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An  account  of  Mary  Hearson,  of  Spalding, 
England,  who  died  2Hth  of  3d  month,  1852, 
aged  72  years. 

She  was  seriously  inclined  from  her  childhood, 
and  for  thirty-five  years,  a  member  amongst  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  During  this  period,  she 
held  the  situation  of  housekeeper  in  two  or  three 
different  families;  and  afterwards  rented  a  cot- 
tage, and  supported  herself  by  the  sale  of  a  little 
grocery,  &c,  until  the  failure  of  her  health  ob- 
liged her  to  discontinue  it. 

Brought,  in  good  measure,  to  the  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  it.  is  in  Jesus,  her 
connection  with  the  Methodists  appears  to  have 
been  mutually  cordial.  She  was  much  esteemed 
by  them,  and,  to  use  her  own  words,  they  were, 
"a  people  whom  she  much  loved;"  so  that  when 
her  mind  was  drawn  towards  Friends,  and  she 
felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  unite  with  them,  in  their 
simple  mode  of  worship,  "it  was  a  very  great 
trial  to  her."  It  does  not  appear  by  what  means 
her  attention  was  first  directed  to  a  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  religious  views  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  but,  for  some  years,  she  was  much  exer- 
cised in  regard  to  them,  and,  "lest  she  should 
hurt  the  mind  of  any  one,  she  long  kept  her 
feelings  to  herself,"  till  her  health  became  sensi- 
bly affected.  "I  prayed,"  she  remarks,  "to  my 
heavenly  Father,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
shew  me  clearly,  what  he  would  have  me  to  do, 
and  that  I  might  be  made  willing  to  do  it."  Thus, 
humbly  seeking  for  preservation  and  right  direc- 
tion, the  path  of  duty  "was  made  clear"  to  her; 
she  became  fully  convinced  that  "she  must  look 
more  inward,  to  Him  who  is  a  Spirit,  and  who 
helpeth  those  who  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth;"  she  felt  assured,  that,  "waiting  upon  the 
Lord,  in  stillness,  she  should  have  her  reward." 
Henceforth  she  could  find  no  rest,  till  she  "gave 
up"  to  pursue  the  course  which  appeared  to  be 


in  accordance  with  her  Christian  duty.  "  By 
divine  assistance,"  she  remarks  in  one  t  of  her 
memoranda,  "I  took  up  my  cross* and  went  to 
Friends'  Meetings;"  nor  had  she  been -many 
times  there,  when  to  her  "great  joy  and  comfort," 
she  was  remarkably  confirmed  in  the  persuasion, 
that  the  path  she  had  been  enabled  to  choose, 
was  the  right  one  for  her  to  walk  in.  This  was 
in  the  Eighth  month,  1828,  and,  being  strength- 
ened by  the  ministry  of  James  Haworth,  who 
was  about  that  time  at  Spalding  on  religious  ser- 
vice, she  became  a  regular  attendee  of  Friends' 
Meetings,  and  was  received  as  a  member  of  our 
religious  Society  in  the  year  1831. 

It  was  instructive  to  notice  h*6w  steadily  this 
dear  friend  was  strengthened  to  hold  on  her 
course.  Possessed  of  a  very  affectionate  and 
feeling  mind,  and  having  passed  through  severe 
trials,  which  it  is  believed,  were  sanctified  to  her- 
self, she  was  enabled  deeply  to  sympathise  with 
others  when  under  affliction,  and  she  was  made 
helpful  to  some  of  her  friends  by  her  counsel  and 
encouragement. 

She  had,  for  many  years,  suffered  from  a  caricer 
in  the  eye,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1851,  she  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  bodily 
weakness,  through  this  painful  complaint.  Both 
her  friends  and  she  herself  apprehended,  that 
her  continuance  in  her  afflioted,  tabernacle  could 
not  be  long;  but  it  pleased  Infinite  Wisdom  to 
order  otherwise;  and  her  faith  and  patience, 
during  a  time  of  great  suffering,  protracted  for 
more  than  a  year,  were  deeply  instructive,  evinc- 
ing to  beholders  the  power  of  religion,  and  the 
reality  of  that  "strong  consolation"  which  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  affords  to  the  believer,  even  in 
the  hour  of  greatest  need. 

Some  friends  who  called  to  see.  her,  Second 
month  3d,  1851,  and  to  read  a  letter  to  her,  found 
her  very  weak,  and  unable  to  speak  to  them. 
After  they  had  sat  a  while  by  her  bed  side,  she 
requested  to  be  raised  up,  saying,  she  then  felt 
able  to  hear  the  letter  read.  After»she  had  heard 
it,  she  expressed  herself,  in  a  clear  distinct  voice, 
nearly  as  follows.  "I  have  a  firm  hope,  under 
my  sufferings,  that  soon  the  end  will  come,  and 
I  shall  be  admitted  intcglory,  to  sing  hallelujah 
to  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb,  for  ever  to  adore 
and  magnify  the  loving  kindness  of  my  Saviour 
and  Redeemer.  I  have  an  unshaken  belief  that 
the  arms  of  his  love  and  mercy  are  round  about 
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me  continually,  by  night  and  by  day;  though 
there  are  times  when  tbe  sufferings  of  the  body 
overpower  every  other  feeling.  But,  I  can 
testify  to  his  great  goodness  to  me,  unworthy 
me!" 

Fourth  month,  14th.  After  being  confined  to 
her  bed  for  several  days,  under  great  suffering, 
she  said  to  a  friend  who  called  on  her,  "I  am 
favored  to  feel  my  mind  sustained  in  sweet  peace." 
I  enjoy  much  inward  comfort,  and  have  a  happy 
prospect  before  me;  but  I  desire  to  wait  all  my 
appointed  time.  Last  night  my  cup  of  inward 
consolation  overflowed;  the  joy  I  felt  was  un- 
speakable." 

Fifth  month,  29th.  She  expressed  herself 
nearly  in  these  words,  "Though  very  ill,  I  have 
much  inward  joy.  I  feel  an  evidence  that  Jesus 
Christ  has  forgiven  my  sins,  and  cleansed  me 
from  my  defilements,  and  that  he  hath  put  on 
me  the  garments  of  his  righteousness;  that  he  is 
very  near  to  me  and  will  never  leave  me,  but  will 
soon  take  me  to  glory." 

Sixth  month,  23d.  She  said  to  a  friend  that 
she  felt  ready  to  depart,  and  that  she  was  only 
waiting  the  summons  of  her  Lord,  at  whatever 
hour  he  might  see  lit  to  call  her  hence.  Yet  she 
survived  nine  months,  and  continued  to  evince 
much  patience  and  resignation,  during  her  pro- 
tracted sufferings,  on  one  occasion  remarking, 
"0,  how  good  is  the  Lord,  I  see  his  goodness  in 
all  things;"  and  at  another  time,  under  great  suf- 
fering, she  said,  "It  is  hard  work,  but  it  is  the 
Lord's  will,"  and  she  desired  to  bear  it  patiently, 
repeating — 

"  My  rest  is  in  Heaven,  my  rest  is  not  here,"  &c, 
and  added,  "I  feel  the  time  is  drawing  near.  My 
faith  fails  not;  but  I  feel  assured  that  my  Saviour 
is  waiting  to  receive  me;  0,  the  glorious  pros- 
pect!" 

At  one  time,  when  in  acute  pain,  she  exclaimed, 
"0,  that  it  would  please  the  Lord  to  cut  the  work 
short,  and  to  say  '  it  is  enough;' "  yet  soon  added, 
"but  not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done.  0,  grant 
me  patience  unto  the  end !"  She  then  repeated 
the  whole  of  the  hymn — 

"  Comfort  take  thou  child  of  sorrow, 
All  is  ordered  well  for  thee,"  &c. 

At  another  time  she  said,  "O,  I  feel  it  needful 
to  be  constantly  on  the  watch,  for  the  Son  of  Man 
cometh  at  an  hour  when  ye  think  not."  With 
uplifted  hands  she  prayed,  that  strength  might 
be  given  her  to  bear  what  was  the  divine  will; 
and  then,  turning  to  those  about  her,  she  said, 
0,  help  nie  to  pray,  all  that  can  pray;  pray  and 
sing  praises  to  tin;  Lord;  glory,  glory,  glory!" 

Not  long  before  the  close,  when  suffering 
greatly,  her  niece  asked  her,  if  she  felt  her  Sa- 
viour Dear, she  replied, "  Yes, I  feclhisanus  round 
about  me;  he  is  supporting  me;  he  is  waiting  for 
me.  I  shall  soon  sing  glory  to  the  Lamb,  and 
have  on  the  white  robe,  with  a  palm  in  my  hand." 
After  this  she  said  to  a  friend,  that  she  was  ready 


to  go,  but  willing  to  stay  and  suffer.  Her  weak- 
ness now  became  so  great,  that  she  no  longer  had 
the  power  of  expression.  After  a  few  more  hours 
of  suffering,  succeeded  by  some  of  comparative 
ease,  it  pleased  her  heavenly  Father  to  grant  her 
a  gentle  dismissal  on  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
to  receive  her,  we  humbly  trust,  into  one  of  those 
mansions  which  she  had  faith  to  believe  her  Sa- 
viour had  prepared  for  her.  It  is  not,  indeed,  given 
to  every  believer, — and  no  true  believer  need  be 
discouraged,  if  it  be  not  given  to  him,  to  exhibit 
so  much  of  the  "holding  fast  the  confidence  and 
the  rejoicing  of  the  hope  firm  unto  the  end;" 
and  we  are  not  to  measure  the  ground  of  his 
safety,  or  the  reality  of  his  preparation  for  heaven, 
by  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  or  the  amount  and 
clearness  of  his  expression;  but  it  is  the  Believer 
alone  who  can  thus  show  forth  the  praise  of  God, 
"who  causeth  him  to  triumph  in  Christ."  The 
annals  of  sceptisim  and  infidelity  show  only  the 
gloomy,  cheerless,  hopeless  contrast. — Annual 
31on  itor. 


From     Progress  of  Creation." 
THE  GEOGRAPHY    OF   PLANTS,  AND  LAND 
BREEZES. 
(Continued  from  page  807,  vol.  6.) 

The  Parasitic  Guacco  is  indigenous  to  the 
wildest  parts  of  South  America,  amid  scenery 
such  as  Europe  has  not  to  boast.  This  plant  may  j 
be  seen  twined  up  the  highest  trees,  and  throw- 
ing its  graceful  branches  around  their  giant  J 
trunks;  it  uniformly  makes  known  the  vicinity  of 
poisonous  serpents,  yet  such  are  its  specific  vir- 
tues that  the  Indian  does  not  fear  to  fill  his  hand 
with  its  leaves,  and  then  to  pick  up  even  the  I 
deadly  cobra  capello.  The  reptile  has  often  been  I 
seen  to  change  its  color  immediately  on  coming 
in  contact  with  the  leaves,  and  to  remain  quiet, 
as  if  in  a  fainting  state.  Colonel  Hamilton  re- 
lates, that  the  virtues  of  this  extraordinary  plant 
were  first  discovered  by  an  Indian,  while  working 
in  one  of  the  vast  forests  of  Antioquia,  in  Co- 
lumbia. A  combat  was  going  on  between  a  small 
bird,  called  a  snake-hawk,  and  a  snake,  and,  while 
watching  them,  he  observed  that  whenever  the 
bird  was  bitten,  he  immediately  flew  to  the 
guacco,  and  eat  some  of  its  berries.  He  then 
returned  to  the  combat,  and  again  availed  him- 
self of  the  virtues  of  the  friendly  plant.  But  the 
snake  had  no  such  antidote,  when  wounded  by 
the  sharp  bill  of  the  enraged  hawk  ;  he  grew 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  was  at  length  killed  by 
his  antagonist,  who  presently  consumed  him.  It 
has  been  said,  that  the  whole  creation  beautifully 
sets  forth,  in  visible  characters,  those  things 
which  are  invisible.  The  Christian  reader  may 
discover  in  this  incident,  a  shewing  forth  of  one 
of  the  most  affecting  truths,  which  revelation  has 
unfolded. 

We  may  also  briefly  notice  a  solitary  plant, 
which  is  invaluable  to  the  wandering  Arab,  and 
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his  "  mute  companion."  This  is  the  Camel's 
Thorn,  a  bitter  shrub,  which  beautifully  exem- 
plifies the  merciful  care  of  Providence.  Its 
everlasting  verdure  refreshes  the  eye  of  the 
traveller,  and  its  deep-searching  tough  roots  col- 
lect the  scanty  moisture  of  these  arid  plains. 
This  property  the  Arab  applies  to  the  production 
of  a  grateful  and  necessary  refreshment.  He  re- 
moves a  little  of  the  sand,  and  having  made  an 
incision  in  the  stem,  as  near  the  root  as  possible, 
he  inserts  a  single  seed  of  the  water-melon  in  the 
fissure,  and  then  carefully  replaces  the  sand. 
The  seed  becomes  a  parasite  plant,  and  the  nutri- 
ment, which  the  brittle  succulent  root  of  the 
melon  would  be  unable  to  collect  in  the  midst  of 
a  parched  desert,  is  abundantly  supplied  by  the 
deep-searching  and  tough  fibres  of  the  camels' 
thorn.  An  abundance  of  good  water  melons  are 
thus  grown  in  a  soil  which  is  incapable  of  cul- 
ture. The  plant  itself  produces  small  oval  leaves 
for  a  few  days  only  during  the  spring,  which  are 
succeeded  by  crimson-colored  flowers. 

Travellers  gaze  with  astonishment  on  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  on  the  fountains  and  columns 
of  Rome,  on  the  works  of  men,  who  are  now  for- 
gotten, and  whose  structures,  though  calculated 
•to  overwhelm  the  mind  with  astonishment  and 
admiration,  can  lay  claim  to  no  real  utility  j  yet 
they  too  frequently  forget  that  all  around  them 
are  traces  of  the  footsteps  of  that  great  Being, 
whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  all  eternity  : 
that  they  are  impressed  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountains,  in  the  oozy  bed  of  ocean,  amid  path- 
less deserts,  as  well  as  in  scenes  of  fertility  and 
beauty.  He  has  caused  grass  to  spring  forth, 
and  herbs  and  fruitful  trees  for  the  use  of  man, 
and  has  admirably  adapted  them  to  every  country, 
and  to  the  necessities  of  its  respective  inhabi- 
tants. I  can  even  believe,  so  great  is  the  benefi- 
cence of  that  Almighty  Being,  by  whom  the 
universe  is  framed,  that  every  country  has  some 
plant  peculiar  to  itself,  which  thrives  best,  and 
appears  more  beautiful  than  it  would  do  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  ;  some  tender  and  con- 
vincing proof,  that  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children, 
so  the  Most  High  condescends  to  sustain  and  pity 
those  whom  he  remembers  to  be  but  dust.  Let 
U3  extend  our  researches  of  this  subject  as  far  as 
the  discoveries  of  various  travellers  enable  us  to 
ascertain  the  important  fact. 

We  have,  in  some  countries,  a  breeze  that 
blows  alternately  from  the  sea  and  land  during 
certain  hours  of  the  night  and  day.  This  wel- 
come breeze  is  commonly  felt  in  the  morning 
about  nine.  At  first  it  proceeds  slowly  in  a  fine 
black  curl  upon  the  water,  which  increases  gradu- 
ally till  twelve,  and  then  dies  away  about  five. 
When  it  ceases,  a  contrary  breeze  springs  up, 
which  increases  in  freshness  till  midnight,  and  is 
again  succeeded  in  the  morning  by  the  former 
breeze. 

In  countries  where  the  land-breeze  is  wanting, 
as  for  instance  the  Brazils,  and  many  of  the 


Caribbee  islands,  its  absence  is  compensated  for 
by  a  general  or  easterly  wind,  that  blows  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  serves 
instead  of  a  land-breeze.  In  other  portions  of  the 
globe  which  are  not  refreshed  by  sea-breezes,  a 
general  wind  answers  the  purpose.  This  is  very 
obvious  on  the  western  coast  between  the  tropics. 

Thus  beautifully  has  the  poet,  Bryant,  referred 
to  the  refreshing  night-breeze ;  to  whom,  perhaps, 
that  breeze  recalled,  as  it  passed  across  his 
fevered  brow,  the  thought  of  home,  and  friends, 
and  those  green  pleasant  fields,  where  he  had  first 
gathered  the  cowslip  and  the  primrose,  in  the 
sweet  fresh  gales  of  spring. 
Spirit  that  breathest  through  my  lattice,  thou 
That  coolest  the  twilight  of  the  sultry  day, 
Gratefully  blows  thy  freshness  round  my  brow  ; 

Thou  hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at  play- 
Riding  all  day  the  wild  blue  waves  till  now, 

Roughening  their  crests,  and  scattering  high  their 
spray, 

And  swelling  the  white  sail.    I  welcome  thee 
To  the  scorch'd  land,  thou  wanderer  of  the  sea. 

Nor  I  alone, — a  thousand  bosoms  roHnd 

Inhale  thee  in  the  fulness  of  delight, 
And  languid  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses  bound, 

Livelier,  at  coming  of  the  wind  of  night. 
And,  languishing  to  hear  thy  grateful  sound, 

Lies  the  vast  inland  streteh'd  beyond  the  sight. 
Go  forth,  into  the  gathering  shade — go  forth, 
God's  blessing  breath'd  upon  the  fainting  earth. 

Go  rock  the  little  wood-bird  in  his  nest, 

Curl  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars,  and  rouse 
The  wild  old  wood  from  his  majestic  r^st — 
Summoning  from  the  innumerable  boughs, 
The  strange  deep  harmonies  that  haunt  hi«  breast. 

Pleasant  shall  be  thy  way,  where  meekly  bows 
The  shutting  flower,  and  darkling  waters  pass 
Between  the  overshadowing  branches  and  the  grass. 

The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 

To  feel  thee  ;  thou  shalt  kiss  the  child  asleep, 
And  dry  the  moistened  curls  that  overspread 

His  temples,  while  his  breathing  grows  more  deep ; 
And  they  who  stand  around  the  sick  man's  bed, 

Shall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  sweep, 
And  softly  part  his  curtain  to  allow 
Thy  visit  grateful  to  his  burning  brow- 
Emblem  of  one  who  owns  no  earthly  chang|e, 

Whose  hand  in  all  things  seen  shall  soon  restore, 
With  sounds  and  scents  from  all  thy  mighty  range, 

Thee  to  thy  birth  place  of  the  deep,  once  more. 
Sweet  odors  in  the  sea-air,  sweet  and  strange, 

Shall  tell  the  home-sick  mariner  of  the  shore, 
And  listening  to  thy  murmurs,  he  shall  deem 
He  hears  the  rustling  leaf  and  running  stream. 

Equally  pleasurable,  in  their  different  modifica- 
tions, and  useful,  are  those  winds  which  now  howl 
fiercely  through  our  woods,  and  again  breathe  in 
the  breath  of  spring.  Were  it  not.  for  their 
active  ministry,  the  circumambient  fluid,  the  at- 
mosphere, which  encircles  our  globe,  and  now  so 
greatly  conduces  to  our  health,  would  become 
unfit  for  respiration  ;  but  the  perpetual  agitation 
which  they  produce,  renders  it  both  pure  and 
healthful. 

Neither  are  these  agitations  beneficial  only  to 
the  health ;  they  add  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of 
mankind.    Witness  the  gales  that  fan  us  during 
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the  heat  of  summer,  without  which  the  hay-maker 
could  hardly  ply  his  pleasant  labor ;  or  the  har- 
vestman  collect  his  grain ;  witness  the  breezes 
which  come  loaded  with  fragrance  across  our 
plains ;  but  especially  the  perpetual  gales  that 
refresh  the  torrid  zone,  and  render  its  otherwise 
intolerable  regions  a  fit  habitation  for  men  and 
animals. 

Beautifully  is  the  earth  arranged,  but  all  its 
splendid  garniture  would  be  unavailing  for  the 
use  of  man,  without  an  atmosphere,  that  subtile 
fluid,  which  extends  around  this  sublunary  globe. 
By  it  all  creatures  move,  in  it  the  clouds  are  up- 
held, and  through  its  penetrating  energy,  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom  springs  into  life  and 
freshness.  Thus  necessary  is  the  atmosphere  to 
life,  and,  no  less  useful  is  it  for  the  conveyance 
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of  innumerable  living  creatures.  The 


winged 


tribes  owe  to  it  their  flight  and  buoyancy,  and 
sounds  are  conveyed  by  its  medium.  It  reflects 
to  us  the  light  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  re- 
fracts the  sun-beams  to  our  eye,  before  his  orb 
appears  above  the  horizon,  and  after  it  has  set, 
by  which  means  we  enjoy  a  longer  day,  and  the 
cheerless  nights  of  the  frigid  zone  are  shortened 
to  the  inhabitants. 

Light,  how  pleasant  it  is ;  how  necessary  to 
the  happiness  of  all  created  things  !  Without 
this  beautiful  emblem  of  its  Creator,  this  pure  in- 
fluence flowing  from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty, 
this  unspotted  mirror  of  his  goodness,  what  would 
the  world  become  ?  But,  by  the  aid  of  this  ad- 
mirable, this  first-given,  because  most  necessary 
part  of  the  creation,  man,  and  the  inferior  ani- 
mals can  properly  fill  up  their  allotted  station  in 
the  universe.  Those  whom  he  made  in  his  own 
image,  and  placed  here  as  spectators  of  his  works, 
can  behold  the  wonders  which  he  has  made  :  they 
can  view  the  glories  of  the  heavens,  and  contem- 
plate the  beauties  of  the  fields,  the  gay  attire  of 
the  feathered,  and  the  exquisite  garniture  of  the 
insect  tribes  ;  they  can  view  extensive  prospects 
and  undertake  distant  journeys.  Man,  by  the  aid 
of  this  important  medium,  may  behold  the  har- 
mony of  this  lower  world,  the  majesty  of  the 
heavens  above,  and  the  exquisite  workmanship  of 
God  in  every  creature. 

We  may  also  notice  as  especially  subservient 
to  the  benefit  of  man,  the  astonishing  velocity  of 
this  subtile  agent,  its  swiftness  being  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  English  miles  in  a  second  of 
time  ;  and  also  that  wonderful  expansion  which 
causes  it  to  fill  all  things  by  reason  of  its  bright- 
ness, and  instantaneously  to  chase  away  the  deep- 
cat  gloom.  Throw  open  the  doors  of  a  deep 
dungeon  in  which  darkness  has  long  brooded, 
and  DOW  pure  and  gladdening  is  t lie  effect  of  light  I 
There  is  no  chamber  so  gloomy,  that  it  cannot 
penetrate,  when  the  intervening  barrier  is  removed. 


The  aspirant  after  fame  may  be  said  to  be 
chasing  a  shadow,  which  vanishes  in  the  grasp. 


So  rapid  has  been  the  extension  of  electro-tele- 
graphic communication,  throughout  the  world, 
that  we  might  almost  fancy  the  subtle  agent  had 
something  to  do  with  its  own  propagation.  Gun- 
powder took  a  century  or  two  to  make  the  tour  of 
Europe,  and  prove  itself  superior  to  bows  and  ar- 
rows ;  and  steam-engines  panted  and  puffed  for 
many  a  year  before  the  world  thought  it  worth 
while  to  turn  tbem  to  account.  How  different 
the  progress  of  the  electric  telegraph  !  It  was  in 
1837  that  Wheatstone  took  out  his  first  patent, 
and  its  first  application  in  this  country  was  made 
on  the  short  railway  from  London  to  Blackwall. 

Now,  as  appears  by  the  Electric  Telegraph 
Company's  Report,  we  have  nearly  6000  miles 
of  telegraph,  comprising  more  than  21,000  miles 
of  wire — almost  enough  to  stretch  round  the 
globe;  and  for  the  dispatch  service,  there  are  150 
stations  besides  those  in  London.  From  the  cen- 
tral oflice  behind  the  Bank  of  England,  commu- 
nications are  established  with  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  along  the  lines  of  railway,  and  messages 
may  be  sent  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
The  railway  business  alone,  keeps  the  telegraph 
clerks  pretty  actively  employed;  and  when  to 
this  are  added  the  messages  from  government  and 
the  general  public,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  During  the  elec- 
tions of  1852,  the  state  of  the  poll  at  every  hour 
was  transmitted  to  head-quarters.    More  than 
10,000  such  messages  were  sent  in  that  short 
but  eventful  period.   Sporting  gentlemen  all  over 
the  kingdom  are  now  informed  of  the  result  of  a 
race  soon  after  the  winning  horse  has  come  to 
the  post.    The  state  of  the  weather  is  flashed  to 
London  every  day  from  numerous  localities,  for 
publication  in  a  morning  paper;  and  whenever 
desirable,  the  information  can  be  obtained  from 
twenty  of  the  furthest  off  stations  in  the  country, 
within  half  an  hour.  A  fashionable  dame  at  the 
West  End,  having  set  her  heart  on  a  villa  in  the 
sunny  environs  of  Florence,  her  lord  hired  it  for 
her  by  a  telegraphic  message.    On  the  top  of 
the  office  in  the  Strand,  a  time  ball  indicates  one 
o'clock  to  the  whole  neighborhood  simultane- 
ously with  the  ball  on  the  observatory  at  Green- 
wich, and  a  clock  erected  on  a  pillar  in  the  street 
opposite,  tells  Greenwich  time  by  the  same  ap- 
paratus. It  is  under  consideration  to  establish  a 
similar  contrivance  at  different  parts  of  the  coast, 
so  as  to  enable  the  masters  of  vessels  to  get  the 
true  time  while  on  their  way  to  port;  and  in  foggy 
weather,  the  electric  spark  is  to  fire  a  cannon  pre- 
cisely at  one  o'clock,  instead  of  dropping  a  ball. 
Soon  we  shall  have  to  report,  that  the  difference 
of  longitude  between  the  observatories  of  Green- 
wich and  Paris  has  been  determined  by  tele- 
graph.   The  difference  as  at  present  known,  is 
nine  minutes,  twenty  seconds  and  a  ha'f.  Should 
it  be  confirmed,  it  will  say  something  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  past  observations. 
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The  prospect  of  profit  appears  so  good,  that 
the  United  Kingdom  Electric  Telegraph  Com- 
pany are  going  to  work  in  earnest.    Their  wires 
will  be  laid  underground  in  pipes,  following  gen- 
erally the  turupike-roads ;  and  they  propose  to 
lease  the  exclusive  use  of  a  wire  to  any  one  de- 
siring it.    Seeing  that  one  house  alone,  in  Lon- 
don, pays  .£1000.  a  year  for  telegraphic  mes- 
sages, there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  wire 
may  be  rented  with  benefit  to  both  parties.  The 
company  have  engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  Wheat- 
stone,  and  intend  to  send  shilling  messages,  and 
have  thus  possessed  themselves  of  two  elements 
of  success — ability  and  cheapness.    Already  an 
underground  telegraph  is  laid  on  the  old  turn- 
pike-road from  London  to  Dover,  and  it  is  by  this 
that  those  brief  but  important  paragraphs  of  news 
from  the  continent  which  appear  in  the  morning 
papers  are  transmitted.    Not  only  are  the  rail- 
way stations  of  the  metropolis  connected  with  each 
other  by  underground  wires,  but  the  Post-office, 
Admiralty,  and  other  government  offices,  the 
chief  station  of  police,  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  some  of  the  leading  clubs,  are  also  interwired. 
The  authorities  can  now  send  orders,  quick  as 
thought,  to  detain  a  mail-packet,  to  despatch  a 
frigate  from  any  of  the  outports,  or  expedite  equip- 
ments at  the  dockyards.    Gentlemen  sitting  at 
dinner  in  the  Reform  Club  in  Pall  Mall,  have 
instantaneous  notice  every  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
what  is  going  on  in  '  the  House,'  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  know  whether  they  may  take  another 
glass  of  wine  before  '  going  down,'  or  not. 

Most  of  this  progress  has  been  accomplished 
since  1850,  as  also  the  laying  down  of  the  under- 
sea communications.  It  was  in  August,  1850, 
that  the  possibility  of  sending  a  message  through 
the  Straits  of  Dover  was  demonstrated,  as  though 
to  stimulate  ingenuity,  for  the  wire  was  broken 
by  an  unfortunate  accident,  and  the  work  delayed 
for  many  months.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
towards  the  close  of  1851  with  entire  success, 
which  has  not  been  once  interrupted.  Future 
historians  will  perhaps  be  struck  by  the  fact,  that 
the  first  news  sent  by  the  wire  was  of  the  famous 
coup  d'etat  of  the  2d  December.  If  it  was  then 
remarked  that  England  had  lost  her  insular  posi- 
tion, what  shall  be  said  now,  when  we  have  a 
second  wire  running  to  Middlekirk,  near  Ostend, 
and  a  third  from  Orfordness  to  Scheveningen  on 
the  Dutch  coast,  119  miles  in  length  ?  The  lat- 
ter wire  was  worthily  inaugurated  on  the  14th 
J une  last,  by  the  flashing  across  of  the  king  of 
Holland's  opening  speech  to  his  Chambers.  Then 
there  are  two  wires  across  the  Irish  Channel; 
and  a  third  is  talked  of,  to  run  from  the  Mull  of 
Cantyre  to  Fairhead.  Ireland,  too,  is  less  in- 
sulated than  before.  By  means  of  these  under-  i 
sea  wires,  we  can  now  communicate  with  most 
parts  of  the  continent.  The  Dutch  line  gives  us 
the  shortest  route  to  Copenhagen ;  and  now  that 
wires  are  sunk  across  the  Great  and  Little  Belts, 
we  can  hold  telegraphic  talk  with  the  Danish  cap- 


,  I  ital.  Through  the  Belgian  wire,  we  reach 
Prussia,  thence  to  Cracow  and  Warsaw,  and  on 
to  St.  Petersburg  ;  or  we  may  diverge  the  course 
of  the  message  to  Vienna,  and  have  it  forwarded 
to  Trieste,  325  miles  further,  where  it  will  over- 
take the  Indian  Mail.  The  czar  is  stretching 
wires  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  and  to  his 
ports  on  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas ;  and  before 
long,  when  he  wants  to  quarrel  with  the  sultan, 
he  will  be  able  to  do  so  with  less  delay  than  at 
present.  The  Turk,  on  his  part,  is  thinking  he 
would  like  o  have  a  telegraph  ;  and  should  he 
realise  his  wishes,  Muscovite  and  Moslem  may 
intercommunicate  with  equal  celerity.  Perth  on 
the  Tay  may  now,  if  she  will,  hold  a  '  crack'  with 
Pesth  on  the  Danube;  and  Manchester  ask  Mar- 
seilles for  the  earliest  quotations  of  Egyptian  cot- 
ton. 

At  first,  most  of  the  German  wires  were  laid 
underground,  but  in  many  places  those  stretched 
on  posts  have  been  substituted,  as  more  generally 
serviceable.  They  are  no  longer  confined  to  the 
railways,  but  are  carried  by  such  routes  as  are 
most  suitable ;  and  soon  the  miles  of  telegraph 
will  out  number  those  of  railways.  Austria  has 
about  4000  miles  of  telegraph,  and  the  other 
parts  of  Germany  about  as  many.  The  wires  are 
penetrating  the  valleys  of  Switzerland,  and  creep- 
ing up  the  slopes  of  the  Alps  :  Spain  has  found 
out  their  use,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent :  Italy 
has  a  few  score  miles  ;  and  in  Piedmont,  Mons. 
Borelli,  the  engineer,  has  done  wonders  with 
them.  While  waiting  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
way between  Turin  and  Genoa,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  connect  the  two  cities  by  telegraph ; 
and  to  effect  this,  the  wires  are  carried  over  pre- 
cipitous steeps,  stretched  across  valleys  nearly  a 
mile  in  width,  and  buried  in  some  places,  where 
no  other  mode  was  possible.  The  way  in  which 
the  difficulties  of  the  ground  are  overcome  is  said 
to  excel  anything  similar  in  Europe. 

The  Italian  wires  are  to  be  connected  witli 
Corsica  and  Sardinia  by  lines  sunk  in  the  divid- 
ing channels ;  and  from  the  southernmost  cape  of 
Sardinia  they  will  be  carried  to  Africa,  striking 
the  mainland  a  few  miles  west  of  Tunis,  from 
which  point  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  reach  Al- 
geria, Egypt,  and  ultimately  India.  One  stage, 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  will  ere  long  be 
complete ;  and  in  India  itself  preparations  are  be- 
ing made  for  the  construction  of  3000  miles  of 
telegraph. 

The  establishment  of  the  electric  telegraph  in 
France  has  been  slower  than  in  other  countries ; 
but  there  are  now  lines  which  radiate  from  Paris 
to  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  Toulouse,  Havre, 
Dieppe,  Calais,  and  Strasbourg ;  and  by  the  close 
of  the  present  year,  the  chief  towns  of  each  de- 
partment will  be  connected  with  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  ;  the  government  is  master  of  all  the 
lines ;  by  way  of  Strasbourg  they  now  reach  Ger- 
many independently  of  Belgium  ;  and  in  that  city 
the  French  office  and  the  Baden  offices  are  side 
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by  side.  Besides  their  own  private  dispatches, 
no  secret  messages  are  sent,  except  certain  di- 
plomatic matters,  and  the  news  brought  by  the 
Indian  mail  to  Marseilles.  The  latter  is  at  once 
flashed  onwards  to  London.  Paris  time  is  adopted 
on  the  lines  all  over  France. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  United  States  has  caused 
a  greater  extension  of  the  telegraph  than  in  any 
other  country :  it  is  now  but  little  short  of 
30,000  miles,  including  Canada.  There  are  two 
direct  lines  from  Philadelphia  to  New  Orleans. 
Projects  are  talked  of,  one  of  them  sanctioned  by 
Congress,  for  lines  from  Natchez,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, to  San  Francisco,  a  distance  of  3000  miles ; 
and  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Acapulco,  and  from  Mis- 
souri to  Oregon,  with  a  post  of  cavalry  at  every 
twenty  miles  to  guard  the  wires,  and  ride  with  dis- 
patches. Another  is  to  annex  Cuba  by  means  of  a 
wire  sunk  across  the  channel  which  separates  that 
island  from  Florida  :  it  will  need  to  be  strong  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  Gulf-stream,  which  there 
flows  with  great  rapidity.  In  New  York  and 
Boston  all  the  fire-stations  are  connected  by  tele- 
graph, and  alarms  are  made  known  with  a  promp- 
titude that  averts  much  mischief.  Private  tele- 
graphs, too,  are  greatly  used  in  the  large  trad- 
ing towns. 

Much  has  been  said  by  projectors  about  an 
under-sea  telegraph  to  America  ;  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  in  such  a  distance  the  currents 
generated  in  the  wire  by  natural  causes  would 
not  prove  fatal  to  the  transmission  of  an  impulse 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  Some  phy- 
sicists believe  that  the  experiment  would  not  suc- 
ceed from  Galway  to  Newfoundland,  which  is  not 
more  than  half  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic ;  and 
they  state  the  practicable  route  to  be  by  crossing 
Bthring's  Strait;  or  to  run  a  wire  from  the  Shet- 
lunds  to  the  Faroes  and  Iceland,  thence  to  Green- 
land, and  on  to  Labrador  and  Nova  Scotia.  This 
task,  however,  remains  for  future  enterprise,  and 
•will  some  day  form  an  important  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  electric  telegraph. —  Chainlcrs' 
Journal. 


neander's  memorials  of  ciiristian  life. 

Many  who  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  sought  to  win  the  heathen  by  the 
power  of  love,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  Redeemer. 
Thus,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  a 
monk,  Abraham,  in  Phcnicia,  having  been  re- 
covered from  a  dangerous  illness,  felt  himself 
impelled  to  prove  his  gratitude  to  the  Lord  by 
exposing  himself  to  great  danger  in  publishing 
the  gospel.  Tn  the  disguise  of  a  merchant,  he 
betook  himself  with  several  companions  to  a  vil- 
lage in  Lebanon,  where  all  were  Pagans,  under 
the  pretence  that  they  wished  to  purchase  walnuts 
there,  for  which  that  village  was  noted,  and  took 
sacks  with  them  for  that  purpose.  But  when  the 
people  heard  him  singing  spiritual  songs  with  his 
friends  in  a  hired  house,  men  and  women  as- 
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sembled  in  a  rage,  barricaded  the  door  of  the 
house,  uncovered  the  roof,  and  ceased  not  to  throw 
in  a  quantity  of  rubbish,  so  that,  at  last,  the 
Christians  were  likely  to  be  buried  under  it. 
They  expected  death,  praying  calmly  till  their 
patience  and  resignation  allayed  the  fury  of  the 
better  disposed  among  the  heathen,  who  opened 
the  door,  drew  out  the  Christians  from  the  rub- 
bish, and  commanded  them  to  go  away  immedi- 
ately. At  this  instant  the  imperial  taxgatherers 
arrived,  who  demanded  more  than  the  poor  people 
could  pay,  and  began  taking  severe  and  cruel 
measures  against  the  defaulters.  But  the  pious 
Abraham  now  interceded  for  those,  who  a  little 
while  before  had  threatened  him  with  a  shameful 
and  frightful  death.  He  oflered  himself  as  surety 
to  the  tax-gatherers,  hastened  to  the  neighboring 
village  of  Eniesa,  borrowed  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  his  friends,  and  satisfied  the  merciless  tax- 
gatherers.  The  hostility  of  the  villagers,  con- 
quered by  the  power  of  love,  was  now  changed 
into  love,  gratitude  and  reverence.  They  re- 
quested their  deliverer,  as  they  had  no  overseer 
of  the  village,  to  undertake  the  oflice.  He  agreed, 
on  condition  that  they  would  build  a  church.  In 
a  short  time  it  was  erected.  They  entreated  him 
to  be  himself  their  spiritual  father  and  shepherd, 
as  well  as  their  overseer  in  civil  matters,  and  by 
his  labors  for  the  space  of  three  years  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  church,  where  now 
the  little  tribe  of  Maronites,  so  distinguished  for 
their  pure  and  simple  manners,  amidst  the  general 
corruption  of  the  East,  dwell,  but  who,  in  recent 
times,  have  been  very  much  disturbed  by  political 
revolutions  and  war  with  the  Druses. 

In  the  war  which  the  Roman  Emperor,  Theo- 
dosius  II.  carried  on  against  the  Persians,  who 
were  violent  enemies  of  Christianity,  seven  thou- 
sand prisoners  were  dragged  away  by  the  Roman 
soldiers,  and  found  themselves  in  a  miserable 
plight.  Acacius,  bishop  of  Amida,  a  city  in 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Roman 
empire,  towards  Persia,  called  his  clergy  together, 
and  said  to  them,  "  The  pious  love  of  our  Chris- 
tian brethren  has  presented  the  church  with  a 
number  of  gold  and  silver  vessels.  But  our  God 
does  not  need  silver  and  gold.  Let  us  rather 
make  use  of  them  for  the  aid  of  our  unfortunate 
fellow-men."  The  gold  and  silver  were  melted 
down  to  make  coin,  and  the  prisoners  were  not 
only  set  at  liberty,  but  also  sent  back  to  their 
homes  with  money  and  provisions  for  the  journey; 
this  work  of  love  naturally  made  an  impression  in 
favor  of  Christianity  on  the  Persians,  who  had 
been  hostilely  disposed  toward  the  church. 

As  in  the  apostolic  age,  those  Christians  who 
distinguished  themselves  from  the  corrupt  heathen 
world  by  their  services  and  strict  life  were  ridi- 
culed by  the  heathen  as  gloomy  enthusiasts  ;  so 
now,  those  persons  were  ridiculed  by  light-minded 
nominal  Christians,  who  were  not  satisfied  to  con- 
fess their  Saviour  with  their  lips,  but  felt  impelled 
by  the  inspiration  of  faith  to  follow  him  in  their 
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practice.  But  those  who  were  thus  animated 
with  the  fire  of  holy  zeal  in  the  midst  of  a  gene- 
ration of  cold  and  lukewarm  Christians,  would 
have  acted  best  to  let  their  light  shine  in  their 
midst,  and  to  testify  among  them  by  word  and 
conduct  of  the  virtues  of  Him  who  had  called 
them  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light,  in 
order  to  attract  others  to  Him  who  dwelt  and 
operated  within  them.  But  many,  in  the  first 
flow  of  their  awakening,  fled  into  the  deserts,  in 
order  to  escape  the  prevalent  corruption,  since 
their  ardor  could  not  endure  the  indifference  of 
other  professed  Christians  to  Divine  things,  and 
they  were  filled  with  disgust  at  the  moral  cor- 
ruption of  a  world  glossed  over  with  a  semblance 
of  Christianity ;  others  who  could  not  deny  the 
necessity  of  Christian  communion  and  outward 
activity,  united  themselves  with  like  minded  per- 
sons, in  a  state  of  separation  from  other  society, 
in  a  convent ;  others  altogether  renounced  the 
church,  and  maintained  that,  on  account  of  the 
wickedness  tolerated  in  it,  it  had  ceased  to  be  a 
genuine  church  of  Christ,  for  such  an  one  must 
necessarily  be  pure  and  holy,  and  they  sought  to 
form  for  themselves  a  church  bearing  this  mark. 
But  all  these  classes  forgot  that  it  is  the  calling 
of  Christians  not  to  flee  outwardly  from  the  world, 
but  as  Vigilantius,  the  opponent  of  monkery, 
rightly  observed,  to  combat  it  in  dependence  on 
Him  who  said  to  his  disciples  and  equally  to  all 
believers,  "  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you 
that  in  me  ye  might  have  peace  ;  in  the  world  ye 
shall  have  tribulation,  but  be  of  good  cheer  I  have 
overcome  the  world  j"  and  who  prayed  for  them 
to  his  Father,  "  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldst 
take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldst 
keep  them  from  the  evil."  They  forget  that  the 
Christian,  so  long  as  he  is  in  the  world,  has  to 
combat  with  the  world,  whether  it  be  the  world 
pressing  on  him  from  without,  or  the  world  in  his 
own  bosom,  a  far  more  dangerous  enemy,  and  but 
for  which  all  the  power  of  evil  pressing  upon  him 
from  without  could  not  injure  him. 

They  do  not  consider  that  he  alone  finds  true 
purity  and  holiness,  who,  forgetting  and  denying 
himself,  seeks  them  in  his  Lord,  who  will  appro- 
priate to  him  His  own  holiness  ;  that  every  where, 
in  every  individual  believer,  as  well  as  in  every 
collective  body,  great  or  small,  the  tares  grow  up 
with  the  corn  ;  that  it  is  the  Christian  calling  to 
take  all  possible  care  of  the  good  fruit  and  to  pre- 
serve it  pure  ;  to  guard  against  the  spread  of  the 
tares,  but  that  above  all,  he  has  to  guard  himself 
against  a  self-willed,  intolerant  zeal,  which,  before 
all  things  are  ripe  for  harvest,  would  separate  the 
tares  from  the  wheat.  Against  such  a  tendency 
as  last  mentioned,  Gregory  of  Nanziansen  says, 
"  Thou  mayst  pull  up  at  the  same  time  with  the 
tares,  the  concealed  wheat,  and  wheat  perhaps 
more  valuable  than  thyself."  And  Augustin 
says  very  admirably  against  the  same  tendencies, 
"  "Whither  should  the  Christian  withdraw  in  order 
not  to  sigh  among  false  brethren  ?    Must  he  be- 
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take  himself  to  the  desert  ?  Offences  will  follow 
him  there.  Must  the  far  advanced  Christian 
wholly  separate  himself  in  order  to  endure  the 
presence  of  no  man  ?  If,  therefore,  because  he 
is  so  far  advanced,  he  will  endure  no  man,  the 
very  fact  of  his  not  bearing  with  others,  convicts 
him  of  the  contrary,  and  proves  that  he  is  not  an 
advanced  Christian.  Mark  what  the  apostle  says, 
"  Forbearing  one  another  in  love,  endeavoring  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 
'  Forbearing  one  another,'  he  says  :  Hast  thou 
nothing  in  thyself  which  another  must  bear  with  ? 
I  should  be  surprised  if  it  were  so.  But  supposing 
it  were  so,  thou  are  so  much  the  stronger  to  bear 
with  others  if  thou  hast  nothing  in  thee  for  others 
to  bear  with.  Thou  needst  not  to  be  borne,  only 
do  thou  bear  others.  Thou  say  est,  'I  cannot.' 
Then  hast  thou  that  in  thee  which  others  must 
bear  with;  for  it  is  said,  "Forbearing  one  another 
in  love."  Thou  forsakest  human  things  and 
keepest  thyself  aloof  that  none  may  see  thee.  To 
whom  wilt  thou  be  of  use  ?  Wouldst  thou  have 
attained  to  that,  had  no  one  been  of  use  to  thee  ? 

All  extravagant  requirements  from  others  in 
the  world  generally  arise  from  this,  that  man  is 
a  stranger  to  himself,  that  he  does  not  know  how 
much  he  has  to  deplore  on  his  own  account  and 
to  amend  in  himself. 


CONFIRMATION  OF  HEBREW  SCRIPTURE. 

We  find,  in  one  of  our  foreign  journals,  a  letter 
written  by  M.  Victor  Place,  the  French  consul 
at  Mosul,  giving  an  account  of  a  three-days  fast 
observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  Moslem  city, 
in  commemoration  of  the  penitence  imposed 
on  the  people  of  Nineveh  by  Jonah.  He  says 
that  the  fast  has  been  kept  from  time  immemorial 
in  that  country,  and  kept  not  only  by  the  few 
Christians  there,  but  by  the  whole  Moslem  popu- 
lation. Mosul  itself  is  within  sight  of  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh,  and,  close  by  is  a  tomb  traditionally 
assigned  to  Jonah.  It  is  a  striking  confirmation 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew  writings,  thus  to  find  a 
fast,  in  commemoration  of  an  important  event 
recorded  in  them,  still  observed  almost  on  the 
very  spot  where  it  first  began.  Nineveh  has 
been  desolate  for  centuries;  the  surrounding- 
plains  have  become  a  desert;  the  Hebrew  people 
themselves  have  been  scattered  over  the  earth 
for  eighteen  hundred  years : — yet  still  the  three- 
days'  penance,  enforced  on  the  population  of  that 
corrupt  capital  of  the  ancient  world  is  kept  by 
the  few  miserable  descendants  of  the  old  Assy- 
rians, and  by  the  strangers  who  have  intermarried 
with  them,  whether  Nestorian  or  Moslem  in  their 
faith. 

M.  Victor  Place  mentions,  in  the  same  letter, 
other  facts  confirmatory  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. He  says  that  there  exists,  to  this  day,  in 
the  river  Tigris,  a  fish,  armed  with  terrible  teeth, 
and  enormous  in  its  size,  the  very  counterpart  to 
the  fish  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Tobias.  What 
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becomes  of  the  old  infidel  sneer  that  no  one  could 
find,  in  all  Mesopotamia,  a  fish  that  could  frighten 
a  man?  M.  Victor  Place  himself  has  seen  one 
of  these  fish  weighing  three  hundred  pounds. 
But  this,  he  adds,  was  a  small  specimen.  Who- 
ever has  read  Layard's  volumes,  however,  needs 
not  to  be  reminded  that  Mesopotamia  is  still  full 
of  things  recalling  the  scenes  and  customs  de- 
scribed in  the  Old  Testament.  The  cucumber- 
gardens  overhang  the  river  exactly  as  in  the  days 
of  Isaiah.  The  boats,  formed  of  skins,  of  which 
the  Bible  speaks,  navigate,  to  this  hour,  the 
waters  of  the  Tigris.  But,  more  than  all,  the 
sculptures  on  the  disinterred  palaces,  and  the 
cuneiform  writing,  so  far  as  it  has  been  deciphered, 
recall  the  chariots  of  war,  the  bearded  kings,  the 
royal  insignia,  the  manners,  the  dress,  nay !  even 
the  names  of  the  monarchs  mentioned  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  No  profane  history,  even  of 
ages  far  less  remote,  is  confirmed  in  this  respect, 
by  antiquarian  discovery,  more  completely  than 
the  Bible. — Evening  Bulletin. 


EK1END8'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  17,  1853. 

The  report  of  the  managers  of  the  schools  for 
colored  adults,  which  appears  in  this  week's  Re- 
view, is  published  at  the  request  of  one  of  the 
association,  though  apparently  quite  out  of  season. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  considered,  that  the  schools 
are  kept  open  during  the  winter  season  only,  and 
as  the  time  for  commencing  the  operations  of  the 
ensuing  winter,  is  now  nearly  at  hand,  it  may  be 
proper  to  remind  our  friends  that  a  little  pecuni- 
ary aid  will  be  necessary  to  enable  the  managers 
of  this  charity  to  perform  the  duties  entrusted  to 
their  charge. 

Anthony  Benczet  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  to  establish  a  school  in  this  city  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  colored  race  ;  and  from  his  time 
to  ours,  a  seminary  has,  with  some  intermissions, 
been  maintained  for  their  improvement.  The 
advantages  which  this  school  has  afforded  to  many 
of  that  neglected  class  are  not  easily  appreciated. 
It  is  a  well-known  part  of  the  policy  of  the  slave- 
holding  states,  not  only  to  prohibit  the  instruction 
of  slaves,  in  the  common  rudiments  of  literature, 
but  to  discourage  the  education  of  the  free  colored 
people.  Ilcnce  it  is  not  uncommon  for  colored 
persons  who  have  emigrated  from  the  south,  ami 
particularly  for  such  as  have  purchased  their 
freedom,  to  be  ignorant  of  letters,  and  conse- 
quently liable  to  all  the  impositions  to  which  such 
ignorance  must  expose  them.    To  every  man  it 


is  highly  advantageous  to  be  able  to  keep  his 
own  accounts  in  a  regular  and  intelligible  man- 
ner, and  instances  are  not  wanting  among  the 
pupils  of  this  seminary,  of  serious  losses  being 
averted  by  the  knowledge  of  writing  acquired 
under  its  auspices.  To  those  of  a  serious  turn, 
the  capacity  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  other 
pious  works,  must  be  highly  interesting  and  con- 
solatory. If  we  could  diffuse  among  the  poorer 
classes  in  general,  and  particularly  among  the 
colored  race,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  letters, 
and  a  taste  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  an 
important  measure  would  be  put  into  operation 
for  breaking  up  the  habit,  so  lamentably  preva- 
lent with  the  uneducated,  of  spending  their 
leisure  hours  in  idleness  or  in  employments  more 
corrupting  than  idleness.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
hoped,  that  Friends  and  others  will  freely  con- 
tribute the  necessary  funds  for  giving  efficiency 
to  this  offshoot  of  Benezet's  philanthropy.  This 
will  be  to  fulfil  the  spirit  of  the  admonition,  cast 
thy  seed  on  moist  places,  with  the  assurance  that 
it  will  be  found  at  a  future  day. 


Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. — Though  the  time 
of  opening  that  meeting  was  the  5th  of  the  cur- 
rent month,  but  little  information  respecting  it 
had  come  to  hand  when  this  paper  was  prepared 
for  the  press.  We  learn,  however,  that  the  meet- 
ing was  opened  in  the  usual  manner,  on  Second- 
day  morning  the  5th,  but  was  soon  informed  that 
an  individual  who  was  not  in  membership  was 
present.  It  appears  that  the  person  alluded  to 
was  one  holding  a  prominent  position  among  the 
seceders  who  have  been  disowned  by  Friends  in 
New  England,  but  who  still  claim  their  rights  of 
membership.  In  consequence  of  this  intrusion, 
no  business  was  transacted  during  that  day,  ex- 
cept giving  direction,  in  the  minute  of  adjourn- 
ment, for  the  representatives  to  stop  at  the  rise 
of  the  meeting,  to  deliberate  on  the  choice  of  a 
clerk. 

On  Third-day,  the  same  individual  being  pre- 
sent, no  business  was  transacted  except  the  re- 
appointment of  Benjamin  Hoyle  as  clerk,  and 
Wm.  S.  Bates  as  assistant.  In  this  singular 
situation  the  meeting  continued  until  Fifth-day 
evening ;  to  which  time  only,  our  latest  informa- 
tio  n  extends. 

In  the  women's  meeting  the  usual  procedure 
was  suspended  from  a  similar  cause. 
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Died,  —  On  the  13th  ult,  in  the  75th  year  of  her 
age,  Ann  Mifflin,  a  valued  member  and  elder  of 
the  Southern  District  Monthly  Meeting  in  this  city. 

Very  early  in  life  she  was  deprived  by  death  of 
both  her  parents/ and  exposed  to  many  of  the 
temptations  incident  to  gay  life.  In  this  unpro- 
tected situation,  she  was  mercifully  cared  for  and 
watched  over  by  the  Father  of  the  fatherless;  and, 
yielding  to  the  tendering  visitations  of  his  love, 
was  strengthed  to  turn  her  back  upon  the  plea- 
sures and  fashions  of  a  vain  world,  and  taking 
upon  her  the  yoke  and  cross  of  Christ,  to  deny 
herself  and  follow  Him  in  the  way  of  his  leading. 
As  she  grew  in  years  she  increased  in  religious 
stability  and  watchfulness,  and  became  a  useful 
and  exemplary  member  of  Society,  to  the  services 
of  which  she  devoted  much  of  her  time. 

She  possessed  excellent  natural  abilities,  a  cul- 
tivated literary  taste,  a  purity  and  refinement  of 
mind  seldom  surpassed,  and  a  gentle  and  amiable 
disposition.  These  being  regulated  and  sanctified 
by  Divine  grace,  and  adorned  by  a  meek  and 
humble  spirit,  rendered  her  society  peculiarly  in- 
teresting, while  her  conversation,  though  cheerful 
and  sometimes  vivacious,  was  marked  by  a  scrupu- 
lous avoidance  of  even  the  appearance  of  evil, 
and  of  whatever  would  lessen  the  reputation  of 
another.  Maintaining,  to  the  close  of  life,  a  cir- 
cumspect and  consistent  walk,  she  gently  and 
calmly  descended  to  the  borders  of  the  grave, 
realizing  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  humble  hope, 
which  she  expressed  to  a  friend  sometime  before 
her  decease,  that  when  the  present  scene  closed 
to  her,  it  would  be  in  a  peaceful  calm. 

 ,  At  his  residence,  near  Richmond,  Ind.,  on 

the  11th  of  the  5th  month,  1853,  Samuel  M.  Wal- 
lis,  after  a  short  illness,  aged  about  38  years.  A 
member  of  White  Water  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  Of  the  measles,  1 6th  of  4th  month  last,  at 

his  residence  in  Green  County,  Ohio,  William 
Mendenhall,  an  esteemed  member  of  Cesar's 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  54th  year  of  his 
age.  He  left  a  large  family  and  numerous  friends 
to  mourn  his  loss. 


 ,  At  his  residence,  near  Burlington,  Warren 

County,  Ohio,  on  the  6th  of  6th  month,  John  Spray, 
a  member  and  elder  of  Cesar's  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 


THE  FORTUNES  OP  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

On  the  southern  shore  of  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific, 
the  Spaniards,  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  erected  a  Presidio  or  fort,  consisting 
of  a  square  court  enclosed  with  mud-walls  pierced 
for  musketry.  Within  these  walls  were  some 
small  dwellings  for  the  soldier  settlers,  while  the 
centre  of  the  area  was  kept  clear  for  their  exer- 
cise. This  fort,  which  fell  long  ago  into  ruins, 
was  destined  to  play  rather  an  important  part  in 
the  world's  history.  In  the  year  1776,  two  wan- 
dering missionaries,  natives  of  Spain,  but  last 
from  Mexico,  landed  in  the  bay;  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  military  station,  they  founded 
a  Mission  at  some  little  distance,  and  set  to  the 
work  of  civilising  and  Christianising  the  native 
tribes  around  them.  The  names  of  these  indi- 
viduals were  Francisco  Palou  and  Benito  Cane- 


bon;  the  mission  was  called  Dolores,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  sufferings  of  the  Virgin ;  and 
it  became  the  parent  of  many  others  in  the  same 
country. 

The  good  fathers  appear  to  have  settled  quietly 
down,  and  to  have  found  little  difficulty  in  their 
labor  of  love.    They  erected  a  church,  with  dwel- 
lings around  it  for  themselves  and  attendants, 
and  the  natives  built  their  huts  in  squares  at  a 
little  distance.    Not  far  off,  a  secular  settlement 
was  likewise  attempted,  but  proceeded  the  length 
of  only  a  few  houses.    It  was  called  Yerba  Buena, 
after  an  herb  qf  that  name  found  on  the  hills, 
and  esteemed  for  its  medicinal  qualities,  as  well 
as  used  by  waiy  of  a  substitute  for  tea.    The  first 
settlers  there  were  from  Mexico,  excepting  a 
Russian,  who,  being  left  behind  by  a  Russian 
ship,  cast  in  his  lot  with  theirs.    But  the  town 
is  not  worth  talking  about  yet — the  Mission  drew 
every  kind  of  prosperity  to  itself.     Soon  after 
its  organisation,  says  an  authority,  it  flourished 
rapidly,  realising  all  the  hopes  of  its  founders. 
The  Indians  placed  the  most  devout  confidence 
in  the  Padres,  embracing  readily  the  new  religion, 
and  acquiring  with  it  many  of  the  arts  of  civili- 
sation.   They  continued  to  live  apart  in  small 
communities,  employing  themselves  in  tilling  the 
earth  and  other  labors  under  the  direction  of  the 
missionaries;  and  for  their  work,  of  eight  hours 
in  the  day,  they  received  from  them  food,  trinkets 
— and  rum.    'At  various  times,  parties  of  In- 
dians were  provided  with  the  proper  means,  and 
dismissed  by  the  missionaries,  that  they  might 
pursue  an  independent  life.    But  we  are  told  the 
attempt  invariably  failed,  and  that  the  natives 
sooner  or  later  returned  to  seek  the  protection 
and  guardianship  of  the  Padres,  after  "wasting 
their  cattle  and  other  stock.    Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  extent  of  those  operations,  from 
the  fact,  that  there  belonged  to  this  mission,  at 
one  period,  20,000  head  of  cattle,  3000  horses, 
and  30,000  sheep.    In  1810,  the  number  of 
Christian  baptisms  had  reached  3896;  and  in 
1831,  the  period  of  greatest  prosperity,  the  whole 
number  had  amounted  to  6883.    From  this  date, 
a  declension  took  place,  which  was  greatly  accele- 
rated by  the  Mexican  Revolution,  in  1836,  when 
the  cattle  and  property  were  destroyed,  and  the 
Indians  driven  off  by  political  disturbances.  From 
1831  to  1849,  the  number  of  baptisms  was  only 
468.    Of  the  entire  list,  it  is  computed  that 
nine-tenths  were  Indians,  and  the  remainder 
Californians,  or  immigrants,  and  their  descend- 
ants, principally  from  Mexico. 

In  1839,  the  secular  town,  if  that  can  be  called 
a  town  which  contained  only  a  few  scattered 
houses,  was  planned  and  laid  out  by  Captain  John 
Vioget;  and  in  half  a-dozen  years  it  contained  150 
inhabitants.  About  this  time,  when  the  war 
between  America  and  Mexico  had  commenced, 
there  began  to  flock  to  it  some  American  adven- 
turers, and  in  two  years  the  population  was  in- 
creased by  several  hundreds.    At  the  beginning 
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of  1847,  this  slowly-moving  town,  whose  ambi- 
tion was  confined  to  agricultural  pursuits,  changed 
its  name.  Instead  of  Yerba  Buena,  it  was  now 
San  Francisco;  and  although  its  houses  were  but 
huts  of  one  or  two  rooms,  built  chiefly  of  adobes, 
it  was  ordained  that  no  hogs  should  be  allowed 
to  run  at  large,  and  no  firearms  be  discharged 
within  the  distance  of  a  mile,  under  the  pain  of 
a  fine  of  five  dollars,  and  twenty  dollars  for  the 
offences  respectively.  In  this  memorable  year, 
the  last  of  rural  labor,  and  slow  but  steady  pro- 
gress, six  members  of  council  were  elected  by 
200  votes,  a  semi-monthly  mail  was  established 
to  some  southern  points,  and  a  small  steam-boat 
made  a  successful  expedition  round' Wood  Island. 

In  1848,  the  province  was  formally  ceded  by 
Mexico  to  the  United  States;  and  almost  simul- 
taneously a  feverish  feeling,  connected  with  me- 
tallic riches,  broke  out  in  the  small  community. 
Quicksilver-mines  were  dreamed  of;  copper  was 
said  to  be  discovered  somewhere;  saltpetre,  sul- 
phur, limestone,  coal — all,  in  turn,  had  their 
seers  and  prophets;  silver,  at  length,  became  the 
rage — the  whole  country  was  believed  to  be  un- 
derlaid with  the  precious  ore.  Gold  was  then 
hinted  at — talked  of — trumpeted;  but  wise  men 
laughed  at  the  splendid  illusion.  Louder  and 
louder  grew  the  buzz,  till  the  laugh  was  drowned 
in  the  noise ;  and  then,  almost  on  a  sudden,  there 
was  no  sound  heard  in  San  Francisco.  Stores 
closed,  and  empty  houses  everywhere  met  the 
eye.  The  population  had  almost  wholly  ebbed 
away;  and  of  the  numerous  placards  of  American 
industry,  the  only  one  prominent  in  the  town 
was  this :  '  Highest  price  paid  here  for  Califor- 
nian  gold.'  'The  temporary  suspension  of  trade 
and  business  was  soon  followed  by  the  most  ex- 
traordinary activity.  Adventurers  from  all  na- 
tions, and  merchandise  of  all  kinds,  began  to 
pour  into  the  town,  on  their  way  to  the  mining 
region.  Buildings  that  had  been  vacated,  were 
filled  with  newly-arrived  gold-seekers,  hurrying 
to  the  mines.  Storehouses  were  in  demand  for 
mercantile  purposes;  and  labor,  which  had  been 
but  one  or  two  dollars  a  day  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  gold,  was  not  to  be  had  at  any  price.  Car- 
penters often  refused  fifteen  and  twenty  dollars 
a  day.  Schools  and  churches  were  forgotten; 
and  if  public  meetings  were  held,  the  object  was 
to  fix  the  value  of  gold-dust,  or  to  make  plans 
for  testing  it.  In  August,  immigrants  began  to 
arrive  at  the  rate  of  500  a  month.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  the  harbor  was  described  a^ 
crowded  with  shipping,  the  wharves  lined  with 
goods  and  merchandise,  and  the  streets  filled  with 
a  busy  throng.  Fifty  persons,  it  was  computed, 
spent  the  night  without  the  cover  of  a  roof.' 

In  September  of  that  year,  a  grand  event  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  San  Francisco.  This 
was  the  arrival  in  the  port  of  the  first  square- 
rigged  vessel;  and  no  sooner  was  it  known  that 
she  was  actually  discharging  her  cargo,  than 
goods  of  all  kinds  fell  prodigiously  in  price,  and 


town-lands  rose  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  A  lot 
bordering  on  the  water,  which  had  been  offered 
for  5,000  dollars,  and  refused  by  everybody,  sold 
the  next  day  for  10,000  dollars.  In  the  same 
month,  the  first  brick-building  -was  erected.  All 
sorts  of  ambitious  projects  were  talked  of;  a  tem- 
perance society — a  lyceum — an  hospital — a  thea- 
tre. A  chaplain  to  the  'city'  was  installed — a 
city  which  now  polled  the  not  very  extravagant 
number  of  347  votes  at  an  election  of  councilmen. 
Before  the  year  closed,  the  mining  adventurers, 
who  had  returned  home  for  the  winter,  found 
that  some  very  remarkable  changes  had  taken 
place.  Lots  of  land  they  had  left  selling  for 
2000  dollars,  had  risen  to  15,000  dollars;  and 
houses  they  could  have  rented  for  20  dollars  a 
month,  were  now  charged  at  100  dollars. 

In  February,  1849,  the  arrival  of  the  first 
steam-ship  in  the  mail-service  set  the  citizens 
wild  with  rapture  and  exultation;  but  in  a  few 
months,  the  harbor  was  crowded  with  vessels  of 
all  kinds,  and  immigrants  landed  in  thousands. 
Then  came  the  launch  of  a  little  iron  steam-boat, 
and  her  experimental  trip  to  the  Sacramento. 
On  this  occasion,  she  brought  back  a  number  of 
salmon  from  the  golden  river,  some  of  which  sold 
for  forty-five  dollars  apiece.  This  vessel  was  soon 
followed,  on  the  same  route,  by  other  steamers, 
and  the  expeditions  of  the  miners  were  shortened 
from  seven  days  to  seventeen  hours. 

Great  fortunes  are  sometimes  made  in  a  manner 
not  very  cleanly;  and  even  so  it  happened  with 
this  city,  which  was  called  suddenly  forth  by  the 
magic  of  gold,  from  the  foundation  of  mud.  In 
the  following  winter,  which  chanced  to  be  as  wet 
as  our  last  winter  in  England,  all  San  Francisco 
was  a  quagmire.  To  remove  the  mud  was  im- 
possible; but  the  inhabitants  tried  to  make  it  of 
a  thick  enough  consistence  to  admit  of  passage, 
by  laying  down  upon  the  streets  a  layer  of  brush- 
wood and  rubbish.  But  layer  after  layer  disap- 
peared in  the  unfathomable  abyss,  and  with  it, 
now  and  then,  an  unfortunate  mule.  When  men 
were  adventurous  enough  to  attempt  crossing, 
the}'  sometimes  owed  their  lives  to  their  neigh- 
bors. Tradition  tells  of  one  person  who  actually 
disappeared  under  these  circumstances.  The  in- 
tersection of  Clay  and  Montgomery  Streets  being 
a  principal  thoroughfare,  was  the  scene  of  many 
interesting  and  exciting  incidents.  To  cross  on 
foot  became  completely  impossible,  until  a  sub- 
merged footway  was  constructed  with  bags  of 
beans,  damaged  rice,  bundles  of  tobacco,  and  a 
general  assortment  of  spare  merchandise.  Over 
this  invisible  bridge,  experienced  navigators  might 
succeed  in  making  their  way;  but  wo  to  the  un- 
skilled wayfarer  who,  in  attempting  the  path, 
deviated  from  the  subaqueous  line  of  march  !  In 
the  dearth  of  business  and  amusements,  many 
citizens  found  agreeable  employment  in  watching 
the  progress  of  their  fellow-men  through  the 
difficulties  of  travel,  and  rendering  assistance  in 
desperate  cases.    New  comers  often  landed  from 
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shipboard  rigged  in  their  Sunday's  best,  and  with 
boots  brightly  polished,  intending  to  strike  the 
natives  with  surprise  by  such  tokens  of  high  civili- 
sation ;  but  scarcely  had  they  touched  terra  firma, 
when  they  made  the  discovery,  that  terra  firma 
was  not  there;  and  they  were  glad  to  get  back 
to  the  ship,  with  the  loss  not  only  of  Day  &  Mar- 
tin's polish,  but  of  the  boots  themselves,  which 
they  were  constrained  to  leave  deep  buried  in  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco ! 

Another  curious  trait  of  the  Golden  City.  'In 
those  days'  says . our  authority — the  mushroom 
citizen  is  talking  of  1849! — 'before  the  recent 
improvements  in  the  delivery  of  letters,  the  post- 
office  exhibited  the  most  curious  scenes  on  the 
arrival  of  the  mails  from  the  Atlantic  states. 
People  crowded  by  hundreds  into  the  long  lines, 
to  march  to  the  windows  in  quest  of  letters  from 
home.  Desperate  efforts  were  made  to  secure  a 
place  near  the  window,  in  anticipation  of  the 
opening  of  the  office.  Men  rose  from  their  beds 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  for  this  purpose.  It 
was  a  common  practice  to  provide  a  chair,  and 
hitch  up,  step  by  step,  as  the  procession  slowly 
advanced,  whiling  away  the  time  with  cigars  and 
other  appliances.  Persons  were  exposed  for 
hours  to  the  most  drenching  rains,  which  they 
bore  with  heroic  fortitude,  rather  than  relinquish 
their  post.  Men  of  speculative  views,  who  ex- 
pected no  letters,  secured  advanced  places,  and 
then  sold  them,  sometimes  for  as  much  as  eight 
or  ten  dollars. 

In  those  days,  too,  the  dress  of  the  city  was 
picturesque  in  its  infinite  variety — comprehend- 
ing jackets,  bangups,  Spanish  wrappers,  serapes, 
blankets,  bear-skins ;  boots  with  red  or  green  tops, 
horsemen's  boots,  miner's  boots,  fishermen's  boots ; 
and  a  splendid  choice  of  hats,  of  which  the  most 
popular  was  the  California  slouch — convertible  at 
will  into  a  pillow,  a  basin,  a  handkerchief,  Or  a  bas- 
ket. When  female  immigrants,  however,  began  to 
flock  into  the  city,  the  picturesque  declined,  and 
the  gold-seekers  sent  off  in  a  hurry  to  Broadway 
for  models  of  costume.  Two  theatres  sprang  up, 
with  crowds  of  drinking  and  gambling  houses; 
and  the  citizens,  being  now  in  the  broad  path  of 
city  civilisation,  amused  themselves  with  concerts, 
balls,  dinner-parties,  and  military  suppers.  By 
this  time,  San  Francisco  had  extended  into  the 
country,  and  absorbed  into  itself  the  Mission  of 
the  reverend  Padres. 

In  1849,  occurred  the  first  of  eight  or  nine 
conflagrations,  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  up 
to  last  year,  reduced  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
city  to  ashes.  About  the  same  time,  the  first 
step  was  taken  to  extinguish  the  Golden  City  with 
a  debt,  which  speedily  amounted  to  a  million  and 
ahalf  of  dollars.  In  January,  1850,  three  females 
arrived  from  Sydney;  and  being  unable  to  pay 
for  their  passage,  they  were  publicly  sold  for  five 
months  by  the  captain  of  the  ship.  They  fetched 
fifteen  dollars  each.  In  this  year,  there  were  six 
daily  newspapers  published  in  San  Francisco,  to 
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which  two  more  were  added  in  the  following  year. 
There  were  likewise  seven  churches  in  the  city. 
The  harbor  was  crowded  with  large  vessels  from 
all  the  great  ports  in  the  world;  but  once  there, 
return  was  impossible.  Tbe  crews  deserted  in  a 
body,  and  rushed  to  the  mines;  many  of  the 
ships  were  dragged  upon  the  beach  at  high-water, 
and  converted  into  storehouses :  one  of  them  be- 
came a  large  hotel.  Another  singular  feature  of 
the  city  was  formed  by  the  Chinese  immigrants. 
At  a  grand  funeral  procession,  commemorative  of 
the  death  of  the  American  president,  Taylor,  a 
body  of  those  curious-looking  citizens  attended 
in  their  national  costume,  and  ever  since  they 
have  exhibited  great  interest  in  all  public  de- 
monstrations, parading  with  banners  and  music. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  occasions, 
was  the  celebration  of  the  admission  of  California 
into 'the  American  Union  in  1850. 

In  1851,  the  streets  were  paved  with  wood  in 
such  a  way  as  to  defy  the  mud,  and  they  were 
begun  to  be  brilliantly  lighted,  when  one  of  the 
usual  conflagrations  oecuiTed,  which  ate  out  the 
heart  of  the  city,  the  centre  of  business,  leaving 
only  straggling  outskirts.  But  this  proved  a 
benefit  rather  than  a  misfortune,  for  it  roused  in 
earnest  the  extraordinary  energies  of  the  people ; 
and  the  burned  district  was  speedily  covered  with 
houses,  pretty  nearly  fire-proof.  For  this  reason, 
the  fire  of  last  November  was  comparatively  a 
mere  trifle :  the  damage  was  only  100,000  dollars, 
while  that  of  the  former  couflagration  was  com- 
puted by  millions.  The  following  is  a  picture  of 
the  city  as  it  now  stands : — 

'The  city  of  San  Francisco  stands  on  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  between  the  bay  and  the  ocean, 
fronting  eastward  on  the  bay,  and  having  the 
ocean  five  miles  on  the  west.  The  bay  extends 
southward  some  fifty  miles,  parallel  with  the  sea, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
land,  varying  from  five  to  twenty  miles  in  width. 
The  city  is  on  the  extreme  point  of  this  promon- 
tory. Its  site  is  handsome  and  commanding, 
being  on  an  inclined  plane,  half  a  mile  in  extent, 
from  the  water's  edge  to  the  hills  in  the  rear. 
Two  points  of  land — Clark's  Point  on  the  north, 
and  Rincon  Point  on  the  south,  one  mile  apart — 
project  into  the  bay,  forming  a  crescent  between 
them,  which  is  the  water-front  of  the  city,  and 
which  has  already  been  filled  in  and  covered  with 
buildings  to  the  extent  of  half  a  mile.  Those 
points,  and  the  lofty  hills  north  and  west,  upon 
which  the  city  is  rapidly  climbing,  afford  a  most 
extensive  and  picturesque  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  There  are  scarcely  to  be  found 
more  charming  and  diversified  prospects  than  are 
presented  from  these  heights.  Taking  your  stand 
on  Telegraph  Hill,  to  the  north  of  the  city,  and 
looking  eastward,  you  see  the  spacious  bay,  eight 
miles  in  width,  crowded  with  ships  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe;  and  the  fertile  coast  of 
Contra  Costa  beyond,  with  its  new  city  of  Oak- 
'  land,  behind  which  rise  hill  on  hill,  to  the  Red- 
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wood  forests  on  the  summits.  Towering  over 
these,  is  the  conical  peak  of  Mount  Diabolo,  at  a 
distance  of  thirty-five  miles.  To  the  north,  is 
the  entrance  from  the  ocean,  almost  beneath  your 
feet;  and  Saucelito,  six  miles  distant,  at  the  foot 
of  the  opposite  hills.  The  northern  arm  of  the 
bay  also  stretches  away  till  lost  in  the  distance, 
studded  with  smoking  steamers  on  their  way  to 
the  numerous  points  on  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers.  Turning  to  the  south,  you  look 
down  the  busy  city,  whose  tumultuous  din  rings 
steadily  in  your  ear — the  Mission  Dolores,  in  a 
charming  little  valley  beyond,  backed  by  graceful 
hills — the  southern  arm  of  the  bay  lost  in  the 
horizon — and  the  dim  and  distant  coast-range  of 
mountains  running  parallel  on  the  east.  Facing 
the  west,  you  look  upQn  the  narrow  strait  through 
which  the  restless  ocean  ebbs  and  flows,  and  into 
which  the  sea-breeze  sweeps  daily  with  its.  chil- 
ling but  purifying  mists — the  Golden  Gate — the 
Presidio — the  Fort — the  great  ocean  beyond.' 

Finally,  the  extracts  we  have  given  throughout 
this  article  are  from  the  preface  to  a  Directory 
published  in  January  last — a  directory  of  9000 
names  and  addresses  for  this  city,  which,  half-a- 
dozen  years  ago,  consisted  of  a  few  straggling 
huts ;  and  which  now,  as  we  learn  from  the  cen- 
sus of  last  year — received  since  writing  the  above 
— contains  a  population  of  34,876  souls.  Of  this 
number,  only  5154  are  females.  The  foreign 
residents  amount  to  16,144  males,  and  2710 
females;  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  a 
hundred  negroes  and  mulattoes,  being  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Verily,  there  are  few  episodes 
in  the  history  of  the  world  more  remarkable  than 
the  fortunes  of  San  Francisco.* — Chambers' s 
Journal. 


REPORT  ON  ADULT  COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

To  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  free  In- 
struction of  Adult  Colored  Persons,  the  Mana- 
gers report : 

That  the  schools  for  men  and  women  were 
opened  in  the  building  on  Raspberry  street, 
on  the  4th  of  10th  month  last,  and  continued 
until  the  25th  of  Second  month,  when  they  were 
closed  for  the  season. 

On  the  evening  the  schools  were  opened,  32 
men  and  36  women  were  admitted;  the  whole 
number  entered  during  the  season  was  348 ;  viz. 
131  men  and  217  women. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  term  of  five 
months,  was  50  men  and  nearly  52  women,  con- 
trasting favorably  with  that  of  former  years. 

The  course  of  instruction  has  been, asherctoforc, 
generally  rudimental,  endeavors  being  made  to 
ground  the  pupils  thoroughly  in  the  rudiments 

•  The  population  of  the  whole  state  is  264,435. 
The  capital  invested  in  mining  operations  is  13,897,447 
dollars,  of  which  gold-mining  has  about  one-third. 
The  capital  employed  for  all  other  purposss  is 
41,001,933  dollars. 
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of  education,  rather  than  to  press  them  forward 
beyond  their  ability  to  understand  and  acquire 
to  advantage. 

Copies  of  the  Moral  Almanac  were  freely  dis- 
tributed in  both  schools,  and  several  dozens  of 
the  New  Testament  were  kindly  furnished  by  the 
Bible  Association  of  Friends,  at  a  low  rate,  which 
were  sold  to  scholars  at  the  same  price. 

The  order  of  both  schools  has  been  well  sus- 
tained, and  the  improvement  of  the  pupils 
creditable.  Numerous  individuals  visited  the 
schools  during  the  past  winter ;  the  interest  thus 
manifested  conjointly  with  that  of  the  members 
and  managers,  acts,  we  believe,  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  scholars. 

At  the  close  of  the  schools  much  heartfelt 
thankfulness  was  expressed  by  the  scholars  for  the 
benefit  they  had  received;  and  they  were  en- 
couraged to  be  diligent  in  improving  what  they 
had  already  acquired.  One  of  them  stated  that 
he  had  saved  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
by  being  able  to  keep  his  own  accounts;  another 
was  thankful  he  could  read  the  scriptures;  and 
another  that  he  could  do  his  own  writing.  Many 
of  them  spoke  of  the  schools  in  a  manner  grati- 
fying to  the  managers  present. 

In  conclusion,  the  managers  are  induced  to 
believe  that  the  liberality  of  individuals  contribut- 
ing to  the  funds  of  the  association,  and  their  own 
services  are  profitably  expended  in  this  praise- 
worthy, though  humble  institution. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Managers.  Francis  Bacon,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Sd  mo.,  1st,  1853. 

Officers  of  the  Association. 

Secetary. — Charles  J.  Allen. 

Treasurer. — John  C.  Allen. 

Managers. — Nath.  H.  Brown,  "William  II. 
Burr,  William  L.  Edwards,  Francis  Bacon,  An- 
thony M.  Kimber,  Edward  Sharpless,  Samuel 
Woobnau,  Samuel  Allen,  Win.  L.  Baily. 


THE  MAUVAISES  TERRES  OF  NEBRASKA. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITT1ER. 

The  traveller  who  enters  the  Territory  of  Ne- 
braska from  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Missouri,  and 
takes  the  direction  of  Fort  Laramie  along  the  val- 
ley of  the  White  River,  finds  himself  passing 
over  a  fine  high  prairie  country,  luxuriant  with 
unshorn  grasses,  and  gay  with  uncultured  flowers. 
Suddenly,  from  one  of  the  terraced  elevations 
which  slowly  and  gradually  uplift  the  prairie  to 
the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  calm  mo- 
notony of  the  landscape  is  broken  by  an  abrupt 
depression  of  from  one  to  three  hundred  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  Be- 
fore him  stretches  a  vast  valley,  the  width  of 
which  is  estimated  at  thirty  miles,  and  which 
reaches  westerly  to  the  foot  of  the  Black  Hills,  a 
distance  of  nearly  ninety  miles.  He  looks  out 
upon  a  dreary  waste,  scantily  clothed  with  grass, 
and  rough  and  ridgy  with  tall,  irregular,  prisma- 
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tic  and  columnar  masses  of  rock,  rising  splintered 
and  abraded,  into  every  conceivable  form,  to  the 
height  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet. 

It  is  as  if,  by  some  great  convulsion  of  Nature, 
this  vast  and  dismal  tract  had  suddenly  sunk  from 
the  great  prairie  level,  leaving  its  bony  articula- 
tions of  rock  standing  thickly  over  it,  like  the 
ribs  of  some  gigantic  skeleton,  from  which  the 
flesh  had  fallen. 

Seen  in  the  distance,  those  rocky  piles,  so  tall, 
so  vast,  so  multitudinous,  intersected  by  labyrin- 
thine passages,  their  turreted  walls,  truncated 
pyramids,  and  sharp,  clustering  spires,  rising  into 
light  from  the  black  masses  of  their  shadows, 
assume  the  appearance  of  artificial  structures — a 
wild  night-mare  dream  of  Cyclopean  architecture 
— flanking  buttress  and  lofty  arch,  shaft,  colon- 
nade, and  spire — the  Petrea  of  the  Western  wil- 
derness— a  silent  city  of  the  dead — stretching  out 
to  the  horizon's  line  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left,  and  westwardly  in  endless  succession  of 
towers  and  mural  escarpments,  to  the  grim  back- 
ground of  the  Black  Mountains. 

"So  thickly,"  says  the  geological  surveyor  of 
this  wonderful  tract,  in  his  report  to  Congress, 
"are  these  natural  towers  studded  over  this  ex- 
traordinary region,  that  the  traveller  threads  his 
way  through  deep,  intricate  passages,  not  unlike 
some  quaint  old  town  of  the  European  con- 
tinent. 

"One  might  almost  imagine  oneself  approach- 
ing some  magnificent  city  of  the  dead,  where  the 
labor  and  genius  of  forgotten  nations  had  left 
behind  them  a  multitude  of  monuments  of  their 
art  and  skill. 

"  On  descending  from  the  heights,  however,  and 
proceeding  to  thread  this  vast  labyrinth  and  in- 
spect in  detail  its  deep,  intricate  recesses,  the 
realities  of  the  scene  soon  dissipate  the  illusions 
"  of  distance.  The  castellated  forms  which  fancy 
had  conjured  up  vanish,  and  around  one,  on 
every  side,  is  bleak  and  barren  desolation." 

The  whole  region  is,  in  fact,  one  of  savage  and 
irremediable  desolation.  The  curse  of  sterility 
broods  over  it — treeless  and  pathless — a  maze  of 
innumerable  defiles,  choked  with  debris,  and  over- 
hung with  ash-colored  walls  of  rock. 

For  the  geologist,  however,  this  melancholy 
tract  has  no  lack  of  interest.  It  is  rich  in  fossil 
remains  of  animal  races  long  extinct,  and  here- 
tofore unknown.  Grim  secrets  of  an  early  world, 
unshapely  and  monstrous  forms  of  rudimental 
life,  present  themselves  in  some  localities,  at  every 
turn.  The  enormous  Palocotherium,  which  form- 
ed a  connecting  link  between  the  tapir  and  the 
rhinoceros,  the  horse  and  the  hog — one  specimen 
of  which  measured  five  feet  along  the  range  of 
its  teeth — the  Archiotherium,  uniting  in  itself 
the  characters  of  the  pachyderous,  plantigrades, 
and  the  digitigrades,  foreshadowing  in  its  singular 
combination  the  hog,  the  bear  and  the  cat — the 
small  rhinoceros  Nebrascensis,  bearing  a  marked 
resemblance  to  the  living  babyrousa  and  pecarry, 
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together  with  many  other  remarkable  and  novel 
varieties  of  animal  life,  roamed  over  these  lands 
at  a  period  so  remote  that  the  mind  staggers 
under  the  effort  of  computation.  Geology  as- 
cribes the  date  of  their  existence  to  a  time  when, 
of  all  which  now  constitutes  Europe  and  Asia, 
only  a  few  scattered  islands,  slowly  rising  from  a 
wide  waste  of  ocean,  were  visible;  when  Mount 
iEtna  and  the  plateau  of  Sicily  were  still  deep 
under  the  tertiary  Mediterranean  sea;  when  the 
Alps  and  the  great  sub  Himmalayan  range  of 
Northern  India  were  yet  unformed;  when,  on 
this  continent,  the  now  inland  mountain  chains 
were  the  seaboard  of  the  Atlantic,  whose  waves 
washed  the  great  Mississippi  valley,  and  beat 
against  the  bluffs  of  Vicksburg.  These  fossil 
deposits  are  exciting  a  great  degree  of  interest  in 
the  scientific  world;  and  already,  during  the  pre- 
sent season,  three  expeditions,  one  of  them  com- 
posed of  European  savans,  have  left  St.  Louis, 
to  renew  the  investigation  of  these  mysteries,  and 
decipher  their  marvellous  record  of  the  history  of 
our  planet. 

The  Mauvaises  Terres,  notwithstanding  their 
great  extent,  occupy  in  reality  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  beautiful  Territory  of  Nebraska. 
Close  around  their  waste  and  desolation, 

"Spreading  between  the  streams  are  wondrous  beauti- 
ful prairies, 

Billowy  bays  of  grass  ever  rolling  in  sunshine  and 
shadow, 

Bright  with  luxuriant  clusters  of  roses  and  purple 
amorphas. 

Over  them  wander  the  buffalo  herds,  and  the  elk,  and 
the  roe-buck.  • 

Over  them  wander  the  wolves  and  the  herds  of  rider- 
less horses, 

Fires  that  blast  and  blight,  and  winds  that  are  weary 
of  travel. 

And  over  all  is  the  sky,  the  clear  crystalline  heaven, 
Like  the  protecting  hand  of  God  inverted  above  them." 

The  promise  which  this  country  holds  out  to 
the  emigrant  is,  it  must  be  owned,  greatly  abated 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  late  session  of  Congress 
on  the  bill  for  its  organization  as  a  Territory  of 
the  United  States.  That  bill  was  rejected  in  the 
Senate,  after  a  brief  debate,  disclosing  the  set- 
tled hostility  of  the  Southern  members  to  any 
increase  of  free  territory.  The  delegate  of  the 
Nebraska  settlers  was  told  by  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, that  he  had  "  rather  see  the  whole  terri- 
tory sunk  than  organized  as  free  soil."  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  territorial  organization 
has  been  delayed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
slaveholders,  with  their  slaves,  to  obtain  a  foot- 
hold in  Nebraska.  That  the  Government  would 
countenance  such  a  design  to  the  extent  of  its 
power  there  is  little  doubt ;  and  thus,  what  na- 
tural causes  have  done  to  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory, may  be  inflicted  upon  the  whole  by  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  men.  The  tide  of  free 
emigration  is  now  rapidly  rolling  across  Iowa,  and 
filling  up  the  great  bends  of  the  Missouri.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  that  emigration  shall 
pause  on  the  confines  of  Nebraska,  and,  recoiling 
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from  its  green  luxuriance,  as  the  traveller  now 
does  from  the  gloomy  desert  which  it  encircles, 
turn  away  to  the  free  homes  of  Oregon  and  Mi- 
nesota.  The  restriction  of  the  old  Missouri 
Compromise  finds  little  respect  in  the  eyes  of 
Southern  propagandists  and  Northern  dema- 
gogues, and  nothing  but  a  revival  of  Anti-Slave- 
ry feeling  on  the  part  of  the  free  States,  seems 
likely  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Slavery  north  of 
the  line  of  36  deg.  30  min.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  Bad  Lands  are  not  significant 
of  the  future  condition  of  a  whole  Territory, 
blighted  and  blasted  by  that  "  cleaving  curse," 
which  already  burns  deep  into  the  soil  of  one- 
half  the  Union,  stolen  away  from  its  sisterhood 
of  Freedom,  and  added  to  the  Mauvaises 
Terres  oe  Slavery. — Nat.  Era. 


PARDSHAW  cragg. 

A  run  of  fine  summer  weather  some  few  years 
ago  tempted  me  to  take  up  my  quarters  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  at  the  secluded  inn  on  the 
margin  of  Crummock  Lake,  well  known  to  all 
Cumberland  tourists  as  the  comfortable  and 
homely,  but  withal  romantic  and  delightfully- 
situated  Scale  Hill.  It  belongs,  I  was  told,  to  a 
wealthy  manufacturing  family  in  Leeds,  who 
have  invested  some  of  the  profits  of  their  spindles 
in  several  of  the  finest  estates  that  adorn  the  lake 
district. 

One  day,  nearly  the  last  of  my  sojourn  at 
Scale  Hill,  I  rambled  past  the  rugged  banks  of 
Loweswater,  and  along  the  wild  road  so  frightfully 
steep  at  the  outset  which  leads  over  the  moor  to 
the  valleys  beyond.  On  the  way,  I  overtook  a 
young  pedestrian  of  affable  manners,  who  seemed 
to  possess  much  information  of  interest  to  me  re- 
specting local  history  and  associations.  We 
compared  notes  upon  the  different  places  I  had 
visited,  and  on  my  asking  him  at  last  if  he  thought 
I  had  exhausted  the  catalogue  of  "  Lions,"  he 
answered  with  a  smile,  that  I  "seemed  to  have 
sought  out  the  natural  wonders  of  the  neighbor- 
hood with  successful  diligence,  but  that  there 
were  some  places  near  us  which  he  believed,  in 
the  eyes  of  one  small  sect  of  Christians  at  least, 
possessed  associations  of  some  charm  and  interest. 
The  most  notable  was  Pardshaw  Cragg,  the 
rocky  eminence  across  the  valley  before  us,  where 
George  Fox,  the  founder  of  Quakerism,  is  said  to 
have  preached  in  '  demonstration  of  the  spirit 
and  in  power,'  to  immense  open-air  meetings, 
hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  all  grades  in  life 
having  been  converted  to  his  tenets  en  masse." 
lie  further  added  with  courtesy,  that,  if  I  inclined 
to  visit  the  spot,  he  was  at  my  service  as  guide. 

To  this  offer  1  readily  consented,  and  in  walk- 
ing on  proceeded  to  observe  that  whilst  the  name 
of  George  Fox  was  familiar  to  my  mindas  identified 
with  the  peculiar  sect  which  he  originated,  and 
I  had  also  seen  him  mentioned  with  respect,  or 
something  more  than  that,  by  Coleridge,  Mackin- 
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tosh,  Carlyle,  and  some  other  authors,  I  must 
plead  great  ignorance  of  his  history,  and  was 
certainly  never  before  aware  that  his  labors  had 
been  so  marvellously  crowned.  "  Surely,"  I 
added,  "if  it  were  so,  how  does  it  happen  there 
is  so  little  indication  of  it  in  the  number  of  his 
followers  at  the  present  day?" 

"  That,"  replied  my  new  friend,  "  is  a  question 
I  cannot  undertake  to  settle,  but  probably  the 
Quakers  themselves  would  solve  it  by  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  seed  fell  upon  stony  ground,  so  that 
when  the  sun  of  this  world  arose,  the  promised 
increase  was  scorched  and  withered  away, 
'because  it  had  no  root.'  And  from  what  has 
come  to  my  knowledge  on  the  subject,  this  argu- 
ment does  not  seem  untenable,  applying  it,  not 
to  the  generation  of  these  first  Quakers  only,  but 
to  the  race  of  inhabitants  generally  from  Fox's 
time  to  the  present.  The  doctrines  which  we 
may  suppose  he  enunciated  from  yonder  Cragg 
were  based  upon  the  recognition  of  an  inward 
Divine  revelation,  which  he  declared  to  be  the 
interpreter  of  scripture,  and  the  true  spiritual 
guide  and  teacher  witnessed  in  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men.  The  acceptance  of  these 
principles  involved  the  downfall  of  priests  (as  a 
profession)  and  all  priestly  assumptions  and 
supremacy,  and  moreover,  would  have  rendered 
irreconcileable  many  phases  of  civil  thraldom, 
hatred  of  which  was  deeply  intermingled  with 
the  religious  feelings  of  that  period.  The  prac- 
tices and  manner  of  life  which  Fox  and  his 
coadjutors  exhibited  to  the  world  as  resulting 
from  the  application  of  their  doctrines,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  strict  probity,  purity,  and  self- 
denial.  Now  repugnant  as  such  an  example 
might  be  deemed  to  have  been  to  popular  tastes 
and  passions,  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  great  straggle  which  then  divided 
the  nation,  will  see  there  was  yet  much  that  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  Puritan  temper  of  the 
times.  Taking  all  things  into  account,  one  need 
hardly  wonder  that  in  an  age  of  remarkable  religi- 
ous enthusiasm,  the  teaching,  so  harmonious  in 
precept  and  practice,  of  these  earnest  apostles, 
came  home  with  special  conviction  to  a  com- 
munity comparatively  shut  out  from  the  world, 
and  hitherto  almost  untainted  by  its  corruptions  ; 
who  had  not  become  '  polite'  enough  to  scoff  at 
virtue  and  make  a  merit  of  impiety.  But  as  the 
dissipated  habits  and  loose  morality  of  succeeding 
years  gradually  crept  into  their  seclusion,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  Quaker  proselytes  came  to 
mingle  more  with  the  world,  and  to  be  enticed 
away  to  towns  and  cities,  to  exchange  the  substan- 
tial comforts  and  social  purities  of  their  native 
valley  for  the  alluring  gains  of  commerce  and 
the  evils  attached  to  its  pursuit,  it  is  equally 
accountable  how  easily  they  suffered  themselves 
to  be  estranged  from  the  strict  duties  and  disci- 
pline of  their  creed,  particularly  as  the  national 
priests,  whose  craft  was  in  danger,  were  supported 
by  the  law  in  enforcing  conformity  and  persecu- 
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ting  dissent  much  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  , 
Inquisition." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  admitting  the  soundness  of 
these  reasons,  are  you  quite  sure  that  Fox's  con- 
verts here  were  so  numerous  as  you  describe,  or 
is  it  not  possible  that  the  reality  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated  in  the  transmission  of  the  vague 
traditions  which  are,  I  assume,  your  chief  authori- 
ty in  the  matter  ?" 

"  Tradition  does  confirm  the  statements  I  have 
made,"  my  friend  replied,  "  but  the  facts  are  as 
indisputable  as  historical  narrative  can  be.  Fox 
himself,  in  his  quaint  autobiography,  describes 
his  successful  ministry  hereabouts  with  genuine 
simplicity :  how  he  disputed  with  priest  Wilkin- 
son, exposing  the  rottenness'  of  his  creed,  till  the 
poor  parson's  flock  all  forsook  him,  and  how  at 
last  even  Wilkinson  also  was  '  reached,'  and 
became  a  fellow-laborer  with  the  new  evangelist ; 
and  the  private  journals  of  several  of  the  same 
flock,  which  are  still  extant,  and  some  of  them  in 
print,  bear  similar  testimony.  Even  within  the 
last  century,  it  is  known  that  the  Sabbath  assem- 
blies at  the  meeting-house  before  us  often  consist- 
ted  of  400  people,  (whilst  now  I  question  if  a 
tithe  of  that  number  belong  to  it,)  and  it  is  said 
that  in  some  of  the  mountain  districts  nearly  the 
whole  population  at  once  flocked  to  the  new 
standard." 

By  this  time  we  stood  in  front  of  the  Cragg, 
Which  consists  of  low  irregular  terraces  of  lime- 
stone rock  retreating  one  above  another  to  the 
number  of  four  or  five.  Near  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  lowest  ridge  one  rock  or  cliff 
rises  prominently  from  the  rest,  in  shape  so  like 
a  pulpit  that  you  might  suppose  it  had  been 
artificially  hollowed  out  behind  to  make  standing 
room  for  a  preacher.  From  this  eminence  my 
guide  informed  me  George  Fox  had  delivered 
some  of  his  stirring  sermons,  and  it  appears  that 
to  this  day  it  goes  by  the  name  of  "  Preacher's 
Clint."  A  large  amphitheatre  immediately  below 
affords  standing  room  for  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  and  is  remarkably  adapted,  as  we 
proved  by  experiment,  for  the  conveyance  of 
sound.  Far  more  appropriately  than  the  armed 
and  sentried  gatherings  of  the  Covenanters  do 
these  meetings  of  Fox's  recall  the  early  days  of 
Christianity,  when  the  persecuted  church  sought 
the  sanctuary  of  desert  places  or  remote  "  upper 
rooms,"  and  when,  in  spite  of  all,  in  one  "  day 
there  were  added  unto  them  about  three  thous- 
and souls  !" 

Further  over  the  Cragg,  are  the  ruins  of  what 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  meeting-house  hastily 
reared  for  divine  worship,  by  this  at  first  house- 
less congregation.  Afterwards  a  more  commodi- 
ous building  was  erected  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Cragg,  where  the  remnant  of  Fox's  host  of 
followers  at  present  assemble.  Attached  to  it  is 
a  school-house,  originally  intended  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  belonging  to  the  meeting,  but 
long  since  superseded  by  the  boarding-school  at 


Ackworth,  and  other  similar  institutions  belong- 
ing to  the  Society.  There  is  also  a  large  stable 
for  the  use  of  those  members  who  live  too  remote 
to  come  to  a  meeting  on  foot.  Nor  must  I  for- 
get to  mention  the  library,  which,  with  a  praise- 
worthy concern  for  supplying  sound  reading  for 
the  poorer  members  of  the  meeting,  and  at  the 
same  time  diffusing  general  information  upon  the 
history  and  principles  of  Friends,  has  been  well 
stored  with  books  of  a  moral  and  religious  charac- 
ter open  to  the  gratuitous  perusal  of  the  inhabit- 
ants at  large.  Such  an  example  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended  to  the  adoption  of  other  com- 
munities. A  neat  grave-yard  is  situated  on  one 
side  of  the  meeting-house,  planted  round  with  fir 
trees,  and  I  observed  that  some  of  the  graves, 
though  without  any  "  monumental  stone,"  on 
which  the  mourners  are  too  apt  to  engrave  above 
the  dead, — 

"Not  what  they  were,  but  what  they  should  have  been," 

bore  traces  of  sorrowing  affection  not  less  pure 
and  simple  in  the  shape  of  flowers  planted  on  the 
turf. 

Such  a  scene  was  new  to  me,  yet  even  with  a 
churchman's  predilections,  I  could  not  but  feel 
that  here  as  surely  as  amid  the  precincts  of 
a  time-honored  cathedral,  one  stood  on  "holy 
ground."  No  "  spiritual  lord"  in  lawn  and  mi- 
tre might  have  burlesqued  the  prerogative  of 
God's  anointed  by  the  ceremony  of  consecration  j 
but  the  place  had  been  trodden  by  the  footsteps 
of  genius  and  associated  with  the  triumphs  of 
humble  piety.  "  Ah  !"  exclaimed  my  companion 
with  fervor,  "  if  hero-worship  is  ever  legitimate, 
the  Quakers  may  well  accord  it  to  George  Fox. 
His  character  and  labors,  as  your  ignorance  of 
them  illustrates,  have  not  been  properly  appreci- 
ated beyond  the  confines  of  his  own  sect.  A  few 
great  minds,  it  is  true,  have  discerned  beneath 
the  quaint  Gothic  costume,  as  well  of  his  ideas 
as  of  his  person,  a  combination  of  powers  and  fa- 
culties which,  in  the  system  of  the  modern  tijin- 
scendentalist,  might  almost  entitle  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  "  representative  man." 

(To  be  continued.) 


SPEAK  NO  ILL. 

"  Nay,  speak  no  ill !  a  kindly  word 

Can  never  leave  a  sting  behind  : 
And,  oh  !  to  breathe  each  tale  we've  heard 

Is  far  beneath  a  noble  mind. 
Full  oft  a  better  seed  is  sown 

By  choosing  thus  the  kinder  plan  ; 
For  if  but  little  good  be  known, 

Still,  let  us  speak  the  best  we  can. 

"Give  me  the  heart  that  fain  would  hide — 

Would  fain  another's  fault  efface; 
How  can  it  pleasure  human  pride 

To  prove  humanity  but  base  ? 
No  ;  let  tis  reach  a  higher  mood, 

A  nobler  estimate  of  man  ; 
Be  earnest  in  the  search  for  good, 

And  speak  of  all,  the  best  we  can. 
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Then  speak  no  ill — but  lenient  be 

To  others'  failings  as  your  own  ; 
If  you're  the  first  the  fault  to  see, 

Be  not  the  first  to  make  it  known  : 
For  life  is  but  a  passing  day, 

No  lip  may  tell  how  brief  the  span — 
Then,  oh!  the  little  time  we  stay, 

Let's  speak  of  all  the  best  we  can." 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — By  the  arrival  of  the 
Steamship  Asia  at  New  York,  on  the  evening  of 
the  8th  inst,  Liverpool  dates  to  the  27th  ult.,  have 
been  received. 

England. — The  Queen  and  royal  party  started, 
on  the  27th  ult.,  on  their  visit  to  Ireland. 

J.  R.  Ingersoll  had  delivered  to  the  Queen  his 
letters  of  recall,  and  James  Buchanan  had  been 
presented  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Three  hundred  and  seventy  railway  laborers  had 
embarked  at  Southampton  for  Sydney,  under  con- 
tract to  work  for  two  years  on  the  Sydney  railroad, 
at  five  shillings  sterling  per  day.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  their  families. 

Spain. — Accounts  from  Madrid  of  the  20th  ult. 
states  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  was  ac- 
tively occupied  with  the  railroad  question. 

The  Esjtana  publishes  letters  from  Manilla,  dated 
June  12th,  containing  accounts  of  the  operations 
of  Col.  Mariana  Oscariz,  in  the  sea  of  Jolo,  against 
the  pirates  who  infested  its  coasts.  With  the  boats 
from  his  steamships,  he  killed  80  of  the  pirates, 
took  200  prisoners,  and  liberated  33  Christians 
from  slavery. 

Roman  States. — It  has  been  already  announced 
by  telegraph  from  Rome,  that  some  agents  of  Maz- 
zini  were  arrested  there  during  the  night  of  8th 
mo.  14th.  Letters  state  that  these  prisoners  were 
the  Advocate  Petroni,  of  Bologna,  an  energetic 
leader  of  the  liberal  movement,  Sig.  Ruiz,  ac- 
countant of  Rome;  Signorina  Ruiz,  his  sister; 
Castellani,  son  of  the  well  known  jeweler  on  the 
Corso,  Rome ;  Cascia'ni,  son  of  Major  C,  of  the 
Palatine  Guard  ;  together  with  others  of  less  note, 
29kin  all,  including  some  emissaries  from  Genoa. 
The  charge  against  the  unfortunates  is  that  they 
intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  15th,  when  the 
French  troops  were  celebrating  the  fete  of  St.  Na- 

fjoleon,  to  attempt  a  coup  like  that  which  recently 
ailed  at  Milan. 

Turkey. — Intelligence  from  Constantinople  of 
the  19th  ult.  had  been  received  at  Vienna.  The 
Porte  had  accepted  the  Collective  note,  with  a  very 
trilling  verbal  qualification. 

Russia. — The  Russian  Government  has  ordered 
surveys  to  be  made  for  telegraphic  communication 
between  Petersburg  and  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Morocco. — A  letter  from'Ceuja  of  the  3d  ult., 
states  that  two  Moorish  tribes  had  risen  in  arms 
against  the  F.mprmr,  in  consequence  of  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Taxes  imposed  on  them,  and 
particularly  with  the  obligation  to  deliver*  to  the 
Sovereign  all  the  skins  of  cattle  killed  within  their 
districts.  The  Emperor  had  marched  against  them, 
but  accounts  differ  as  to  tne  result,  some  accounts 
representing  the  Emperor  to  have  gained  a  victory 
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over  the  rebels,  and  others  stating  that  he  was  de- 
feated and  obliged  to  retire. 

Mexico. — Late  advices  from  Mexico  represent 
thatgreat  dissatisfaction  exists  towards  Santa  Anna. 
Several  States  are  reported  to  have  pronounced 
against  his  recent  exactions. 

California.— The  steamship  Star  of  the  West, 
from  San  Juan,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  9th, 
and  the  Illinois,  from  Aspinwall,  on  the  1 1th  inst. 
The  former  brings  San  Francisco  dates  to  the  10th, 
and  the  latter,  to  the  16th  ult. 

The  1st  inst.  was  celebrated  by  the  citizens  of 
New  Grenada,  in  honor  of  the  adoption  of  a  new 
Constitution,  which  was  to  go  into  operation  on 
that  day,  and  by  which,  many  important  changes 
are  made  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 

The  health  of  the  Isthmus  is  good.  Much  less 
rain  fell  during  last  month  than  is  usual  at  that 
season. 

The  State  printing  of  California,  for  the  past 
year,  has  amounted  to  upwards  of  $218,000. 

A  spring  of  water,  capable  of  furnishing  fifty 
thousand  gallons  daily,  has  been  discovered  in  the 
tunnel  on  Mountain  Lake. 

A  valuable  copper  mine  has  been  discovered 
between  Los  Angelos  and  Santa  Barbara. 

Gold  dust,  in  large  quantities,  hasbeen  discovered 
within  the  city  limits  of  Sacramento. 

The  clipper  ships  Hornet  apd  Flying  Cloud, 
which  left  New  York  together  on  the  26th  of  the 
4th  month,  arrived  at  San  Francisco  on  the  sam 
day,  the  Hornet  beating  the  Flying  Cloud  only  45 
minutes. 

Advices  from  Salt  Lake  had  been  received  at 
San  Francisco.  The  crops  were  good.  The  Mor- 
mon Temple  at  Deseret  was  progressing  slowly. 

Oregon. — The  Pacific  Railroad  Exploring  party, 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  McClellan,  U.  S.  A., 
were  at  the  base  of  Mt.  St.  Helen's  when  last 
heard  from. 

The  first  ox-teams  arrived  at  Portland  from  across 
the  Plains  on  the  1st  ult.  The  party  left  St.  Josephs, 
Mo.,  on  the  20th  of  the  4th  month.  They  report 
the  grass  good  on  the  whole  route,  and  the  immi- 
grants in  good  health  and  spirits. 

Sandwich  Islands. — A  card  has  been  posted 
around  the  streets  of  Honolulu,  got  up  by  the  resi- 
dent foreigners,  requesting  the  King  and'Ministers 
to  resign. 

An  earthquake  was  felt  at  Honolulu,  on  the  17th 
of  the  7th  month. 

It  is  reported  that  eleven  French  men  of  war  are 
on  the  coast,  probably  destined  for  these  islands, 
and  that,  should  any  warlike  demonstrations  be 
ma.de  by  them,  the  stars  and  stripes  would  be  im- 
mediately run  up  on  the  islands. 

Domestic— The  yellow  fever  appears  to  be*  on 
the  decrease  lit  New  Orleans.  There  were  110 
deaths  by  the  fever  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
ending  at  6  A.  M.,  on  the  2d  inst.  The  fever  is 
ngingat  Mobile.  Tlie  number  of  deaths  from  this 
cause  for  the  forty-eight  hours  fending  at  6  P:  M. 
on  the  3d  inst..  w'as  62.  The  population  of  the 
city  is  said  not  to  exceed  twelve  thousand. 
^  At  the  last  session  of  the;  North  Ohio  Methodist 
Episcopal  Conference,  resolutions  were  passed 
strongly  condemnatory  of  slavery,  and  asserting 
it  to  be  tl^e  duty  of  the  church  to  exclude  from  her 
communion  "  all  slaveholders  who  hold  their 
fellow-men  in  bondage  for  the  sake  of  gain." 
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A  Testimony  of  Bristol  Monthly  Meeting,  con- 
cerning Samuel  Capper,  who  died  on  the 
29th  of  Eighth  month,  1852,  in  the  list  year 
of  his  age;  a  Minister  about  39  years  :  and 
whose  remains  were  interred  at  the  Friars' , 
Bristol,  on  the  bth  of  Ninth  month. 

Our  beloved  friend,  Samuel  Capper,  son  of 
Jasper  and  Anne  Capper,  was  born  in  Grace- 
cburch  Street,  London,  on  the  2d  of  third  month, 
1782.  We  are  acquainted  with  few  particulars 
of  his  youthful  days;  but  he  is  spoken  of  as 
having  manifested  an  unpromising  disposition  in 
early  childhood ;  yet  it  would  appear  that  about 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  his  parents  had  the 
comfort  of  observing  that  his  mind  had  yielded 
to  the  tendering  visitations  of  Divine  love.  They 
were  induced,  at  his  request,  to  seek  a  situation 
for  him  in  the  country ;  and,  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Joseph  Naish,  of 
Congresbury,  Somersetshire,  under  whose  roof 
he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  careful  and  Christian 
guardianship.  It  is  believed  that  the  period  of 
his  apprenticeship  was  often  remembered  by  him 
with  feelings  of  thankfulness,  as  one  in  which 
his  religious  character  was  advanced  and  deep- 
ened. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Naish,  and  settled  in  Bristol, 
where  he  commenced  business  as  a  linen-draper. 
His  prospects  were  encouraging,  but  the  occupa- 
tion was  not  adapted  to  his  habit  of  mind ;  and 
becoming  uneasy  with  the  showy  and  fashionable 
character  of  his  business,  in  about  seven  years 
he  relinquished  the  concern.  The  next  eleven 
years  were  spent  in  farming,  at  Pottern,  in  Wilt- 
shire. On  leaving  this  place,  he  again  settled 
in  Bristol,  and  continued  to  reside  there  till  the 
close  of  his  life. 

He  first  appeared  as  a  minister  in  1813,  and 


was  acknowledged  in  that  character  by  Wiltshire 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  second  month,  1817. 
In  the  year  1824,  he  accompanied  our  late  be- 
loved friend,  Bobert  Fowler,  in  a  journey  to  Paris 
and  the  South  of  France;  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  he  continued  to  be  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Gospel,  both  at  home,  and 
occasionally  amongst  his  friends  in  various  parts 
of  this  country,  and  in  Ireland. 

His  communications  in  the  ministry,  in  our 
own  meetings,  were  not,  for  the  most  part,  either 
frequent  or  long ;  but  they  were  delivered  under 
a  feeling  sense  of  the  solemn  character  of  the 
engagement.  Whilst  embracing  within  its  range 
many  of  the  various  aspects  of  religious  truth, 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  his  ministry  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  concern  which  he  felt 
to  inculcate  the  inward  and  spiritual  nature  of 
religion,  and  the  importance  of  those  secret  ex- 
ercises of  the  soul,  which  are  essential  to  a  growth 
in  grace.  Though  earnest  to  prove  himself  a 
faithful  steward,  he  maintained,  at  the  same  time, 
a  watchful  care  "  not  to  utter  words  hastily  before 
the  Lord."  His  public  approaches  to  the  throne 
of  Grace  were  peculiarly  solemn. 

But  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  his  Gospel 
labors  was  bestowed  on  those  beyond  the  pale  of 
our  Society.  His  mind  had  long  been  impressed 
with  deep  religious  concern  for  the  lowest  and 
most  neglected  classes  of  the  community,  espe- 
cially such  as  were  not  in  the  habit  of  attending 
any  place  of  worship.  Endeavors  were  at  first 
made  to  give  effect  to  his  wishes,  by  inviting 
these  classes  to  meetings  held  in  meeting-houses 
and  other  buildings;  but  as  it  was  found  that 
their  attendance  could  not  in  this  way  be  gene- 
rally obtained,  he  was  induced  to  propose  to  his 
friends  the  holding  of  meetings  in  a  tent.  The 
proposition  met  their  approval,  and  a  commodious 
tent  was  accordingly  provided :  by  this  means  he 
obtained  access,  both  among  our  town  and  coun- 
try population,  to  large  numbers  of  those  classes 
which  had  been  the  especial  objects  of  his  solici- 
tude. During  each  summer,  for  the  last  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years  of  his  life,  he  was  diligent 
in  prosecuting  this  work  of  faith  and  labor  of 
love ;  and  it  is  believed  that  within  this  period 
he  held  upwards  of  four  hundred  meetings,  in 
many  of  the  larger  towns  as  well  as  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  our  country ;  most  of  them  being  nume- 
rously attended. 
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We  believe  that  our  dear  friend  was  endued 
with  a  special  qualification  for  this  line  of  service : 
and  though  often  moving  forwards  in  it  under  a 
deep  sense  of  poverty  and  unworthiness,  and  a 
strong  feeling  of  his  own  insufficiency,  yet,  being 
favored  to  know  his  sufficiency  to  be  of  God,  he 
was  enabled  to  preach  the  Gospel  "  in  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  and  of  power  j"  often  dwelling, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  on  the  infinite  love  of 
God,  and  the  fulness  and  freeness  of  that  salva- 
tion which  comes  by  Jesus  Christ.  At  these 
gatherings,  a  solemn  and  reverential  feeling  fre- 
quently overspread  the  assembly;  many  who 
came  in  with  a  thoughtless  air,  as  if  amused  with 
the  novelty  of  the  scene,  being  gradually  brought 
to  great  seriousness. 

On  these  occasions,  as  well  as  at  other  times, 
our  dear  friend  often  felt  it  his  duty  to  speak  of 
the  evils  which  have  resulted  from  the  setting  up 
of  human  authority  in  matters  of  religion ;  and 
from  the  attempts  which  have  at  different  periods 
been  made  to  usurp  the  offices  and  prerogatives 
of  the  Saviour,  and  to  substitute  a  system  of  life- 
less ceremonies  and  priestly  interference  for  the 
simple  religion  of  the  Gospel.  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  this  subject,  it  was  his 
frequent  engagement  to  direct  his  hearers  to 
Christ,  as  being  alike  the  High  Priest  and  Sin- 
offering,  the  Teacher  and  Guide  of  his  people,' — 
the  ever-present  Head  of  his  own  Church. 

It  was  not  alone  in  the  capacity  of  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  that  Samuel  Capper  manifested  his 
allegiance  to  his  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  his  wil- 
lingness to  confess  Him  before  men.  Often  did 
he  appear  as  the  fearless  opposer  of  evil  practices 
among  his  fellow-citizens ;  and  the  earnest  sup- 
porter of  measures  which  he  considered  calculated 
to  promote  their  highest  interests.  On  several 
occasions  he  was  zealously  engaged  in  suppressing 
demoralizing  public  amusements  in  this  city;  as 
well  such  as  were  characterized  by  coarse  bruta- 
lity, as  those  which  allured  into  sin  by  means 
less  revolting,  though  equally  vicious.  Under  a 
deep  conviction  of  the  sin  and  misery  resulting 
from  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  in 
this  country,  he  was  for  many  years  earnest  in 
promoting  the  spread  of  temperance ;  and  with 
equal  decision  did  he  give  his  valuable  aid  to 
measures  for  the  dissemination  of  pacific  princi- 
ples among  the  nations  of  men. 

He  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  circulation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  labors  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

The  cultivation  of  his  intellectual  powers  af- 
forded him  a  large  amount  of  pleasure;  yet  he 
was  ever  ready  to  resign  such  pursuits  at  the  call 
of  apprehended  duty. 

On  more  than  one  occasions,  in  passing  through 
life,  our  dear  friend  experienced  the  trials  and 
uncertainties  attending  commercial  pursuits.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  decide  in  what  degree  these  may 
have  arisen  from  causes  under  his  own  control, 
or  how  far  they  may  be  regarded  as  having  been 


directly  in  the  Divine  ordering.    But  in  what- 
ever light  these  vicissitudes  may  be  viewed,  his 
patient  and  humble  submission,  under  difficulties 
which  appeared  to  himself  intended  for  his  fur- 
ther purification,  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  family, 
— and  his  constant  desire  not  to  permit  them  to 
interfere  with  those  services  which  he  believed 
to  be  required  by  his  Lord, — were,  to  us,  highly 
instructive.    Close  as  were  these  trials,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  he  was  enabled  to  avoid  further 
difficulties  by  availing  himself  of  the  advice  of  i 
his  friends,  and  by  an  endeavor  to  attend  to  the 
dictates  of  an  enlightened  conscience;  and  we  i  i 
may  truly  say  that  integrity  and  uprightness  i  i 
marked  his  course,  and  that  he  was  enabled  to  ,  j 
comply  with  the  apostolic  injunction,  "  Owe  no  | 
man  anything  but  to  love  one  another."  | 
In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  find  the  i 
following  entries  in  his  journal : — 

10  mo.  25,  1830.—"  Though  sensible  of  great  1 
solicitude  about  my  own  outward  concerns,  and  | 
desirous  of  being  found  discharging  my  duty  in  j 
this  respect ;  yet  my  mind  has  been  in  a  very  t 
solemn  frame,  and  a  disposition  to  continual 
j  prayer,  even  vocally,  has  been  felt,  for  which  I  S 
i  thank  my  God,  even  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord,  '  who  u 
is  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever.'  If  this  dis-  |( 
pensation  should  pass  away,  and  I  still  remain  |; 
here,  Lord !  enable  me  to  do  and  suffer  thy  j  \\ 
blessed  will,  that  I  may  be  made  a  partaker  of  t, 
thy  holiness,  which  is  what  I  long  for.  My  [ 
heart  praises  thee,  Oh  my  God  !  and  my  eyes  run  1 
down  with  tears  of  tenderness." 

10th  mo.  16,  1888. — "It  seems  desirable  to  | 
record  that  we  have  had  a  time  of  close  conflict,  j 
not  seeing  in  what  way,  under  our  present  tern-  \ 
poral  difficulties,  we  ought  to  act.    It  drives  us  [ 
home,  I  hope,  to  the  footstool  of  Divine  Grace.  I 
God  graciously  grant  us  to  see  his  will,  and  give  I 
us  strength  to  do  it.    I  can  say,  with  thankful- 1 
ness,  that  I  delight  in  dwelling  near  unto  God  in 
spirit ;  and  that  although  He  is  pleased  to  keep 
us  (as  we  feel  it)  long  in  suspense,,  yet  I  am  able1  I 
to  confide  in  Him.    I  desire  heartily  that  I  may  a 
advance  in  holiness,  and  attain  to  greater  sim-  l! 
plicity,  and  more  entire  devotion  to  his  guidance."  I 
And  we  believe  this  our  dear  friend's  desire  i! 
and  exercise  was  granted.    There  was  in  him  a  ( 
growing  conformity  to  the  mind  of  Christ;  and  n 
while  he  was  abundant  in  labors,  to  the  close  of  il 
his  earthly  pilgrimage,  there  was  also  in  his  daily  si 
walk  an  evidence  that  the  light  grew  brighter  and  ) 
brighter,  as  it  advanced  towards  the  perfect  day. 

Our  dear  friend  was  repeatedly  brought  into  l! 
deep  affliction  by  the  illness  and  death  of  several  ti 
of  his  beloved  children.  In  reference  to  one  oi  li 
these  events,  he  writes  : —  I 
7th  mo.  12,  1837. — "  Puck  a  day  of  joy  and  » 
sorrow  I  never  passed.  May  I  be  prepared  tc  gf 
join  my  dear  daughter  !  I  felt  unable  to  do  any  In 
thing  but  indulge  the  tenderest  feelings  of  be  « 
reavement,  and  rejoice  with  the  purified  spirit. ,:  t 
The  last  domestic  sorrow  through  which  he  wat  H 
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!  called  to  pass,  was  the  protracted  illness  of  his 
youngest  son,  followed  by  his  death,  only  a  few 
weeks  before  his  own.  Tenderly  as  his  paternal 
solicitude  was  awakened  by  the  declining  health 
of  his  son,  he  still  felt  constrained  to  devote 
several  weeks  during  the  summer  to  that  same 
course  of  labor  in  his  Lord's  vineyard,  in  which 
he  had  been  so  long  engaged. 

At  the  close  of  this  service  he  appeared  much 
worn  ;  and,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth 
month  last,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  visited 
Weston-super-Mare,  Somersetshire,  hoping  to  de- 
rive benefit  from  the  change.  On  the  28th  of 
that  month  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  sisters  : — "  We 
shall  probably  stay  yet  a  week  here.  Eternity,  a 
future  life,  a  world  of  spirits,  and  analogous  ideas, 
are  those  which  much  occupy  our  minds,  though 
not  so  as  to  deprive  us  of  the  power  of  some  en- 
!  joyment  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  this  place. 
But  when  we  see  our  children  exchanging  time 
for  eternity,  how  can  we  do  otherwise  than  dwell 
!  on  our  own  approach  or  proximity  to  another  state 
of  existence  1" 

On  the  following  morning  (First  day,  29th  of 
I  8th  mo.,)  our  beloved  friend  attended  the  meeting 
i  at  Weston-super-Mare,  and  was  engaged  at  some 
length  in  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  preparation 
i  for  death,  the  benefit  of  sanctified  affliction,  and 
[  the  awful  condition  of  those  who  feel  themselves 
f  to  be  whole,  needing  no  physician  to  heal  them. 
J    In  the  evening  he  again  walked  to  meeting,  and 

i  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  in  the  little  company 
that  was  gathering,  when,  at  a  moment's  warning, 

0  the  spirit  was  summoned  from  its  earthly  tene- 
tj    ment  to  an  unseen  world,  to  spend,  we  reverently 

ii  believe,  an  eternity  of  praise  in  the  presence  of 
n    his  Redeemer  and  his  God. 

1   

it 

i  MEMOIR  OF  JONATHAN  HUTCHINSON. 

|j  (Curitinued  from  page  821,  vol.  R.; 

"Seekest  thou  great  things  ?  seek  them  not." 
,le  Even  when  engaged  in  the  service  of  truth,  the 
ay  spirit  of  this  injunction  may  be  a  safeguard,  and 
in.  the  reward  of  peace  may  be  lost  through  our  over- 
i'l !  looking  the  lowly  and  sweet  influences  which  are 
ire  j  found  in  the  valley  of  humility,  whilst  anxiously 
a  seeking,  that  even  spirits  may  be  made  subject 
id  unto  us.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  appears  to  have 
4  1  illustrated  this,  by  thus  writing  to  a  friend  re- 
ilj  I  speeting  a  visit  to  the  families  of  his  Monthly 
nl  Meeting. 

aj  "  I  was  just  free  to  tell  thee  that  we  got 
j'ti  through  better  than  I  believe  any  of  us  had  an- 
;b1   ticipatcd,  for  we  had  viewed  this  service  at  a  dis- 

(|  tance  in  rather  a  formidable  light.  I  am  in  no 
boasting  disposition,  but  I  would  add,  that  as  we 
and  went  along,  an  affectionate  desire  for  the  welfare 
IK  of  our  friends  accompanied  us  from  house  to 
uj   house,  which  seemed  to  be  rather  productive  of 

it  an  uniting  than  a  scattering  influence;  which 
•it,1  leads  me  to  hope,  that  it  was  a  degree  of  our 
$    Heavenly  Father's  love  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts 


towards  our  brethren.  Indeed  I  believe  his 
paternal  arm  is,  at  the  present  day,  stretched  out 
to  the  gathering  of  us  as  a  people  nearer  to  him- 
self and  one  another." 

"  Whilst  writing  on  this  subject,  and  viewing 
the  infirmities  and  imperfections  which,  perhaps, 
not  only  myself,  but  many  of  my  dear  fellow  pro- 
fessors have  to  deplore,  I  am  ready  to  utter  the 
petition,  '  Lord  enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy 
servants,  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  flesh  be  justi- 
fied.' Yet  I  am  not  dismayed  by  this  awful  con- 
sideration; my  past  experience,  (and  as  it  is  one 
neither  calculated  to  excite  nor  nourish  vanity,  I 
perhaps,  may  be  allowed  to  mention  it,)  of  the 
Divine  long  suffering  is  such,  and  so  firm  is  my 
belief,  that  if  we  will,  we  may  yet  be  gathered, 
that  notwithstanding  an  opposition  from  within 
and  without,  both  which  I  know  to  be  powerful, 
my  spirit  is  mercifully  permitted  to  repose  in 
£  penitential  peace  and  cheerful  hope.'  " 

The  following  remarks  may  be  usefully  perused 
by  those  called  to  engage  in  another  line  of  ser- 
vice. 

"  My  observations  in  your  Quarterly  Meeting, 
on  the  deficiency  of  attending  meetings,  as  re- 
marked in  some  of  the  answers,  were  not,  as  to 
the  manner,  satisfactory  to  me  ;  though  I  am  not 
even  now,  aware  that  my  expressions  wanted 
changing,  as  I  think  they  only  went  to  this  point, 
— that  a  neglect  in  attending  religious  meetings, 
proceeded  chiefly  from  a  want  of  sufficient  love 
and  fear  of  the  Supreme  Being.  I  thought  after 
sitting  down,  and  continue  to  think  whenever  it 
revolves  in  my  mind,  that  on  this  occasion,  my 
manner  had  something  in  it,  which  though  more 
the  effect  of  inattention  than  design,  was  too  as- 
suming, and  that  my  voice  was  not  enough  modu- 
lated by  that  gentleness  with  which  our  endeavors 
to  persuade  one  another,  concerning  the  things 
of  righteousness  and  peace,  ought  to  be  expressed; 
and  perhaps  if  I  had  been  sufficiently  attentive  to 
the  intimation  of  that  wisdom  which  is  pure  and 
full  of  love,  I  might  have  had  to  make  this  hu- 
miliating acknowledgement  before  the  breaking 
up  of  the  meeting.  I  am  sorry  for  this  omission, 
if  it  was  one,  and  I  think  thankful  for  the  sense 
given  me  of  my  fault." 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  one,  with  whom  he 
often  communed  upon  subjects  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  the  church,  we  find  the  following  in- 
structive remarks  on  an  occasion,  similar,  perhaps, 
to  those  which,  in  our  day,  are  causes  of  sadness. 

11 1  observe  with  concern,  that  the  conflicts  of 

 ,  have  terminated  in  a  conclusion  to  leave 

the  Society.  Whatever  they  may  think,  I  do 
not  believe  they  will  find  a  better,  though,  per- 
haps, to  the  natural  part,  an  easier  way. 

"  This  conclusion  is  not,  I  think,  either  the 
result  of  prejudice  or  education,  but  (with  such 
abilities  as  I  possess)  of  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  subject,  with  a  strong  natural  propensity 
towards  greater  liberty  than  consistency  with  our 
profession  allows.    For  the  sake  of  a  way  less 
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narrow,  and  perhaps  partly  aware  and  ashamed 
of  my  own  deviations,  than  which  nothing  exposes 
us  more  to  contempt,  I  have  in  early  life  wished 
I  had  not  been  born  in  the  Society.  In  the  folly 
and  exultation  of  my  inexperienced  mind,  I  have 
said,  I  could  not  see  the  necessity  of  carrying  a 
badge  of  Quakerism  about  me.  And  yet  after 
all  this,  I  have  been  induced,  from  conviction,  to 
submit  to  part  with  things  which  I  once  highly 
valued,  and  to  take  up  others  which  I  equally 
despised.  And  though  I  am  willing  to  grant 
that  our  inconsistencies  may  have  been  stumbling 
blocks,  yet  I  cannot  believe  that  our  principles, 
with  all  the  restraints  they  impose,  can  ever  be- 
come so,  in  any  other  view,  than  that  wherein 
Christ  crucified  was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block, 
and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness. 

"  I  also  believe  that  those  peculiar  testimonies, 
as  we  generally  call  them,  which  distinguish  us 
from  other  religious  professors,  stand  upon  an 
immutable  foundation;  being  not  only  consonant 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  and  with  the 
rules  of  the  purest  morality,  but  with  the  deepest 
researches  also,  and  the  most  sublime  and  pro- 
found philosophy ;  although  at  the  latter  obser- 
vation I  am  aware  that  the  world  would  smile. 
I  will  venture  to  ask  it,  whether  silent  worship, 
for  which  we  are  perhaps  as  much  distinguished 
and  derided  as  for  any  peculiarity  we  possess,  I 
would  ask  the  world  whether  this  strange  thing- 
will  not  bear  the  trial  I  have  proposed?  If, 
therefore,  I  were  to  address  these  wanderers  from 
our  fold,  it  perhaps  would  be  in  the  expostulatory 
language  of  our  Lord,  when  many  were  departing 
from  Him,  '  Will  ye  also  go  away?'  reminding 
them  also  of  Peter's  answer,  '  To  whom  shall  we 
go,'  and  without  invidious  comparison,  when  all 
things  are  fairly  taken  into  account,  not  forgetting 
even  our  desolations,  I  think  we  may  say  so  on 
the  present  occasion,  '  To  whom  indeed  shall  we 
go  ?' 

"  I  trust  I  can  unite  with  thee  in  desire  that 
the  truth  might  arise  into  dominion  in  its  own 
di'_Miified  authority;  but  we  must  be  willing  to 
-wade  through  low  and  suffering  times,  in  patience 
endeavoring  to  possess  our  souls,  and  thankful  if 
our  own  lives  are  but  mercifully  given  to  us  for 
a  prey." 

Jn  private  intercourse  with  his  friends  Jonathan 
Hutchinson's  society  was  much  valued.  His  con- 
versation was  instinctive  ;  he  was  particularly 
careful  not  to  reflect  on  the  failings  of  others ; 
his  own  personal  trials  and  constitution  of  mind 
gave  a  seriousness,  but  not  a  gloom  to  his  general 
deportment  ;  and  his  gentle  retiring  manners, 
blended  with  Christian  independence  and  polite- 
ness, endeared  him  to  his  friends,  whilst  it  led 
thi-m  to  treat  him  with  respect  and  deference. 
He  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  share  with  those 
in  trouble,  and  ready  to  manifest  his  sympathy 
whether  these  troubles  arose  from  mental  conflict 
or  adverse  circumstances. 

A  near  relative,  who,  from  early  life,  was  per- 


mitted to  share  his  friendship,  thus  writes  of  his 
honored  uncle  : 

"  To  the  youth  he  loved  to  address  himself ; 
and  to  this  important  class,  both  on  solemn  reli- 
gious occasions,  and  during  the  hours  of  social 
enjoyment,  he  rendered  himself  particularly  at- 
tractive.   His  lively  recollection  of  the  feelings 
incident  to  their  age ;  his  charitable  allowance 
for  unintentional  failings ;  his  discriminating 
judgment  and  unceasing  courtesy,  while  they 
commanded  admiration,  softened,  enlarged,  and 
edified  the  hearts  of  his  juvenile  friends.  If  they 
were  of  a  literary  turn,  his  knowledge  of  the  best 
authors  furnished  him  with  subjects  congenial  to 
their  taste.    If  conversation  of  a  more  general 
character  prevailed,  he  enriched  it  with  the  ob- 
servations of  a  Christian  philosopher,  and  was 
admirably  qualified  to  give  an  improving  direction 
to  what  might  otherwise  have  degenerated  into  f 
trifles.    If  rural  affairs  were  preferred,  as  a'  prac-  I 
tical  agriculturist,  he  would  often  prove  interest-  i 
ing,  and  seldom  failed  to  secure  their  attention. 
If  they  enjoyed  the  beauties  of  nature,  he  en- 1, 
joyed  them  also  in  no  ordinary  degree,  and  wil-j- 
lingly  imparted  the  fruits  of  his  careful  observa-  [■ 
tion  and  pious  reflection. 

"In  these  conversations,  which  I  have  often 
listened  to  with  delight,  his  own  admiration  of  a 
beneficent  Creator,  as  discovered  in  the  rich  va-f 
riety  of  his  works,  habitually  led  him  to  excite  a 
similar  feeling  in  the  minds  of  others.    A  shell, 
a  stone,  or  a  seemingly  insignificant  plant  fur- 
nished him  with  subjects  on  which  instructively 
to  dilate  :  for  he  loved  to  lead  his  hearers  from 
created  beauty,  to  reflect  on  that  perfection  which 
was  without  beginning,  and  will  have  no  end. 
The  productions  and  operations  of  nature  he] 
viewed  as  so  many  evidences  of  a  wise  and  benefi-l 
cent  Being,  who,  though  perpetually  opposed  by 
his  rebellious  creatures,  has  mercifully  designed! 
and  provided  for  the  happiness  of  all.  Possessing! 
such  sentiments,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that 
the  rural  avocations  to  which  he   had  been 
trained  inspired  him  with  pleasures  unknown  to 
those  of  less  cultivated  minds.    Through  the  fine 
old  ash  trees  in  front  of  his  windows,  (which  he 
sometimes  appropriately  denominated  the  trees  of 
his  forefathers,)  how  often  have  I  seen  him  gaze 
with  solemn  admiration  on  the  splendor  of  a  set- 
ting sun,  or  behold  with  similar  emotions  the 
magnificence  of  a  starry  sky." 

iTo  be  continued.) 


THE  POWKR-LOOM. 

In  no  department  of  human  invention  have 
sueh  extraordinary  vicissitudes  been  undergone 
as  in  that  which  lias  had  the  most  prodigious  ef- 
fect on  the  material  prosperity  of  Great  Britain 
j  It  is  a  fact  familiar  to  all,  that  the  ingenious  me- 
chanic who  struck  open  the  path  of  discovery  ir 
1  connection  with  the  cotton  manufacture,  died  ii 
|  the  workhouse  at  Nottingham ;  while  the  ener 
gctic  and  enterprising  man  who  followed  him1 
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died  in  possession  of  millions.  These  cases  have 
attracted  the  world  to  gaze  upon  them ;  but  there 
are  others  which  lie  in  the  more  level  places  be- 
tween, partaking  as  little  of  the  shadow  through 
which  Hargrave,  as  of  the  shadow  and  sunshine 
through  which  Arkwright  moved,  yet  suggestive 
of  highly  curious  reflections,  and  appealing  very 
strongly  to  the  sympathies.    For  the  difficulties 
which  obstruct  the  way  to  knowledge  are  not  in- 
cident to  poverty  alone,  nor  is  it  only  those  who 
force  themselves  upward  through  sordid  impedi- 
ments who  demand  attention  and  praise.    I  am 
about  to  sketch  the  career  of  a  man  of  whom  it 
would  be  less  appropriate  to  say  that  he  rose 
hardily  by  the  help  of  knowledge,  than  that  he 
descended  willingly  to  testify  his  love  of  it ;  in 
i  whom  the  desire  dwelt  for  its  own  sake,  and  not 
for  any  thought  of  ambition,  or  hope  of  gain,  con- 
nected with  it ;  who  turned  aside  from  a  thou- 
sand temptations  that  might  have  repressed  it, 
abandoned  for  it  luxuries  of  taste  in  which  his 
mind  had  long  expatiated,  and  embraced  an  oc- 
cupation the  very  opposite  to  that  in  which  already 
he  had  lived  forty  quiet,  leisurely,  scholarly  years. 
Nor  in  this  regard  is  the  poor  barber's  son  of 
Preston,  or  even  the  illiterate  carpenter  of  Black- 
burn, a  more  noteworthy  subject  of  contempla- 
tion, than  the  grave,  quiet,  gentle,  middleaged 
preacher  and  poet,  who  so  suddenly  found  him- 
self embarked  in  schemes  that  were  to  enrich 
millions  and  impoverish  only  himself ;  yet,  amid 
all  the  unquiet  and  misery  that  never  cease  to 
!}  assail  original  invention,  remained  exactly  the 
! :  same  unsoured  lover  of  books  and  verses  as  when 
his  life  knew  no  higher  happiness  or  graver  care. 
Edmund  Cartwright,  elder  brother  of  the  well- 
I  known  major,  came  of  a  good  Nottingham  family, 
>  which  had  suffered  in  its  fortunes  by  siding  with 
Charles  the  First.    He  was  bred  for  the  church, 
(in  which  he  subsequently  received  the  dignity 
of  a  doctorate,)  not  altogether  by  his  own  desire. 
He  had  wished  to  enter  the  navy ;  but  an  elder 
and  a  younger  brother  having  been  permitted  to 
mount  the  blue  coat,  he  was  fain  to  resign  him- 
self to  the  black  one,  and  at  fourteen  (he  was 
born  in  1743)  he  was  duly  sent  up  to  Oxford, 
where,  after  taking  his  degree  at  University  Col- 
lege, he  got  a  fellowship  at  Magdalen.  Lang- 
horne,  once  thought  a  poet,  and  still  deserving 
to  be  called  an  agreeable  writer,  was  his  college 
tutor  in  his  undergraduate  days ;  and  a  very  early 
temptation  to  try  his  hand  at  verse  was  probably 
part  of  Langhorne's  tuition;  for  his  muse  dis- 
played no  irregular  or  daring  tendencies,  either 
now,  or  at  any  later  time ;  but  rather  a  docile  and 
obedient  than  an  original  inspiration ;  and  for  the 
graceful  turn  thus  given  to  a  cultivated  taste, 
(since  only  thus  we  may  characterize  Cartwright' s 
poetry,)  it  will  be  no  wrong  to  the  memory  of  the 
good  old  translator  of  Plutarch,  if  we  hold  him  to 
some  extent  responsible.    Before  his  pupil  was 
nineteen,  his  verses  were  before  the  world ; 
though  it  was  not  till  he  was  seven-and-twenty 


that  he  became  talked  about  as  the  writer  of  a 
ballad-tale  of  the  Edwin  and  Emma  school,  which 
not  only  passed  through  several  editions  at  the 
time,  but  has  since  found  its  way  into  the  collec- 
tions. It  has  many  really  pleasing  stanzas,  and 
contains  two  lines  which  were  great  favorites  with 
Walter  Scott,  who,  in  his  youth,  had  often  heard 
them  instanced  and  repeated  by  Dugald  Stewart 
"  with  much  pathos,"  as  a  very  beautiful  picture 
of  Resignation. 

And  white  his  eye  to  heaven  he  raised, 
Its  silent  waters  stole  away. 

The  young  poet,  meanwhile,  had  married  and 
received  a  presentation  to  the  perpetual  curacy 
of  Brampton,  in  Derbyshire,  which,  seven  years 
later,  he  exchanged  for  a  better  living  in  Leices- 
tershire. It  soon  became  manifest,  however, 
that  he  was  not  naturally  formed  for  rising  in  the 
church;  for  he  held  opinions,  and  took  no  pains 
to  conceal  them,  which  had  ceased  to  be  fashion- 
able. He  wrote  a  poem  by  way  of  indignant  pro- 
test against  impending  hostilities  with  America, 
and  took  eager  part  in  seconding  the  claims  tf 
Mr.  William  Jones,  when  that  great  scholar  as- 
pired to  represent  the  University  of  Oxford,  for- 
getting that  he  had  disqualified  himself  by  writing 
an  Ode  to  Liberty.  But,  happily  for  Cartwright, 
he  never  sought  or  set  his  heart  on  the  promo- 
tion he  had  such  small  chance  of  receiving,  nor 
seemed  in  any  respect  dissatisfied  with  the  life 
that  lay  before  him.  When  only  the  little  Derby- 
shire living  was  his,  we  find  him  absorbed  in 
cares  for  his  poor  parishioners,  and  studying  me- 
dicine to  enable  him  to  relieve  any  sudden  ;  il- 
ments  that  afflicted  them.  When  he  changes  it 
for  the  living  in  Liecestershire,  he  does  not 
change  his  kindly  contented  nature ;  but,  as  he 
had  learnt  medicine  for  his  poor  parishioners' 
sake,  he  now  studies  farming  for  the  sake  of  his 
not  very  rich  little  glebe,  and  becomes,  after  a 
brief  space,  like  the  good  Doctor  Primrose,  those 
three  great  characters  in  one,  "  a  husbandman,  a 
priest,  and  the  father  of  a  family." 

In  the  aummer  of  1784,  Cartwright  happened 
to  be  on  a  visit  at  Matlock,  in  Derbyshire,  when 
the  talk  at  table  turned  on  the  extensive  and  in- 
genious manufactures  lately  established  in  that 
neighborhood.  Arkwright's  mode  of  spinning 
cotton  by  machinery,  just  introduced,  became  the 
subject  of  particular  controversy;  one  of  the 
grumblers  among  the  company  having  remarked 
that,  if  the  method  should  be  adopted  generally, 
so  much  more  yarn  was  sure  to  be  manufactured 
than  our  own  weavers  could  work  up,  that  it  would 
have  to  be  largely  exported  to  the  continent,  and 
might  there  be  woven  into  cloth  so  cheaply,  as 
greatly  to  injure  the  English  trade.  Cartwright 
reflected  a  moment,  and  observed,  that  the  re- 
medy for  such  an  evil  did  not  seem  very  difficult. 
Why  not  apply  the  power  of  machinery  to  the 
art  of  weaving,  as  well  as  to  that  of  spinning,  and 
contrive  looms  to  work  up  the  yarn  as  fast  as  the 
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spindles  should  produce  it?  The  notion  was 
laughed  at.  The  thing  was  pronounced,  from 
the  minute  intricacy  of  the  movements  required 
iu  weaving,  to  be  ludicrously  impossible;  and 
"  some  gentlemen  from  Manchester,"  (presumed 
to  be  specially  well-informed  on  such  a  subject 
because  of  their  locality,)  carried  the  argument 
very  decisively  against  Cartwright's  view.  Ne- 
vertheless, he  was  not  convinced.  He  instanced 
the  automaton  chess-player  for  proof  that  there 
could  be  no  real  impossibility  in  applying  power 
to  any  part  of  the  most  complicated  machine ;  but 
the  Manchester  gentlemen,  probably  not  being- 
chess-players,  could  not  the  more  be  persuaded 
that  even  the  highest  attainable  skill  of  me- 
chanism, could  accomplish  the  extraordinaiy  va- 
riety of  movement  required  in  a  weaver's  loom. 

Cartwright  went  home  after  this  conversation, 
brooding  over  it.  His  own  simple  remark  had 
struck  out  for  himself  a  truth  which,  as  he  turned 
it  over  in  his  mind,  opened  upon  him  more  and 
more.  For  six  or  seven  months  he  worked  inces- 
santly at  models,  at  first  rough  and  awkward  even 
to  ridicule,  but  steadily  improving,  step  by  step ; 
and  at  last,  in  April,  1785,  he  took  out  a  patent 
for  the  first  of  all  the  power-looms.  It  was  a  rude 
enough  thing  compared  with  the  exquisite  ma- 
chinery used  now ;  but  it  was  the  germ  of  all 
that  followed.  It  received,  in  the  three  succeed- 
ing years,  amendments  from  himself,  which  were 
each  the  subject  of  a  patent;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Cartwright  had  here  entitled  him- 
self, if  ever  man  did,  to  the  temporary  rewards 
and  lasting  fame  of  a  most  important  invention. 

But  the  first  he  certainly  did  not  get,  and  the 
last  he  hardly  lived  to  see  acknowledged.  His 
principal  satisfaction  was  the  somewhat  melan- 
choly one  of  being  treated  after  the  manner  of 
all  inventors  from  the  beginning  of  time. 

Cartwright's  quiet,  his  peaceful  studies,  his 
happy,  contented  ways,  vanished  completely  with 
the  dawning  of  the  not  inglorious  hour  in  which 
he  had  reason  to  think  himself  a  public  benefac- 
tor. The  public  he  would  have  served,  rose 
against  him  straightway.  His  invention  was  to 
enrich  all  manufacturers,  and  of  course  manufac- 
turers were  its  first  and  bitterest  foes.  There 
was  nothing  for  it,  if  he  would  not  be  driven 
poorly  back  from  the  plough  on  which  he  had 
laid  his  hand,  but  to  become  manufacturer  him- 
self. His  pleasant  parsonage  was  abandoned;  he 
sadly  separated  himself  from  his  parishoners,  en- 
deared to  him  by  many  ties;  and,  impelled  by 
the  spirit  which  now  wholly  possessed  him,  he 
built  weaving  and  spinning  factories  in  Doncaster, 
flung  into  the  venture  whatever  lie  possessed,  ami 
begin  the  struggle  which  was  only  to  close  with 
his  life. 

As  if  he  was  entering  a  country  to  lay  it  waste, 
instead  of  carrying  into  it  abundance  and  the 
means  of  countless  increase,  he  had  to  dispute 
desperately  every  inch  of  ground.  His  cottons 
were  wilfully  damaged,  his  workmen  were  se- 


duced, his  patent  rights  invaded.    Still  he  per- 
severed, and  from  every  fresh  rebuff  his  inven-  i 
tive  ardor  received  but  new  encouragement.    In  | 
seven  years  from  the  time  which  changed  the  j 
peaceful  country  clergyman  into  the  active  direc-  j 
tor  of  factories,  workmen,  and  machines,  he  had  j 
taken  out  no  fewer  than  nine  patents.  At  a  cost  w 
ruinous  to  his  fortune  he  had  obtained  them  for  W 
weaving,  for  wool-combing,  (a  most  striking  and 
valuable  invention,) for  improvements  in  spinning, 
in  calendering  linens,  in  making  ropes,  in  cutting  I 
of  velvet  pile,  and  for  other  matters  of  the  like  J 
description ;  he  had  also  largely  added  to  his  l 
works  in  Doncaster,  which  he  personally  managed  II 
and  superintended  in  all  their  details ;  in  short, 
he  had  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  i 
enormous  wealth,  while  he  was  himself  getting 
poorer  and  poorer  every  day,  when  suddenly  the  | 
prospect  seemed  to  brighten.    A  wealthy  house 
in  Manchester  contracted  for  the  use  of  four  hun-  j 
dred  of  his  looms.  The  mill  was  built  to  receive 
them,  and  had  not  been  many  days  at  work  when  j 
it  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  Such  were  the  warn-  1 1 
ings  then  administered  to  men  who  had  intellect 
and  courage  to  reason  beyond  the  prejudices  of 
their  class.    The  struggle  at  last  seemed  hope-  i 
less.    Poor  Cartwright  assigned  his  property  at 
Doncaster  in  trust  for  his  creditors,  and  betook  | 
himself  to  London. 

He  had  one  time  friend  in  the  midst  of  his 
misfortunes.    He  could  write  verses  still.    His  | 
muse  might  be  homely,  but  she  was  faithful,  and 
at  all  times  ready  with  suit  and  service  when  in-  II 
voked.    Even  while  building  his  mills  at  Don-  [I 
caster,  he  was  also  building  up  a  new  edition  of  [ 
his  poems;  and  on  his  way  to  London,  a  brokeii  j 
and  discomfited,  but  not  a  despairing  or  queru-  I] 
lous  man,  he  wrote  a  good,  simple-minded,  single- 
hearted  sonnet,  admitting  his  discomfiture,  but 
refusing  to  stand  helplessly  wringing  his  hands  | 
over  it. 

With  firm,  unshaken  mind  that  -wreck  I  see, 
Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  should  he  reversed  for 
me. 

(To  bo  conOnued 


THE  CENSUS  OF  1850. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — NEW  YORK.  OHIO.  VIRGINIA. 

THEIR  POPULATION  AND  FROPUCTS. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  abstract  of  some 
of  the  more  important  returns  of  the  census 
of  1850,  for  the  four  great  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  Ohio  and  Virginia.  This 
table — designed  to  exhibit,  at  a  glance,  the  com- 
parative condition  of  these  states,  as  respects 
certain  elements  of  material  prosperity — has  been 
compiled  with  the  greatest  care,  and  maybe  im- 
plicity  relied  on  as  correct,  so  far  as  the  census  I 
itself  is  entitled  to  our  confidence.    It  is  derived  I 
from  "the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  |i 
Census,  made  to  Congress,  December  1,  1852,  jl 
and  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Represen-  I 
tatives." 
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Pennsylvania. 

Population,  2,311,786 

Area  in  square  miles,  46,000 

Number  oi  inhabitants  to  square  mile,  50-25 

Ratio  oT  increase  of  inhabitauts  for  last  10  years,  30-09  p.  ct. 

Number  of  deaths  in  1850,  28,318 

Ratio  oi"  deaths  to  number  of  living — 1  to  81-63 

Whole  number  of  Paupers  in  June,  1,  1850,  3,811 

Annual  cost  of  supporting  Paupers,  $232,138 

Acres  of  cultivated  land,  8,628,619 

Acres  of  uncultivated  land,  6,294,728 

Cash  value  of  improved  and  unimproved  land,  $107,876,099 

Value  of  improved  and  unimproved  land  per  acre,  $27,33 

Whole  value  of  assessed  property,  $722,4S6,120 

Number  of  churches,  3,509 

Total  value  of  church  property,  $11,551^885 

Miles  of  railroad  finished  (1852;.  1,146 

Value  of  farming  implements  and  machinery,  $14,792,541 

Number  of  horses,                                    '  350,398 

Number  of  milch  cows,  530,221 

Number  of  sheep,  1,822,357 

Number  of  swine,  1,040,366 

Value  of  live  stock,  $41,500,053 

Bushels  of  Wheat  produced,  15,367,691 

Bushels  of  Rye  produced  4,805,160 

Bushels  of  Indian  Corn  produced,  19,835,214 

Bushels  of  Oats  produced,  21,538,156 

Pounds  of  Wool,  4,481,570 

Bushels  of  Irish  Potatoes,  5,980,732 

Bushels  of  Bu.ckwb.eat  produced,  2,193.692 

Pounds  of  Butter,  39,878,416 

Pounds  of  Cheese,  2,505,034 

Tons  of  Hay,  1,842,970 

Value  of  Animals  slaughtered,  $8,219,848 

Capital  invested  in  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  $4,528,925 

Value  of  entire  products  of  cotton  manufacture,  $5,322,262 

Capital  invested  in  manufacture  of  woolen  soods,  $3,005,064 

Value  of  entire  products  of  woolen  manufacture,  $5,321,866 

Capital  invested  in  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  $8,570,425 
Value  of  entire  products  of  manufacture  of  pig 

Ton,  $6,071,513 

Capital  invested  in  castings,  $3,422,924 

Value  of  entire  products  of  castings,  $5,354,881 

Capital  invested  in  manufacture  of  wrought  iron,  $7,620,066 
Value  of  entire  products  of  manufacture  of 

wrought  iron,  $8,902,907 
Capital  invested  in  manufacture  of  malt  and 

spirituous  liquors,  $1,719,960 


New  York. 

3,097,394 
46,000 
67-43 
27-52  p.  ct. 
44,339 
65  85 
12,833 
$817,336 
12,408,968 
6,710,120 
$554,546,642 
$29,00 
$1,030,309,216 
4,084 
$21,132,707 
1,826 
$22,081,926 
447,014 
931,324 
3,453,241 
1,018,252 
$73,570,499 
13,121,498 
4,148,182 
17,858,400 
26,552,814 
10,071,301 
15,398,362 
3,183,955 
79,766,094 
49.741,413 
3,728,797 
$13,983,033 
$4,176,920 
$3,591,989 
$4,459,370 
$7,039,604 
$605,000 

$597,920 
$4,622,482 
$5,921,980 
$1,131,300 


Ohio. 

1,980,408 
39,064 
49.55 
30-33  p.  ct. 

28,9-19 
68-41 
1,673 
$95,250 
9,851,493 
8,146,000 
$358,738,603 
$19.03 
$501,726,120 
3,890 
$5,765,149 
828 

$12,750,585 
463,397 
544,499 
3,942,929 
1,964,770 
$44,121,721 
14,487,351 
425,718 
59,078,695 
13,472,742 
10,196,371 
5,057,769 
638,064 
34,449,379 
20,819,542 
1,443,142 
$7,439,243 
$297,000 
$394,700 
$870,220 
$1,111,027 
$1,503,000 

$1,255,850 
$2,063,650 
$3,069,350 
$620,800 


$1,423,968  $1,076,192 
$2,585,900  $1,262,974 


Virginia. 

1,421,661 
61,352 
23-17 
14-66  p.  ct. 

19,053 
74-61 
4,458 
$151,722 
10,360,135 
15,7v2,176 
$216,401,441 
$8,27 
$430,701,082 
2,336 
$2,849,176 
478 

$7,021,772 
272,403 
317,619 
1,310,004 
1,830,743 
$33,656,659 
11,232,616 
458,930 
35,254,319 
10,179,045 
2,860,765 
1,316,933 
214,898 
11,089,359 
436,298 
369,098 
$7,503,006 
$1,908,900 
$1,486,384 
$392,610 
$841,013 
$513,800 

$521,924 
$471,160 
$674,416 
$791,211 

$1,254,995 

$100,915 


The  above  table  famishes  some  very  striking 
and  important  illustrations.  Virginia  was  colon- 
ized several  years  prior  to  New  York  or  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  deemed  the  head  of  the  Union 
at  a  time  when  Ohio  remained  in  its  primitive 
state.  The  territory  of  Virginia  exceeds  that  of 
either  of  those  included  in  this  table  by  more 
than  15,000  square  miles.  In  1790,  Virginia 
contained  a  much  greater  population  than  any 
state  of  the  Union,  falling  but  26,185  below  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  united.  At  that  time, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  was, 
in  New  York,  74,  in  Pennsylvania,  9-4,  and  in 
Virginia  12-2.  Now  it  appears  by  the  above  table, 
that  the  state  of  Ohio  which,  in  1790,  was  un- 
known to  American  geography,  contains  a  popu- 
lation per  square  mile  more  than  double  what 
the  "mother  of  presidents"  can  boast.    In  the 


first  congress  Virginia  had  10  representatives, 
New  York  6,  Pennsylvania  8;  whereas,  New 
York  now  furnishes  33,  Pennsylvania  25,  and 
Ohio  21,  while  Virginia  is  entitled  only  to  13; 
of  whom  3  owe  their  seats  to  the  slave  repre- 
sentation.* With  more  acres  of  cultivated  land 
than  either  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio,  the  agricul- 
tural products,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in 
Virginia,  fall  below  those  of  either  state  with 
which  a  comparison  is  here  made. 

An  inspection  of  the  numbers  in  almost  any 
of  the  horizontal  lines,  under  the  several  heads, 
must  impress  the  conviction,  that  there  exists, 
in  the  state  of  Virginia,  some  -  cause  which  ope- 
rates with  great  potency  in  retarding  the  growth 

*  Of  the  234  resentatives  in  the  present  congress, 
16  owe  their  seats  to  the  three-fifths  representation  of 
slaves. 
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of  the  state  in  population  and  wealth.  If  we 
inquire  what  that  cause  is,  we  need  not  seek  long 
for  a  satisfactory  answer.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  negro  slavery  is  the  vulture  that  is  preying 
on  the  vitals  of  the  commonwealth.  To  what 
other  cause  can  we  attribute  the  great  difference 
in  price  of  land  ?  the  value  per  acre  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York,  being  more  than  three 
times,  and  in  Ohio  more  than  double  what  it  is 
in  Virginia.  It  appears  that  the  value  of  the 
land  with  the  implements  and  machinery  of 
farming  in  Pennsylvania,  exceeds  that  of  the 
like  articles  in  Virginia  by  a  sum  of  $199,175,000, 
which  would  absorb  the  price  of  all  the  slaves  in 
the  state  at  $423  each.  Certainly,  if  any  people 
in  the  United  States  are  interested  in  finding  and 
carrying  into  effect  a  peaceable  and  speedy  me- 
thod of  clearing  the  state  of  slavery,  the  farmers 
of  Virginia  are  they.  If  they  would  consult 
their  own  interest  they  ought  to  encourage  the 
diffusion  of  information  on  this  subject  in  what- 
ever form  it  might  be  presented. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  24,  1853. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
clear  type  in  the  books  or  papers  which  they  read, 
will  probably  be  pleased  with  the  improved  typo- 
graphy of  the  two  numbers,  thus  far  published, 
of  the  seventh  volume. 


Subscribers  who  desire  to  preserve  the  docu- 
mentary and  other  valuable  papers  contained  in 
Friends'  Review,  can  have  them  neatly  half-bound 
and  lettered  for  fifty  cents  per  volume,  by  sending 
them  to  William  Macniven,  at  the  office  of  Publi- 
cation No.  50  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia : 
and  where  a  few  numbers  may  be  lost  or  defaced 
others  can,  in  most  cases,  be  supplied  to  perfect 
the  volume. 


The  writer  of  the  interesting  account  of  the 
Catacombs  of  Rome,  which  was  published  in  the 
48th.  49th  and  50th  numbers  of  our  former  volume, 
has,  at  the  request  of  the  editor,  furnished  a  fur- 
ther notice  of  these  remarkable  excavations,  which 
is  presented  to  our  readers  in  the  present  number. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  interest  of  such  communica- 
tions will  be  duly  appreciated. 


It  will  doubtless  be  satisfactory  to  many  of  our 
renders,  to  learn  that  our  dear  friend,  Cordelia 
Bayes,  arrived  safely  at  Liverpool  on  First  day  the 


4th  inst.  The  passage  from  port  to  port  was  effect- 
ed in  about  twelve  days. 

Our  friends,  Josiah  and  William  Forster,  John 
Candler  and  William  Holmes,  arrived  at  Boston 
on  the  night  of  15th  inst.,  where  they  were  met 
and  cordially  received  by  a  number  of  Friends. 


Married,  On  the  31st  ult,  at  Friend's  Meeting, 
Springborough,  Warren  County,  Ohio,  Brookes 
Johnson,  of  Cincinnati,  to  Marv  P.,  daughter  of- 
Charles  Stroud. 

— — ,  At  Friends' Meeting  House,  Sugar  Plains, 
Indiana,  on  the  8th  of  6th  month,  James  Woody  to 
Ruth  Barker. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting,  Bloomfield,  Parke 

County,  Indiana,  on  the  17th  of  last  month,  John 
E.  Woodward  to  Rebecca  M.  Kelly. 

 ,  On  the  31st  of  last  month,  at  Friends'  i 

Meeting  House,  James  W.  Vauohan  to  Rachel  j 
Ann  Wood,  both  members  of  Gilead  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Raysville, 

Henry  County,  Ind.,  8th  month  3 1st,  Elias  Elliott 
to  Jane  Cain,  boh  members  of  Spiceland  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  At  Oak  Ridge,  Indiana,  on  the  24th  of 

8th  mo.,  Thomas  E.,  sou  of  Azel  Rush,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  William  Harvey. 


Died,  —  On  the  23d  of  8th  mo.,  Keziah  Osborn, 
aged  about  57  years,  a  member  of  Back  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana. 

 ,  At  her  residence  in  Warren  County,  Ohio, 

on  the  27th  of  3d  month  last,  in  the  78th  year  of 
her  age,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Nathaniel  Edwards, 
for  many  years  a  member  of  Miami  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Ellis 

Wards,  in  Warren  County,  Ohio,  on  the  '20th  of 
last  month,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  Jonathan 
Newman,  a  member  of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting. 
He  was  of  a  benevolent  disposition,  and  a  sym- 
pathizer with  the  distressed  and  afflicted. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Isaac 

Commons,  near  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  the  25th  of 
last  month,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  John  Town- 
send,  a  member  and  elder  of  Whitewater  Monthly 
Meeting.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity  and 
unblemished  character.  He  left  a  companion  with 
whom  he  lived  nearly  seventy  years;  an  helpmate 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  a  stay  in  his  declining 
years. 

His  descendants,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  were 
12  children,  105  grandchildren,  163  great  grand- 
children, and  5  of  the  fourth  generation;  in  all  285. 

 .  On  the  4th  of  5th  month  last;  Elvira  T. 

Commons,  daughter  of  the  above  named  Isaac  Com- 
mons, in  the  27th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of 
Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Ind. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Wanted  a  Friend  capable  of  keeping  accounts, 
making  purchases  and  rendering  general  assis- 
tance, at  Friend's  Asylum. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Worth- 
ingtoQ.  Superintendent  at  the  Institution  near 
Frankford. 


/r 
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WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  oversight  of 
this  Institution,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth 
day  the  7th  of  next  month,  at  7  o'clock.  P.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Admissions  meet  on  the  same  day,  the 
former  at  4  o'clock  and  the  latter  at  5  o'clock  P.  M. 

The  semi-annual  examination  of  the  schools  will 
commence  on  Third  day  morning,  and  conclude  on 
Fifth  day  evening  of  the  same  week. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Phila.  9  mo.  24th,  1853.— 2t. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Term  will  begin  on  Fourth  day,  10th 
month  l-2th.  Applications  for  admission  may  be 
addressed  to  Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  No.  39  High  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. 3t. 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Since  our  paper  of  last  week  was  prepared  for 
the  press,  some  further  notice  of  this  meeting 
has  been  received,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
summary  : — 

On  Sixth  day  morning,  a  minute  was  made  in 
the  men  and  women's  meetings,  expressive  of 
the  cause  why  the  business  had  not  been  acted 
upon  in  the  usual  manner.  After  which  the 
meeting  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
various  subjects  requiring  attention. 

From  the  reports  respecting  education  it  ap- 
peared that  there  were  within  their  limits  2112 
children  of  a  suitable-  age  to  go  to  school;  of 
whom  300  are  at  Select  Schools;  700  at  District 
Schools,  and  the  rest  had  received  instruction 
either  at  home  or  at  Subscription  Schools. 

The  Boarding  School  has  been  better  sustained 
than  for  some  preceding  years;  the  number  of 
pupils  averaging  85  for  the  first,  and  36  for 
the  last  term;  and  the  financial  exhibit  ap- 
peared satisfactory.  It  was  proposed  to  raise 
8250  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  Chemical  and 
other  apparatus,  for  the  use  of  the  school;  of 
which  it  appears  $145  have  been  collected. 

Epistles  were  received  from  all  the  other 
Yearly  Meetings  except  New  England  and  North 
Carolina,  the  epistle  of  the  latter  not  having 
come  to  hand.  Replies  were  prepared  and  adopted, 
directed  to  all  the  Yearly  Meetings,  North  Caro- 
lina included,  from  which  epistles  had  been  re- 
ceived. It  was  agreed  to  print  1500  copies  of 
the  London  General  Epistle,  for  distribution 
among  their  members. 

The  proposal  brought  up  last  year  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Quarterly  Meeting  was 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  meeting  next 
year. 

In  the  women's  meeting,  we  are  informed,  no 
epistles  to  other  Yearly  Meetings,  were  prepared. 
In  that  meeting  as  well  as  among  the  men,  the 
representatives  failed  to  agree  upon  a  clerk  and 
assistant;  and  those  of  the  former  year,  Jane  M. 


Plummer  and  Hannah  W.  Ladd,  were  therefore 
■  continued.     The  meeting  came  to  a  close  on 
Seventh  day  afternoon  the  10th  inst. 

For  Friends'  Review. 

THE  CATACOMBS  OP  ROME. 

"  And  many  a  huge  Pelasgic  lower,  and  old  Etruscan 
town, 

With  giant  walls  of  dateless  fame,  upon  thy  stream 

looked  down ; 
And  nations  that  have  passed  away,  and  left  no  miss- 
ing trace, 

Save  in  their  frescoed  sepulchres, — earth's  only  rest- 
ing place. 

Proud  river  of  the  Seven  Hills!  and  did  thy  children 
dream 

That  laurel  crowns  of  victory  were  fadeless,  by  thy 
stream  ? 

Say  where  is  now  the  marble  fane,  the  rich  triumphal 
arch, 

The  "  sacred  way"  where  victors  crowned,  in  triumph 

used  to  march  ? 
The  gilded  halls  where  Emperors  once  quaffed  Faler- 
nian  wine, 

The  cruel  circus,  trophied  gate,  and  colonnaded  shrine? 
The  cactus  and  the  aloe  now  creep  o'er  thy  pros- 
trate walls, 

And  leaves  of  true  acanthus  crown  Corinthian  capitals. 
"Eternal,"  men  have  called  thy  towers;  if  such 

earth's  glory  be, 
And  such  her  strength  ! — We  well   may  long  for 
Heaven's  eternity!" 

The  Tyber. — Crewdson. 

Having  traced  the  connexion  of  the  Cata- 
combs with  the  history  of  the  early  Christians, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  conclude  these  papers 
with  some  notice  of  the  subsequent  and  present 
condition  of  these  subterranean  vaults. 

They  are  now  ascertained  beyond  doubt  to 
have  been  originally  excavated  by  the  ancient 
Etruscans,  a  people  who  flourished,  and  attained 
a  high  state  of  civilization,  several  centuries  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome.  Many  coins,  me- 
dals, inscriptions,  and  domestic  utensils  of  great 
antiquity  have  been  found  in  their  recesses, 
which  are  now  preserved  in  the  museums  and 
palaces  of  Italy  and  Europe.  The  object  of 
these  excavations,  as  was  stated  in  an  early  part 
of  this  essay,  was  to  obtain  the  building  ma- 
terials for  the  city  and  neighborhood ;  the  gal- 
leries so  formed  having  originally  been  filled 
with  a  volcanic  deposit,  which  lay  in  layers  or 
veins  somewhat  like  our  anthracite  coal. 

This  deposit  was  of  two  distinct  kinds.  The 
Tufo,  a  sort  of  soft  stone,  which  is  cut  easily 
when  newly  quarried,  but  hardens  completely 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere;  and  the  Pozzo- 
lano,  a  mere  granular  sand,  which  when  mixed 
with  powdered  shells  and  lime  formed  the  far- 
famed  Roman  cement. 

Here  then  the  ancients  found  their  bricks  and 
mortar;  and  the  veins  of  deposit  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  miners,  long  galleries  were  thus 
constructed  which  increased  in  length  and  in  the 
variety  of  their  ramifications,  as  the  excavations 
progressed. 
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When  we  consider  the  enormous  extent  which 
Rome  reached  under  the  emperors,  the  vastness 
of  her  buildings  and  the  magnificence  of  her 
public  works,  it  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
corresponding  vastness  of  the  quarries,  from 
whose  labyrinths  the  materials  for  all  these  were 
drawn. 

Sismondi,  in  a  passing  notice  of  the  power 
and  wealth  of  Rome,  states  that  the  city  "  con- 
tained about  two  or  three  thousand  senatorial 
families,  whose  luxury  and  splendor  surpassed 
all  the  pomp  now  displayed  by  the  greatest  and 
richest  monarchies."  He  estimates  the  whole 
population  at  "several  millions,  the  smallest 
number  only  exercising  the  necessary  arts  and 
employments  of  life;  the  remainder — all  those 
who  gloried  in  the  title  of  Roman  citizen, — lived 
in  absolute  idleness;  and  passed  their  days  in 
the  baths,  the  circus,  and  the  amphitheatre." 
Gibbon  states  that  under  the  Emperor  Claudius 
an  account  was  taken  of  the  population  of  Rome, 
which  resulted  in  assessing  the  number  of  Ro-  i 
man  citizens  at  about  seven  millions;  and  esti- 
mating women  and  children,  provincials,  and 
slaves,  he  concludes  that  the  whole  population  of 
the  empire  was  about  one  hundred  and  twentj 
millions.  In  referring  to  the  public  works  of 
the  Emperors,  after  alluding  to  the  golden 
house  of  Nero,  the  Coliseum,  the  baths  of  Titus, 
the  Claudian  portico,  the  temples  dedicated  to 
the  goddess  of  peace  and  the  genius  of  Rome, 
and  describing  minutely  the  magnificent  forum 
of  Trajan  ; — he  adds,  "  all  the  other  quarters  of 
the  capital,  were  embellished  by  the  same  liberal 
spirit  of  public  magnificence, — and  were  filled 
with  amphitheatres,  theatres,  temples,  porticos, 
triumphal  arches,  baths,  and  aqueducts;  all  va- 
riously conducive  to  the  health,  the  devotion, 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  citizens." — Among  these 
he  ranks  the  aqueducts  as  "  the  noblest  monu- 
ments of  Roman  genius  and  power." 

Such  was  Kome  in  her  glory,  and  even  now 
the  extent  and  magnificence  of  her  ruins  more 
than  justify  the  historian's  description.  During 
a  residence  of  nearly  a  month  in  the  city,  a  few 
years  since,  the  writer  often  wandered  for  hours 
amid  the  ruins  of  a  single  edifice;  seeking  amid 
the  tangled  underwood  and  the  heaps  of  rubbish 
which  centuries  of  neglect  and  devastation  have 
piled  round  the  eternal  city,  to  comprehend  the 
various  uses,  and  to  appreciate  the  extent  and 
splendor  of  these  ancient  monuments. 

The  vast  amphitheatre  of  the  Coliseum  covers 
an  area  of  ground  1640  feet  in  circumference  ; 
and  the  plebian  spectators  who  occupied  the  up- 
per rnn^e  of  terraces,  looked  down  from  a  height 
of  157  feet  upon  the  combat  in  the  arena  below. 
It  was  estimated  to  contain  over  eighty  thousand* 
seats.  Michclet  styles  it  a  "  monstrous  moun- 
tain of  stones,"  and  adds,  "  This  mountain,  half 


•I?y  a  mistake  of  transcription  It  was  stated  as  ca- 
pable of  holding  20,000,  in  an  early  part  of  this  essay. 


ruined,  but  richly  decorated  by  nature,  has  its 
plants,  its  trees,  its  flowers.  Modern  barbarism 
has  derived  entire  palaces  from  it  as  from  a 
quarry." 

The  Thermce,  or  baths  of  the  Romans,  like 
their  theatres  and  amphitheatres,  were  erected 
on  an  immense  scale;  and  formed  a  part  of  that 
vast  machinery  of  sensual  and  enervating  luxury 
which  marked  the  decline  and  preceded  the  fall 
of  the  empire. 

Of  these,  there  are  now  to  be  seen  among  the 
ruins  of  Rome,  the  remains  of  five  great  esta-  .  ■ 
blishments  called  by  the  names  of  their  founders, 
Agrippa,  Titus,  Diocletian,  Caracalla,  and  Con- 
stantine.  The  Thermae  of  Diocletian  were  the 
most  extensive,  but  those  of  Caracalla  remain 
more  perfect  at  the  present  time,  and  afford  to 
the  modern  observer  a  fair  opportunity  of  com- 
prehending the  extent  and  character  of  these 
places  of  public  resort. 

The  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla  cover  an 
area  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  extending  to 
a  length  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  and  a  breadth  one  thousand  four  bun-  I 
died  and  seventy-six.  Eustace,  in  his  "  Classi- 
cal Tour  through  Italy,"  thus  describes  their 
former  condition,  which  may  clearly  be  traced 
from  the  existing  ruins  : 

"  At  each  end  were  two  temples — one  to 
Apollo,  the  other  to  ^.Esculapius,  as  the  '  Genii 
tutelares'  of  a  place  sacred  to  the  improvement 
of  the  mind  and  to  the  care  of  the  body.  The 
two  other  temples  were  dedicated  to  the  two 
protecting  divinities  of  the  Antonine  family — 
Ileicules  and  Bacchus.  In  the  principal  build-  | 
ing  were  in  the  first  place  a  grand  circular  ves- 
tibule, with  four  halls  on  each  side  for  cold,  te- 
pid, warm,  and  steam  baths ;  in  the  centre  was 
an  immense  square  for  exercise,  when  the  wea-  I 
ther  was  unfavorable  to  it  in  the  open  air ;  be- 
yond it  a  great  hall,  where  sixteen  hundred  mar- 
ble seats  were  placed  for  the  convenience  of  the 
bathers;  at  each  end  of  the  hall  were  libraries. 
This  building  terminated  on  both  sides  in  a  i  I 
court  surrounded  by  porticos,  with  an  odeum  for 
music,  and  in  the  middle  a  capacious  basin  for 
swimming.  Round  this  edifice  were  walks  sha- 
ded by  rows  of  trees,  particularly  the  plane — ■ 
and  on  its  front  extended  a  gymnasium  for 
running,  wrestling,  &c,  in  fine  weather.  The 
whole  was  surrounded  by  a  vast  portico  opeuing 
into  Exedrse,  or  spacious  halls  where  poets  de- 
claimed and  philosophers  gave  lectures.  The 
height  of  the  pile  was  proportioned  to  its  extent, 
and  still  appears  very  considerable."  Such  were 
the  baths  of  the  ancient  Romans,  adorned  by 
every  variety  of  art,  — pillars,  statues,  mosaic, 
stucco,  and  painting — to  attract  the  eye  and 
gratify  the  mind. 

The  "  Palace  of  the  Coesars"  lies  now  in  huge 
and  shapeless  ruins  over  the  Palatine  hill  This 
was  first  built  by  Augustus,  extended  by  Tiberius 
and  Caligula,  and  afterwards  greatly  enlarged 
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r  nd  adorned  by  Nero,  who  destroyed  most  of  the 
former  structure  in  order  to  erect  his  famous 
Aurea  Domus.  In  his  reign  it  not  only  covered 
the  Palatine  mount  but  extended  to  the  Esqui- 
lin.3,  over  which  its  gardens  and  outworks 
spread. 

The  Italian  Cicerone  will  pretend  to  designate 
among  the  ivy-grown  ruins,  the  various  appoint- 
ments of  the  palace ;  and  will  name  the  shatter- 
ed and  roofless  halls  according  to  their  imagined 
original  distinction— the  library,  dining-room, 
reception-rooms,  &c.  But  the  intelligent  travel- 
ler will  derive  more  satisfaction  from  seeking  to 
comprehend  the  ruin  as  a  whole ;  and  rejecting 
apocryphal  and  traditionary  details,  he  may  still 
satisfactorily  appreciate  its  vast  arrangements, 
once  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 

These  descriptions  of  the  splendor  of  ancient 
Rome,  although  apparently  digressive  from  the 
subject  under  consideration,  will  enable  the  read- 
er to  appreciate  the  extent  of  those  subterranean 
excavations  from  which  the  material  was  drawn 
for  the  main  structure  of  even  their  marble-lined 
palaces  and  temples. 

In  some  cases,  as  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla, 
and  Diocletian,  the  Christians  were  compelled  to 
work  like  modern  galley  slaves  in  their  erection; 
thus  involuntarily  contributing  to  the  luxuries 
they  abhorred,  and  also  to  the  extension  of  the 
Catacombs  which  afforded  them  a  refuge.  It  is 
probable  that  this  circumstance  has  misled  many 
writers  on  the  subject  to  the  belief  that  they 
owed  their  origin  to  the  early  church.* 

This  is  now  however  entirely  disproved,  and 
indeed  carries  upon  its  face  its  own  refutation. 
For  if  secresy  were  the  object  sought  by  the  con- 
structors of  the  Catacombs,  where  could  the  im- 
mense material  have  been  deposited  which  they 
would  be  obliged  to  remove  in  their  excavations. 
An  Italian  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century — Pan- 
vini — enumerates  thirty-nine  distinct  galleries. 
The  Abbe  Gerbet,  in  our  own  day,  makes  out 
fifty.  Keysler,  a  German  traveller  of  the  last 
century  says,  that  "in  his  opinion,  to  visit  every 
part  of  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian  alone 
would  be  a  walk  of  twenty  miles;  and  that  if 
the  length  of  all  the  crypts,  galleries,  passages  of 
communication,  and  passages  diving  into  the 
earth,  could  be  summed  up  and  put  together, 
there  might  be  one  hundred  miles  of  this  subter- 
ranean Rome."  McFarlane,  who  quotes  his  au- 
thority, adds,  "  But  in  his  time  not  a  few  of 
these  soutcrrains  were  walled  up,  several  persons, 
bewildered  in  the  labyrinths,  having  perished 
therein."  This  appears  hardly  an  extravagant 
estimate,  when  we  consider  the  immense  demand 


*  "  This  work  of  giants  was  completed  by  a  commu- 
nity of  poor  men,  destitute  of  resources,  without  ta- 
lent, without  fortune — incessantly  persecuted  and  fre- 
quently decimated — What  then  was  the  secret  of  their 
power  ?    The  solution  is  in  one  word — Faith." 

Abbe  Gauhe. 


for  material  and  its  convenience  and  ease  of  re- 
moval for  the  purpose  of  the  vast  city  immedi- 
ately over  the  quarries.  Yet  after  all,  such  con- 
jectures can  never  be  fully  established,  as  most 
of  the  passages  are  now  closed  by  neglect  or  de- 
sign ;  and  the  explorer  is  turned  back  repeatedly 
in  his  course  by  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  ages 
without  knowing  how  extensive  may  be  the  gal- 
lery beyond. 

But,  though  the  Christians  could  never  have 
originally  excavated  the  Catacombs,  there  is  no 
doubt  they  labored  much  in  them  to  modify  those 
recesses  for  the  purposes  of  refuge  and  worship. 
Numerous  chambers,  at  times  two  storied,  with 
staircases  connecting,  are  found  in  many  of  the 
galleries,  evidently  fitted  as  places  of  temporary 
residence;  while  innumerable  little  chapels  and 
oratories  abound,  with  unmistakeable  evidences 
of  their  original  design.  In  the  niches  of  some 
of  the  chambers  have  been  found  rings,  corns, 
vases  of  ointment,  lamps  and  glasses  or  terra 
cotta  flasks, — and  in  some  of  the  children's 
tombs  are  buried  with  them  the  toys  they  de- 
lighted in  while  living. 

For  several  centuries  after  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  over  the  Roman  empire  by  Constan- 
tine,  the  Catacombs  were  preserved  with  great 
care,  and  held  in  veneration  by  the  church.  St. 
Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century,  thus  describes 
with  remarkable  minuteness  their  condition  in 
his  day : 

"  While  I  dwelt  at  Rome  in  my  boyhood,  receiving 
a  liberal  education,  I  was  accustomed  to  visit  every 
Sunday  with  my  school-fellows  of  my  own  age,  these 
sepulchres  of  apostles  and  martyrs.  We  frequently 
penetrated  into  the  crypts  dug  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  and  the  cut  walls  of  which,  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left,  were  equally  graves  for  the  dead.  And 
the  darkness  which  reigns  there  is  so  dense,  that  it  is 
almost  like  a  fulfilment  of  the  Prophet's  words,  'Let 
them  go  down  alive  into  Hades.'  At  long  intervals  the 
horror  of  darkness  is  softened  by  a  fews  rays  of  light 
descending  from  above,  through  holes  in  the  roof, — 
not  windows  so  much  as  cracks  or  clefts.  As  you  walk 
on  with  slow  steps  through  that  Calignous  gloom,  you 
shudder  and  think  of  Virgil — 

'  Horror  ubique  animos,  simul  ipsa  silentia  terrent !'  " 

Precisely  the  same  sensations  are  felt  by  the 
modern  traveller,  while  threading  these  gloomy 
passages,  as  are  here  described  by  the  monk  of 
Palestine  ;  and  their  condition  has  been  little 
changed  by  the  fifteen  centuries  that  have  passed 
over  them  since  then.  There  is  another  interest- 
ing testimony,  if  indeed  evidence  were  wanting,  to 
the  genuineness  of  these  vaults  as  places  of  Chris- 
tian sepulture.  It  is  in  a  letter  of  Prudeutius  to 
Valerian,  written  within  a  generation  of  the  last 
and  greatest  persecution  of  the  Christians  under 
Diocletian. 

«  We  have  seen  the  countless  ashes  of  saints. 

"You  ask  me,  oh  Valerian,  priest  of  Christ,  what 
are  the  inscriptions  left  upon  these  tombs.  You  wish 
to  know  the  names  and  number  of  these  dead.  Diffi- 
cult is  it  to  give  you  a  reply  :  so  numerous  are  these 
people  of  the  just,  who  were  extirpated  by  an  impious 
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fury,  while  Rome,  daughter  of  Troy,  worshipped  her 
old  gods.  There  are  however  many  of  these  tombs 
which  speak.  The  small  letters  traced  upon  them  re- 
cord the  names  of  the  maityrs,  or  contain  some  short 
and  expressive  epitaphs. 

"  But  there  are  multitudes  of  these  marbles  which 
cover  a  silent  assemblage,  merely  making  known  the 
total  number  of  the  dead." 

Amid  the  ravages  of  the  northern  Barbarian 
invaders,  whose  desolations  are  still  traced  on  all 
sides  in  the  ruins  of  Rome,  the  Catacombs  were 
broken  open  and  rifled  of  everything  which  was 
deemed  valuable.  And  for  centuries  after  this 
period  they  seem  to  have  been  completely  ne- 
glected, and  the  entrances  on  the  side  of  the 
neighboring  hills  became  blocked  up  by  heaps  of 
stones  and  the  growth  of  thorns  and  underwood 
about  them. 

It  was  not  till  the  16th  century  that  the  labors 
of  an  enthusiastic  Roman  Priest — Father  An- 
tonio Bosio — who  spent  30  years  in  his  subterra- 
nean explorations,  brought  to  light  the  vast  his- 
torical treasures  which  lay  concealed  in  the 
Catacombs.  And  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century,  these  discoveries  were  further  enlarged 
by  Father  Boldetti — a  learned  ecclesiastic — who 
with  pious  zeal  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  to  the  examination  and  development  of  the 
galleries,  crypts  and  inscriptions  they  contain. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  many  less  labori- 
ous, but  most  faithful  explorers,  who,  combining 
a  religious  enthusiasm  with  antiquarian  research, 
have  penetrated  step  by  step  through  the  laby- 
rinths of  the  Catacombs  ;  and  gradually  recovered 
the  vast  collection  of  tablets,  vases  and  other 
antiquities  already  alluded  to  as  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  Vatican. 

Yet  it  is  astonishing  how  little  is  generally 
known  of  these  researches;  and  even  how  many 
travellers  pass  through  Rome,  without  pausing  to 
examine,  and  to  meditate  upon,  its  most  interest- 
ing and  its  holiest  associations.  Alpha. 


CENSUS  DETAILS. — GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Some  of  the  details  of  the  census  are  at  length 
published.  When  we  see  their  magnitude,  we 
are  not  surprised  at  the  delay.  Two  immensely 
thick  folio  volumes  contain  only  the  number  of 
the  people  and  of  the  houses  at  different  periods. 
The  tables  of  ages  and  occupations,  of  the  civil 
condition^  birth-places  of  the  population,  the  num- 
bers of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  dumb,  are  yet 
to  come.  So  numerous  are  the  details,  that  they 
Ihi  i  n  a  perfectly  new  study  for  those  who  have 
heretofore  attended  little  to  such  subjects;  and 
and  we  must  say  for  ourselves,  that  it  will  be  a 
considerable  time  before  we  can  master  most  of 
them.  Some  of  the  great  features  presented  to 
u-  we  may  at  once  indeed  seize.  They  are  al- 
ready, in  a  great  measure,  familiar  to  us;  but 
they  are  here  placed  before  us  with  all  the  con- 
firmation of  authority,  and  the  perfect  conviction 
we  obtain  from  a  large  induction.    The  Regis- 


trar-General, Mr.  George  Graham,  and  his  two 
assistants,  Mr.  William  Farr,  and  Mr.  Horace 
Mann,  conclude  their  report  by  a  section  contain- 
ing some  of  the  general  results  of  the  inquiry, 
from  which  we  take  this  passage  : 

"  The  most  important  result  which  the  inquiry 
establishes,  is  the  addition,  in  half  a  century,  of 
ten  millions  of  people  to  the  British  population. 
The  increase  of  population  in  the  half  of  this  cen- 
tury, nearly  equals  the  increase  in  all  preceding 
ages ;  and  the  addition  in  the  last  ten  years,  of 
two  millions  three  hundred  thousand  to  the  in- 
habitants of  these  islands,  exceeds  the  increase 
in  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Contemporaneously  with  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation at  home,  emigration  has  proceeded  since 
1750,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  people  large  states 
in  America,  and  to  give  permanent  possessors  and 
cultivators  to  the  land  of  large  colonies  in  all  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  world ;  where,  by  a  com- 
mon lanffuase,  commercial  relations,  and  the  mul- 
tiplied  reciprocities  of  industry,  the  people  of  the 
new  nations  maintain  an  indissoluble  union  with 
the  parent  country." 

In  all  the  ages  of  the  world  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  the  population  of 
these  islands  had  increased  only  to  10,917,433, 
and  in  the  fifty  years  of  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury they  increased  to  21,121,967  ;  or  there  was 
added  in  the  half-century  10,204,534  people,  be- 
ing very  nearly  as  many  as  existed  at  the  end  of 
many  previous  ages.  That  is  a  most  astounding 
fact.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  this 
wonderful  rate  of  increase  will  continue  ?  In  the 
last  ten  years  the  increase  of  2,300,000  exceeds 
the  increase  in  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  18th 
century,  or  in  the  fifty  years  between  1751  and 
1801.  But  in  that  period  the  steam-engine  was 
invented,  our  cotton  manufacture  expanded  ra- 
pidly, and  our  manufactures  and  commerce  made 
such  great  progress  as  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  Mr.  Pitt.  Not  merely  a  more  rapid  increase 
has  latterly  taken  place  in  relation  to  remote  ages, 
but  in  relation  to  the  few  flourishing  years  to- 
wards the  close  of  last  century.  It  is  not  now 
announced  for  the  first  time — it  has  been  stated 
over  and  over  again,  perhaps  to  unwilling  ears — 
that  the  increase  of  population  was  taking  place 
in  an  accelerating  ratio ;  and  in  the  comparison 
drawn  by  the  Registrar-General  and  his  assistants 
between  the  increase  in  the  last  fifty  years  and  in 
the  many  preceding  ages,  and  between  the  in- 
crease in  the  last  ten  years  and  the  increase  in 
the  last  fifty  years  of  the  last  century,  lies  the 
proof  drawn  from  the  history  of  our  country, 
through  all  time,  that  this  is  the  fact. 

Can  it  increase  in  this  accelerating  ratio  ?  The 
Registrar-General  shows  us  that,  in  fact,  the  won- 
derful increase  above  noticed  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  whole  increase.  From  the  population  of 
these  islands  has  sprung  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  of  many  great  co- 
lonics. It  is  now  too  plain,  also,  to  need  any  illus- 
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tration,  with  some  three  or  four  millions  of  ' 
bushels  of  grain  and  flour  annually  brought  from 
America,  and  some  70,000,000  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
we  know  not  how  much  gold,  annually,  brought  : 
from  Australia,  that  in  proportion  as  the  people 
in  these  other  countries  increase,  (and  of  their  in- 
crease in  an  accelerating  ratio  there  can  be  no 
doubt,)  the  people  here  may  increase.  Nor  does 
it  now  require  any  proof,  however  much  the  state- 
ment may  have  been  slighted  or  neglected,  that 
the  productive  power  of  man  depends  on  his 
knowledge  and  his  skill,  and  that  these  increase 
as  his  numbers  increase.  The  Registrar-General 
states : 

"  It  is  one  of  the  obvious  physical  effects  of  the 
increase  of  population,  that  the  proportion  of  land 
to  each  person  diminishes ;  and  the  decrease  is 
such  that,  within  the  last  fifty  years  the  number 
of  acres  to  each  person  living  has  fallen  from  5.4 
to  2.7  acres  in  Great  Britain ;  from  four  acres  to 
two  acres  in  England  and  Wales.  As  a  counter- 
vailing advantage,  the  people  have  been  brought 
into  each  other's  neighborhood :  their  average 
distance  from  each  other  has  been  reduced  in  the 
ratio  of  3  to  2 ;  labor  has  been  divided ;  industry 
has  been  organized  in  towns,  and  the  quantity  of 
produce  either  consisting  of,  or  exchangeable  for 
the  conveniences,  elegances,  and  necessaries  of 
life,  has,  in  the  mass,  largely  increased,  and  is  in- 
creasing at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  population. 
One  of  the  moral  effects  of  the  increase  of  the 
people  is  an  increase  of  their  mental  activity;  as 
the  aggregation  in  towns  brings  them  oftener 
into  combination  and  collision. 

Here  is  another  startling  fact.  While  the  po- 
pulation has  increased  in  this  wonderful  manner, 
there  has  been  a  still  more  rapid  increase  in  "  the 
conveniences,  elegances,  and  necessaries  of  life." 
With  this  is  conjoined  another  fact,  that  the 
"  mental  activity,"  which  implies  an  increase  in 
skill  and  knowledge,  which  again  implies  an  in- 
crease in  productive  power,  "  is  a  consequence  of 
the  increase  of  the  people."  The  question,  there- 
fore, which  the  Registrar-General  raises,  whether 
the  population  can  be  sustained  at  the  present 
rate  of  emigration,  and  whether  the  increasing 
population  can  be  profitably  employed,  or  rather 
will  be  able  profitably  to  employ  themselves,  are 
surely  and  clearly  answered  in  the  affirmative  by 
the  facts  he  has  stated.  The  reproductive  spring 
of  population,  provided  food  can  be  obtained,  is 
powerful  enough,  as  our  offspring  in  America 
prove,  to  fill  up  all  the  vacancies  of  emigration ; 
and  the  increase  of  mental  activity,  of  skill  and 
knowledge,  which  are  the  main  sources  of  pro- 
ductive power,  will  undoubtedly  be  great  enough 
to  supply  the  increasing  people  with  ample  means 
of  subsistence. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  first  fifteen  years, 
nearly,  of  the  fifty  years  in  which  the  population 
has  increased  as  much  as  it  increased  in  all  the 
preceding  ages,  the  country  was  involved  in  a 
ruinous  and  desolating  war;  such  as  seems  un- 


likely again  to  occur;  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  other  thirty-five  years  it  suffered  un- 
der corn  and  other  restrictive  laws,  that  were 
more  ruinous  and  desolating  than  the  most  ex- 
terminating wars.  Through  the  greater  part  of 
the  period  the  people  were  continually  complain- 
ing of  want  of  room ;  there  was  a  continual  and 
universal  gene;  but  it  was  a  moral,  not  a  physical 
want ;  and  every  successive  reduction  of  taxation 
and  abolition  of  restrictions,  as  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  as  after  the  Reform  Act  was  passed,  as  after 
Sir  Robert  Peel  began  his  commercial  reforms  in 
1842,  and  after  they  were  carried  out  further  in 
1846,  and  1849,  the  gene,  the  limits,  the  want  of 
room  disappeared,  and  periods  of  prosperity  en- 
sued. We  cannot,  therefore,  infer,  from  the 
slight  retardation  in  the  rate  of  increase,  which 
has  certainly  taken  place  in  the  three  last  decimal 
periods,  through  twenty-eight  years  of  which  the 
law  shut  out  food  from  the  people,  as  compared 
to  the  decennial  period  1811,  and  1821,  when  its 
malevolent  effects  were  only  beginning,  that  such 
a  retardation  is  hereafter  to  be  the  rule.  On  the 
contrary,  now  that  the  people  are  at  liberty  to  get 
food  wherever  they  can,  now  that  their  industry 
is  in  a  great  measure  free,  and  that  they,  in  com- 
mon with  nearly  all  the  people  of  Europe,  are 
anxious  to  preserve  peace,  and  increase  their 
wealth,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  population 
will  increase  faster  than  ever,  and  that  before  the 
close  of  the  present  century  it  is  more  likely  to 
amount  to  fifty,  than  not  to  exceed  thirty  mil- 
lions. 

These  facts  and  these  deductions  are  of  the 
highest  practical  importance.    Society  and  popu- 
lation are  one,  and  all  the  new  phenomena  of  so- 
ciety are  subordinate  to  the  increase  of  population. 
The  vast  relative  increase  in  population  in  this 
century,  explains  at  once  those  greater  political 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  it,  than  in  seve- 
ral preceding  centuries.   Catholic  Emancipation 
Parliamentary  Reform,  religious  and  commercial 
freedom,  are  a  few  of  the  leading  changes  in  the 
last  thirty  years,  which,  in  themselves,  and  their 
consequences,  surpass  all  the  previous  political 
changes  that  were  made  from  the  Revolution  to 
the  close  of  the  century.    As  population  was 
comparatively  stationary  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century,  so  were  our  institutions; 
and  as  population  has  increased,  so  have  our  in- 
stitutions necessarily  undergone  a  change.    It  is 
palpable  enough,  that  the  same  cause  which  forced 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  and  Leeds  into 
Parliament,  is  still  in  active  operation,  and  is 
forcing  other  townships,  and  other  rising  homes 
of  people  also  into  Parliament.  Wnere  this  very 
rapid  progress  is  to  stop,  no  man  pretends  to 
know;  and  he  is  rather  presumptuous  than  wise 
who  undertakes  to  predict  whither  it  is  to  go,  and 
where  it  will  reach  even  in  the  next  twelve 
months. 

Some  clue  to  it  may  be  found  in  the  past  in- 
•  crease  of  particular  classes  of  the  people ;  cad  a 
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better  clue  will  be  supplied  wben  the  changes  in 
the  occupations  of  the  people  are  ascertained  and 
published.  The  Registrar-General  tells  us  that, 
calling  the  detached  houses,  the  villages,  and  the 
small  towns  without  markets,  the  country,  at  the 
present  time  the  town  and  country  populations 
differ  so  little  in  numbers,  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered equal;  10,556,288  persons  live  in  the 
towns  thus  classified,  and  10,403,189  in  the 
country.  Adopting  this  classification,  although 
it  obviously  includes  in  the  country  much  that 
belongs  to  town  life,  and  town  industry,  and  town- 
begotten  wealth,  we  all  know  that  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  first  half  of  the  century  has  been 
almost  exclusively  of  a  town  population.  The 
population  of  the  towns  of  all  classes  was,  in  1801, 
3,046,371;  and  in  1851,  8,410,021;  an  increase 
of  176-067  per  cent. ;  while  the  general  increase 
in  the  same  period  was  98-177  ;  so  that  the  town 
population  has  increased  nearly  twice  as  fast  as 
the  average  increase.  "  The  towns,"  says  the 
Registrar-General,  "  have  increased  most  rapidly 
in  which  straw-plait,  cotton,  pottery,  and  iron  are 
manufactured."  Thus,  while  the  average  in- 
crease of  the  town  population  in  the  century  was 
176-076  per  cent.,  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
town  population  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
straw-plait  has  been  351-558  ;  of  iron,  589-918  ; 
of  cotton,  282-391;  of  pottery,  260-972;  or, 
taking  another  classification,  between  1801  and 
1851,  the  towns  have  increased,  per  cent. — Lon- 
don, 146-358;  county  towns,  excluding  London, 
122-096;  watering-places,  254-125;  sea-ports, 
excluding  London,  195-554  ;  manufacturing 
towns,  224-174;  mining  and  hardware  towns, 
217.303.  Thus,  the  great  increase  is  in  a  town 
population,  and  of  that  the  great  increase  is  in 
the  seaports,  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  the 
watering  places.  The  increase  is  of  comparatively 
wealthy  and  intelligent  people,  and  that  progress 
seems  likely  to  continue.  Such,  then,  will  pro- 
bably be  the  progress  of  society,  which  will  give 
laws  to  all  future  lawgivers.  That  probability  pro- 
gress statesmen  ought  to  study ;  for  to  that  their 
policy  and  their  acts,  to  be  at  all  successful,  must 
conform. — Economist. 


PARDSIIAW  CRAGG. 
(Concluded  from  pnee  IS.) 

Linked  to  the  highest  moral  character,  they 
admit  the  existence  of  a  Titantic  intellect,  a 
large  catholic  heart,  and  an  indomitable  will, 
ever  subservient  to  manifested  duty;  but  the 
true  genius  of  the  prophet-priest  and  cos-mopo- 
litan  reformer  has  been  too  much  overlooked 
in  the  acrimony  of  sectarian  dissensions.  In 
his  lonely,  prayerful  meditations,  by  groves 
and  meadows,  and  in  the  hollows  of  trees, 
he  obtained  above  all  men  of  his  time  a 
marvellous  insight  into  the  eternal  realities  of  life 
and  nature  which  underlaid  the  cant  and  hypo- 
crisy that  invested  nearly  all  things  around  hini, 


secular  and  religious.  He  stripped  creeds  of 
their  man-made  rites  and  forms  and  observances ; 
declared  that  to  be  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge was  not  needed  to  qualify  a  man,  nor  could 
it  of  itself  be  a  qualification,  to  become  a  messen- 
ger of  the  gospel ;  that  they  who  preached  for 
the  loaves  and  fishes,  were  wolves  in  the  fold  and 
not  pastors ;  that  the  temple  of  God  was  not  the 
church  of  stone  and  mortar,  as  the  idolatrous  su- 
perstition of  the  time  implied,  but  the  human 
heart  itself,  and  proclaimed  with  inspired  elo- 
quence that  they  who  '  worship  the  Father  aright 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  He 
revived  the  almost  forgotten  and  quite  disregard- 
ed truth,  that  God  is  the  common  Father,  and  all 
we  are  brethren,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the 
primitive  ages  of  Christianity,  promulgated  a  code 
of  rules  for  the  government  of  society  based  upon 
this  presumption  :  how  admirable  and  practical  it 
is  has  been  testified  by  the  approbation  which 
many  experienced  statesmen,  wholly  opposed  to 
the  doctrinal  points  of  Quakerism,  have  expressed 
of  its  internal  discipline." 

How  much  more  my  young  friend  might  have 
added  in  eulogy  of  one  who  had  excited  his  re- 
verence so  deeply,  I  do  not  know,  had  I  not  in- 
terrupted him  by  saying,  that  having  determined 
to  study  for  myself  the  history  of  Fox  and  his 
mission,  it  was  perhaps  better  that  he  should  not 
prejudice  my  judgment  on  the  subject.  "But 
don't  you  think  it  a  pity,"  I  asked,  "  that  the 
Quakers  of  the  present  day,  liberal  and  philan- 
thropic as  they  are  well  known  to  be,  should  mar 
their  usefulness  by  the  exclusiveness  and  puncti- 
lious observance  of  peculiar  and  unsocial  customs 
in  speech,  dress,  and  address,  for  which  they  are 
equally  conspicuous?" 

"  I  must  confess  that  some  of  their  singulari- 
ties appear  to  me  a  good  deal  obnoxious  to  your 
objections,  nor  do  I  think  that  the  clear  under- 
standing and  liberal  heart  of  George  Fox  would 
altogether  justify  them,  were  he  living  now.  The 
times  are  changed  since  they  received  his  sanc- 
tion, and  however  sound  the  principle  of  conser- 
vatism may  be  in  matters  of  pure  faith  and  doc- 
trine, it  is  plainly  rational  that  those  manners  and 
habits  and  customs  which  are  accidental  to  man, 
and  moulded  by  ever  mutable  taste  and  circum- 
stance, ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  remodelling 
influence  of  mental  and  practical  progress.  Mo- 
dern Quakers,  I  believe,  have  been  too  apt  to 
lose  sight  of  this,  to  an  extent  even  that  has 
brought  upon  them,  in  the  face  of  their  activity 
as  general  reformers,  the  charge  of  attempting  to 
stereotype  the  mind.  A  distinction,  however,  re- 
quires to  be  drawn  between  the  motives  which 
ruled  George  Fox  in  recommending  that  depart- 
ure from  the  fashions  of  the  world  which  occa- 
sions the  '  peculiarities'  of  Quakerism,  and  those 
which  influence  the  sect  at  the  present  day  in 
still  adhering  to  them.  The  age  in  which  these 
'peculiarities'  arose  was  one  signalized  above  all 
others  in  English  history  for  its  hollowness,  flip- 
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pancy,  and  open  immorality.  The  example  of  a 
profligate  prince,  and  the  corrupt  though  polished 
court  which  surrounded  him,  acted  as  a  canker 
at  the  heart  of  society,  destroying  virtue  in  all  its 
forms,  and  infecting  with  its  demoralizing  taint 
the  institutions,  literature,  and  amusements  of 
the  people.  To  stem  this  tide  of  iniquity  was  a 
part  of  Fox's  mission,  and  he  had  to  adapt  his 
means  to  his  ends.  It  was  a  case  of  life  and 
death :  the  corrupt  members  must  be  sacrificed, 
or  the  whole  body  would  perish.  The  abstract- 
edly innocent  and  refined  arts  of  music  and  sing- 
ing had  become  associated  with  low  and  impious 
language ;  dancing,  the  '  poetry  of  motion/  was 
equally  prostituted ;  theatres  and  other  places  of 
diversion  were,  of  course,  above  all  else  affected 
by  the  general  corruption,  and  quite  justified  the 
imputations  of  the  Latin  poet  respecting  them ; 
the  common  courtesies  of  life,  which  seem  native 
to  civilized  humanity,  had  given  place  to  artifi- 
cial forms  of  breeding  marked  alike  by  their  in- 
sincerity and  their  flattery  of  the  creature :  in 
fine,  England  was  one  vast  Augean  stable.  And 
when  the  question, '  how  must  it  be  cleansed  V 
came  over  the  mind  of  Fox,  or  rather  weighed 
upon  his  heart,  what  other  conclusion  was  possi- 
ble than  the  one  he  came  to,  namely,  that  these 
things  must  be  abolished  in  toto,  as  irreconcila- 
ble with  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  too  vicious  to  be 
susceptible  of  amendment.  In  this  way  arose 
the  distinctive  peculiarities  in  the  externals  of 
Quakerism ;  whether,  as  I  said  before,  they  may 
not  now  be  regarded  as  having  done  their  appoint- 
ed work,  and  that  when  '  thee  and  thou'  and  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  and  a  plain  coat  have  ceased 
to  be  substitutes  for  anything  more  objectionable 
in  the  world  at  large,  they  may  not  themselves 
be  dispensed  with,  you  may  judge  for  yourself 
hereafter,  but  I  do  believe  that  had  it  not  been 
for  their  interposition,  and  for  the  check  they 
exercised  over  the  vicious  tendencies  of  every- 
thing relating  to  '  la  mode  in  the  reign  of  the 
second  Charles,  England  would  not  have  made 
the  progress  she  has  towards  the  realization  of 
Christianity.'' 

After  a  good  deal  of  further  conversation  with 
my  companion  on  various  topics  of  this  nature, 
but  not  without  a  renewed  promise  on  my  part  to 
inform  myself  more  fully  upon  the  lives  and  times 
of  the  early  Quakers,  we  reluctantly  bade  each 
other  adieu.  In  the  meantime,  I  resolved,  in- 
stead of  any  more  indulging  in  ridicule  and  mer- 
riment at  the  expense  of  Quaker  simplicity,  to 
remember  the  words  of  my  mountain  friend,  that 
beneath  the  rough  Gothic  exterior  of  many  an 
humble  follower  of  George  Fox  there  throbs  a 
great  human  heart. — R.  U.  J. 

[London  Friend. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  the  young  man 
who  gave  these  explanations  respecting  the  prin- 
ciples and  motives  of  George  Fox,  and  his  coad- 
jutors, does  not  appear  from  the  narrative  to  have 


been  himself  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  may  therefore  be  held  excusable  if  he  was  a 
little  mistaken  in  regard  to  some  of  the  peculiari- 
ties which  have  marked  the  Society  from  its  rise 
to  the  present  time.  We  do  not  find  that  Friends 
adopted  a  costume  of  their  own,  as  distinguished 
from  what  was  usually  worn  in  their  time ;  but 
retaining  the  form  of  dress  which  was  common 
among  the  graver  class  of  their  cotemporaries, 
they  rejected  such  appendages  as  were  designed 
for  ornament  and  not  for  use ;  and  their  peculi- 
arity of  dress  in  the  present  day  so  far  as  it  is 
peculiar,  has  arisen  from  their  declining  to 
change  the  form  and  color  of  their  garments  in 
compliance  with  the  usage  of  an  evei -varying  world. 
Yet  when  changes  in  the  form  of  apparel,  condu- 
cive to  usefulness  and  convenience,  are  introduced, 
Friends  do  not  refuse  to  adopt  them,  for  conve- 
nience sake.  Hence  it  has  happened  that  the 
appearance  of  the  consistent  and  sober  class 
among  us,  had  become  very  different  from  that 
of  our  ancestors  of  the  17th  century.  Friends  do 
not,  and  never  did,  object  to  the  adoption  of  real 
improvements  in  dress  or  in  any  thing  else,  but 
they  do  object  to  following  the  freaks  of  fashion 
for  fashion's  sake. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  thee  and  thou,  we 
may  easily  perceive  that  as  these  words  hold  a 
necessary  place  in  the  English  language,  as  at- 
tested by  their  use  in  the  translation  of  the  scrip- 
tures and  in  all  the  higher  orders  of  composition ; 
the  practice  will  cease  to  be  a  peculiarity  when- 
ever those  who  speak  our  language  shall  unite  in 
speaking  it  correctly. 

THE  CROSS. 

"  The,  cross  if  freely  borne,  shall  be 
No  burden,  but  support  to  thee." 
So,  moved  of  old  time  for  our  sake, 
The  holy  monk  of  Kempen  spake. 

Thou  brave  and  true  one,  upon  whom 
"Was  laid  the  cross  of  martyrdom, 
How  didst  thou  in  thy  faithful  youth 
Bear  witness  to  this  blessed  truth  ! 

Thy  cross  of  suffering  and  of  shame 
A  staff  within  thy  hand  became, 
In  paths  where  failh  alone  could  see 
The  Master's  steps  upholding  thee. 

Thine  was  the  seed  time  ;  God  alone 
Beholds  the  end  of  what  is  sown; 
Beyond  our  vision,  weak  and  dim, 
The  harvest  time  is  hid  with  Him. 

Yet  unforgotten  where  it  lies, 
That  seed  of  generous  sacrifice, 
Though  seeming  on  the  desert  cast, 
Shall  rise  with  flower  and  fruit  af  last. 

J.  G.  Whittiee. 


\  \ 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  Steamship  Frank- 
lin arrived  at  New  York  on  the  14th  inst.,  and  the 
Arctic,  on  the  18th,  bringing  English  dates  respec- 
tive to  the  1st  and  7th  inst. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  was  one  of  the  passen- 
gers in  the  Arctic. 

England. — The  Queen  had  left  Ireland  and  gone 
to  her  residence  at  Balmoral,  Scotland. 

The  principal  members  of  the  Cabinet  remained 
in  London,  awaiting  the  termination  of  the  Turk- 
ish question. 

The  weavers  of  domestics  by  power  looms,  at 
Manchester,  and  the  cotton  skein  dyers  from 
twenty-two  establishments,  had  struck  for  higher 
wages. 

Ninety-three  emigrant  ships  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool during  the  past  month,  carrying  upwards  of 
20,000  passengers,  of  whom  18,000  were  for  the 
United  States. 

The  ex-royal  family  of  France  have  engaged  a 
steamer  to  carry  them  to  Lisbon. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  raised  the  rate  of 
interest  on  commercial  bills  to'  4  per  cent. 

France. — The  Emperor  was  to  leave  Dieppe  for 
Boulogne  on  the  6th  inst. 

Letters  from  various  departments  state  that  the 
price  of  wheat  continues  to  decline. 

Numerous  vessels  had  arrived  at  Marseilles,  with 
wheat  from  Odessa.  These  advices  were  of  31st 
ult.  The  price  of  wheat  had  fallen  considerably 
at  Rouen  and  Lille,  and  likewise  at  Villeneuve, 
Astaffort,  Marmande  and  Moissac,  in  Lot  and  Ga- 
ronne. 

A  letter  from  Paris  says  that  the  Government  is 
seriously  occupied  in  considering  all  the  regula- 
tions referring  to  the  sale  of  bread  in  Paris.  The 
present  system  of  retaining  a  store  of  flour  in 
warehouse,  as  a  supply  for  the  inhabitants  in  case 
of  scarcity,  is  condemned  as  defective,  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  expense  it  entails.  The 
supply  at  present  in  the  granaries  of  Paris,  is  not 
more  "than  sufficient  for  seventy  days'  consump- 
tion. 

A  seditious  address  was  posted  upon  the  walls 
of  Rlieims,  during  the  night  of  the  1st  inst.  Next 
morning,  crowds  assembled  to  read  it,  but  no  dis- 
position to  make  a  disturbance  was  manifest. 

FoinucAL. — Lisbon  letters  of  the  19th  announce 
the  closing  of  the  Cortes  on  the'  15th, 'by  royal  de- 
cree. lhe  prospects  of  the  country  were  very 
unfavorable,  owing  to  the  rapid  and  general  spread 
of  the  grape  disease :  the  grape  shipments  by  the 
packets  will  not.  it  was  expected,  reach  more  than 
1(1  per  cent  of  the  quantity  usually  shipped. 

Sardinia. — The  funeral  of  Bartholemi  Bottaro, 
a  democratic  priest,  at  Genoa,  had  been  made  the 
occasion  of  a  grand  political  demonstration,.  His 
bod)  was  attended  to  the  tomb  by  as  great  a  con- 
course  as  that  which  followed  the  remains  of  the 
mother  of  Mazzini.  Bottaro  had  been  censured 
by  the  Holy  Congregation  of  Rome,  for  his  "poli- 
tical psalms."  but  rciuscd  to  retract  his  opinions, 
and  theiefdre  1  eeame  an  idol  with  the  UepuHican 
part)  .  His  death  was  sudden,  and  8  post-mortem 
examination  of  his  body  show  traces  of  poison. 
An  inquest  into  the  circumstances  of  his  death 
l;:.d  1  cen  commenced. 

Italy. — The  state  of  siege  in  Venice  and  Lom- 
1  aidy  is  to  1  e  removed.  According  to  a  decree 
ol  (he  13th  ult.,  it  was  to  be  in. mediately  mitigat- 


ed^ and  it  is  intended  to  modify,  by  degrees,  the 
military  institutions  by  which  these  provinces  are 
now  ruled.  The  measures  necessary  to  carry  the 
decree  into  effect  on  the  1st  inst.  had  been  already 
adopted. 

Russia  and  Turkey. — The  question  at  issue  be- 
tween these  governments  is  still  unsettled  and  ap- 
prehension continues  unabated. 

China. — Advices  from  Shanghai  to  6th  mo.  30th, 
have  been  received.  The  main  body  of  the  insur- 
gents still  remain  at  Nankin,  Chin-kiang-foo,  and 
on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang. 
They  had  taken  Tal-ping-foo,  a  city  of  great 
strength,  to  the  westward  of  Nankin.  No  move- 
ment had  been  made  northward,  or  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Soochow  and  Shanghai. 

The  city  of  Yan-ping-foo  had  been  besieged 
and  was  supposed  to  have  fallen,  and  all  com- 
munication with  the  interior  was  cut  off  by  the 
rebels.  The  imperialists  still  hold  Chongchow 
and  Tang-wa,  where  there  had  been  constant 
fighting  and  much  slaughter.  The  insurgents  had 
possession  of  Amoy. 

Buenos  Ayres. — A  letter  in  the  JV.  Y.  Courier 
and  Inquirer  states  that  Urquiza,  being  deserted  by 
his  fleet  and  menaced  by  Gen.  Flores,  addressed 
a  note  to  the  city  government  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
saying  that  he  had  resolved  to  retire  from  the 
State,  and  recommending  that  it  should  consent  to 
a  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  confederation.  The 
government  consented  to  do  so;  and  Urquiza  left 
his  intrenchments  on  night  ol  the  7th  mo.  13th, 
and  proceeded  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  he 
embarked  on  board  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Water 
Witch.  The  Entre  Rios  troops  were  embarked  on 
board  a  British  vessel,  and  all  sailed  immediately 
for  Entre  Rois. 

Honduras. — Letters  from  Balize,  Honduras,  have 
been  received. 

Guatemala  had  captured  the  Honduras  towns  of 
Quira  and  Truxillo. 

An  earthquake  had  occurred  along  the  Salle 
shore  which  was  very  violent  at  Biloxi,  and  much 
damage  was  done  to  the  place.  The  houses  rocked 
and  the  people  were  greatly  alarmed. 

Mexico.— Late  intelligence  from  Mexico  informs 
that  the  two  important  States  of  Guanajuato  and 
Guadalajara  had  declared  against  Santa  Anna,  and 
it  was  believed  that  Chihuahua  and  several  other 
States  would  soon  follow  the  example.  The  im- 
mediate causes  of  the  movement  appear  to  have 
been  the  imposition  of  new  and  grossly  oppres- 
sive taxes,  a  forced  levy  of  troops  to  make  up  the 
army  of  91.000  men,  and  the  substitution  of  mili- 
tary lor  civil  government  in  the  several  States. 
Many  Mexicans  had  fled  across  the  frontier  to 
avoid  the  conscription. 

Domestic. — An  earthquake  took  place  on  the 
11th  inst.  along  the  coast  of  Louisiana. 

The  yellow  fever  continues  to  decline  at  New 
Orleans.  Thirty-two  deaths  from  this  cause  are 
reported  for  the  24  hours  ending  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th  inst.  The  total  number  of  deaths  from 
the  fever  from  the  commencement  to  the  10th 
inst.  was  7381. 

At  Natchez  and  at  Vidalia.  opposite  to  it,  the 
epidemic  was  raging  with  great  violence.  At 
Mobile,  business  was  almost  entirely  suspended. 
One-half  of  the  population  of  Grand  Gulf,  Miss., 
were  attacked  with  it  in  less  than  a  week.  It  also 
prevailed  to  a  frightful  extent  at  Vicksburg  and 
other  towns  on  the  Mississippi. 
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DOMESTIC  IMPROVEMENT. 

It  was  said  by  the  pious  Howe,  a  man  of  much 
reflection  and  observation,  and  a  sincere  friend  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  that  "  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  person  coming  into  the  world,  to  leave 
it  as  much  better  than  he  finds  it,  as  he  can." 

"Were  this  maxim  observed,  and  our  minds 
imbued  with  that  love  which  breathes  "glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  on  earth,  peace,  good  will 
towards  men,"  with  what  pleasing  anticipation 
might  we  contemplate  the  near  approach  of  that 
day,  when  "swords  shall  be  beaten  into  plough- 
shares, and  spears  into  pnrning-hooks;  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

Yet,  as  a  proof  how  much  may  be  done  in  this 
important  business  by  individual  care,  industry 
and  perseverance,  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing 
a  few  extracts  from  the  journal  of  a  very  inter- 
esting tour  in  Iceland,  performed  by  E.  Hender- 
son in  1814 — 15.  In  his  visit  to  that  inhospita- 
ble clime,  embracing  most  parts  of  the  island, 
he  had  great  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  habits,  manners,  situation  and  wants  of 
its  inhabitants. 

He  says  that,  "Though  there  is  but  one  school 
in  Iceland,  and  that  solitary  one  is  exclusively 
designed  for  the  education  of  such  as  are  after- 
wards to  fill  offices  in  church  or  state,  yet  it  is 
exceedingly  rare  to  meet  with  a  boy  or  girl,  who 
has  attained  to  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  that 
cannot  read  or  write  with  ease.  And  there  is 
not  a  peasant,  or  scarcely  a  servant  girl,  in  Ice- 
land, who  is  not  capable  of  reading  the  most  an- 
cient documents  extant  on  the  Island,  though  it 
has  been  inhabited  near  nine  hundred  years. 

"There  being  no  parish  schools,  nor  indeed 
any  private  establishments  for  the  instruction  of 
youth,  their  mental  culture  depends  entirely  on 


the  disposition  and  abilities  of  their  parents.  In 
general,  however,  neither  of  these  are  wanting. 
The  parish  of  Hoff  contains  more  than  four  hun- 
dred souls,  yet  there  is  only  one  parishioner,  up- 
wards of  eight  years  of  age,  that  cannot  read; 
and  this  individual  is  prevented  by  a  natural 
infirmity. 

"  Their  method  of  education  has  a  very  favora- 
ble effect  upon  them,  in  many  respects.  It  is 
considered  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  mother 
to  form  the  minds  of  her  children,  and  to  instruct 
them  in  the  first  rudiments  of  learning,  as  soon 
as  they  are  capable  of  receiving  it.  The  father 
then  teaches  such  other  branches  as  appear  de- 
sirable. 

"Thus,  without  the  expense,  exposure,  or  loss 
of  time,  which  most  experience,  they  acquire  a 
perfect  understanding  of  things  necessary  and 
expedient.  And  in  many  instances  those  who 
have  never  been  at  school,  are  capable  of  reading 
authors  of  several  different  languages. 

"The  predominant  character  of  the  Icelanders, 
is  that  of  unsuspecting  frankness,  pious  content- 
ment, and  a  steady  liveliness  of  temperament, 
combined  with  strength  of  intellect,  and  acute- 
ness  of  mind.  They  are  kind  and  hospitable; 
and  in  their  general  knowledge,  superior  to  people 
of  their  rank,  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world. 

"As  I  was  riding  along  one  day,  I  was  enter- 
tained by  the  interesting  conversation  of  a  peasant, 
who  was  going  to  a  market  town  with  his  produce. 
The  knowledge  he  discovered  of  the  geography, 
politics,  &c.  of  Britain,  quite  astonished  me.  He 
gave  me  a  long  detail  of  circumstances,  and  pro- 
posed many  questions. 

"Among  other  things,  as  a  proof  that  he  had 
not  read  the  Scriptures  without  reflection,  I  may 
mention  his  being  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  term  'wrath'  being  ascribed  to  God,  in 
the  Bible.  And  it  was  not  until  I  explained  to 
him  the  difference  between  holy  and  reasonable 
anger,  and  that  which  is  unreasonable  and  mali- 
cious, and  shown  him  that  those  expressions,  as 
applied  to  the  Divine  Being,  signified  his  dis- 
approbation of  every  species  of  iniquity,  and  was 
ultimately  resolved  into  his  love  of  righteousness, 
that  he  declared  himself  satisfied  on  the  subject. 

"  On  enquiring  of  my  hostess,  how  many  chil- 
dren she  had,  her  reply  was,  'I  have  four,  two 
of  them  are  here  with  us,  and  the  other  two  are 
with  God.    It  is  best  with  those  that  are  with 
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Him;  and  my  chief  concern  about  the  two  that 
remain  is,  that  they  may  reach  Heaven  in  safety.' 

"A  winter  evening  in  an  Icelandic  family,  pre- 
sents a  scene  in  the  highest  degree  interesting 
and  agreeable.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock, 
the  lamp  is  hung  up  in  the  principal  apartment, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  family  take  their 
stations,  with  their  work  in  their  hands,  on  their 
respective  seats,  all  of  which  face  each  other. 
The  master  and  mistress,  together  with  the  chil- 
dren, or  other  relatives,  occupy  those  at  the  inner 
end  of  the  room;  the  rest  are  filled  by  the  ser- 
vants. 

"The  work  is  no  sooner  begun,  than  one  of 
the  family,  selected  for  the  purpose,  advances  to 
a  seat  near  the  lamp,  and  commences  the  even- 
ing lecture,  which  generally  consists  of  some  his- 
torical composition  of  the  Icelanders,  or  such 
other  histories  as  are  to  be  had  on  the  Island. 

"Being  poorly  supplied  with  printed  books, 
the  Icelanders  are  under  the  necessity  of  copying 
such  as  they  can  get  the  loan  of,  which  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  fact,  that  most  of  them  write  a 
hand  equal  in  beauty  to  that  of  the  ablest  writing 
master  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Some  speci- 
mens of  their  Gothic  writing  is  scarcely  inferior 
to  copperplate.  The  reader  is  frequently  inter- 
rupted, either  by  the  head,  or  some  of  the  more 
intelligent  parts  of  the  family,  who  make  remarks 
on  various  parts  of  the  story,  and  propose  questions, 
with  a  view  to  exercise  the  children  and  domes- 
tics. 

"In  some  houses  these  histories  are  repeated 
by  such  as  have  got  them  by  heart.  The  evening- 
labor  frequently  continues  until  midnight,  when 
they  read  a  chapter  in  some  devotional  book; 
(the  Bible,  if  they  have  it,  is  preferred,)  and 
conclude  the  evening  with  devotional  exercise  in 
some  way  or  other. 

"One  family,  however,  I  met  with  in  my  tour, 
whose  character  was  quite  a  contrast  with  any  I 
had  hitherto  observed  in  Iceland.  About  four 
months  before  I  visited  them,  as  I  was  afterwards 
informed,  their  conduct  had  become  so  intolerable, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  summon  them  be- 
fore a  court;  where  it  appeared  that  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  children  had  not  only  prompted  them 
to  compose  satirical  songs  on  the  priest  and  people 
of  the  parish,  but  to  assist  others  in  composing 
similar  ones  on  their  own  parents. 

"They  were  sentenced  to  be  beaten  with  rods 
at  home  by  the  constable,  and  to  do  public  pen- 
ance, as  a  warning  to  the  congregation.  Nor 
were  the  parents  suffered  to  pass  with  impunity, 
but  were  fined.  The  bad  conduct  of  the  children 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  ascribed  to  a  neglect  in 
education,  and  the  influence  of  evil  example  in 
their  parents." 

On  leaving  the  Island,  he  makes  the  following 
interesting  remarks:  "Having  taken  leave  of  my 
friends,  from  whom  I  had  experienced  the  kindest 
and  most  unwearied  attention,  (not  being  quite 
ready  when  the  last  vessel  for  the  season  sailed 
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for  Liverpool)  I  embarked  on  the  20th  of  August, 
in  one  bound  for  Copenhagen.    As  we  stood  out 
from  Reykiavik,  and  the  land  began  to  recede 
from  my  view,  I  was  conscious  of  strong  feelings 
of  regret,  which  not  even  the  anticipations  necess-  • 
sarily  connected  with  my  return  to  the  continent 
of  Europe,  were  able  fully  to  repress.    I  was  | 
leaving  an  Island  distinguished  by  its  natural  I 
phenomena  from  every  other  spot  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  where  I  had  been  furnished  with 
frequent  opportunities  of  contemplating  and  ad- 
miring some  of  the  most  sublime  displays  of  the  % 
wisdom  and  power  of  God  in  the  operations  of  j 
nature.  j 

"But  what  principally  attached  me  to  Iceland,  | 
was  the  exhibition  of  moral  worth,  and  the  strong  j 
features  of  superior  intellectual  abilities  which 
had  often  attracted  my  notice  during  the  period  t 
of  my  intercourse  with  its  inhabitants. 

"  My  thoughts  were  also  directed  to  the  effects  ! 
which  were  likely  to  result  from  my  visit.    I  had  | 
circulated  extensively  among  them  that  excel-  I 
lent  book,  which  is  able  to  make  wise  unto  sal-  < 
vation,  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ;  which  con- 
tains an  authenticated,  complete  and  most  satis- 
factory account  of  the  purposes  and  will  of  the  | 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  and  directs  the 
guilty  sons  of  Adam  to  the  only  possible  way  in  ( 
which  they  can  obtain  true  and  lasting  felicity.  I 

"And  while  I  reflect  on  the  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  the  situation  of  such  as  are 
favored  with  this  account,  and  the  guilt  and  con-  j 
demnation  of  those  who  receive  not  the  truth  in 
the  love  of  it,  that  they  may  be  saved ;  my  earnest 
prayers  for  the  Icelanders  was,  that  they  might 
have  grace  communicated  to  them  from  above,  to 
enable  them  suitably  to  improve  the  inestimable 
privilege  which  had  been  conferred  upon  them."  1 
—A.  Mutt. 


Notice  of  Margaret  Gregory,  of  Sidrot,  Eng- 
land,  who  died,  28th  of  2d  mon  th,  1852,  aged  \ 
21  years. 

Of  a  diffident  and  retiring  disposition,  this 
dear  young  friend  was  remarkable  for  unobtru-  f 
sive,  circumspect  conduct,  which  was  evidently  | 
the  effect  of  Christian  principle.    Many  expres- 
sions in  her  diary  show,  that  she  maintained  a 
diligent  watch  and  warfare  against  the  foes  of 
her  own  household,  the  evil  propensities  of  her  I 
own  heart,  and  that  she  especially  desired  to  be 
preserved  from  speaking  to  the  disadvantage  of 
others.    She  was  for  some  years  engaged  as  a 
teacher  in  the  school  at  Sidcot,  where  her  exr 
ample  was  instructive;  and  it  appears  from  her 
frequent  allusions  to  the  subject,  that  in  a  sense 
of  the  responsibilities  which  attached  to  her 
office,  and  the  lively  interest  she  cherished  in 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  children,  particularly  j 
those  under  her  immediate  instruction,  she  was 
often  led  to  pray  for  fresh  supplies  of  divine  | 
wisdom  and  strength  for  herself  and  for  them.  V 
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Her  journal  was  doubtless  written  for  her  own 
private  use,  and  with  the  intention  of  recurring 
to  her  past  experience,  for  instruction  and  profit. 

Fifth  month,  4th,  1848.  She  writes,  "A 
most  lovely  spring  morning,  all  is  green  and 
fresh,  and  the  sun  shining  brightly;  how  many 
things  there  are  around  us,  to  fill  us  with  gratitude 
to  the  gracious  Creator,  who  has  given  us  such 
a  beautiful  earth  to  live  upon ;  but  more  espe- 
cially should  we  praise  Him  for  his  gift  of  a 
Saviour;  it  is  indeed  an  'unspeakable  gift.' 
Lord,  teach  me  the  value  of  it,  and  open  my  un- 
derstanding to  see  all  thy  love  and  goodness." 

Third  month,  1st,  1849.  "  0,  my  heavenly 
Father,  I  have  indeed  felt  this  evening  in  an 
unusual  degree,  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
pouring  out  my  heart  unto  thee ;  it  is  a  soul-re- 
freshing exercise.  Surely,  with  thy  blessing  and 
favor,  the  estimation  in  which  I  am  held  by  my 
fellow  men  matters  not.  May  the  lonely  condi- 
tion which  I  feel  myself  to  be  in  here,  though 
surrounded  with  company,  teach  me  to  seek  thee 
as  my  friend.  Enable  me,  I  beseech  thee,  to 
keep  very  near  to  thee,— wean  my  heart  from 
the  world,  and  fix  my  affections  on  thee  alone; 
for  the  sake  of  my  gracious  Saviour  preserve  me 
from  sinning  against  thee,  and  let  my  whole  life 
be  devoted  to  thy  service." 

Eighth  month,  28th,  1850.  "I  feel  that  I 
have  greatly  sinned  against  thee,  0  heavenly 
Father !  and  thus  destroyed  my  peace.  Yet 
under  the  feeling  thou  givest  me  of  repentance 
and  sorrow,  and  in  the  remembrance  that  I  have 
in  Jesus,  an  all  sufficient  Saviour  whom  thou 
nearest  always,  I  venture  to  approach  thy  sacred 
footstool,  and  beg  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  have 
mercy  upon  me,  forgive  my  sins,  and  grant  me 
strength  to  do  thy  holy  will.  Indeed  I  do  de- 
sire to  glorify  thee,  and  by  my  dedicated  walk, 
to  invite  those  around  me  to  come  taste  and  see 
how  good,  how  very  good  thou  art.  0  !  make 
me  more  grateful,  more  sensible  of  my  innume- 
able  blessings,  of  which  indeed  thou  showerest 
upon  me  an  unmerited  supply.  Praises,  and 
honor,  and  glory  be  given  unto  thee  forever, 
and  may  my  whole  heart  glow  with  love  to  thee 
and  my  fellow-creatures." 

Fifth  month  10th,  1851.  "Very  heavily 
bowed  down  I  am  this  evening,  under  a  painful 
sense  of  my  own  many  transgressions,  and  of 
those  around  me.  More  and  more  do  I  mourn 
at  the  sight  of  my  continual  transgressions, 
which  appear  to  gain  strength,  and  cause  many 
.  bitter  tears.  0  !  unspeakably  earnest  are  my  de- 
sires to  be  delivered  from  these  my  strong  ene- 
mies ;  '  Help  Lord,  for  vain  is  the  help  of  man,' 
utterly  vain.  Thou  art  my  only  hope,  my  llock 
of  Refuge;  leave  me  not  to  perish,  I  beseech 
thee,  but  show  forth  thy  infinite  power  in  me, 
and  thy  boundless  love,  and  enable  me  to  show 
forth  the  honor  of  thy  name,  and  to  proclaim  to 
all  around,  'how  great  things  Jesus  has  done 
for  me,  great  beyond  my  power  to  express." 
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20th.  "  I  am  still  feeling  enveloped  as  in  a 
mist,  and  sit  as  among  the  ashes,  yet  desire  to 
abide  patiently  under  it,  watching  for  the  time 
when  God,  in  his  mercy,  shall  permit  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high  to  visit  me,  and  enable  me 
to  see  my  Redeemer,  as  the  clouds  clear  away." 

Ninth  month,  19th.  After  alluding  to  the  re- 
maining depravity  of  her  heart,  she  says,  "  It  feels 
to  me  as  if  the  eleventh  hour  were  come,  how  fear- 
ful to  be  so  unprepared  for  giving  an  account  of 
my  day's  work, — hardly  yet  begun.  Satan  has 
indeed  been  suffered  to  lead  me  away  captive, 
and  his  chains  are  so  thrown  around  me,  that  I 
cannot  break  them,  unless  strength  from  above 
is  graciously  afforded  me;  and  how  can  I  expect 
that  it  will  be  afforded,  if  I  am  unwilling  to  ask 
for  it,  and  do  so  with  coldness  and  formality.  I 
must  be  more  watchful,  more  constant  and  earn- 
est in  prayer,  more  frequent  in  reading  the  scrip- 
tures with  deep  attention :  must  cultivate  the 
spirit  of  love  and  charity,  and  seek  to  be  clothed 
with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  of  great  price." 

Tenth  month,  23rd.  "  Much  has  passed 
through  my  mind  since  I  last  used  this  book. 
I  have  been  made  to  feel  my  very  great  sins  and 
many  wanderings  from  the  heavenly  road,  and 
have  been  much  depressed  under  a  sense  of  it ; 
reflections  upon  my  state  have  almost  constantly 
occupied  my  mind,  and  I  have  been  much  exer- 
cised under  conflicting  feelings.  I  believe  I  am 
now  truly  desirous  of  walking  in  the  right  way ; 
my  sense  of  deep  sinfulness  and  continual  trans- 
gressions, has  weighed  me  down,  and  made  me 
well-nigh  despair  of  ever  changing  my  condition. 
But  this  morning  I  think  it  has  been  given  me 
to  see,  that  I  have  been  dwelling  too  much  on 
my  depravity  and  hard  heartedness,  and  mourn- 
ing my  inability  to  alter,  instead  of  thankfully, 
and  joyfully,  and  confidingly  rousing  my  thoughts 
to  the  great  sacrifice  offered  for  sin,  the  Inter- 
cessor before  the  throne  of  God,  on  whom  all  our 
dependence  should  be  placed,  remembering  that 
He  is  ever  ready  and  able  to  save  to  the  utter- 
most, all  that  come  unto  Him ;  that  His  strength 
is  made  perfect  in  weakness, — that  if  we  are 
truly  penitent  and  sensible  of  our  need,  He  will 
do  all  for  us,  yea,  abundantly  more  than  we  can 
ask  or  think.  In  this  Saviour,  then,  I  may  fully 
trust,  provided  I  am  willing  to  resign  myself 
wholly  to  His  guidance,  and  keep  His  command- 
ments always :  I  cannot  do  this  of  myself,  but 
He  will  enable  me.  To  thee  I  come,  0  !  Jesus ; 
thou  knowest  the  troubled  state  of  my  mind, 
thou  hast  seen  the  conflicts  of  my  inmost  soul ; 
0  !  I  fervently  thank  thee  that  amongst  much 
rubbish,  thou  hast  still  preserved  a  longing  after 
good ;  I  now  wish  to  become  wholly  thine,  and 
the  motive  and  spring  of  all  my  actions  to  be  a 
desire  to  glorify  thee." 

About  two  months  after  the  date  of  the  last 
memorandum,  this  beloved  young  friend  had  a 
serious  attack  of  illness,  which  greatly  reduced 
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her  strength,  but  she  so  far  recovered  as  to  go 
home  for  rest  and  change  of  air,  and  returned  to 
the  school  about  the  middle  of  the  Second 
month,  soon  after  which  she  was  again  unwell. 
But  it  was  not  until  sixth  day,  the  27th,  that 
immediate  danger  was  apprehended.  For  some 
hours  the  conflict  of  body  and  mind  was  distres- 
sing, but  it  was  endured  with  great  patience : 
the  laborious  breathing  and  heavy  sleep  which 
succeeded  did  not  admit  of  much  conversation, 
but  at  intervals  when  the  dear  sufferer  roused, 
she  appeared  peaceful,  took  an  affectionate  leave 
of  her  beloved  parents  and  others,  and  said  she 
"  felt  calm."  About  four  o'clock  the  following 
afternoon,  her  breathing,  which  had  gradually 
become  shorter,  ceased :  and  the  consoling  belief 
was  felt,  that,  through  redeeming  love  and  mercy, 
her  gentle  spirit  was  purified,  and  prepared  to 
return  to  God  who  gave  it. — Annual  Monitor. 


A  Testimony  of  Nailsworth  Monthly  Meeting, 
concerning  Hen  riett  a  Whatley,  deceased. 

Although  the  religious  services  of  this  dear 
friend  were  mostly  confined  within  the  compass 
of  her  own  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  she  was  com- 
paratively but  little  known  beyond  its  limits,  we 
have  thought  it  right  to  issue  a  testimony  con- 
cerning her,  believing  the  circumstances  of  her 
life  and  convincement  worthy  of  being  thus  re- 
corded. Our  knowledge  of  her  early  life  is 
chiefly  derived  from  an  account  which  she  left, 
for  the  information  of  her  grand-children ;  from 
which  it  appears  that  her  first  religious  convic- 
tions were  received  while  at  school  in  Switzer- 
land, these  impressions  continuing  after  her  re- 
turn to  her  native  land.  Earnest  were  her 
desires  and  prayers  that  she  might  experience 
preservation  amid  the  difficulties  and  temptations 
to  which,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  she  was 
in  no  common  degree  exposed ;  and  she  thank- 
fully acknowledges  that,  through  the  power  of 
Divine  grace,  she  was  enabled  to  persevere  in 
the  paths  of  piety  and  virtue. 

After  many  vicissitudes,  she  for  several  years 
filled  the  situation  of  governess  in  some  families 
of  rank ;  and  she  continued  to  be  so  engaged 
until,  on  her  marriage,  she  came  to  reside  at 
Cirencester. 

Possessing  rare  endowments  of  mind,  and  a 
cultivated  understanding,  she  held  a  prominent 
place  amongst  a  large  circle  of  her  friends  and 
neighbors,  by  whom  she  was  much  esteemed 
and  admired ;  at  the  same  time,  she  was  very  so- 
licitous faithfully  to  fulfil  what  she  then  believed 
to  be  her  religious  duties ;  and  her  whole  con- 
duct was  consistent  as  a  devout  member  of  the 
Established  Church. 

Associating  with  members  of  our  Society  in 
the  promotion  of  benevolent  objects,  she  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  some  of  them,  which 
led  her  occasionally  to  attend  our  religious  meet- 


ings ;  and  after  some  time  she  came  frequently 
on  week-days.  Deriving  much  comfort  and  re- 
freshment from  silent  worship,  she  gradually 
ceased  to  feel  any  satisfaction  with  the  services 
of  the  Established  Church ;  and  she  afterwards 
told  an  intimate  friend  that,  when  attending 
them,  this  passage  was  often  forcibly  brought  to 
her  remembrance, — "Use  not  vain  repetitions." 
For  awhile,  she  shrank  from  the  consequences  of 
communicating  these  feelings  to  any  one ;  but 
during  the  seclusion  attendant  on  a  protracted 
illness,  she  was,  after  much  exercise  of  mind, 
assuredly  convinced  that,  if  permitted  to  recover, 
it  would  be  her  religious  duty  openly  to  confess 
her  attachment  to  the  principles  and  practices  of 
Friends ;  and  to  this  resolution  she  was  strength- 
ened steadfastly  to  adhere,  through  veiy  much 
of  outward  trial  and  discouragement.  Some 
years  after  she  had  been  received  as  a  member 
of  our  Society,  she  spoke  in  testimony  in  our  re- 
ligious meetings,  and  was  acknowledged  as  a 
minister  in  the  year  182G.  Her  communications 
were  often  short,  but  being  delivered,  at  times, 
under  much  religious  feeling,  had  a  solemnizing 
and  comforting  influence ;  and  we  sensibly  feel 
her  removal  from  among  us. 

Our  dear  friend  was  of  a  bright  and  buoyant 
spirit :  her  mind  seemed  carried  above  the  ordi- 
nary perplexities  and  vexations  of  life ;  and  in 
this  respect,  as  well  as  under  the  pressure  of  se- 
verer trials,  she  was  a  remarkable  example  of 
Christian  resignation.  During  the  latter  years 
of  her  life,  she  was  subject  to  sudden  and  alarm- 
ing attacks  of  illness.  At  such  times,  she  often 
expressed  to  her  family  and  friends  her  belief, 
that  her  removal  hence  would  be  a  blessed  ex- 
change from  a  state  of  infirmity  and  trial,  to 
one  of  endless  peace  and  joy. 

On  entering  the  86th  year  of  her  age,  she 
thus  writes: — "I  consider  myself,  and  every 
sincere  follower  of  a  crucified  Redeemer,  as  a 
'  monument  of  Divine  mercy,'  taught  daily  to 
mistrust  themselves,  and  therefore  to  practice 
self-denial,  feeling  a  humiliating  conviction  of 
natural  sinful  propensities,  often  adopting  the 
words  of  Job,  'I  abhor  myself :'  but  yet,  in  the 
secret  of  the  heart,  a  peace,  which  may  be 
justly  compared  to  a, refreshing  stream  on  parch- 
ed ground,  runs  through  the  mind,  bringing  to 
remembrance  the  Saviour."  And  again,  about 
three  weeks  before  her  decease,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  : — "  This  day,  23d  of  8th 
mo.,  1852,  as  it  has  been  the  will  of  my  hea- 
venly Father  to  prolong  my  natural  life  to  see 
the  beginning  of  my  8,7th  year,  a  desire  arises, 
thus  to  record  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
many  mercies  during  the  past  year.  Among 
these,  and  first  of  these,  I  consider  the  daily  in- 
creasing satisfaction  of  drawing  nearer  to  my 
heavenly  inheritance.  The  Saviour  becomes 
dearer,  and  the  gracious  promises  afford  more 
mental  enjoyment  than  ever.     To  know  that 
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'when  this  earthly  tabernacle  is  dissolved,  we 
have  a  building  of  God  eternal  in  the  heavens,' 
not  only  reconciles,  and  enables  me  cheerfully  to 
bear  the  gradual  decay  and  weakness  of  body, 
and  of  mental  faculties,  but  also  includes  dimi- 
nished anxiety,  and  even  interest,  in  the  things 
of  time." 

When  on  a  visit  to  her  son  at  Little  Hampton, 
in  Sussex,  an  accident  appeared  to  be  the  means 
of  inducing  her  last  attack  of  illness,  under 
which  she  sank  in  a  few  days.  We  are  informed 
that  while  her  mind  was  unimpaired  by  disease, 
she  spoke  much  of  her  "  heavenly  home,"  ex- 
claiming "Come,  Lord  Jesus!  come  quickly!" 

She  expired  on  the  13th  day  of  9th  mo.,  1852, 
aged  86  years ;  a  minister  about  30  years. 


THE  POWER-LOOM. 

[Concluded  from  page  2?.] 

Let  not  the  reader  imagine  that  the  hard  strug- 
gle, under  which  this  captain  of  industry  was  thus 
for  the  moment  beaten  down,  had  been  a  fight 
fought  with  ignorance  alone.  No  doubt  there 
were  many  poor,  mistaken  men  then  living,  who 
believed  that  machinery  would  grind  them  yet 
closer  to  the  earth ;  but  this  class  was  only  made 
use  of  at  the  time  by  another  far  above  them, 
who  dreaded  machinery  because  of  its  very  ten- 
dency to  strengthen  those  whom,  for  their  own 
purposes,  they  thus  turned,  suicidally,  against 
themselves.  These  were  men,  neither  needy  nor 
uneducated,  who  regarded  every  fresh  machine 
for  diffusing  the  conveniences  of  life  more  widely, 
as  but  another  revolutionary  instrument  for  the 
levelling  of  distinctions  which  the  due  subordina- 
tion of  society  required.  It  was  not  by  the  poor 
that  Hargrave  was  driven  from  place  to  place,  till 
the  workhouse  at  Nottingham  received  him;  for 
though  mobs  pelted  him,  and  poor  men  broke  his 
machines,  they  were  but  the  tools  of  a  more  secret 
combination,  which  had  all  the  wealth  and  in- 
fluence of  Lancashire  to  second  it.  Under  the 
same  evil  influence  Arkwright  must  also  have 
fallen,  and  closed,  perhaps  forever,  might  have 
been  those  new  and  boundless  fields  of  employ- 
ment forced  open  by  his  genius,  if  he  had  not 
been  a  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand,  for  indo- 
mitable perseverance  and  invincible  hardihood. 
Against  Cartwright's  crowning  improvement  this 
foul  combination  of  course  revived  again,  and 
what  it  had  lost  of  its  power  of  agitation  by  Ark- 
wright's  success,  it  easily  recovered  against  the 
new  inventor  by  practising  on  the  sufferings  of 
the  hand-loom  weavers,  the  power-loom  having 
suddenly  proclaimed  a  sentence  of  not  distant  ex- 
tinction on  those  most  helpless  of  all  living  work- 
men ;  for  who  should  be  called  helpless  among 
laborers,  if  not  that  ever-toiling,  ever  ill-paid 
race,  whose  superlatively  easy  labor  reduces,  ne- 
cessarily, to  the  very  lowest  point,  the  strength 
and  skill  required  to  be  displayed  in  it?  A  child's 
work  can  never,  in  any  circumstances,  be  paid 


higher  than  by  a  child's  wages ;  and  it  was  not 
the  least  of  the  blessings  conferred  by  the  power- 
loom,  that  it  turned  to  worthier  and  more  pro- 
ductive labor  so  many  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  wasted  hands.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine, 
either,  that  the  misery  of  the  change  was  any 
great  or  new  addition  to  the  ordinary  misery  of 
the  calling.  When  evidence  was  taken  on  the 
subject,  half  a  century  ago,  it  was  shown  beyond 
question,  that  for  more  than  a  year  before  Cart- 
wright's  invention  the  earnings  of  the  great  mass 
of  these  wretched  men,  when  working  even  eigh- 
teen hours  a  day,  had  sunk  to  nearly  starvation 
point,  so  terrible  had  been  the  competition  of 
numbers,  principally  Irish  and  their  children, 
content  with  wages  on  which  an  English  laborer 
could  not  live. 

The.  testimony  also  supplied  by  that  evidence 
to  the  inexpressible  value  of  this  discovery  of  the 
power-loom,  is  most  remarkable.  As  we  read  con- 
cerning it,  we  perceive  that  in  the  series  of  in- 
ventions which  has  made  immortal  the  names  of 
Hargrave,  Arkwright,  Crompton  and  Cartwright, 
it  may  really  stand  as  the  crowning  contrivance ; 
and  our  wonder  is  unceasing,  that  a  mechanical 
power,  so  original  and  beautiful,  should  have  been 
accomplished  by  one  who  started  simply  from  the 
thought  that  it  was  to  be  accomplished,  and, 
with  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  principles  only 
slight  at  first,  was  led  in  so  short  a  time  to  so  ex- 
tensive a  mastery  over  their  application,  by  dint, 
mainly,  of  an  honest  and  most  single-minded  zeal. 
J udge  of  the  want  it  supplied  by  the  effect  it  has 
produced.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  (and  the 
proportion  of  increase  since  then  has  been  great 
beyond  belief)  there  were  nearly  fifty  thousand 
power-looms  at  work  in  England,  weaving  cotton 
alone.  Take  Manchester,  for  example,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  violence  and  clamor  which  first 
assailed  the  discovery,  and  observe,  within  the 
brief  but  most  interesting  space  of  the  last  six 
years,  that  Cartwright  himself  lived  to  see  its 
incredibly  gigantic  advances.  In  1817,  there 
were  something  less  than  two  thousand  power- 
looms  at  work  in  Manchester;  in  1820  they  had 
mounted  to  upwards  of  five  thousand;  and  in 
1823,  the  year  of  Cartwright's  death,  they  were 
little  short  of  twenty  thousand.  As  many  as  ten 
years  ago,  in  the  Island  of  Great  Britain  alone, 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  power-looms  were 
in  full  employ !  One  wonders  if  any  vision  of 
such  a  result  as  this  crossed  the  mind  of  the  ruined 
projector,  as  he  came  journeying  up  to  London, 
in  1796,  composing  the  pleasing  sonnet  to  which 
I  have  referred,  and  prepared,  with  a  manly 
cheerfulness,  to  begin  life  anew  in  the  not  very 
leisurely  interval  between  his  fiftieth  and  sixtieth 
year. 

Begin  life  again  as  he  might,  however,  he  was 
in  the  grasp  of  a  master  passion  which  he  could 
ne^er  again  put  aside.  From  the  pursuit  of  scien- 
tific discovery,  whatever  hazard  or  danger  it  in- 
volved, he  could  not  again  draw  back.  The  mere 
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hope  of  gain  had  not  inspired  him  to  it,  nor  was 
he  daunted  by  the  presence  of  discouragement 
and  loss.  "  It  was  now  too  late,"  says  his  daugh- 
ter, "  to  return  to  that  peaceful  mode  of  life,  and 
those  literary  pursuits,  in  which  he  had  passed 
the  best  and  happiest  of  his  years."  He  rented 
a  small  house  in  Marylebone  Fields,  and  lived  the 
life  of  an  inventor.  Morning,  noon,  and  night 
he  was  inventing.  His  little  house  became  a 
very  college  of  the  sciences  and  arts.  He  im- 
proved his  wool-combing  machine  in  spite  of  the 
threats  and  abuse  of  the  more  than  fifty  thousand 
wool-combers  whom  it  had  arrayed  against  him. 
He  made  bread  in  his  own  kitchen  by  machinery. 
He  had  a  plan  for  rendering  houses  fire-proof, 
and  he  invented  geometrical  bricks.  He  struck 
out  useful  projects  which  others  carried  from  him 
and  applied.  There  was  a  machine  for  biscuit- 
making  which  was  his,  and  which  a  baker  at  Don- 
caster  made  a  fortune  by.  None  of  his  inventions 
did  his  open  and  guileless  nature  think  of  keep- 
ing secret;  not  a  few  of  them,  indeed,  when  once 
thrown  off  his  thoughts  by  other  fancies  working 
there,  he  would  afterwards  even  fail  to  recognize 
for  his  own. 

Daily,  at  Marylebone  Fields,  the  famous  Ro- 
bert Fulton  was  now  to  be  seen,  and  Cartwright's 
daughter  long  remembered  the  vivacity  of  spirit 
with  which  he  would  sit  by  her  father's  side, 
drawing  perpetual  plans  of  paddle-wheels,  while 
Cartwright  himself  contrived  modes  as  number- 
less of  bringing  steam  to  act  upon  them ;  these 
latter  finally  taking  shape  in  "the  model  of  a  boat, 
which,  being  wound  up  like  a  clock,  moved  on 
the  water  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner."  Poor 
Fulton  died  early,  though  not  till  he  had  launched 
the  first  steamboat  on  the  American  waters ;  but 
before  Cartwright  died,  steamers  were  regularly 
navigating  every  part  of  our  English  Channel, 
"and  I  must  own,"  said  the  good  old  man,  after 
watching  the  first  Ramsgate  boat,  "  I  felt  no  little 
gratification  in  reflecting  on  the  share  I  had  in 
contributing  to  the  exhibition." 

Meanwhile  his  worldly  troubles  had  become 
greatly  more  imminent  and  pressing;  for,  while 
his  power-loom  and  wool-combing  inventions  had 
been  silently  forcing  their  way,  his  property  in 
them  had  also  been  invaded,  and  continual  thefts 
of  his  patents  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to 
continue  the  working  of  his  mills  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors.  After  some  anxious  years,  how- 
ever, his  indisputable  and  sole  right  to  his  own 
discoveries  was  affirmed,  with  much  compliment- 
ary tribute  to  his  inventive  genius,  in  a  celebrated 
judgment  by  Lord  Eldon ;  and,  fortified  by  this 
authority,  he  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  his 
friends,  and  memorialized  Parliament  for  such 
extension  of  the  rijHit,  of  which  the  exclusive 
exercise  was  thus  at  last  assured  to  him,  as 
might  help  to  remunerate  his  hitherto  unrewarded 
labors.  He  described  himself  in  this  memorial 
as  the  author  of  various  mechanical  inventions  of 
great  admitted  utility  to  the  manufactures  of  this 


country,  but  the  labor  of  whose  many  anxious 
years,  fruitful  in  benefit  to  the  public,  had 
brought  himself  no  other  reward  than  barren  re- 
putation, accompanied  by  ruined  fortunes. 

Patiently  waiting  the  result  of  his  petition  so 
far  as  it  might  affect  his  future,  he  yet  could  not 
bring  himself  to  suspend  his  master-passion  for 
experiment;  but,  as  though  driven  for  a  time 
from  the  manufacturing  field,  he  now  indulged 
it  in  that  of  agriculture.    In  1801,  he  got  a 
prize  from  the  Agricultural  Board,  for  a  practical 
essay,  and  soon  after  received  from  the  Duke  of  1 
Bedford  an  appointment  to  superintend  an  experi-  j 
mental  farm  at  Woburn.    In  1803,  a  new  three-  J 
furrow  plough  got  him  the  silver  medal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.    Next  year  the  Agricultural 
Board  made  him  an  honorary  member;  and  in  r 
the  two  following  years  gave  him  their  gold  me-  | 
dal  for  experiments  in  manure,  and  their  silver 
medal  for  an  essay  on  the  culture  of  potatoes. 
Walpole  said  of  Chatham's  popularity,  that  it 
rained  gold  boxes ;  and  we  might  as  certainly  say  I 
of  Cartwright's  inventive  faculty,  that  at  least  it  !] 
rained  gold  and  silver  medals. 

The  engagement  at  Woburn,  too,  proved,  hap-  1 
pily,  something  more  substantial.    He  found  j 
friends  as  well  as  patrons  in  that  princely  home.  | 
He  became  the  duke's  domestic  chaplain,  as  well 
as  superintendant  of  the  experimental  farm ;  and  I 
from  the  early  intelligence  of  the  duke's  third 
son  there  flashed  out  at  once  upon  the  brave  old 
man  a  quick  and  true  feeling  for  all  that  was  no- 
ble or  true,  to  which  his  own  nature  warmly  re- 
sponded.   Their  friendship  began  in  play,  and  f 
ended  in  admiration  as  marked  and  full  of  sym- 
pathy as  could  possibly  consist  with  such  differ-  I 
ence  of  years.    "  When  I  went  to  Woburn,"  the  I 
old  man  afterwards  wrote,  describing  the  steam- 
boat model  he  had  constructed  for  Fulton,  "  I 
gave  it  to  Lord  John  Russell,  then  about  ten  or  I 
eleven  years  old,  as  a  plaything.    It  went  by 
clockwork ;  and  Lord  J ohn  used  frequently  to 
amuse  himself  with  setting  it  afloat  on  the  stew- 
ponds  in  the  garden." 

In  the  next  year  we  find  him  publishing  a 
volume  of  verses,  of  which  Lord  John  receives 
the  dedication ;  and,  up  to  the  year  of  his  death, 
it  is  touching  to  see  the  eager  and  trembling 
fervor  with  which  ho  follows  each  successive  step 
in  the  young  statesman's  public  life. 

From  that  happy  interval  at  Woburn,  indeed, 
may  be  traced  such  brighter  fortune  as  gilded  the 
old  man's  declining  years.  Parliament  soon 
granted  him  the  further  protection  to  his  patent 
which  his  memorial  prayed  for,  and  this  protec- 
tion brought  other  more  substantial  justice  with 
it.  Forced,  at  last,  to  acknowledge  and  respect 
his  rights,  the  manufacturers  now  began  to  dis- 
cover the  mistake  they  formerly  made,  and  fifty 
of  the  greatest  3Ianchester  houses  took  the  lead 
in  memorializing  Parliament  for  "  compensation 
to  Dr.  Cartwright."  A  committee  was  appointed, 
much  evidence  was  heard,  and  the  application 
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was  successful.  In  other  words,  it  was  proved, 
that  by  his  inventions  he  had  lost  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand  pounds ;  and  Parliament,  in 
consideration  of  the  public  advantages  they  had 
so  widely,  and  at  such  a  sacrifice  diffused,  voted 
him  ten  thousand  pounds.  But  he  was  nearly 
seventy  years  old  when  he  received  it,  and  there 
was  therefore  little  doubt  of  its  giving  him  com- 
petence for  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life.  It  did 
so,  and  to  the  last  he  went  on  inventing. 

When  he  was  seventy-nine,  he  wrote  a  poem, 
in  which  this  manly  triplet, 

With  mind  unwearied,  still  will  I  engage, 

In  spite  of  failing  vigor  and  of  age, 

Nor  quit  the  conflict  till  I  quit  the  stage, 

expresses  what  was  soberly  the  fact  to  within  a 
few  hours  of  the  close  of  his  existence.  When 
sent,  in  his  eightieth  year,  to  Dover,  for  warm- 
sea-bathing,  he  saved  the  bath-man  the  work  of 
two  men  by  solving  his  difficulties  in  pumping  up 
the  water.  A  few  weeks  later  he  designed  the 
model  of  a  new  Centaur  carriage ;  and  a  day  or 
two  before  he  died,  he  wrote  a  quite  elaborate 
argument  to  a  friend,  on  what  he  believed  to  be 
a  new  method  of  working  the  steam-engine.  He 
went  to  his  very  grave  inventing,  and  never  had 
the  grave  received  a  better  or  more  ingenious 
man.  Whenever  we  celebrate  our  English  Wor- 
thies, therefore,  let  not  the  name  of  Edmund 
Cartwright  be  forgotten. — Household  Words. 


VIOLATION  OF  THE  PEACE. 

Several  of  our  public  papers  relate,  with  some 
diversity  in  regard  to  the  facts,  the  circumstance 
of  an  attempt  to  arrest  an  alleged  fugitive  from 
slavery,  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  on  the  3d  ult.  The 
supposed  fugitive  is  represented  as  a  remarkably 
active,  athletic  mulatto,  nearly  white,  who  was 
employed  as  waiter  at  the  Phoenix  Hotel.  Five 
men,  one  of  whom  was  professedly  a  deputy  mar- 
shal, suddenly  siezed  the  victim;  one  account 
says  they  knocked  him  down  from  behind  with  a 
mace,  and  attempted  to  secure  his  hands  by 
manacles ;  but  he,  by  a  violent  effort,  released  him- 
self from  their  grasp,  and  fled  towards  the  river 
which  is  near  the  hotel,  his  clothes  being  nearly 
all  torn  off  in  the  struggle.  Two  shots  are  said 
to  have  been  fired  at  him  as  he  ran,  but  without 
checking  his  speed.  Upon  entering  the  river, 
and  refusing  to  return  and  give  himself  up,  the 
pursuers  deliberately  fired  several  shots  at  him, 
one  of  which  appears  to  have  wounded  him 
severely,  for  his  face  is  said  to  have  been  instantly 
covered  with  blood.  A  considerable  company 
soon  collected  on  the  bank,  some  of  whom  ex- 
pressed their  abhorrence  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
assailants,  though  they  do  not  appear  to  have 


interfered  to  prevent  the  arrest.  The  deputy 
marshal  and  his  company,  finding  at  length,  that 
they  were  likely  to  be  called  to  account  for  their 
conduct,  before  a  legal  tribunal,  and  probably 
doubtful  whether  their  intended  prisoner,  wound- 
ed as  he  was,  would  be  worth  the  trouble  and 
risk  of  capture,  soon  abandoned  the  effort,  and 
were  permitted  to  drive  off  unmolested. 

A  few  days  after  this  event,  an  article  appeared 
in  the  Daily  Register  of  this  city,  which,  the 
editor  informs  us,  was  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  State,  defining  the 
limits  of  the  power  of  the  officers  who  undertake 
the  arrest  of  fugitive  slaves.  From  this  exposi- 
tion the  following  is  extracted  : 

The  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive  slave 
is  a  civil  process,  and  is  to  be  executed  as  any 
other  process  of  a  similar  character.  The  officer 
to  whose  hands  it  is  committed  is  authorized  to 
use  as  much  force  as  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  object,  and  no  more.  If  he  beats,  wounds, 
or  maltreats  the  fugitive  unnecessarily,  his  war- 
rant is  no  justification.  He  is  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  and  maybe  indicted,  convicted,  and 
punished  for  it.  Under  no  circumstances  but 
those  strictly  of  self-defence  is  he  at  liberty  to 
use  fire  arms,  or  other  deadly  weapons.  He  can- 
not, lawfully,  take  the  life  of  a  fugitive,  even  to 
prevent  his  escape.  If  he  should  do  so,  the 
offence  will  be  murder.  If  he  attempts  to  do  it 
by  firing  upon  the  fugitive,  flying  or  at  bay,  he  is 
guilty  of  an  assault  and  battery,  with  intent  to 
murder.  A  peaceful  town  is  not  liable,  by  law, 
to  be  outraged  by  United  States'  officers  chasing 
naked  negroes  through  the  streets,  and  shooting 
after  them,  as  if  they  were  wild  beasts.  A  ne- 
gro, though  a  slave,  is  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws  of  the  State,  and  his  life  is  guarded  with 
the  same  penalties  as  that  of  the  free  white  citi- 
zen. Whenever  that  life  is  taken  or  attempted, 
promptitude  in  the  arrest  of  the  offender  is  a 
duty  which  every  citizen  owes  to  society.  The 
act  of  Congress  affords  such  offender  no  shelter. 
Between  it  and  the  State  law  there  is  no  conflict. 
The  act  protects  him  only  while  in  the  proper 
execution  of  his  official  duties  ;  and  the  moment 
he  steps  beyond  his  sphere,  by  the  exhibition  of 
a  violence  not  necessary  to  complete  the  arrest, 
he  becomes  a  criminal,  and  amenable  to  punish- 
ment under  the  municipal  law  of  the  State  in 
which  the  offence  is  committed. 

What  would  be  the  measure  of  the  punishment 
proper  to  be  meted  out  to  a  gang  of  bloody- 
minded  man-hunters,  who  should  be  proved  guilty 
of  chasing  a  human  being  by  daylight  through 
the  streets  of  a  densely  populated  town,  shooting 
revolvers  loaded  with  slugs  and  bullets  after  him 
as  he  ran,  and  afterwards,  in  the  presence  of  an 
hundred  citizens,  standing  at  ten  paces  distant, 
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and  deliberately  firing  repeated  shots,  with  the  i 
avowed  determination  of  destroying  his  life, 
would  be  a  question  for  the  judges  of  the  couit 
trying  the  offenders  to  resolve;  certain  it  is, 
however,  that  offences  of  this  kind  are  becoming 
so  common,  as  to  require  an  example ;  and  if  the 
general  sense  of  the  community,  already  too  often 
outraged,  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the 
nature  of  the  lesson  that  will  be  taught  to  the 
first  official  that  shall  happen  to  come  under  sen- 
tence for  this  species  of  outrage,  it  will  be  a 
severe  one.  Five  or  ten  years  in  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary, will  not  only  give  the  victim  of  violated 
justice  sufficient  leisure  to  repent  of  his  misdeeds, 
but  will  also  furnish  to  those  disposed  to  commit 
the  same  brutalities,  a  salutary  admonition. 


DRUNKENNESS. 

The  British  Temperance  Herald  gives,  on  the 
authority  of  evidence  presented  to  a  parliamen- 
tary committee  on  public  houses,  the  following- 
account  of  the  number  of  persons  convicted  of 
drunkenness  in  the  cities  of  Dublin,  Edinburg, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  Birmingham  and 
Manchester.  In  Dublin,  one  out  of  21  of  the 
population;  in  Glasgow,  one  in  22;  in  Edin- 
burg, one  in  59;  in  Liverpool,  one  in  91;  in 
London,  one  in  106;  in  Birmingham,  one  in 
113;  and  in  Manchester,  one  in  600. 


FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  1,  1853. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Editor  of  this 
paper,  from  the  commencement,  to  publish  the 
the  notices  of  deaths,  when  furnished  by  corres- 
pondents,,  in  cases  where  the  individuals  were 
adults,  and  in  membership  with  Friends.  In  a 
great  majority,  however,  of  cases,  it  must  be  obvi- 
ous, that  the  notices,  notwithstanding  the  sensi- 
bility and  feeling  of  immediate  connections,  must 
be  of  no  great  interest  to  our  readers  in  general. 
The  Editor  has  therefore  judged  it  needful  often 
to  abridge  these  obituary  articles;  and  if  these 
abridgments  are  sometimes  more  close  than  the 
particular  friends  of  the  deceased  would  deem  pro- 
per, it  may  be  hoped  that  allowance  will  be  made 
for  personal  attachments  and  family  partialities. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  the  Editor  wishes 
particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  contributors 
who  forward  notices  of  marriages  or  deaths  for 
insertion  in  the  Rcvieiv,  viz.,  that  they  ought  to  be 
eentwithin  a  short  time  after  the  event.  There  have 
just  come  to  hand  accounts  of  two  departures 
which  occurred  about  a  year  ago.  Now  it  maybe 
hoped  that  the  omission  of  notices  so  long  with- 
held will  not  be  considered  as  an  improper  neglect; 
and  it  will  probably  be  admitted  as  a  reasonable 
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request  that  such  correspondents  as  desire  to  have 
these  notices  inserted,  may  be  careful  to  forward 
them  within  one  or  two  months  of  the  event. 


Claim  to  an  Alleged  Fugitive  from  Labor. — 
In  the  47th  number  of  our  last  volume,  allusion  is 
made,  under  the  Editorial  head,  to  a  report  then 
recently  circulated,  of  a  highly  respectable  colored 
man  residing  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  who  was  claim- 
ed as  a  fugitive  slave,  and  for  whose  appearance, 
while  the  cause  was  in  suspense,  ample  security 
was  offered,  but  was  refused  by  the  inflexible 
claimant.  Since  that  article  was  published,  a  fur- 
ther account  of  the  case  has  been  received,  which 
is  offered  in  an  abridged  form,  as  an  exemplification 
of  the  practical  operation  of  the  law  for  the  re- 
covery of  fugitives  from  service. 

The  name  of  the  colored  man  is  Freeman;  that 
of  the  claimant  is  Ellington.  The  allegation  was, 
that  Freeman,  whose  name  was  said  to  be  Sam, 
had  eloped  from  Ellington,  who  then  resided  in 
Kentucky,  though  now  an  inhabitant  of  Missouri. 
Freeman  asserted  that  his  former  residence  was  in 
Georgia,  where  he  was  free.  As  the  case  excited 
unusual  interest,  time  was  allowed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  testimony  ;  but  instead  of  permitting 
Freeman  to  remain  at  liberty  under  the  ample  bail 
that  was  offered,  he  was  kept  in  prison  at  a  heavy 
expense  to  himself.  In  the  pursuit  of  evidence  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  true  Sam  was  residing  in 
Canada.  The  counsel  of  Freeman  prevailed  on  two 
gentlemen  of  Kentucky  to  accompany  him  to  Cana- 
da, where  they  fully  recognised  Sam,  the  quondam 
slave  of  Ellington,  and  gave  their  depositions  ac- 
cordingly. Another  of  his  attorneys  proceeded  to 
Georgia,  and  brought  a  witness  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  prisoner,  while  he  resided  in  Georgia,  and 
upon  seeinghim  in  jailrecognised  him  immediately. 
Ellington  brought  his  son  to  identify  Freeman  as 
his  slave  ;  but  he,  upon  seeing  him,  asserted  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  he  was  his  father's  slave. 

Six  Georgians  who  had  known  Freeman  a  num- 
ber of  years  also  appeared  to  testify  to  his  identity. 
Under  these  circumstances  Ellington,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  advice  of  his  counsel,  abandoned  his 
claim,  and  suffered  his  intended  victim  to  be  set  at 
liberty. 

After  listening  to  this  account,  we  naturally  in- 
quire at  whose  cost  these  journeys  were  taken,  and 
these  witnesses  procured  ?  Certainly,  if  Ellington 
actually  believed  that  Freeman  was  the  true  Sam 
who  had  escaped  from  him  several  years  before,  it 
would  have  been  nothing  more  than  bare  justice, 
when  the  mistake  was  discovered,  to  repay  all  the 
expense  to  which  Freeman  had  been  subjected, 
as  well  as  to  compensate  him  for  his  loss  of  time 
while  awaiting  in  prison  the  issue  of  the  case.  Ik 
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appears,  however,  that  he  decamped  without  offer- 
ing his  intended  victim,  any  compensation  at  all; 
and  though  a  suit,  for  the  recovery  of  damages, 
was  instituted,  the  defendant  was  not  held  to 
give  security  for  the  issue.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  innocent  sufferer  is  not  likely  to  obtain  any  re- 
dress for  an  imprisonment  of  about  two  months, 
and  an  expenditure  of  some  $1500.  Such  is  the 
practical  operation  of  a  law  which,  we  are  told  on 
high  authority,  ought  to  be  sustained;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  Ellington  violated  either  the  letter 
or  the  spirit  of  the  law.  He  merely  applied  it  to 
the  wrong  man  ;  a  mistake  which  might  be  readily 
made,  and  which,  if  extraordinary  exertion  had  not 
been  used,  would  probaby  not  have  been  detected. 


Died, —  On  the  7th  ult.,  in  the  76th  year  of  his 
age,  Samuel  Couch,  a  member  of  New  Garden 
Monthly  Meeting,  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina. 

 ,  At  his  residence  near  Winchester,  Ran- 
dolph County,  Ind.,  on  the  13th  of  8th  month, 
Benjamin  C.  Diggs,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  a 
member  and  elder  of  White  River  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

 ,  At  his  residence  in  this  city  on  the  9th 

ult.,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  Caleb  Prirce,  a 
member  and  elder  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

 ,  At  her  residence  near  Brownsville,  Fayette 

County,  Pa.,  on  the  24th  of  3d  mo.  last,  Margaiiet 
Cattell,  a  worthy  member  of  Redstone  Monthly 
Meeting  in  the  68th  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  In  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  on  Seventh  day,  1  Oth 

ult.,  Charles  W.  Kempton,  aged  49  years,  a 
member  of  New  Bedford  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  In  Caledonia,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y., 

the  7th  of  6th  mo.  last,  after  a  protracted  illness, 
which  she  was  enabled  to  bear  with  Christian 
patience,  Sarah  Ann  Shotwell,  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Sarah  Shotwell,  a  member  of  Collins 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  20th  year  of  her  age. 


WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  oversight  of 
this  Institution,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth 
day  the  7th  of  next  month,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Admissions  meet  on  the  same  day,  the 
former  at  4  o'clock  and  the  latter  at  5  o'clock  P.  M. 

The  semi-annual  examination  of  the  schools  will 
commence  on  Third  day  morning,  and  conclude  on 
Fifth  day  evening  of  the  same  week. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Phila.  9  mo.  24th,  1853. — 2t. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Wanted  a  Friend  capable  of  keeping  accounts, 
making  purchases  and  rendering  general  assis- 
tance, at  Friends'  Asylum. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Worth  - 
ington,  Superintendent  at  the  Institution  near 
Frankford. 
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WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Teacher  is  wanted  in  the  Boys'  Classical  De- 
partment. Application  may  be  made  to  either  of 
the  undersigned.  William  Evans,  Samuel  Hilles, 
Pennock  Passmore,  Thomas  Evans,  Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr. 

Phila.  9th  mo.  19th,  1853. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Term  will  begin  on  Fourth  day,  10th 
month  12th.  Applications  for  admission  maybe 
addressed  to  Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  No.  39  High  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. 3t. 


WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

Information  to  Parents  and  others  respecting  the  con- 
veyance of  Pupils  to  and  from  Friends'  Boarding 
School,  at  West  Town,  on  and  after  the  7th  of  10th 
month. 

close  of  the  summer  session. 

The  summer  session  of  the  school  will  close  on 
Sixth  day,  7th  of  Tenth  month.  The  pupils  who 
go  to  Philadelphia  will  be  taken  to  West  Chester 
on  that  morning,  and  from  thence  in  the  railroad 
cars,  which  will  leave  that  place  at  seven  o'clock, 
A.  M.  They  will  be  accompanied  by  an  agent 
from  the  school,  who  wTill  have  the  care  of  them 
and  their  baggage.  The  cars  will  arrive  at  the 
depot,  south  side  of  Market  street  above  Schuyl- 
kill Fifth  street,  about  half-past  nine  o'clock,  where 
parents  and  others  will  be  expected  to  meet  their 
children. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  WINTER  SESSION. 

The  winter  session  of  the  school  will  commence 
on  Second  day,  the  31st  of  Tenth  month  next. 
Parents  and  others  intending  to  send  children  to 
the  school,  will  please  make  early  application  to 
Joseph  Snowden,  Superintendent  at  the  school,  or 
Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  No.  84  Mulberry 
street,  Philadelphia.  The  pupils  will  be  conveyed 
by  railroad  to  West  Chester,  where  conveyances 
Will  be  in  waiting  to  carry  them  and  their  baggage 
to  the  school  on  the  arrival  of  the  morning  cars,  on 
Second  day,  the  3 1st  of  Tenth  month,  and  Third 
day,  the  1st  of  Eleventh  month.  The  cars  leave 
the  depot,  south  side  of  Market  street,  above 
Schuylkill  Fifth  street,  at  seven  and  a-half  o'clock, 
A.  M.  The  agent  of  the  school  will  be  at  the  rail- 
road depot  on  Second  and  Third  day  mornings, 
who  will  furnish  pupils  with  tickets,  conduct  them 
to  the  cars  assigned  them,  and  have  the  care  of 
them  and  their  baggage,  and  will  accompany  them 
to  West  Chester.  Those  intending  to  go  to  the 
school  will  please  apply  to  the  school  agent  fof' 
tickets,  and  not  to  the  agent  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany. The  charge  for  each  pupil  and  baggage 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  school,  will  be  SI,  to 
those  who  procure  their  ticket  of  the  agent  of  the 
school.  All  baggage  should  be  distinctly  marked 
West  Town,  with  the  name  of  the  owner  (if  it  is 
a  trunk)  on  the  end,  and  should  be  sent  directly 
to  the  railroad  depot,  and  not  to  the  Friends'  book- 
store. 

OFFICE,  STAGES,  PACKAGES,  LETTERS,  ETC. 

The  West  Town  Office  is  at  Friends'  Bookstore, 
No.  84  Mulberry  St.,  where  small  packages  for  the 
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pupils  left  before  twelve  o'clock,  on  Seventh  days, 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  school.  All  letters  for 
the  pupils  and  others  at  the  school,  should  be  sent 
by  mail,  directed  to  West  Town  Boarding-School, 
WestChester  P.O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Postage  should 
be  pre-paid ;  and  packages  should  be  distinctly 
marked  and  put  up  in  a  secure  manner,  so  that 
the  contents  will  not  be  liable  to  be  lost  by  hand- 
ling. A  stage  will  be  run  on  Second,  Fourth  and 
Seventh  days,  from  West  Chester  to  the  school,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  morning  cars  from  the  city;  and 
from  the  school  to  West  Chester,  to  meet  the  after- 
noon cars  for  Philadelphia,  on  the  same  days.  The 
fare  for  each  passenger  to  or  from  West  Chester,  by 
the  stage,  will  be  25  cents.  When  special  convey- 
ances at  other  times  are  provided  at  the  school,  an 
extra  charge  will  be  made. 
West  Town  Boar  ding-School, 
Ninth  month,  1853. 


"  WHAT  GOOD  PEOPLE  YOTJ  CHRISTIANS  OUGHT 
TO  BE." 

During  the  time  I  was  in  Asia,  (said  my  friend,) 
I  had  occasion  to  cross  a  part  of  the  Arabian 
desert,  toward  the  lied  Sea.  Of  course,  on  this 
journey,  it  is  necessary  to  have  not  only  a  guide, 
but  a  body-guard  ;  and  mine  was  composed  of 
eight  or  nine  as  wild  and  picturesque-looking  Be- 
douins, as  you  would  wish  to  see — true  sons  of 
the  desert,  and  Ishmaelites  of  pure  descent ;  there 
could  not  be  much  doubt  about  that. 

They  were  faithful  to  me,  however  :  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  gallop  day  after  day  amidst  this  law- 
less troop,  sometimes  conversing  with  the  sheik 
in  such  Arabic  as  I  had  contrived  to  pick  up,  and 
at  other  times  witnessing  such  feats  of  horseman- 
ship as  my  guards  pleased  to  exhibit  for  my  amuse- 
ment, or  to  practice  for  their  own.  In  the  heat 
of  the  day,  we  struck  our  tents,  (such  tents !)  and 
rested,  as  we  did  also  at  night.  Our  mid-day 
slumber  was  often  the  most  profound  and  the 
most  prolonged. 

One  evening  we  had  encamped  as  usual  beside 
a  muddy  fountain,  secured  our  horses,  lighted  our 
fire,  and  drank  our  coffee.  My  guards  were 
seated  round  the  fire,  smoking  and  talking,  while 
I  made  an  effort  to  sleep  under  cover  of  the  tent 
provided  for  my  especial  use.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
The  sheik  had  advised  me  of  the  probability  of 
a  night  attack  from  a  party  of  marauders,  not 
of  his  tribe,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  in  our 
neighborhood,  but  had  begged  me  not  to  be 
alarmed,  for  my  life  was  precious  in  his  sight, 
and  safe  in  his  hands ;  he  would  defend  me  to 
the  last  drop  of  his  heart's  blood. 

It  might  be  that  I  half  believed  the  report, 
and  more  than  half  distrusted  my  respectable 
friend's  bravery ;  or  it  might  be  that  my  siesta 
had  taken  off  the  edge  of  drowsiness,  or  that 
thoughts  (if  home  kept  my  mind  busy,  or  that  the 
coffee  1  had  drank  served  as  an  anti-soporific,  or 
that  the  loud  talking  of  my  Bedouins  disturbed 
me.    In  short,  I  could  not  sleep,  and  tired  of  in- 


action, I  left  my  tent  and  drew  near  to  the  fire, 
which  was  very  pleasant ;  for,  hot  as  are  the  days 
of  desert  travelling,  the  nights  are  often  chilly. 

My  guards  made  room  for  me,  as  I  came  near; 
and  seating  myself  beside  the  sheik,  I  lighted  my 
pipe,  and  looking  at  the  grim  countenances  of 
the  ragged  fellows  round  me,  each  of  whom  was 
armed  with  pistols  stuck  into  the  belt,  and  a 
musket  within  reach  of  his  hand,  I  wondered 
what  my  friends  in  England  would  think  if,  at 
that  moment,  they  had  seen  me. 

My  presence  did  not  much  disturb  the  loqua- 
city of  my  guards  ;  but  I  paid  little  heed  to  their 
rapid  conversation,  till  the  sheik,  turning  sud- 
denly round  upon  me,  ex.claimed — 

"  What  strange  men  you  Englishmen  are  !" 
"  How  so  ?"  I  asked.    "  Why  strange  ?" 
• "  You  never  fast,"  said  he. 
"  Not  often,"  I  replied,  laughing ;  "  that  is, 
when  we  can  get  anything  to  eat." 

My  Arab  friend  laughed  too,  for  that  evening 
we  had  supped  sparsely  from  necessity;  "  but," 
said  he,  "  is  it  not  part  of  your  religion  ?  and  " 
— before  I  could  reply — "  I  don't  think  you  have 
any  religion.  You  don't  pray ;  you  don't  give 
alms  ;  you  do  nothing." 

This  was  a  home  thrust,  and  my  conscience 
felt  it.  I  had  looked  upon  the  poor  fellows 
around  me  as  so  bigoted  in  their  faith,  and  had 
considered  myself  so  completely  in  their  power, 
that  I  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  avoid  every  topic 
that  might  rouse  their  passions.  In  my  solitary 
tent,  at  mid-day,  I  had  read  the  word  of  life  ;  but 
I  had  concealed  with  jealous  care  from  my  guards 
the  knowledge  that  I  carried  about  with  me  "the 
Christian's  Koran ;"  and  when  at  morning  and 
night  I  had  commended  myself  in  prayer  to  God 
my  Maker  through  Christ  my  Saviour,  I  had 
drawn  close  around  me  the  curtain  of  the  tent, 
and  whispered  low  and  fearfully,  lest  I  should  be 
overheard. 

"  You  have  no  religion,  (said  the  sheik ;)  you 
don't  pray  ;  you  do  nothing." 

"  God  forgive  me,"  I  thought.  "  The  rebuke 
is  not  altogether  unjust." 

"Now  we,"  continued  my  reprover — and  he 
went  on  boastingly  to  tell  what  their  prophet  re- 
quired of  them,  and  how  faithful  was  their  obe- 
dience in  matters  of  devotion,  charity,  and  self- 
denial  ;  and  while  he  spoke  I  lifted  up  my  heart 
to  God,  and  sought  courage  to  bear  a  feeble  tes- 
timony to  his  word.  When  the  sheik  paused,  I 
put  my  hand  into  my  bosom,  and  drew  forth  a 
New  Testament. 

"  I  have  religion,"  I  said.  "  Would  you  like 
to  hear  what  it  teaches  me  on  these  high  matters?" 
"  Certainly  :  would  I  tell  him  ?" 
By  this  time  the  attention  of  all  my  guard  was 
directed  to  me.  Their  quick  sparkling  eyes  were 
fixed  fiercely,  as  I  thought,  upon  me,  their  dark 
visages  looking  more  grim  by  the  flashing  fire 
around  which  they  were  seated ;  and  their  hands 
were  ready  to  grasp  a  weapon  that  would  speedily 
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bring  down  vengeance  upon  the  head  of  the  infi- 
del who  should  dare  to  blaspheme  their  prophet. 

"  Listen,''  I  said,  as  I  opened  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  Matthew.  "  You  speak  of  alms-giving;  hear 
what  my  Koran  says  about  giving  alms ;"  and  I 
rendered  into  Arabic  the  first  four  verses  :  "  Take 
heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to  be 
seen  of  them/'  etc.  When  I  stopped,  I  looked 
up,  and  the  dark  countenances  around  me  were 
glistening,  but  not  with  anger. 

"  Good  I"  exclaimed  the  sheik ;  "  this  is  very 
good ;  go  on." 

I  gathered  courage  and  read  again,  "  And 
when  thou  prayest,"  etc.  I  read,  translating  as 
I  read,  to  the  fifteenth  verse.  Again  I  looked 
around  me. 

"Bismillah !  but  this  is  wonderful !  wonderful !" 
exclaimed  one  to  another,  stroking  their  black 
beards;  "wonderful !"  and  every  harsh  and  for- 
bidding feature  was  softened  down  to  quiet,  calm 
attention.    "  More,  more." 

I  read  on  :  "  Moreover,  when  ye  fast,"  etc. 

"Bismillah!"  exclaimed  the  sheik  again,  "but 
this  is  wonderful !" 

I  needed  no  further  urging  on.  Verse  by 
verse,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  I  read  on  to  the 
close  of  the  chapter,  interrupted  by  the  exclama- 
tions of  wonder  and  approbation. 

"  Wonderful  I"  said  my  swarthy  friend,  the 
sheik,  when  at  length  I  closed  the  book — "  but 
this  is  wonderful !  And  what  good  people  you 
Christians  ought  to  he  !" 

I  never,  continued  my  friend,  forgot,  and  I 
hope  I  never  shall  forget,  the  lessons  taught  me 
by  that  desert  fire.  In  the  first  place,  I  saw  as  I 
had  never  before  seen,  that  caution  may  degene- 
rate into  cowardice  ;  and  I  learned,  in  the  second 
place — the  enemies  of  Christianity  themselves 
being  our  judges — that  if  the  professed  followers 
of  Christ  were  but  in  all  things  what  they  ought 
to  be,  "  like-minded  one  toward  another,  accord- 
ing to  Christ  Jesus,"  then  would  they  "  with  one 
mind  and  one  mouth  glorify  God,  even  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  the  con- 
strained verdict  of  the  unbelieving  world  would 
be,  "  Nay,  but  this  is  wonderful !" — London 
Tract  Magazine. 


GREAT  BRITAIN,  SPAIN  AND   THE  SLAVE 
TRADE. 

Several  interesting  documents  in  relation  to 
the  Slave  Trade,  and  the  policy  that  has  been 
pursued  by  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  have  re- 
cently been  submitted  to  the  British  Parliament. 
From  one  of  these,  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  has 
condensed  the  following  facts  : 

1.  Twenty-six  treaties  between  England  and 
other  civilized  nations,  besides  sixty-five  with 
native  African  chiefs,  indicate  the  perseverance 
of  England  in  her  established  policy  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  slave  trade.  1 


5.  The  number  of  slaves  imported,  into  Brazil 
in  defiance  of  treaty  stipulations,  amounted  in 
1848  to  60,000.  The  last  year  the  whole  num- 
ber imported  was  but  700. 

6.  The  profits  of  the  trade  are  enormous. 
Eight  hundred  per  cent,  has  often  been  made. 

7.  Great  publicity  exists  as  to  the  carrying  on 
of  the  slave  trade  in  Cuba;  slave  vessels  have 
been  fitted  out  under  the  guns  of  Spanish  ships 
of  war ;  great  facilities  are  afforded  to  the  impor- 
tation of  negroes,  as,  when  once  a  landing  is 
effected,  they  are  considered  as  natives ;  and 
steam  vessels,  employed  in  carrying  the  govern- 
ment mails  from  port,  have  been  used  to  land 
slaves. 

8.  The  American  flag  is  greatly  abused  in  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  more  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  American  government  would  materially  as- 
sist in  the  abolishment  of  the  traffic. 

9.  The  slave  trade  has  increased  or  decreased 
in  Cuba,  according  to  the  conduct  of  the  Cap- 
tain-General and  other  public  officers ;  and  it  is 
notorious  at  Havana  that  money  is  taken  by 
public  officers  for  connivance  at  traffic ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  capital,  notoriously  belonging  to  Span- 
iards of  great  distinction  at  Madrid,  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  on  that  traffic. 

10.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that  history 
does  not  record  a  more  decided  breach  of  na- 
tional honor  than  is  established  against  Spain. 

11.  Great  significance  is  attached  to  the  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Everett,  then  Secretary  of  State; 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  slave  trade  be- 
ing suppressed  while  Cuba  was  retained  by 
Spain. 

12.  The  effect  of  the  presence  of  a  naval 
force  on  the  African  coast  has  been  good,  which 
must  be  continued,  and  even  increased,  so  long 
as  Cuba  admits  slaves  from  Africa. 

13.  -England  has  paid,  principal  and  interest, 
nearly  fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  to  Portugal, 
to  compensate  any  losses  that  might  result  from 
her  prohibition  of  the  traffic. 

14.  More  than  six  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  paid  to  Spain  for  her  concurrence  in  a 
similar  plan. 


THE  CORN  CULTURE  IN  OHIO. 

According  to  the  Cincinnati  Railroad  Record, 
sixty  millions  of  bushels  of  corn  are  raised  in 
Ohio  every  year.  The  average  crop  is  thirty- 
seven  bushels  to  an  acre.  Among  its  uses  the 
following  are  mentioned  : 

"  It  is  in  changing  its  form  into  meats  and 
liquors,  and  finding  a  market  among  the  laborers 
of  our  own  country,  that  the  farmer  of  the  great 
Central  West  finds  both  a  market  and  a  profit  for 
his  Indian  corn.  One  of  the  principal  changes 
made  is  in  feeding  it  to  hogs,  which,  after  fatten- 
ing, are  converted  into  pork.  There  are  not  less 
than  500,000  hogs  fattened,  annually,  in  Ohio, 
which  consume  in  the  fattening  process  about 
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eight  millions  of  bushels  of  corn.  As  there  are 
four  times  that  number  of  hogs  and  pigs  in  the 
State,  it  is  quite  probable  that  as  much  more  corn 
is  consumed  in  wintering  these.  There  are  also 
manufactured  in  this  State  about  four  hundred 
thousand  barrels  of  whiskey.  From  the  single 
port  of  Cincinnati  there  are  annually  exported 
from  two  hundred  "and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
thousand  barrels  of  whiskey,  enough  to  fill  a  har- 
bor sufficient  to  float  a  fleet  of  ships  ! 

The  whiskey  manufacture  probably  consumes 
twelve  millions  of  bushels.  It  is  the  distilleries 
which  fix  the  money  price  of  corn ;  and  if  one 
would  learn  one  of  the  great  frauds  devised  to 
perpetuate  evil  upon  earth,  let  him  know  that 
this  whiskey  is  largely  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  falsely  called  wines,  brandies,  gins,  and 
other  liquors  which  appear  on  the  tables  of  hotels, 
private  gentlemen,  &c,  to  feed  the  vulgar  appe- 
tites of  the  "  better  class,"  who  look  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  bald  whiskey  of  the  laborer.  Af- 
ter these  great  consumers  of  Indian  corn — the 
hog  and  the  whiskey-maker — we  have  all  the 
fatted  cattle  to  feed,  which  will  probably  consume 
three  millions  of  bushels  more.  Then  we  have 
the  stock  cattle  and  the  horses  to  winter,  and  the 
domestic  consumption.  With  all  those  uses  for 
it,  our  sixty  millions  of  Indian  corn  in  Ohio  is 
not  too  much.  We  have  use  for  the  whole  of  it; 
and  in  proof  of  it,  we  know  that  in  seasons  when 
the  crop  is  short,  the  price  of  corn  doubles,  and 
many  farmers  find  themselves  short  of  a  supply. 
Even  in  this  great  producing  country,  and  in  that 
abundant  article,  Indian  corn,  we  have  daily  evi- 
dence that  the  production  is  not  beyond  the  de- 
mand ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  from  year  to 
year  the  price  of  this  staple  article  advances,  and 
on  the  completion  of  our  numerous  railroads  to 
markets,  it  is  certain  that  corn  will  advance 
largely  in  price." 

The  above  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  Indian 
corn  raised  in  Ohio,  does  not  differ  much  from 
the  amount  deduced  from  official  documents, 
published  in  page  23  of  the  Review.  But  we 
have  here  an  item  which  excites  some  very  me- 
lancholy reflections,  and  which  ought  to  arouse  the 
people  not  only  of  that  State,  but  of  the  United 
States,  to  seek  and  apply  a  remedy  for  what 
must  be  considered,  on  all  hands,  to  be  an  evil 
of  appalling  magnitude.  That  12,000,000 
bushels  of  that  very  valuable  grain  should  be  an- 
nually wasted  in  a  single  State,  woidd,  of  itself, 
manifest  a  great,  disregard  of  the  favors  of  Pro- 
vidence. But  that  this  quantity  should  be  not 
merely  wasted,  but  appropriated  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  morals,  and  the  production  of  pauperism 
and  crime,  constitutes  a  grievous  and  criminal 
perversion  of  those  bounties. 
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According  to  the  above  estimate,  the  quantity 
of  alcoholic  liquor  annually  produced  in  Ohio, 
would  fill  a  reservoir  twenty  feet  deep,  and  cover- 
ing nearly  two  acres  of  ground.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  flourish- 
ing commonwealth  may  never  relax  their  efforts 
to  procure  a  law,  similar  in  its  character  and  ob- 
jects to  the  Maine  act,  to  prohibit  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  distilled  liquors,  except  for  use 
in  the  arts,  and  as  medicine.  We  may,  however, 
reflect,  that  to  render  any  provision  of  this  kind 
effectual,  the  concurrence  of  the  other  States  is 
essentially  necessary.  We  must  likewise  remem- 
ber that  laws,  however  good,  require  the  support 
of  public  opinion  to  render  them  available ;  and 
that  public  opinion  is  greatly  influenced,  if  not 
chiefly  moulded,  by  the  practice  of  the  more  re- 
spectable classes. 


MINING-LADDERS  AND  MAN-MACHINES. 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  except  by  those  who 
have  actually  witnessed  it,  that  nearly  all  our 
miners  descend  to  and  ascend  from  their  work 
by  ordinary  ladders.  The  fatigue  is  so  enor- 
mously great — the  waste  of  flesh,  mental  energy, 
and  animal  spirits  so  grievous — the  danger  of 
serious  accidents  so  imminent — that  it  is  quite 
an  opprobrium  to  the  mechanical  skill  and  the 
practical  good  sense  of  our  age,  that  such  a  sys- 
tem should  so  long  have  been  maintained.  But 
there  is  a  good  agency  now  at  work,  from  which 
better  things  may  be  expected. 

Let  us  see  what  is  the  malady,  before  discuss- 
ing the  proposed  cure.  Suppose  an  elevated 
spot,  four  or  five  times  as  high  as  St.  Paul's  in 
London,  or  two  or  three  times  as  high  as  Ar- 
thur's Seat  at  Edinburgh  j  suppose  that  work- 
men had  to  ascend  to  that  spot  to  their  daily 
work ;  suppose  there  to  be  no  means  of  ascent 
or  descent  except  by  nearly  vertical  ladders ;  and 
suppose  the  entire  ascent  and  descent  to  be  ne- 
cessarily included  in  each  man's  daily  labor — 
then  will  our  supposition  enable  us  to  judge  the 
kind  of  exertion  required;  from  hundreds  or  per- 
haps thousands  of  the  Cornish  miners.  Some  of 
the  workings  in  these  mines  approach  2000  feet 
in  depth ;  but  these  deepest,  as  well  as  the  shal- 
lowest workings,  are  both  reached  by  ladders. 
The  ladders  are  in  lengths  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  portion  is  a  rest- 
ing platform  ;  the  whole  together  thus  forming  a 
zigzag  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  mine.  One 
reason  why  so  few  persons  except  miners  ever 
descend  into  mines,  is  the  terrible  mode  of  as- 
cent and  descent;  but  this  is  a  small  matter, 
compared  with  the  interests  of  the  miners  them- 
selves. In  the  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society's 
Second  Annual  Report,  the  waste  of  muscular 
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force  is  thus  strikingly  enunciated  : — Suppose  a 
man  to  weigh  160  pounds :  in  ascending  260 
fathoms  (the  depth  twenty  years  ago  of  the  Con- 
solidated Mines,  that  are  still  deeper  now)  in  one 
hour,  which  is  below  the  average  computation, 
he  exerts  a  constant  force  equivalent  to  that  re- 
quired in  raising  4160  pounds  one  foot  in  a 
minute,  or  rather  more  than  one-eighth  of  a  horse- 
power ;  and  supposing  one-third  of  this  force  to 
be  expended  in  the  descent,  we  come  to  the  re- 
sult, that  one-third  of  his  whole  physical  strength 
is  exhausted  in  going  to  and  returning  from  his 
work.  Taking  a  fair  average  of  the  deep  and 
the  shallow  mines,  it  is  considered  to  be  not  far 
from  the  truth,  that  one-fifth  of  all  the  muscular 
power  of  the  Cornish  miners  is  thus  expended. 
The  waste  of  power  is  not  all ;  there  is  the  in- 
jury to  general  health,  and  there  is  the  recur- 
rence of  frequent  accidents  by  falling  off  the 
ladders. 

At  various  times  prizes  were  offered  by  the 
Polytechnic  Society,  and  by  individuals,  for  the 
best  plan  of  ascending  and  descending  mines; 
and  this  produced  many  useful  hints.  In  the 
meantime,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Harz 
miners  had  forestalled  us  in  this  matter.  Some 
of  these  mines  are  2000  feet  deep;  and  the  ascent 
and  descent  were  wholly  by  ladders  until  1833, 
when  an  accident  suggested  a  new  method.  The 
pumping  apparatus  for  one  of  the  mines  having 
been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  cutting  of  an 
adit,  the  idea  occurred  to  some  one  of  employing 
the  pump-rods  in  aiding  the  ascent  of  the  miners. 
The  rods  were  of  wood,  seven  inches  by  six, 
strengthened  by  iron.  A  portion  of  100  fathoms 
was  first  tried;  this  was  divided  into  twenty-two 
portions,  and  in  each  portion  iron  steps  were 
fixed,  at  intervals  of  four  feet :  there  were  also 
handholds  fixed  at  convenient  distances.  A  re- 
ciprocating motion  of  about  four  feet  was  given 
to  each  rod ;  and  the  miners  stepped  to  and  fro 
from  a  bracket  or  ledge  on  one  rod  to  the  paral- 
lel one  on  the  other.  As  one  rod  is  always  des- 
cending while  the  other  ascends,  and  vice  versa, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  alternate  stepping  on  to 
the  little  platforms,  would  lead  to  the  ascent  or 
descent  of  the  miner.  At  the  division  between 
each  two  of  the  twenty-two  portions  there  was  a 
larger  platform,  on  which  the  miner  might  rest 
awhile.  This  first  attempt  proved  so  acceptable 
to  the  men,  they  availed  themselves  of  it  so 
eagerly,  that  a  new  machine  was  made  in  an- 
other of  the  mines  in  1836,  and  a  third  in  1838. 
In  these  machines,  wood  and  wire-rope  were 
combined  in  an  ingenious  way.  Every  one — 
owners,  engineers,  miners" — seems  to  be  highly 
satisfied  with  these  contrivances,  one  of  which 
descends  to  the  vast  depth  of  2070  feet. 

Mr.  Tregelles,  a  civil  engineer,  prepared,  at 
the  request  of  the  Polytechnic  Society,  plans  of 
this  Harz  machinery,  suggested  a  few  improve- 
ments, and  made  estimates  of  the  probable  ex- 
pense.    He  showed  how  10,000  miners,  by 


adopting  the  machine,  might  save  £39,000  per 
annum,  in  the  value  of  time  alone,  after  paying 
every  expense  of  constructing  and  working  the 
machinery,  and  without  reckoning  anything  for 
the  avoidance  of  the  waste  of  muscular  power 
and  injury  to  general  health.  After  many  plans 
had  been  suggested,  and  the  inventors  rewarded, 
the  owners  of  Tresavean  Mine  announced  their 
willingness  to  make  use  of  one  of  the  forms  of 
apparatus  to  a  depth  of  24  fathoms,  and  to  ex- 
tend it  to  the  entire  depth  of  280  fathoms  (1680 
feet),  if  successful.  The  expense  for  the  whole 
depth  was  estimated  at  £1670.  The  Society 
agreed  to  give  £300  towards  the  expense  of  the 
first  hundred  fathoms,  and  £200  towards  that  of 
the  second,  after  a  trial  of  two  months.  The 
mine  owners  accepted  the  offer,  and  set  to  work. 
By  the  beginning  of  1842,  they  had  carried 
the  work  to  the  depth  of  26  fathoms ;  and  Sir 
Charles  Lemon,  and  other  amateur  miners,  de- 
scended and  ascended,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned.  The  works  wen':  on  so  well, 
that  this  first  English  man-machine  was  con- 
sidered^ be  better  even  than  those  of  the  Harz. 
It  took  a  long  time  to  complete  them ;  but  by 
the  autumn  of  1843  they  reached  the  very  bot- 
tom, or  near  it,  of  the  mine.  The  committee's 
report  for  that  year  is  highly  interesting ;  and 
Sir  Charles  Lemon,  as  chairman,  said:  "460 
working-miners  daily  bless  the  Society  which 
projected  this  scheme,  the  adventurers  who 
achieved  it,  and  the  engineer  whose  skill  has 
rendered  the  experiment  safe  and  successful.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  paper  of  very  extraordinary 
interest :  it  is  a  memorial  presented  to  this 
Society,  expressing  on  the  part  of  391  working- 
miners  of  Tresavean — whose  signatures  are  affix- 
ed— their  gratitude  for  the  exertions  of  the 
Society  to  relieve  them  from  their  hitherto  dis- 
tressing and  dangerous  toil."  Sir  Charles  then 
read,  a  simple,  grateful  letter  from  the  miners. 
Then  came  an  announcement  which  struck  a 
commercial  chord  at  once  :  the  miners  saved  so 
much  time  and  so  much  strength  by  the  use  of 
the  machine,  that  they  found  themselves  able  to 
take  the  work  on  lower  terms  than  before — thus 
directly  benefiting  the  company  without  injuring 
themselves. 

This  apparatus  resembles  in  principle  that  used 
at  the  Harz,  but  is  more  efficient  in  details. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Society,  the  United  Mines 
Company  put  up  a  similar  apparatus  in  1845. 
The  apparatus  cost  £2000 ;  but  the  engineer 
of  the  mine  estimated  that  it  would  all  be  paid 
in  two  or  three  years,  in  the  saving  of  men's 
time  alone.  This  agent,  Captain  Francis,  said 
in  a  report  to  the  Society:  "the  relief  afforded 
to  the  miners  by  this  machinery  can  scarcely  be 
estimated ;  and  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by 
those  who,  after  having  nearly  their  whole 
strength  and  spirits  exhausted  by  working  for 
eight  hours,  and  even  longer  in  some  instances, 
in  an  atmosphere  varying  in  temperature  from  95 
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degrees  to  1 05  degrees  Fahrenheit,  had  formerly 
to  climb  to  the  surface  by  ladders.  The  amount 
of  physical  suffering  which  it  alleviates  is  almost 
incalculable ;  and  this  benefit  would  of  itself  be 
foil  compensation  for  the  outlay  incurred  in  its 
erection ;  but  the  advantages,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  which  it  affords  are  equally  stri- 
king." In  1851,  Captain  Puckey  supplied  to 
the  Fowey  Consols  Mine  a  very  effective  ascend- 
ing apparatus,  still  more  simple  than  the  others. 
This  apparatus  works  to  the  depth  of  1680  feet. 
The  rod  is  8  inches  square,  with  12-inch  plat- 
forms at  intervals  of  1 2  feet ;  and  there  are  sta- 
tionary platforms  at  the  side  of  the  shaft,  equi- 
distant. When  a  miner  is  about  to  descend,  he 
steps  on  a  rod  platform — the  rod  descends  and 
carries  him  down  12  feet ;  he  steps  upon  a  fixed 
platform,  while  the  rod  rises  again  ;  he  then  steps 
upon  another  rod  platform,  and  descends  another 
space  of  12  feet ;  and  so  on.  Of  course,  in  as- 
cending, all  this  is  reversed.  At  certain  hours 
of  the  day  and  night,  bodies  of  miners  assemble 
to  ascend  and  descend,  passing  each  other  in  the 
shaft  with  great  regularity.  As  one  miner  steps 
off  the  rod  platform  to  one  fixed  platform,  an- 
other steps  on  to  it  from  another  fixed  platform 
on  the  other  side ;  thus  there  are  two  streams  of 
miners,  so  to  speak,  advancing  along  the  same 
rod  at  the  same  time — one  up,  and  the  other 
down. — CI  cambers'  Journal. 


SLAVISH  DEVOTION  TO  BUSINESS. 

This  is  a  world  of  inflexible  commerce;  no- 
thing is  ever  given  away,  but  every  thing  is 
bought  and  paid  for.  If,  by  exclusive  and  abso- 
lute surrender  of  ourselves  to  material  pursuits, 
we  materialize  the  mind,  we  lose  that  class  of 
satisfaction  of  which  the  mind  is  the  region  and 
the  source.  A  young  man  in  business,  for  in- 
stance, begins  to  feel  the  exhilirating  glow  of 
success,  and  deliberately  determines  to  abandon 
himself  to  its  delicious  whirl.  He  says  to  him- 
self, "  I  will  think  of  nothing  but  business  till  I 
have  made  so  much  money,  and  then  I  will  begin 
a  new  life.  I  will  gather  round  me  books,  and 
pictures,  and  friends.  I  will  have  knowledge, 
taste,  and  cultivation,  the  perfume  of  scholarship, 
and  winning  speech,  and  graceful  manners.  I 
will  see  foreign  countries,  and  converse  with  ac- 
complished men.  I  will  drink  deep  of  the  foun- 
tains of  classic  lore.  Philosophy  shall  guide  me, 
history  shall  instruct,  and  poetry  shall  charm 
me."  Over  the  gates  of  his  mind  he  writes,  in 
letters  which  he  who  runs  may  read,  "No  ad- 
mittance except  on  business."  In  time  he  reaches 
the  goal  of  his  hopes;  but  now  insulted  nature 
begins  to  claim  her  revenge.  That  which  was 
once  unnatural  is  now  natural  to  him.  The  en- 
forced constraint  has  become  a  rigid  deformity. 
The  spring  of  his  mind  is  broken.  He  can  no 
longer  lift  his  thoughts  from  the  ground.  Hooks 
and  knowledge,  and  wise  discourse,  and  the 


amenities  of  art,  and  the  cordial  of  friendship, 
are  like  words  in  a  strange  tongue.  To  the  hard, 
smooth  surface  of  his  soul,  nothing  genial,  grace- 
ful, or  winning  will  cling.  He  cannot  even 
purge  his  voice  of  its  fawning  tone,  or  pluck 
from  his  face  the  mean  money-getting  mask 
which  the  child  does  not  look  at  without  ceasing 
to  smile.  Amid  the  graces  and  ornaments  of 
wealth,  he  is  like  a  blind  man  in  a  picture- 
gallery.  That  which  he  has  done  he  must  con- 
tinue to  do ;  he  must  accumulate  riches  which 
he  cannot  enjoy,  and  contemplate  the  dreary 
prospect  of  growing  old  without  anything  to 
make  age  venerable  or  attractive,  for  age  with- 
out wisdom  and  without  knowledge,  is  the  win- 
ter's cold  without  the  winter's  fire. — Sheffield 
Free  Press. 


PEGGING  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  BY  MACHINERY. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  pair  of  shoes  which 
were  pegged  by  a  machine :  they  are  the  first 
and  only  pair  we  have  seen  that  were  not  pegged 
by  a  son  of  St.  Crispin  with  his  awl  and  ham- 
mer. The  work  is  well  done,  as  good  as  any 
hand  work  we  ever  saw.  The  machine  which 
accomplished  this  feat  was  invented  by  Seth  D. 
Tripp,  patented  on  the  12th  of  last  April,  and 
assigned  to  Edward  L.  Norfolk,  of  Salem,  Mass., 
the  sole  proprietor.  We  have  learned  that  this 
machine  will  peg  a  No.  7  boot  or  shoe  in  half  a 
minute,  or  30  pairs  in  one  hour,  if  the  shoes 
could  be  put  in  and  taken  out  in  the  same  time 
they  are  pegged.  It  can  be  altered  to  suit  a 
different  sized  shoe  or  boot  in  two  minutes,  and 
it  will  peg  any  shape. 

As  the  price  of  boots  and  shoes  has  greatly  ad- 
vanced within  the  past  two  months,  and  owing 
to  the  vast  number  of  pegged  boots  and  shoes 
made  in  our  country,  all  by  hand,  the  importance 
of  a  machine  to  accomplish  the  same  object,  is 
apparent  to  every  person.  In  a  single  town  of 
Massachusetts,  (Lynn,)  no  less  than  10,486  per- 
sons arc  employed  in  the  155  shoe  factories  there. 
The  j'early  value  of  women's  and  children's  boots, 
shoes  and  gaiters  made  there,  is  83,421,300. 
This  is  not  all  pegged  work,  nor  have  we  the 
statistics  of  the  amount  of  pegged  boots  and 
shoes  manufactured  annually  (when  will  the  cen- 
sus be  printed — oh,  how  slow  Uncle  Sam  is 
about  such  things  !)  but  some  idea  can  be  formed 
by  our  readers  from  the  foregoing  statistics  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  feet  clothing  manufacture 
of  our  country.  All  attempts  by  our  country- 
men to  establish  the  pegged  boot  trade  in  Britain 
have  signally  failed,  although  a  great  expense 
was  incurred  to  try  to  establish  it.  We  have  been 
informed,  Uncle  John  and  Cousin  Sandy  still 
cling  to  hob  vails,  tackets,  and  stitched  work  in 
preference  to  pegs  and  cheaper  brogans. 

We  have  not  seen  the  machine  operate,  nor 
do  we  know  how  much  it  will  cost  to  make  one, 
neither  can  we  tell  the  relative  economy  between 
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it  and  hand  labor,  we  have  only  seen  the  draw- 
ings contained  in  the  patent,  and  examined  the 
pair  of  shoes  made  by  it,  to  which  we  refer.  It 
seldom  happens  that  any  new  machine,  invented 
to  perform  totally  new  operations,  is  perfect,  or 
any  thing  like  it,  but  generally  it  embraces  a 
principal  feature,  which,  when  secured  by  pat- 
ent, prevents  those  who  may  make  future  im- 
provements, from  using  them  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  original  patentee.  We  understand 
that  the  patent  rights  for  all  the  States  except 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  England,  are 
yet  for  sale,  but  cannot  tell  anything  about  the 
price  of  rights ;  such  information  can  no  doubt 
be  obtained  by  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Norfolk, 
the  owner  of  the  patent. — Scientific  American. 


BOOKS. 

In  former  times  a  kind  of  reed  was  used  to 
write  upon.  That  reed  was  called  papyrus.  It 
is  from  this  name  that  we  speak  of  our  paper. 
In  former  times,  also,  they  wrote  upon  the  leaves 
of  trees;  it  is  from  this  cause  that  we  talk  of 
the  leaves  of  a  book. 

The  Romans  call  a  book  liber.  This  word 
made  us  call  a  room  where  books  are  kept,  a 
library. 

In  those  old  times,  when  skins  were  written 
upon,  they  were  rolled  up.  This  roll  was  called 
vulumen.  This  old  word  has  been  kept  up  by 
us  as  near  as  may  be.  We  call  a  single  book  a 
volume. 

The  inner  bark  of  trees  was  used  for  writing 
upon.  The  people  who  lived  in  England  many 
hundred  years  ago  used  to  write  upon  the  bark 
of  the  beech  tree;  they  called  this  bark  boc. 
We  have  not  changed  the  word  much;  we  still 
talk  of  a  book. 

M7  SISTERS  IN  HEAVEN. 

"He  shall  gather  the  lambs  in  His  arms,  and  carry  them  in  His 
hosom." — Isaiah,  xi.  2. 

Once  they  were  little  pilgrims  here, 

But  they  are  angels  now  ; 

Their  eye  once  glistened  with  a  tear, 

But  now  around  their  brow 

Their  Saviour  binds  a  crown  of  light, 

With  jewels  by  his  smile  made  bright. 

I  think  I  see  them  as  of  yore, 

So  full  of  life  and  health, 

When  each  within  her  sweet  heart  hore 

A  treasury  of  wealth  ; 

Such  wealth  as  kind  affections  bless 

The  heart  of  love  and  gentleness. 

The  one,  within  her  dark  eye,  hid 
Thoughts  which  her  God  had  given  ; 
In  every  thing  she  said  or  did 
There  was  a  touch  of  Heaven, 
And  yet  she  loved  the  things  below, 
As  streamlets  where  God's  mercies  flow. 

And  there  was  one  for  whom  her  soul 
Ran  over  with  sweet  love  ; 


And  often  from  her  play  she  stole, 
And,  like  a  little  dove, 
Would  nestle  in  his  ajed  breast, 
And  there  would  feel  her  spirit  blest ! 

It  was  her  grandsire  ;  he  was  old, 

And  she  a  bud  of  spring; 

But  her  affections  were  not  cold, 

Nor  his  a  worthless  thing  : 

So  they  were  bound,  in  lovely  yoke, 

Like  woodbine  round  an  aged  oaK. 

We  never  knew  what  words  they  said, 

Thus  banded,  side  by  side, 

But  thought  was  o'er  her  features  spread, 

So  calm  and  sanctified, 

I  fancy  that  the  aged  told 

The  lamb,  of  pastures  and  a  fold. 

I  fancy,  in  a  low,  kind  tone, 

He  told  her  of  that  breast 

On  which  might  lean  the  little  one,- 

When  he  should  be  at  rest ; 

He  knew  not  that  the  lamb  would  go 

While  yet  the  aged  stayed  below! 

My  other  sister — she  was  one, 

On  whose  sweet  azure  eye, 

The  light  of  summer  skies  had  shone, 

And  left  their  purest  dye, 

And,  but  for  passing  shades  of  earth, 

Her  beauty  spoke  of  seraph  birth. 

Thus,  thus  they  were  ;  and  when  we  laid 

Their  coffins  side  by  side, 

For  what  we  loved  no  grave  we  made 

Their  bodies  only  died — 

Bright  spirits  now  around  the  throne, 

Sweet  sisters,  ye  are  still  our  own  ! 

I  even  think  I  love  you  more 

Than  when  ye  played  with  me; 

Your  tears  are  dried,  your  sorrows  o'er, 

From  all  but  joy  set  free  ! 

And  you  love  us,  e'en  more,  above, 

In  presence  of  a  God  of  love. 

Aunt  Jane's  Verses. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  Steamship  Africa, 
with  Liverpool  dates  to  the  10th  ult.,  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  22d. 

England. — The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the 
month  ending  8th  mo.  5th,  have  been  published, 
and  exhibit  an  increase  of  £1,405.918.  in  the  value? 
of  exports,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1852,  the  increase  being  largely  in  articles  of 
Australian  consumption. 

A  trial  of  reaping  machines  had  been  made  at 
Stirling.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Bell's, 
and  the  second  to  McCormick's,  against  twenty- 
one  competitors. 

France. — The  peculiar  position  of  the  grain 
trade  yet  occupies  the  chief  share  of  public  atten- 
tion. On  the  one  hand  it  was  asserted  that  the 
interference  of  government  had  caused  numerous 
importers  to  resell  their  purchases,  and  to  counter- 
mand their  orders  in  America;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Moniteur  contradicts  that  the  government  is 
disposed  to  make  purchases  of  corn.  Far  from 
opposing  the  course  of  commerce,  (says  that 
journal)  the  government  interferes  only  to  assist  it 
by  general  and  equitable  measures  which  secure 
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its  liberty  and  the  security  of  its  operations,  and 
which  promote  the  importation  of  grain  and  its 
distribution  throughout  the  country. 

A  decree  has  been  published,  ordering  that  all 
French  or  foreign  vessels  loaded  wholly  with  grain, 
breadstuff*,  rice,  potatoes,  or  dried  vegetables,  shall 
pass  on  all  the  rivers  and  canals  free  from  all  navi- 
gation dues  from  this  date,  to  the  3 1st  of  12th  month 
next. 

Italy. — A  secret  convention  of  French  and 
Sardinians  of  the  retrograde  party  was  recently 
held  at  Paris  to  devise  means  for  carrying  on  a 
secret  war  against  the  Piedmontese  government. 
It  was  resolved  to  endeavor  to  foment  discord 
among  the  representatives  and  people,  with  the 
view  of  gaining,  in  the  election  of  1854,  a  ma- 
jority either  of  the  extreme  Radicals  or  the  Retro- 
grade party,  either  of  which  results  would  be  fatal 
to  the  liberties  of  Piedmont. 

A  number  of  journals  are  secured  to  the  plot, 
and  the  active  aid  of  the  ultra  Montane  Clergy  is 
confidently  counted  on. 

Great  excitement  prevailed  throughout  the  Ro- 
man States,  and  several  riots  had  taken  place, 
ostensibly  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of 
food. 

Prussia. — The  Prussian  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
published  a  circular  stating  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion whatever  for  apprehensions  of  a  scarcity  of 
corn. 

Russia. — Viennaletters  stale  that  the  cholera  was 
making  great  inroads  in  Russia,  especially  in  the 
southern  provinces,  where  large  bodies  of  troops 
were  stationed.  It  had  also  made  its  appearance 
at  various  points  of  the  frontiers  of  Eastern  Gal- 
licia. 

Several  rich  gold  placers  have  been  discovered 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sena  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Vitime  and  Olekma. 

Greece. — Further  details  are  given  of  the  recent 
earthquake  at  Thebes. 

The  town,  or  rather  village,  was  built  partly  of 
stone  houses,  which  were  alinew,  and  partly  of  old 
houses  of  wood  and  bricks.  All  were  more  or 
less  injured,  the  former  having  been  completely 
shaken  to  pieces,  and  the  latter  having  been  ren- 
dered uninhabitable.  Eleven  persons  were  killed, 
and  eighteen  were  rescued  from  the  fallen  ruins. 
The  survivors  were  encamped  in  the  open  air. 
and  were  suffering  from  want  of  water,  the  earth- 
quake having  dried  up  the  wells.  Seventeen  vil- 
lages, in  the  vicinity  of  Thebes,  as  far  as  Platea, 
had  partially  suffered,  and  one  or  two  houses  fell 
at  Chalkis.  The  shocks  continued  for  some  days, 
one  to  three  shocks  within  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Turkey. — TheTurkish  government  had  received 
no  reply  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  its  modi- 
fication of  the  note  from  the  four  Powers.  Mili- 
tary preparations  were  still  going  on,  on  both 
sides. 

Mapeira.— Late  accounts  from  Madeira  slate 
that  the  grape  crop  is  entirely  destroyed  by  a 
blight  which  had  appeared  on  the  whole  island. 

California. — The  Steamship  Northern  Liirht, 
from  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  arrived  at  New 
York  on  tin:  25th  ult.,  bringing  San  Francisco 
dates  to  the  1st  of  last  month. 

The  shipments  of  gold  for  the  present  year  show 
an  excess  for  the  eight  months  over  the  corres- 
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ponding  period  of  last  year  of  nearly  '810,250,000. 
The  mines  generally  were  doing  well.  Immi- 
grants from  China  and  across  the  plains  were  ar- 
riving in  great  numbers. 

Large  shipments  of  quicksilver  have  been  made 
to  China. 

Nearly  half  the  town  of  Sonora  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  It  commenced  at  Barnum's  hotel, 
and  swept  down  the  whole  north  part  of  the  main 
street,  including  the  business  portion  of  the  city. 
The  buildings  being  frame,  the  loss  was  but 
$40.000— uninsured. 

The  town  of  Kelsey's  Diggings,  in  El  Dorado 
county,  was  burned  down  on  the  night  of  the  25th 
of  8th  month— loss  $90,000. 

The  journeymen  bricklayers  have  struck  for  an 
increase  of  wages  from  $10  to  $12  per  day,  and 
have  obtained  it.  The  hod  carriers  struck  success- 
fully for  $6. 

A  vast  number  of  buildings,  mostly  brick  and 
fire  proof,  are  going  up  in  San  Francisco.  Of  these 
buildings  two  will  cost  more  than  $200,000  each, 
and  nine  will  cost  more  than  $75,000  each.  The 
total  capital  invested  in  buildings  now  going  up, 
is  not  less  than  $2. 500, 000. 

By  the  exhibit  of  the  City  Assessors  the  total 
value  of  taxable  property  is  $28,8(12.000  :  $  10,000,- 
000  of  increase  over  last  year's  valuation. 

The  Council  has  passed  an  ordinance  to  permit 
i  a  magnetic  telegraph  to  be  erected  from  the  Mer- 
chant's Exchange  to  Larkin  street,  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  vessels. 

A  combination  against  the  whites,  had  been 
formed  by  the  different  tribes  of  Indians  on  the 
Klamath,  Shasta,  Smith  and  Rogue  rivers.  A  body 
of  them,  three  hundred  strong,  have  established 
their  head  quarters  at  a  point  called  Table  Rock, 
about  eight  miles  from  Jacksonville,  and  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  impregnable  fortresses  in  the 
territory.  Twenty  persons  had  been  killed  and 
twelve  houses  burned  by  these  Indians.  Gen. 
Lane,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  volunteers,  had 
proceeded  to  the  scene  of  these  disturbances,  im- 
mediately on  being  informed  of  the  outbreak. 

Advices  from  China  had  been  received  to  sixth 
month,  21st.  Important  successes  have  attended 
the  movements  of  the  insurgents,  who  are  sta- 
tioned in  force  at  Nanking  and  Amoy.  Canton  is 
menaced  and  the  greatest  apprehension  exists  in 
the  imperial  city.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  rebels 
had  commenced  their  march  for  Fuh-Chan,  where 
a  desperate  struggle  was  anticipated,  there  being 
00,000  Tartar  troops  in  that  city,  one-third  of  the 
inhabitants  within  the  walls  being  also  Tartars. 

Domestic. — The  yellow  fever  at  New  Orleans 
continues  to  decrease,  but  it  rages  fearfully  at 
Grand  Gulf,  Port  Gibson,  Vicksburg  and  other 
places. 

The  new  railroad  from  Norristown  to  Downing- 
town,  where  it  connects  with  the  Columbia  rail- 
road, was  opened  on  the  22d  ult. 

Letters  from  the  exploring  party  of  Gov.  Ste- 
vens, at  Fort  Union,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow 
Stone  river,  dated  August  2d,  have  been  received. 
The  party  had  passed  over  725  miles  of  the  pro- 
posed northern  route  for  the  Pacific  railroad,  and 
the  results  obtained  have  proved  eminently  satis- 
factory. Gov.  Stevens  has  expressed  very  decid- 
edly his  opinion  that  this  route  has  so  many  ad- 
vantages above  all  others,  that  its  early  completion 
has  ceased  to  be  doubtful. 
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In  reading  the  following  affectionate  and  Chris- 
tian Address,  issued  by  our  beloved  brethren  in 
England  to  their  distantly  situated  members,  our 
minds  have  been  much  turned  towards  many 
Friends  of  our  country,  who  from  various  mo- 
tives, have  been  induced  to  remove  to  places  be- 
yond the  reach  of  regularly  established  meetings 
for  worship  and  discipline,  or  are  occupying  situ- 
ations where  they  are  almost  wholly  cut  off  from 
association  with  their  brethren  and  sisters,  and 
that  brotherly  Christian  care  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  exercise  towards  each  other,  and  which  has 
been  found  so  conducive  to  a  growth  in  the  life 
of  religion.  We  believe  that  there  are  not  a 
few  scattered  up  and  down,  in  our  widely  ex- 
tended country,  exposed  to  the  same  temptations 
and  the  same  disadvantages,  in  a  religious  sense, 
as  those  who  are  addressed  in  the  subjoined  epis- 
tle, and  to  whom  the  salutary  counsel  it  contains 
may  be  both  applicable  and  useful.  We  most  af- 
fectionately and  earnestly  commend  its  serious 
perusal  to  all  our  readers,  but  especially  to  this 
class,  believing  that  as  they  endeavor  to  seek  for 
Divine  assistance  to  put  in  practice  the  Christian 
duties  it  so  feelingly  inculcates,  they  cannot  fail 
to  profit  by  it,  and  to  reap  fruits  which  will  last 
beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  mere  temporal 
existence. 

From  the  Committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings in  London,  appointed  to  correspond  with 
Friends  in  Foreign  parts, 
To  the  Members  of  our  Religious  Society  and 


others  professing  with  us,  or  educated  in  our 
principles,  resident  in  the  Australian  Colonies. 

Dear  Friends  and  fellow  Professors  : 

Our  Meeting  for  Sufferings  has  on  several 
previous  occasions  addressed  the  Members  of  our 
lleligious  Society  scattered  abroad,  more  particu- 
larly those  in  the  Australian  Colonies  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  altered  circumstances  of 
the  Colonies,  and  especially  of  South  Australia 
and  New  South  Wales,  from  the  discovery  of  the 
gold  fields,  and  the  consequent  tide  of  emigration 
which  during  the  past  year  has  flowed  from  this 
country  into  those  settlements,  have  awakened  in 
our  minds  a  fresh  and,  in  some  respects,  a  pecu- 
liar concern  for  our  friends  who  may  be  resident 
there ; — a  concern  which  we  wish  thus  to  mani- 
fest to  you  individually. 

Though  the  number  of  this  class  who  are  loca- 
ted in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  gold 
regions  may  not  be  large,  yet  many  of  you  are, 
we  cannot  doubt,  brought  into  contact  with  the 
new  state  of  the  population  occasioned  by  the 
opening  of  this  fresh  field  of  labor  and  of  gain. 
We  feel  much  for  you  in  the  varied  temptations 
incident  to  such  a  condition  of  things.  Some 
may  have  left  their  native  country  with  the  sim- 
ple desire  "to  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight 
of  all  men;"  others  may  have  been  allured  by  in- 
ferior motives ;  but  under  whatever  circumstances 
you  may  find  yourselves  strangers  in  a  strange 
land,  we  desire  that  none  of  you,  cf  either  class, 
may  be  discouraged  from  aiming  to  walk  consist- 
ently with  our  Christian  profession,  and  that  in 
no  circumstances  any  approach  to  indifference 
or  recklessness  of  character  or  conduct  may  be 
given  way  to.  The  sterling  integrity,  the  unsul- 
lied purity,  and  the  humble  piety  of  the  true 
Christian  may,  we  believe,  through  the  help  of 
Divine  grace,  be  as  fully  maintained  in  the  most 
exposed,  as  in  the  most  sheltered  situations  of 
life.  Yet  we  cannot  forget  the  ensnaring  ten- 
dency of  evil  example,  of  a  lower  standard  of 
morals,  and  of  frequent  intercourse  with  men  in 
whose  hearts  there  is  not  the  fear  of  God.  In 
districts,  too,  in  which  violence  and  rapine  are  but 
imperfectly  repressed  by  the  civil  magistrate,  the 
temptations  may  be  strong  to  let  fall  our  Christian 
testimony  to  the  peaceable  nature  of  the  Gospel, 
and  to  the  unlawfulness  of  all  violence,  even  in 
self  defence. 
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When  we  contemplate  our  dear  friends  exposed 
to  such  trials  and  temptations,  we  are  ready  to 
say,  "Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things ?"  But 
we  remember  that  in  this  as  well  as  in  every 
other  circumstance  of  life,  "  our  sufficiency  is  of 
God,"  and  of  Him  alone.  And  we  desire  that, 
when  you  may  feel  yourselves  most  deprived  of 
the  protection  and  help  of  faithful  and  experi- 
enced brethren,  you  may  be  encouraged  to  look 
with  confidence  to  that  gracious  Being  who  is 
able  and  willing,  in  every  time  of  need,  to  help 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him.  May  you, 
under  a  sense  of  your  danger,  but  in  reliance  on 
his  Holy  aid,  resist  the  first  allurements  from  the 
path  of  rectitude  and  purity,  shun  all  evil  com- 
pany, and  remember  the  comprehensive  import 
of  the  precept  "  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee, 
consent  thou  not." 

Give  heed,  we  entreat  you,  to  those  convic- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  sin,  and  those  heart- 
tendering  visitations  of  the  love  of  God  to  your 
souls  witb  which,  we  doubt  not,  you  continue  to 
be  from  time  to  time  mercifully  favored.  With 
Christian  boldness  dare  to  walk  consistently  with 
the  principles  of  your  profession  in  all  things, 
even  though  such  a  course  will  necessarily  make 
you  singular  among  those  who  may  be  living  in 
violation  of  the  Divine  law.  If  your  heart  be 
ready  to  faint  under  a  sense  of  the  evil  which 
surrounds  you,  and  the  apprehension  that  no  man 
careth  for  your  soul,  we  sympathize  with  you  in 
such  a  condition  of  mind,  but  we  would  encour- 
age you  to  look  up  to  that  merciful  Saviour  who 
died  for  you,  and  who  ever  liveth  to  intercede 
for  and  to  succor  you.  He  is  as  truly  at  hand 
to  deliver  you  in  your  remote  and  solitary  allot- 
ments, as  when  you  dwelt  among  your  brethren 
and  friends,  and  were  surrounded,  it  may  be, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  outward  religious  fel- 
lowship. His  grace  is  sufficient  for  you,  and  his 
strength,  as  it  is  sought  in  faith,  will  be  made 
perfect  in  your  weakness. 

We  doubt  not  that  in  what  is  passing  around 
you,  in  many  places  you  will  see  striking  evi- 
dences of  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  language, 
that  "the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil." 
We  affectionately  desire  that  you  may  be  on  your 
guard  against  this,  not  only  in  its  grosser  forms, 
but  also  in  its  more  refined  and  seductive  influ- 
ences. May  the  love  of  Christ  so  rule  in  your 
hearts  as  to  keep  them  clear  from  this  and  every 
other  defilement,  and  lead  you  to  "seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,"  and  to 
"set  your  affections  on  things  above." 

Where  you  may  stand  almost  or  entirely  alone 
as  Friends,  in  a  district,  there  is  danger  lest  the 
performance  of  the  great  duty  of  Divine  worship 
be  neglected  or  possibly  omitted  altogether,  or  if 
this  be  not  the  case,  performed  in  a  manner  in- 
consistent with  your  own  early  convictions  and 
the  Christian  principles  in  which  you  Lave  been 
educatid.  Vet  allow  us  to  remind  you  that  if 
the  first  and  great  commandment  1  e  lost  sight  of, 


you  can  neither  hope  to  be  enabled  to  fulfil  the 
rest,  nor  can  you,  with  filial  confidence,  look  up 
to  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  venture  to  ask  His 
blessing  on  your  outward  concerns  in  life,  or  his 
protection  from  the  snares  of  the  Devil.  We 
would  warmly  encourage  you  not  to  omit  sitting 
down  together,  even  though  very  few  in  number, 
for  the  performance  of  religious  worship,  after 
the  simple  manner  of  Friends,  at  a  stated  hour 
both  on  the  First  Day  and  once  in  the  course  of 
the  week.  Even  when  alone,  Ave  are  persuaded 
it  is  right  thus  to  endeavor  to  "draw  nigh  unto 
God,"  and  what  a  blessing  is  conveyed  in  the 
annexed  promise,   "  He  will  draw  nigh  unto 

You  know,  dear  Friends,  how  often  retirement 
before  the  Lord,  self-examination,  watchfulness, 
and  prayer  have  been  commended  to  our  mem- 
bers. It  is  in  some  fresh  sense  of  the  value  of 
these  duties,  that  we  would  invite  you  to  the 
diligent  practice  of  them.  We  doubt  not  that 
the  possession  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  will  often 
be  felt  by  you  to  be  an  especial  privilege,  and 
earnestly  would  we  entreat  you  frequently  to 
read  them  with  humble  and  sincere  desires  that 
they  may  be  blessed  to  your  souls.  In  how  many 
instances  has  the  sincere  Christian,  when  de- 
prived of  all  other  outward  means  of  spiritual 
help,  experienced  them  thus  to  be  applied  to  his 
warning,  instruction,  and  comfort. 

In  conclusion,  we  beseech  you  to  accept  this 
letter  in  love,  in  that  love  in  which  we  feel  that 
it  is  offered,  a  love  which  seeks  your  happiness 
in  time  and  in  eternity. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Josiah  Forster,  Clerk 
London,  7  th  of  2d  Month,  1853. 


MEMOIR  OF  JONATHAN  HUTCHINSON. 
(Continued  frura  page  20.) 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  one  of  his  younger  female  friends : 

"I  embrace  the  present  liberty  for  assuring 
thee  how  much  interest  I  feel  in  thy  spiritual 
welfare.  My  hopes  of  thee  are  that  thou  mayest 
be  a  valuable  pattern  to  several  precious  plants 
of  thy  own  sex  under  our  name,  who  arc  rising 
up  within  the  immediate  sphere  of  thy  own  ac- 
quaintance. Youth  want  monitors,  but  above  all 
they  want  practical  teachers  among  themselves. 
They  are  too  prone  to  think  that  it  is  time 
enough  yet  to  become  religious;  or  that  if  this 
be  necessary,  yet  both  the  maxims  and  manners 
of  their  seniors  are  too  austere.  But  when  they 
see  here  one,  and  there  another,  of  their  equals 
in  years,  and  especially  if  these  are  in  possession! 
of  every  means  of  self-indulgence,  with  under-! 
standings  and  education  no  way  inferior  to  their1 
own;  when  such  arc  beheld  stepping  forward,; 
s<  mewhat  like  tho^e  who  in  the  early  ages  ofj 
Christianity  turned  cut  of  the  Roman  legions,. 
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boldly  declaring  themselves  its  converts,  though 
death  looked  them  in  the  face;  such  a  sight 
would  be  likely  to  arrest  the  attention  even  of 
the  thoughtless  with  this  consideration, — surely 
it  must  be  for  a  reality  that  such  sacrifices  are 
made ;  it  cannot  be  a  chimera  for  which  these 
trials  are  endured. 

"  I  believe  few  outward  helps  would  be  of  so 
s;reat  advantage  to  young  Friends  of  the  present 
day,  as  that  of  witnessing  among  their  contem- 
poraries an  increase  of  decided  characters;  of 
those  who  dying  to  their  own  wills,  and  with  a 
holy  courage  that  eclipses  that  of  outward  war- 
fare, taking  up  their  daily  cross,  avow  by  the 
language  of  conduct,  that  they  are  weary  of  the 
folly  of  inconsistency  with  their  own  profession, 
that  they  are  still  more  weary  of  the  anguish  of 
a  divided  heart;  and  that  therefore  through 
Divine  help  they  are  resolved  to  quit  the  service 
of  him  who  is  an  enemy  to  peace,  and  take  that 
yoke  upon  them,  which  notwithstanding  the  mis- 
takes about  it,  is  light  and  easy  when  compared 
with  the  distractions  and  distresses  of  disobedi- 
ence and  a  wounded  conscience." 

While  thus  animating  his  young  Friends  to 
faithfulness  in  their  living  example,  in  another 
letter  he  records  for  their  instruction  the  evi- 
dence of  the  fruit  of  such  a  life  in  the  last  hours 
of  a  beloved  niece  : 

"  Her  conflicts  ended  last  fourth  day  morning. 
The  scene  for  some  days  had  been  a  deeply  affect- 
ing one  to  me,  but  was  more  than  compensated 
by  the  confirmation  of  faith  and  increase  of  ex- 
perience, which  in  common  with  my  surrounding 
friends,  I  hope  we  all  derived  from  it.    It  is 
probable  the  oldest  of  us  might  never  before 
have  had  so  full  and  fair  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  power  of  religion  on  the  mind  in 
affliction,  in  sickness,  and  in  death,  or  one  where- 
in, young  as  the  subject  was,  grace  was  so  emi- 
nently triumphant,  not  only  over  the  weakness, 
but  amidst  the  agonies  of  slowly  expiring  nature. 
One  evening  as  her  father  and  I  were  standing 
by  her  coucb,  from  a  state  of  comparative  ease 
she  became  suddenly  sensible  of  an  approaching 
struggle  :  leaning  against  her  parent  and  taking 
my  hand,  she  exclaimed,  'Oh!  my  dear  uncle! 
Oh!  my  dear  father!   I  am  going.'    She  was 
perfectly  collected  and  sensible  throughout  the 
paroxysm ;  and  at  short  intervals,  but  in  a  raised 
and  audible  voice,  she  continued  thus  to  express 
herself,  'This  is  death!  I  had  no  idea  that  dying 
was  like  this,  but  I  can  bear  it.'    'Thou,  (mean- 
ing the  Almighty)  enablest  me  to  bear  it.' — 
'Lord!  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.' — 
'Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.'   She  then  lay  for  some 
time,  as  if  departing,  but  whilst  we  were  expect- 
ing to  see  her  breathe  her  last,  she  gradually  re- 
vived, after  which,  she  observed  to  her  mother, 
'I  thought  I  was  going;  I  was  disappointed,  but 
I  desire  to  wait  the  Almighty's  time.' 

How  instructive  and  edifying,  as  we  have  often 


heard  and  seen,  and  I  think  have  remarked  to 
each  other,  the  closing  moments  of  some  dear 
young  persons  are  found  to  be  ;  even  where  the 
appearance  of  piety  has  lain  much  concealed  from 
outward  observation,  it  has  nevertheless  been 
elicited  in  an  extraordinary  degree  on  the  ap- 
proach of  death.  Then  a  faith  not  built  on  sys- 
tems but  on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  has  shone  forth 
with  effulgence  and  power ;  then  a  hope  not  de- 
duced from  the  subtleties  of  the  schools,  has,  to 
the  humbling  admiration  of  beholders,  discovered 
itself,  as  an  anchor  to  the  departing  soul,  sure 
and  steadfast;  and  the  whole  of  the  case  has 
manifested  too  clearly  to  be  mistaken,  that  not 
more  by  their  expressions,  though  these  are 
sometimes  remarkable,  than  by  the  strength  of 
mind  with  which  they  are  enabled  to  pass  through 
the  dark  valley,  by  these  babes  and  sucklings, 
praise  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  kind  has 
been  perfected  and  ascribed  to  that  adorable 
Name  who  has  thus  given  them  the  victory  over 
their  last  enemy.  Let  us,  therefore,  my  valued 
friends,  as  we  may  be  enabled,  unite  in  the 
sacred  anthem  which  the  dying  example  of  these 
young  believers  seems  so  eminently  calculated  to 
inspire. 

"My  niece  was  when  in  health  rather  remarka- 
ble for  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  which,  how- 
ever, she  managed  so  well  as  to  be  scarcely  ever 
observed  to  speak  censoriously  of  any  one.  She 
was  also  charitable  and  humane,  noticing  the 
poorest  of  her  neighbors  with  a  tender  regard. 
During  her  illness,  she  seemed  to  have  a  quick 
sense  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  spiritual 
good,  circumstances  which  I  think  added  weight 
to  her  expressions.  She  was  also  freely  commu- 
nicative of  the  many  changes  that  were  permitted 
to  attend  her  mind ;  availing  herself  of  the  aids 
of  friendship  and  books,  without  appearing  to 
neglect  a  due  attention  to  that  deep  inward  ex- 
ercise which  an  apostle  has  emphatically  denomi- 
nated 'working  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling.' 


"How  much  sweeter  than  roses  or  their  incense, 
I  have  thought,  is  the  piety  evinced  by  some  of 
our  beloved  young  Friends,  who  are  called  upon 
in  the  morning  of  their  day  to  prove  their  alle- 
giance by  their  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  their 
Creator  and  their  Redeemer.  For  early  or  late, 
living  or  dying,  resignation  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  only  altar  on  which  an  acceptable  sacrifice  of 
any  kind  can  be  offered;  and  submissively  to 
place  upon  this  altar  the  opening  prospects  of 
early  life,  and  even  life  itself,  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  deepest  and  most  precious  experiences  of  a 
Christian.  How  lovely  then  is  it,  to  behold  the 
well  disciplined  and  well  regulated  minds  of  sotne 
who  are  lately  passed  even  from  infancy,  and  to 
perceive,  as  I  think  we  may  sometimes  plainly 
do,  that  the  principle  to  which  they  have  been 
directed,  supports  them  under  nature's  severest 
conflicts,  and  even  in  the  trying  hour  of  dissolu- 
tion." 
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This  same  sentiment  is  beautifully  brought 
forth  in  another  letter  to  a  beloved  friend,  on  the 
illness  of  his  daughter: 

"  Thy  dear  suffering  daughter  appeared  to  me 
to  be  endeavoring,  and  with  considerable  success, 
after  acquiescence  in  her  lot  of  trial.  Is  not  this 
the  very  essence  of  prayer  and  of  praise  ?  And 
have  we  not  cause  to  believe  that  any  one  whom 
Infinite  Wisdom  has  laid  upon  the  couch  or  the 
pillow  of  declining  health,  though  a  child  in 
other  respects,  may,  by  this  resignation,  be  as  suffi- 
ciently supported  and  as  sweetly  comforted  as 
those  who,  entrusted  with  different  powers,  are 
by  the  same  unerring  authority  sent  across  the 
rolling  billows,  to  meet  the  face  of  opposing  tu- 
mult in  distant  lands  with  a  message  of  peace?" 

To  be  continued. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  OF  THE  HAVERFORD 
SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Managers  present  their  Annual  Report, 
with  the  conviction  deepened  by  the  experience 
of  each  succeeding  year,  of  the  importance  of  the 
trust  committed  to  them. 

The  admissions  during  the  year  were  equal  to 
the  number  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  terms  ; 
but  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  a  few  students 
while  the  school  was  in  session,  from  sickness  or 
other  adequate  cause,  the  average  number  resid- 
ing at  the  Institution  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  Students  in  the  Introductory 
classes  has  been  larger  than  is  desirable.  There 
arc,  however,  among  these,  many  young  persons 
of  much  promise.  The  better  arrangement  of 
the  regular  classes,  has  been  productive  of  good, 
and  must  contribute  much  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  teaching.  The  studies  of  each  of  these 
clasfei  have  been  announced,  and  parents  desir- 
ing to  prepare  their  sons  at  home  for  any  one  of 
them,  are  thus  furnished  with  a  guide  to  the  In- 
troductory course,  of  which  it  is  hoped  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Friends  will  avail  them- 
selves. 

The  course  of  study  is  no  doubt  susceptible  of 
modification  ;  but  it  has  been  adopted  after  much 
deliberation,  and  in  its  principal  features,  is  the 
result  of  large  experience.  If  arrangements  could 
be  made  in  the  Boarding  and  other  schools  under 
the  care  of  Friends,  to  take  those  pupils  who  de- 
sire it,  through  the  studies  required  for  admis- 
sion into  our  third  Junior  class,  it  would  not 
only  enable  them  to  enter  on  our  Collegiate 
course  with  great  advantage,  but  would  prove  an 
efficient  training  for  those  who  are  not  in  cir- 
cumstances  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  a  liberal 
and  systematic  education.  One  of  the  evils  of 
our  preparatory  schools,  is  the  multiplication  of 
studies.  It  may  generally  be  traced  to  an  im- 
perfect apprehension  of  the  ends  to  be  sought  for 
in  those  seminaries.    It  is  not  the  amount,  much 
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less  the  variety  of  knowledge  acquired,  which 
ought  to  be  the  principal  consideration  in  decid- 
ing upon  the  merits  of  a  course  of  study.  It  is 
of  much  greater  importance  to  examine  into  the 
mental  habits  which  it  tends  to  form.  The  se- 
lection of  subjects  will  much  depend  upon  which 
of  these  ends  is  the  more  prominent  in  the  mind 
of  the  teacher.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  arrange 
the  Course,  primarily,  with  reference  to  the  per- 
manent influence  upon  character;  and  in  doing 
this,  a  series  of  studies  has  been  adopted,  which 
if  carefully  and  thoroughly  pursued,  must  greatly 
conduce  to  the  Student's  progress  in  after  life. 
It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  desired,  that  the  in- 
struction in  ours,  and  the  other  schools  under 
the  care  of  Friends,  should  be  distinguished  by 
its  thoroughness,  rather  than  by  variety  and 
its  usual  concomitants — feebleness  and  superfi- 
ciality. 

The  conduct  of  the  Students  has  been  in  most 
respects  satisfactory.  Instances  are  not  wanting, 
in  which  the  defective  evils  of  previous  training 
have  been  counteracted;  and  the  close  connec- 
tion between  sound  moral  habits,  and  success  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  has  been  often 
shown  in  our  experience.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
Board  to  watch  with  increasing  care,  over  the 
moral  and  religious  progress  of  the  Students. 
To  promote  this,  they  feel  that  a  very  firm, 
though  kind  discipline,  is  indispensable.  There 
is  no  subject  which  more  imperiously  demands 
the  unceasing  vigilance  of  all  who  are  connected 
with  the  Institution — whether  as  Managers,  Su- 
perintendent, or  Teachers — than  the  maintenance 
of  the  discipline  with  Christian  firmness  and  ten- 
derness. 

The  Observatory  referred  to  in  our  last  report, 
has  been  completed,  and  the  large  Transit  Instru- 
ment properly  mounted.  A  Friend  of  this  city, 
who  has  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  liberal 
benefactors  of  the  school,  has  presented  to  it  a 
superior  Astronomical  Clock,  purchased  at  a  cost 
of  $400, — which  will  shortly  be  placed  in  the 
new  building.  The  Equatorial  Telescope,  of  8} 
inches  diameter  and  11  feet  focal  distance,  is  ready 
and  expected  to  be  mounted  in  a  few  days.  The 
Astronomical  Apparatus  will  be  complete,  when 
Bond's  Magnetic  Register,  for  the  instantaneous 
recording  of  Observations,  is  attached  to  the 
Clock.  With  a  more  powerful  Telescope  than 
any  in  the  State,  and  an  Observatory  of  the  most 
approved  construction  and  thoroughly  furnished, 
the  Institution  will  possess  ample  means  for  pur- 
suing the  study  of  Astronomy,  and  recording 
Observations,  which  will  be  instructive  to  the 
Students,  and  add  to  its  well  deserved  reputation. 

The  imperfect  and  dangerous  mode  of  lighting 
the  Buildings  having  long  been  a  subject  of 
anxiety  to  the  Managers,  they  decided,  after 
careful  and  repeated  examinations,  to  cause  them 
to  be  lighted  with  gas  made  on  the  premises. 
The  apparatus  has  been  for  several  months  in 
operation,  and  with  entire  success.     All  the 
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rooms  are  sufficiently  lighted,  and  it  is  believed 
at  a  less  proportionate  cost  than  formerly. 

The  Managers  have  for  some  years,  regretted 
the  inadequacy  of  our  Philosophical  Apparatus, 
and  the  want  of  a  proper  Laboratory,  to  enable 
the  Students  to  pursue  the  study  of  Chemistry 
with  the  efficiency  which  its  increasing  impor- 
tance demands.  In  the  course  of  the  past  winter, 
a  few  Friends,  influenced  by  a  desire  to  extend 
the  usefulness  of  the  school,  united  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  the  funds  needed  for  these  purposes, 
and  for  the  erection  of  a  proper  Laundry,  the 
want  of  which  has  long  been  a  defect  in  our  do- 
mestic arrangements.  They  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing subscriptions  amounting  to  about  $  10,000, 
which,  with  the  sum  previously  received  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Telescope,  and  such  further  con- 
tributions as  may  yet  be  received,  will  be  applied 
to  defraying  the  cost  of  that  instrument,  and  of 
the  improvements  recently  made,  or  in  progress. 

When  these  additions  are  made  to  our  means 
of  instruction,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
family,  little  more  will  be  needed  to  place  us,  in 
these  respects,  on  an  equality  with  the  best  en- 
dowed Educational  institutions  of  the  country. 

During  the  past  year,  a  number  of  young  men 
have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  scholarships, 
supported  out  of  the  income  of  the  fund  appli- 
cable to  that  purpose.  Several  of  these  have 
been  anions;  our  most  successful  and  most  re- 
spected  Students,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
their  influence  as  teachers  will  be  beneficially 
felt  in  various  parts  of  our  religious  Society. 

The  current  expenditures  have  been  nearly 
met  by  the  receipts,  the  deficiency  being  made 
up  by  an  appropriation  from  the  income  of  the 
permanent  fund. 

The  debt  of  the  Association  at  this  date  is 
$2818.58,  the  sum  of  $1056.42  having  been 
paid  off. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired,  that  the  interest  in 
the  guarded  and  liberal  education  of  the  sons  of 
Friends,  which  prompted  the  establishment  of 
Haverford  School,  by  the  united  efforts  of  mem- 
bers of  our  religious  Society  residing  in  various 
parts  of  our  country,  should  be  maintained.  It 
was  in  no  sectional  spirit  that  the  undertaking 
was  begun.  The  new  Institution  was  to  aid,  not 
to  rival,  existing  schools  under  the  care  of 
Friends.  It  was  to  carry  out  the  course  of  in- 
struction which  had  been  begun  elsewhere.  In 
order  to  effect  this,  expensive  arrangements  were 
unavoidable;  and  it  was  well  known,  that  no 
merely  local  institution  could  provide  and  sustain 
such  means  of  education  as  it  contemplated.  Nor 
were  its  benefits  to  be  less  widely  diffused. 
Wherever  a  Friend  was  found,  who  desired  for 
his  son  a  Course  of  systematic  instruction,  in- 
tended to  develop  in  due  proportions  his  mental 
powers,  while  he  was  shielded  from  many  influ- 
ences injurious  to  his  moral  and  religious  pro- 
gress, the  benefits  of  the  Institution  were  offered 
to  him,  at  a  price  below  the  cost  to  the  Associa- 


tion. The  school  has  fulfilled  its  promises.  In 
various  and  distant  parts  of  our  country,  young 
men  are  found,  who  acknowledge  that  they  owe 
to  Haverford  much,  not  merely  of  their  success 
in  life,  but  of  their  capacity  for  usefulness,  and 
of  that  true  enjoyment  which  springs  from  the 
right  use  of  talent. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  due  appreciation 
of  the  Institution  is  not  more  general.  Its  influ- 
ence has  rarely  failed  to  be  beneficially  felt,  when 
the  full  course  of  study  has  been  completed. 

The  faithful  founders  of  our  religious  Society, 
while  they  knew  that  literary  training  was  not  es- 
sential to  religious  growth,  and  indeed  could  not 
promote  it,  unless  through  submission  to  the 
humbling  visitations  of  Divine  Grace,  were  the 
advocates  of  sound  and  comprehensive  instruction, 
in  all  things  "  civil  and  useful."  The  present 
position  of  the  Society,  requires  no  less  a  wide 
and  liberal  system  of  education,  together  with 
the  full  recognition  of  the  incalculably  greater 
value  of  those  religious  influences  which  are  not 
at  our  command. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Mana- 
gers. Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary. 


GROWTH  OF  CITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  have  many  startling  data  with  which  to 
illustrate  the  wonderful  progress  of  our  country 
in  industrial  pursuits,  social  refinement,  and  true 
national  greatness ;  but  there  is  none  more  tan- 
gible than  the  growth  of  our  cities.  We  will 
select  for  illustration,  only  three,  from  a  single 
State — the  cities  of  Brooklyn,  Rochester,  and 
Buffalo,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  won- 
derful vitality  which  has  stimulated  the  growth 
of  each  has  been  drawn  from  separate  and  dis- 
tinct sources  :  Brooklyn  from  its  proximity  to  a 
great  and  increasing  commercial  city;  Rochester 
from  the  inherent  energy,  industry,  and  enter- 
prise of  its  aggregating  population ;  and  Buffalo 
from  its  eligible  position  in  the  great  pathway  of 
commerce  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  States 
along  the  Lakes  and  the  Father  of  Waters. 
Brooklyn  is  like  the  child  of  a  rich  parent,  nursed 
into  life  and  placed  in  good  society  without  niuck 
personal  endeavor;  Rochester  is  like  a  sturdy 
youth,  with  axe  and  spade,  sent  forth  from  the 
homestead  roof  to  hew  down  the  forest,  let  in  the 
blessed  sunlight  to  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth, 
and  then  to  seek  sustenance  and  manly  vigor 
from  the  generous  soil;  and  Buffalo  is  like  a 
publican  and  toll-gatherer  upon  the  highway, 
growing  rich  and  lusty  upon  the  spendings  of 
troops  of  wayfarers,  who  eat,  drink,  and  are 
merry,  pay  tribute,  and  pass  on. 

Brooklyn  is  earliest  in  date  and  greatest  in 
population.  Within  its  corporation  bounds  Sarah 
Rapelye,  the  first  white  child  born  on  Long  Island, 
inspired  her  earliest  breath,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  years  ago.  The  hills  around  were 
called  Breucklen  (broken  land)  by  the  Dutch,  and 
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the  orthoepy  has  but  little  changed,  now  that  a 
beautiful  city  covers  their  slopes  and  crowns 
their  summits,  and  the  Dutch  language  is  no 
more  heard.  When  settlements  and  farms  in- 
creased upon  Long  Island  a  ferry  was  established. 
A  broad  flat-boat  for  man  and  beast  was  provided, 
and  the  rental  of  the  privilege  to  navigate  the 
channel  was  appropriated  to  the  building  of  the 
old  City  Hall  in  Wall  Street,  New  York,  where 
Washington  was  inaugurated  President  of  the 
United  States.  A  ferry  house  was  built  upon 
the  Brooklyn  side,  where  the  farmers  ate  and 
drank,  and  parties  from  New  York  went  to 
devour  delicious  fish,  served  in  Epicurean  style. 
Long  years  afterward  the  ferry  house  continued 
to  be  a  solitary  tenant  of  the  soil,  where  now  is 
so  much  life — so  much  of  brick  and  mortar, 
merchandise  and  confusion. 

A  friend  of  the  writer,  has  given  him,  in  a 
letter  recently  written,  a  picture  of  Brooklyn  as 
it  appeared  to  him  in  boyhood.  The  house  stood 
upon  the  high  bank,  some  thirty  or  forty  feet 
above  the  water,  and  the  road  to  the  little  ferry 
wharf  below  was  cut  through  the  bank,  where 
Fulton  Street  now  terminates.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  bank,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
below  the  ferry  house,  was  a  large  fresh  water 
spring,  from  which  almost  every  vessel  that  came 
into  the  harbor  procured  a  supply.  To  that 
spring  the  friend  alluded  to  went  with  a  boat's 
crew,  in  1791,  and  filled  casks  with  water,  to 
supply  their  vessel  anchored  in  the  stream.  Then 
New  York  was  a  comparatively  small  city.  The 
ship  yards  (foot  of  Catbarine  Street)  were  upon 
its  extremest  verge;  the  City  Hall  Park  was 
close  by  the  green  slopes  that  terminated  in  the 
"  Fresh  Water  Pond,"  where  the  Halh  of  Jus- 
tice now  stand,  and  beyond  were  orchards  and 
"  milk  farms,"  whose  "  bars "  opened  into  the 
"  Bowery  road  to  Boston." 

For  twenty  years  longer,  Brooklyn  remained  in 
almost  an  embryo  state.  Three  churches  were 
erected,  but  the  worshippers  were  chiefly  from 
the  adjacent  farms.  The  ferry  house,  so  long  a 
solitaire,  began  to  have  a  few  companions,  and 
some  of  the  more  progressive  people  aspired  to 
the  dignity  of  villagers.  But  opposition  to  the 
measure  was  strong  and  pertinacious,  and  it  was 
not  until  1816  that  Brooklyn  became  an  incorpo- 
rated village.  It  then  received  its  vital  spark. 
Commerce  expelled  families  from  the  lower  wards 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  many  sought  plea- 
sant residences  over  the  water.  Emigration  thith- 
er became  fashionable;  steam  succeeded  horses 
in  the  propulsion  of  ferry  boats;  the  village  de- 
veloped strength,  dignity,  and  beauty;  put  on 
city  airs,  and  in  1834  the  whole  little  township 
of  Brooklyn,  with  its  kernel  at  the  ferry  house, 
was  incorporated  a  City.  Since  then  (not  twenty 
Tears,)  its  progress  has  been  wonderful.  Wit 
liamsbarg,  Bedford,  Flatbush,  and  Gowanus,  are 
already  hiding  beneath  the  fringe  of  its  mantle. 
Its  population  to-day  is  more  than  one  hundred 


thousand — greater  than  that  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  1791. 

Rochester,  is  emphatically  a  Child  of  the 
Wilderness,  only  forty  years  of  age.  It  is  at  the 
First  Fall  of  the  Genesee,  a  few  miles  from 
Lake  Ontario,  and  upon  the  spot  where,  fifty 
years  ago,  Allen,  a  Tory  of  the  Revolution,  built 
a  mill  to  supply  the  scattered  settlers  in  the 
wilderness  all  over  western  New  York.  When 
public  spirited  and  far-seeing  men  were  making 
earnest  endeavors  to  open  highways  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  Lakes,  and  resolved,  in  1807,  to 
erect  a  bridge  over  the  Genesee  River  at  the 
First  Fall,  Enos  Stone  built  a  log-cabin  there. 
He  cleared  a  few  acres  and  planted  corn,  but  the 
wild  beasts  destroyed  it.  His  chief  enemy  was 
a  huge  she-bear,  who  long  baffled  his  attempts  to 
destroy  her.  Early  in  the  autumn  of  1811  his 
rifle  bullet  brought  her  from  a  tree,  mortally 
wounded,  and  he  had  but  little  trouble  after- 
ward. 

In  1810,  Micah  Brooks,  Hugh  M'Nair,  and 
Matthew  Warner,  acted  as  State  Commissioners 
for  laying  out  a  road  to  connect  the  Susquehan- 
na with  Lake  Ontario ;  and  a  little  later  they 
were  busy  in  surveying  a  route  by  which  to  con- 
nect the  turnpike  at  Canandaigua  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi Yalley,  through  the  Allegheny  River. 
When  they  were  upon  the  site  of  Rochester, 
they  slept  upon  straw  and  bear  skins  in  the  only 
house  in  the  city,  the  log-cabin  of  Mr.  Stone. 
Some  of  the  fine  old  forest  trees  which  they 
bluzcd  on  the  route  of  their  surveys,  aro  yet 
standing  in  the  groves  of  Mount  Hope  Cemetery, 
at  Rochester,  living  monuments  which  speak  of 
the  progressive  spirit  and  energy  of  many  of 
those  whose  mortality  slumbers  beneath  their 
shadows.  General  Brooks  was  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates,  in  public  and  private,  of  the  Erie 
Canal  and  other  internal  improvements;  and  in 
1816  he  offered  a  resolution  in  Congress  to  in- 
quire "as  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  a 
post-route  from  the  village  of  Canandaigua,  by 
way  of  the  village  of  Rochester,  to  the  village  of 
Lewiston,  &c.  Nine  years  later  he  saw,  not  only 
post-roads  and  frequent  mails  there,  but  a  great 
artificial  river,  bearing  upon  its  bosom  the  vast 
soil-products  of  the  West,  and  the  manufactures 
and  merchandise  of  the  East,  flowing  over  the 
Genesee,  near  the  original  bridge.  He  lived 
ten  years  longer,  and,  at  a  public  meeting  in 
Rochester,  then  a  city  of  almost  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  earnestly  in 
favor  of  a  great  and  immediate  enlargement  of 
that  mighty  artery  of  inland  commerce.  Since 
then  seventeen  years  have  elapsed,  and  he  still 
lives,  enjoying  a  ripe  old  age,  and  hoping  not  to 
close  his  eyes  forever  until  the  great  work  shall 
be  accomplished.  Hawley,  Ellicott,  Eddy,  AVat- 
son,  and  others  of  his  associate-backwoodsmen 
of  New  York,  who  inspired  Clinton  with  the 
idea  and  importance  of  such  a  work,  and  the 
zeal  to  use  his  private  and  official  influence  in 
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prosecuting  it  to  completion,  have  passed 
away.  The  cities  and  villages  along  the  canal 
are  their  monuments,  upon  which  a  generous 
posterity  will  yet  inscribe  their  names  and  epi- 
taphs. 

Nathaniel  Rjchester,  a  patriot  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, became  a  resident  of  Western  New  York  in 
1810  ;  and  in  18  12,  in  company  with  two  others, 
procured  from  the  Holland  Land  Company  a 
hundred-acre  lot,  at  the  Falls,  for  a  settlement 
to  be  called  Rjohester.  The  patriot  became  a 
resident  of  the  village  bearing  his  name  in  1816, 
and  lived  there  until  his  death,  in  1831,  when 
the  log-cabin  of  Mr.  Stone  was  surrounded  by  a 
permanent  population  of  eleven  thousand  people. 
In  the  very  year  when  Rochester  became  joint 
proprietor  of  the  wild  tract,  "inhabited  only  by 
musk-rats,"  pagan  religious  rites  were  celebrated, 
where  now  is  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Rochester. 
There,  in  the  winter  of  18 12  and  '13,  the  Seneca 
Indians  were  quartered  upon  the  ground  now 
traversed  by  a  portion  of  St.  Paul's  Street;  and 
in  January,  1813,  the  "sacrifice  of  thanksgiving" 
was  celebrated  for  five  days.  The  life  of  a  white 
dog  was  offered  up  at  the  door  of  the  council- 
house,  while  separate  bands  of  men  and  women, 
ornamented  with  feathers  and  trinkets,  each  hold- 
ing an  ear  of  corn,  danced  around  the  council- 
fire  !  In  1812  the  population  of  Rochester  was 
15;  in  1820  it  was  1500;  in  1830  it  was 
11,000;  in  18 10,  it  was  20,000;  and  now  (1853) 
the  number  is  about  40,000 ! 

The  little  log  flour-mill  of  Ebenezer  Allen  has 
passed  away;  but  in  its  stead,  there  are  now 
twenty-two  large  mills,  with  one  hundred  runs 
of  stone,  capable  of  grinding  more  than  twenty 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat  daily.  Flour  is  the 
great  staple  product  of  Rochester;  yet  every 
other  kind  of  business  incident  to  a  numerous 
and  thriving  population,  is  flourishing  there;  and 
the  future  growth  of  the  city  will  doubtless 
exhibit  a  result  as  wonderful  as  that  of  the 
past. 

Buffalo  is  the  Child  of  Traffic !  It  is  at  the 
mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek,  at  the  outlet  of  a  great 
chain  of  lakes  whose  waters,  twenty  miles  below, 
make  the  leap  of  Niagara.  Buffalo  was  origin- 
ally laid  out  in  1801,  by  the  Holland  Land  Com- 
pany, upon  a  bluff  or  terrace,  and  partly  upon 
the  marshy  ground  between  the  high  land  and 
the  creek.  In  1813,  it  contained  a  few  scattered 
houses,  but  no  signs  of  even  a  respectable  village 
appeared  in  the  horoscope  of  its  future.  It  was 
then  made  a  military  post,  which  invited  a  visit 
from  the  British  and  Indians  on  the  frontier, 
with  whom  our  people  were  then  at  war.  They 
came  in  December,  and  laid  every  house  in  ashes, 
but  two.  "When  peace  came,  and  there  seemed 
a  probability  of  the  opening  of  a  water  communi- 
cation with  the  Hudson  from  that  point,  enter- 
prising men,  with  the  old  inhabitants,  began 
earnest  efforts  there;  and  in  1817,  one  hundred 
houses  had  arisen  from  the  ashes  of  the  little 


hamlet  of  18 13.  In  1822,  it  began  to  feel  the 
prospective  advantages  of  the  completion  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  which  was  to  terminate  there.  It 
was  incorporated  a  village  that  year,  and  in  1832, 
twenty-one  years  ago,  it  was  incorporated  a  city. 
Now  it  contains  a  population  of  about  fifty  thou- 
sand. The  marshes  are  drained  and  covered, 
and  where,  thirty-eight  years  ago  the  little  Buf- 
falo Creek  wound  its  way  into  Lake  Erie,  along 
the  low  banks  which  were  covered  with  trees  and 
shrubbery,  long  lines  of  wharves,  with  forests  of 
masts,  and  stately  warehouses  filled  with  mer- 
chandise and  produce,  now  present  themselves. 

The  aggregate  of  commercial  operations,  best 
illustrates  the  growth  of  this  modern  Tyre  upon 
the  American  Mediterranean  Seas  : 

In  1852,  there  arrived  at  the  port  of  Buffalo, 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  sailing  vessels, 
with  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  tons,  and  eight  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-one  men  and  boys,  as  crews.  During 
the  same  period,  a  thousand  and  sixty-two  sail- 
ing vessels  left  the  port,  with  the  same  average 
amount  of  tonnage,  and  number  of  men  and  boys. 
The  value  of  imports  was,  in  round  numbers, 
thirty-five  millions  of  dollars ;  aud  the  amount 
of  duties  collected  was  about  seventy  thousand 
dollars.  This  amount  of  imports  is  exclusive  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  value  in 
earth-products  and  merchandise  brought  by  ca- 
nal-boats and  railway-cars.  During  the  year,  six 
steamboats,  nine  propellers,  and  eight  schooners, 
were  built  at  Buffalo ;  and  four  steam-boats,  of 
eighteen  hundred  tons  burden  each,  one  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty  tons,  two  propellers,  four  schoon- 
ers, a  brig,  and  a  steam-tug,  were  in  process  of 
construction.  There  are  twenty-eight  steamers, 
thirty-one  propellers,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  sailing  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  fifty-six 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  tons, 
now  owned  at  Buffalo. 

During  1852  the  value  of  exports  from  Buffalo, 
by  the  Erie  Canal,  was  twenty-one  millions  forty- 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eight  dollars, 
producing  eight  hundred  and  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  six  dollars,  in  tolls.  The  value  of 
imports  by  the  same  channel  was  forty-one  mil- 
lions eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars.  The  whole 
amount  of  productions  delivered  in  Buffalo,  by 
the  canal,  during  the  year,  was  three  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty 
tons.  In  these  statements  no  account  is  made 
of  the  immense  amount  of  property  carried  to 
and  taken  from  Buffalo,  by  the  various  express 
companies. 

The  future  prospects  of  Buffalo  are  brilliant  in 
the  extreme.  Within  the  past  year  two  new 
lines  of  railway  to  the  city  have  been  completed, 
namely,  th6  New  York  City  and  the  State  Line; 
and  three  other  lines  are  rapidly  progressing  to- 
wards completion. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  record  of  the  birth  and 
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growth  of  three  flourishing  cities  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Look  westward  of  the  Alleghanies, 
and  greater  wonders  meet  the  vision. — Harper'' s 
Monthly  Magazine. 


ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS  IN  PERSIA. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  London  Astronomical  So- 
ciety, extracts  were  read  of  a  letter  to  Sir  John 
Herschel,  from  Mr.  Stoddard,  an  American  Mis- 
sionary versed  in  Astronomy.  The  letter  is  dated 
Oroomiah,  Persia,  October  29,  18£2.  Mr.  Stod- 
dard begins  with  an  account  of  the  surprising 
distinctness  with  which  distant  objects  are  seen 
in  Persia.  The  snowy  peak  of  Arrarat,  he  re- 
lates, is  just  as  bright  and  beautiful  when  two 
hundred  miles  distant,  as  when  we  stand  near  its 
base.  Though  accustomed  to  watch  the  heavens 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  he  had  never  seen 
any  thing  like  the  splendor  of  a  Persian  sum- 
mer evening.  "Were  it  not  for  the  interference 
of  the  moon,  we  should  have  seventy-five  nights 
in  three  summer  months,  superior  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observation  to  the  very  finest  nights 
which  favor  the  Astronomer  of  the  New  World." 
He  distinguished  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  with  the  unassisted  eye;  deemed  alto- 
gether telescopic  objects  before. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  8,  1853. 

The  feeling  address  from  our  brethren  in  Eng- 
land to  their  members  and  others  in  Australia, 
which  has  been  kindly  furnished,  with  some  in- 
troductory observations,  byavalued  correspondent, 
is  probably  little  less  applicable  to  some  of  the 
members  of  our  Society  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, than  to  those  to  whom  it  is  specially  directed. 
Besides  those  that  are  scattered  over  the  extended 
regions  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
it  is  well  known  that  a  considerable  number  of 
members  of  our  Society,  and  other  professors  with 
us,  have  cast  their  lots,  for  a  time  at  least,  if  not 
permanently,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Though 
a  number  of  Friends,  or  professors,  are  located  at 
San  Francisco  or  its  vicinity,  it  is  not  known  that 
any  meeting  of  Friends  either  for  worship  or  dis- 
cipline, has  been  established  there.  As  those  who 
are  thus  situated  are  unavoidably  almost  totally 
cut  off  from  the  benefits  and  restraints  of  religious 
communion,  there  is  great  danger  of  their  losing 
a  proper  sense  of  the  importance  and  advantages 
of  regularly  organized  religious  society. 

If,  through  the  medium  of  this  periodical,  the 
address  of  our  English  Friends  should  be  pre- 
sented to  any  of  our  members  or  professors,  in 
California,  or  other  remote  localities,  the  Editor 
would  affectionately  recommend  not  only  the  seri-  , 


ous  perusal  of  this  valuable  epistle,  but  the  prac 
tice  of  appropriating  a  portion  of  time  to  religious 
retirement,  either  singly,  or  in  such  small  com- 
panies as  circumstances  may  permit  to  convene. 
The  Society  of  Friends  more  than  any  other  de- 
nomination of  Christians,  have  been  taught  to 
rely  on  the  assurance  that  where  outward  circum- 
stances prevent  the  assembling  of  larger  numbers, 
even  two  or  three,  if  gathered  in  the  Saviour's 
name,  will  experience  his  presence  to  be  among 
them.  And  if  even  two  or  three  cannot  come  to- 
gether in  one  place,  there  is  nothing  to  exclude 
the  same  consoling  presence  from  the  solitary 
worshipper. 

It  would  be  well  for  those  who  have  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  an  education  among  Friends,  but 
who  have,  either  from  choice  or  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, been  placed,  in  great  measure  beyond 
the  pale  of  religious  society  and  influence,  often 
to  recur  to  the  principles  of  their  education,  and 
to  remember  that  the  divine  law  is  not  moulded 
or  modified  by  climate  or  circumstances. 

It  may  be  asserted,  without  forming  invidious 
or  uncharitable  comparisons,  that  the  standard  of 
morals  which  the  profession  of  Friends  tends  to 
support,  is  of  a  higher  order  than  that  which  is 
maintained  by  the  world  in  general.  If,  then,  the 
members  or  professors  of  our  Society,  when  scat- 
tered, either  singly  or  in  small  numbers,  among 
people  of  other  professions,  or  of  no  religious  pro- 
fession, maintain  their  principles,  in  life  and  con- 
duct, their  example  can  scarcely  fail  to  exercise 
a  salutary  influence  on  all  around  them.  But  in 
proportion  as  they  abandon  the  practice  to  which 
their  profession,  consistently  supported,  would 
lead,  and  adopt  the  language  and  habits  of  others, 
that  salutary  influence  must  be  diminished  or  lost. 

The  declaration  of  our  Lord  to  his  disciples,  "ye 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  is  still  emphatically 
true.  But  that  salt,  to  preserve  its  savour,  must  be 
kept  free  from  adulterating  mixtures. 


From  a  letter  recently  received  by  a  friend  in 
this  city,  dated  at  Pyrmont  on  the  fifth  of  last 
month,  we  learn  that  our  dear  friends  Eli  and 
Sybil  Jones  have  accomplished  an  interesting  and 
edifying  visit  to  the  few  under  our  name  in  Nor- 
way. They  left  that  country  on  the  ICth  of  Eighth 
month,  and  on  the  19th  arrived  at  Minden,  in 
Germany.  It  is  understood  that  the  only  meetings 
of  Friends  in  Germany  are  held  at  Minden  and 
Pyrmont,  but  at  a  village  seven  miles  from  the 
former,  a  small  company,  of  nine  individuals, 
have  been  drawn  to  sit  down  together  to  wait  on 
the  Lord.  Among  these  people,  and  the  Friends 
of  Minden  and  Pyrmont,  our  above  mentioned 
friends  were  engaged  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
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gospel  message.  It  appears  that  a  visit  to  those 
professing  with  us  in  the  south  of  France  is  con- 
templated as  a  sequel  to  their  labors  in  Germany. 


The  present  number  contains  the  first  of  a  series 
of  essays  on  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  flax, 
to  which  the  Editor  would  respectfully  invite  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Review.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  facts  which  appear  in  the  first  or 
early  essays,  will  be  fully  corroborated  by  un- 
questionable statistics,  before  the  series  comes 
to  a  close. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  use  of  cotton  has  be- 
come so  interwoven  with  our  domestic  arrange- 
ments, and  into  the  commerce  and  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain  and  America,  that  it  is  too  late  to 
disentangle  the  connection,  unless  a  substitute 
should  be  found.  As  a  large  part  of  the  cotton 
which  supplies  the  markets  and  manufacturers  of 
the  world,  is  produced  by  the  labor  of  slaves, 
cotton  may  be  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  pil- 
lars which  support  the  system  of  slavery.  If  flax, 
the  growth  of  temperate  climates,  should  prove  to 
be  capable  of  superceding,  either  partially  or 
wholly,  the  demand  for  cotton,  it  maybe  reasona- 
bly hoped  to  contribute  to  the  overthrow  of  a  sys- 
tem, which  originated  in  violence  and  wrong,  and 
which,  wherever  tolerated,  paralyzes  the  industry 
and  morals  of  the  community. 


Married,— At  Westfield  Meeting  House,  on 
the  8th  day  of  the  9th  month,  Zachahiah  Reese  to 
Luzena  Cook;  Jesse  Baldwin,  son  of  Isaac  Bald- 
win, to  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  John  White; 
Samuel  Roberts,  son  of  Judah  Roberts,  to  Rebec- 
ca, daughter  of  Moses  Coffin,  deceased,  all  of 
Westfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting  House.  Newberry, 

Clinton  County,  Ohio,  on  the  20th  ult.,  Thomas 
Branson  to  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Calvin  Wasson. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  in  Lagrange, 

Duchess  County,  New  York,  on  5th  day  of  9th 
mo.,  William  Osborn,  of  Quaker  Hill,  to  Content 
W.,  daughter  of  the  late  Stephen  Moore,  of  the 
former  place. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Highland, 

Morgan  County,  Ind.,  on  the  14th  ult.,  Benjamin 

KlRBY  to  AoENATH  C.  HaDLEY. 

 ,  On  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  place, 

John  B.  Griffith  to  Asenath  Bowles,  all  of 
West  Union  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died, —  At  his  residence  at  Haddonfield,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  25th  ult.,  in  the  67th  year  of  his 
age,  Blakey  Sharpless,  for  many  years  a  resident 
of  this  city,  a  valuable  member  of  Haddonfield 
Monthly  Meeting. 

- — — ,  At  his  residence  in  Highland  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  18th  inst.,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  Isaac  Kenworthy,  a  worthy  member 
and  Elder  of  Clearcreek  Monthly  Meeting.  This 


dear  friend  bore  a  painful  illness  of  eight  days 
with  Christian  fortitude,  manifesting  by  his  peace- 
ful close  that  his  day's  work  had  been  done  in  the 
day  time,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  the  call. 

,  At  her  residence,  in  Brunswick,  Maine, 
on  the  17th  of  9th  month,  1853,  Eunice  Jones, 
relict  of  Stephen  Jones,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year 
of  her  age.  An  esteemed  member  and  Elder  of 
Durham  Monthly  Meeting. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Wanted  a  Friend  capable  of  keeping  accounts, 
making  purchases  and  rendering  general  assis- 
tance, at  Friends'  Asylum. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Worth  - 
ington,  Superintendent,  at  the  Institution  near 
Frankford. 

WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

A  Teacher  is  wanted  in  the  Boys'  Classical  De- 
partment. Application  may  be  made  to  either  of 
the  undersigned.  William  Evans,  Samuel  Hilles, 
Pennock  Passmore,  Thomas  Evans,  Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr. 

Phila.  9th  mo.  19th,  1853. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Term  will  begin  on  Fourth  day,  10th 
month  12th.  Applications  for  admission  may  be 
addressed  to  Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  No.  39  High  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. St. 


ENGLISH  PUNCTUALITY. 

It  is  stated  that  at  the  recent  opening  of  Ack- 
worth  School,  after  the  usual  vacation,  out  of  291 
children  only  eleven  failed  to  attend  on  the  day 
appointed;  and  of  these  all  but  three  were  known 
to  be  prevented  by  sickness. 

FLAX  IN  AMERICA,* 

With  some  observations  on  the  history  of  its  cul~ 
ture  and  manufacture  in  other  countries,  and 
their  prospects  in  our  own. 

"  Inventress  of  the  woof,  fair  Lina  flings 
The  flying  shuttle  through  the  dancing  strings  ; 
Inlays  the  broidered  welt  with  flowery  dyes  ; 
Quick  beat  the  reeds,  the  pedals  fall  and  rise. 
Slow  from  the  beam  the  lengths  of  warp  unwind 
And  dance  and  nod  the  massy  weights  behind  I — 
Taught  by  her  labors  from  the  fertile  soil, 
Immortal  Isis  clothed  the  banks  of  Nile. — 
And  fair  Arachne,  with  her  rival  loom, 
Found  undeserved  a  melancholy  doom." 

Dr.  Darwin's  "  Loves  of  the  Plants."  Canto.  II. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  interest  and  attention  appears 

•  In  the  45th  and  46th  numbers  of  the  last  volume 
of  the  Review  appeared  an  interesting  article  from  the 
"Connecticut  Valley  Farmer,5'  on  the  Flax  Manufac- 
ture ;  which,  though  containing  some  important  statis- 
tical errors,  was  on  the  whole  well  written,  and  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  object  it  had  in  view  of  drawing 
attention  to  the  general  subject. 
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to  have  been  awakened  in  this  country,  from 
various  causes,  to  the  subject  of  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  Flax. 

Whether  this  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the 
plausible  but  chimerical  theories  of  the  Chevalier 
Olaussen,  for  the  conversion  of  a  fibre,  grown  and 
prepared  by  nature  in  the  precise  state  suitable 
for  spinning,  into  a  tangled  and  irregular  mass 
wholly  useless  for  any  practical  purpose ;  or  whe- 
ther it  is  due  to  the  sober  convictions  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  citizens  that  we  were  importing  many 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  of  an  article  of  which 
we  ought  to  be  large  annual  exporters  to  the  old 
World;  or  whether  both  of  these  causes  may 
have  operated  on  the  excited  state  of  public  feel- 
ing at  the  North  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
slavery,  are  matters  of  little  consequence  at  pre- 
sent to  discuss  or  determine. 

The  last  two  considerations  are  undoubtedly 
of  a  serious  and  practical  character.  As  to  the 
visionary  experiments  of  Claussen,  which  have 
been  so  widely  published  and  circulated  under 
the  title  of  "Flax  Cotton,"  they  may  be  passed 
lightly  and  charitably  over,  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  good  they  may  have  done  in  turning  in- 
creased attention  to  the  culture  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, in  Ireland  and  this  countiy.  The  old  farmer 
of  the  fable,  who  enjoined  on  his  children  with 
his  last  breath,  the  search  for  an  imaginary  trea- 
sure, buried  somewhere  on  his  plantation,  did 
them  no  practical  wrong.  True,  they  never  found 
the  hidden  wealth  in  the  precise  shape  they  had 
been  led  to  anticipate.  But  the  extraordinary 
overturning  that  the  land  received  in  their  en- 
thusiastic search,  produced  to  them — so  runs  the 
fable — in  increased  crops  for  several  years  there- 
after, a  much  larger  treasure  than  the  old  gentle- 
man had  promised  them. 

Perhaps  it  needed  a  like  ambiguous  and 
brilliant  announcement,  to  rouse  up  the  dormant 
enthusiasm  of  our  countrymen  to  the  importance 
of  this  great  national  question ;  which,  when 
turned  into  a  practical  and  philosophical  channel, 
may  accomplish  for  our  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial interests  more  than  the  Chevalier  Claussen 
ever  predicted. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  writer,  during  a  visit 
to  Europe  some  years  since,  to  examine  with  con- 
siderable care  the  position  and  progress  of  the 
cultivation  and  manufacture  of  flax,  in  those 
countries  whence  we  derive  our  principal  supply 
of  linen  fabrics.  Since  then,  in  conjunction 
with  other  parties,  he  has  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  establishment  of  large  works  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  regular  linen  manufacture  into 
this  country.  It  may  not  therefore  be  presump- 
tuous in  him  to  suppose  that,  in  the  course  of 
these  investigations,  some  facts  of  general  interest 
may  have  come  under  his  observation,  which 
would  repay  the  reader  for  a  perusal,  as  well  as 
contribute  to  the  information  now  so  eagerly 
sought  for  on  this  subject.  He  proposes  there- 
fore to  present,  in  as  brief  a  space  as  possible, 


some  of  the  considerations  which  seem  to  him 
most  important  in  reference  to  the  flax  question 
in  America;  also  to  glance  at  the  historical 
facts  of  its  progress  in  other  countries;  and  to 
furnish  carefully  prepared  statistical  tables  of  the 
average  profit  of  its  cultivation  and  manufacture. 

One  naturally  feels  considerable  diffidence 
however,  in  discussing  a  subject  of  such  deep 
importance  in  all  its  bearings;  not  only  in  rela- 
tion to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests 
of  this  country,  but  also  to  its  hopeful  prospect 
for  the  establishment  of  a  great  free  staple,  which 
may  ultimately  rival  in  its  growth  and  manufac- 
ture, the  cotton  of  our  Southern  States. 

This  difficulty  is  further  increased  by  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  any  published  or  autho- 
rized statistics  on  the  subject.  After  a  careful 
search  of  the  patent  office  reports  for  the  year 
1850  for  instance,  the  agricultural  department 
of  which  fills  a  volume  of  700  pages  octavo,  no 
useful  information  whatever  was  obtained.  The 
word  flax  does  not  appear  to  occur  in  the  whole 
range  of  elaborate  sectional  and  State  reports,  or 
recommendations;  and  the  only  table  in  which  it 
is  included  is  full  of  such  gross  errors,  and  the 
flax  returns  are  so  entirely  confounded  with  those 
of  hemp,  that  the  statistics  are  worse  than  use- 
less. 

What  is  still  more  remarkable,  in  the  valuable 
and  standard  work  of  Professor  De  Bow  on  the 
"  Commercial  Statistics  of  the  Western  and 
Southern  States,"  comprising  about  1700  octavo 
pages  of  closely  printed  statistical  information  on  [' 
their  local  products  and  their  general  interests,  | 
and  brought  down,  in  the  last  edition,  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1852,  there  is  not  a  word  of 
allusion  in  the  text  to  the  growth  or  manufacture 
of  flax  proper,  in  America.* 

A  passing  table  of  the  flax  manufacture  in 
Great  Britain  occupies  a  few  lines  of  the  article 
"British  Manufactures;"  and  the  unfortunate 
census  returns  of  1850,  alluded  to  above,  are 

•  Nothing  else  seems  to  have  escaped  the  learned 
Professor.  Accarate  tables  are  given  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  Indian  corn,  buckwheat, beans,  peas,  potatoes, 
turnips,  carrots,  mangel  wurzel,  meadow  hay,  clover 
hay,  pea  straw,  wheat  straw,  oat  straw,  barley  straw, 
rye  straw,  and  grasses  of  every  description.  Beeswax, 
honey,  silk  cocoons,  maple  sugar  and  a  hundred  other 
secondary  items  are  treated  of. 

He  devotes  one  page  to  the  New  Zealand  hemp 
(Pharmium  Tenax)  which  grows  in  swampy  ground, 
and  furnishes  good  material  for  cordage;  and  which 
he  thinks  might  be  available  for  the  swamps  of  the 
south;  but  does  not  furnish  a  line  on  flax  proper 
(Linum  usitatissimum).  To  enable  the  reader  to  ap- 
preciate the  oversight,  I  have  estimated  the  number  of 
lines  he  devotes  to  certain  products  of  the  south,  with 
advice  for  cultivation  and  use.  Some  of  which  are  as 
follows  : 

Tobacco,    .  1000  lines. 

Silk  3.")00  « 

Rice   3000  « 

Sugar*       .  15000  « 

Cotton   15600  « 

Negroes,     ....       18000  " 
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extracted  from  the  Patent  Office  reports  with  all 
their  errors,  and  appear  under  the  caption  of 
"agriculture."  As  an  instance  of  the  absurdity 
of  this  table,  a  return  is  given  of  seven  million, 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  pounds 
of  flax,  for  the  state  of  Kentucky  alone,  which 
appear  to  produce  only  seventy-five  thousand 
bushels  of  seed;  while  Ohio  is  reported  as  pro- 
ducing only  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  thou- 
sand pounds  of  flax,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  thousand  bushels  of  seed.  By  this  it  would 
appear  that  Kentucky  produces  less  than  one 
bushel  of  seed  to  every  hundred  pounds  of 
flax,  and  Ohio  furnishes  one  bushel  of  seed 
to  every  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  flax;  each 
result  being  incorrect.  The  truth  is  that  the 
hemp  returns  from  Kentucky  have  been  con- 
fused with  the  flax;  and  the  flax  returns  from 
Ohio  are  very  imperfect. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  only  course 
by  which  to  arrive  at  any  proximate  estimate 
of  the  real  extent  of  the  flax  crop  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  by  personal  investi- 
gation and  correspondence  with  well  informed 
parties,  in  the  districts  where  flax  is  mostly 
grown. 

Frmi  these  investigations  it  appears  that  in 
the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Missouri,  there  have 
this  year  been  over  two  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  flax  cultivated;  of  which  Ohio  alone  has  had 
eighty  thousand  acres;  and  that  the  object  of 
the  grower  has  been  almost  exclusively  the  seed, 
which  is  in  great  demand  in  Dayton,  Chicago 
and  other  places  for  the  purpose  of  crushing; 
large  establishments  existing  in  different  parts  of 
the  West,  for\he  manufacture  of  linseed  oil  and 
oil  cake. 

The  straw  is  generally  esteemed  of  little  value 
and  is  frequently  either  thrown  on  the  manure 
heap,  or  burned  like  brush  to  rid  the  farmer  of 
its  incumbrance.  In  other  places  rude  attempts 
are  made  to  convert  it  into  a  fibre  suitable  for 
market;  and  in  a  few  districts  these  endeavors 
have  been  attended  with  tolerable  success,  and  a 
fair  article  of  flax  fibre  is  sent  forward  to  the 
Eastern  cities  for  disposal.  But  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  flax  straw  is  entirely  wasted ; 
and  can  be  bought  at  a  merely  nominal  price ; 
the  seed  paying  the  profit  of  the  crop. 

The  flax  being  sown  loosely  for  the  seed;  and 
little  attention  being  paid  to  the  proper  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground  for  its  reception,  or  to  weeding 
and  cleaning  it  in  its  early  growth,  the  amount  of 
straw  produced  to  an  acre  is  comparatively  small, 
not  averaging  over  one  or  one  and  a  quarter  tons, 
while  in  Belgium  and  Ireland  two  and  a  quarter 
and  two  and  a-half  tons  are  realized  per  acre. 
Each  ton  of  straw  produces  about  300  pounds  of 
flax  fibre  suitable  for  heckling,  so  that  an  acre  of 
ground  in  this  country  would  average  about  300 
to  375  pounds  product  of  flax  fibre  with  proper 
preparation,  while  in  Belgium  or  Ireland  it  will 
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yield  an  average  of  675  to  750  pounds;  and 
with  extraordinary  care  and  cultivation  it  may 
be  made  to  produce  much  more  than  this.  The 
value  of  the  flax  fibre  depends  altogether  upon 
the  quality  of  the  article,  as  determined  by  the 
seed,  the  care  in  its  cultivation,  and  above  all 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  prepared.  The 
average  market  value  of  Western  flax,  as  at  pre- 
sent prepared,  is  about  10  cts.  per  pound,  the 
poorest  being  worth  about  6  cents,  and  that  pre- 
pared in  Wisconsin  and  some  parts  of  New  York 
State  having  been  sold  as  high  as  10  cents  per 
pound.  On  the  whole  perhaps  $200  per  ton 
might  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  market  price  for 
the  flax  which  reaches  -the  eastern  cities  from  the 
West.  The  Riga  flax  laid  down  in  an  Ameri- 
can port,  with  freight  and  duties  may  be  esti- 
mated at  present  to  be  worth  from  $250  to  $350 
per  ton,  according  to  the  quality.  Irish  flax 
would  cost  from  $350  to  $700;  Belgium  from 
$300  to  $1000;  and  at  Courtrai,  and  in  the 
environs  of  Tournay,  Belgium,  a  very  fine  species 
of  flax  is  produced  for  the  celebrated  Brus- 
sels lace,  which  readily  commands  $1700  a  ton, 
and  could  not  be  laid  down  in  this  country  with 
charges  under  $2250.  This  is  grown  with  great 
care,  the  stalk  being  supported  with  branches  of 
wood,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name  (Lin 
Rame — sticked  flax),  and  the  subsequent  mani- 
pulations are  conducted  with  extraordinary  nicety. 
It  is  estimated  that  one  ton  of  this  flax,  when  manu- 
factured into  Brussels  lace,  is  worth  $300,000. 

Having  thus  hastily  reviewed  the  present  posi- 
tion of  our  country  with  regard  to  the  production 
of  flax,  which  will  be  alluded  to  more  carefully 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article,  let  us  glance 
at  our  position  in  reference  to  the  consumption  of 
the  products  of  flax. 

By  reference  to  the  Treasury  reports,  Bureau 
of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  for  the  year  1850, 
a  tolerable  approximation  may  be  arrived  at  on 
this  point.  It  appears  by  these  tables  that  we 
imported  in  that  year 

Value. 

Of  flax  unmanufactured,  $176,197  00 

<<  linseed  602,094  pounds,  430,017  00 

»  linseed  oil  2,818,344  gals.  1,632,811  00 
"  linens  bleached  and  unbleached  7,748,623  00 
"      «    hosiery,  3,361  00 

"      "    articles  embroidered,  60,137  00 

"      "    thread  and  other  manufac- 
tures, 983,619  00 

$11,034,765  00 

Making  in  the  declared  value  of  the  imports  for 
1850,  exclusive  of  twine,  tow,  netting,  cordage 
and  other  articles  which  hemp  might  have  been 
confused  with,  a  total  of  over  eleven  millions  of 
dollars. 

Now  it  is  a  well  known  consequence  of  an  ad 
valorem  tariff,  that  manufacturers  feel  justified 
in  declaring  the  values  of  articles  subject  to  duty, 
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at  the  lowest  possible  point  in  order  to  diminish 
the  per  centage  of  taxation.  In  many  cases  such 
goods  are  entered  by  their  agents  at  the  mere 
cost  of  labor  and  material.* 

It  is  believed  that  this  system  is  carried  out 
more  extensively  with  linen  fabrics  than  with 
almost  any  other  article  of  import,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  detecting  the  differences  of  quality. 
And  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the 
item  quoted  at  $7,748,623  (bleached  and  un- 
bleached linens,)  would  be  more  nearly  approxi- 
mated by  the  figures  of  $10,000,000. 

But  assume  the  statistics  of  the  table.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  value  of  the  goods  in  bond 
was  $11,034,765  00 

Add  for  duties,  freight,  insur- 
ance, charges  and  commis- 
sions, 50  per  cent.,  5,517,382  00 

$16,552,147  00 

And  we  have  as  the  wholesale  market  value,  ex- 
clusive of  profit  to  the  dealer,  the  total  sum  of 
sixteen  millions  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

With  the  moderate  profit  of  10  per  cent  to  the 
jobber  it  is  found  that  in  the  year  1850  the 
wholesale  dealers  purchased  in  the  eastern  cities 
for  domostic  consumption  over  eighteen  millions 
of  dollars  value  of  an  article  which  we  throw 
away  at  home.  The  price  of  linens  from  1848 
to  1850  was  unusually  depressed,  and  the  impor- 
tation lessened  by  that  depression.  It  is  believed 
that  they  average  at  the  present  time  over  20  per 
cent,  higher  than  they  did  three  years  ago ;  and 
that  also  from  the  natural  increase  of  consump- 
tion, the  extraordinary  impulse  given  to  trade  by 
the  unprecedented  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
the  increased  inducement  to  send  linen  goods 
over  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  and  steady  ad- 
vance in  price,  the  imports  this  year  will  be  nearly 
twenty-five  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1850.  These 
calculations  are  founded  on  careful  examination 
of  the  subject,  and  will  be  approximately  borne 
out  by  the  census  returns  of  1853,  when  pub- 
lished. 

Should  this  be  the  case,  the  declared  value  of 
linen  goods  the  present  year  will  be  found  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  eleven  millions  of  dollars  : 
and  the  real  wholesale  value  of  linen  fabrics, 
imported  thread,  linseed  oil,  flaxseed  and  other 
products  of  flax  will  be  not  far  from  twenty-five 
million  dollars. 

This  sum  might  just  as  well  be  paid  to  re- 
munerate our  own  industry  as  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Europe.  There  is  no  possible  diffi- 
culty at  present  in  any  part  of  the  process  of  the 
growth  or  manufacture  of  flax,  which  unfits  it 


•In  1850,  nearly  all  the  foreign  linens  were  con- 
signed to  this  country  to  regular  agents.  This  year, 
owing  to  the  demand  for  linens,  they  have  nearly  all 
been  bought  up  directly  by  importers. — See  London 
Times,  Sept.  Itli,  1353. 
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for  the  attention  of  American  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers. The  incubus  of  hand  labor  which  has 
so  long  hung  over  the  whole  subject,  and  which 
discouraged  the  prosperous  yeomanry  of  our  new 
country  from  attempting  to  compete  with  the 
over  grown  and  down  trodden  peasantry  of  the 
old  world,  is  now  removed  forever ;  and  the  power 
spindle  and  power  loom  have  placed,  even  in  Ire- 
land and  Belgium,  the  spinning  wheel  and  the 
hand  shuttle  on  the  high  shelf  of  traditionary 
history. 

The  pulling  and  mowing  machines  of  i  e  ;ent 
discovery,  render  it  as  practicable  to  gather  the 
product  of  a  prairie  field  of  1000  acres,  as  it  used 
to  be  to  secure  by  hand  labor  the  product  of  one. 

The  scutching,  breaking,  and  heckling  ma- 
chines now  used  in  Great  Britain  perform  their 
work  more  regularly  and  with  far  greater 
rapidity  than  was  formerly  done  by  hand.  The 
recent  discoveries  of  Watt  and  Professor  Wilso", 
that  the  gummy  substance  around  the  fibres  of 
the  plant,  which  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  proper  removal  only  by  the  slow 
and  difficult  process  of  fermentation,  is  soluble  in 
water  at  certain  temperatures,  will,  it  is  believed, 
effect  an  entire  revolution  in  the  old  method  of 
rotting  flax,  and  even  dispense  with  Schenck's 
more  rapid  system  of  hot  water  fermentation. 
The  bleaching  has  been  so  greatly  improved  by 
chemical  discovery,  that  very  little  grassing  is 
required,  and  on  common  fabrics  none  at  all.  In 
short  the  whole  process,  from  the  field  to  the 
warehouse,  is  as  simple  and  almost  as  inexpen- 
sive as  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  cotton — 
while  the  average  product  is  three  times  that  of 
cotton  goods. 

Having  thus  given  an  outline  of  the  general 
subject,  the  writer  proposes  to  dispense  for  a  while 
with  statistics  and  figures,  and  to  glance  at  the  in- 
teresting historical  accounts  which  are  accessible, 
in  reference  to  the  growth  and  manufacture  of 
flax  in  other  countries,  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  world.  After  devoting  some  attention  to 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  is  his  intention  to 
return  to  the  details  of  modern  science  as  ap- 
plied to  the  various  processes  ;  and  to  attempt  to 
prove,  by  undoubted  authorities,  the  following 
propositions  : 

First,  that  there  is  no  branch  of  industry  more 
likely  to  be  remunerative  to  the  American  farmer 
than  the  growth  of  flax. 

Secondly,  that  there  is  no  manufacture  on  the 
same  scale  in  the  world  which  is  more  steadily 
profitable  in  all  its  departments  than  the  linen 
manufacture. 

And  thirdly,  that  no  difficulty  whatever  exists  in 
the  prospect  of  establishing  in  the  flax  culture  a 
great  northern  staple,  which  may  ultimately 
rival  our  southern  cotton  in  its  cheapness,  its 
usefulness,  and  its  extent  for  home  consumption 
and  for  exportation.  Al?ha. 
llo  be  contim  e  I.J 
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THE  ATLANTIC  BASIN. 

Tor  some  years  past,  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, following  the  example  set  by  the 
governments  of  Europe,  have  been  carrying  on 
topographical,  geological,  astronomical,  and  ma- 
rine surveys  in  and  around  their  great  country, 
the  results  of  which  have  appeared  in  maps, 
charts,  and  reports,  highly  creditable  to  all  con- 
cerned. The  most  important  of  all  is  perhaps 
the  "  coast  survey ;"  for  without  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  sea-board,  the  clangers  of  navi- 
gation are  greatly  multiplied.  In  the  progress 
of  the  work,  it  was  found  desirable  to  extend  the 
soundings  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  shore 
than  had  at  first  been  contemplated  ;  and  as  in- 
creased knowledge  brought  wider  views,  the 
sanction  of  Congress  was  obtained  for  a  project 
for  running  a  line  of  soundings  all  across  the 
Atlantic,  by  which,  among  other  results,  it  was 
thought  an  idea  would  be  gained  of  the  form  of 
the  great  ocean  basin.  The  schooner  Taney, 
with  competent  officers  and  crew,  was  according- 
ly despatched  on  this  novel  service,  the  instruc- 
tions being  to  ascertain  "the  force  and  direction 
of  the  wind,  the  hourly  state  of  the  weather,  and 
all  the  meteorological  conditions  connected  there- 
with, as  thermal,  dynamical,  barometrical,  and 
the  like :  the  force  and  set  of  currents,  their 
depth  and  width,  their  temperature,  and  the 
position  of  their  edges  or  limits  :  hourly  observa- 
tions upon  the  temperature  of  the  surface-water : 
frequent  observations  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  occaa  at  various  depths  :  deep-sea  soundings: 
vigias,  (shoals),  and  all  dangers  about  which 
there  are  doubts  either  as  to  existence  or  posi- 
tion :  transparency  and  saltness,  or  the  specific 
gravity  of  sea-water  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
ocean."  The  true  set  of  currents  was  to  be  as- 
certained by  determining  the  variation  of  the 
compass  three  times  a  day;  and  during  calms, 
currents  were  to  be  tried  for  by  lowering  boats 
and  sinking  weights  ;  and  under-currents  to  be 
detected  by  sounding  every  thirty  miles  with  100 
fathoms  of  line;  and  the  "  limits  and  set"  of 
such  currents,  when  discovered,  were  to  be  de- 
fined as  accurately  as  possible.  In  the  belt  of 
calms  known  as  the  "horse  latitudes,"  the  baro- 
metrical observations  were  to  be  multiplied,  and 
very  particularly  recorded,  so  as  to  test  the  value 
of  the  supposition  which  gives  an  increased  at- 
mospheric pressure  to  those  regions  as  one  of  the 
consequences  of  the  trade-winds.  The  search 
for  supposed  shoals  and  dangers  was  not  the  least 
important  part  of  the  service,  since,  if  only 
imaginary,  their  presence  on  the  charts  is  a  se- 
rious and  positive  inconvenience,  causing  the 
courses  of  vessels  to  be  unnecessarily  altered.  Of 
such  objects,  eight  were  to  be  specially  searched 
for,  among  them  the  "  False  Bermudas  ;"  and  it 
may  be  stated  here,  that  not  one  of  them  was 
found,  although  deep  soundings  were  taken  in 
the  localities  assigned  to  them.    And  last,  the 


quantity  of  cloud  visible,  and  the  direction  of  its 
motion,  was  also  to  be  the  subject  of  daily  obser- 
vation. 

The  arrangements  for  deep-sea  soundings  were 
of  the  most  complete  description.  Instead  of 
hempen  line,  14,800  fathoms  of  iron-wire  were 
provided,  weighing  3025  pounds.  Of  this,  7000 
fathoms  were  wound  on  an  iron  cylinder,  fitted 
to  a  wooden  framework,  and  having  a  fly-wheel 
and  pinions,  to  facilitate  the  labor  of  hauling  up. 
With  this  apparatus,  a  sounding  was  taken  in 
lat.  81-59  north,  long.  58-34  west,  in  which  the 
weight  descended  to  5700  fathoms — equal  to 
34,200  feet,  or  more  than  six  miles;  the  time 
occupied  in  the  descent  being  one  hour  and  a 
half.  The  circumstances  were  eminently  favor- 
able— the  sea  perfectly  calm ;  and  as  there  had 
been  no  interruption  in  the  sinking  of  the  lead 
when  the  wire  broke,  it  was  believed  that  even 
then  the  greatest  depth  had  not  been  reached. 
"  There  was  no  change  of  position  during  the 
sounding,  as  proved  by  the  observations :  the 
great  weight  and  extent  of  the  wire  penetrating 
to  such  profound  depths,  seemed  to  serve  as  an 
anchor  to  keep  the  little  schooner  steady."  In 
this  sort  of  work,  it  would  appear  that  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  ship  is  the  great  difficulty :  even 
with  a  gentle  heave  the  sounding-line  is  ex- 
tremely liable  to  be  broken,  generally  when  be- 
tween 1000  and  2000  fathoms  have  ran  out. 
This  is  one  of  the  deepest  soundings  on  record. 
That  obtained  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  1843,  be- 
tween Rio  Janeiro  and  Ascension,  when  return- 
ing from  his  antarctic  expedition,  was  27,600  feet. 
But  both  are  exceeded  by  that  of  Captain  Den- 
ham,  taken  in  October,  1852,  when,  between  Rio 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  more  than  eight 
miles  of  line  were  earned  off  the  reel. 

The  observations  made  upon  under-currents 
have  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  are  stronger 
than  those  of  the  surface ;  as  only  on  two  occa- 
sions were  they  found  to  be  of  less  velocity  than 
those  flowing  in  a  different  direction  above  them. 
To  test  these  currents,  a  large  "  chip  log  "  leaded 
so  as  to  swim  in  a  perpendicular  position,  was 
sunk  to  126  fathoms,  and  the  attached  line  made 
fast  to  a  "  barrega,"  (a  small  cask)  to  serve  as  a 
float ;  and  by  the  movement  of  the  latter,  the  di- 
rection and  rate  of  the  underlying  current  could 
be  seen.  "  It  was  wonderful,  indeed,"  says  the 
commander  of  the  Taney,  "  to  see  this  barrega 
move  off  against  wind  and  sea  and  surface-cur- 
rent, at  the  rate  of  over  one  knot  an  hour,  as  was 
generally  the  case,  and  on  one  occasion  as  much 
as  one  and  three-quarter  knots.  The  men  in  the 
boats  could  not  repress  exclamations  of  surprise, 
for  it  really  appeared  as  if  some  monster  of  the 
deep  had  hold  of  the  weight  below,  and  was 
walking  off  with  it."  The  detection  and  mea- 
surement of  these  submarine  streams  will  do 
much  towards  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  ocean 
phenomena.  They  appear  to  lie  at  depths  vary- 
ing from  50  to  100  fathoms ;  and  it  has  been 
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found  possible,  by  careful  contrivance,  to  mea- 
sure their  depth,  independently  of  the  water 
above  and  below  them.  What  a  view  these  facts 
open  of  a  vast  circulatory  system  in  the  sea  ! 

During  the  cruise,  the  Taney  more  than  once 
crossed  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  known  as  the 
Mar  de  Sargasso  ever  since  the  days  of  Colum- 
bus, and  occupied  by  immense  beds  of  floating 
weed ;  but  though  a  diligent  look-out  was  kept, 
the  beds  were  not  to  be  seen,  nothing  more  being 
visible  than  long  lines  of  the  weed  lying  parallel 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  "  My  frequent 
examinations  of  this  weed,"  observes  the  com- 
mander, "  satisfy  me  that,  wherever  it  may  ori- 
ginally come  from,  it  feeds  and  grows  upon  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  which  is  certainly  not  more 
strange  than  the  plant  which  feeds  upon  the 
air." 

Besides  the  observations  above  mentioned,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  water  was  noted  at  regular 
periods ;  and  in  the  trials  as  to  its  transparency, 
seventeen  fathoms  were  found  to  be  the  limit, 
the  observers  "  being  able  to  see  a  large  lead, 
painted  white,  at  that  depth."  The  soundings 
were  taken  every  200  miles,  on  a  line  from  New 
York  to  the  Canaries  and  Cape  de  Verds,  both 
going  and  returning ;  and  some  interesting  results 
were  expected  from  an  examination  of  the  bottom 
over  the  volcanic  region  off  Cape  St.  Koque,  and 
from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  But 
the  Taney  proved  too  small  and  unseaworthy  for 
the  service  in  which  she  was  employed  ;  and  after 
a  cruise  of  nine  months,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  put  back  to  New  York  in  June,  1850.  Since 
that  time,  the  Dolphin,  a  larger  and  more  effi- 
cient vessel,  has  been  sent  out ;  and  on  her  re- 
turn, we  shall  probably  learn  some  definite  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  form  of  the  basin  in  which 
rolls  the  mighty  Atlantic. 

In  investigations  of  this  nature,  the  more  nu- 
merous the  observations,  the  more  trustworthy 
will  be  the  data  founded  on  them ;  and  to  make 
the  inquiry  as  complete  as  possible,  the  ships  of 
the  United  States  navy  are  each  supplied  with 
from  15,000  to  20,000  fathoms  of  line,  all  care- 
fully measured  and  marked,  so  that  deep-sea 
soundings  may  be  taken  on  all  favorable  occa- 
sions. A  thirty-two  pound  shot  is  used  as  a 
sinking-weight;  and  whenever  the  trouble  of  haul- 
ing up  would  be  too  great,  the  orders  are  to  cut 
the  line  after  noting  the  quantity  which  has  run 
off  the  reel.  Besides  these,  more  than  1000  ves- 
sels of  the  mercantile  marine,  acting  under  in- 
structions from  the  Washington  Observatory, 
are,  while  prosecuting  their  voyages,  keeping  a 
record,  three  times  a  clay,  of  winds,  currents, 
calms,  rains,  storms,  thunder  and  lightning,  fog, 
cloud,  and  drift,  temperature  of  air  and  water, 
and  all  other  noteworthy  Datura]  phenomena.  As 
BOOD  as  any  one  of  these  vessels  returns  from  her 
voyage,  the  log,  or  a  copy,  is  sent  to  the  Obser- 
vatory, by  assistants  appointed  at  several  of  the 
principal  ports  of  the  L'uitod  States  to  collect  the 
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documents.  By  this  means,  information  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian 
Oceans  ;  these  being  as  yet  the  principal  objects 
of  investigation,  from  which  wind,  current,  and 
track  charts  are  constructed  and  published  for 
the  use  of  mariners.  Another  series  denotes  the 
trade-wind  regions,  including  the  calms  and 
the  monsoons.  The  "  tracks"  have  already  been 
found  eminently  useful,  vessels  provided  with 
them  having  left  the  Atlantic  ports  and  made 
the  voyage  to  San  Francisco  in  a  shorter  time 
than  ever  before.  The  results  shewed  that,  while 
American  ships  averac:edl22  days,  English  ships 
took  167  days,  French  182,  and  Dutch  190 — 
facts  which  account  for  the  eagerness  manifested 
by  practical  navigators  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
track-charts. 

In  the  construction  of  the  various  charts,  each 
five  degrees  of  ocean  are  represented  by  engraved 
squares  on  the  paper,  within  which  concentric 
circles  show  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  so  that 
the  direction  in  any  part  of  the  ocean  for  any 
month  may  be  seen  without  difficulty.  The 
number  of  times  that  the  wind  has  varied  and 
blown  from  any  one  of  sixteen  points  of  the  com- 
pass, and  the  number  of  calms,  are  also  indica- 
ted. "The  object  has  been,"  to  quote  the  Ob- 
servatory Report,  "  to  get  at  least  one  hundred 
observations  for  each  month  in  every  square  of 
the  ocean,  which  would  require  for  the  three 
great  oceans  1,669/200  observations  upon  the 
direction  of  the  winds  alone."  For  some  regions, 
the  observations  are  very  numerous  ;  in  others, 
not  one  has  been  recorded,  "  so  limited  and 
marked  are  the  commercial  paths  over  the  ocean, 

according  to  the  seasons   Between  the 

route  to  and  fro  around  Cape  Horn,  and  the 
routes  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  is  a 
part  of  the  ocean  of  immense  extent  that  is  sel- 
dom traversed  by  any  vessel."  Such  regions 
can  hardly  be  explored  without  despatching  ves- 
sels for  the  special  purpose.  The  charts  already 
published,  embrace  the  usual  route  from  America 
to  Europe,  and  down  south  as  far  as  the  parallel 
of  Eio  ;  and  it  appears  that  ordinary  navigators, 
by  studying  them,  may  become  as  expert  as  the 
most  experienced  "packet  captains." 

Apart  from  the  immediate  practical  interest 
attaching  to  these  returns,  they  have  a  high  phi- 
losophical value  in  their  promise  of  clearing  up 
what  has  so  long  been  a  profound  subject  of 
speculation  and  inquiry — the  mystery  of  the 
deep.  And  now  that  our  own  government  are 
about  to  unite  with  the  Americans  in  promoting 
the  great  systematic  survey,  we  may  believe  that 
the  combined  energies  and  resources  of  the  two 
nations  will,  ere  long,  bring  to  light  many  new 
facts  to  help  on  their  work. —  Chambers'  Ed  in. 
Jour. 


We  must  not  be  concerned  above  the  value  of 
the  thing  that  engages  us;  nor  raised  above  rea- 
son, in  maintaining  what  we  think  reasonable. 
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REMOVING  A  RING  FROM  A  YOUNG  LADY'S 
FINGER. 

Dr.  Castle,  of  this  city,  communicates  to  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  the  fol- 
lowing ingenious  method,  devised  by  himr  for 
extracting  a  young  lady's  finger  from  a  ring 
■which  was  too  small  for  her.  We  give  his  story 
in  his  own  language  : 

"  An  interesting  young  lady  about  seventeen 
years  of  age  had  presented  to  her  a  gold  ring, 
which  she  forced  over  the  joints  of  her  middle 
finger.  After  a  few  minutes  the  finger  com- 
menced swelling,  and  the  ring  could  not  be  re- 
moved.   The  family  physician,  Dr.   ,  was 

sent  for,  but  could  do  nothing.  The  family,  and 
the  young  lady  especially,  were  now  in  the 
greatest  consternation.  A  jeweller  was  sent  for. 
After  many  futile  attempts  to  cut  the  ring  with 
cutting  nippers,  and  to  saw  it  apart  with  a  fine 
saw,  and  bruising  and  lacerating  the  flesh,  warm 
fomentations  and  leeches  were  applied,  but  all 

without  affording  the  slightest  benefit.  Dr.   

requested  my  presence,  with  the  compliment 
that  'perhaps  my  mechanical  ingenuity  might 
suggest  something.'  I  at  once  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  the  patient,  and  found  the  young  lady 
in  a  most  deplorable  state  of  mental  agony,  the 
doctor  embarrassed,  and  the  family  in  high  state 
of  excitement.  I  procured  some  prepared  chalk, 
and  applied  it  between  the  ridges  of  the  swollen 
flesh,  and  all  around  the  finger,  and  succeeded  in 
drying  the  oozing  and  abiaded  flesh  ;  then,  with 
a  narrow  piece  of  soft  linen,  I  succeeded  in 
polishing  the  ring,  by  drawing  it  gently  round 
the  ring  between  the  swollen  parts.  I  then  ap- 
plied quick-silver  to  the  surface  of  the  ring.  In 
less  than  three  minutes  the  ring  was  broken  (by 
pressing  it  together)  in  four  pieces,  to  the  great 
relief  of  all  parties. 

"  In  a  similar  manner — without  the  chalk — I 
some  time  since  extracted  a  small  brass  ring 
from  the  ear  of  a  child,  who,  child-like,  had  in- 
serted it  into  the  cavity  of  its  ear.  The  opera- 
tion was  more  painful  and  tedious — but  was 
equally  successful. 

"  The  modus  operandi.  The  quicksilver  at 
once  permeates  the  metals,  if  clean,  (with  the 
exception  of  iron,  steel,  platina,  and  one  or  two 
others)  and  amalgamates  with  them.  It  imme- 
diately crystallizes  and  renders  the  metal  as  hard 
and  as  brittle  as  glass.  Hence  the  ease  with 
which  metals  amalgamated  with  quicksilver  can 
be  broken." 

THE  MAMMOTH  TREE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Those  who  wish  to  get  an  inkling  of  the  mam- 
moth, cloud-capped  trees  of  California,  will  do 
well  to  call  at  Adams  &  Co.'s  Express  establish- 
ment, beneath  the  office  of  the  Times,  and  glance 
at  the  huge  mass  of  bark  taken  from  one  of 
these  wonders  of  the  forest,  a  cedar,  supposed  to 


be  three  hundred  years  old,  known  by  naturalists 
as  the  "Arbor  Vitae."  This  portion  of  the  bark, 
which  was  brought  by  Mr.  Alvin  Adams,  from 
Calaveras  county,  head  of  the  St.  Antonio,  is  no 
less  than  eighteen  inches  thick,  its  entire  circum- 
ference being  originally  ninety-six  feet.  The 
entire  height  of  this  king  of  the  forest,  which 
was  felled  in  consequence  of  the  ground  being  in 
litigation,  was  near  three  hundred  feet,  and  its 
thickness  thirty-two  feet.  Remaining  parts  of 
the  bark  will  be  brought  and  combined  in  sec- 
tions sufficiently  large  to  form  a  circle  of  thirty- 
one  feet  in  diameter  and  ninety-one  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. This  novel  spectacle  will  be  exhi- 
bited in  the  Crystal  Palace,  New  York,  and  will 
form,  probably,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  arti- 
cles to  be  seen  in  that  great  fair  of  the  world. — 
Baltimore  Times. 

In  the  49th  number  of  our  last  volume,  a  let- 
ter was  introduced,  containing  a  more  particular 
description  of  this  gigantic  tree.  This  descrip- 
tion, it  will  be  observed,  does  not  essentially  dif- 
fer from  that  above  given.  The  tree,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  standing  when  the  observa- 
tions were  made  on  which  the  former  description 
was  based;  whereas  it  is  now  said  to  be  felled. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  be  informed  by  what 
process  such  a  tree  was  prostrated. 


FORTY  LINES  ON  FORTY  THOUSAND  EVILS. 

Genesis  iv.  9, 10. 

"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?"  dost  thou  say, 
With  forty  thousand  wretched  ones  around  ; 

And  in  thy  country's  proud  and  boasting  day, 
For  scarce  a  tithe  a  fitting  refuge  found! 

"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?"    Yes,  thou  art  : 
And  canst  thou  doubt  it,  with  such  scenes  in  view] 

If  thou  hast  God's  love  burning  in  thy  heart, 
Thou  wilt  not  ask  the  question,  but  wilt  do. 

"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?"  cries  the  man 
"  In  purple  cloth'd,"  and  with  ':  fine  linen"  gay, 

Spending  on  selfish  ease  whate'er  he  can, 
And  taring  sumptuously  from  day  to  day. 

"  Thou  art  thy  brother's  keeper" — Truth  replies, 
Though  faintly  sounds  her  voice  where  lust  hath 
power  ; 

"I  would  have  been,"  will  Conscience,  in  the  skies, 
All  trembling  answer,  at  the  judgment  hour. 

fl  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?"  lisps  the  fair, 
Who  decks  her  English  form  in  robes  of  France, 

And  wastes  her  gold  on  jewels  for  her  hair, 
Outlandish  music  and  the  foreign  dance. 

Thou  art  thy  brother's  keeper,  and  yet  more, 

Thy  sister's  also,  desolate  and  sad  : 
Thine  be  the  task  to  give  them  of  thy  store, 

And  kindly  speak,  and  bid  their  hearts  be  glad. 

"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  proudly  asks 
The  man  of  science  poring  o'er  his  books, 

While  wrapt  in  study,  musing  o'er  his  tasks, 
De^p  into  all  things  but  himself  he  looks  ! 
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Thou  art  his  keeper;  and  if  thou  didst  read 

Less  of  man's  works,  and  more  of  God's  own  truth, 

Thou  wouldst  employ  thy  wondrous  powers  to  plead 
For  suffering  nature  and  neglected  youth. 

<£  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  hiccups  he 

Who  drinks  and  smokes  his  precious  hours  away; 

Thou  art,  thou  art ;  and  thou  the  proof  wilt  see, 
When  health,  and  strength,  and  hope,  and  life  decay! 

Ye  who  behold  the  young  on  folly's  flood, 
Haste  to  the  rescue,  lest  the  fearful  sound, 

Both  of  your  brother's  and  your  sister's  blood, 

Should  "  cry  to  Heaven  against   you  from  the 
ground!"  "  J.  P. 

English  Tract. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  Steamship  Wash- 
ington, from  Bremen  and  Southampton,  arrived  at 
New  York,  on  the  2!)th  ult.,  and  the  America  from 
Liverpool,  reached  Boston  on  the  first  inst.  The 
former  brings  English  papers  to  the  14th,  and  the 
latter  to  the  17th  ult. 

England. — The  weather  in  England  and  Ireland 
■was  rather  unfavorable,  and  breadstuffs  had  ad- 
vanced a  trifle.  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was 
still  further  depressed. 

The  Cholera  was  spreading  in  England,  and  had 
made  its  appearance  at  London  and  Liverpool. 
Over  150  deaths  from  this  disease  had  occurred  at 
New  Castle. 

France. — The  Emperor  had  returned  to  the  cap- 
ital. In  consequence  of  the  financial  measures  of 
the  Government,  the  French  funds  had  again  de- 
clined. A  further  rise,  in  the  price  of  corn  had 
taken  place. 

Spain. — The  Valencia  raisin  crop  will  be  defi- 
cient, in  consequence  of  rains  at  the  period  of 
gathering.  The  question  of  the  reception  of  Pierre 
Soule,  the  American  Minister,  had  been  discussed 
by  the  council  of  ministers.  It  was  understood 
that  he  would  be  received,  although  an  opposite 
course  had  been  advocated  by  several  journals. 

Queen  Christina  left  London  for  Paris  on  the 
9th  ult. 

Italy. — The  sentence  of  the  Council  of  War 
against  64  persons  implicated  in  the  late  insurrec- 
tion, has  been  published.  Twenty  were  con- 
demned to  death,  and  the  others  to  confinement  in 
irons  tor  longer  or  shorter  periods.  All  are  held 
accountable  lor  the  costs,  and  the  reparation  of 
the  damages  caused  by  the  revolt.  Marshal  Ra- 
detzky  commuted  a  number  of  the  punishments, 
and  the  Emperor  subsequently  pardoned  several 
of  the  culprits,  and  ordered  that  none  of  the  capi- 
tal sentences  should  be  executed. 

Hungary. — The  lost  jewelry  of  Hungary  which 
had  been  supposed  to  have  been  stolen  by  the 
Austrian  government  from  Kossuth  and  his  minis- 
trv.  has  been  found  buried  near  Orschora.  It 
consists  ■of  the  Hungarian  Crown  and  Insignia  and 
the  Cloak  of  St.  Stephen.  The  latter  was  almost 
destroyed  by  dampness. 

Fussia  and  Turkey. —  News  had  reached  Paris 
that  the  Russian  Cabinet  has  refused  to  accept  the 
rr  edifications  demanded  by  the  Porte.  The  Czar, 
it  is  said,  agrees  to  evacuate  the  Principalities, 
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provided  the  Porte  will  accept  the  Vienna  note, 
simple  and  unaltered. 

The  Sultan  continues  to  take  measures  for  de- 
fence. The  Turks  are  excited  to  the  wildest  en- 
thusiasm, and  are  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
commencing  hostilities. 

On  a  special  demand  from  the  representatives 
of  the  four  great  Powers,  the  Sultan  consents  to 
postpone  issuing  his  contemplated  manifesto  to 
his  people.  The  manifesto  is  said  to  be  couched 
in  very  warlike  language,  and  to  amount,  in  fact, 
to  a  declaration  of  war. 

Notwithstanding  these  threatening  appearances 
a  hope  of  preserving  the  peace,  is  still  cherished 
by  the  four  great  Powers. 

The  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  were  to  have  an  interview  at  01- 
mutz,  on  the  23d  ult.  The  meeting  was  supposed 
to  be  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on  the  Turkish 
question. 

India  and  China. — The  overland  mail  from  In- 
dia had  been  telegraphed  to  London.  The  dates 
from  Bombay  are  to  the  12th,  and  from  Hong 
Kong  to  the  23d  of  the  7th  month.  Famine  was 
prevailing  in  India,  and  the  country  was  overran 
with  locusts.  The  Cholera  was  ravaging  U.  India. 

The  accounts  from  China  state,  that  the  revolu- 
tionary party  had  not  changed  its  position.  The 
Tartars  had  failed  in  an  attempt  to  capture  the 
city  of  Amoy. 

Buenos  Ayres.—  Late  accounts  from  Buenos 
Ayres  state,  that  this  province  had  become  en- 
tirely tranquil,  and  that  business  was  reviving. — 
Urquiza  remained  quietly  at  Entre  Rios. 

Venezula. — The  revolutionary  troops  had  near- 
ly all  submitted  to  the  power  of  President  Mona- 
gas,  giving  the  brothers  a  temporary  triumph.  It 
was  believed,  however,  that  their  government 
would  not  long  continue  to  exist. 

Newfoundland. — The  Potatoe  crop  of  New- 
foundland has  almost  entirely  failed  in  conse- 
tj^ence  of  the  rot.  The  fishery  has  also  turned 
out  badly,  and  great  fears  are  entertained  of  a 
famine  among  the  poorer  classes  during  the  com- 
ing winter. 

FishingGrounds. — A  number  of  fishing  vessels, 
with  their  crews,  were  lost  on  the  northern  side 
of  Newfoundland  during  a  terrible  gale,  on  the 
loth  ult.  The  harbors  of  Prince  Edward's  Island 
were  filled  with  American  fishing  vessels,  all  of 
which  have  had  little  success.  They  intended  mak- 
ing another  attempt  when  the  gale  should  subside. 

Domestic. — The  yellow  fever  continues  to  de- 
crease at  New  Orleans.  For  the  twenty-four  hours 
ending  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  ult.,  thirteen 
deaths  by  the  fever  were  reported.  No  abate- 
ment, however,  has  taken  place  in  the  river 
towns,  and  in  those  of  the  interior  of  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi. 

Serious  difficulties  are  reported  to  have  occur- 
red between  the  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  Mexico,  in  the  Mesilla  valley. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Rail  Road  Corn- 
pan]  .  held  in  New  York,  on  the  29th  ult.,  543,- 
000,000  worth  of  stock  were  subscribed  by  57  per- 
sons, from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
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SO>IE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  IN  NORWAY. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  better  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing pages  to  the  reader,  than  by  noticing  a 
few  brief  memorandums  supplied  by  our  dear 
Friend,  Elias  Tasted,  of  Stavanger,  who  was  an 
eye-witness  of  several  of  the  events  which  he  de- 
scribes, being  himself  one  of  the  persons  con- 
fined for  some  years  on  board  the  prison-ships  at 
Chatham.    The  document  is  entitled — 

"  An  Account  of  the  Awakening  in  the  Truth, 
which  took  place  amongst  the  Danish  and  Nor- 
wegian Prisoners  of  War  in  England,  from  the 
Year  1807  to  1814." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1811,  Enoch 
Jacobsen,  a  young  man  from  Stavanger,  was,  by 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  awakened  to  see  his  danger- 
ous and  forlorn  condition,  by  which  visitation  he 
was  bowed  down  in  deep  sorrow  over  his  past 
careless  course  of  life,  whilst  making  profession 
of  Christianity ;  and,  through  the  powerful  con- 
victions of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  was  led  to  sec  the 
emptiness  of  mere  forms,  and  was  constrained  to 
forsake  all  the  outward  professions  of  religion. 
He  was  then  a  prisoner  of  war  on  board  the  Ba- 
hama, in  Chatham  river.    He  had,  however,  his 
attention  turned  toward  one  of  his  fellow  pri- 
soners, named  A.  Andersen,  of  Stavanger,  who 
was  one  of  the  people  called  Hougeians,  or  Saints, 
with  whom  he  had  some  conversation  and  inter- 
course.    He  and  his   companion,  with  some 
others,  were  soon  after  removed  to  another 
prison-ship,  called  the  Fyen ;  there  being  then 
six  hundred  men  on  board  her.    Here,  for  a  sea- 
son, they  were  treated  with  scorn  and  derision,  on 
account  of  their  circumspect  conduct,  and  stead- 
t  walk  in  the  fear  of  God.    Soon  after  their 
removal,  Knud  (Canute)  Halversen  and  Elias 


Tasted,  both  of  Stavanger,  were  added  to  their 
little  community. 

Some  time  after  this,  Enoch  Jacobsen  got  ac- 
cess to  a  Danish  copy  of  Robert  Barclay's  Apolo- 
gy for  the  true  Christian  Divinity,  as  professed 
by  the  Society  of  Friends ;  a  book  which,  under 
the  Divine  blessing,  has  opened  the  understand- 
ings of  many,  and  carried  conviction  to  their 
hearts.  By  this  book,  he  discovered  that  there 
must  be  a  people  in  England  who  were  influenced 
by  the  same  religious  views  and  feelings  as  him- 
self. By  a  little  enquiry,  they  got  to  hear  of 
some  of  the  Friends  belonging  to  the  meeting  at 
Rochester.  To  one  of  these,  by  the  help  of  a 
Dictionary,  Enoch  Jacobsen  wrote  a  letter;  soon 
after  which,  they  received  a  visit  from  them. 
They  could  not,  then,  at  all  converse  intelligibly 
with  each  other;  yet,  by  signs,  in  love  and 
friendship,  they  understood  a  little  of  each  others' 
feelings. 

The  individual  to  whom  they  had  addressed 
the  letter,  in  company  with  William  Rickman, 
an  aged  minister,  paid  them  several  visits.  They 
were  also  visited  by  Frederick  Smith,  of  Croy- 
don, and  William  Martin,  of  Lewes,  and  other 
ministers  of  the  Society. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  by  permission  of 
the  officers  on  board,  they  held  a  meeting  for 
worship  in  a  little  chamber,  where  there  were 
assembled  twelve  persons  from  Norway  and  Den- 
mark, all  prisoners,  and  of  similar  religions 
views.  Through  Divine  condescension,  this 
proved  a  heart-tendering,  contriting  season, 
though,  none  of  them  understanding  English, 
they  could  gather  but  little  of  the  religious  com- 
munications delivered  amongst  them  by  the  Eng- 
lish Friends. 

In  the  year  1813,  they  had  a  most  acceptable 
visit  from  that  worthy  man  and  laborious  servant 
of  the  Lord,  Stephen  G-rellett,  of  North  America, 
but  a  native  of  France.  He  was  accompanied 
by  W.  Rickman  and  others.  By  permission  of 
the  officers,  a  place  was  prepared  for  a  meeting 
on  the  quarter-deck,  to  be  held  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week.  The  officers  were  present,  and  as 
many  of  the  people  as  the  place  would  accommo- 
date. This  proved  another  refreshing  season. 
Three  testimonies  to  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
were  delivered;  and  the  opportunity  was  con- 
cluded in  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and  praise  to  the 
Lord,  for  this  heart-tendering  season. 
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Elias  Tasted  remarks,  "We  began  to  hold 
silent  meetings  before  the  Lord,  previous  to  our 
knowing  anything  of  the  manner  in  which 
Friends  in  England  hold  their  meetings,  and  were 
almost  strangers  to  their  writings.  At  first,  we 
got  a  little  room  to  meet  in,  where  only  three 
persons  could  sit  at  once,  until  we  took  our  little 
cabin  in  the  ship  for  our  public  meeting  place, 
which  was  in  the  view  of  all  the  prisoners,  who 
now  seemed  very  kind  to  us,  though  previously 
they  appeared  to  hate  us.  It  then  seemed  as 
though  the  truth  had  more  power  over  our  out- 
ward than  over  our  inward  enemies. 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  our  captivity,  we  were 
about  thirty  persons,  Danes  and  Norwegians,  who 
professed  with  Friends.  We  held  our  meetings 
for  worship  thrice  in  the  week ;  but  there  was 
seldom  any  instrumental  ministry  amongst  us." 

In  the  year  1814,  when  the  time  of  their  re- 
lease came,  they  were  sent  home  to  their  own 
country,  and  were  separated  and  scattered  into 
several  different  localities.  Of  those  who  went 
to  Christiansand  and  to  Tronhjem  (Drontheim), 
little  is  now  known.  Of  the  little  company  who 
settled  at  Christiania,  there  will  be  found  further 
notice  in  the  ensuing  pages.  The  four  who  set- 
tled at  Stavanger  began  to  bear  a  faithful  testi- 
mony against  the  world  and  its  spirit.  They 
were  poor,  and  despised  by  many,  and  were 
obliged  to  hold  their  meetings  for  worship  some- 
times at  one  place,  and  sometimes  at  another, 
none  possessing  a  house  of  their  own. 

Several  of  the  Society  of  the  Hougeians  were, 
for  a  time,  very  kind  to  them,  and  sometimes  at- 
tended their  meetings  for  worship,  until  there 
arose  a  difference  of  opinion  between  Enoch  Ja- 
cobsen,  of  Christiania,  and  Hans  Neilsen  Houge. 
Then  the  latter  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Stavanger, 
advising  them  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Quakers;  and  thus  they  became  quite  separated, 
which  tended  to  the  preservation  of  Friends. 

In  the  attempt  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Friends  in  Norway,  it  has  been  expedient  to 
have  large  recourse  to  the  correspondence  which 
they  have  maintained  with  Friends  in  England, 
in  the  absence  of  personal  intercourse  or  oral 
communication.  The  translations  of  some  letters 
or  other  documents  which  they  have  attempted, 
or  their  own  letters  when  they  have  written  in 
English,  though  the  sense  intended  may  gener- 
ally be  safely  gathered,  yet,  in  most  cases,  the 
language  has  required  considerable  correction,  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  the  English  reader.  In  many 
instances,  their  own  phraseology  is  so  simple  and 
full  of  meaning,  that  it  has  been  retained. 

The  journals  of  those  Friends  who  have  visit- 
ed them,  have  been  freely  used;  as  that  of  Wil- 
liam Allen,  who,  in  company  with  Stephen  Grel- 
lett,  paid  them  a  visit  in  the  year  18 IS ;  and 
that  of  Thomas  Shillittoe,  1821.  Also,  a  paper 
has  been  furnished  by  Isaac  Sharp,  who  visited 
them,  in  company  with  E.  O.  Trcgcllcs  and 
John  Budge,  in   1816.    Two  or  three  papers 


are  also  inserted  by  permission  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings. 

The  first  individual  who  appears  to  have  em- 
braced the  principles  of  Friends,  as  far  as  has 
yet  been  discovered,  was  Enoch  Jaeohsen,  of 
Stavanger,  who  was  born  there  about  the  year 
1700.  His  father  was  a  carpenter.  When  he 
was  eleven  years  of  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
an  apothecary,  with  whom  he  remained  about 
five  years,  when  he  felt  an  inclination  to  go  to 
sea.  On  the  4th  of  the  10th  month,  1808,  with- 
out the  consent  or  knowledge  of  his  parents,  he 
went  on  board  the  Havneren,  a  privateer,  which 
soon  put  to  sea ;  but  they  were  out  but  three 
days,  when  they  were  captured  by  a  British  fri- 
gate, the  Ariadne,  and  takeu  to  Leith  harbor,  in 
Scotland,  where  he  was  imprisoned.  In  a  letter 
to  a  Friend,  dated  on  board  the  Fayen  prison- 
ship,  then  at  Chatham,  he  thus  describes  his 
feelings  on  the  event: — 

"  I  am  grieved  to  write  this ;  but  I  hope  all  is 
past,  and  that  I  have  witnessed  forgiveness,  even 
as  the  Apostle  says,  '  Ye  are  cleansed.'  When  I 
had  been  about  three  years  in  the  prison  in  Scot- 
land, I  was  removed  hither. 

"  This  voyage,  when  I  was  taken  prisoner,  was 
the  first  time  1  had  been  at  sea,  and  I  had  no 
thought  yet  as  to  what  would  become  of  my  soul 
when  I  leave  this  state  of  existence ;  but  I  wan- 
dered after  my  bodily  senses,  and  thought  that 
surely  I  was  a  Christian,  and  that  I  was  alive— 
but  I  was  dead. 

"  I  continued  so  for  a  time,  when  the  Al- 
mighty was  pleased  to  convince  me  that  it  was 
not  the  way  to  become  a  true  Christian,  so  long 
as  I  followed  such  a  course ;  but  that  a  man  must 
witness  repentance,  and  become  a  new  creatine, 
in  order  to  witness  salvation  and  eternal  peace  in 
Jesus  Christ." 

He  further  adds,  "Dear  brethren,  I  will  now! 
in  short  tell  you  how  wonderful  and  impenetra- 
ble the  ways  of  God  are.  His  goodness  and  hisj 
mercy  are  so  wonderfully  great,  that  He  would 
guide  me  in  the  right  way.  I,  who  am  so  young! 
and  have  sinned  so  much,  He  would  lead  me  in 
the  right  way,  and  not  suffer  me  to  be  overcome! 
of  evil,  if  I  would  but  follow  his  commands. 
You  may  see  that  I  am  not  a  learned  person.  I 
do  not  know  when  I  have  read  the  Holy  Bible,  audp 
it  is  but  lately  that  I  have  obtained  a  Testament :  | 
but  I  now  read  in  it  often,  and  have  need  to  do  so.'l 
He  then  expresses  the  difficulty  he  had  in  un- 
folding his  views  to  them,  for  want  of  a  bettci 
knowledge  of  the  language.    He  adds, — 

"I  believe  as  you  are  led  and  guided  by  the I 
Spirit  of  truth,  that  you  will  rejoice  with  me  fo: 
the  great  grace  that  I  have  lately  received  of  th< 
merciful  God;  and  my  wish  is,  that  both  yoi  I 
and  I  may  remain  faithful  unto  the  end,  and] 
sacrifice  ourselves  to  the  Almighty,  with  all  oul 
hearts  and  minds,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  I 
who  came  to  save  perishing  sinners,  and  to  sliovi 
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us  his  glory  that  was  given  him  by  the  Father, 
if  we  will  fullow  him  in  all  things." 

"  I  was  glad  to  observe  your  zeal,  and  for  that 
answer  you  gave  me,  that  you  did  not  use  any 
compliments ;  for,  by  that  understanding  and 
wisdom  that  the  just  God  has  given  me,  and 
gives  to  all  them  that  will  follow  his  commands, 
I  thought  it  must  be  given  you  of  God,  and  that 
it  was  done  to  prove  what  sort  of  a  spirit  had 
led  me  to  this  work,  whether  it  was  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  or  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  Jesus 
Christ  gives  to  all  them  who  do  His  will  and  con- 
fess His  name.  And  so  I  beseech  the  Omnis- 
cient God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  he  will  make  you  sensible  that  these  words 
that  I  now  speak  are  not  of  myself,  but  of  God. 
My  wish  and  desire  is  to  do  the  will  of  God,  as 
much  as  he  will  give  strength  and  instruction 
for,  by  his  good  Spirit.  I  am  satisfied  nothing 
is  wanting  on  his  part,  for  he  dispenses  his  gifts 
to  all :  to  some  he  gives  one,  to  some  two,  to 
others  three  pounds  (or  talents),  as  they  are 
faithful.  I  have  a  great  desire  to  write  you  a 
few  words,  and  to  obtain  an  answer,  my  breth- 
ren ;  that  I  may  be  afresh  animated  and  in- 
structed, and  to  have  my  attention  more  properly 
fixed  in  the  Spirit,  so  that  the  little  spark  I  have 
may  not  be  extinguished,  but  more  and  more 
enlightened. 

"  Then,  I  feel  that  Satan  seems  determined  to 
prevent  me  from  worshipping  God  as  I  should, 
or  getting  into  the  spiritual  state.  But,  dear 
brothers,  how  ingenious  and  guileful  he  is  !  Shall 
he,,  then,  subdue  God's  children?  Surely  he 
may  bite  the  heel ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Spirit  of 
God  draws  near  to  me,  I  can  fully  resist  him. 
And  as  I  am  still  young  in  Christ,  my  desire  is 
great  to  speak  with  you,  my  brothers;  for  I 
know  that  God  has  given  you  great  grace,  and 
has  counted  you  worthy  to  suffer  for  his  name's 
sake,  and  that  he  has  given  you  success.  You 
will,  therefore,  receive  your  reward.  God  has 
j  done  such  a  thing  in  you  that  you  should  be  in 
Him  an  elected  people.  Let  Him  be  honored 
and  praised  through  all  eternity." 

iTo  be  continued.; 


A  Minute  of  Colchester  Monthly  Meeting,  con- 
cern ing  Emma  Elizabeth  Woodward,  of 
Colchester,  who  died  the  21th  of  Twelfth 
Month,  1852,  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age;  a 
Minister  32  years. 

Our  dear  friend  was  a  native  of  Colchester,  and 
descended  from  parents  not  in  religious  profession 
with  us,  by  whom  she  was  carefully  trained  up 
in  the  practices  of  the  Established  Church.  She 
married  rather  early  in  life,  and,  with  her  hus- 
band, attended  Friends'  meetings  ;  and  becoming 
attached  to  our  mode  of  worship,  and  convinced 
of  the  rectitude  of  the  principles  we  profess,  she 
applied  for,  and  was  admitted,  in  the  year  1798, 
into  membership  with  us.    This  change  in  her 


religious  views  afforded  her  satisfaction  in  the 
retrospect ;  and  she  has  been  heard  to  express 
her  thankfulness  that  she  had  been  enabled  to 
accept  such  a  profession  of  the  truth  ;  and  we 
believe  she  was  strengthened  to  uphold  our  tes- 
timonies amongst  a  numerous  circle  of  relatives 
and  acquaintances,  of  various  religious  denomi- 
nations, with  much  consistency. 

In  the  year  1812,  she  experienced  a  sudden 
and  alarming  attack  of  illness,  of  some  continu- 
ance, which  left  to  an  affectionate  husband  and 
relatives  but  little  hope  of  her  recovery.  Under 
this  dispensation,  she  was  favored  to  witness  sup- 
port from  Him  who  is  strength  in  weakness,  and 
a  present  help  in  time  of  trouble ;  and  was  ena- 
bled to  put  up  her  petition  that  the  Divine  will 
might  be  done  in  her, — that  she  might  be  as 
clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  and  made  willing 
to  bear  the  cross,  and  be  obedient  to  whatever 
the  Great  Master  might  require  of  her.  In  this 
state  of  resignation,  she  records  that  she  experi- 
enced the  love  of  her  Heavenly  Father  to  over- 
shadow her  mind,  in  a  particular  manner,  with 
the  assurance  that,  should  she  be  then  taken,  her 
Saviour  would  be  with  her,  and  lead  her  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  bidding  her 
fear  no  evil,  for  his  rod  and  his  staff  would  com- 
fort her. 

For  some  time  previous  to  coming  forth  in  the 
ministry,  she  believed  that  such  a  sacrifice  would 
be  called  for  at  her  hands  j  and  in  1820  she  was 
strengthened  to  give  up  to  the  requiring,  which 
was  productive  of  peace  to  her  mind.  Her  com- 
munications amongst  us  were  not  at  much  length ; 
yet  they  were  delivered  in  simplicity,  and  with 
care  not  to  move,  in  the  exercise  of  her  gift, 
without  a  renewed  feeling  of  the  holy  anointing 
qualifying  for  the  service.  Thus  her  offerings 
bore  the  stamp  of  right  authority,  and  were  edi- 
fying and  acceptable  to  her  friends.  It  does  not 
appear  that  she  was  called  to  travel  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  beyond  uniting,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  her  Monthly  Meeting,  with  another  Friend 
in  a  visit  to  the  Meetings  in  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings of  Lincolnshire,  and  of  Cambridgeshire  and 
Huntingdonshire.  She  also  joined  another 
Friend  in  a  visit  to  most  of  the  families  of  this 
Monthly  Meeting. 

She  was  a  tender  and  affectionate  parent,  so- 
licitous for  the  best  welfare  of  her  offspring,  and 
desirous  to  train  them  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
To  the  poor  she  was  a  kind  benefactress,  commis- 
erating their  privations  and  afflictions;  and  in 
times  of  sickness,  whether  among  the  rich  or 
poor,  she  was  ever  ready  to  extend  advice  and 
assistance  ;  and  not  a  few  of  her  neighbors  and 
friends  can  gratefully  testify  to  the  "benefit  re- 
ceived from  l.er  experienced  judgment,  and  the 
tender  and  judicious  treatment  which  rendered 
her  services  on  such  occasions  particularly  valua- 
ble. These  were  marked  features  in  the  character 
of  our  dear  friend. 

She  was,  whilst  of  ability,  a  diligent  attender 
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of  our  meetings,  sometimes  under  circumstances 
of  difficulty;  but  during  the  latter  part  of  her 
life  she  was  often  deprived  of  this  privilege, 
being  much  confined  to  the  house  by  infirmities 
consequent  upon  advanced  age.  She  often  re- 
gretted this ;  yet  it  was  borne  with  patient  resig- 
nation. Her  last  illness  was  not  long ;  and  we 
believe  her  mind  was  stayed  upon  that  Rock 
which  is  a  sure  foundation.  She  often  uttered 
short  sentences  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  many 
times  saying  that  "  her  soul  magnified  the  Lord 
for  his  goodness,"  and  that  "  her  Saviour  was  all 
in  all  to  her."  Thus,  her  friends  have  the  con- 
soling belief  that  He  who  had  been  with  her, 
and  watched  over  her  all  her  life  long,  did  not 
forsake  her  in  the  hour  of  need ;  and  that  her 
end  was  peace. 


PIETY  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

Amongst  the  many  instances  tending  to  prove 
the  universal  operations  of  divine  grace  on  the 
human  heart,  a  particular  one  appeared  some 
years  ago  among  a  number  of  Indians  iu  the  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania.  These  people  were  very 
earnest  for  the  promotion  of  piety  among  them- 
selves, which  they  apprehended  to  be  the  effect 
of  an  inward  work,  whereby  the  heart  became 
changed  from  bad  to  good.  When  they  were 
solicited  to  join  other  Indians  in  the  war  against 
the  English,  they  absolutely  refused,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequence  to  themselves,  even  if 
the  fighting  Indians  should  make  slaves,  or,  as 
they  expressed  it,  negroes  of  them,  rendering 
this  reason  for  it,  that  when  God  made  men,  he 
did  not  intend  they  should  hurt  or  kill  one  an- 
other. Upon  being  further  conversed  with  re- 
specting their  religious  prospect,  he  who  had 
been  the  principal  instrument  in  raising  them  to 
a  sense  of  good,  gave,  in  substance,  the  following 
account : — That  being,  by  a  particular  provi- 
dence, brought  under  difficulty  and  sorrow,  he 
was  led  into  a  deep  consideration  of  the  state  of 
things  in  the  world ;  when,  seeing  the  folly  and 
wickedness  which  prevailed  amongst  men,  his 
sorrows  increased.  Nevertheless,  being  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  there  was  a  great  power  who 
had  created  all  things,  li is  mind  was  turned  from 
beholding  this  lower  world,  to  look  towards  him 
who  had  created  it,  and  strong  desires  were  be- 
gotten in  his  heart  for  a  further  knowledge  of  his 
(Jrcator.  lie  was  then  made  sensible  that  evil  not 
only  prevailed  in  the  world,  but  that  he  himself 
partook  much  of  its  baneful  influence,  and  lie  at 
last  found  his  own  heart  was  had  and  hard.  Upon 
this,  great  dejection  ami  trouble  seized  his  mind, 
with  an  inquiry,  what  would  become  of  his  soul? 
In  this  situation  he  cried  unto  that  powerful  Be- 
ing who,  he  was  sensible,  had  made  the  heart  of 
man  ;  and  after  a  long  time  of  sorrow  and  perse- 
verance in  seeking  tor  help,  (iod  was  pleased  to 
reveal  himself  to  his  mind,  and  to  put  his  good- 
ness iu  his  heart.    He  found  he  was,  as  he  cx- 
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pressed  it,  raised  above  himself  and  above  the 
world,  and  felt  that  his  heart  had  undergone 
some  great  change ;  the  hardness  and  badness  he 
had  so  long  groaned  under,  were  taken  away ;  it 
had  now  become  soft  and  good ;  he  found  so  much 
love  to  prevail  in  it  to  all  men,  that  he  thought 
he  could  bear  with  their  revilings  and  abuses 
without  resentment ;  appearing  sensible,  that  as 
the  hearts  of  all  men  were  bad  and  hard  till  God 
made  them  good,  the  ill  usage  he  received  from 
them  proceeded  from  the  same  evil  seed  under 
which  he  himself  had  so  long  groaned.  This 
sense  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  accom- 
panied with  a  constant  application  to  his  Maker 
to  take  away  the  badness  and  hardness  of  his 
heart,  and  make  it  soft  and  good,  was  what  he 
called  religion  ;  and  what,  upon  feeling  the  power 
of  God  to  his  comfort,  he  was  concerned  to  ex- 
hort his  brethren  to  seek  the  experience  of  in 
themselves.  And  further  said,  that  under  this 
dispensation  he  was  made  sensible  the  spirit  of 
religion  was  a  spirit  of  love,  which  led  those  who 
obeyed  it  into  love  to  all  men ;  but  that  men  not 
keeping  to  this  spirit  of  love,  an  opposite  spirit 
got  entrance  into  their  hearts ;  that  it  was  from 
hence  all  those  disorders  arose  which  so  much 
prevailed  amongst  men.  He  was  also  sensible 
there  was  still  an  evil  spirit  laboring  to  get  the 
mastery  in  his  heart,  in  opposition  to  the  gospel 
spirit;  but  that  those  who  had  been  visited  by  a 
power  from  God,  and  were  obedient  to  the  degree 
of  light  and  love  he  was  pleased  to  favor  them 
with,  would  be  more  and  more  strengthened  and 
established  therein.  He  had  also  a  prospect  of 
the  necessity  of  that  baptism  of  spirit  and  fire, 
which  the  scriptures,  and  the  experience  of  the 
faithful  in  all  ages,  testify  every  true  disciple  of 
Christ  must  undergo ;  whereby,  through  mortifi- 
cation and  death  to  self,  the  root  of  sin  is  de- 
stroyed. This  he  described  by  the  prospect  lie 
had  of  something  like  as  an  outward  fire  would 
be  to  the  natural  body,  which  he  must  pass 
through  in  order  to  attain  to  that  purity  of  heart 
he  desired.  He  further  observed,  that  whilst  he 
was  anxiously  beholding  this  fire,  he  saw  a  very 
small  path  close  to  it,  by  walking  in  which  ho 
might  go  round  the  fire,  and  the  painful  trial  be 
avoided.  This  he  understood  to  represent  the 
way  by  which  those  who  were  esteemed  wise  had 
found  means  to  avoid  that  probation  they  ought 
to  have  passed  through,  and  yet  retained  a  name 
amongst  men,  as  though  they  had  been  purified 
by  it. 

Thus  this  Indian,  untaught  by  books,  and 
unlearned  in  what  is  called  divinity,  through  the 
inshining  of  the  light  of  Christ  on  his  undeq 
standing,  explains  the  mystery  of  godliness  in 
a  plain  and  sensible  manner,  showing  that  true 
religion  remains  to  be  the  power  of  God  to  sal- 
vation, changing  and  purifying  the  heart,  and 
bringing  it  into  true  contrition  and  a  submissive 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God.  This  has  ever 
been  found  to  be  the  effect  of  its  operation  on  I 
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all  those  who,  by  devoting  themselves  to  God, 
become  the  true  followers  and  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ. — Benezet's  Path  to  Christian  Perfection. 


Notice  of  Joseph  Harvey,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Sarah  G.  Harvey,  of  Leeds,  England,  who 
died  12th  of  Eighth  month,  1852,  aged  five 
years. 

A  short  account  of  this  dear  little  boy  may 
perhaps  prove  instructive ;  especially  by  showing- 
how  a  Saviour's  love  can  support  even  a  little 
child  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  death. 

Though  a  child  who  had  had  much  to  contend 
with,  from  the  natural  impulsiveness  and  vivacity 
of  his  disposition,  he  had,  during  the  last  eighteen 
months  or  two  years  of  his  short  life,  shown  much 
thoughtful ness ;  and  latterly  there  had  been  an 
evident  and  often  successful  striving  to  overcome 
his  faults. 

Many  little  incidents  and  sayings  are  remem- 
bered, that  were  simply  regarded  at  the  time  as 
hopeful  indications  of  future  character,  but  which, 
in  connection  with  subsequent  events,  are  now 
thankfully  regarded,  as  evidencing  that  a  good 
work  was  then  begun  in  his  infant  heart. 

He  delighted  in  listening  to  Bible  stories  and 
hymns,  which  latter  he  committed  to  memory 
with  great  facility,  and  took  pleasure  in  repeating. 
Anecdotes  illustrating  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  were 
peculiarly  interesting  to  him.  Once,  when  about 
five  years  old,  he  said,  "  I  have  been  praying  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  come  into  my  heart;  but  mam- 
ma, we  must  watch  as  well  as  pray." 

Several  times,  during  the  latter  months  of  his 
life,  after  repeating  his  little  hymns,  which  he 
often  did,  with  evident  devotional  feeling,  he 
asked  "  if  he  might  pray  in  his  heart,"  adding, 
"  I  do  so  like  to  pray." 

He  left  home  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of 
Seventh  month,  along  with  his  parents  and  little 
brothers,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  grandmother  in  the 
country.  He  arrived  apparently  in  full  health 
and  in  high  spirits,  having  anticipated  this  visit 
with  keen  delight;  but,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels. 

During  one  of  the  agonizing  paroxysms  which 
marked  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  he 
asked  his  mamma  to  pray  for  him.  After  the  first 
day  or  two,  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  some- 
what abated,  but  still  resisted  all  medical  treat- 
ment. At  a  very  early  period,  however,  of  his 
illness,  his  afflicted  relatives  were  comforted,  by 
observing  that  he  was  kept  in  a  remarkably  sweet 
and  placid  state  of  mind.  Throughout  his  illness, 
which  continued  thirteen  days,  he  seemed  exempt 
from  fluctuations  of  mental  feeling ;  and  the  fre- 
quent sharp  attacks  of  bodily  pain  scarcely  dis- 
turbed, even  for  a  moment,  the  deep  peace  he 
Was  permitted  to  enjoy. 

On  one  occasion  he  said;  quite  spontaneously, 


"  Papa,  nothing  could  make  me  feel  happier  than 
I  do  now ;"  and,  when  asked  "  what  is  it,  dear, 
that  makes  thee  so  happy?"  he  replied,  "  thinking 
of  Jesus."  More  than  once  he  said  to  those  near 
him,  "  I  am  as  happy  on  this  bed  of  sickness  as 
if  I  was  in  health."  It  was  a  privilege  to  wait 
on  so  sweet  and  patient  a  little  sufferer,  and  he 
often  spoke  gratefully  of  the  kindness  and  atten- 
tion shown  him.  On  his  mother  saying  that  she 
would  gladly  do  more  for  him,  if  she  could  make 
him  better,  he  replied,  "  But  thou  knows,  mam- 
ma, God  could  make  me  better  in  one  day,  if 
he  liked." 

He  one  evening  sent  a  message  of  "  love  and 
kisses"  to  the  older  of  his  two  little  brothers,  and 
wished  him  to  be  a  good  boy.  He  told  his 
mother,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  he  was  sorry 
he  and  Willy  had  ever  quarrelled,  adding,  "  I 
hope  I  shall  never  do  so  again ;  I  hope  I  shall  be 
forgiven." 

At  another  time  he  said,  "  I  hope  I  am  one  of 
Jesus'  little  lambs;  I  should  like  to  be  good." 

In  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  his  mind 
became  less  bright  and  clear ;  but  there  were 
frequent  gleams  of  intelligence,  and  the  mention 
of  heavenly  things  would  often  elicit  a  sweet 
response,  or  a  beaming  smile. 

He  lingered  till  the  evening  of  the  12th  of 
Eighth  month,  when  his  happy  spirit  was  gently 
released  from  its  earthly  suffering  tenement,  and 
fled,  it  is  humbly  believed,  to  the  bosom  of  that 
Saviour  who  said  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

Though  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  it 
is  interesting  to  notice  an  instructive  similarity 
between  the  account  of  this  dear  child,  and  that 
at  page  44,*  the  concluding  remarks  of  which 
are  equally  applicable  to  this.  Both  bring  into 
view  some  of  the  truest  sources  of  consolation 
under  such  bereavements,  and  both  hold  out 
much  encouragement  to  the  pious  parent  very 
early  to  give,  and  to  the  young  child  willingly  to 
receive  that  religious  instruction,  which,  through 
the  Divine  blessing,  is  so  often  made  instru- 
mental, either  in  preparing  for  an  early  admission 
to  the  joys  of  heaven,  or  in  laying  a  good  founda- 
tion for  the  Christian  character,  and  for  that 
humble  walk  with  God,  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  the  various  duties  of  life,  which  is  among  the 
surest  evidences  of  a  real  interest  in  ■ '  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ." — Ann.  Monitor. 


DOES  THE  DEW  FALL  ? 

It  was  long  believed  that  dew,  like  the  rain, 
descended  from  the  sky.  And  doubtless  this  be- 
lief was  natural  enough  ;  for  it  was  observed  that 
the  dew  was  formed  in  the  greatest  abundance 
when  the  sky  was  bright  and  cloudless ;  and  was 

*  The  case  here  referred  to  may  be  found  at  page 
329,  Vol.  6,  of  Friends'  Review. 
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never  formed  at  all  unless  the  night  was  tolerably 
clear.  Thus  it  became  evident  that  there  was 
some  connection  between  the  state  of  the  sky 
and  the  quantity  of  the  dew;  though  the  nature 
of  this  connection  was  not  understood.  We  can 
not  wonder,  then,  that  men  should  believe  that 
the  dew  fell  from  the  sky  when  no  clouds  were 
in  the  way  to  prevent  it ;  and  that  they  could 
conceive  of  no  other  way  to  account  for  the  dew 
if  they  did  not  admit  that  it  had  come  down  from 
above.  Yet  this  belief  continued  to  prevail  after 
the  formation  of  dew  had  been  truly  explained ; 
and,  even  at  the  present  day,  there  are,  perhaps, 
few  people  who  have  quite  got  rid  of  the  old 
opinion.  For  this  reason  we  will  explain,  as 
clearly  as  we  can,  where  it  is  that  the  dew  comes 
from. 

The  first  experiments  that  were  made  in  order 
to  find  out  where  the  dew  comes  from,  seemed 
quite  to  overthrow  the  ancient  belief ;  but  they 
led  people  into  another  mistake,  for  they  appeared 
to  prove  that  it  ascended  from  the  earth.  It 
was  found  that,  when  plates  of  metal  were  placed 
out  in  the  open  air,  and  raised  at  some  distance 
from  the  ground,  their  under-surfaces  were  alone 
covered  with  dew.  In  addition  to  this,  it  had 
been  noticed  that  the  leaves  of  the  trees  had  often 
plenty  on  the  under  side,  and  little  or  none  on 
the  upper.  So,  too,  when  a  number  of  plates  of 
glass  were  exposed,  placed  at  different  heights 
above  the  ground,  it  was  found  that  the  under 
side  of  the  bottom  plate  was  covered  with  dew 
soon  after  the  evening  had  set  in,  then  the  top 
of  the.  same,  afterward  the  under  side  of  the 
second,  and  so  on  to  the  uppermost.  From  these 
experiments,  it  was  thought  the  gentle  dew  arose 
out  of  the  earth,  like  the  vapor  which  the  sun's 
warmth  causes  to  rise  from  the  moist  ground  in 
the  day  time ;  but,  though  these  observations 
were  all  correctly  made,  it  was  afterward  proved 
that  the  opinion  founded  upon  them  was  erro- 
neous. 

Before  we  can  explain  the  origin  of  dew,  you 
must  understand  that  the  air  which  surrounds  us 
contains  at  all  times  a  considerable  quantity  of 
moisture.  Without  this,  it  would  be  totally  unfit 
for  us  to  breathe  ;  and,  in  hot  weather,  would  be- 
come so  burning  and  pestilential,  that  animal  life 
could  not  exist.  This  moisture  is  dissolved  in 
the  air,  just  as  salt  is  in  the  w;  'er  of  the  sea; 
and  is  contained  in  it  c  "  lu  re,  but  in  larger 
quantity  near  the  surfac  he  earth  than  higher 
up;  because  near  the  earth  ♦!.  air  is  denser,  and 
is,  on  this  account,  able  to  contain  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  moisture.* 


•  Tim  author  has  in  this  instance  adopted  a  theory 
■which  is  supposed  to  have  been  suggested  by  Halley, 
hut  which  later  philosophers  have  proved  erioncons. 
The  quantity  of  water  which  can  be  sustained  in  the 
vaporous  state,  in  a  ™iven  space,  depends  on  its  tem- 
perature, and  not  Oil  the  density  of  the  atmospheric 
air.  Water  evaporates  even  more  rapidly  tinder  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  than  in  the  open 
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Now,  if  you  want  a  proof  that  the  air  contains 
moisture,  you  may  have  it  very  easily.  Take  a 
decanter  of  very  cold  water  from  a  well  or  spring, 
and  let  it  be  stoppered  down ;  when  you  have 
made  sure  that  it  is  perfectly  dry  on  the  outside, 
carry  it  into  a  warm  room,  and,  after  it  has  stood 
upon  the  table  a  short  time,  you  will  see  moisture 
gathering  about  the  outside  of  the  neck.  This 
will  go  on  increasingly,  till  the  water  within  be- 
comes as  warm  as  the  air  in  the  room,  and  then 
the  moisture  will  gradually  disappear.  This  is 
nothing  else  than  dew,  artificially  produced,  and 
is  occasioned  by  a  moisture  suspended  in  the  room 
being  deposited  upon  the  cold  glass. 

Now,  it  is  found  that  the  warmer  the  air  is, 
the  more  moisture  it  is  able  to  take  up ;  so  that, 
on  a  warm  summer's  day,  when  the  air  becomes 
greatly  heated,  and  when  the  sun  causes  a  large 
quantity  of  moisture  to  rise  out  of  the  earth,  there 
is  always  much  more  contained  in  the  air  than  j 
there  could  be  on  a  cold  day.  So,  too,  the  air  in 
a  warm  room  occupied  by  people  always  abounds 
in  moisture;  and  hence  it  very  soon  shows  itself 
upon  the  cool  surface  of  the  decanter.  When 
any  circumstance  causes  the  air  to  be  cooled  down 
so  much  that  it  is  no  longer  able  to  contain  all 
the  moisture  that  was  before  suspended  in  it,  that 
moisture  must  fall  in  the  shape  of  water,  just  as 
the  vaporous  clouds  become  converted  into  rain 
when  they  meet  with  a  cold  current  of  air.  It 
rests  upon  any  cool  surface  that  may  be  near. 

You  may  easily  have  a  very  good  illustration 
of  the  settling  down,  or  the  precipitation,  as  it  is 
called,  of  a  dissolved  substance,  when  the  fluid 
in  which  it  is  dissolved  becomes  less  able  to  sup- 
port it.  Take,  for  instance,  some  common  alum, 
and  dissolve  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water  as 
much  as  it  will  contain ;  now,  as  the  water  cools 
it  is  not  able  to  hold  so  much  of  the  salt  in  solu- 
tion ;  so  part  of  it  again  becomes  solid,  and  sinks 
to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  crystals.  Indeed, 
those  who  are  familiar  with  experiments  in  chem- 
istry, will  know  that  very  often,  when  solutions 
of  a  salt  are  cooled,  the  whole  becomes  suddenly 
converted  into  a  mass  of  beautiful  crystals.  It  is 
by  a  process  similar  to  this  that  the  moisture  in 
the  air  becomes  changed  into  dew  on  the  cold 
ground,  or  on  the  grass,  or  the  windows. 

We  know  that  the  warm  rays  of  the  bright 
sun  make  the  ground  hot  in  the  day-time  ;  so  hot, 
indeed,  that  we  can  scarcely  boar  to  put  our 

air.  Aqueous  vapor,  like  every  other  gas  which  is 
mixed  with  the  atmosphere,  is  compressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  strata,  and  hence  like 
the  air  itself  must  be  more  dense  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth  than  in  elevated  situations. 

In  this  article  where  the  author  speaks  of  the  mois- 
ture dissolved  in  the  «/>,  we  are  to  understand  the 
water  in  the  state  of  vapor,  which  is  mingled  with  the 
air,  not  sustained  by  it.  When  a  aiven  space,  whatever 
may  be  the  density  of  the  atmospheric  air,  contains  as 
much  moisture  as  it  can  sustain  in  the  state  of  vapor, 
at  the  exisling  temperature,  the  air  is  said  to  be  satu- 
rated with  vapor  ;  though,  more  strictly  speaking,  we 
should  say,  the  space  not  the  at'rit  contains  is  saturated. 
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hands  upon  it  in  the  days  of  summer.  Thus  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  sun  in  the  day-time  warms 
the  earth  very  much  more  than  it  does  the  air, 
so  that  the  moisture  can  never  become  dew  upon 
the  ground  while  the  sun  is  still  up  in  the  sky. 
But  no  sooner  has  the  sun  gone  down  than  the 
ground  begins  to  cool ;  it  sends  forth  heat  into 
the  air  aloft,  and  rapidly  cools  down,  till  it  be- 
comes much  colder  than  the  air  itself.  This  is 
called  radiation ;  and  the  earth  is  said  to  radiate 
its  heat  into  the  sky. 

Now,  we  know,  by  the  fact  of  snow  lying  all  the 
year  round  upon  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  that 
the  air  in  elevated  situations,  is  always  much 
colder  than  it  is  near  the  earth.  But  the  heat 
that  is  radiated  from  the  earth  warms  first  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  air,  and  this,  thereby  be- 
coming lighter,  rises,  and  then  the  cold  air  from 
above  rushes  down,  and  cools  still  more  the  earth 
and  lower  air.  After  the  ground  and  the  things 
upon  it  have  become  cooler  than  the  air,  and  the 
lower  air  itself  has  become  cooled  down  by  the 
cold  currents  which  descend  from  the  upper  re- 
gions, the  dew  begins  to  form,  and  is  deposited 
upon  the  cold  grass,  and  leaves,  and  ground. 

Now,  after  the  earth  has  become  colder  than 
the  atmosphere  above  it,  it  naturally  tends  to 
cool  the  air  that  is  close  to  it ;  and  the  cold  cur- 
rents rushing  down  also  assist  in  cooling  the  air 
near  the  earth.  Thus  it  is  that  the  moisture  is 
always  formed  into  dew  first  near  the  ground ; 
and  then  the  air  gradually  becomes  cool  higher 
and  higher  up,  and  more  and  more  moisture  con- 
tinues to  settle.  This  explains  how  it  was  that 
the  plates  of  glass  we  spoke  of  before  first  had 
dew  settle  upon  those  nearest  the  ground,  and 
then  the  clew  appeared  gradually  to  rise  and  cover 
the  higher  plates ;  and  it  also  explains  another 
phenomenon,  viz.,  the  rising  of  the  mist  after  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  which  seems  to  form  along 
the  ground  in  the  meadows,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance of  rising  out  of  the  ground  as  it  gradually 
forms  higher  up  in  the  air,  but  which  is  no  other 
than  the  moisture  of  the  air  becoming  visible, 
and  beginning  to  settle,  as  it  cooled. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  dew  neither  falls  from 
the  sky  nor  rises  out  of  the  ground.  It  descends 
not  from  the  broad  expanse  of  heaven,  nor  is  it 
the  offspring  of  the  rising  morn,  though  such 
has  been  the  language  of  the  poets.  Thus  Tasso 
sings  : 

"  Aurora,  smiling  from  her  tranquil  sphere, 

O'er  vale  and  mountain  sheds  forth  dew  and  light." 

Such  is  the  charming  imagery  of  the  poet :  but 
the  plain  truth  is  this,  that  the  dew  is  derived 
from  the  moisture  accumulated  in  the  air  during 
the  day,  and  which  the  coolness  of  night  causes 
to  collect  into  those  extremely  minute  and  beau- 
tiful drops  which  cling  to  whatever  is  exposed 
to  them. 

But  we  may  wonder  why  it  is  that  we  do  not 
always  find  dew  upon  the  grass  after  a  warm  day; 
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and  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  is  sure  to  be 
most  clew  when  the  night  is  clear.  The  rea,c  on 
is,  that  clouds  prevent  the  cooling  down  of  the 
air.  The  clouds  themselves  radiate  the  heat 
which  they  receive  from  the  earth  back  again  to 
it ;  and  thus  the  heat  is  confined  within  the  space 
between  them  and  the  ground,  so  that  the  air  can 
not  be  sufficiently  cooled  down  for  dew  to  appear. 
But  a  few  clouds,  or  even  a  single  one,  will  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  escape  of  heat  into 
the  open  sky  above,  and  thus  of  lessening  the 
amount  of  dew.  Even  the  thinnest  cambric 
handkerchief,  spread  near  the  ground,  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  dew  on  the  ground 
beneath  it ;  by  which  we  may  at  once  understand 
how  it  is  that  the  gardener  is  able  to  protect  his 
tender  plants  from  the  cold  of  night,  by  covering 
them  with  a  thin,  light  matting. 

It  is  only  when  the  night  is  calm — 

"  When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene." 

that  the  dew  appears  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
It  is  then  that  the  heat  which  is  radiated  from 
the  earth  can  be  readily  dispersed  into  the  im- 
measured  depths  of  space ;  and  if  the  air  is  at  the 
same  time  loaded  with  moisture,  then  every  thing 
is  covered  with  the  glittering  dew,  which  con- 
tributes to  make  the  fields  appear  so  fresh  and 
green  in  the  early  morning. 

It  is  observable  that  the  dew  does  not  lie 
equally  on  all  kinds  of  substances.  If,  forinstance, 
we  notice  how  it  lies  upon  a  gate,  we  always  see 
much  less  upon  the  iron-work — such  as  the  screws 
and  hinges — than  upon  the  wood-work.  There 
will  also  be  much  more  on  glass  than  on  any 
metal  for  it  is  found  that  bad  conductors  of  heat 
have  always  more  dew  on  them  than  good  con- 
ductors. The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  heat 
radiating  from  them  cools  the  surface  of  bad  con- 
ductors more  rapidly  than  good  ones,  and  of 
course  the  colder  the  body,  the  more  dew  is  de- 
posited upon  it.  By  using  very  delicate  (that  is, 
very  fine)  instruments,  the  grass  is  found  to  be 
colder  at  night  than  the  garden  mould,  and  the 
garden  mould  cooler  than  the  firm  gravel  path. 
So,  too,  the  surface  of  snow  is  always  very  cold ; 
and  that  of  wool  or  swan's  down,  laid  on  the  snow, 
is  still  colder.  These  soft,  loose  substances  are 
therefore  very  good  for  experimenting  on  the 
quantity  of  dew  falling ;  and  they  can  easily  be 
weighed  before  and  after  the  experiment. — Har- 
per's Magazine. 


REVOLUTION  IN  CHINA,  AND  GTJTZLAFF. 

Among  the  incidents  worth  recalling  to  mind 
that  have  preceded  the  present  revolution  in 
China,  in  connection  with  its  Christian  element, 
the  influence  of  Gutzlaff,  the  missionary,  is  im- 
portant. Seven  years  since,  in  Europe,  I  heard 
read  a  letter  from  this  distinguished  missionary, 
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in  which  he  mentioned  that,  at  that  moment, 
there  were  twelve  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Chinese  being  printed  by  Chinese  printers  in 
different  cities  of  the  Empire,  as  a  speculation, 
and  to  answer  a  certain  demand  which  existed 
for  information  about  Christianity. 

In  the  same  letter,  GutzlaiF  affirmed,  that  he 
was  a  member  of  a  society  of  Chinese,  consisting 
of  scores  of  persons,  who  were  devoted  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  the  Empire ;  and  this 
was  at  a  time  when  the  number  of  proselytes,  in 
connection  with  the  Protestant  missions,  was 
very  small,  and  when  the  members  of  those  mis- 
sions, it  must  be  confessed,  did  not  fully  sympa- 
thize with  the  methods  of  operation  adopted  by 
Gutzlaff,  who  at  this  time  was  British  interpre- 
ter. The  members  of  this  Society  were  in  the 
habit  of  travelling  from  city  to  city,  supporting 
themselves  jointly  by  their  own  labors,  and  by 
contributions  to  a  common  fund. — Jour,  of  Com- 
merce. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  15,  1853. 


In  the  8th  and  1 1th  numbers  of  our  Fifth  volume 
a  brief  notice  appeared,  of  a  visit  paid  by  some 
American  and  English  Friends,  to  the  few  inhabit- 
ants of  Norway,  who  bear  our  name,  and  who  have 
adopted  our  principles.  By  the  kindness  of  one 
of  those  friends,  the  editor  of  the  Review  has  been 
recently  put  into  possession  of  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining an  account,  though  not  as  full  and  com- 
plete as  he  could  have  wished,  of  the  rise  of  this 
little  community.  As  it  is  believed  that  the  infor- 
mation which  this  pamphlet  contains,  limited  as 
it  is,  will  be  new  and  interesting  to  many  of  our 
readers,  a  portion  of  it  is  given  in  the  present 
number;  and  it  is  intended  to  insert  in  subsequent 
numbers,  the  principal  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  matter  included  in  the  pamphlet. 


Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. — The  information 
which  had  been  received  at  this  office,  prior  to 
the  preparation  of  this  number  for  the  press,  rela- 
tive to  the  proceedings  of  that  large  assembly,  is 
very  brief  and  imperfect;  yet  we  submit  to  our 
readers  an  outline  of  those  proceedings,  as  de- 
duced from  the  letters  received.  As  it  is  directed 
that  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  shall  be  printed, 
care  will  be  taken,  when  that  document  comes  to 
hand,  to  select  for  insertion  in  the  Review,  such 
portions  as  may  appear  likely  to  interest  our 
readers. 

The  meeting  convened  as  usual  on  Fifih  day. 
the  29th  ult.,  the  number  in  attendance  being 
nearly  correspondent  with  what  appeared  in  pre- 
vious years.    The  house,  though  large,  is  said  to 


have  been  filled  to  overflowing.  A  number  of 
Ministers  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  pre- 
sent. Epistles  from  all  the  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
except  North  Carolina,  were  received  and  read; 
to  which  replies  were  directed  to  be  prepared  by 
a  committee  selected  for  the  purpose.  A  minute, 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  being  attached  to  the 
epistle  from  New  England,  the  meeting  directed 
that  it  should  be  printed  and  subjoined  to  the 
printed  minutes.  It  was  also  concluded  to  print 
8000  copies  of  the  London  general  epistle  for  cir- 
culation among  their  members. 

Renewed  exertions  to  sustain  and  improve  the 
condition  of  the  Boarding  school,  were  made ;  in 
which  some  young  Friends  manifested  a  very 
commendable  zeal.  There  appears  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  that  institution  is  in  the  way  of  being 
put  into  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  it  had 
ever  previously  obtained.  But  we  defer,  until  the 
printed  minutes  come  to  hand,  the  attempt  to  fur- 
nish the  particulars. 

The  number  of  children  of  suitable  age  to  at- 
tend school,  reported  this  year,  is  8847.  Number 
of  Friends'  schools  112;  and  the  number  of  other 
schools,  taught  by  Friends,  132. 

An  interesting  report  was  received  from  the 
committee  charged  with  the  Indian  concern,  and 
SI 200  were  directed  to  be  raised  for  the  promo- 
tion of  that  object.  It  is  stated  that  two  Shawnese, 
a  man  and  a  woman,  were  in  attendance  at  the 
Yearly  Meeting. 

A  new  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  Iowa,  for  which 
application  was  made  last  year,  to  be  called  Plea- 
sant Plain  Quarter,  has  been  granted,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  attend  the  opening. 

The  Meeting  concluded  on  Third  day,  the  14th 
inst. 


Married,— On  the  8th  of  last  month,  at  Friends 
Meeting  House,  Lincoln,  Addison  County,  Ver- 
mont, William,  son  of  Charles  Taber,  of  Farn- 
ham,  Canada  East,  to  Axah  M.,  daughter  of  John 
Huntington,  of  the  former  place. 

 At  Friends'  Meeting,  at  Pleasant  Plain, 

on  the  14th  day  of  9th  month.  Enos  C.  Hobson,  to 
Mary  A.,  daughter  of  William  Moorman,  both 
members  of  that  Meeting. 

— - —  The  same  day  and  place,  Isaac  Wil- 
son, of  Richland  Monthly  Meeting,  to  Sarah  A., 
daughter  of  John  Andrews,  of  Pleasant  Plain 
Monthly  Meeting. 

Died, — Of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  on  2d  of  1st 
mo..  Elijah  Brownell.  Superintendent  of  Adrian 
Quarterly  Meeting  Boarding  School,  in  th  47th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  minister  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  him,  and  an  ardent  and  devoted 
friend  of  the  African  race.  [This  notice,  it  ap- 
pears, was  delayed  by  mistake.] 

 At  her  residence,  near  Fairfield,  Hendricks 

County,  Indiana,  on  the  17th  of  last  month,  after 
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a  severe  illness  of  six  weeks,  which  she  bore  with 
patience,  Sally  Milhous,  widow  of  Robert  Mil- 
hous.  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of 
Fairfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

 Of  pulmonary  consumption,  on  the  12th  of 

4th  month  last,  Martha  S.,  wife  of  Daniel  Wil- 
liams, in  the  36th  year  of  her  age,  an  esteemed 
member  of  Flushing  Monthly  Meeting,  Belmont 
county,  Ohio. 

 At  his  residence,  in  Greensboro',  Henry 

county,  Indiana,  on  the  morning  of  the  33d  of  last 
month,  Aexer  Fickeking,  an  esteemed  member 
of  Duck  _  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  49th 
year  of  his  age. 

This  dear  friend  was  called  suddenly  away, 
having  attended  his  Monthly  Meeting  on  fifth  day 
the  22d,  and  participated  in  the  business  of  Soci- 
ety as  usual,  and  returned  home  apparently  in 
health;  but  near  the  midnight  hour,  he  was 
awakened  by  the  "stern  messenger,"  and  early 
the  following  mom  his  spirit  was  released  from 
this  earthly  tabernacle.  Thus  plainly  verifying 
the  declaration  "That  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are 
in  death." 

 On  the  3d  inst,,  at  the  residence  of  his 

father,  John  Fletcher,  in  this  city,  Daniel 
Fletcher,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age,  a  member 
of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 

 On  the  22d  of  the  5th  month  last,  near  Har- 

veysburg,  Ohio,  Joseph,  son  of  John  and  Mahala 
Harvey,  in  the  7th  year  of  his  age. 

It  is  believed  that  a  more  extended  notice  of 
this  dear  little  boy  might  be  useful  to  some  juven- 
ile readers  of  the  Review. 

His  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  the  ease  and 
freedom  with  which  he  conversed,  had  endeared 
him  to  many  who  knew  him.  He  was  remarka- 
ble for  his  strict  adherence  to  truth,  and  care  to 
avoid  the  use  of  bad  words;  sometimes  he  re- 
proved boys  older  than  himself  for  using  profane 
language,  telling  them  it  was  'wicked  to  swear,' 
and  on  different  occasions,  asserted  his  belief  that 
such  as  swore  and  told  lies  could  not  expect  their 
'  Heavenly  Father'  to  love  them  nor  to  go  to  hea- 
ven when  they  die.  And,  from  the  brightness  of 
his  countenance,  as  he  asked  questions,  and  heard 
answers  respecting  heavenly  things,  we  believe 
his  mind,  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  not  only 
while  in  health,  but  during  his  short  illness— was 
filled  with  the  same  hope  that  animates  the  Chris- 
tian of  riper  years. 

[We  do  not  insert  notices  of  the  death  of  child- 
ren, unless  they  are,  as  in  this  case,  attended  with 
unusual  manifestations  of  early  piety.] 


WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 
A  Teacher  is  wanted  in  the  Boys'  Classical  De- 
partment. Application  may  be  made  to  either  of 
the  undersigned.  William  Evans,  Samuel  Hilles, 
Pennock  Passmore,  Thomas  Evans,  Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr. 

Phila.  9th  mo.  19th,  1853. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Term  will  begin  on  Fourth  day,  10th 
month  12th.  Applications  for  admission  may  be 
addressed  to  Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  No.  39  High  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. 3ti 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Wanted  a  Friend  capable  of  keeping  accounts, 
making  purchases  and  rendering  general  assis- 
tance, at  Friends'  Asylum. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Worth- 
ington,  Superintendent,  at  the  Institution  near 
Frankford. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

FLAX  IN  AMERICA, 

With  some  observations  on  the  history  of  its  cul- 
ture and  manufacture  in  other  countries,  and 
their  prospects  in  our  own. 

[Continued  from  page  60.] 

The  Flax  Plant  (Linum  usitatissimum)  was 
undoubtedly  indigenous  to  Egypt,  where  it  has 
been  grown  and  prepared  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses from  remotest  antiqtrity. 

The  modern  traveller,  in  passing  along  the 
rich  plains  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  witnesses 
the  same  broad  fields  covered  with  its  graceful, 
bell  shaped,  little  blue  flower,  over  which  it  has 
blossomed  for  more  than  four  thousand  years. 

The  "wisdom  of  Egypt,"  so  frequently  alluded 
to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  seems  early  to  have 
discovered  the  valuable  properties  of  this  plant, 
and  the  proper  methods  of  preparing  and  manu- 
facturing the  fibre.  Perhaps  the  earliest  written 
record  on  the  subject  is  found  in  Genesis;  where 
Pharaoh,  in  receiving  Joseph  with  royal  honors, 
is  said  to  have  "arrayed  him  in  vestures  of  fine 
linen,  and  put  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck." 
This  was  about  1700  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  the  employment  of  a  word  designating 
the  quality  of  the  linen,  indicates  a  considerable 
progress  in  the  arts  of  preparation  and  manufac- 
ture at  that  time. 

During  the  plagues  with  which  Egypt  was 
visited  nearly  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  it  is 
related  that  "there  was  a  grievous  hail  which 
smote  every  herb  of  the  field;  and  the  flax  and 
the  baidey  were  smitten ;  for  the  barley  was  in  the 
ear  and  the  flax  was  boiled."  These  two  allu- 
sions are  the  earliest  notices  of  flax  in  the  sacred 
writings. 

An  earlier  record  than  this,  however,  in  all 
probability  exists  in  the  inscriptions  and  paint- 
ings on  the  Egyptian  sepulchres.  A  very  re- 
markable painting  has  been  discovered  in  one  of 
their  grottoes,  of  which  engravings  have  beea 
made;  and  one  of  these  is  now  before  the  writer. 
It  represents  the  labors  of  agriculturalists  among 
corn  and  flax.  Three  persons  are  pulling  flax; 
another  is  binding  it  up  into  bundles,  which  a 
fifth  carries  away  on  his  shoulders  to  the  rippler, 
who  is  clearing  the  straw  of  its  seed  by  drawing- 
it  through  an  iron  comb,  precisely  as  it  is  done 
at  present  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  A  heap  of 
seed  lies  near  the  rippler,  and  a  bundle  of  cleaned 
straw  by  his  side. 
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If  the  conclusions  which  modern  antiquarians* 
have  arrived  at,  after  patient  research  and  com- 
parison, be  at  all  correct,  this  painting  probably 
carries  back  the  history  of  the  cultivation  of  flax 
to  a  much  earlier  period  than  that  of  Joseph  or 
Moses.  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  its  uses 
were  discovered  shortly  after  the  first  settlement 
in  Egypt  of  a  portion  of  the  dispersed  races  of 
the  plains  of  Shinar. 

This  inference  seems  reasonable  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case ;  the  wild  plant  growing  luxuri- 
antly on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  warm  climate  preferring  so  light 
and  cool  a  covering,  to  the  heavier  fabrics  which 
the  wool  of  sheep  or  goats  afforded.  For  the 
first  idea  of  its  preparation,  and  appropriation  to  a 
practical  use,  we  must  refer  to  that  same  measure 
of  revelation  which  has  dictated  to  man  so  many 
of  the  discovei'ies  of  science;  and  which  in  the 
inferior  animals  we  recognise  under  the  name  of 
instinct,  as  teaching  the  spider  to  spin  and  weave, 
and  the  wasp  to  manufacture  a  legitimate  article 
of  paper. 

In  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilder- 
ness, (Exodus  xxxvi.  v.  8,)  it  is  related  that 
"  Every  wise  hearted  man  among  them  that 
wrought  the  work  of  the  tabernacle,  made  ten 
curtains  of  fine  twined  linen,  and  blue,  and  pur- 
ple and  scarlet,"  thus  showing  a  further  progress 
in  the  art  by  dyeing  the  woven  fabric.  Afterwards 
when  Moses,  by  Divine  command,  instituted  the 
order  of  the  priesthood,  it  is  stated  (Chap,  xxxix. 
2 — 5,)  that  they  made  "the  holy  garments  for 
Aaron.  And  he  made  the  ephod  of  gold,  and 
blue  and  purple  and  scarlet  and  fine  twined  linen, 
as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses."  From  these 
records  it  appears  that  the  Israelites  carried  with 
them  out  of  Egypt,  the  entire  art  of  the  manu- 
facture and  coloring  of  linen  fabrics. 

There  appears  to  have  been  in  all  countries  and 
ages  of  the  world,  a  preference  for  linen  gar- 
ments for  the  priesthood;  arising  probably  from 
the  purity  and  fineness  of  its  fabric  and  texture. 
The  priests  of  Isis  and  Osiris  in  Egypt  were 
clothed  in  these  garments  from  earliest  antiquity.t 

Again  in  Ezckiel's  prophecy  of  the  return  of 


•  Dr.  Lepsius,  a  distinguished  Prussian  antiquary", 
asserts  many  of  these  sepuehral  paintings  to  he  coeval 
with  the  great  Pyramid  ;  and  adds,  "  They  are  as  fresh 
and  perfect  as  if  finished  yesterday.  The  pictures  and 
sculptures  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs,  represent  scenes 
in  the  lives  of  the  deceased  persons,  whose  wealth  in 
cattle,  rish-boats,  servants,  &c,  is  ostentatiously  dis- 
played before  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  All  this  gives 
an  insight  into  private  life  among  the  ancient  Egypt- 
ians. By  the  help  of  these  inscriptions  I  think  I  could 
make  a  court  calendar  of  the  reign  of  King  Cheops. 

"  In  some  instances  I  have  traced  the  graves  of 
falher,  son,  grandson  and  even  great  grandsons j  all 
that  now  remains  of  the  distinguished  families,  which 
fir*  thousand  years  ago  formed  the  nobility  of  the 
land." 

f  For  the  following  information,  and  also  many  sug- 
gestions for  further  research,  I  am  indebted  to  an 
anonymous  but  able  and  accurate  work  on  the  "  Arts 


the  Divine  glory  to  the  temple,  and  the  renewal 
of  the  sacred  ordinances  (Chap.  xliv.  17,  18, 
19)  there  appears  the  same  preference  for  the 
purity  of  linen  vestments.  "And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  that  when  they  enter  in  at  the  gates  of 
the  inner  court,  they  shall  be  clothed  with  linen 
garments;  and  no  wool  shall  come  upon  them, 
while  they  minister  at  the  gates  of  the  inner 
court  and  within.  They  shall  have  linen  bonnets 
upon  their  heads,  and  shall  have  linen  breeches 
upon  their  loins;  they  shall  not  gird  themselves 
with  anything  that  causeth  sweat.  And  when 
they  go  forth  into  the  outer  court  they  shall  put 
off  the  garments  wherein  they  have  ministered, 
and  put  on  other  garments.  They  shall  not  sanc- 
tify the  people  with  their  garments." 

There  is  another  remarkable  testimony  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  flax  culture,  and  the  skill  to 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  attained  in  its  manu- 
facture, which  from  its  tangible  and  unanswera- 
ble character,  renders  it  if  possible  superior  to 
the  written  evidences  already  quoted.  For  even 
against  the  sacred  records,  it  may  be  urged  that 
the  Hebrew  word  translated  flax,  might  possibly 
with  equal  correctness,  have  been  rendered  dif- 
ferently. 

And  many  learned  attempts  have  been  made 
to  prove  that  the  Greek  word  BiWoc  or  Byssus 
which  occurs  in  the  historical  descriptions  of 
Egyptian  art,  applies  more  correctly  to  cotton 
than  to  flax.  Although  these  arguments  have 
been  satisfactorily  refuted  by  evidences  drawn 
from  critical  analogies,  yet  the  recent  examina- 
tions, by  Mr.  Bauer  and  Dr.  Ure,  of  the  Mummy 
cloths  of  Egypt,  have  forever  set  this  question  at 
rest;  and  proved  that  the  linen  of  those  ancient 
days  was  precisely  the  same  article  which  is 
manufactured  in  our  own. 

Owing  to  the  dilapidated  and  perishing  con- 
dition to  which  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries 
had  reduced  the  fabric,  it  was  for  a  long  time 
impossible  to  decide  whether  the  cloths  were  cot- 
ton or  linen.  A  number  of  scientific  men  after 
repeated  chemical  experiments  pronounced  that 
they  were  cotton ;  among  the  most  distinguished 
of  whom  were  Rouelle,  of  the  French  Academy 


and  pastoral  life  of  the  Ancients,"  published  by  the 
Harpers,  1845. 

"  The  Egyptian  priests  use  linen  garments  not  only 
externally  but  for  under  clothing." — St.  Jerome  on 
Eztkiel. 

"  Plutarch  relates  that  the  priests  of  Tsis  wore  linen 
on  account  of  its  purity,  and  adds  that  they  were 
buried  in  their  sacred  vestments." 

Apuleius  in  his  Apologia  makes  a  similar  statement. 
"  A  linen  cloth  is  the  purest  covering  for  Divine  ob- 
jects. For  wool,  taken  from  sheep,  was  deemed  a  pro- 
fane attire  even  according  to  the  early  tenets  of  Orpheus 
and  Pythagorus.  But  flax,  that  cleanest  and  best  pro- 
duction of  the  field,  is  used  not  only  for  the  inner  but 
the  outer  clothing  of  the  most  holy  priests  of  the 
Egyptans  ;  and  also  for  covering  sacred  objects." 

Herodotus  also  in  his  history  of  Egypt  makes  the 
same  assertion  with  regard  to  the  linen  vestments  of 
the  priests. — See  Cary's  Translation. 
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(1750);  and  Dr.  John  Forster,  who  carefully 
examined  the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum; 
and  both  of  whom  agreed  in  this  opinion ;  which 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  such  men  as  Porson, 
Young,  Heeren,  Gresenius,  and  many  others;  with- 
out examination  themselves  but  referring  to  the 
evidence  of  Rouelle  and  Forster. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  general 
weight  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  their 
being  linen;  or  at  all  events  that  they  were  com- 
posed indiscriminately  of  both  linen  and  cotton. 

To  this  latter  opinion,  M.  Jornard  .(1811), 
the  distinguished  coadjutor  of  Hamilton,  in 
his  great  work  on  Egypt,  lent  his  high  authority; 
and  also  Dr.  Granville,  who  published,  in  1825, 
a  paper  on  this  subject,  in  the  "Philosophical 
Transactions"  for  that  year. 

About  this  latter  date,  however,  a  scientific 
gentleman  largely  engaged  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, and  also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
James  Thompson,  commenced  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  this  subject,  the  result  of  which 
he  published  ten  years  afterwards,  in  the  Philo- 
sophical] Magazine,t  and  which  have  finally 
settled  the  whole  cpiestion,  by  proving  incon- 
testibly  that  these  cloths  are  all  linen.  Both 
cotton  and  flax  being  vegetable  substances, 
no  chemical  test  could  be  used  in  the  investiga- 
tion, but  a  more  efficient  and  satisfactory  agent 
was  found  in  a  powerful  achromatic  microscope. 
This  was  superintended  by  a  gentleman  named 
Bauer,  of  Kew,  and  to  him  Mr.  Thompson  for- 
warded above  four  hundred  specimens  of  mummy 
cloth,  which  were  all  subjected  to  a  careful  ex- 
amination. The  specimens  of  fibre  were  each  one 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  were 
magnified  four  hundred  times  in  all  dimensions. 
The  result  was  instantaneous  and  conclusive ;  no 
doubt  whatever  remaining,  on  placing  the  texture 
under  the  glass,  of  its  ultimate  elements.  The 
flax  fibre  is  a  transparent,  cane-like,  jointed,  hol- 
low tube,  with  a  smooth,  polished,  exterior  cylin- 
drical surface.  The  cotton  fibre  is  a  spirally- 
twisted,  flattened,  and  hairy  filament,  presenting 
innumerable  minute  edges  on  the  surface. 

Since  that  time,  Dr.  Uret  has  added  his  testi- 
mony to  the  same  fact,  and  the  question  is  now 
regarded  as  entirely  settled.  Hence  we  may 
safely  appreciate  the  great  extent  of  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  fabrics  in  Ancient  Egypt,  and 


*  Dr.  Ure  says,  after  a  very  accurate  observation, 
and  an  elaborate  description  of  the  differences  of  the 
flax  and  cotton  fibre,  "Mummy  cloth  tried  by  these 
criteria  in  the  microscope,  appears  to  be  composed, 
both  in  its  warp  and  woof,  of  yarns  of  flax,  and  not  of 
cotton.  A  great  variety  of  the  swathing  fibres  have 
been  examined  with  an  excellent  achromatic  micro- 
scope, and  they  all  evinced  the  absence  of  cotton  fila- 
ments." 

t  The  whole  of  thi3  interesting  article  will  repay  a 
perusal,  for  its  valuable  details  of  this  experiment.  It 
may  be  found  in  the  November  number  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine  for  1834,  bound  copies  of  which  are 
preserved  in  all  our  public  libraries. 


the  universality  of  their  consumption  for  all  pur- 
poses of  domestic  life,  as  well  as  for  embalment 
of  the  dead. 

Many  articles  of  clothing  and  household  use, 
shirts,  sheets,  table-covers,  and  napkins,  made,  as 
in  our  days,  of  fine  linen,  were  wrapped  around 
the  embalmed  body,  some  of  which  now  appear 
occasionally  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation. 
A  French  traveller,  M.  Cailland,  indulged  the 
fantastic  taste  of  actually  making  use  of  a  napkin 
found  in  one  of  the  later  tombs,  which  he  had 
washed  eight  times  without  injury.  He  relates 
the  "feelings  of  veneration  with  which  he  un- 
folded every  day  this  venerable  linen,  which  had 
been  woven  over  1700  years." 

Not  only  however  was  flax  manufactured  for 
domestic  consumption  in  Egypt,  but  its  products 
formed  a  large  and  important  article  of  commerce. 
We  read  that  "  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out 
of  Egypt,  and  linen  yarn;"  the  "king's  merchants 
received  the  linen  yarn  at  a  price."  (2  Chron. 
i.  16.)  The  Prophet  Ezekiel,  in  enumerating 
the  luxuries  of  ancient  Tyre,  in  his  prediction  of 
its  downfall,  says :  "  Fine  linen  with  broidered 
work  from  Egypt  was  that  which  thou  spreadest 
forth  to  be  thy  sail."  (Chap,  xxvii.  v.  7.)  Hero- 
dotus also  endeavors  to  trace  some  resemblance 
between  the  ancient  Colchians  and  Egyptians, 
"from  the  similar  methods  they  observe  in  prepar- 
ing flax  and  making  linen,  which  differ,"  he  says, 
"  from  those  employed  by  any  other  nations."* 

The  knowledge  of  its  culture  was  however  by 
no  means  confined  to  Egypt,  though  that  place 
appears  to  have  been  its  native  home.  It  has 
been  seen  that  the  children  of  Israel,  when  they 
escaped  from  Egyptian  bondage,  carried  with  them 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  its  manufacture. 
There  is  curious  incidental  evidence  that  the  art 
of  its  culture  and  preparation  existed  in  Palestine 
before  they  arrived  there.  The  two  spies  which 
Joshua  sent  out  to  Jericho,  were  concealed  by 
their  frail  hostess  "  upon  the  roof  of  the  house, 
with  the  stalks  of  flax  which  she  had  laid  in 
order  upon  the  roof"  (Josh.  ii.  6) ;  to  which 
Josephus  adds,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  "she 
was  drying  the  bundles." 

It  is  evident  also  that  in  after  times  flax  was 
industriously  cultivated  by  the  Hebrews,  and  that 
its  manufacture  was  considered  a  necessary  part 
of  domestic  industry.  Witness  Solomon's  de- 
scription of  a  virtuous  woiuan  and  a  desirable 
wife;  not  the  less  valuable  because  introduced 
as  "  the  words  of  King  Lemuel,  which  his  mo- 
ther had  taught  him."  "  She  taketh  wool  and 
flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands.  She 
layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands 
hold  the  distaff.  She  maketh  fine  linen  and 
selleth  it,  and  giveth  girdles  to  the  merchant." 
(Proverbs  xxxi.  13,  19,  24.) 

Professor  Miiller,  speaking  of  the  ancient  Etrus- 
cans, remarks  that  "  flax  was  grown  and  manu- 

*  Cary's  Translation,  Vol.  II. 
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factored  in  Southern  Etruria  from  ancient  times." 
Strabo  relates  that  "  Borsippa,  a  city  of  Baby- 
lonia, sacred  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  was  a  great 
place  for  the  manufacture  of  linen."  He  also 
mentions  a  manufacture  of  linen  at  Emporium, 
Spain.  In  short,  there  are  among  the  ancient 
heathen  -writers  abundant  allusions  to  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  flax  in  all  parts  of  the  known 
world,  with  evidence  that  linen  fabrics  were 
among  the  principal  articles  of  clothing. 

By  far  the  most  important  and  circumstantial 
notice  of  the  subject  however  is  in  the  19th  Book 
of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  a  most  curious  and 
valuable  compend  of  the  various  theories  and 
superstitions  of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  of  the 
scientific  information  then  possessed.  A  few 
quotations  from  Pliny  would  form  a  suitable  con- 
clusion to  this  branch  of  the  subject.  The 
translation  is  that  of  Dr.  Philemon  Holland, 
published  in  1601,  and  the  quaintness  of  the 
learned  doctor's  style  will  not  detract  from  the 
curious  arguments  of  the  author.  He  opens  the 
19th  book  by  proposing  to  treat  on  agricultural 
subjects,  proceeding  thus : 

"  And  tobegin  first  at  those  that  are  known  com- 
modities, and  so  notorious  as  that  the  use  thereof 
not  only  reacheth  all  over  the  main  and  continent, 
but  extendeth  also  to  the  very  seas,  and  over- 
spreadeth  them,  what  shall  we  say  to  Line  or 
Flax,  so  commonly  sowed  as  it  is  ?  Yet  may  it 
not  be  ranged  either  among  the  fruits  of  the  held 
or  herbs  of  the  garden.  But  what  region,  I  pray 
you,  or  what  part  of  the  earth  is  without  it  ?  And 
what  is  there  so  necessary  for  this  life  of  ours  in 
all  respects'?  Again,  is  there  anything  in  the 
whole  world  more  wonderful  and  miraculous  than 
that  there  should  be  an  herb  found  of  this  virtue 
and  propertie,as  to  bring  Egypt  andltalie  together? 
inasmuch  as  Galerius,  Lord  Deputie  in  Egypt,  was 
known  to  set  saile  from  the  firth  of  Messina,  in 
the  straights  of  Sicilie,  and  in  seven  daies  to  ar- 
rive in  Alexandria,  by  meansof  said  hearbe."  "  0, 
the  audacious  boldness  of  this  world,  so  rash,  so 
full  of  sin  and  wickedness,  that  man  should  sow 
and  cherish  any  such  thing  as  might  receive  and 
swallow  the  winds,  storms,  and  tempests  as  if  the 
float  and  tide  alone  were  not  sufficient  to  carrie 
so  proud  a  creature." 

After  inveighing  against  the  use  of  linen  for 
sail-cloth,  as  a  practice  which  "  only  sets  us  more 
forward  on  our  death  and  hastens  our  end,"  and 
against  the  first  inventor  of  this  means  of  navi- 
gation, "as  one  who  could  not  be  content  that 
a  man  should  die  upon  the  land,  but  he  must 
perish  by  the  sea  to  feed  haddocks  there  without 
the  honor  of  sepulture,"  lie  proceeds  to  give  an 
account  of  the  growth  of  the  flax  plant,  and  the 
means  of  preparing  it  in  the  different  countries 
of  the  world,  remarking  that  "no  plant  cometh 
up  Hooner  or  thriveth  faster  than  this  flax."  He 
describes  minutely  its  cultivation  in  Italy,  Gaul, 
Spain,  Egypt,  and  other  places,  including  Flan- 
ders and  Holland,  which  even  in  his  day  had 
made  great  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  this 
manufacture,  Which  afterwards  formed  so  import- 
ant an  element  in  their  prosperity.    Many  of 


these  descriptions  will  be  noticed  in  an  after  part 
of  this  essay,  when  treating  of  the  details  of  the 
culture  and  manufacture  of  flax. 

Enough  has  at  present  been  adduced  to  prove 
the  universality  of  this  branch  of  industry  in 
ancient  times,  and  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  progress  of  commercial  and  agricultural  pros- 
perity. Alpha. 

To  be  continued. 

JL  Testimony  of  Tottenham  Monthly  Meeting, 
concerning  Susannah  Bigg,  deceased. 

This  our  dear  friend  was  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Mary  Home,  and  was  born  at  Bank- 
side,  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  in  the  Third 
month,  1767. 

Of  her  early  life,  and  of  those  awakenings  to 
the  eternal  interests  of  her  soul  with  which  she 
was  favored,  we  have  very  little  to  record.  It 
was  in  the  year  1793,  that  she,  with  her  parents, 
became  members  of  this  Meeting,  previously  to 
which  time  there  appeared  to  be  a  marked  change 
in  her  character  and  conduct ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  she  first  came  forth  in  the  ministry.  In 
surrendering  herself  to  this  service,  she  yielded 
to  what  she  felt  to  be  the  call  of  the  Lord,  in 
much  singleness  of  purpose  and  dedication  of 
heart.  Early  after  her  gift  in  the  ministry  was 
acknowledged  by  this  Meeting,  she  felt  it  right 
to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  the  families  of  Friends 
of  Horslcydown  Monthly  Meeting,  from  which 
Meeting  she  had  been  recommended  to  us  ;  and 
afterwards  to  those  of  several  other  Meetings 
of  this  Quarterly  Meeting.  This  service  was 
performed  in  company  with  our  friend  Thomas 
Scattergood,  of  Philadelphia.  His  judicious 
counsel  and  tender  Christian  sympathy,  his  watch- 
fulness of  conduct,  and  the  travail  of  his  spirit 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  Truth,  were  blessed  to 
her,  as  they  were  to  many  others.  And  the  re- 
membrance of  them  at  this  day  is  fresh  and  pre- 
cious to  some  amongst  us. 

The  providential  allotment  in  life  of  our  dear 
friend,  of  whom  we  are  concerned  to  bear  testi- 
mony, was  one  which  placed  within  her  reach  the 
enjoyment,  in  a  large  degree,  of  the  comforts  of 
domestic  life,  and  even  of  its  indulgences ;  and 
to  the  pleasure  with  which  these  can  bo  partaken 
of,  she  was  no  stranger.  But,  through  a  course 
of  many  years,  she  was  enabled,  in  love  to  God, 
and  in  simple  dedication  to  his  service,  which  she 
felt  to  be  the  great  duty  of  life,  to  leave  these 
things,  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  family  circle. 
She  travelled  extensively,  visiting  Friends  in  all 
parts  of  this  nation,  and  in  Ireland  : — laboring 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry  to  the  satisfaction  of 
her  friends  at  home,  and  to  the  comfort  and  edi- 
fication of  those  among  whom  she  went. 

In  the  course  of  her  Christian  labors,  she 
communicated  to  this  Meeting  a  concern  which  she 
had  felt  for  some  years,  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to 
Friends  in  America:  this  serious  prospect  was 
encouraged  and  united  with  by  her  friends.  She 
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was  absent  about  three  years,  returning  to  us 
with  a  peaceful  and  relieved  mind  in  the  year 
1813,  having  travelled  and  labored  diligently  in 
the  different  parts  of  that  Continent  where 
Friends  were  settled,  to  their  cordial  acceptance, 
and  the  strengthening  of  their  faith.  It  was  her 
privilege,  throughout  this  engagement,  to  partake 
of  both  sympathy  and  strength,  through  the  com- 
panionship of  a  faithful  elder  in  the  Church,  our 
friend  Mary  Allinson,  of  Burlington,  with  whom 
she  maintained  an  uninterrupted  friendship  and 
communication  until  within  two  days  of  her  de- 
cease. 

In  the  year  1819,  Susannah  Home  was  mar- 
ried to  our  late  valued  friend  Thomas  Bigg,  of 
Swansea,  an  approved  minister  among  Friends. 
She  was  to  him  a  faithful  companion  and  help- 
meet, extending  a  kind,  judicious  and  conscien- 
tious care  to  his  six  children,  with  whom  he  had 
been  left  a  widower.  They  were  unitedly  con- 
cerned to  walk  in  the  Christian's  path  among 
their  friends  and  neighbors,  and  to  uphold  the 
testimonies  of  our  religious  Society,  both  in  that 
town,  and  at  Bristol  and  Reading,  where  they 
afterwards  resided. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  which  oc-  i 
curred  in  the  year  1838,  our  dear  friend  returned 
to  Tottenham,  and  thus  became  again  a  member 
of  this  Meeting,  where  she  resided  the  remainder 
of  her  life.  Her  services  in  the  ministry  amongst 
us  were  acceptable,  persuasive,  and  lively,  in  love 
inviting  all  to  come  and  partake  of  those  bless- 
ings, which  she  had  largely  experienced.  The. 
evening  of  her  day  was  tranquil  and  peaceful. 
She  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of 
her  Lord  when  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and  now,  in 
her  quiet  retirement,  was  still  a  preacher  of 
righteousness  in  life  and  conversation. 

In  the  Fourth  month,  1844,  she  had  a  slight 
seizure  of  an  apoplectic  character,  from  which  she 
never  fully  recovered  :  it  left  very  little  power  of 
occupation,  and  entirely  disabled  her  from  walk- 
ing alone;  yet  the  mind  continued  remarkably 
bright,  and  a  portion  of  health  being  restored, 
she  was  able  occasionally  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
her  friends  in  her  own  dwelling,  to  which  she 
was  now  entirely  confined :  many  of  them  can 
bear  witness  to  the  sweetness  and  cheerfulness  of 
this  period.  She  was  often  heard,  in  private, 
pouring  forth  her  prayers  and  praises.  During 
this  long  seclusion  she  was  not  exempt  from  trials 
varied  in  their  nature ;  she  was  enabled  to  bear 
them  in  a  submissive,  unmurmuring  spirit,  re- 
counting at  times  her  many  mercies,  and  express- 
ing her  thankfulness  that  a  quiet  habitation  was 
allotted  her  among  those  whom  she  had  long 
loved.  She  often  expressed  her  concern  for  her 
poor  neighbors,  and  liberally  contributed  to  their 
necessities,  a  practice  to  which  she  had  been  long 
habituated,  and  of  which  some  of  us  can  testify, 
as  having  prevailed  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life. 
She  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  her  friends ;  and  in  the  peace  and 
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harmony  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  in  its  trials 
and  sufferings.  And  she  was  often  engaged, 
when  her  friends  were  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  Divine  worship,  as  well  as  at  other  times,  to 
draw  near  in  spirit  to  the  Father  of  mercies. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  last  year  her  weak- 
ness increased,  and  she  was  much  overpowered  at 
times  by  illness,  which  prevented  her  being  able 
to  converse  much.  On  sitting  up  for  a  short 
time,  she  said,  "  I  believe  the  work  is  now  ac- 
complished." And  after  some  time  spent  in 
silence,  the  14  th  chapter  of  J ohn  was  read  to  her : 
it  seemed  to  afford  her  great  consolation,  her 
countenance  indicating  that  she  was  possessed  of 
that  peace  which  passeth  understanding.  At 
another  time,  when  disposed  to  take  a  little  sleep, 
she  raised  her  voice  and  said,  "  What  a  mercy  to 
have  peace  of  mind — perfect  peace  I"  On  being 
asked  by  her  faithful  attendant  if  she  were  in 
pain,  she  replied,  "  Oh  no  !  I  have  no  pain ;  I 
am  mercifully  dealt  with.  Thou  must  pray  with 
me,  that  patience  may  be  granted  to  the  end.  I 
desire  that  the  Divine  will  may  be  done.  Tell 
my  dear  children,  that  I  remember  them  all  in 
love."  At  another  time,  "  What  a  favor  to  be 
i  made  sensible  of  the  great  mercy  of  redeeming 
love  !  I  am  ready,  I  hope,  to  lie  down  in  rest 
and  peace  in  the  ever-blessed  Redeemer,  and  in 
love  to  all  the  world.  I  feel  no  condemnation 
before  the  righteous  Judge,  the  everlasting  arms 
are  underneath." 

On  being  asked,  in  the  evening  previous  to 
her  decease,  if  she  would  like  the  usual  portion 
of  Scripture  read  to  her,  she  willingly  assented, 
and  listened  with  attention :  it  seemed  to  yield 
her  comfort.  She  remained  for  some  time  very 
quiet,  breathed  more  easily,  and  was  heard  with 
a  low  voice  to  repeat  several  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. Her  last  words  were,  "  Blesssed  be  his 
holy  name."  She  sank  so  gradually  into  a  sweet 
sleep,  that  the  time  when  she  drew  her  last 
breath  was  scarcely  perceptible. 

She  died  on  the  2d  of  Twelfth  month,  1852, 
and  was  buried  at  Winchmore  Hill,  on  the  10th 
of  the  same,  being  nearly  86  years  of  age,  a  min- 
ister upwards  of  58  years. 

The  following  article,  extracted  from  the  New 
York  Tribune  of  the  1st  inst.,  furnishes  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  folly  of  military  preparations, 
without  looking  deeper  into  the  subject  than  the 
operation  of  natural  causes.  The  safety  from 
hostile  aggression,  which  the  writer  attributes  to 
our  facilities  for  military  defence,  might,  perhaps, 
be  more  philosophically  deduced  from  the  reflec- 
tion that  foreign  nations  may  easily  derive  much 
greater  profits  from  the  rich  and  varied  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  than  they  possibly  can  from 
military  encroachment.  While  the  Editor  of  the 
Review  fullyassents  to  the  absurdity  of  the  maxim 
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which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  following  essay, 
he  must  deprecate  military  preparations  more  de- 
cidedly because  of  the  anti-Christian  spirit  which 
they  unavoidably  nourish,  than  on  account  of  their 
political  absurdity.  While  Christians  generally 
agree  that  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  must  eventually 
be  fulfilled,  that  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  nor  the  people  learn  war  any  more ; 
most  of  them  seem  to  forget  that  this  happy 
period  must  be  introduced  by  the  religion  which 
the  Prince  of  peace  came  into  the  world  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain ;  and  that  this  religion,  if 
embraced  in  its  spirit  and  fulness,  is  as  capable 
of  producing  its  final  effect  now,  as  it  will  be  at 
any  future  day.  Military  preparation,  as  well  as 
military  action,  nourishes  a  spirit  antagonistic  to 
that  which  breathes  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
to  men  ;  and  thus  tends  to  retard  the  advance  of 
the  time  which  the  evangelical  prophet  so  graphi- 
cally describes,  and  which  the  professors  of  the 
Christian  name  universally  regard  as  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  hoped. 

IN  PEACE  PREPARE  FOR  "WAR. 

There  is  no  sort  of  disquisition  which  enkindles 
a  more  facile  enthusiasm  than  that  relating  to 
military  power  and  prowess.  In  this  spirit,  a 
writer  cited  in  the  columns  of  a  cotemporary 
dwells  on  the  prospects  and  duties  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic,  and  proclaims  the  sum  of  wisdom 
for  this  Government  to  consist  in  building  a  steam 
navy.  "  In  every  naval  contest  henceforth," 
says  this  oracle,  "there  will  be  few,  if  any,  regu- 
lar old-fashioned  actions  between  fleets,  and  con- 
sequently, hardly  any  use  for  line  of  battle-ships. 
The  nation  that  has  the  fastest  steamers,  the  best 
truns,  and  the  smartest  and  best  men  will  be  the 
victor.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  prepare  in  time  of  po.ice  for  war.  This 
it  can  do  economically,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the 
nation,  by  clearing  off  the  unserviceable  stuff  in 
the  navy,  now  a  source  of  continual  expense,  and 
building  up  a  steam  marine  force  to  be  always 
actively  and  usefully  employed  in  visiting  every 
part  of  the  globe." 

The  sum  and  substance  of  all  this  is  an 
apothegm,  current  in  the  American  journals,  now, 
as  formerly,  and  especially  in  Democratic  papers, 
"  In  peace  prepare  for  war."  That  seems  a  nice 
saying  :  to  prepare  for  an  emergency,  and  an- 
nounce it,  would  be  simply  to  utter  a  truism. 
Rut  we  must  look  more  deeply  into  this  matter 
before  approving  of  it.  We  must  take  into  con- 
sidi  ration  our  geographical,  political,  and  inter- 
national conditions,  ;uid  look  if  they  arc  such  that 
war  is  inevitable,  and  its  habitual  recurrence  the 
normal  condition  of  this  country.  Wc  must  look 
to  the  influences  of  warpreparations  on  the  minds, 
motives,  and  actions  of  the  whole  people,  and  on 


the  class  who  undertake  it,  technically,  and  find 
whether  such  preparations  are  compatible  with 
the  principles  of  our  Government  and  the  welfare 
of  the  citizens.  We  should  look,  too,  to  the  fact 
if  preparations  for  war  secure  peace,  or  lead  in- 
evitably to  war.  If  all  these  inquiries  can  be 
answered  satisfactorily,  proving  the  economy  of 
such  belligerent  preparations,  by  all  means  in- 
crease the  army  and  navy ;  if  not,  not.  Now, 
let  us  inquire  into  these  matters  a  little  in  detail, 
and  dispassionately  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  a 
definite  conclusion,  in  regard  to  a  question  which 
is  of  colossal  proportions  for  weal  or  woe  ;  which, 
as  it  is  resolved  one  way  or  the  other,  may  throw 
us  back  on  barbarism,  or  advance  us  with  electric 
rapidity  to  a  degree  of  civilization  such  as  pro- 
phecy from  the  depths  of  its  heart  has  yearned 
for,  but  which,  thus  far,  has  been  retarded  by  the 
chronic  retroaction  of  wars. 

If  our  Government  prepare  for  war,  it  must 
make  preparations  for  a  great  war.  What  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  said  of  England,  that  she 
could  not  undertake  a  little  war,  is  equally  true 
with  respect  to  this  country.  America,  therefore, 
cannot  play  a  Lilliputian  game  of  havoc.  Since 
the  wars  of  the  Titans,  nothing  probably  would 
match  the  thunders  which  her  genius  bent  on 
destruction  would  evoke.  Colt's  arms  would  be 
but  the  opening  wedge  of  the  spirit  of  materialized 
wrath  which  she  would  hurl  into  the  arena  of  de- 
vastation, and  a  guillotine  worked  by  steam  would 
be  active  mercy  compared  with  the  trenchant  and 
blasting  furies  which  she  would  let  loose.  Mr. 
Macaulay,  in  the  History  of  England,  relates 
with  a  glow  which  quite  explains  any  lower  depth 
of  flunkcyism  in  an  ordinary  English  mind,  that  | 
the  great  families  of  England  have  all  been  I 
founded  on  military  service;  which  we  can  readily 
believe,  seeing  that  that  dirty  refuse  of  maudlin 
cheese-mongering  Aldermen,  a  knighthood,  was 
recently^  offered  to  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
England,  Stevenson,  and  as  recently  refused. 
But  it  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  great- 
ness has  so  descended  on  purely  military  service 
in  England,  families  being  ennobled  by  contract, 
— such  military  titles  have  not  increased  the 
strength  of  military  arms.  The  weapons  which 
make  the  soldier  formidable,  and,  in  fact,  create 
the  trade  or  order,  come  from  the  brains  of  pie- 
Mans  ;  and,  remarkable  to  say,  plcbian  America, 
which  cannot  show  a  single  noble  title,  now  sup- 
plies the  patterns  of  the  most  terrible  arms  of 
offence.  Wc  mention  this  fact  in  proof  of  our 
position,  that  in  the  event  of  war,  the  most 
frightful  media  of  extermination  would  come  from 
Democratic  and  not  Aristocratic  inventions.  If 
it  be  right  to  prepare  for  war  then,  we  should 
leave  nothing  for  a  contingency ;  wc  should  not 
wait  till  the  enemy  hovers  on  our  coasts,  but  be 
up  and  doing. 

Now  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  nation  to  be 
bent  on  war  ami  peace  at  the  same  time  :  it  can- 
not hate  and  love  in  the  same  breath.    If  we  are 
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to  prepare  for  war,  let  us  set  about  it.  Let  all 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  country  be  immedi- 
ately applied  to  the  works  of  destruction.  Let 
the  American  Institute  and  Franklin  Institute 
turn  their  exhibitions  into  displays  of  weapons, 
projectiles  and  explosive  agents,  into  models  of 
ships,  flotillas  and  forts,  and  all  the  munitions  of 
havoc.  Let  experimental  vessels,  steam  or  what 
not,  be  built  and  manned,  and  if  sailors  cannot 
be  found,  let  us  have  a  press-gang,  for  there  is 
no  use  in  mincing  matters  when  dangers  press. 
Let  us  have  for  the  land  service  about  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  and  if  they  cannot  be  found 
by  enlistment,  let  conscription  fill  the  ranks.  Let 
military  academies  be  built  in  the  West,  South 
and  on  the  Pacific.  Then  we  shall  be  prepared  for 
war — that  is  to  say,  for  a  big  war,  and  none  other 
can  we  be  engaged  in. 

The  institution  of  such  an  army  and  navy 
would  cost  some  three  or  five  hundred  millions  a 
year,  and  of  course  our  ability  to  produce,  and 
to  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  same  extent :  added  to  this  the 
frenzied  democratic  genius  employed  in  making 
weapons  and  missiles  would  be  abstracted  from 
the   material   economies   of  the  fireside,  the 
field  and  the  workshop,  and  there  would  be  a  para- 
lysis in  the  onward  march  of  ingenious  substi- 
tutes for  manual  labor.    Having  become  pHrer 
by  these  means,  the  reasons  which  Europe  has 
for  keeping  at  peace  with  us,  would  be  propor- 
tionately diminished.    Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham would  not  be  in  an  orgasm  of  delight  to 
greet  the  American  Minister ;  the  peace-steamers 
between  the  countries  would  want  their  accus- 
tomed freight  and  passengers,  and   not  even 
Government  grants  would  save  most  of  them 
from  being  laid  up.    Interest  having  ceased  to 
bind  England  and  America  together — and  what 
applies  to  England,  will  answer  with  greater  or 
loss  force  for  other  European  States — misunder- 
standing, dissatisfaction,  crimination,  recrimina- 
tion, non-intercourse,  and  war — the  big  war — 
would  follow.    Then  where  should  we  be  ?  Of 
eourse  we  should  have  at  least  our  share  of  vic- 
tories.   Heroes  now  obscure,  would  nail  their 
flags  to  the  mast,  and  come  out  with  their  right- 
red  hands  glowing  with  triumph.  Canadian 
armies  would  be  cowed  or  conquered,  and  the 
American  eagle  would  scream  with  delight.  In 
the  meanwhile,  national  bankruptcy  would  follow, 
and  purely  intellectual  service  would  be  gauged. 
Let  the  people  be  turned  into  rabble  by  war,  and 
they  soon  become  through  stupidity  fit  food  for 
powder. 

Is  this  an  overdrawn  statement  ?  No.  W e 
have  carried  out  the  logic  of  the  theme  to  its  in- 
evitable conclusions.  We  have  painted  the  ne- 
cessary barbarisms  of  retroaction  growing  out  of 
war;  we  have  shown  what  the  apothegm  "in 
peace  prepare  for  war"  leads  to  now. 

We  do  not  need  steamers,  with  the  oriental 
despotisms  of  the  quarter  dcek :  we  do  not  need 


an  army  with  the  tender  mercies  of  the  barrack 
room ;  we  do  not  need  either  means  of  orTense  or 
defense.    We  are  already  defended  against  at- 
tack.   New  York  or  any  other  of  our  harbors 
could  be  engineered  in  a  few  days  into  inacces- 
sibility as  regards  a  foreign  foe.    Against  an 
army  landed  even,  we  could  hurl,  by  means  of 
our  railroads,  five  hundred  thousand  men  used  to 
trigger-pulling  or   artillery  practice.     As  for 
foreign  seas,  we  have  already  shown  that  our 
means  are  ample,  and  would  be  so  if  we  had  no 
navy.    Commerce  needs  no  protection.    It  pro- 
tects itself.    If  it  were  necessary  to  put  down 
Malay  pirates,  an  extemporized  expedition  un- 
dertaken by  merchants  would  do  it  quite  as  well 
as  the  navy.    If  it  were  necessary  to  combat 
Austria  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  merchant  ser- 
vice would,  at  a  moment's  warning,  give  us  a  few 
more  Lecaturs  and  Bainbridges.    The  more  a 
Government  is  doing  for  a  people,  the  less  they 
do  for  themselves.    The  more  expensive  the 
Government,  the  more  barbarous  the  masses. 
The  greater  the  politicians  of  a  country,  the 
smaller  the  people.    Peace  will  not  come  with 
preparations  for  war,  but  war  will.    The  man 
who  carries  arms  is  he  who  uses  them.    So  is  it 
with  nations.    We  must  learn  a  new  philosophy 
not  to  be  found  in  Plutarch,  or  Tacitus,  or  Ma- 
caulay,  but  only  in  the  study  of  our  own  history, 
for  the  last  forty  years     In  that  varied,  not  im- 
maculate, but  yet  most  instructive  record,  we  can 
learn  that  every  act  of  abstinence  from  the  means 
of  aggression,  has  secured,  to  the  same  extent, 
the   resources  of  repose  and   prosperity.  In 
ce,  prepare  for — Peace. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


From  the  Sunday  Schoo!  Union, 

•  THERE'S  WORK  ENOUGH  TO  DO. 

The  blackbird  early  leaves  its  rest 

To  meet  the  smiling  morn, 
And  gather  fragments  for  its  nest 

From  upland,  wood,  and  lawn. 
The  busy  bee,  3,;, at  wings  its  way 

'Mid  sweet-'  if  vari»d  hue, 
At  every  flovvef  would  seem  to  say — 

"  There's  work  enough  to  do." 

The  cowslip  and  the  spreading  vine, 

The  daisy  in  the  grass, 
The  snowdrop  and  the  eglantine, 

Preach  sermons  as  we  pass. 
The  ant  within  its  cavern  deep, 

Would  bid  us  labor  too, 
And  writes  upon  its  tiny  heap — 

"  There's  work  enough  to  do." 

The  planets,  at  their  Maker's  will, 

Move  onward  in  their  cars, 
For  Nature's  wheel  is  vever  still — 

Progressive  as  the  stars  ! 
Th"  leaves  that  flutter  in  the  air, 

And  summer  breezes  woo, 
One  solemn  truth  to  man  declare — 

"  There's  work  enough  to  do." 

Who  then  can  sleep,  when  all  around 

Is  active,  fresh,  and  free  ? 
Shall  itiQiTi — creation's  lord — ba  found 

Less  busy  than  the  bee  ? 
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Our  courts  and  alleys  are  the  field, 
If  men  would  search  them  through, 

That  best,  the  sweets  of  labor  yield, 
And  "  work  enough  to  do!" 

To  have  a  heart  for  those  who  weep, 

The  sottish  drunkard  win, 
To  rescue  all  the  children  deep 

In  ignorance  and  sin, 
To  help  the  poor,  the  hungry  feed, 

To  give  him  coat  and  shoe, 
To  s-ee  that  all  can  write  and  read — 
Is  "  work  enough  to  do." 

The  time  is  short — the  world  is  wide, 

And  much  has  to  be  done  ; 
This  wondrous  earth,  and  all  its  pride, 

Will  vanish  with  the  sun! 
The  moments  fly  ort  (lightning's  wing?, 

And  life's  uncertain  tiSo  : 
We've  none  to  waste  on  foolish  things — 

"  There's  work  enough  to  do." 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — By  the  arrival  of  the 
steamship  Baltic,  at  New  York  on  the  3d,  and  of 
the  Arabia,  on  the  6th  inst.,  Liverpool  dates  have 
been  received  to  the  21st  and  24th  ult.  respectively. 

The  Lady  Franklin,  vbich  arrived  at  Queens- 
town  on  the  13th  ult.  fro  in  Akyab,  reports  having 
felt  a  heavy  shock  of  ;  A  earthquake  on  the  1 1th  of 
the  8th  month,  in  lat.  17  Nr..  Ion.  27  W. 

England. — The  cholera  continued  to  prevail  in 
the  large  cities  and  seaports.  The  mortality  at 
NewCastle-upon-Tyne  a  enured  100  daily. 

A  number  of  senior  medical  students  had  been 
sent  from  the  University  of  Edinburg  to  assist  the 
physicians  at  NewCastlc.  The  government  had 
ordered  that  the  more  crowded  intramural  burial 
grounds  should  be  closed. 

A  public  meeting  had  been  held'at  Sheffield  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  present  unsatisfac- 
tory state  of  the  Eastern  question,  and  memorial- 
izing the  British  Government,  urging  it  "to  take 
prompt  measures  to  cauf*e  the  immediate  evacua- 
tion by  Russia  of  the  Darmbian  Principalities,  and 
to  prevent  Russia  from  again  outraging  justice  and 
international  law  by  the  for*  i  e  warlike  occupa- 
tion of  the  Turkish  t^rritoryf'  he  memorial  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

Strikes  among  the  workmei  r'|  tf  ued  through- 
out England, 

John  B.  Gough  was  lectun;.  temperance  at 
Liverpool. 

Flour  had  advanced  in  pr  ,?e.  The  funds  were 
lower  and  cotton  depressed.     *  . 

Tlie  Gazette  contains  a  notification  that  111' 
claims  under  the  Convention  for  settlement  of  oij£, 
standing  claims  between  the  United  States  and" 
England,  must  be  lodged  with  the  Commissioners, 
not  later  than  the  15th  of  3d  month  next,  or,  finally, 
before  the  15th  of  6th  month  1851 ;.  otherwise  they 
will  be  considered  null. 

Spa'N. — The  propriety  of  deposing  the  Queen 
was  freely  discussed  in  private  political  circles. 

A  despatch  from  Madrid  of  the  19th  ult.,  an- 
nounces the  downfall  of  the  Lersunde  Ministry. 
M.  Sartorius  is  named  as  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  President  of  the  new  Cabinet. 

Holland. — The  partial  report  of  the  harvest 
shows  that  it  is  only  an  average  one.  although  the 
uneasiness  caused  lately  on  the  subject  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  exaggerated. 


A  decree  of  the  King  of  Holland,  dated  the  lGlh, 
and  published  in  the  Staats  Conrant,  reduces  to  a 
mere  nominal  figure  the  import  duties  on  corn,  po- 
tatoes, shell  fruit,  and  other  provisions. 

Italy.— A  letter  from  Milan,  in  the  Corriere 
Mercantile  of  Genoa,  states  that  the  rigors  of  the 
state  of  seige  continue  unabated,  notwithstanding 
the  late  proclamation  purporting  to  mitigate  it. 

Russia  and  Turkey. — The  question  of  peace  or 
war  between  these  countries  still  continues  doubt- 
ful. A  general  belief  prevailed  at  Constantinople 
that  the  Sultan  would  make  no  farther  concessions 
either  to  Russia  or  to  the  four  Powers. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Ministers  of  France  and 
England  at  Constantinople  have  been  instructed 
to  press  upon  the  Sultan  the  acceptaoce  of  the 
Vienna  note. 

Great  excitement  prevails  at  Constantinople,  and 
late  advices  state  that  a  petition  was  in  circulation 
and  had  obtained  a  large  number  of  signatures, 
calling  upon  Ministers  either  to  make  war  or  to 
conclude  an  honorable  peace. 

It  now  appears  certain  that  the  Russians  are 
preparing  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  principalities. 

China. — Advices  from  Shanghai  to  7th  month 
11th  have  been  received.  The  insurgents  were 
marching  in  large  force  west  and  north,  and  have 
taken  one  or  two  cities  in  those  directions.  No 
important  advantage  has  been  obtained,  either  by 
the  Imperialists  or  the.  insurgents. 

insurrections  were  taking  place  in  nearly  all 
the  provinces  south  of  the  Yellow  River,  and  the 
downfall  of  the  old  dynasty  has  almost  ceased  to 
be  doubtful. 

Domestic— R.  C.  Schenck,  U.  S.  Minister  to 
Brazil,  has  concluded  a  general  treaty  of  friendship 
and  commerce  with  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
including  fully  and  fr»*ever,  the  free  navigation  of 
the  River  Platte,  with  Vs  atfluents.  the  Parana  and 
Urugua.  The  English  and  French  Ministers  had 
obtained  similar  advantages. 

The  yellow  fever,  as  an  epidemic,  has  ceased 
at  New  Orleans  and  the  citizens  are  returning  to 
their  homes.    Mobile  is  still  sickly. 

A  very  destructive* conflagration  occurred  at 
Buffalo  on  the  jii<  li  of  the  5lh  inst.  Some  four 
or  live  acty-a  of  ground  vere  burnt  over,  contain- 
ing over  one  1 1 1 1 n d rA.lV  -.ildiugs.  The  loss,  how- 
ever, is  estimated  afofoh  about  $30,000,  many  of 
the  buildings  being  of  fcood,  and  of  little  value. 

*   Washington,  October  4. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
yesterday,  received  ajetter  from  Col.  Wynkoop, 
tb>  Marshal  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, stating  that  three  of  his  deputies  were  on  the 
point  of  being  arrested  on  a  ^tate  warrant,  charg- 
ing them  with  rinums  and  illegal  conduct  in  the 
execution  of  a  warrant  from  Justice  Grier,  of  the 
U.  States  Supreme  Court,  for  the  arrest  of  a  negro 
claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave  by  John  Keith,  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  Marshal  asks  authority  to  employ 
counsel  and  incur  the  necessary  expenses  for  de- 
fending the-^uit. 

The  Secretary  immediately  replied  by  Telegraph, 
directing  him  to  lose  no  time  in  consulting  the 
District  Attorney  and  taking  any  measures  for  de- 
fence fit1  might  deem  necessary,  assuring  him 
that  the  Department  and  the  whole  Government 
are  determined,  at  all  hazards,  and  at  any  cost,  to 
•  cany  out  the  provisions  of  the  fugitive  slave  law. 
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(Continued  from  page  67.) 

He  further  describes  his  religious  experience : 
— "  I  was  often  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  do 
his  will ;  but  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  deny 
myself.  I  was  much  distressed,  day  and  night, 
and  anxious  after  God  :  then  this  godly  sorrow 
effected  repentance  unto  blessedness,  which  can- 
not vex.  I  often  rejoiced  in  God  for  the  great 
grace  he  had  bestowed  upon  me ;  and  I  had  a 
great  desire  to  read  of  what  God  promised  them 
who  would  follow  him,  and  I  had  sometimes  a 
foretaste  of  the  joy  of  heaven — which  now  I  may 
strive  after,  but  cannot  attain  to,  except  when  the 
Almighty  pleases,  whose  mercy  is  great  to  a  sin- 
ner who  will  repent  and  turn  to  him. 

"  But  Satan,  who  in  his  cunning  and  subtility 
prevents  us  from  doing  good,  and  will  release 
none,  often  inspired  the  thought  that  there  was 
no  deliverance  for  me,  and  that  I  might  desist, 
as  it  was  of  no  use.  But  God,  our  Lord,  was 
stronger  than  he  :  I  saw,  in  the  true  words  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  it  was  such  men  as  I  he  came 
to  save. 

"  My  desire  was  great  to  converse  with  such 
men  as  could  tell  me  about  the  secret  workings 
of  the  Almighty ;  for  I  could  not  find  that  satis- 
faction that  I  wished  in  any  thing  that  I  read. 
Therefore  I  see  that  I  then  was,  and  still  am,  in 
want  of  wisdom  to  lead  me  to  the  Spirit  of  our 
Lord  ;  for  without  his  assistance,  no  creature  can 
do  anything.  And  I  am  convinced,  by  this 
Spirit,  that  there  is  a  great  secret  in  the  word, 
which  no  human  creature,  with  his  own  natural 
powers  merely  can  discern ;  yet  it  is  opened  to 
those  who  the  Almighty  knows  will  be  faithful, 
and  preserve  it  in  honor.    And  as  it  is  what  can- 
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not  be  bought  with  money,  as  other  things  can, 
my  wish  is  to  preserve  his  word  in  a  clean  heart, 
and  to  bear  the  fruit  thereof  in  a  holy  course  of 
life  ;  and  that  I  may  follow  his  commands  by  the 
guidance  of  his  Spirit,  through  the  assistance  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  I  may  be  constant 
to  the  end,  and  afterwards  obtain  eternal  glory 
in  him.  0,  my  brethren,  that  we  all  could  ob- 
tain this ! — having  in  view  the  joy  and  crown 
which  are  in  reserve  for  all  that  will  follow  Jesus 
Christ.  0  !  I  wish  that  I  were  worthy  to  be  a 
brother  in  Christ,  and  to  do  nothing  but  what  is 
agreeable  to  God  our  Lord.  I  think  you  will  feel, 
if  you  are  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  these 
words  are  not  fables  or  fictions,  but  that  it  is  come 
as  to  my  mouth  what  I  should  speak,  being  led 
thereto  by  the  spirit  of  God.  0  that  I  could 
get  something  from  you,  my  brethren,  to  en- 
large my  desire  for  pleasing  God,  that  Satan 
may  not  get  the  advantage  over  me,  or  that  I 
should  fall  into  carnal  security  and  the  sin  of 
indifference,  but  that  I  may  be  watchful  unto 
the  end. 

"  I  was  on  board  another  prison-ship,  and  there 
I  saw  one  of  Robert  Barclay's  books,  and  wished* 
to  have  had  it  longer ;  but  it  belonged  to  the 
ship,  and  I  was  moved  from  that  ship  to  this.  I 
saw  that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  led  and  enlight- 
ened you,  and  that  you  were  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  reproach  for  his  name's  sake;  that  he  had 
chosen  you  to  be  his  people,  and  that  you  should 
shine  in  darkness  ;  that  unbelievers  should  see 
your  good  works,  and  glorify  our  Father  which  is 
in  heaven. 

"  My  desire  was  so  great  that  I  had  no  rest 
without  using  every  means  to  mention  all  these 
things  to  you.  How  could  I  dare  to  write  and 
call  you  brothers,  if  I  had  not  been  led  to  it  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  ?  For  I  do  not  know  you  after 
the  flesh,  nor  you  me,  but  after  the  Spirit ;  and 
I  can  feel  that  I  have  unity  with  your  zeal,  and 
that  you  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  that 
it  is  God,  of  his  great  grace,  who  doth  these 
things.  May  he  be  praised  and  honored  now  and 
eternally  ! 

"  I  beg  you,  my  brethren,  if  you  cannot  come 
yourselves  on  board  to  speak  with  me,  that  you 
will  send  me  some  of  your  books,  and  write  me  a 
few  lines.  Now,  for  the  present,  I  have  relieved 
my  mind.  The  great  and  Almighty  God,  who 
has  in  a  wonderful  manner  performed  all  this;  be 
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thanked,  praised,  honored,  and  glorified  for  ever. 
Amen. 

"  Grace  and  peace  be  with  your  spirit. 

"  Enoch  Jacobsen. 
I    "r  Fyen  prison-ship,  8  mo.  21,  1812." 

They  were  thus  brought  under  the  notice  of 
Friends  of  Chatham  and  London  ;  and  the  next 
letter  to  be  noticed  is  from  the  same  writer  to 
William  Forster,  jun.,  of  Tottenham  : — 

 "Thou  hast  rejoiced  me  greatly  by 

those  books  thou  didst  send  me,  and  which  I  re- 
ceived on  the  24th  of  the  1st  mo.,  1813  ;  and  I 
hope,  by  the  assistance  of  them,  to  be  greatly  for- 
warded in  the  English  language.  I  feel  that  thy 
love  to  me  is  very  great,  as  thou  hast  taken  so 
great  pains  to  procure  them  for  me.  But  when 
I  began  to  study  the  English  Grammar,  I  found 
it  would  be  too  difficult  to  learn  it  before  I  had  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  my  own.  I  have  therefore 
put  a  stop  to  the  study  of  the  English  for  some 
time,  until  I  have  learned  the  Danish  more  per- 
fectly. According  to  the  speaking  of  the  English, 
I  am  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  what  occurs 
in  common  discourse,  and  to  speak  well  enough 
for  any  to  understand  my  meaning. 

"  Thou  didst  wish  to  know  if  I  had  received 
intelligence  from  any  of  my  friends  in  Norway, 
and  I  feel  that  it  was  done  by  thee  with  the  in- 
tention to  comfort  me  in  my  solitary  situation.  I 
have  to  answer  thee  that  I  do  not  expect  intelli- 
gence from  any,  except  from  those  who  do  the 
will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  I  have  a 
mother,  sisters,  and  brother-in-law,  who  all  feel 
a  tender  love  for  me.  Oh  !  how  great  is  my  long- 
ing to  announce  the  will  of  our  Father,  not  only 
to  these,  but  to  all  men  on  the  earth  ;  that  they 
may  see  and  feel  their  sins,  and  that  it  is  their 
Heavenly  Father's  will  to  free  them  from  them." 

"The  letter  from  which  the  last  extract  is  taken 
is  dated  Fyen  prison-ship,  Feb.  4,  1813. 

In  another  letter,  addressed  to  a  Friend  of 
Chatham,  dated  "20th  of  April,  1813,"  he  al- 
ludes to  the  efforts  which  Friends  were  making 
to  obtain  permission  from  the  Transport  Board 
for  some  of  the  prisoners  to  attend  Friends'  meet- 
ings on  shore,  and  alludes  to  the  probability  of 
peace  being  effected  between  Denmark  and  Eng- 
land. He  also  proposes  furnishing  a  list  of  those 
on  board  who  were  inclined  to  embrace  the  prin-  1 
ciples  of  Friends,  most  of  whom  were  from  Stav- 
anger.  This  list  does  not  appear  amongst  the  1 
papers. 

We  will  now  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  < 
reader  another  individual,  whose  name  will  have  I 
to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  these  pages.  It  I 
appears  that  the  following  letter,  dated  on  board  i 
the  same  prison-ship,  but  the  date  not  fully  given,  f 
was  written  about  this  period.  It  is  addressed  to  ] 
Samuel  Wheeler,  of  Chatham.  The  language  is  < 
a  little  corrected  : —  ] 

"  My  dear  friend, — I  send  thee,  as  thou  bast  t 
ordered  me,  a  list  of  the  number  of  us  brothers  j 


now  here  on  board.  We  all  acknowledge  the 
love  thou  bearest  for  us,  and  the  goodness  and 
kindness  you  feel  for  us,  captivated  poor  fellows ; 
and  we  assure  thee  that  we  are  not  insensible  of 
that  Christianity  which  thou  always  gi vest  us  proof 
,  of.  Please  to  salute  the  Friends  on  my  behalf, 
dear  brother  !  I  have  a  good  many  things  to  say 
to  thee,  if  I  were  not  a  stranger  in  this  language; 
but  I  hope  thou  wilt  understand  my  opinion 
from  these  few  words.  I  am  very  sick  (spiritu- 
ally) for  want  of  medicaments.  I  have  searched, 
but  have  not  found  :  I  am  as  one  who  finds  no 
strength  in  his  bone.  I  often  wish  that  I  could 
find  an  experienced,  faithful  Friend,  wbo  could 
give  me  some  word  of  consolation,  that  I  may  be- 
come patient,  to  wait  for  the  hour  of  cleansing, 
and  of  healing  of  my  severe  wounds.  May  I 
wait  for  that  happy  providential  moment.  I  may 
likewise  assure  thee  that  there  are  many  of  my 
brothers  here  on  board,  who  have  already  received 
considerable  strength  from  the  Lord.  Some  ten 
of  us  fain  desired  to  get  ashore  on  the  First-day. 
We  have  written  to  the  agent,  Captain  Stucking- 
son,  but  received  no  answer. 

"  I  remain,  with  affection,  thy  sincere,  but  at 
present  inconsolable  friend, 

Eli  as  Eliasen  Tasted." 
A  list  of  twenty-four  names  is  here  given, 
nearly  all  of  which  would  seem  very  foreign  to 
an  English  ear. 

N.  B. — Enoch  Jacobsen's  name  is  not  in  the 
list.  Possibly  he  may  have  previously  obtained 
his  liberty.  I  find  he  was  in  London  in  the  eighth 
month  of  this  year,  where  he  obtained  employ- 
ment in  the  umbrella  manufactory,  with  Samuel 
Southall. 

It  appears  that  in  the  year  1814,  a  little  be- 
fore they  were  liberated,  they  received  another 
acceptable  visit  from  Frederick  Smith,  of  London, 
accompanied  by  William  Martin,  of  Lewis.  Wil- 
liam Rickman,  of  Rochester,  and  other  Friends 
of  that  Meeting,  exercised  a  friendly  and  fatherly 
care  over  them,  which  appears  to  have  been 
blessed  to  several  of  them,  and  tended  to  their 
establishment  in  the  truth.  We  cannot  better 
promote  the  object  of  these  pages  than  by  insert- 
ing some  extracts  from  the  correspondence  be- 
tween them  and  some  of  those  Friends  who  felt 
so  deeply  interested  in  their  welfare. 

From  Frederick  Smith  to  Enoch  Jacobsen — 
Croydon,  4th  mo.  2,  1814  :— 

"  Dear  Enoch, — There  will  be  sent  some  copies 
of  Barclay's  Apology  and  other  books,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  those  prisoners  who  may  not  have 

them  I  wish  thee  to  get  any  further 

information  thou  canst,  respecting  The  Norway 
Saints,  and  let  me  have  it  as  soon  as  thou  canst. 
I  feel  very  much  interested  about  the  poor  prison- 
ers, and  also  respecting  The  Saints;  and  1  want 
Friends  generally  to  feel  the  same  interest.  When 
thou  goest  on  board,  give  my  dear  love  to  the 
prisoners,  and  tell  them  they  are  very  near  my 
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heart,  and  I  hope  that  the  Lord  will  preserve 
them,  so  as  that  nothing  may  induce  them  to  re- 
turn back  to  the  world,  but  continually  to  remem- 
ber how  he  visited  their  poor  souls  in  their  great 
distress,  whereby  he  shewed  them  that  though 
they  were  in  trouble,  and  in  much  affliction,  yet 
if  they  kept  humble,  under  the  trying  dispensa- 
tion, he  could  give  them  that  sweet  enjoyment  of 
his  love  and  power,  that  could  make  up  for  trials 
an  hundred  times  greater  than  they  had  endured. 
And  this  was  a  foretaste  of  those  heavenly  enjoy- 
ments that  those  are  at  times  favored  with,  who 
are  obedient  to  him. 

"But  they  must  remember  that  while  they 
were  thus  fed,  they  were  in  the  infant  or  child's 
state,  and  that  as  they  grow  up  towards  manhood 
in  Christ  Jesus,  they  must  expect  little  difficulties, 
and  they  will  be  tried  by  his  withdrawing  himself 
for  a  while ;  and  thus  we  are  made  to  prove  our 
love  to  him.  For  if,  when  he  leaves  us,  we  still 
maintain  our  love,  and  are  as  faithful  as  when  he 
first  visited  our  poor  souls,  it  is  then  he  strength- 
ens and  exercises  us  many  ways,  that  we  may  be 
experienced  in  the  ways  of  the  everlasting  truth ; 
that,  by  this  experience,  we  may  be  helpful  to 
others,  and  which  we  could  not  be,  if  we  were 
always  living  on  milk,  like  babes.  But  the  time 
must  come  when  we  are  to  be  useful  to  others  : 
we  must  eat  strong  meat — so  shall  we  become 
strong  men  in  the  Lord. 

"  This  latter  part  I  wish  thee  to  look  at,  and 
remember  that  those  who  thirst  after  Divine  en- 
joyments are  not  the  most  useful,  but  rather  those 
that  are  the  most  faithful ;  and  this,  I  believe,  is 
thy  case.    Thou  lovest  the  Lord,  and  art  dis- 
tressed when  he  hides  his  face  from  thee,  and 
art  only  desirous  that  he  should  love  thee.  From 
whence  proceeds  this  desire  after  his  love  ?   Why,  j 
it  is  from  himself.    Thou  couldst  not  have  this  ! 
hunger  and  this  thirst,  if  he  had  not  given  it  to  | 
thee.    Then  be  contented  in  the  fulfilling  of  his 
words  in  his  own  time,  and  that  will  be  when  j 
thou  art  patiently  resigned  to  endure  spiritual  suf- 
fering.   It  is  said,  '  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  j 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be 
filled.    Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted.' 

"  My  dear  love  is  to  thee  and  Canute,  &c,  &c. 
Thy  affectionate  friend,         Frederick  Smith. 

(To  be  continued.)  j 


A  Minute  of  Norwich  Monthly  Meeting,  concern- 
ing Lucy  Aggs,  who  died  at  the  house  of  her 
brother-in-law,  John  Brightwen,  at  Thorp, 
next  Norwich,  on  the  2Zd  of  First  mouth, 
1853,  in  t/ie  6±th  year  of  her  age;  a  Minister 
about  30  years. 

This,  our  beloved  friend,  was  the  daughter  ot 
Thomas  and  Lucy  Aggs,  and  was  born  in  Nor- 
wich, on  the  20th  of  Fourth  month,  1789.  Dur- 


ing childhood,  her  health  was  very  delicate  ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  dispensation 
was  in  mercy :  for  it  apppears  that  in  early  life 
she  was  brought  to  a  humbling  sense  of  her  need 
of  a  Saviour,  and  that  she  gave  up  herself  to 
bear  the  yoke  which  was  laid  upon  her  of  her 
Lord. 

After  much  mental  conflict,  she  came  forth  in 
the  ministry  early  in  the  year  1822  j  and  her 
communications  being  to  the  comfort  and  edifica- 
tion of  Friends,  she  was  recorded  as  a  minister 
at  the  close  of  the  following  year.  Her  first 
visit  in  this  capacity  was  to  the  Meetings  and 
the  families  of  Friends  in  this  county,  in  1827  ; 
in  Which  service  she  had  the  company  of  our 
friend  Sarah  Squire  :  and  between  this  time  and 
the  year  1839,  she  visited  the  Meetings,  and  in 
some  places  the  families  of  Friends  in  the  neigh- 
boring counties.  With  these  exceptions,  her 
labors  were  mostly  confined  within  the  limits  of 
her  own  Quarterly  Meeting.  She  was  twice 
liberated  by  her  Monthly  Meeting  to  hold  small 
meetings  for  worship  with  the  poor  in  different 
parts  of  her  native  city  and  its  suburbs;  on 
which  occasions  many  such  meetings  were  held. 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  tender  and  sympathizing 
spirit,  frequent  in  her  visits  to  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor ;  and  her  willing  and  active  support 
was  given  to  various  united  efforts  of  Christian 
benevolence  for  improving  their  condition  and 
relieving  their  wants. 

She  was  diligent  in  her  attendance  of  all  our 
Meetings  for  Worship  and  Discipline,  and  help- 
ful amongst  us  in  the  office  of  overseer. 

During  the  last  year  of  her  life,  although  her 
natural  energy  of  mind  was  but  little  impaired, 
she  was  sensible  that  her  bodily  powers  had  be- 
come greatly  enfeebled.  Her  last  illness  was 
short,  and  at  first  she  seemed  scarcely  aware  that 
her  departure  was  so  near ;  but  it  soon  became 
evident  to  herself,  and  to  those  around  her,  that 
nature  was  gradually  giving  away.  Five  days 
before  her  death,  she  dictated  a  short  note  to 
one  of  her  friends,  in  which  these  sentences  oc- 
cur : — "  My  course  on  earth  is  nearly  over.  I 
feel  Jesus  very  precious."  "To  me  belongeth 
nothing  but  un  worthiness ;  but  to  Jesus  all 
honor,  glory,  and  praise."  In  the  short  inter- 
val which  succeeded,  she  was  for  a  season  involv- 
ed in  conflict;  but,  delivered  from  doubt  and 
fear  as  she  approached  the  close,  she  was  staid 
on  Christ,  and  had  a  good  hope,  through  his 
mediation,  of  acceptance  with  the  Father. 

MEMOIR  OF  JONATHAN  HUTCHINSON. 
(Continued  from  page  52.) 

Having,  as  we  have  already  stated,  adopted  the 
occupation  of  his  forefathers,  the  plain,  practical 
pursuits  of  agriculture,  he  adorned  it  by  his  ex- 
alted Christian  piety,  and  by  the  refinement  of  a 
well  disciplined  and  polished  mind.  His  is  a 
model  that  may  well  be  studied  by  those  who 
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have  chosen  the  cultivation  of  the  field  as  their 
outward  employment;  and  his  sentiment,  thus 
excellently  expressed,  will  shew  the  foundation 
on  which  it  was  formed.  "  I  consider  religion, 
the  Christian  religion,  as  that  which,  after  educa- 
tion has  done  its  best,  can  furnish,  and  only  can 
furnish  the  perfect  model  of  an  accomplished 
man. 

1810— 9th  mo.,  10th.  "I  might  indeed,  if 
not  uncommonly  dull,  derive  much  instruction 
from  the  nature  of  my  employment,  of  which, 
porhaps,  few  poetical  lines  are  more  justly  descrip- 
tive than  those  which  say 

•  The  farmer's  life  displays  in  every  part 
A  moral  lesson  to  the  sensual  heait.' 

And  may  we  not  with  equal  truth  add  spiritual 
instruction  also,  to  the  well  disposed  and  atten- 
tive mind  ?  The  husbandman,  whilst  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  the  changes 
of  the  seasons,  deeply  interested  also,  as  he  is,  in 
them,  must  have  the  fairest  opportunity  for 
making  observations  upon  their  effects.  The 
lilies  arrayed  in  simple  yet  elegant  loveliness, 
and  the  ravens  fed  by  the  same  providential  hand, 
are  familiar  objects  to  the  sight ;  and  if  I  may 
once  more  boast,  I  do  not  remember  a  time  when 
I  have  seemed  to  myself  more  disposed  to  be  in- 
structed by  what  we  commonly  call  the  operations 
of  nature,  than  in  the  present  very  changeful 
summer,  in  which  perhaps  the  feelings  of  the 
community  at  large  have  experienced  as  much 
fluctuation  as  we  ever  remember  from  the  same 
causes.  The  late  auspicious  appearance  for  get- 
ting in  the  harvest  has  been  particularly  striking, 
being,  if  we  may  so  speak,  ushered  in  by  a  day 
as  likely  to  create  despondency  in  the  farmer's 
mind  as  any  I  ever  knew.  What  sentiments  of 
gratitude  and  of  confidence  ought  such  a  circum- 
stance to  inspire,  teaching  us  in  everything  to 
give  thanks,  and  to  believe  that  though  wintry 
seasons  are  in  wisdom  ordained,  and  storms  per- 
mitted to  interrupt  even  the  tranquillity  of  sum- 
mer's cheerful  hours,  yet  these  are  but  for  an 
appointed  time,  and  for  a  determinate  purpose ! 
The  sun  breaks  forth  again,  with  undiminished 
splendor ;  the  vegetable  kingdom  again  expands 
with  renewed  beauty  to  his  enlivening  beams. 
The  voice  of  the  turtle,  and  the  singing  of  birds 
are  again  heard  in  our  land.  May  we  then, 
under  the  most  unfavorable  appearances,  learn  to 
trust  and  not  be  afraid  with  slavish  and  unprofita- 
ble fear." 

Again  he  writes:  "  That  our  all  is  dependent 
upon  an  overruling  Providence  will  be  generally 
acknowledged  ;  but  how  far  the  weather,  as  a 
second  cause,  is  in  his  hand  made  the  agent  of 
plenty  or  scarcity,  is  perhaps  too  little  considered. 
Were  fanners  Beriously  to  reflect  that  they  have 
no  ci  utml  o\  i  r  cold  or  heat,  thai  fchey  cannot 
command  a  ray  of  sunshine  or  a  drop  of  rain,  and 
that  by  a  certain  adjustment  of  all,  their  hopes 
are  realized  or  disappointed;  such  thoughts  might 


make  some  of  them  better  philosophers  and  no 
worse  men."  Alluding  to  a  peculiarly  critical 
season  for  harvest  in  the  year  1816,  when  the 
continuance  for  a  few  days  longer,  of  the  unfa- 
vorable weather,  threatened  to  destroy  the  crops, 
he  sajTs,  "  But  just  at  this  crisis  when  all  seemed 
going  to  ruin,  and  the  most  active  farmer  could 
do  no  more  than  look  on  and  behold  the  wreck; 
in  this  state  of  things  the  only  change  of  weather 
that  could  have  been  availing  was  in  mercy  per- 
mitted ;  a  high,  cold,  and  penetrating  wind 
arose,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  quite 
changed  the  face  of  things ;  the  farmers  exerted 
themselves,  and  though  considerable  damage  was 
sustained,  the  threatened  scarcity  was  averted. 
I  desire  never  to  forget  this  impressive  instance 
of  providential  correction  and  kindness,  as  mani- 
fested in  such  rapid  succession  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  elements. 

To  another  friend  he  writes,  "  As  a  judge  of 
rural  affairs,  and  an  admirer  of  the  outward  crea- 
tion, thou  canst  scarcely  fail  to  observe  with 
sensations  of  gratitude,  the  bounty  of  a  gracious 
Providence  in  sending  the  present  genial  weather, 
and  with  it  a  prospect  of  food  and  gladness  to  de- 
pendent and  unworthy  man,  as  well  as  to  the 
inferior  and  unconscious  tribes  of  animal  exist- 
ence; clothing  also  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  its 
new  and  annual  robes  of  beauty.  How  numer- 
ous and  diversified  are  the  reproduced  adornments 
of  spring,  where  sin  or  sorrow,  or  the  lust  of 
wealth  does  not  cause  them  to  pass  unheeded. 
Next  to  the  praises  of  the  "  great  First  Cause," 
perhaps  there  is  no  subject  to  which  verse  is 
more  adapted,  or  on  which  it  is  better  employed, 
than  in  unfolding  the  charms  and  splendors  of 
his  magnificent  works,  as  these  lie  scattered 
every  where,  both  in  earth,  in  air  and  sea,  mi- 
nute and  beautiful,  or  rude  and  grand.  Accord- 
ingly some  of  our  best  poets,  with  several 
others,  have  contributed  their  mites  in  humbler 
strains  to  that  general  harmony  which  seems  to 
bid  creation  through  all  its  realms  rejoice  in  the 
goodness  and  greatness,  the  wisdom  and  majesty 
of  its  Author." 

The  peculiar  charms  of  his  dear  green  Ged- 
ncy  are  thus  described  :  "  The  rich  appearance 
of  our  best  old  pastures  this  fine  spring,  long  ac- 
customed as  I  have  been  to  see  them,  almost  sur- 
prises me.  I  should  like  to  walk  with  thee  over 
some  of  our  best  grazing  land,  a  small  proportion 
of  the  whole,  which  is  just  now  in  its  brightest 
appearance ;  the  grass  is  so  thick,  so  small  in  its 
blade,  so  verdant  in  its  color,  so  short  and  so  soft 
to  the  foot,  that  altogether,  it  might  almost  re- 
quire a  poet  to  describe  it.  However,  in  my 
sober  language  it  happens  to  be  beauty  which  I 
have  eyes  to  see,  and  viewing  it  as  1  do,  I  am 
reconciled  to  my  lowly  allotment." 

"  And  thus,  my  friend,  we  are  almost  brought 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not  signify  much 
where  a  man's  home  is,  if  he  is  but  contented ; 
and  whilst  we  allow  the  mountaineer  to  be  de- 
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lighted  with  the  hill  that  lifts  him  to  the  storm, 
we  may  by  the  same  rule  suffer  the  inhabitants 
of  a  lower  region  to  rejoice  in  the  plain  that 
feeds,  and  to  commend  the  bog  that  bears  him." 

"  G-edney,  like  other  grazing  districts,  often  ap- 
pears to  strangers  rather  dreary  in  winter,  but  is 
now  about  its  prime.  A  scene  thou  knowest 
may  be  lovely,  though  the  heart  of  him  who  views 
it  be  faint ;  still  the  note  of  the  blackbird  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  woodbine  may  help  to  keep  him 
from  fainting;.  In  the  two  latter  charms  of  na- 
ture  we  just  now  excel." 

But  looking  beyond  these  beauties,  we  find  him 
frequently  making  such  acknowledgments  as  this  : 

"  Locality  of  outward  situation  and  circum- 
stance are  in  themselves  very  inferior  considera- 
tions. Thus  in  the  shade  and  retirement  of 
country  life  I  have  often  found 

How  ill  the  scenes  that  offer  rest, 
And  heart  that  cannot  rest  agree  ; 

whilst  in  the  crowded  and  busy  metropolis,  thou 
hast,  I  doubt  not,  enjoyed  that  quiet  habitation, 
into  which  the  Lord's  children  are  at  seasons  per- 
mitted to  enter;  a  rest  which,  as  neither  solitude 
nor  silence  can  of  themselves  procure,  so  neither 
can  tumults  much  disturb,  certainly  not  destroy. 
Still  with  poor  Cowper  1  I  love  the  country.'  " 

A  storm  causing  the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  a 
valuable  crop  of  grain,  he  remarks  : 

"In  endeavoring  to  reconcile  my  mind  to  this 
circumstance,  which  probably  thy  religion  or 
philosophy,  or  both,  may  say  ought  not  to  have 
disquieted  it — but  which  combining  as  it  did, 
the  idea  of  mismanagement,  waste  and  disap- 
pointed gain,  could  not  fail  to  operate  sensibly  on 
a  temperament  like  mine, — I  was  quickly  made 
sensible  that  it  would  not  do  to  make  too  much 
of  it,  even  in  soliloquy ;  and  that  something  must 
be  attempted  to  silence  these  inward  repinings. 
In  this  labor,  more  severe  than  reaping,  I  thought 
myself  helped  by  remembering  the  seaman's  lot, 
whose  life  and  whose  property  so  often  perish  in 
the  wave;  and  I  was  still  further  assisted  by 
recollecting  the  manner  in  which 

The  son  of  patience  heard  the  wreck 

Of  all  his  fortunes,  camels,  oxen,  flocks, 

Sons,  daughters — all  in  one  sad  hour  o'erwhelmed. 

Thus  renewedly  fortified,  though  I  had  not  the 
presumption  to  say  "blow  ye  winds,"  yet  I  was 
enabled  to  view  the  storm,  which  was  of  long- 
continuance,  sporting  as  it  were  with  my  agri- 
cultural credit  and  profit,  in  a  disposition  very 
different,  I  trust,  from  stoical  apathy.  Were  I  to 
describe  this  disposition  in  one  word,  I  perhaps 
might  call  it  prostration  before  a  Power  who 
maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot,  and  walketh  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind,  whom  also,  I  think  we  are 
told,  the  winds  and  the  waves  obey.  This  hum- 
ble attitude  of  soul  I  can  recommend,  having 
found  on  occasions  of  far  different  importance  to 
that  now  described,  the  folly  of  resisting,  and  the 
safety  of  bending  before  the  tempest  which  may 
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thus  blow  over  us,  not  unperceived,  but  with  less 
danger  and  damage." 

Thus  harmoniously  are  combined  in  the  char- 
acter of  our  departed  friend,  the  farmer  and  the 
humble  Christian  disciple ;  the  refined  and  poetic 
mind  keenly  alive  to  all  the  tender  and  beautiful 
associations  of  nature,  with  the  wisdom  that 
makes  every  event  of  life  a  lesson  of  instruction, 
while  all  the  praise  is  reverently  ascribed  to  the 
divine  Creative  Power  '  which  fashioned  the  leaf 
that  unfolded  itself  six  weeks  ago  in  the  forest, 
or  the  pattern  of  the  leaf  which  was  bathed  in 
the  dews  of  Paradise  on  the  morning  of  crea- 
tion.' "* 

(To  be  continued.) 


GEOGRAPHY  OF  PLANTS. 
(Continued  from  p.  4,  vol.  7.) 

Much  that  is  essential  to  the  wants  of  man,  is 
comprised  in  the  cocoa-tree.  In  proof  of  this  we 
may  observe,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nicobar 
islands  build  their  vessels,  make  the  sails  and 
cordage,  supply  themselves  with  provisions  and 
other  necessaries,  prepare  a  cargo  of  arrack,  vine- 
gar, oil,  and  coarse  sugar,  cocoa-nuts,  cordage, 
and  black  paint,  with  several  inferior  articles  for 
foreign  markets,  from  the  multifarious  produc- 
tions of  this  valuable  tree. 

"  Lo  !  higher  still  the  stately  Palm-trees  rise, 

Chequering  the  clouds,  with  their  unbending  stems, 

And  o'er  the  clouds,  amid  the  dark  blue  skies, 

Lifting  their  rich  unfading  diadems. 

How  calm  and  placidly  they  rest 

Upon  the  heaven's  indulgent  breast. 

As  if  their  branches  never  breeze  had  known  ! 

Light  bathes  them,  aye,  in  glancing  showers, 

And  silence  mid  their  lofty  bowers 

Sits  on  her  moveless  throne." — Isle  of  Palms. 

These  vegetable  columns  are  often  seen  in  the 
vast  deserts  of  the  Zaara,  rising  to  the  height  of 
perhaps  one  hundred  feet.  They  comprise  within 
themselves  many  things  that  are  essential  to 
the  wants  of  man :  fruit ;  a  sweet  mucilaginous 
juice  resembling  milk ;  honey  from  the  dates ; 
and  a  grateful  food  for  the  sheep  and  camels,  by 
steeping  the  stones  in  water.  It  is  even  said 
that  from  one  variety  of  the  Palm  Tree,  the  pha- 
nix  farinifera,  a  meal  has  been  extracted,  which 
is  found*  among  the  fibres  of  the  stem.  The 
trunk  is  employed  for  fuel ;  a  spirituous  liquor  is 
prepared  from  the  sap ;  the  fibres  of  the  boughs 
furnish  threads,  ropes,  and  rigging ;  the  leaves 
are  used  for  brushes,  for  mats  and  bags,  for  bas- 
kets and  couches,  and  as  fans  for  chasing  away 
the  troublesome  insects  that  infest  hot  countries  ; 
the  branches,  too,  are  employed  in  making  cages 
for  poultry,  and  garden  fences.  But  the  phoe- 
nix is  a  lofty  tree,  and  its  vegetable  treasures,  its 
leaves,  and  fruit,  grow  at  a  great  height.  To 
obtain  them,  would,  therefore,  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult ;  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  wild  deserts 
of  Barbary,  know  little  of  modern  inventions,  and 
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even  if  they  did,  the  carrying  of  a  ladder  to  any 
considerable  distance  would  be  inconvenient,  if 
not  impossible  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  provided  for, 
and  the  phoenix,  notwithstanding  its  great  height, 
may  be  ascended  as  readily  as  a  step-ladder. 
The  trunk  is  full  of  cavities,  vestiges  of  decayed 
leaves,  which  have  within  them  a  flat  surface, 
exactly  adapted  for  the  reception  of  the  hands 
and  feet.  The  natives,  therefore,  run  nimbly  up 
the  towering  phoenix,  and  even  boys  and  women 
are  not  afraid  to  venture. 

This  noble  tree  attains  its  greatest  perfection 
in  the  vast  deserts  of  Sahara,  and  in  Arabia,  be- 
cause there  its  presence  is  essential.  Wandering 
tribes  frequent  the  extensive  precincts  of  these 
deserts,  and  scarcely  anything  will  grow  there, 
except  occasionally  a  few  solitary  patches  of 
maize.  Exposed  to  a  burning  sun,  and  some- 
times covered  with  drifts  of  sand,  vegetation  pro- 
ceeds slowly,  even  on  the  borders  of  the  desert, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  are  frequently 
disappointed.  Without  this  valuable  tree,  man 
might  indeed  exist,  because  the  camel  would  suf- 
fice for  every  actual  want ;  but  how  could  the 
camel  be  supported  ?  Provender  will  sometimes 
fail,  and  then,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the 
stones  of  the  fruit,  when  steeped  in  water,  sup- 
port both  men  and  camels  in  long  journeys  across 
the  desert.  To  those,  too,  who  lead  a  settled 
life  upon  its  borders,  beside  their  palm  groves, 
and  are  within  reach  of  water,  these  noble  trees 
supply  many  needful  wants  ;  and  on  those  great 
wastes  of  sand,  that  are  never  trodden,  except  by 
the  wandering  steps  of  predatory  Arabs,  the 
palm-tree  stands  majestic  and  alone,  a  storehouse 
richly  supplied  with  all  that  is  essential  to  their 
wants.  It  not  only  yields  a  salutary  food  for 
both  men  and  cattle,  but  uniformly  indicates 
fresh  water  near  the  roots.  Groves  of  palms  are 
often  seen  like  beacons,  in  the  midst  of  sultry  de- 
serts ;  and  beneath  their  umbrageous  canopy,  the 
fainting  traveller  may  find  a  shelter  in  the  noon- 
day heat.  Some  of  these  are  very  ancient. 
That  of  Elim  yet  remains,  and  its  twelve  foun- 
tains have  neither  increased  nor  diminished  in 
number,  since  the  days  of  Moses. 

We  may  also  notice,  in  connexion  with  this 
interesting  portion  of  our  subject,  that  firs  are 
mostly  resinous,  and  thus,  they  not  only  shelter 
animals  of  various  kinds,  but  they  furnish  the 
natives  with  torches  and  fuel.  The  charcoal  they 
produce  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  smelting  the 
minerals,  which  often  abound  in  their  vicinity, 
while  the  mosses,  that  so  abundantly  clothe  the 
branches,  as  to  hang  like  a  canopy  around  the 
trunk,  may  be  ignited  from  the  slightest  spark. 
A  Swedisli  naturalist  relates,  that  being  obliged 
to  pass  a  night  in  the  lofty  mountains  of  the 
Straits  of  Tronto,  where  he  was  botanizing,  he 
observed  numerous  larches  completely  whitened 
with  moss.  The  shepherds,  in  order  to  amuse 
him,  sot  fire  tothe  mosses  on  several  of  the  trees, 
and  immediately  the  whole  country  appeared  in 


a  blaze.  The  effect  was  beautiful,  the  darkness 
was  instantaneously  dispelled,  and  innumerable 
sparks  seemed  to  ascend  to  the  very  heavens, 
while  a  most  agreeable  odour  was  everywhere 
diffused.  Our  naturalist  further  observed,  that 
a  pecular  kind  of  fungus  grew  upon  the  larch, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  sterile  regions 
used  it  to  keep  up  their  fires,  and  to  make 
matches.  The  Creator,  in  crowning  the  summits 
of  these  cold  and  ferruginous  mountains  with 
vegetable  torches,  has  placed  the  match  in  their 
branches,  as  St.  Pierre  pleasingly  observes,  the 
tinder  on  their  trunks,  and  the  steel  at  their 
roots. 

Swedish  botanists  uniformly  notice,  that  the 
most  resinous  pines  are  to  be  found  in  dry  and 
sandy  regions,  and  high  mountainous  districts ; 
and  we  may  also  remark,  in  reference  to  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  fir,  that  its  leaves 
are  admirably  adapted,  by  their  configuration,  to 
resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  winds,  which  blow 
with  unceasing  violence  over  elevated  places. 

Thus  they  stand,  bulwarks  of  Nature's  making, 
to  repel  the  cold ;  noble  pillars  to  support  the 
rugged  branches,  that  form  impenetrable  canopies 
to  resist  the  weight  of  snow ;  but  when  the  win- 
ter is  past,  nothing  can  surpass  the  beautiful 
green  tints  that  are  every  where  conspicuous. 
The  solemn  firs  then  burst  into  festoons  of  the 
most  vivid  emerald  color,  and  throw  out  from 
the  extremity  of  their  branches,  yellow  tufts  of 
stamina,  which  give  them  the  appearance  of  vast 
pyramids,  loaded  with  little  lamps. 

Vegetation  assumes  a  very  different  aspect  in 
the  torrid  regions  of  the  globe.  There  palm- 
trees,  tallipots,  cocoas,  and  bananas,  adorn  the 
tropics.  Their  inhabitants  suffer  much  from  heat, 
and,  therefore,  has  the  Most  High  clothed  the 
country  with  trees  of  amazing  height,  and  ample 
foliage,  the  shade  of  which  defends  them  from 
the  beams  of  a  fervid  sun,  and  affords  a  cool  and 
refreshing  shelter  during  the  most  sultry  season 
of  the  year.  The  air  beneath,  and  in  their  vici- 
nity, is  thus  tempered,  and  various  animals  find 
beneath  them  a  pleasant  and  safe  retreat.  Birds 
are  screened  among  their  branches,  and  gay-coated 
butterflies,  and  burnished  insects,  retire  thither, 
not  so  rimch  to  avoid  their  enemies,  as  to  find  a 
shelter  from  the  sunbeams.  Who  does  not  ac- 
knowledge in  this  beautiful  arrangement,  the 
uniform  care  of  Providence  in  thus  assigning  to 
the  south,  trees,  that  are  always  green,  and  with 
an  ample  foliage,  in  order  to  screen  the  animal 
creation  from  the  heat.  The  fruit,  also,  instead 
of  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sunbeams, 
generally  ripens  under  the  shelter  of  broad  leaves, 
and  is  either  attached  to  the  trunk,  or  to  the 
Sprouting  of  the  branches,  instead  of  being  ele- 
vated, on  a  cone,  like  that  of  the  fir ;  or  open  to 
the  sun,  as  those  of  our  temperate  regions,  in 
order  to  imbibe  its  fullest  influence. 

Those  arts  which  either  adorn  or  improve  life, 
are  undoubtedly  the  gift  of  God.    We  may  read 
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in  the  twenty-eighth  of  Isaiah,  v.  26  and  29, 
that  the  High  and  Lofty  One,  who  inhabiteth 
eternity,  has  not  disdained  to  direct  the  labor  of 
the  husbandman.  Throughout  the  twenty-sixth, 
the  twenty-seventh,  and  twenty-eighth  of  Exodus, 
we  find  that  various  beautiful  and  curious  arts 
were  first  revealed  to  man,  neither  sought  out  by 
human  ingenuity,  nor  suddenly  brought  to  mind 
by  any  quickness  of  apprehension,  but  imme- 
diately made  known  to  Moses,  and  by  him  com- 
municated to  such  as  were  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  appears,  from  the  thirty-first  of  Exodus, 
that  many  of  those  arts,  which  are  now  essential 
to  the  comforts  of  civilised  society,  as  the  car- 
ving of  timber,  and  the  shaping  of  stones,  the 
working  of  gold,  of  brass,  and  silver,  were  be- 
stowed as  peculiar  gifts  on  one,  whom  the  Lord 
u  had  filled  with  his  own  spirit,  in  wisdom,  in 
understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all 
workmanship."  We  further  learn,  that  even  the 
twining  of  fine  linen,  with  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  the  arts  of  dyeing,  and  engraving,  were 
derived  from  the  same  pure  source.  And  to  His 
glory,  who  first  gave  them,  might  they  ever  have 
been  consecrated,  had  not  man,  bent  upon  his 
own  injury,  marred  every  gift  which  his  Creator 
assigned  him. 

It  seems  as  if  these  beautiful  and  valuable  arts 
were  first  bestowed  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
peculiar  purpose,  namely,  the  erecting,  and  adorn- 
ing of  a  splendid  tabernacle,  in  which  the  Divine 
Presence  was  to  be  gloriously  manifested ;  but 
when  this  purpose  was  accomplished,  it  is  evident 
that  mankind  were  allowed  to  apply  the  know- 
ledge, which  they  had  thus  divinely  acquired,  to 
their  own  immediate  benefit.  How  important  to 
a  pastoral  nation,  must  have  been  the  arts  of 
squaring  stones,  and  carving  timber !  They  are 
the  groundworks  of  our  proudest  structures  in 
the  present  day ;  and  when  we  see  around  us 
materials  for  various  elegant  and  pleasing  arts, 
surely  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Almighty  has 
assigned  them  to  his  creature  man,  as  recreations 
from  those  often  laborious  and  wearisome  pursuits 
to  which  he  is  subjected  ;  or  else,  that  he  might 
find  in  them,  a  preservation  from  dangerous  and 
frivolous  amusements.  Such  are  the  arts  of 
painting,  of  sculpture,  and  of  music  :  and  why 
should  not  these  pure  and  beautiful  arts  be  de- 
voted to  the  glory  of  Him  who  gave  them  1  We 
find  that  various  colored  earths  are  useful  in 
painting ;  marble  is  the  quarry  of  the  statuary  ; 
box-wood  is  preferred  in  making  flutes ;  ivory  for 
the  keys  of  the  piano-forte  :  and  without  the 
Indian  rubber  tree,  how  could  an  artist  frequently 
proceed  in  sketching  the  works  of  his  Creator  ? 


THE  FRESNEL  LIGHT. 

There  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  New  York,  one  of  the  Fresnel  Lights, 
manufactured  in  Paris  by  order  of  the  United 
States  government,  and  intended  for  the  Cape 


Hatteras  light-house,  which  latter  place  is  not 
yet  prepared  to  receive  it.  A  similar  one  is  in 
operation  at  Sand  Key,  in  Florida.  There  are 
four  different  kinds  of  Fresnel  lights,  graduated 
in  size  to  suit  the  positions  they  are  to  occupy 
and  the  distances  they  are  required  to  be  seen, 
and  each  kind  is  subdivided  into  what  are  styled 
respectively  "  fixed,"  "  revolving  or  flashing," 
and  "  fixed  varied  by  flashes."  The  light  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  is  of  the  first  or  largest  kind,  and 
is  a  revolving  or  flashing  light.  These  flashing 
lights  may  be  varied  by  the  duration  of  the  flash 
and  eclipse,  and  in  some  cases  colored  flashes 
have  been  used  for  distinction.  Captain  Meade, 
of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  thus  describes 
the  light  which  is  in  the  exhibition  : 

"  Fancy  a  twenty-four  sided  structure  of  glass, 
terminating  at  the  top  in  a  sort  of  truncated  cone, 
or  dome,  the  whole  being  about  ten  feet  high  and 
six  feet  in  diameter — each  of  the  twenty-four 
sides,  instead  of  being  composed  of  one  or  more 
plates  of  glass,  being  made  partly  of  twenty-seven 
segments  or  sections  of  a  great  lens  four  feet  three 
inches  high,  and  partly  of  prisms  so  scientifically 
calculated,  so  artistically  constructed,  and  so 
nicely  put  together,  that  each  prism  refracts  the 
ray  from  one  of  its  surfaces,  reflects  it  from  the 
second,  and  refracting  it  again  from  the  third, 
shoots  it  forth  in  a  sun  like  beam  of  light.  Thus, 
from  its  twenty-four  sides  and  1008  lenses  and 
prisms,  at  the  same  instant  and  perpetually,  this 
marvellous  contrivance  darts  forth  its  dazzling 
flash,  and  revolving  as  it  flashes,  only  intermits 
its  light  still  more  to  startle  the  beholder. 

"  The  light  is  produced  by  a  single  lamp  placed 
in  the  common  focus.  It  is  a  carcel  lamp,  with 
a  burner  of  concentric  wicks,  the  largest  being 
nearly  4  inches  in  diameter.  These  wicks  are 
kept  constantly  saturated  with  oil,  which  is 
pumped  up  from  a  reservoir  below,  thus  prevent- 
ing undue  carbonization,  and  producing  the  maxi- 
mum brilliancy.  The  supplying  pumps  are 
moved  by  clock-work.  The  lamp,  consisting  of 
the  clock-work,  reservoir,  and  burner,  sits  upon  a 
tripod,  resting  on  the  stationary  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus and  by  means  of  set-screws,  can  be  very 
nicely  adjusted  in  the  focal  plane. 

A  cast  iron  column,  or  pedestal,  sustains  the 
whole  structure,  and  has  on  it  a  shoulder  with  a 
bed  plate  of  steel,  with  a  beautiful  arrangement 
of  friction  wheels  and  rollers  by  which  the  mov- 
able framework  is  supported  and  enabled  to  re- 
volve. Motion  is  given  to  this  by  a  handsome 
piece  of  clock-work.  The  whole  machinery,  and 
all  the  iron  and  brass  work,  are  very  complete, 
and  well  worthy  of  inspection." 

Besides  the  one  at  Sand  Key,  Florida,  there 
are  also  three  others  in  use  on  our  coast — one  of 
the  second  size  at  the  Highlands  of  Neversink, 
one  of  the  third  size  at  the  Brandywine  Shoal 
light,  Delaware  Bay,  and  one  of  the  fourth  size 
on  the  Wangoschance  light-house,  Lake  Michi- 
gan.   When  the  Cape  Hatteras  light  is  erected 
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we  shall  have  five  of  them  in  operation  ;  and  it 
is  said  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  Lighthouse  Board 
to  introduce  thein  in  all  our  first  class  or  sea  coast 
lights.  They  are  almost  the  only  lights  used  on 
the  coast  of  France  and  the  continent  of  Europe. 
As  regards  their  value,  it  is  stated  that  their  light 
penetrates  fogs,  and  may  be  seen  at  all  times  as 
far  as  the  curvature  of  the  earth  will  permit. 
One  of  these  lights  on  the  coast  of  France  is  said 
to  have  been  seen  by  an  observer  on  the  English 
shore,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  A  great  econo- 
my of  oil  is  effected  by  their  use. — American 
and  Gazette. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  22,  1853. 


Our  readers  will  find  in  the  present  number  of 
the  Review,  a  description,  at  considerable  length, 
of  a  work  which,  if  successfully  accomplished, 
may  be  fairly  considered  as  the  most  stupendous 
that  has  been  effected  in  modern  times,  by  the 
genius  and  perseverance  of  man.  And  not  the 
least  curious  circumstance  connected  with  this 
wonderful  structure,  is  the  fact,  that  the  union  be- 
tween the  opposite  shores  of  the  foaming  Niagara, 
which  are  about  being  joined  by  a  bridge  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  a  weight  of  ten  thousand  tons, 
was  first  effected  by  the  string  of  a  kite.  A  kite 
was  probably  never  before  rendered  subservient 
to  the  execution  of  so  magnificent  an  enterprise. 
The  philosophical  reader  will  doubtless  remem- 
ber that  a  kite,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Franklin,  was 
made  instrumental  to  the  verification  of  a  conjec- 
ture, which,  when  announced  in  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, was  received  with  a  laugh,  that  lightning 
and  electricity  were  identical. 

Whether  all  that  is  proposed  by  the  engineer 
will  be  successfully  accomplished,  remains  to  be 
seen;  but  the  suspension  bridge  which  now  be- 
strides the  yawning  gulf  which  there  separates 
the  dominions  of  Queen  Victoria  from  the  United 
States,  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  how  great 
results  may  be  obtained  from  means  and  instru- 
ments apparently  trivial. 

As  this  stupendous  structure  is  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  intercourse  between  those  who,  though  in 
character  and  language  essentially  one  people, 
are  politically  divided  into  two,  it  is  devoutly  to 
be  hoped  that  it  may  constitute  an  additional  link, 
uniting  in  interest  and  affection -the  people  who 
occupy  its  opposite  extremes;  and  thus  while  fa- 
cilitating the  operations  of  commerce,  be  like- 
wise conducive  to  the  preservation  of  permanent 
peace. 


Upbraid  only  ingratitude. 


Married, — On  the  21st  of  last  month,  at  Friends 
Meeting,  at  Oakridge,  Grant  Co.,  Indiana,  Joseph 
Rich  to  Mary  Neal,  both  of  the  same  Meeting. 

 On  the  22d  of  last  month,  at  Friends' 

Meeting,  at  Back  Creek,  Grant  Co.,  Indiana,  Mi- 
cajah  B.,  son  of  Henry  Winslow,  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Jesse  Dillon,  both  of  the  same 
Meeting. 

 On  the  10th  inst,  James  Owen  to  Almira 

Wilson,  both  members  of  Honey  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting,  Indiana. 

 At  Friends'  Meeting,  at  Nettle  Creek, 

Wayne  County,  Indiana,  on  the  2 1st  of  9th  month 
last.  Josiah  Test,  of  Whitewater  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, to  Miriam  C.  Dennis,  of  Springfield  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 On  the  22d  of  9th  month  last,  at  Friends' 

Meeting,  at  West  River,  Wayne  Co.,  Indiana, 
Samuel  Lamar  to  Eunice  Coffin,  both  of  Spring- 
field Monthly  Meeting. 


Died, — On  the  16th  ult,  Jesse,  son  of  Seth 
Winslow,  in  the  17th  year  of  his  age,  a  member 
of  Rock  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana. 

 In  Providence,  R.I.,  on  the  8th  inst.,  at  the 

residence  of  her  brother,  Dr.  George  L.  Collins, 
Sarah  Ann  Collins,  aged  37  years;  a  member  of 
South  Kingstown  Monthly  Meeting. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Wanted  a  Friend  capable  of  keeping  accounts, 
making  purchases  and  rendering  general  assis- 
tance, at  Friends'  Asylum. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Worth- 
ington,  Superintendent,  at  the  Institution  near 
Frankford. 


A  meeting  of  u  The  Female  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the 
Poor,"  will  be  held  at  the  "  House  of  Industry, 
No.  70  North  Seventh  street,  on  Seventh  day,  11th 
mo.  5th,  at  3^  o'clock. 

Philadelphia,  10th  mo.  18th,  1853. 


PROHIBITION  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC. 

In  a  pamphlet,  "  An  Appeal  for  Prohibition," 
recently  printed  in  this  city,  the  author,  P. 
Coombe,  after  reciting  and  refuting  the  argument 
of  the  dealers  in  spirituous  liquors,  founded  on 
the  supposition  that  the  prohibition  would  be  an 
invasion  of  individual  rights,  proceeds  as  follows  : 

Their  second  argument  is,  the  sacrifice 
of  capital  invested.  This  is  their  most 
powerful  argument.  It  is  contended  that 
the  money  now  invested  in  the  traffic  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  serious  injury 
result  to  many  departments  of  trade.  This  is  the 
identical  argument  used  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment; against  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
Col.  Tarleton  said:  "  It  would  annihilate  a  trade 
whose  exports  amounted  to  .£800,000  annually, 
and  which  employed  one  hundred  and  sixty  ves- 
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sels,  and  more  than  5,000  seamen.  It  would 
destroy  the  West  India  trade,  which  was  of  the 
annual  value  of  £6,000,000,  and  which  employed 
160,000  tons  of  shipping."  The  representative 
from  the  city  of  London  said  :  "  The  trade,  if  it 
were  abolished,  would  render  the  city  of  London 
one  scene  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  It  becomes 
the  House  to  take  care,  while  they  were  giving 
way  to  the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  that  they  did 
not  contribute  to  the  ruin  of  the  mercantile  in- 
terests of  their  country."  In  spite  of  this  cry  of 
money  and  ruin,  the  slave  trade  was  abolished, 
and  no  ruin  followed.  So  it  would  be  with  the 
abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic  as  a  beverage. 

If  the  statement  were  true,  and  the  capital  lost, 
it  would  be  no  valid  argument  against  Prohibition. 
If  there  were  no  such  traffic,  there  would  be  no 
pauperism,  crime,  and  premature  death  produced 
by  it.  Thousands  of  men,  now  worse  than  use- 
less, would  be  sober,  useful,  and  industrious. 
Thousands  of  wives,  now  wretched,  would  be 
happy.  Thousands  of  children,  now  ignorant  and 
vicious,  would  have  parents  to  care  for  and  edu- 
cate them.  Can  money  compensate  the  commu- 
nity for  the  loss  of  these  benefits  ?  The  life  of 
one  useful  and  intelligent  citizen  would  outweigh 
the  whole  amount  invested.  Three  thousand 
lives  are  annually  destroyed  in  Pennsylvania  by 
this  traffic. 

The  money  invested  in  this  traffic  is  already 
hst — worse  than  lost.  Does  it  make  hats,  coats, 
and  shoes  to  clothe  the  naked  ?  Does  it  produce 
food  to  feed  the  hungry  ?  Does  it  educate  our 
children,  and  teach  them  to  be  virtuous  and  happy  ? 
No  !  No  !  No  !  It  is  employed  to  disturb  society 
and  wage  war  against  every  interest  dear  to  man. 
If  a  tempest  were  to  sweep  over  our  State,  and 
destroy  in  each  and  every  part,  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  twenty  millions  of  dollars  annually 
spent  for  liquor,  the  State  would  be  in  a  much 
better  condition  than  it  now  is,  with  this  traffic. 
The  property  would  be  lost,  only  lost,  and  the  in- 
jury would  be  repaired.  The  city  of  Philadelphia 
has  nearly,  if  not  quite,  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  fire  which  consumed  whole  squares  a  few 
years  since.  The  money  spent  for  liquor  is  not 
only  wasted,  but  it  wastes  almost  everything  else. 
It  is  so  much  capital  invested  to  destroy  society. 
It  sends  thousands  to  the  poor-house.  It  de- 
stroys the  lives  of  thousands  whose  minds  are  of 
the  highest  order.  It  takes  money  out  of  the 
pocket  of  every  tax-payer  in  the  land.  The 
money  of  the  liquor  seller  is  stained  with  blood, 
and  polluted  with  crime  of  every  grade.  It 
wrings  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  wife,  and  groans 
from  the  hearts  of  the  orphan.  And  yet,  we  are 
told  that  we  must  not  prohibit  the  traffic,  because 
it  destroys  capital  and  injures  trade.  Must  a 
Christian  people  encourage  the  destruction  of 
mind  and  the  danger  of  souls  for  dollars  and 
cents  ?  Start  not,  reader ;  this  is  what  you  are 
doing,  if  you  support  this  traffic. 

The  whole  argument  founded  on  the  destruc* 


tion  of  capital,  is  false.  The  capital  now  invested 
might,  and  would  be  profitably  invested  elsewhere. 
No  ruin  followed  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  none  would  follow  the  destruction  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  Prohibition  would  destroy  only 
one-half  of  the  distilling  of  Pennsylvania,  because 
only  one  half  is  used  for  drinking,  while  the  other 
is  used  for  burning-fluid,  and  mechanical  or  me- 
dicinal purposes.  So  said  a  distiller  in  his  reply 
to  a  former  edition  of  this  appeal.  The  deprecia- 
tion in  property  and  inconvenience  in  business 
would  not  be  greater,  therefore,  than  is  produced  by 
the  variations  or  improvements  in  business  which 
are  constantly  being  made.  Useful  citizens  do 
not  ask  the  government  to  protect  them  from 
these  results,  and  why  should  we  protect  the 
liquor  seller,  whose  business  is  destructive. 

Take  another  view  of  this  subject.  In  this 
State,  there  are  at  least  thirty  thousand  families 
who  are  impoverished  by  the  use  of  rum.  Re- 
move the  liquor,  and  these  families  would  be 
sober  and  thrifty.  They  would  purchase  annu- 
ally of  hats,  bonnets,  shoes,  coats,  and  dresses, 
about  twenty  thousand  more  of  each  than  they 
now  do  ;  besides  furniture  and  food  in  abundance. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  this  traffic  not  only  fear- 
fully increases  taxation  and  crime,  but  that  it  is 
equally  destructive  to  the  interest  of  the  mechanic 
who  makes  these  articles,  the  merchant  who  sells 
them,  and  the  farmer  who  feeds  the  whole.  Far- 
mers, above  all  others,  should  advocate  Prohibi- 
tion. Some  of  these  are  fearful  that  Prohibition 
would  reduce  the  price  of  grain,  by  destroying 
the  rmarket  and  decreasing  the  demand.  It 
would  greatly  increase  the  demand  for  the  grain. 
Allowing  the  thirty  thousand  drunkards  of  this 
State  one  pint  of  whiskey  per  day,  they  would 
consume  in  a  year  1,368,750  gallons.  If  a  bushel 
of  corn  made  but  three  gallons  of  whiskey,  it 
would  take  but  456,250  bushels.  This  at  fifty 
cents,  would  amount  to  but  $228,125.  This  is 
the  whole  amount  the  farmer  gets  for  his  corn. 
Take  the  whiskey  from  these  men,  and  they  would 
consume,  and  cause  to  be  consumed,  at  least  tioo 
barrels  of  flour  more  per  year.  This  would  take 
60,000  barrels,  or  270,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
which,  at  one  dollar,  would  be  $270,000.  Fif- 
teen thousand  of  these  men  would  keep,  each, 
one  hog  more,  and  if  they  gave  it  but  five  bushels 
of  corn  per  year,  it  would  amount  to  75,000 
bushels,  or  $ 37,500.  If  five  thousand  of  these 
kept  each  one  horse  more  than  now,  and  fed  but 
twenty  dollars'  worth  of  hay  and  grain,  it  would 
amount  to  $100,000.  Foot  up  the  bill,  and  the 
farmer  would  receive,  without  the  whiskey, 
407,500,  which  is  179,375  more  than  he  gets 
from  the  whiskey  trade. 

Again,  the  profits  of  the  distiller  are  from  the 
hogs  he  feeds,  and  not  from  the  whiskey  only. 
It  takes  as  much  raw  corn  to  fatten  a  hog,  as  it 
does  of  still  slop  after  the  whiskey  is  taken  out 
of  it.  Without  whiskey  we  should  need  more 
hogs,  and  it  would  take  more,  corn  to  fatten  them. 
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The  pork  would  be  better,  and  tbe  farmer  would 
sell  more  corn.  We  have  examined  the  argu- 
ments of  the  liquor  party,  at  length,  because  they 
are  relied  upon  as  fatal  to  Prohibition.  Dollars 
and  cents  are  against  them,  and  on  their  own 
ground  they  are  defeated. 

How  far  the  statistics,  contained  in  the  prece- 
ding quotation  are  to  be  relied  upon,  is  a  question 
which  the  Editor  of  this  paper  has  not  leisure  to 
examine ;  but  there  is  no  possible  doubt  that  a 
very  large  part  of  the  pauperism  and  crime  which 
the  authorities  of  this  State  are  called  upon  to 
relieve  or  restrain,  may  be  traced  to  intoxicating 
liquors.  It  is,  therefore,  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  means  should  be  found  to  diminish,  if  we 
cannot  totally  extinguish  their  manufacture  and 
consumption. 

At  the  present  time,  when  a  general  scarcity 
of  food  seems  to  be  impending,  we  appear  signifi- 
cantly admonished  to  use  all  reasonable  and  lawful 
efforts,  to  abolish  a  species  of  trade  which  causes 
the  conversion  of  the  means  of  support  into  an 
instrument  of  destruction,  both  morally  and  phy- 
sically. 


RAILWAY  BRIDGE  AT  NIAGARA. 

This  great  work,  which  is  to  unite  the  United 
States  with  Canada  by  railway,  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  John  A. 
Roebling,  an  engineer  favorably  known  in  connec- 
tion with  the  suspension  aqueduct  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal,  at  Pittsburgh,  and  a  suspension 
bridge  over  the  Monongahela,  near  the  same 
place.  As  it  is  to  be  on  some  accounts  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  mechanical  achievements  in 
the  world,  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  devoting 
considerable  space  to  a  careful  description  of  its 
plan  and  prospects.  It  is  well  known  that  Ste- 
phenson, the  Magnus  Apollo  in  engineering, 
whose  fame  rests  upon  his  Tubular  Bridge  over 
Menai  Straits,  has  decided  against  the  suspension 
principle  as  applied  to  railway  bridges,  mainly  on 
the  ground  that  is  incapable  of  rendering  them 
sufficiently  stiff.  The  successful  construction  of 
this  work,  therefore,  at  Niagara,  will  make  an 
era  in  bridge-building.  It  will  be  doing  what 
has  been  pronounced  by  the  highest  authority 
impracticable. 

The  present  suspension  bridge,  having  been 
constructed  in  1847  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the 
railway  bridge,  will  be  removed  after  performing 
that  service.  It  was  begun  by  a  boy  on  the 
Canada  shore,  who  elevated  a  kite,  and  by  that 
means  established  a  thread  communication  with 
the  other  side.  Over  this  tow-path  wire  was 
drawn,  and  the  wire  cables  were  soon  formed. 

The  railway  bridge  will  consist  of  two  parts 
each  suspended  from  two  cables;  a  covered  one 
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for  common  travel,  and  above  that,  on  its  roof, 
an  open  track  for  the  railroad.  It  was  first  in- 
tended to  build  a  bridge  with  a  single  floor,  but 
the  difficulty  of  rendering  it  wide  enough  for 
purposes  of  horse,  foot  and  steam  locomotion  at 
the  same  time,  without  making  it  too  heavy  and 
too  expensive,  caused  the  plan  to  be  abandoned. 
The  double  floor  of  this  bridge  simplifies  the 
problem  of  rendering  a  stiff  support  to  the  weight 
of  a  railroad  train,  by  placing  under  it,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  props,  the  trusses  that  will  form  the 
sides  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  bridge.  The 
hollow  tube,  also,  which  that  part  will  form,  is 
expected  to  aid  materially  in  strengthening  the 
work,  operating  like  the  tube  in  Stephenson's 
bridges. 

The  bridge  will  be  800  feet  long,  hung  by 
wire  ropes,  five  feet  apart,  to  four  huge  wire 
cables,  stretching  from  shore  to  shore,  with  a 
considerable  deflection,  over  the  tops  of  towers 
60  feet  high.  The  towers  are  now  far  advanced 
towards  completion,  having  been  begun  some  four 
or  five  months  since.  They  are  15  feet  square  at 
the  base,  and  8  square  at  the  top,  built  of  a  dark 
colored  limestone,  very  hard  and  compact.  But 
the  first  operation  which  was  commenced  last 
winter,  was  to  sink  eight  shafts,  25  feet  deep,  in 
the  rock  below  the  towers,  four  on  each  side  of 
the  river.  In  the  bottom  of  each  of  these  en- 
larged for  the  pui'pose,  a  cast-iron  plate,  six  feet 
square,  was  placed,  to  which  an  immense  chain 
was  fastened.  The  shaft  was  then  filled  in  with 
masonary,  the  chain  being  imbedded  in  a  mix- 
ture of  cement,  lime  and  sand.  These  chains 
reach  the  surface,  outside  the  base  of  the  towers, 
and  are  to  connect  with  the  cables.  They  will 
be  66  feet  long,  each  consisting  of  eight  links, 
that  average  over  eight  feet  in  length.  The  links 
are  made  alternately  of  seven  and  eight  plates  of 
wrought  iron,  each  plate  formed  into  one  piece 
without  a  weld.  Each  link  of  eight  plates  has 
sandwiched  in,  to  use  an  expressive  phrase,  the 
plates  of  the  sevenfold  link,  and  the  whole  fifteen 
are  riveted  together  by  an  iron  bolt,  three  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter.  The  anchor  plate  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  cannot  be  lifted  until  the 
whole  rock  is  raised  bodily,  with  all  its  incum- 
bent masonry.  Nor  can  the  plates  and  chains 
give  way  from  any  force  which  can  be  withstood 
by  the  cables,  and  they  are  calculated  to  withstand 
a  pressure  four  times  greater  than  the  whole 
weight  of  the  superstructure,  combined  with  any 
load  that  will  ever  be  placed  upon  it.  The 
towers,  it  will  be  observed,  act  as  fulcrums,  be- 
tween the  chains  on  the  one  side  and  the  cables 
on  the  other,  and  the  weight  of  a  loaded  bridge 
will  not  act  upon  them  sideways,  but  vertically. 

The  cables  are  to  be  nine  and  a  quarter  inches  in 
diameter,  each  formed  of  3,390  strands  of  wire. 
Long  lines  of  wire  arc  first  formed,  by  fitting  the 
cnd.s  of  separate  pieces  to  one  another,  and  wrap- 
ping them  round  with  smaller  wire.  These  are 
then  dipped  iu  boiling  oil  and  dried,  and  the 
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process  is  repeated  a  number  of  times,  until  a 
coating  is  formed  that  will  protect  the  metal 

I  thoroughly  from  the  moisture.  The  wire  is  then 
wound  round  large  cylinders.  These  operations 
are  now  going  on  upon  the  Canada  shore.  When 
the  cable  comes  to  be  formed,  the  wire  will  be 
drawn  over  to  the  American  side,  one  strand  at 

'  a  time,  passed  through  the  link  of  a  chain,  then 
drawn  back  to  the  other  side,  passed  through  a 
chain  there,  and  so  on,  back  and  forth,  until  the 
whole  cable  is  made  up ;  this  will  then  be  tightly 
wound  round  with  a  small  wire.  The  cables  will 

i  connect  with  the  chains,  after  passing  through 
iron  saddles  on  the  top  of  the  towers,  there  being 
iron  blocks  with  a  groove  fitted  to  the  cable. 
Each  saddle  rests  upon  a  wrought  iron  roller, 
three  inches  in  diameter,  that  rolls  on  a  smooth 
iron  plate.  This  is  to  accommodate  any  slight  mo- 
tion that  may  arise  from  unequal  tension  between 
the  chains  and  cables,  when  the  balance  is  from 
any  cause  disturbed. 

Stephenson's  great  objection  to  the  suspension 
principle,  as  was  stated  above,  was  the  want  of 
stiffness.  It  is  conceded  by  the  engineer  of  this 
bridge,  in  his  report  on  this  subject,  that  wire 
cables  alone  will  not  be  sufficient.    But  he  relies 

\  for  stiffness,  first,  on  the  timber  placed  under  the 
railway.  Two  girders,  as  they  are  called,  or  lon- 
gitudinal timbers,  four  feet  deep,  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  upper  floor,  for  the  immediate  support  of 
the  track.  In  addition  to  the  trusses  or  sides  of 
the  lower  bridge,  which  will  consist  of  upright 
posts,  five  feet  apart,  supporting  the  upper  floor, 
and  connected  with  one  another  by  light  bridg- 

i  ing  and  by  iron  rods.  Any  pressure  upon  either 
floor  is  thus  shared  with  the  other.  These  rods 
are  to  be  one  inch  in  diameter  and  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  long,  and  will  connect  the 
posts  by  fives,  crossing  at  right  angles,  between 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  first  and  fifth.  The 
vertical  action  of  each  post  is  by  these  means 
transferred  to  each  of  those  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. The  rods  will  have  a  nut  at  each  end, 
which  will  be  screwed  up  to  the  post,  so  that 
these  rods  will  make  the  trussing  extremely  rigid. 
Besides  these  two  sources  of  stiffness,  stays  will 
be  made  use  of,  that  is,  iron  rods  reaching  out 
from  the  towers  to  the  bridge  at  different  angles, 
like  those  sometimes  employed  to  sustain  a  long 
and  heavy  gate.  These  three  resources,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  supply  to  the  bridge  all  needed  stiff- 
ness. 

The  action  of  the  wind  will  not  be  very  great, 
the  trusses  of  the  lower  bridge  being  quite  open, 
Jind  allowing  it  pretty  free  passage.  The  width 
of  the  lower  part  will  be  nineteen  feet  clear  of 
the  upper  twenty  four-feet,  the  latter  being"  ele- 
vated twenty  feet  above  the  other  floor,  and  230 
feet  above  the  water.  As  to  the  capacity  of  the 
bridge,  supposing  it  covered  from  end  to  end 
^nth  a  loaded  train,  the  weight  of  each  train  is 
estimated  at  430  tons,  which  added  to  the  weight 
l)f  the  bridges,  782  tons,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  on 
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the  weight  of  the  train,  as  the  result  of  a  speed 
of  five  miles  an  hour,  viz  :  sixty-four  tons,  make 
1,276  tons.  The  tension  of  the  cables  resulting 
from  this  and  their  average  deflection,  is  equal 
to  2,240  tons.  Their  capacity  is  10,000,  or  more 
than  four  times  that  tension.  The  tension  refer- 
red to,  it  will  be  observed,  is  an  extraordinary 
one,  as  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  a  loaded 
train  equal  in  length  to  that  of  the  bridge,  will 
ever  be  allowed  upon  it.  Assuming,  as  the  en- 
gineer does,  2,000  tons  as  a  tension  to  which  the 
cables  may  more  frequently  be  subjected,  he  has 
provided  a  resistance  equal  to  five  times  that. 
The  covered  floor,  were  it  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  might  hold  316  tons.  But  as  this 
might  be  closed  in  case  of  a  very  heavy  train  ap- 
proaching, before  it  was  allowed  to  come  upon 
the  bridge,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  calcula- 
tion for  an  extreme  load  upon  both  parts  at  once. 

The  suspension  bridge  at  Lewistown  is  1,040 
feet  in  length,  the  largest  in  the  world.  This 
will  be  240  feet  shorter,  but  a  far  more  surpri- 
sing work.  It  is  to  be  done  next  June.  Its 
cost  was  estimated  at  $250,000,  but  is  likely,  we 
are  told,  to  exceed  that  sum.  Supposing  it  is 
twice  as  much,  what  a  saving,  even  then,  in 
comparison  with  the  immense  expenditure  to 
which  Stephenson  has  subjected  the  English 
at  Menai  Straits  and  Montreal.  The  tubular 
bridge  at  Montreal  is  not  yet  done  or  paid  for  to 
be  sure,  but  its  cost  is  estimated  at  $7,000,000. 
— JSf.  T.  Evening  Post. 


NORWEGIAN  COLONY  IN  MITCHELL   CO.,  IOWA. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Northern  Iowa,  we  re- 
mained a  day  in  the  Norwegian  settlement,  on 
Cedar  River,  in  Mitchell  County.  The  colony, 
at  present,  consists  of  thirty  families.  They  went 
on  to  the  ground  they  now  occupy,  late  in  the 
spring,  but  already  their  improvements  are  ex- 
tensive and  valuable. 

It  is  expected  that  they  will  have  an  accumu- 
lation of  fifty  families  this  fall ;  and  that  upon 
the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring,  the  tide 
of  emigration  will  set  strongly  in  that  direction. 
The  acknowledged  head  of  the  colony  is  the  Rev. 
C.  L.  Claussen,  a  Danish  Lutheran  clergyman — 
a  man  of  ability  and  cultivation,  who  is  devoting 
his  wealth,  talents,  and  personal  ease  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  flock. 

We  observed  among  the  Norwegians  a  desire 
to  assimilate  themselves,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
the  habits  of  the  Americans.  To  this  end,  they 
are  acquiring  the  language,  and  will  establish  no 
schools  except  those  in  which  the  English  lan- 
guage is  taught.  Their  example  in  this  respect, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  dissolved  forever  all  con- 
nection with  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  have 
united  themselves  indissolubly  with  the  fate  of 
the  Republic,  is  worthy  of  wide  imitation. —  Ga- 
lena Jeffcr&onian. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 

FLAX  IN  AMERICA, 

With  some  observations  on  the  history  of  its  cul- 
ture and  manufacture  in  other  countries,  and 
their  prospects  in  our  own. 

[Continued  from  page  76.] 

Passing  over  now  any  further  examination  into 
the  history  of  the  linen  manufacture  of  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe  in  ancient  times, 
let  us  trace  its  progress  northward,  in  those  lands 
where  it  rapidly  became  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant objects  of  industrial  pursuit;  flourishing 
and  extending  with  their  prosperity  and  power. 

Even  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  narrow  the 
field  of  view,  and  again  to  pass  over  any  particu- 
lar notice  of  its  history  in  Spain,  France,  Germany 
or  Russia ;  and  to  confine  our  examination  to 
those  countries  which  by  the  similarity  of  their 
institutions  afford  the  nearest  analogies  to  our 
own,  and  by  their  historical  connection  with  the 
various  developments  and  progress  of  this  branch 
of  industry,  furnish  the  most  important  informa- 
tion for  our  guidance. 

This  course  is  more  especially  suitable,  as  at 
the  present  time  they  constitute  the  principal 
sources  of  our  supply  of  linen  fabrics.  Let  us  pro- 
ceed therefore  to  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
flax  cultivation  and  manufacture  in  the  old 
countries  of  the  Netherlands,  including  Flanders 
and  modern  Belgium  ;  and  then  more  minutely 
to  trace  their  comparatively  recent  introduction 
into  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  the  causes  of  their  present  prosperous  con- 
dition there. 

It  is  however  in  thus  tracing  the  progress  of 
a  peaceable  and  industrial  pursuit  like  this, 
that  one  feels  the  full  force  of  a  truth  which  the 
present  age  has  been  less  slow  to  discern  and 
proclaim,  than  to  remedy — the  barrenness  of  all 
standard  histories,  in  such  important  informa- 
tion. A  careful  examination  of  some  of  the  most 
approved  modern  historical  authorities,  with 
reference  to  this  subject,  in  different  countries 
and  in  various  ages  of  the  world,  has  resulted  in 
little  or  no  satisfactory  information.  The  most 
trifling  details  of  their  political  or  military  move- 
ments seem  to  possess  in  the  eye  of  the  historian, 
a  superior  interest  to  those  gradual  develop- 
ments of  their  social  position  and  industry,  which 
after  all  constitute  the  true  progress  of  a  nation. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  however  by  turning 
our  attention  to  a  particular  portion  of  Europe, 
such  as  the  Netherlands,  to  construct  from  vari- 
ous sources  a  tolerably  accurate  narrative  of  the 
causes  and  effects  of  its  industrial  advancement 
aud  prosperity ;  and  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  pass  legitimately  to  a  consideration  of  the 
present  position  of  the  linen  manufacture  in 
Great  Britain,  to  dwell  for  a  while  on  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  its  introduction 
there. 

The  Netherlands,  bounded  by  France  and  the 


Rhine  on  the  south  and  west,  and  the  North  Sea 
and  Germany  on  the  north  and  east,  were  inha- 
bited in  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar  by  three  warlike 
tribes,  of  German  manners  and  descent,  who  for  a 
considerable  time  resisted  with  extraordinary 
valor  his  victorious  progress  through  Gaul  and 
Germany;  and  who  after  their  conquest  were 
drafted  into  his  army  and  formed  the  flower  of 
the  Roman  Cavalry  for  several  centuries  after- 
wards— the  Belgse,  Frisii  and  the  Batavi. 

It  seems  true  of  all  nations,  as  has  been  hap- 
pily said  of  Scotlaud,  that  the  same  energy  and 
intelligence  which  enable  a  people  to  offer  a 
spirited  resistance  to  foreign  aggression,  and  to 
attain  an  eminence  in  the  art  of  war,  are  equally 
able  to  elevate  and  adorn  it  with  the  arts  which 
flourish  by  industry  and  peace. 

"  That  vigor,  sense,  and  mutual  truth, 

Which  baffled  each  invader, 
Now  fills  her  marts,  and  feeds  her  arts, 

While  peaceful  oiives  shade  her." 

Thus  it  seems  to  have  been  with  these  sturdy 
tribes,  for  we  read  in  Pliny,  who  it  will  be  re- 
membered wrote  his  history  in  the  days  of  the 
Emperor  Vespasian,  that 

"  Now  adaies  also  the  Flemings  and  Hollanders 
dwelling  beyond  the  Rhine,  I  mean  those  ancient  Ene- 
mies to  our  State  and  Empire,  cultivate  and  manufac- 
ture flax;  insomuch  that  the  women  there  cannot 
devise  to  get  more  rich,  and  costly  in  their  apparel, 
than  to  wear  fine  linen." 

Although  by  the  inroads  of  the  ocean,  much 
of  the  original  geography  of  the  district  wasj 
changed,  and  by  the  invasion  of  the  Franks,  under 
Charles  Martel  and   Charlemagne   the  whole! 
nature  of  the  people  underwent  a  gradual  fusion 
into  a  mongrel  race,  possessing  equally  the  char-|l 
acteristics  of  the  German  and  French  nations,  yet  I 
through  all  these  changes  they  never  appear  to!  1 
have  lost  their  pre-eminence  in  industrial  skill,!  I 
and  particularly  in  the  art  of  the  culture  and  manu- 
facture of  flax.    For  we  find  that  in  the  Tenth 
Century  the  sale  of  linens  had  become  so  impoM 
tant  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Baldwin  the 
younger — Count  of  Flanders — who  established 
fairs  and  market  towns,  much  as  they  now  exist,] 
for  the  disposal  of  linen  fabrics.    They  also  in- 
troduced largely  about  this  time  the  manufac-| 
ture  of  woolen  goods ;  and  the  country  being  un- 
suited  to  the  growth  of  sheep,  they,  imported  their 
wool  from  Spain  and  France  and  shipped  their 
linens  to  those  warm  climates  largely  in  return. 
Under  the  influence  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, the  country  throve  beyond  precedent.  The! 
city  of  Louvain  in  Flanders  with  its  adjacent  viU 
lages,  dependent  on  its  merchants  for  their  in- 
dustrial employment,  contained  in  the  year  1305 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  four  thousand  jour- 
neymen weavers. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Netherlands! 
gradually  came  into  possession  of  the  House  ofj 
Burgundy,  then  by  marriage  to  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  and  afterwards  to  their  descendant,  the. 
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Emperor,  Charles  V. ;  at  which  period  its  com- , 
j  merce  and  navigation  reached  their  highest  point 
!  of  prosperity.    The  conquests  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  union  of  the  Spanish  Crown  with  that  of 
j  the  Netherlands,  opened  to  her  all  the  ports  of 
I  the  world.    Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  the  New 
World,  all  received  her  commodities  and  laid 
their  tribute  at  her  feet. 

These  extraordinary  advantages,  and  the  un- 
paralleled prosperity  they  conferred  on  the  coun- 
'  try,  blinded  for  a  while   or  at  least  partially 
^reconciled  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of 
*he  Netherlands  to  a  yoke  which  the  bigoted 
Emperor  was  gradually  pressing  down  upon  the 
I  necks  of  his  people ;  and  which  finally  became  too 
!  heavy  for  their  free  and  sturdy  spirit  to  endure. 
Charles  was  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  and  as  his 
old  age  approached  and  the  long  vista  of  his  past 
life  rose  up  before  him  and  its  dark  catalogue  of 
crimes  and  violence  disquieted  him,  he  sought  by 
increasing  bigotry  and  religious  zeal  for  the  Or- 
thodox Romish  faith,  to  appease  his  conscience 
!  and  secure  the  favor  of  the  Church. 

The  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Calvin  had  made 
1  great  progress  in  his  Flemish  dominions.  It  is 
always  the  case  that  Protestantism  and  active  and 
healthy  industry  go  hand  in  hand,  and  seem  to 
react  on  one  another.  This  is  strikingly  felt  by 
the  traveller  in  Europe  at  the  present  day, 
where  a  marked  contrast  is  at  once  discer- 
nible in  the  physical  condition  of  the  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  countries.  One  sees  it  even 
in  passing  through  the  different  cantons  of 
i  Switzerland ;  and  can  guage  the  extent  of  this 
i  moral  corruption  as  certainly  by  observation  of  the 
arts  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  as  a  physi- 
cian can  assure  himself  of  the  disease  of  his  pa- 
tient by  the  action  of  his  pulse.  The  whole 
heart  of  the  nation  beats  differently,  where  the 
Reformed  faith  prevails ;  and  a  healthy  vigor  is 
diffused  throughout  its  entire  constitution. 

Accordingly,  the  honest  spinsters  and  weavers 
of  Flanders  and  the  Netherlands  joyfully  embra- 
[l  ced  the  simple  and  glowing  truths  of  the  Gospel 
,8  which  the  Protestant  preachers  everywhere  pro- 
j.-  claimed.  Thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
j?  became  converts  to  the  reformed  religion ;  and 
Ij.  when  the  day's  labor  was  over,  or  in  the  quiet  of 
jj  the  Sabbath,  they  met  secretly  or  openly  for  its 

service  and  worship. 
j>      In  vain  the  Emperor,  by  direction  of  his  con- 
j.   fessors,  promulgated  edicts  against  the  pernicious 
delusion.    In  vain  the  most  fearful  penalties 
]k  were  attached  to  the  attendance  of  its  meetings, 
r;  ii  conversation  in  public  or  at  home  upon  its  te- 
nets, or  even  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament. 
;)i  i  Men  were  by  these  edicts  to  be  burned  alive, 
;,,«  •  and  women  to  be  buried  alive  for  these  offences — 
yet  they  still  flocked  round  the  standard  of  the 
/    Reformed   faith.     The   executioner    did  his 
work — and  it  was  estimated  that  fifty  thousand 
people  perished  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
i  i  5th,  for  tlieir  religion  alone.    Hundreds  left  the 


country  for  England  and  Germany,  but  the 
heresy  still  rapidly  spread. 

Upon  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  a  still 
more  bloody  and  disastrous  career  was  com- 
menced by  his  more  bigoted  but  less  enlightened 
son  and  successor  Philip  II.,  of  Spain.  His  at- 
tempts to  introduce  the  Spanish  Inquisition  into  the 
Netherlands,  the  violent  protests  and  afterwards 
the  open  resistance  of  the  people,  the  cruelties 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  the  immense  emigra- 
tion to  England  which  followed  these  persecu- 
tions, of  many  thousands  of  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  industrial  population,  who  carried 
with  them  the  knowledge  and  the  practice  of 
their  various  arts,  are  all  recorded  on  the  page  of 
history,  but  cannot  be  more  than  alluded  to  here. 

The  ultimate  success  which  crowned  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Netherlanders  drew  from  other 
oppressed  portions  of  Europe  large  recruits  of 
protestant  workmen  who  gradually  suplied  in  part 
the  places  of  those  who  fled  from  these  persecutions 
to  England  and  Germany,  or  who  had  fallen 
in  defence  of  their  country.  Rut  it  is  these 
honest  exiles  that  our  story  must  follow,  and  with 
them  let  us  enter  upon  the  history  of  the  linen 
manufacture  in  Great  Rritain. 

So  early  as  the  year  1253  linen  of  fine  quality 
had  been  made  in  England,  but  in  such  limited 
quantity  and  at  such  exorbitant  prices  that  it  could 
hardly  be  called  a  regular  manufacture.  It 
was  not  till  the  year  1533  that  the  attention  of 
Government  appeared  to  be  called  to  the  subject, 
when  a  statute  was  enacted  "  that  for  every  sixty 
acres  of  land  fit  for  tillage  one  rood  should  be 
sown  with  flax  and  hemp  seed."  For  more  than 
a  century  after  this  period  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  legislation  on  the  subject,  but  during  all 
this  time  the  linen  manufacture  was  making  slow 
but  steady  progress  j  principally  under  the  care 
of  the  foreign  workmen,  who  were  warmly  wel- 
comed by  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
were  scattered  over  all  portions  of  the  Kingdom. 

In  the  year  1641  the  linen  manufacture  of 
Ireland  began  to  come  prominently  into  notice, 
and  yarn  spun  there  was  sent  to  Manchester  to 
be  woven,  and  again  returned  for  Irish  use. 
Twenty  five  years  later  it  was  sent  into  England 
for  sale,  and  has  ever  since  formed  a  large  portion 
of  the  exports  of  Ireland  and  England.  In  the 
year  1685  more  than  70,000  French  refugees  were 
driven  to  England  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  and  of  these  about  2570  settled  in  Rel- 
fast,Dublin,  and  other  Irish  towns.  And  now  com- 
mences the  most  important  period  of  our  history. 

The  woolen  manufacturers  of  England  were  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  the  growth  of  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry in  Ireland,  and  in  the  year  1698  both 
houses  of  Parliament  addressed  King  William 
III.  upon  this  subject.  They  represented  the 
anxiety  felt  by  the  English  manufacturers,  and 
urged  that  the  woolen  business  of  Ireland  should 
be  suppressed,  and  the  linen  business  by  compen- 
sation directly  encouraged  by  the  government. 
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The  King  replied  in  his  speech,  "1  shall  do  all 
tliat  in  me  lies  to  discourage  the  woolen  manu- 
facture in  Ireland,  to  encourage  the  linen  manu- 
facture, and  to  support  the  trade  of  England." 

Accordingly  restrictive  measures  were  adopted, 
prohibiting  the  export  of  woolen  goods  from  Ire- 
land, to  any  other  country  than  England;  an 
exception  of  little  value  to  that  oppressed  pro- 
vince, as  prohibitory  duties  already  existed  in 
England  against  imports  from  any  quarter.  Of 
this  the  Irish  loudly  complained ;  but  were  more 
pacified  than  really  benefitted  by  the  passage  of  cer- 
tain statutes  from  time  to  time  offering  bounties 
on  the  exports  of  linen  goods  and  for  the  general 
encouragement  of  flax  culture  and  manufacture. 

In  these  days  of  free  trade  and  liberal  legisla- 
tion, it  is  diflicult  to  understand  how  any  govern- 
ment should  conceive  its  interest  to  lie  in  arti- 
ficial restrictions  to  industry,  or  the  suppression 
of  a  prosperous  manufacture  in  any  part  of  its 
dominions.  Neither  does  the  general  opinion  now 
favor  an  equally  artificial  encouragement  to  in- 
dustry ;  such  stimulus  being  believed  to  have  the 
effect  of  relaxing  enterprise,  and  hindering  im- 
provements of  machinery,  and  real  progress  in  art. 

A  distinguished  orator  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Windham,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  when  denouncing  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  indignantly  said  "  That  if  King  William 
could  know  the  terms  of  that  treaty  with  his  old 
enemies,  he  would  turn  in  his  coffin."  Perhaps 
his  surprise  would  be  scarcely  less  if  he  could 
behold  the  present  change  in  English  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  commercial  restrictions,  and  par- 
ticularly in  its  treatment  of  that  unhappy  Ireland 
whose  progress  in  various  ways  she  had  so  long- 
retarded.  And  the  present  prosperity  of  the 
linen  manufacture  there,  is  owing  as  will  appear, 
not  to  her  bounties  or  artificial  aid,  so  much  as 
to  the  improvements  in  machinery  and  in  the 
arts  of  its  various  processes.  Alpha. 

To  be  cotilinued. 


THE  REBELLION  IN  CHINA. 
Small  and  unsatisfactory  as  our  knowledge  may 
be  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  that  great  insur- 
rection which  is  already  triumphant  over  the 
better  half  of  the  Chinese  empire,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  discern  among  its  more  active  causes, 
newly-imported  ideas  from  Europe  and  the  West. 
Whatever  local  discontent  existed  hitherto  in 
the  provinces  of  China  remote  from  the  seat  of 
government,  and  however  this  may  at  times 
have  arisen  to  rebellion  against  the  Tartar  mo- 
narehs,*  the  power  of  the  latter  was  evidently 

•  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  about  the  year  1615, 
the  Taitars  so  far  conquered  China  as  to  place  one  ol 
their  race  on  the  Imperial  throne  ;  and  that  the  reign- 
ing Emperor  belonged  to  the  Tartar  line.  Hut  the 
the  Chinese  were  more  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion than  their  conquerors.  The  latter  adopted  their 
language  and  laws.  Hence  China  may  be  said  to  have 
conquered  Tartary,  though  the  dynasty  of  the  impe- 
rial lamiiy  remained  unchanged, 


held  too  formidable  to  be  seriously  invaded,  until 
the  brief  campaign  of  the  British  had  taught 
even  the  Chinese  how  despicable  and  easily  over- 
come were  the  regular  armies  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.  The  present  insurrection  had  long 
smouldered  in  the  mountain  provinces  which 
gave  it  birth.  It  was  only  after  the  attack  on 
Canton,  and  the  other  successful  operations  of 
that  war,  that  the  insurgents  of  Kouang-Si  took 
courage  to  advance  into  the  plain,  defy  the  im- 
perialists, and  take  by  force  of  arms  possession 
of  important  towns. 

Nevertheless,  a  more  marked  peculiarity  of 
this  Chinese  revolution  is  the  fact  of  its  being  in 
course  of  accomplishment  as  much  by  opinion  as 
by  arms.  Of  course  martial  feats  and  prowess 
stand  prominent  in  the  insurgent  bulletins,  but 
on  looking  a  little  closer  we  descry  no  bold,  nu- 
merous, and  victorious  army  marching  from  con- 
quest to  conquest  over  the  bodies  of  its  enemies. 
On  the  contrary,  when  we  arrive  at  anything 
like  an  exact  account,  we  remark  very  small 
armies  (the  insurgents  are  said  to  have  but  8,000 
of  their  regular  force  in  Nankin)  which  advance 
very  gradually,  taking  a  town  or  two,  and  per- 
haps winning  a  district  each  year.  And  this  is 
achieved  evidently  as  much  by  winning  over  the 
adherence  of  the  local  inhabitants,  as  by  triumphs 
over  the  imperial  troops.  The  provinces  appear 
to  be  quite  unprovided  with  a  defensive  force, 
the  walls  of  each  town  being  considered  a  sufficient 
preservation.  However,  when  the  province  or 
town  has  been  entered  and  taken  possession  of 
by  the  insurgents,  and  not  till  then,  the  emperor 
issues  his  edict,  appoints  his  general,  and  sends 
his  army,  all  of  which  are  in  due  course  ignomi- 
niously  repulsed ;  the  inhabitants  being  evidently 
in  every  case  more  contented  under  the  insur- 
gents than  under  the  Tartars. 

Details  are  given  with  respect  to  one.  The 
town  and  district  of  Lo-Nyan  were  taken  by  the 
insurgents  in  March,  1851.    The  victors  levied 
a  contribution,  and  compelled  the  rich  head  of 
the  state-pawnbroking  establishment  to  pay  1,000  | 
taels.    The  imperialists,  suddenly  returning  in 
great  force  to  recover  the  town,  for  once  sue-  I 
eecded,  and  forthwith  levied  a  contribution  of  I 
three  times  the  former  amount.    On  this  the  in, 
habitants  plotted  to  call  in  the  insurgents  againi 
This  they  did;  the  imperialists  were  driven  out,  t 
and  the  inhabitants,  cutting  off  the  tails  from 
their   crowns,   proclaimed   the  insurgent  em- 
peror, and  denounced  him  of  Pekin.    It  would 
thus  appear  to  be  rather  the  insurrection  of  the 
Chinese  populations  flinging  off  the  Tartar  \oke, 
than  the  inarch  of  an  able  leader  at  the  head  of 
any  portion  of  the  armies  of  the  empire.  I  ndecd, 
there  seems  to  be  no  regular  army  in  China  save  V 
what  is  hastily  assembled  and  got  together.  The 
despotic  power  of  the  emperor  has  been  based 
mote  upon  authority,  upon  the  habits  of  adminis- 
trative rule,  and  the  terror  of  a  name,  than  upon  ' 
any  organized  permanent  military  force. 
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The  strength  of  the  insurgent  cause,  there- 
fore, lies  less  in  generalship  than  in  popularity. 
It  is  by  the  force  of  ideas,  more  than  by  that  of 
legions,  it  advances.  And  as  the  Tartars  want 
alike  the  moral  authority  and  the  physical  force, 
their  reign  may  be  held  to  be  approaching  to  its 
end.  The  possession  of  Nankin,  the  second  city 
of  the  empire  in  administrative  rank  and  com- 
mercial importance,  and  the  first  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  old  Chinese  race,  seems  to  ensure  that 
already.  The  wealth  and  fertility  of  the  empire 
lie  in  provinces  already  subdued.  The  more 
northern  ones,  which  are  the  seat  of  mere  impe- 
perial  authority  without  its  resources,  cannot  long 
hold  out  by  themselves. 

What,  then,  will  be  the  consequence  of  the  re- 
volution when  it  has  been  fully  effected,  and 
Tien-te,  representing  the  old  Ming  dynasty,  shall 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  present  young  Tartar 
sovereign  upon  the  throne  ?  The  principal 
characteristic  and  tendency  of  the  insurgents  is 
undoubtedly  to  destroy  the  centralization  which  at 
present  exists  in  China,  and  to  replace  the  nullity 
of  governors  sent  from  Pekin  by  local  authorities 
better  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  natives 
of  the  provinces  they  govern.  The  rebels  avow 
in  their  proclamations  that  the  federal  principle 
is  theirs,  and  they  have  acted  upon  it  by  the 
erection  of  local  chieftainries  and  kingdoms,  of 
which  the  leaders  are  of  course  to  own  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Emperor  Tien-te,  but  are  neverthe- 
less to  wield  all  essential  authority  each  in  his 
dominions.  This  we  have  no  doubt  had  become  in- 
dispensable. It  was  absolutely  required  for  the 
contentment  of  the  provincial  populations,  which 
hitherto  have  felt  the  extortionate  rather  than 
the  protecting  hand  of  the  imperial  government. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  denying  that  a 
revolution  which  not  only  overthrows  the  reign- 
ing dynasty,  but  divides  the  empire  into  a  num- 
ber of  local  authorities  or  kingships  of  more  or 
less  power,  must  open  to  foreigners  a  large  scope 
for  ambition  and  intrigue.  How  far  the  province 
of  Kiacta  is  to  resist  Russian  influence,  or  that 
of  Canton  contend  against  English  dictation, 
when  local  authorities  shall  be  all  in  all,  is  per- 
haps what  Tien-te  and  his  followers  have  not 
taken  into  account. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  insurgent  party, 
equally  important  to  Europeans,  is  their  unques- 
tionable enmity  to  Buddhism  and  to  bonzes,  and 
to  the  entire  system  of  Chinese  idolatry.  It 
would  be  going  greatly  too  far  to  say  that  the  in- 
surgent emperor  is  actually  Christian,  or  that  he 
prefers  any  sect  of  Christians.  But  his  procla- 
mations bear  undoubted  marks  of  Christian  ideas, 
of  a  desire  to  substitute  the  Christian  account  of 
the  creation  for  the  old  cosmogonies,  and  of  the 
resolution  to  sweep  away  the  more  stupid  and  de- 
bruting  part  of  Chinese  superstitions,  in  order  to 
snbstitute  for  them  something  more  akin  to  the 
religious  ideas  of  Europe.  Here  is  another  wide 
breach  for  European  powers  to  enter  at,  by  means 


of  missionaries,  if  not  with  the  help  of  more 
menacing  forces.  The  Roman  Catholics  have 
already  their  missionary  legions  in  China.  Some 
zealous  Protestants  are  also  said  to  have  sown 
their  doctrines  in  secret  societies,  which  like 
eggs,  were  to  protect  and  hatch  the  future  reli- 
gion. Should  these  become  hereafter  fully  de- 
veloped, we  may  have  European  powers  interfer- 
ing with  artilleries  and  armies  to  protect  the 
Christians  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  as  Russia 
claims  to  protect  certain  subjects  of  the  Turkish 
Sultan. 

The  introduction  into  China,  however,  even  of 
any  approach  to  the  forms  of  Christianity  would 
prove  a  blessing  to  the  far  East,  not  merely  in  a 
real  and  spiritual  sense,  but  as  an  element  of 
civilization.  If  the  insurrection  should  effect 
this,  and  restore  some  administrative  life  and 
local  freedom  to  the  empire,  without  absolutely 
dismembering  it,  Europe  will  not  fail  to  benefit 
in  increased  commerce  and  trade,  and  in  having 
obtained  a  new  and  powerful  lever  for  the  rege- 
neration of  Asia. — Examiner. 


IMPORTANT  CHURCH  STATISTICS. 

From  the  return  of  the  late  census,  Rev.  Dr. 
Durbin  has  condensed  the  following  facts  relating 
to  the  number  of  Churches,  aggregate  accommo- 
dations, value  of  church  property,  and  average 
value  of  church  property,  which  we  copy  from 
the  National  Magazine : 


u  2 

*5l* 

0) 

- 

Denominations. 

S  :  i: 

Total. 

"p  a) 

a  * 

3  - 

•  3  3 

>  .c  u 

<t< 

Baptist,  .  .  . 

8,791 

3,130,878 

$10,931,382 

$1,144 

Christian,  .  . 

812 

296,050 

815,816 

1,041 

Congregational 

1,974 

795,177 

7,973,962 

4,76S 

Dutch  Refor'd. 

324 

181,986 

4,096,730 

12,644 

Episcopal,  .  . 

1,422 

625,213 

11,261,970 

7,919 

Free,  .... 

361 

108,605 

252,255 

608 

Friends,  .  .  . 

714 

282,823 

1,709,867 

2,395 

German  Refm. 

327 

156,632 

965,380 

2,958 

Jewish,  .  .  . 

30 

16,675 

367,600 

11,987 

Lutheran,  .  • 

1,295 

536,100 

2,867,886 

2,383 

Mennonite,  . 

110 

20,900 

94,245 

858 

Methodist,  . 

12,467 

4,209,383 

14,636,671 

1,174 

Moravian,  .  . 

330 

112,185 

443,347 

1,339 

Presbyterian, 

4,5S4 

2,040,316 

14,369,889 

3,185 

Rom.  Catholic, 

1,112 

620,950 

8,973,858 

8,069 

Swedpnborgian 

15 

5,070 

108,103 

7,203 

Dunker,  .  .  . 

50 

35,075 

46,025 

885 

Union,  .... 

619 

213,000 

690,065 

1,014 

Unitarian,  .  , 

240 

136,367 

3,268,122 

18,449 

Universalist, 

494 

205,462 

1,767,015 

3,576 

Minor  Sects, 

320 

115,349 

741,980 

2,283 

36,000 

3,849,896 

$86,416,638 

$90,133 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Meth- 
odists are  the  most  numerous  and  most  wealthy 
of  all  the  number.  The  Baptists  in  point  of 
numbers,  are  the  next,  and  the  Presbyterians 
next  in  wealth,  and  very  near  the  same  as  the 
Methodists.  But  if  all  who  claim  to  be  Presby- 
terians, such  as  Orthodox  Congregationalists, 
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German  Reformed,  &c,  be  added,  as  those  have 
who  are  classed  as  Methodists,  then  the  Presby- 
terian order  will  foot  up  second  in  numbers, 
making  3,174,111,  and  first  in  wealth,  making 
^27,386,462,  nearly  double  the  amount  of  the 
Methodists,  and  almost  one-third  of  the  aggregate 
of  all  the  denominations  named  in  the  catalogue. 


THE  CONTENTED  MAN. 

FROM  THE   GERMAN  OF  JOHANN   MARTIN  MILLER. 

Why  need  I  strive  or  sigh  for  wealth  ? 

It  is  enough  for  me 
That  Heaven  hath  sent  me  strength  and  health, 

A  spirit  glad  and  free; 
Grateful  these  blessings  to  receive, 
I  sing  my  hymn  at  morn  and  eve. 

On  some,  what  floods  of  riches  flow  ! 

House,  herds,  and  gold  have  they; 
Yet  life's  best  joy  they  never  know, 

But  fret  their  hours  away. 
The  more  they  have,  they  seek  increase: 
Complaints  and  cravings  never  cease. 

A  vale  of  tears  this  world  they  call, 

To  me  it  seems  so  fair) 
It  countless  pleasures  hath  for  all, 

And  none  denied  a  share. 
The  little  birds,  on  new-lledged  wing, 
And  insects  revel  in  the  spring. 

For  love  of  us,  hills,  woods,  and  plains, 

In  beauteous  hues  are  clad; 
And  birds  sing  far  and  near  sweet  strains, 

Caught  up  by  echoes  glad. 
"Rise,"  sings  the  lark,  "your  tasks  to  ply;" 
The  nightingale  sings  "lullaby." 

And  when  the  golden  sun  goes  forth, 

And  all  like  gold  appears, 
When  bloom  o'erspreads  tke  glowing  earth, 

And  fields  have  ripening  ears, 
I  think  these  glories  that  I  see 
My  kind  Creator  made  for  me. 

Then  loud  I  thank  the  Lord  above, 

And  say,  in  joyful  mood, 
His  love,  indeed,  is  Father's  love, 

He  wills  to  all  men  good. 
Then  let  me  ever  grateful  live, 
Enjoying  all  he  deigns  to  give. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
Foreign  intelligence. — The  Mail  Steamship 
Canada  arrived  at  Halifax  on  the  12th.  and  the 
Atlantic  at  New  York  on  the  ITtli  inst.,  bringing 
Liverpool  dates  respectively  to  the  1st  and  5th 
instant. 

Telegraphic  advices  had  been  received  in  Lon- 
don announcing  thai  the  Grand  Council  of  Turkey 
(consisting  of  about  140  magnates  of  the  Turkish 
Empire)  had  recommended  to  the  Sultan  to  de- 
clare war  against  Russia;  and  that  the  Sultan  had 
signed  the  declaration  of  war  <:  Against  the  advice 
ol  the  Four  Powers."  Omer  Pacha  had  strongly 
demanded  permission  to  light  before  the  setting 
in  of  winter. 

Advices  from  Asia  state  that  a  strong  Russian 
force  is  concentrating  in  the  Caucasus.  It  is  said 
to  be  composed  of  from  100,000  to  120,000  men 
and  to  be  posted  on  the  frontier,  and  along  the 
bhorcs  ol  the  Euxine. 

England. — The  African  Steam  Company  have 
resolved  to  establish  a  steam  line  between  Lon- 


don and  Morocco.  The  vessels  will  touch  at  Gib- 
raltar, Tangier,  Mazagan,  and  Mogadore. 

Cholera  was  on  the  increase  at  Liverpool. 

The  packet  ship  Isaac  Wright,  with  600  passen- 
gers for  New  York,  had  struck  on  the  Irish  coast, 
and  was  leaking  badly.  A  Steamer  from  Liver- 
pool had  gone  to  her  assistance. 

Public  attention  was  considerably  occupied  by 
the  news  of  the  arrest,  in  Tuscany,  of  a  young 
Scotch  lady,  named  Cunningham,  for  giving  to  a 
peasant  a  Bible  and  a  copy  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, in  Italian.  The  British  Minister  at  Florence 
had  taken  every  means  in  his  power  to  obtain  the 
lady's  liberation,  but  without  success.  Deputations 
on  the  subject  had  waited  on  Lord  Clarendon,  who 
assured  them  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
obtain  the  lady's  liberation. 

France. — The  Monituer  publishes  a  Convention 
between  France  and  Mexico  for  the  payment  of 
all  monies  due  to  French  subjects.  Under  the  re- 
cent decree  lowering  the  import  duty  on  salted 
provisions,  large -orders  had  been  sent  out  to  Cen- 
tral America. 

Beet  root  growers  in  the  North  of  France  anti- 
cipate a  good  crop  of  sugar  this  season. 

M.  Francois  Arago,  the  astronomer,  is  dead. 

Italy. — A  revolt  had  broken  out  at  Civita  Vec- 
chia,  caused  by  the  announcement  that  the  govern- 
ment proposed  to  suppress  the  free  port.  Upon 
the  declaration  that  the  project  was  abandoned, 
order  was  immediately  restored. 

Holland. — Owing  to  the  breaking  of  the  em- 
bankments of  an  unfinished  winter  harbor,  a  large 
part  of  Rotterdam  has  been  overflowed.  The 
breaking  of  the  dykes  of  the  Haarlem  Lake  isalso 
mentioned. 

Denmark. — The  Cholera  has  entirely  disap- 
peared from  Copenhagen. 

India. — Bombay  dates  to  8th  mo.  30th,  have 
been  received.  Cholera  was  raging  fearfully  at 
Binmae  and  Benares.  The  Governor  General  was 
at  Calcutta  on  his  way  to  Pegu. 

China. — The  insurgents  continued  to  advance 
towards  Pekiu.  The  hired  fleet  of  British  and 
American  ships  was  blockading  Ching  Kiang.  All 
was  quiet  at  Canton. 

Domestic. — Over  fourteen  millions,  of  dollars 
were  subscribed  to  the  stock  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  at  the  second  opening 
of  the  books  on  the  13th  inst.  P.  T.  Barnum 
headed  the  list  with  a  subscription  of  §200,000. 

The  New  York  Times  states  that  a  treaty  has 
been  concluded  between  England  and  Spain,  by 
which  England  is  permitted  to  prosecute  in  Cuba 
a  search  for  slaves  that  may  have  been  landed.  It 
is  also  said  that  a  treaty  is  in  prospect  by  which 
she/will  withdraw  her  cruisers  from  the  coast,  and 
permit  slaves  to  be  landed  ad  libitum,  on  condition 
that  they  shall  bo  made  Emancipados  for  ten 
years,  and  thai  slavery  shall  be  abolished  in  Cuba 
at  the  end  of  fifty  years. 

The  number  of  visiters  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
during  the  M  eek  ending  on  the  14th  inst.  was 
77,235. 

An  Array  or  Orphans. — The  Howard  Associa- 
tion, of  New  Orleans,  announce  that  they  have 
about  three  hundred  orphan  children  under  their 
charge,  whose  parents  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
epidemic. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  IN  NORWAY. 
(Continued  from  page  83.) 

Ole  Edwardsen  Loge  to  Frederick  Smith — 
Fyen,  6th  mo.  9,1814  :— 

"  Dear  Friend, — Seeing  that  it  is  a  great  con- 
cern with  thee,  as  well  as  some  others,  exactly  to 
know  and  have  a  true  account  of  the  Religious 
Society  in  Norway,  called  Saints,  it  seems  to  be 
my  duty  to  inform  thee  that  lately  we  have  got 
one  or  two  books  relative  to  this  subject,  written 
by  the  founder  of  the  sect,  Hans  Neilsen  Rouge 
himself.  The  first  is  '  Reflections  on  the  Foolish- 
ness of  the  World.'  The  second  book  contains 
\  The  Principles  of  the  Literature  of  Christianity.' 

"  It  might  be  of  good  consequence  for  our  un- 
fortunate brothers  in  Norway  to  become  acquainted 
with  you ;  for  I  know  they  love  the  Friends  in 
England.  I  sincerely  wish  it  was  in  my  power,  in 
this  language,  to  express  my  feelings  of  thine  and 
i  thy  fellow  brothers'  goodness  towards  me  and  my 
companions ;  for  I  understand  that  it  is  you,  next 
1  to  God,  to  whom  thanks  belong,  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  blessing  of  the  truth,  which  I  hope 
we  are  about  to  receive.  I  have  been  your 
enemy ;  and  you  have  treated  me  as  your  friend 
— your  son.  I  have  been  one  of  your  persecutors ; 
and  you  consider  me  as  your  best  friend.    Oh  ! 

r  reward  must  be  great.  Enoch  Jacobsen 
knows  what  sort  of  man  I  have  been.  I  constant- 
ly disputed  with  him,  and  often  said  to  my  friends, 
'  They  who  know  something  of  religion,  will  not 
easily  be  a  Quaker.'  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
I  as  though  a  man  should  speak  to  me  these  words  : 
Thou  oughtest  not  to  keep  more  discourse  with 
Enoch  relative  to  that  subject;  because  it  is  per- 
haps not  impossible  to  be  doing  evil,  and  not 
know  it  thyself.'  I  thought  myself  wise  enough, 
put  was  thus  reproved. 


I  It  is,  indeed,  very  little  that  I  yet  under- 
stand ;  but  I  am  glad  that  I  have  found  the  way 
for  finding  the  truth ;  and,  by  the  Lord's  assist- 
ance, I  hope  to  do  so. 

II  Yet,  weak  as  I  am,  I  heartily  desired  it 
might  be  in  thy  mind  to  send  me  a  few  words  of 
confirmation.  Thou  bast  reason  to  answer  me, 
in  truth,  that  there  are  many  words  of  this  sort 
for  me  in  the  Bible.  lres,  there  are ;  yet  some 
lines  of  comfort  also  would  be  very  acceptable, 
particularly  when  they  come  from  an  upright  and 
experienced  man.  Thine  and  thy  companions' 
words,  in  your  text  (preaching,)  were  very  pleas- 
ing to  me  ;  and  I  hear  of  many  more  who  then 
understood  them.  I  assure  thee  they  will  be  kept 
in  remembrance.  There  will,  as  thou  saidst, 
come  a  winter  season ;  but  let  it  come  ;  if  it  please 
God,  he  can  carry  me  over  it.  I  am  not  sorry  to 
suffer  for  a  good  cause  ;  but  I  would  be  ashamed 
and  afraid  to  suffer,  being  a  guilty  person.  Suf- 
ferings, has  the  Divine  Deliverer  pleased,  should 
be  the  lot  of  every  one  that  wishes  to  be  a  true 
Christian ;  therefore  we  should  be  patient  

"  I  beg  thee  to  accept  my  dear  love  to  thee, 
thy  family,  and  other  dear  friends ;  this  saluta- 
tion being  also  retaken  from  my  brothers  on 
board  here.  I  bid  thee  farewell,  wishing  that  I 
could  be  worthy  to  remain,  thy  sincere  friend, — 
"  Ole  Edwardsen  Loge." 
The  next  two  letters  are  from  another  of  the 
prisoners,  who  thus  describes  himself : — "  I  in- 
habit in  a  port  called  Robervig,  of  Charmen  Isl- 
and, twenty-four  miles  northward  from  Stavenger. 
I  have  been  master  of  vessels  in  the  coast  and 
fishing  trade,  in  the  summer  ;  and,  in  the  winter 
season,  I  am  busy  in  teaching  young  persons  writ- 
ing and  navigation.  I  have  never  been  in  the 
king's  service,  having  got  privilege  of  freedom. 
I  have  a  wife  and  two  children  ;  a  son,  eighteen, 
and  a  daughter,  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  have 
also  step-children ;  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

"  K  A  AVER  0.  DAHL. 

"  To  Frederick  Smith." 

"  Fyen,  the  10th  of  June,  1814. 
"  Dear  Friends, — Your  last  presence  here  on 
board  have  comforted  my  soul,  and  I  am  joyful 
in  the  love  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  true  religion 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  which  I  shall  bear  in 
mind  all  the  days  of  my  life.  You  have  helped 
to  support  me  and  my  friends,  both  in  soul  and 
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body.  Receive  my  sincere  gratitude,  as  a  token 
of  my  love  to  thee  and  to  all  the  Friends  in  your 
country. 

"  By  occasion  of  the  war,  I  am  put  in  this  con- 
finement, and  restrained  of  my  bodily  liberty ; 
but  feeling  myself  to  be  in  a  sweet  liberty  as  to 
my  soul,  I  thank  God  heartily,  who  has  been  so 
kind  to  me,  and  brought  me  here  to  receive  his 
Divine  blessing,  and  has  used  you  as  a  means  to 
save  me,  and  drawing  me  from  worldly  thoughts 
to  the  right  way,  and  to  be  a  child  of  the  Heaven- 
ly Father,  redeemed  by  our  Saviour,  and  to  be  a 
true  believer,  and  of  the  church  of  Christ.  My 
prayer  is  to  be  constantly  preserved  in  the  true 
religion,  and  in  the  true  hope  of  eternal  happi- 
ness in  the  world  to  come,  where  our  blessed 
Saviour  is  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  lis,  and  for 
every  one  who,  in  faith  and  true  love  to  him,  en- 
dures the  allotted  trials  and  sufferings  with  pa- 
tience, regarding  the  short  troubles  and  miseries 
of  this  life  as  nothing,  in  comparison  with  the  glory 
of  that  life  which  is  eternal. 

"  Receive  these  few  lines  as  a  token  of  the  sin- 
cere love  of  your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Kaaver  0.  Dahl. 

The  period  now  drew  near  when  these  brethren 
in  bonds  were  to  be  liberated,  and  separated,  in 
some  degree,  from  that  close  and  tender  Christian 
fellowship  in  which  several  of  them  had,  for  some 
time,  beneficially  participated.  The  following 
short  letter  describes  their  sensations  on  this 
event.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Ole  Edwardsen 
Loge,  dated  Bellequeiux,  17th  of  9th  mo., 
1814:— 

"Dear  friend  (name  not  given,) — Two  Swedish 
frigates  are  ready  for  us,  and  we  wait  hourly  for 
orders  for  our  being  sent  on  board.  It  is  my 
duty,  on  my  own  and  my  companions'  behalf,  to 
bid  thee  dearly  farewell.  We  thank  thee  for  all 
that  care  and  affection  thou  still  hast  shewn  to- 
wards us ;  and  we  desire  thou  wilt  have  the  good- 
ness to  remember  our  due  acknowledgments  to  all 
the  Friends,  who,  as  well  as  thyself,  have  been 
careful  for  our  true  prosperity.  The  Lord  reward 
you  for  it ! 

"We  are  somewhat  afflicted  because  we  are 
now  to  be  separated  one  from  another,  and  be- 
cause we  may  now  have  to  experience  severe  trials; 
but  we  trust  in  God.  When  he  is  with  us,  we 
have  to  fear  for  nothing.  Wheresoever  we  ar- 
rive, we  shall  give  you  account,  if  possible.  Re- 
ceive, all  of  you,  our  dear  love,  and  farewell  for 
ever, 

"  Thy  unworthy  friend, 

Ole  Edwardsen  Looe." 

Three  of  the  Friends,  of  Rochester,  sent 
through  Canute  Halversen,  Elias  Tasted,  and 
Even  Samuelsen,  a  few  lines,  by  way  of  certificate. 
In  a  letter,  accompanying  this  document,  the 
Friends  observe,  "  We  have  endeavored  to  word 
the  document  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  extend 
to  all;  and  we  hope  that  if  there  be  a  probability 
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of  its  being  of  service  to  any  of  them,  at  any  time, 
that  you  will  not  fail  to  use  your  endeavors  for 
them,  if  their  conduct  and  conversation  correspond 
with  their  profession.  And  we  feel  very  de- 
sirous that  this  may  be  the  case  with  you  all ; 
that  your  meek,  inoffensive  deportment,  may  gain 
you  general  esteem,  and  evince  to  the  world  that 
you  are  redeemed  from  the  spirit  of  war,  and  are 
the  followers  of  our  meek,  lowly,  crucified  Re- 
deemer. This  will  recommend  you  to  the  kind 
notice  of  all  considerate,  religiously  disposed  per- 
sons. 

"  And  may  the  heavenly  dew,  that  descended 
upon  the  mountains  of  Zion,  descend  and  remain 
on  you  ! 

"  Your  truly  affectionate  friends." 

"  To  all  whom  these  may  concern  : 

"  Canute  Halversen,  whilst  having  been  a  pri- 
soner of  war  at  this  port,  has,  we  believe,  been 
favored  with  the  tendering  influences  of  the  love 
of  God ;  and  becoming  a  little  acquainted  with 
us,  members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
(called  Quakers,)  a  people,  in  those  parts,  who, 
amongst  other  noble  testimonies  (an  able  Apology 
for  which  he  has  with  him,  in  his  own  language,) 
hold  the  inconsistency  of  war  with  the  Gospel 
Dispensation,  and  therefore  cannot,  for  conscience 
sake,  engage  therein.  And  we  believe  that  he, 
with  others  of  his  countrymen,  are  made  partakers, 
with  us,  of  the  same  precious  peaceable  testimony ; 
and  we  are  desirous  of  recommending  him  to  the 
kind  attention  of  those  with  whom  his  lot  may  be 
cast,  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  have  their  sup- 
port in  this  religious  scruple,  and  witness  pre- 
servation. 

"  Chatham,  county  of  Kent,  England,  12th  of 
the  2nd  month,  1814." 

A  considerable  number  of  Friends'  books,  part 
of  them  in  the  Danish  language,  were  supplied 
by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  prisoners  on  their  return  to  their  re- 
spective homes. 

Elias  Tasted  thus  describes  the  events  of  this 
period  : — "  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1814, 
we  were  discharged  from  our  imprisonment,  and 
taken,  by  two  Swedish  frigates,  to  Christiania  in 
Norway,  and  the  Danes  to  their  own  place.  Then 
this  poor  and  mournful  little  flock  became  sepa- 
rated and  scattered,  each  to  his  own  place  of 
abode,  far  distant  one  from  another,  scarcely  two 
or  three  Friends  to  any  one  place.  We  were, 
however,  four,  belonging  to  Stavanger,  viz.,  Lars 
Larscn,  Ole  Franck,  Even  Samuelsen,  and  Elias 
Tasted.  On  our  return,  we  were  as  poor  and 
strange  servants  ;  yet  we  came  to  live  so  near  one 
another,  that  we  kept  up  our  meetings  for  worship, 
two  or  three  times  in  the  week,  constantly  ;  when 
a  few  others  sometimes  came  and  sat  with  us, 
either  in  a  loft  or  in  a  chamber.  We  were  then 
as  a  strange  and  despised  people  to  the  great  pro- 
fessors ;  but  the  Lord  pi-cservcd  us  in  our  testi- 
monies, through  many  and  various  trials  and  af- 
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factions,  which  we  then  had  to  endure  for  the 
truth's  sake.  Our  sufferings  were  principally 
caused  by  the  clergy,  who  stirred  up  the  magis- 
trates to  persecution." 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Friends  at  Christiania 
from  their  imprisonment,  they  became  a  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  founder  of  the  people  called 
Hougeans,  viz.,  Hans  Neilson  Houge.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  of  those  called  Saints, 
alluded  to  by  Frederick  Smith.  He  received 
these  Friends  kindly  ,  for  a  time,  but  afterwards 
Berent  became  their  opponent. 

Some  of  them  remained  in  Christiania;  others 
got  settled  near  Tronhjim  ;  others  went  to  Chris- 
tiansand,  and  one  to  Holmerstrand.  In  1847, 
Elias  Tasted  had  a  letter  from  this  last  mentioned, 
Ole  Banberg,  stating  that  he  still  loved  the  truth, 
of  which  he  became  convinced  in  their  captivity ; 
although,  being  alone,  he  had  not  borne  such  a 
public  testimony  against  the  world  as  becomes  a 
true  self-denying  follower  of  Christ. 

Berent  Rasmussen,  in  a  letter  to  a  Friend,  of 
Rochester  Meeting,  thus  describes  some  of  his 
own  trials  : — 

"  When  I  came  to  Norway,  I  got  a  situation 
in  a  shop,  though  the  master  did  not  just  want 
me  at  that  time ;  but  as  Hans  Neilsen  Houge  is 
broth er-in-law  to  my  master,  it  was  thought  best 
to  keep  me  here,  to  try  my  conversation,  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  principles  I  professed. 
The  family  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  though  I 
often  fell  into  many  exercises ;  but  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
strengthen  me  from  time  to  time.  I  often  feel 
myself  in  weakness  and  in  fear,  lest  I  should  lose 
those  divine  favors  which  I  had  received  of  the 
Lord.  I  have  often  thought  of  you,  my  friends, 
desiring  that  the  Father  of  Mercies  would  be 
pleased  to  keep  you  in  his  own  bosom,  as  he  has 
been  pleased  to  condescend  to  us  his  blessed 
Spirit,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  as 
here,  in  this  world,  there  are  many  temptations 
which  may  surround  us,  yet,  if  we  keep  near  to 
the  fountain  of  life,  it  will  preserve  us  in  every 
state,  as  I  can  a  little  witness  of  the  mercies  of 
God  ;  though  I  feel  myself  not  so  perfect  as  per- 
haps the  Lord  requires ;  but  as  my  desires  to  be 
guided  of  Him  continue,  I  hope  he  will  strength- 
en me,  by  his  own  power,  to  overcome  that  which 
may  displease  him. 

"  It  did  not,  at  first,  seem  so  pleasant  to  me, 
and  was  a  great  exercise,  because  I  had  none  to 
unite  with  me  in  the  mode  of  worship,  which  the 
Lord  himself  had  taught  me.  I  sometimes  met 
together  with  the  '  Saints  ;'  but  it  did  not  satisfy 
me,  as  their  mode  of  worship  consists  in  praying 
and  singing  whenever  they  come  together.  Thus, 
it  is  in  their  own  will.  I  was  fearful  of  being 
drawn  into  the  same.  I  did  not  understand  so 
much  of  these  people  as  I  have  known  since  ;  for 
they  tried  very  much  to  have  got  me  into  the 
same  way  of  worship,  had  not  the  Lord  been 


pleased  to  shew  me  that  it  was  wrong,  and  did 
not  please  him. 

"  I  sometimes  waited  in  silence  by  myself ;  but, 
as  I  was  a  servant,  I  did  not  demand  of  the  mas- 
ter any  room  in  the  house  for  religious  worship  : 
and  thus  I  continued  until  my  friend  Enoch 
J acobsen  came  to  this  place  ;  and  he  is  here  in 
this  house  still.  He  did  not  like,  neither,  to  hear 
such  singing,  but  told  them  that  it  did  not  please 
our  Lord,  as  it  was  done  in  their  own  will.  Enoch 
and  I  have  had  many  sweet  opportunities  to- 
gether ;  and  we  have  regular  meetings  for  wor- 
ship, every  first  day  forenoon  and  afternoon  ;  and 
we  are  greatly  strengthened  by  our  heavenly 
Father. 

"  The  mistress  of  the  house  attends  our  meet- 
ings, and  also  the  master ;  though  he  has  not  yet 
got  a  true  sense  of  the  '  still  small  voice ;'  but 
has,  no  doubt,  been  visited  by  Christ  Jesus, 
though  he  has  rather  fed  in  a  wrong  way  ;  so  that 
he  must  be  brought  down  (in  his  mind)  before 
the  life  can  rise  afresh.  His  wife,  who  is  a  sister 
of  Hans  Neilsen  Houge,  is  much  persecuted  of 
her  brother,  and  many  others  of  the  same  Society; 
but  she  has  confessed  openly  to  them  that  true 
religion  does  not  consist  in  such  outward  things. 
And  I  think  it  is  a  great  blessing  to  me  that  the 
Lord  has  been  pleased  to  open  the  way  thus. 
May  he  be  pleased  to  strengthen  her  in  his  fear, 
and  carry  on  his  great  work  to  his  own  glory. 

"  It  is  remarkable  how  He  has  thus  visited  us 
poor  creatures.  May  we  never  forsake  him,  but 
wait  on  his  condescending  love,  and  humble  our- 
selves before  him,  and  walk  with  fear  in  his 
sight. 

"  I  feel  much  for  thee,  and  wish  your  preserva- 
tion in  the  love  which  comes  by  Jesus  Christ. 
May  the  Lord  be  pleased  to  reward  thee  for  all 
the  kindness  to  me  and  my  other  companions. 
My  dear  love  to  William  Rickman. 

"  Thy  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 
"  Berent  Rasmussen." 

(To  be  continued.) 


BRIEF  HINTS  TO  PARENTS. 

Success  in  education  depends  more  on  preven- 
tion, than  cure — more  on  forming  habits,  than 
laying  injunctions — more  on  example,  than  pre- 
cept. It  is  important  however,  that  rules  laid 
down  should  be  strictly  enforced,  till  obedience 
becomes  habitual. 

But  when  is  this  interesting  business  to  be  be- 
gun, and  how  pursued  ? 

"  It  is  to  be  begun  from  the  cradle.  The  first 
step  is  to  teach  the  infantile  subject  implicit 
obedience  to  parental  authority;  and  then  to  rule 
with  such  moderation  and  sweetness,  that  it  shall, 
entirely  trust  and  love  the  hand  that  guides  it. 
In  this  way,  the  good  impressions  made  upon  tha 
young  mind,  are  likely  to  be  indelible."  Peiv 
severing,  yet  gentle  firmness,  begun  in  infancy,, 
establishes  proper  discipline,  procures  obedience,, 
and  prevents  almost  all  punishment. 
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The  subjection  of  a  child's  will  may  be  effected 
before  its  understanding  is  sufficiently  enlarged 
to  be  influenced  by  reasoning.  Generally  the 
first  inclination  a  child  discovers,  is  will.  The 
first  business  of  a  parent,  therefore,  is  to  subject 
it.  An  infant  will  reach  out  its  hand  to  take 
something  improper  for  it  to  have ;  if  its  hand 
be  then  withheld,  and  the  countenance  and  ex- 
pression of  the  parent  refuse  the  indulgence,  un- 
moved by  its  cries  or  straggles,  it  will  soon  learn 
to  yield.  And  by  uniformly  experiencing  denial, 
equally  firm,  whenever  its  wishes  ought  not  to 
be  granted,  submission  will  become  familiar  and 
easy. 

But  prudent  parents,  while  they  are  careful  to 
subdue  self-will  in  their  child,  will  be  equally 
careful  to  cherish  in  it  every  appearance  of 
benevolence  and  affection. 

As  children  advance  in  age,  and  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  expand,  parents,  by  an  easy,  familiar 
mode  of  conversing  with  them,  and  adapting 
their  language  to  their  age  and  capacity,  may  ac- 
quire almost  unbounded  influence  over  them.  If 
parents  were  thus  careful  to  cultivate  the  young 
mind  from  the  first  dawn  of  reason,  watching 
every  opportunity  of  communicating  instruction, 
at  the  same  time  seeking  the  Divine  blessing  on 
their  humble  endeavors,  we  may  safely  believe 
they  would  be  rarely  disappointed  in  having  their 
children  grow  up  around  them,  all  that  they 
could  reasonably  desire  them  to  be. 

It  is  by  enlightening  the  understanding,  that 
children  are  brought  to  feel  the  true  ground  of 
parental  authority.  Injunctions  and  restraints, 
if  softened  by  endearment,  will  generally  find  re- 
turns of  obedience  5  and  ungrateful  claims  to 
liberty,  will  rarely  oppose  parental  advice  be- 
stowed with  meekness.  Early  to  impress  the 
tender  mind  with  clearly  defined  perceptions  of 
right  and  wrong,  is  very  important.  Much 
misery  may  be  prevented  by  it. — Appendix  to 
A.  Mutt. 


QUICKSILVER. 

Half  the  world  knows  that  the  quicksilver 
mine  of  Almaden,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Seville, 
is  the  finest  that  exists.  Its  annual  produce  is 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  all  the  mines  of  the 
same  kind  in  Carniola,  Hungary,  and  the  Pala- 
tine and  Peru  put  together.  Almaden  therefore  is 
worth  visiting.  The  place  has  its  own  traffic,  and 
no  other.  There  is  no  high  road  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  quicksilver  raised  is  carried  by 
muleteers  to  the  government  stores  of  Seville, 
where  only  it  may  be  distributed;  not  being  de- 
livered at  the  mine  to  any  purchaser.  The 
muleteers  take  to  Almaden  wood,  gunpowder, 
provisions  and  all  necessaries;  and  thus  the  town 
lives  and  supports  its  eight  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  is  built  chiefly  in  the  form  of  one  very  long 
street,  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  over  the  the  mine, 
which  in  every  sense  forms  the  foundation  upon 
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which  it  stands.  It  used  to  be  under  the  care  of 
a  sleepy  old  hidalgo  of  a  governor,  but  it  is  now 
controled  by  a  scientific  officer  entitled  the  su- 
perintendent, and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  vigor 
and  practical  sense  displayed  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  place.  There  is  a  town-hall  in  Almaden, 
a  well-endowed  school,  and  a  hospital  for  the 
diseases  of  the  miners. 

The  diseased  forms  of  the  men  working  as 
excavators  belong  only  too  prominently  to  a  pic- 
ture of  Almaden.  You  meet  men  in  the  street 
with  wasted  faces,  fetid  breaths,  and  trembling 
hands ;  blind,  paralytic.  The  heat  in  the  lower 
workings  of  the  mine  is  very  considerable,  the 
ventilation  is  imperfect,  vapor  of  quicksilver 
floats  upon  the  air,  and  condenses  on  the  walls, 
down  which  it  trickles  in  little  runlets  of  pure 
liquid  metal.  Even  visitors  are  sensibly  affected 
by  it,  and  retain  for  some  time  the  metallic  flavor 
in  their  months.  The  miners — who  number 
more  than  four  thousand — are  divided  into  three 
gangs,  or  watches,  working  six  hours  each,  and 
leaving  the  fourth  six  hours  of  the  twenty-four 
— from  ten  at  night  until  four  in  the  morning — 
as  an  interval  of  perfect  rest.  On  account  of 
the  heat,  and  the  deleterious  nature  of  the  vapor, 
summer  is  made  the  idle  time,  winter  the  great 
period  of  activity  among  the  population.  As  the 
winter  closes,  the  appearance  of  the  miners  be- 
gins very  emphatically  to  tell  its  own  talc,  and 
great  numbers  hasten  to  their  native  plains  and 
mountains  to  recruit. 

Their  homes  are  chiefly  scattered  about  Estre- 
madura,  Andalusia  and  Portugal.  Crowds  of 
Portuguese,  after  harvest,  flock  to  obtain  employ- 
ment at  Almaden,  selling  not  their  labor  only 
but  their  health.  The  most  robust  cannot  work 
in  the  mine  longer  than  for  about  fourteen  days 
in  succession,  generally  eight  or  nine  days  make 
as  long  a  period  of  such  labor  as  can  be  endured 
without  rest.  Those  who  exceed  that  time  are 
obliged  eventually  to  give  up  work  and  breathe 
unadulterated  air  for  perhaps  two  months  toge- 
ther. If  they  work  without  due  precaution,  and 
almost  inevitably  if  they  indulge  in  wine,  miners 
at  Almaden  aged  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
waste  away,  lose  hair  and  teeth,  acquire  an  in- 
sufferable breath,  or  become  sometimes  afflicted 
with  tremblings  that  render  them  unable  to  sup- 
ply their  own  wants ;  they  have  to  be  fed  like 
infants.  If  the  disease  be  not  checked  vigor- 
ously, cramps  and  nervous  attacks  of  the  most 
agonizing  kind  follow  upon  these  symptoms  and 
lead  on  to  death.  They  who  work  within  due 
bounds,  and  live  moderately,  using  a  good  deal 
of  milk,  if  they  take  care  always  to  cleanse  their 
persons  thoroughly  after  each  six  hours  of  work 
— the  full  day's  labor — live  not  seldom  to  old 
age.  These  diseases  afflict  the  miners  only. 
The  men  engaged  upon  the  ore  and  quicksilver 
outside  the  mines,  in  smelting  and  in  other  opera- 
tions, do  not  suffer. 

Storehouses,  magazines,  and  workshops,  are 
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leading  features  of  the  little  town.  Everything 
manufactured  that  is  used — even  to  the  ropes — 
is  made  upon  the  spot;  and  the  workshops,  like 
the  whole  engineering  details  of  the  mine  itself, 
are  planned  in  an  unusually  massive  way,  and 
carved  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  quicksilver 
mine  belongs  to  the  crown  (under  which  it  is 
let  out  in  four-year  leases  to  contractors  rich 
enough  to  pay  a  very  large  deposit),  and  its  de- 
tails are  all  somewhat  of  a  legal  character. 
There  used  to  be  disasters  frequently  occasioned 
by  the  sinking  of  the  works,  and  by  fires.  The 
employment  of  wood,  except  for  temporary  pur- 
poses, has  therefore  been  abandoned,  and  mag- 
nificent arched  galleries  of  stone  are  built 
through  every  one  of  the  new  cuttings.  The 
deposits  are  almost  vertical;  and  great  pains  are 
taken  to  supply  the  void  left  by  the  removed 
ore,  with  a  sufficiently  strong  body  of  masonry. 
Half  the  ore  isf  however,  every  where  left  stand- 
ing as  a  reserve  in  case  of  any  future  accidents ; 
and  the  whole  yearly  supply  drawn  from  the 
mine  is  limited  to  twenty  thousand  quintals. 
This  supply  is  drawn  by  mule  power  from  the 
bowels  of  the  hill  through  a  grand  shaft  construct" 
ed  on  the  usual  impressive  scale.  There  is  not 
much  trouble  given  by  water  in  the  mine.  What 
water  there  is  has  to  be  pumped  up  by  means  of 
an  engine  built  for  the  place  by  Watt  himself, 
which  would  be  a  valuable  curiosity  in  a  mu- 
seum. 

The  ore  lies,  as  'I  have  said,  in  a  lode,  almost 
perpendicular.  There  are  three  veins  of  it,  call- 
ed respectively  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Francisco,  and 
St.  Diego,  which  traverse  the  length  of  the  hill 
and  intersect  it  vertically;  at  the  point  where 
they  converge  galleries  connect  them  all  toge- 
ther. The  thickness  of  the  lode  varies  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  feet ;  it  is  much  thicker 
where  the  veins  intersect,  and  seems  to  be  prac- 
tically inexhaustible ;  for  as  the  shaft  deepens, 
the  ore  grows  richer  both  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity. The  yield  consists  of  a  compact  gray 
quartz,  impregnated  with  cinnabar  and  red  lead. 
Associated  with  it,  is  a  conglomerate  called  by 
the  miners  Fraylesca,  because  in  color  it  resem- 
bles the  blue  gray  of  the  familiar  cassock  worn 
by  fraylea  (friars)  of  the  Franciscan  order. 

The  chief  entrance  to  the  mine  is  out  of  the 
town,  on  the  hill-side,  facing  the  south,  the 
town  itself  being  on  the  hill-top.  The  main  adit 
leads  by  a  gallery  to  the  first  ladder,  and  by 
galleries  and  very  steep  ladders  the  descent 
afterwards  continues  to  be  made.  Though  the 
mine  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  in  the  world — 
the  oldest  I  believe  of  any  kind  that  still  conti- 
nues to  be  worked — the  workings  up  to  this  time 
have  not  penetrated  deeper  than  a  thousand 
feet. 

The  quicksilver  is  procured  out  of  the  ore  by 
sublimation  over  brick  furnaces  about  five  feet  in 
height,  and  as  the  furnaces  are  fed  with  the 
wood  of  cistus  and  other  aromatic  shrubs,  this 
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part  of  the  process  is  extremely  grateful  to  the 
senses.  There  are  thirteen  double  furnaces  and 
two  quadruple  ones,  partly  erected  at  Almaden, 
partly  at  Almadenejos — Little  Almaden — in  the 
neighborhood.  The  minerals,  having  been  sorted, 
are  placed  in  the  chambers  over  the  furnaces  ac- 
cording to  their  quality  in  different  proportions 
and  positions,  the  best  at  the  bottom.  The 
whole  mass,  piled  upon  open  arches  in  the  form 
of  a  dome,  is  then  roofed  over  with  soft  bricks 
made  of  kneaded  clay  and  particles  of  sulphuret 
of  mercury,  a  free  space  of  about  eighteen  inches 
being  left  between  the  ore  and  roof,  in  which 
the  vapor  can  collect  and  circulate.  The  mer- 
curial vapor  finally  conducted  along  stoneware 
tubes  luted  together,  condensing  as  it  goes,  is  de-, 
posited  in  gutters,  which  conduct  it  across  the 
masonry  of  a  terrace  into  cisterns  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it.  The  quicksilver  there  carefully  col- 
lected is  then  put  into  jars  of  wrought  iron, 
weighing  about  sixteen  pounds  apiece,  and  each 
holding  about  five  pounds  English  of  the  finished 
produce  of  the  mines. 

As  for  the  antiquity  of  the  mine  at  Almaden, 
that  is  immense.  Pliny  says,  that  the  Greeks 
had  vermilion  from  it  seven  hundred  years  B.  c, 
and  that  the  Romans  in  his  day  were  obtaining 
from  it  ten  thousand  pounds  of  cinnabar  yearly, 
for  use  in  their  paintings.  The  working  of  the 
mine  fell  of  course  into  abeyance  in  the  Dark 
Ages,  but  was  resumed  at  some  time  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  the  mine  was  given  as  a  present  to  the 
religious  knights  of  Calatrava,  and  it  reverted 
finally  to  the  crown  more  than  three  centuries 
ago. 

The  present  workings  are  not  quite  on  the  old 
spot.  Fugger  Brothers,  of  Augsburg,  farmed  it 
out  in  those  past  days ;  and  having  drawn  a  for- 
tune out  of  it,  by  which  they  became  a  byword 
for  wealth  ("  Rich  as  a  Fucar,"  say  the  Spanish 
miners  still,)  they  gave  up  their  lease  as  worth- 
less. Government  could  make  nothing  of  the 
mine,  and  therefore  caused  the  ground  to  be  at- 
tentively explored.  The  extraordinary  deposit 
upon  which  the  miners  now  are  operating  was  in 
that  way  discovered. — Household  Words. 


STORM  OF  1703. 

For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  past,  an  annual 
sermon  has  been  preached  in  the  Baptist  meet- 
ing house,  Little  Wild  Street,  London,  on  the 
27th  of  November,  in  commemoration  of  the  ex- 
traordinary storm  of  November  27,  1703,  which 
was  considered  the  most  terrific  tempest  through- 
out Europe,  which  the  world  has  known  since 
the  universal  deluge.  Its  moral  lessons  were 
considered  so  important  that  a  member  of  the 
church  left  a  sum  of  money,  the  interest  of 
which  should  be  appropriated  forever  to  support 
a  sermon  on  each  anniversary  of  the  event,  which 
is  usually  delivered  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
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ministers  in  the  British  metropolis,  and  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  "The  Storm  Sermon." 
Several  of  them  have  been  printed. 

The  late  Dr.  Samuel  Stennett,  a  pastor  of  the 
little  Wild  Street  Church,  and  author  of  the 
hymns  which  bear  his  name,  in  his  printed  ser- 
mon on  the  subject,  in  endeavoring  to  account 
for  the  storm,  says,  that  "  having  most  probably 
taken  its  rise  in  America,  it  made  its  way  across 
the  Western  ocean,  and  collecting  confederate 
matter  in  its  passage  over  the  seas,  spent  its  fury 
on  those  parts  of  the  world,  whitber  his  army  of 
terrors  was  principally  commissioned."  A  strong 
West  wind  set  in  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
the  force  of  which  increased  every  day  till  the 
27th.  On  the  24th  the  storm  commenced,  which 
reached  its  height  three  days  afterwards.  The 
violence  of  the  wind  produced  a  hoarse,  dreadful 
noise,  like  one  continued  peal  of  thunder;  and 
the  excessive  darkness  of  the  night  added  greatly 
to  the  horror  of  the  scene. 

Many  lives  were  lost,  especially  in  London,  not 
a  few  meeting  death  in  its  most  terrific  forms. — 
And  great  indeed  was  the  loss  of  property.  In 
London  and  its  vicinity,  more  than  eight  hundred 
dwelling  houses  were  laid  in  ruins,  above  two 
thousand  chimnies  fell  to  the  ground,  and  "  the 
lead  which  covered  the  roofs  of  one  hundred 
churches,  was  rolled  up  and  hustled  in  prodigious 
quantities,  to  great  distances." 

Nor  was  the  devastation  less  throughout  the 
country.  In  one  extensive  plain  on  the  banks  of 
the  Severn,  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  sheep 
were  driven  into  the  river  and  drowned ;  and  in 
the  county  of  Kent  alone,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  trees  weretorn  up  by  the 
roots. 

The  ravages  of  this  awful  storm  were  at  sea 
still  more  tremendous.  It  was  computed  that 
not  less  than  three  hundred  ships  were  entirely 
destroyed,  among  which  were  fifteen  of  the  Brit- 
ish Royal  Navy,  containing  more  than  two  thou- 
sand seamen,  who  "  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty 
waters."  The  whole  loss  of  property  was  esti- 
mated at  four  millions  of  pounds  in  money,  of 
lives  about  eight  thousand,  and  of  cattle  without 
number. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  27th,  it  pleased 
God  gradually  to  abate  the  severity  of  the  storm, 
till  it  became  an  entire  calm ;  and  men  left  the 
retreats  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge,  to  view 
"  the  desolations  which  God  had  made  in  the 
earth."  It  will  be  readily  supposed  that  this  was 
done  with  a  variety  of  feelings,  in  accordance 
with  their  different  characters. 

In  many  cases,  those  who  had  been  most  filled 
with  terror  and  confusion,  having  had  their  fears 
removed,  dreadfully  perverted  its  moral  ten- 
dency, and  proved  that  "  let  favor  be  showed  to 
the  wicked,  yet  will  they  do  wickedly."  Shaks- 
pcarc's  plays  of  the  Tempest  and  Macbeth  were 
twice  acted  in  the  week  succeeding  this  awful 
event,  and  one  of  them  exactly  a  week  after  the 


storm  had  arrived  at  its  greatest  fury.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  general  impression  was  salu- 
tary, and  He  who  brought  the  stormy  wind  out 
of  his  treasures,  caused  it  to  fulfil  his  word. 
Royal  authority  appointed  a  day  of  humiliation 
and  prayer,  and  the  sense  of  the  nation  was  ex- 
pressed by  immense  crowds  of  all  classes  who  at- 
tended public  worship  on  that  solemn  day. 
Many  reviewed  with  humble  gratitude  the  deliv- 
erances which  God  had  wrought  for  them. 


ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OP  INDIA. 

In  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  every  one 
was  astonished  with  the  variety  and  exquisite 
beauty  of  Indian  manufactures — the  show,  indeed, 
having  quite  the  effect  of  a  revelation.  Now, 
surprise  is  said  to  be  only  another  term  for  ignor- 
ance ;  and  it  is  not  creditable  to  us,  that  we  should 
have  known  so  little  of  practical  art  in  India — 
an  art  not  traceable  to  Greece  or  Rome,  not  fan- 
tastic, like  that  of  China,  yet  neither  vulgar  nor 
tasteless.  Let  us  try  to  amend  the  general  know- 
ledge on  this  subject;  and  in  doing  so,  we  shall 
draw  much  useful  information  from  a  copious  and 
I  excellent  lecture  delivered  by  Professor  Royle, 
i  sometime  since,  before  the  Society  of  Arts. 

First,  as  to  textile  manufactures,  India  has 
always  been  noted  for  her  '  webs  of  woven  hair/ 
and  she  yet  worthily  maintains  pre-eminence. 
The  natives  make  fabrics  not  only  of  cotton,  but 
of  jute  and  hemp,  &c,  and  of  silks,  and  wool  of 
sheep,  camels,  goats,  &c.  The  best  judges  declare 
that  the  Indian  cotton,  as  a  raw  material,  is  of 
very  inferior  quality,  being  short  and  coarse  in 
staple;  but  this  drawback  is  more  than  over- 
balanced by  the  marvellous  delicacy  of  touch  pos- 
sessed by  the  Hindoos.  They  now  use  the  spin- 
ning-weel  generally  for  the  ordinary  fabrics,  but 
'  the  spindle  still  holds  its  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
Hindoo  woman  when  employed  in  spinning  thread 
for  the  fine  and  delicate  muslins  to  which  the 
names  Dew  of  Night,  Running  Water,  &c.  are 

given  by  the  natives   The  Hindoo  woman 

first  cards  her  cotton  with  the  jawbone  of  the 
boalce  fish ;  she  then  separates  the  seeds  by 
means  of  a  small  iron  roller,  worked  backwards 
and  forwards  upon  a  flat  board.  An  equally 
small  bow  is  used  for  bringing  it  to  the  state  of 
a  downy  fleece,  which  is  madcupinto  small  rolls, 
to  be  held  in  the  hand  during  the  process  of 
spinning.  The  apparatus  required  for  this  con- 
sists of  a  delicate  iron  spindle,  having  a  small  ball 
of  clay  attached  to  it,  in  order  to  give  it  sufficient 
weight  in  turning,  and  imbedded  in  a  little  clay 
there  is  a  piece  of  hard  shell,  on  which  the  spindle 
turns  with  the  least  degree  of  friction.'  Arery 
great  attention  is  paid  to  the  temperature  of  the 
air  daring  the  process  of  spinning,  and  the  spin- 
ners in  the  dry  climate  of  the  north-west  of  India, 
actually  work  underground  to  secure  a  moist  and 
uniform  atmosphere.  The  cheapness  of  English 
manTr&Gtured  goods  seems  to  have  greatly  de- 
pressed the  cotton  fabrics  of  India,  but  the  fine 
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muslins  of  the  latter  country  yet  maintain  undis- 
puted celebrity,  and  are  valued  as  highly  as  ever. 
The  Dacca  muslins  are  the  very  finest  of  all,  and 
the  best  piece  which  could  be  woven  in  time  for 
the  Exhibition,  was  by  a  weaver  of  Golokanda, 
near  Dacca.  It  was  ten  yards  long  by  one  yard 
wide ;  weighed  only  three  ounces,  two  penny- 
weights, and  could  be  passed  through  a  very  small 
ring.  The  Hindoos  are  able  to  produce  every 
known  variety  of  cotton  fabrics,  and  practise 
every  kind  of  weaving,  including  the  extraor- 
dinary flowered  muslins,  and  all  this  with  the 
most  simple  appliances  conceivable. 

Silks  of  every  description  are  produced  by  these 
ingenious  people,  but  the  raw  material  is  chiefly 
imported  from  China.  The  rich  and  harmonious 
patterns  of  the  silk  fabrics  challenge  universal 
admiration,  especially  those  from  Cashmere. 
Woollen  fabrics  are  not  of  such  superior  quality, 
but  many  fine  specimens  were  sent.  Indian 
shawls,  scarfs,  tunics,  vests,  &c,  with  brocades 
of  all  kinds,  are  magnificent  and  unrivalled. 
They  are  frequently  interwoven  with  gold  and 
silver  thread,  and  adorned  with  jewels.  '  But,' 
remarks  Professor  Royle,  '  even  in  these  gorgeous 
productions,  there  is  the  same  attention  to  har- 
mony of  effect,  combined  with  variety  and  ele- 
gance of  pattern,  that  we  have  observed  in  the 
simplest  cottons,  and  the  richest  silks.'  The  car- 
pets chiefly  manufactured  in  India  are  of  cotton, 
usually  blue  and  white,  with  red  stripes  and  stars. 
They  are  thick,  and  both  surfaces  are  smooth  and 
alike.  Some  are  made  much  like  a  Turkey  carpet, 
and  others  are  made  of  silk — the  latter  are  ex- 
ceedingly splendid,  and  of  brilliant  colors.  The 
rugs  are  also  very  beautiful. 

Turning  to  the  manual  and  mechanical  arts, 
Professor  Royle,  first  directs  our  attention  to  lace- 
making,  which  he  places  among  the  manual  arts, 
because,  although  much  lace  is  now  made  by 
machinery,  yet  the  best  article  is  made,  and  prob- 
ably ever  will  be  made,  by  hand.  The  lace  made 
by  the  natives  of  some  parts  of  India  is  declared 
equal  to  the  best  French  lace  ;  and  many  visitors 
to  the  Exhibition  maintained  that  the  Indian  lace 
must  have  been  produced  in  France.  In  net- 
making,  the  natives  of  India  surpass  all  the  world ; 
but  in  needle-work  they  are  small  adepts,  and  the 
reason  assigned  is,  that  the  Hindoos  of  both  sexes 
envelop  their  persons  in  long  pieces  of  cloth,  just 
as  they  come  from  the  hands  of  the  weaver,  and 
therefore  the  needle  is  almost  ignored,  so  far  as 
its  use  for  stitching  dresses  is  concerned.  But 
darning  (rafugari)  is  an  art,  sui  generis,  in  the 
East,  as,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor,  it  is  indispen- 
sable, '  where  a  defect  in  a  costly  shawl  is  to  be 
made  good,  or  a  coarse  thread  is  to  be  picked  out 
of  a  piece  of  muslin,  into  which  it  has  been  acci- 
dently  introduced.  So  skilful  are  some  of  these 
rafurjars,  that  they  can  extract  a  thread  twenty 
yards  long  from  a  piece  of  the  finest  muslin,  and 
replace  it  with  one  of  the  finest  quality.  They 
are  principally  employed  in  repairing  the  muslins 


and  calicoes  that  are  injured  during  bleaching,  in 
removingknots,andjoiiiingbrokenthreads,andalso 
in  forming  the  gold  and  silver  beadings  on  cloths.' 

The  art  of  embroidery  is  brought  to  great  per- 
fection— and  indeed  it  has  been  so  practised  by 
the  Hindoos  from  the  earliest  ages.  There  are 
embroidered  neck-cloths,  scarfs,  shawls,  muslins, 
<fcc.  ;  and  the  natives  embroider  European  velvets 
with  tussur,  or  wild-silk,  floss,  or  twisted  silk 
thread,  and  with  gold  and  silver  thread  and  wire. 
The  embroiderers  push  the  needle  from  them, 
instead  of  drawing  it  to  them ;  and  in  lieu  of  scis- 
sors, they  cut  the  thread  with  a  bit  of  glass. 
Dacca  and  Delhi  produce  the  most  valued  speci- 
mens of  embroidery.  Saddles,  saddle-cloths, 
dresses,  boots,  slippers,  caps,  table-covers,  &c, 
are  all  richly  embroidered,  generally  with  gold 
and  silver  thread. 

In  jewellery,  and  working  in  gold  and  silver, 
the  Hindoos  are  remarkably  tasteful  and  inge- 
nious. The  ornaments  are  generally  peculiar  in 
their  shape,  and  many  are  of  a  kind  only  worn  by 
the  natives  themselves ;  but  all  are  executed  with 
exquisite  skill,  and  with  very  simple  tools.  The 
art  of  making  gold  wire,  gold  fringe,  and  thin 
tinsel,  is  known  and  practised  all  over  India. 
The  tinsel  is  1  stamped  into  various  forms  of 
flowers,  or  impressed  with  excellent  imitations  of 
jewels,  such  as  flat  diamonds,  emeralds,  and 
rubies.' 

Carving  is  an  art  much  practised.  The  natives 
1  must  have  practised  it  from  very  early  times, 
probably  for  their  idols,  as  well  as  for  calico-print- 
ing, as  they  have  long  used  wood-blocks  for  this 
purpose.  They  are  fond  of  carving  many  of  their 
ordinary  utensils,  as  spinning-wheels,  &c. ;  but 
their  skill  was  shewn  in  the  carving  of  the  black- 
wood  furniture  from  Bombay,  especially  in  the 
elegance  of  the  patterns  of  the  backs  of  the  chairs 
and  sofas,  and  in  the  sideboards  and  bookcases. 
Such  furniture  is  well  adapted  for  even  the  best 
English  houses.'  Their  carvings  in  ivory  are  ad- 
mirable for  elaborateness  and  truth  of  represen- 
tation. In  carving  elephants  and  other  animals, 
they  produce  an  exact  fac-simile  of  nature,  on  a 
minute  scale.  '  But  the  skill  of  the  Indian  car- 
ver is  conspicuously  shewn  in  the  beauty,  both 
of  the  figures  of  the  Bajah  and  Ranee  of  Trav- 
ancore,  and  of  the  buildings,  in  so  soft  and  yield- 
ing a  material  as  pith,  or  rather,  in  the  pith-like 
stems  of  the  marsh-plant  called  shola.  In  the 
latter,  all  the  eleborate  detail  of  the  richly  orna- 
mented Hindoo  architecture  of  the  south  of  India 
is  carefully  brought  out.  For  this  work  only  two 
tools  seem  to  be  employed — one,  a  large  and  heavy 
knife,  the  other,  with  a  fine  sharp-cutting  edge.' 
Besides  the  carved-worked  articles  of  multiform 
kind,  the  natives  produce  a  vast  variety  of  things 
somewhat  akin  in  class,  such  as  the  wonderful 
shell-bracelets  of  Bengal,  and  boxes  of  horn, 
ivory,  ebony,  and  sandal-wood,  and  porcupine- 
quill  ;  also,  fans,  chouries,  baskets,  houkak-snakes, 
imitation  fruits  and  flowers,  toys,  &c. 
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In  Working  in  stone,  the  Hindoos  exhibit  in- 
comparable dexterity  in  polishing  and  sculpturing 
the  hardest  granite,  to  which  they  give  a  glass- 
like  appearance.  Dr.  Kennedy  says,  that  the 
only  tools  they  use  for  this  are  a  small  steel  chi- 
sel and  an  iron 'mallet.  The  former  tapers  to  a 
fine  round  point,  and  the  face  of  the  latter  has  a 
deep  hollow,  lined  with  lead.  '  With  such  simple 
instruments  they  formed,  fashioned,  and  scooped 
the  granite  rock  which  forms  the  tremendous 
fortress  of  Dowletabad,  and  excavated  the  won- 
derful caverns  of  Elora ;  for  it  seems  by  no  means 
probable,  that  the  Hindoo  stone-cutters  ever 
worked  with  any  other  tools.'  They  also  make 
elegant  cups,  and  other  hollow  articles,  the  cavity 
being  formed  '  by  a  diamond-tipped  drill,  to  the 
depth  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  all  over  the  space, 
until  it  exhibits  a  honeycombed  appearance ;  the 
prominent  places  around  the  holes  are  then  chip- 
ped away,  and  this  process  is  repeated,  until  the 
depth  and  form  desired  are  obtained.'  The  ma- 
terials thus  fashioned  are  agates,  crystals,  corne- 
lians, blood  stones,  &c,  and  they  are  moulded 
into  as  elegant  shapes  as  the  most  plastic  porcelain. 

(To  be  concluded  ) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  29,  1853. 

In  the  third  number  of  the  current  volume, 
some  account  was  given  of  a  violent  attempt  by 
the  Deputy  Marshal  of  this  district,  and  two  of  his 
assistants,  to  arrest  an  alleged  fugitive  from  labor, 
who  was  residing  at  Wilkesbarre.  This  case, 
from  the  manner  in  which  these  United  States  of- 
ficers attempted  to  execute  a  warrant,  with  which 
they  were  entrusted,  and  the  subsequent  proceed- 
uigsthereon,  seems  entitled  to  some  further  notice. 

It  appears  that  the  Deputy  Marshal,  George 
Wynkoop,  with  his  assistants,  James  Crossen  and 
John  Jenkins,  were  furnished  with  a  legal  warrant 
authorizing  the  arrest  of  the  alleged  fugitive  slave; 
but  upon  attempting  the  arrest,  no  legal  authority 
was  exhibited,  the  intended  victim  being  suddenly 
seized  in  a  violent  and  tumultuary  manner,  and 
upon  his  resisting  the  effort,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  beaten  and  otherwise  greatly  abused.  Seve- 
ral pistol  shots  are  said  to  have  been  fired  at  him, 
after  he  had  extricated  himself  from  their  grasp. 
The  man  at  length  escaped,  though  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  interference,  on  the  part 
of  the  numerous  spectators,  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  warrant. 

As  it  was  justly  apprehended  that  the  Deputy 
Marshal  and  his  abettors  had  rendered  themselves 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  for  a 
breach  of  llus  peace,  a  warrant  for  their  arrest  was 
issued  by  a  magistrate  of  Luzerne  county,  in  which 
the  offence  was  committed.    By  virtue  of  thiswar- 
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rant,  Crossen  and  Jenkins  were  arrested ;  but  ap- 
plied for  and  obtained  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
from  Judge  Grier,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  return  to  which  it  was  shown  that  the 
prisoners  were  detained  by  authority  of  a  warrant 
issued  by  a  Wilkesbarre  magistrate,  endorsed  by 
an  alderman  of  this  city.  The  warrant,  it  appears, 
charged  the  defendants  with  riot  and  an  attempt 
to  murder;  a  charge,  thetruth  or  falsehood  of  which 
ought  to  be  examined  and  adjudged  by  a  Pennsyl- 
vania court  and  jury.  Judge  Grier,  however,  de- 
cided upon  going  behind  the  warrant,  and  exam- 
ining the  charge  in  the  U.  States  Court.  The  case 
was  postponed  for  a  week,  and  the  counsel  repre- 
senting the  Wilkesbarre  constable  were  directed 
to  be  prepared  with  their  witnesses.  At  the  time 
appointed,  the  counsel  declared  themselves  ready 
to  proceed,  having  brought  their  witnesses,  agree- 
ably as  they  believed  to  the  direction  of  the  court. 
But  in  this  stage  of  the  proceeding,  an  objection 
was  raised  to  the  appearance  of  W.  A.  Jackson 
and  D.  P.  Brown,  unless  they  could  show  authority 
from  the  Governor  or  Attorney  General,  to  repre- 
sent the  State.  It  was  finally  decided  to  hear 
none  of  the  witnesses  'who  were  brought  to  sus- 
tain the  warrant.* 

The  depositions  of  these  witnesses,  inhabitants 
of  Wilkesbarre,  and  eye  witnesses  of  the  facts 
which  they  related,  have  been  published,  and  cer- 
tainly appear  to  make  a  strong  case.  But  the 
Judge  taking  shelter  behind  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  evidently  designed  to  protect  the 
officers  of  the  Federal  government  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty,  admitted  the  deputy  Wynkoop  to 
give  testimony  that  the  proceedings  at  Wilkesbarre 
were  under  authority  of  the  warrant  from  the  Uni- 
ted States'  Commissioner  for  the  arrest  of  the  al- 
leged fugitive  slave.  In  this  testimony  we  find  no 
account  of  the  violence  described  by  the  Wilkes- 
barre deponents,  but  a  tame  statement  of  their  ef 
fort  to  a*rrest  the  fugitive,  of  their  conclusion  that 
he  would  not  be  taken  alive,  and  their  consequent 
abandonment  of  the  attempt.  The  primary  and  all 
important  question,  upon  the  decision  of  which  the 
final  issue  ought  to  depend,  whether  in  attempting 
to  execute  a  legal  process,  the  officers  of  the  gene- 
ral government  had  exceeded  their  authority,  and 
used  a  degree  and  species  of  force  which  the  laws 
do  not  warrant,  was  not  examined  ;  the  witnesses 
who  came  prepared  to  support  the  charge  on  which 

*  It  is  understood  that  testimony  respecting  the 
ground  on  which  the  magistrate's  warrant  was  issued, 
was  examined  before  Commissioner  Ingraham,  the 
exact  purport  of  which  is  unknown  to  the  writer  of 
this  article.  Consequently  no  opinion  can  be  given 
whether  the  statement  of  facts,  as  exhibited  in  the 
written  opinion  of  the  Judge,  is  supported  by  that  tes- 
timony or  not.  The  published  depositions  of  the  wit- 
nesses give  a  different  aspect  to  the  transaction. 
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the  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  prisoners  was 
founded,  being  totally  excluded. 

With  every  disposition  to  show  a  proper  respect 
to  the  officers  of  government,  it  is  not  easy  to  per- 
ceive upon  what  principle  of  law  or  equity  the 
Judge  could  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
"  unable  to  perceive  in  this  transaction,  anything 
worthy  of  blame  in  the  conduct  of  these  officers  in 
their  unsuccessful  endeavor  to  fulfil  a  most  danger- 
ous and  disgusting  duty,  except,  perhaps,  a  want 
of  sufficient  courage  and  perseverance  in  the  at- 
tempt to  execute  the  writ."  If  he  could  look  be- 
hind the  warrant,  was  it  not  his  imperative  duty  to 
hear  the  testimony  on  which  it  was  founded?  How 
many  criminals  would  our  courts  be  able  to  convict, 
if  they  should  adopt  the  practice  of  hearing  no 
testimony,  but  that  of  the  parties  accused,  or  of 
their  accomplices? 

After  what  is  stated  above,  our  readers  will 
hardly  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  prisoners  were 
discharged. 

It  is  still  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  found 
virtue  enough  among  the  people,  and  sufficient  up- 
rightness in  the  judiciary  of  Pennsylvania,  to  pre- 
vent this  proceedure  from  becoming  a  precedent  in 
future  cases,  if  such  should  arise.  A  law  designed 
to  protect  the  officers  of  government  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  official  duties,  can  furnish  no  defence 
for  acts  which  though  done  under  cover  of  law, 
are  evident  violations  of  the  peace  of  the  common- 
wealth. Besides  the  general  provisions  of  law,  we 
have  in  the  4th  section  of  the  Penna.  act  of  1847  to 
prevent  kidnapping,  a  special  provision  to  secure 
the  peace  of  the  commonwealth  in  any  attempted 
arrest,  of  an  alleged  fugitive  from  labor ;  which 
section  is  in  the  following  words  : 

'[  Section  4. — That  if  any  person  or  persons, 
claiming  any  negro  or  mulatto  as  a  fugitive  from 
servitude  or  labor,  shall  under  any  pretence  of 
authority  whatsoever,  violently  and  tumultuously 
seize  upon  and  carry  away  to  any  place,  or  at- 
tempt to  seize  and  carry  away  in  a  riotous,  violent, 
tumultuous,  and  unreasonable  manner,  and  so  as 
to  disturb  or  endanger  the  public  peace,  any  negro 
or  mulatto  within  this  commonwealth,  either  with 
or  without  the  intention  of  taking  such  negro  or 
mulatto  before  any  District  or  Circuit  Judge,  the 
person  or  persons  so  offending  against  the°peace 
of  this  commonwealth,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  before 
any  Court  of  Quarter  Ses  sions  of  this  common- 
Avealth,  shall  be  sentenced  by  such  court  to  pay  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  with  costs  of 
prosecution,  and  further,  to  be  "confined  in  the 
county  jail  for  any  period  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  not  exceeding  three  months." 

The  exercise  of  the  power  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  commonwealth,  is  no  interference  with  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  federal  constitution,  for 
the  recovery  of  fugitives  from  labor.    In  the  cele- 
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brated  case  of  Prigg  versus  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  Judge  Story  in  giving  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  remarked  :  "  To  guard  against  any  pos- 
sible misconstruction  of  our  views  it  is  proper  to 
state,  that  we  are  by  no  means  to  be  understood 
in  any  manner  whatsoever  to  doubt  or  to  interfere 
with  the  police  power  belonging  to  the  states  in 
virtue  of  their  general  sovereignty.  That  police 
power  extends  over  all  subjects  within  the  territo- 
rial limits  of  the  states  ;  and  has  never  been  ceded 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  wholly  distinguishable 
from  the  right  and  duty  secured  by  the  provision 
now  under  consideration,  [  the  recovery  of  fugi- 
tive slaves],  which  is  exclusively  derived  from  and 
secured  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  owes  its  whole  efficacy  thereto."  Throughout 
that  decision  we  find  the  doctrine  unhesitatingly 
admitted,  that  arrests  of  alleged  fugitives  must  be 
made  without  violating  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Now  in  the  Wilkesbarre  case,  the  parties  arrest- 
ed, on  the  magistrate's  warrant,  were  charged, 
not  with  the  execution  of  a  legal  warrant,  but  with 
an  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  kill.  The 
question  of  innocence  or  guilt,  certainly  belongs  to 
the  authorities  of  the  state  to  decide,  not  to  a  court 
or  judge  of  the  United  States.  If,  upon  trial  before 
a  Pennsylvania  tribunal,  it  should  be  proved  that 
no  degree  or  species  of  force  except  what  was  re- 
quired in  the  execution  of  that  warrant  was  used, 
their  warrant  would  no  doubt  furnish  a  legal  de- 
fence. But  if  the  people  of  this  State  must  submit 
to  the  indignity  of  beholding  persons  of  color 
seized  and  carried  into  slavery,  let  us  at  least  be 
spared  the  pain  of  seeing  them  murdered  in  our 
streets,  in  case  they  prefer  freedom  to  bondage. 

Married, — On  the  26th  of  8th  month  last,  at 
Friends'  Meeting,  Chester,  Wayne  county,  Indi- 
ana, Oliver  Smith,  of  Clark  county,  Ohio,  to  Mar- 
garet B.,  daughter  of  Joseph  Negus. 


Died, — On  the  29th  of  4th  month  last,  aged  82 
years,  Ann  Hill,  widow  of  B.  Hill,  a  member  of 
Pelham  Monthly  Meeting. 

 Of  consumption,  at  his  residence,  in  Colum- 
biana county,  Ohio,  on  the  22d  of  8th  month  last, 
in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  Samuel  Armstrong, 
a  much  esteemed  member  of  Carmel  Monthly 
Meeting,  Ohio.  During  a  lingering  illness  of  sev- 
eral months  continuance,  this  dear  friend  was 
favored  to  evince  much  Christian  patience  and 
resignation ;  expressing  to  those  about  him  that 
his  only  hope  was  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

 In  Vassalboro',  Maine,  on  the  22d  of  6th 

month  last,  Rebecca  Howland,  in  the  60th  year 
of  her  age. 

 At  the  same  place,  on  the  23d  of  last  month, 

Phebe,  wife  of  Daniel  Smiley,  in  the  58th  year  of 
her  age. 

These  Friends  were  sisters,  and  members  of 
Vassalboro'  Monthly  Meeting. 
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For  Friends'  Keview. 

FLAX  IN  AMERICA, 

With  some  observations  on  the  history  of  its  cul- 
ture and  manufacture  in  other  countries,  and 
their  prospects  in  our  own. 

(Continued  from  page  94.) 

From  this  narrative  of  the  circumstances*  that 
introduced  into  Great  Britain  those  elements 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  her  present  great 
and  flourishing  manufacture  of  linen  fabrics,  it 
will  be  seen  that  its  establishment  has  been 
mainly  the  work  of  the  last  two  centuries. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  fact  may  be  found 
in  other  coteinporary  records.  In  the  year  1649, 
the  King  of  France  issued  an  edict  prohibiting 
all  trade  with  England.  The  Long  Parliament,  in 
retaliation,  passed  a  resolution,  "That  no  wool 
of  the  growth  of  France  should  be  imported  to 
any  part  of  the  nation."  A  motion,  however, 
being  made  to  "  extend  the  prohibition  to  the 
linen  fabrics  of  that  kingdom,"  it  was  negatived 
on  the  ground  of  their  dependence  on  foreign 
countries  for  their  supply  of  linens ;  and  "  in 
regard  of  the  necessary  use  thereof." 

In  the  year  1677  a  curious  pamphlet  was  pub- 
lished, whose  title  in  the  copious  style  of  that 
day,  ran  thus  :  "England's  Improvement  by  Sea 
and  Land.  To  outdo  the  Dutch  without  Fight- 
ing ;  To  Pay  Debts  without  Moneys ;  To  set  at 
Work  all  the  Poor  of  England,  with  the  Growth 
of  our  own  Lands,  by  Andrew  Yarrington, 
Gent."  The  object  of  the  writer  seems  to  be  to 
promote  the  growth  of  flax,  and  the  manufacture 
of  linen  fabrics  j  after  alluding  to  which  he  says : 

"By  this  manufacture,  we  should  prevent  at  least  two 
millions  a  year  being  sent  out  of  the  land  for  linen 
cloth  ;  and  keep  our  people  at  home  who  now  go  be- 
yond the  seas  for  want  of  employment  here." 

Again  he  alludes  to  the  flourishing  condition 
of  Flanders  and  Holland,  whose  weavers  not  only 
manufactured  the  flax  grown  in  their  own  coun- 
try, but  obtained  largely  the  raw  material  from 
Germany  and  Bohemia  which  they  wrought  up; 
thus  securing,  with  the  least  labor,  the  principal 
profit  of  the  whole  process. 

"As  to  linen  cloth  of  all  sorts,  what  vast  quantities 
are  yearly  brought  into  England,  and  here  made  use 
of,  and  by  us  sent  unto  our  islands  and  to  many  other 
places  ;  the  making  of  which  sets  at  work  abundance  of 
people  in  other  nations  ;  as  also  thread,  tapes,  twine  for 


*  In  addition  to  a  variety  of  incidental  sources,  I 
have  been  indebted,  for  the  materials  of  the  foregoing 
historical  sketch,  to  Bischofl's  "  History  of  the 
Woollen  Manufacture,"  Gilroy's  "History  of  the  Art 
of  Weaving,"  Anderson's  Progress  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,"  and  above  all,  to  an  admirable  chapter  in 
Professor  Millar's  "Historical  View  of  the  English 
Government,  from  the  Settlement  of  the  Saxons  in 
Britain  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Stewart," 
entitled.  "The  Circumstances  which  promoted  Com- 
merce, Manufactures  and  the  Arts  in  Modern  Europe, 
and  especially  in  England."  Also  to  Schiller's  "  His- 
tory of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,"  where  a 
copious  and  brilliant  account  of  the  persecutions  of 
the  Flemish  Protestants  may  be  found. 


cordage,  and  wrought  flax.  Now  who  makes  the  fine 
linen  cloths, and  where  have  they  the  materials?  I  say 
the  fine  linens  are  made  in  Holland  and  Flanders ;  that 
is  woven  and  whitened  there,  but  the  thread  that  makes 
them  comes  out  of  Germany,  from  Saxony,  Bohemia, 
and  other  parts  thereabouts  ;  and  is  brought  down  the 
Elbe  and  Rhine  in  dry  flats  for  Holland  and  Flanders  ; 
and  there  the  merchants  have  at  this  day  and  so  will 
ever  have,  a  vast  trade  in  these  commodities  ;  unless 
that  trade  of  linen  be  advanced  in  England  and  en- 
couraged as  I  shall  set  down.  But  first  observe  that 
the  people  of  Holland  eat  dear,  and  pay  great  rents  for 
their  houses  ;  and  so  they  do  in  Flanders,  but  the 
weaving  and  whitening  of  their  cloth  is  only  a  tenth 
part  of  the  labor." 

Such  was  the.  comparative  condition  of  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Netherlands  less  than  two  centuries  ago. 
And  such  it  continued  to  be  for  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  after  this  earnest  appeal  to  his  fellow 
countrymen  was  penned,  by  Andrew  Yarrington, 
Gent.  But  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit 
of  the  dream ;  and  a  change  such  as  was  never 
comprehended  in  the  brightest  visions  of  this 
true  prophet.  In  the  year  1842,  Great  Britain 
exported  to  France  22,202,292  lbs.  of  linen 
yarn.*  And  she  exported  in  the  year  1851,  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  world  128,780,362 
yards  of  linen  fabrics,f  besides  large  quantities  of 
thread,  linen  yarns,  tapes,  and  other  small  wares. 

The  discoveries  of  science,  the  progress  of 
wealth,  the  power  of  machinery,  and  above  all 
the  enterprise  of  the  people,  as  developed  by  the 
spirit  of  religious  and  political  liberty,  have  ef- 
fected this  great  revolution.  And  though  Great 
Britain  still  imports  from  the  Continent,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  her  raw  material,  yet  she  exports 
more  largely  of  linens,  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  besides ;  in  addition  to  the  supply  of  her 
vast  home  consumption,  which  is  nearly  equal  to 
all  her  exports. 

The  sceptre  has  passed  away  forever,  from 
Flanders  and  Holland.  The  former  country, 
now  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
is  once  more  groaning  under  priestly  tyranny;  and 
the  Jesuits  watch  closely  against  too  rapid  an  ad- 
vancement of  the  people  in  social  or  political 
prosperity.  Even  in  Holland,  it  requires  all  the 
energy  of  the  government,  and  all  the  hereditary 
love  of  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  resist 
the  gradual  encroachments  of  the  same  insatiable 
power.  It  already  holds  more  than  one-third  of 
their  population  in  spiritual  thraldom,  and  is 
every  year  making  new  demands  and  inroads  on 
their  ancient  institutions. 

Tn  fact  it  is  evident  to  the  modern  traveller, 
that  the  prosperity  of  these  provinces,  like  their 
freedom,  is  rather  traditional  than  real.  Ami  he 
may  read  in  their  languishing  arts,  and  half  paid 
industry,  the  same  story  of  faded  grandeur,  that 


•  "  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  p.  229.  Lon- 
don, 1S51. 

|  See  Professor  Wilson's  article  on  the  Flax  industry 
of  Great  Britain.    London  Times,  October  22d,  1852. 
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is  told  by  their  silent  quays  and  deserted  canals ; 
and  is  written  on  the  mouldering  hut  richly 
decorated  gable  fronts  of  their  old  fashioned 
towns. 

To  return  to  Ireland, — We  find  that  in  accord- 
ance with  King  William's  pledge  of  the  previous 
year,  to  "  discourage  its  woolen  and  to  promote 
its  linen  manufacture,"  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
English,  and  accepted  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in 
1699,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board 
of  Trustees  with  plenary  powers,  for  the  entire 
regulation  of  the  flax  culture  and  linen  manufac- 
ture in  Ireland.  They  were  entitled  "  A  Board 
of  Trustees  for  linen  and  hempen  manufactures;" 
and  their  duties  embraced  the  whole  subject  of 
the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  this 
branch  of  industry.  It  aimed  at  the  promotion 
of  the  best  methods  of  growing  and  preparing 
flax,  by  offering  bounties  to  the  agriculturalist;  and 
the  creation  of  a  similar  emulation  among  the 
manufacturers  of  linens,  by  offering  prizes  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  and  quantity  produced. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  left  handed  justice 
which  England  has  always,  till  recently,  shown 
to  her  conquered  province,  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  although  the  edict  destructive  of  the  Irish 
woolen  trade  went  into  immediate  operation,  this 
compensating  act  was  inoperative  for  12  years 
after  its  passage  by  the  Houses ;  and  the  Board 
did  not  meet  till  nearly  10  years  after  King  Wil- 
liam's death.  At  length  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1711,  it  assembled  under  the  patronage  of 
the  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — the  Duke 
of  Ormonde.  The  Government  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  linen  Board  for  the  first  25  years 
of  its  existence,  an  annual  grant  of  about  six 
thousand  pounds  sterling ;  but  during  the  re- 
mainder of  its  career,  which  terminated  in 
1828,  this  grant  was  fixed  at  twenty  thousand 
pounds. 

In  addition  to  these  grants  to  the  linen  Board, 
the  Government  for  many  years  prior  to  1830 
offered  bounties  on  the  Irish  exports  of  linen 
goods  ;  thus  seeking  by  an  artificial  stimulus,  to 
force  the  growth  of  an  exclusive  branch  of  indus- 
try in  that  country.  While  there  have  undoubt- 
edly been  considerable  results  from  such  long 
continued  and  powerful  influences,  yet  on  the 
whole,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  general  trade 
of  Ireland  has  been  injured  by  so  unnatural  a 
pressure  in  one  direction.  And  even  in  view  of 
its  effect  upon  the  linen  interest,  the  inadequacy 
of  such  means  as  compared  with  the  regular 
action  of  natural  causes,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
since  the  total  cessation  of  all  legislative  influences, 
the  linen  business  of  the  country  has  more  than 
doubled ;  and  now  exists  in  a  more  healthy  and 
thriving  condition  than  ever  before. 

Dr.  Whately,  in  an  argument  to  prove  the  su- 
periority of  the  action  of  a  regular  demand  to  pro- 
mote a  constant  supply  of  any  article,  instances 
the  victualing  of  the  city  of  London,  and  shows 
that  no  penal  or  compulsory  legislation  could  effect 


the  daily  supply  of  a  market  for  2,500,000  per- 
sons ;  while  by  the  simple  action  of  individual 
interest  an  abundance  is  always  secured.  So 
with  the  case  before  us  ;  although  for  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  years,  a  sum  so  gigantic  was 
expended,  that  McCulloch  estimates  "  its  princi- 
pal and  interest  invested  at  this  time,  would  yield 
an  annual  income  equal  to  the  whole  present  Irish 
exports  of  linen  fairies,"  yet  it  is  now  considered 
by  those  most  competent  to  judge  as  having  been 
worse  than  a  useless  expenditure. 

The  bounty  on -exports  in  the  year  1829 
reached  the  enormous  sum  of  .£300,000,  (about 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  ;)  or  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  entire  declared  value  of  all  the 
linens  exported. 

The  result  was  that  enterprise  and  economy 
were  unnecessary,  and  the  energy  of  the  trade 
was  paralyzed.  The  single  town  of  Dundee  in 
Scotland,  which  in  1810,  was  hardly  known  for 
its  linen  manufactures,  sprang  up  so  rapidly  by 
the  introduction  of  spinning  machinery  and  power 
looms,  that  in  1831,  it  turned  out  50,000,000 
yards  of  linen  fabrics ;  or  as  many  as  the  whole 
of  Ireland  produced  that  year,  though  such  im- 
mense sums  had  been  expended  there,  in  foster- 
ing this  branch  of  industry. 

Even  now  the  bad  effects  of  this  hot-house 
growth  are  strikingly  seen  in  Ireland,  in  the  pre- 
judice which  exists  there  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  modern  improvements  of  linen  ma- 
chinery. And  it  is  only  within  the  past  ten 
years  that  a  general  change  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  public  opinion  there,  and  a  general  dis- 
position to  prevail  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
labor  saving  machinery  and  processes. 

Notwithstanding  however  the  inefficiency  of 
legislative  action  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
steam  engine  and  power  loom,  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  attention  thus  extended  by  go- 
vernment to  the  linen  interests  of  Ireland  had 
some  effect,  in  promoting  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  flax.  So  that  in  the  year  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Linen  Board  (1828)  Ireland  had 
80,000  acres  under  flax  cultivation.  And  for 
twelve  years  after  this  period,  but  little  progress 
appears  to  have  been  made,  as  in  1841,  but 
83,745  acres  are  thus  returned ;  of  which  81,131 
were  in  the  province  of  Ulster  alone. 

In  this  year  however  (1841)  a  new  association 
was  formed  in  Belfast,  entitled  "  The  Society  for 
the  Promotion  and  Improvement  of  the  Growth 
of  Flax  in  Ireland ;"  which  commenced  opera- 
tions on  a  new  basis ;  and  with  entirely  different 
means  from  those  employed  by  the  old  Linen 
Board.  They  aimed  at  diffusing  information 
among  the  people  on  the  subject  of  the  profits  of 
the  flax  culture  and  manufacture;  and  trusted  that 
by  proving  to  them  that  it  was  their  interest  to 
adopt  the  improvements  of  modern  science  in 
these  branches  of  industry,  they  would  secure  an 
individual  and  general  action  more  powerful  thau 
any  artificial  agency. 
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The  result  has  more  than  justified  the  expec- 
tations formed.  In  the  twelve  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  then,  the  number  of  acres  in  flax  cul- 
tivation has  about  doubled ;  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duction much  more  than  doubled,  owing  to  eco- 
nomy and  improvement  in  its  preparation ;  and 
a  still  greater  advancement  manifested  in  the  ex- 
tensive changes  effected  in  the  subsequent  pro- 
cesses of  the  manufacture,  bleaching  and  finish- 
ing of  the  linens.  The  consumption  of  flax 
has  also  been  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years. 
In  1841  the  spinning  trade  of  Ireland  employed 
250,000  spindles.  It  numbered  in  1851,  500,000. 
It  then  consumed  by  published  returns  16,000 
tons  of  flax  fibre;  in  1851  the  quantity  was  de- 
clared at  32,000  tons.* 

These  returns  of  the  consumption  of  flax  how- 
ever, do  not  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
progress  of  the  Irish  linen  manufacture;  as  im- 
mense quantities  of  linen  yarn  are  spun  in  Leeds, 
Glasgow  and  other  parts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  sent  over  to  Ireland  to  be  woven, 
bleached  and  finished;  either  for  return  to  the 
English  market,  or  for  exports  directly  to 
foreign  parts.  Owing  to  increased  facilities  of 
steam  communication,  Liverpool  is  the  princi- 
pal point  of  shipment  for  the  Irish  exported 
linens.  The  largest  bleachers  and  dealers  in 
linen  goods  in  Ireland — the  Richardsons — are  the 
principal  owners  of  a  line  of  steamships  between 
Liverpool  and  this  country.  In  the  year  1851 
the  two  firms  of  this  name  near  Lisburn, 
bleached  linen  goods  having  a  wholesale  market 
value  of  £1,200,000,  (nearly  six  million  of  dol- 
lars,) and  their  business  was  largely  on  the  in- 
crease. 

Of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
Irish  linen  manufacture  within  twelve  years, 
Professor  Wilson  says  : — 

"  The  employment  of  machinery  in  spinning  flax 
may  be  considered  as  the  salvation  of  the  Irish  linen 
trade.  Had  Ireland  continued  to  maintain  hand  spin- 
ning, it  would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to  contend 
with  other  manufacturing  countries  in  the  great  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  The  comparative  cheapness  of  mill 
spun  yarns,  and  their  superiority  in  the  production  of 
,  an  even  and  uniform  fabric,  form  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  linen  trade.  Formerly  it  was 
impossible  for  the  linen  merchant  to  assort  his  parcels 
properly,  from  the  great  variety  of  yarns  employed  in 
the  manufacture,  and  from  their  unevenness  of  quality. 
Now  large  parcels  can  be  made  to  order  to  any  degree 
of  fineness,  hpavy  or  light  as  may  be  required.  The 
manufacturer  buys  his  yarns  in  quantities  of  the  spin- 
ner ;  and  gives  them  out  to  his  weavers,  so  that  w  hen 
he  receives  the  linens  from  them,  they  are  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  the  same  quality  and  appearance.  They 


bleach  regularly,  and  when  exported  are  always  the 
same  as  the  sample. 

"  Linens  are  no  longer  sold  to  any  extent  in  the 
open  market  by  individual  weavers.  A  new  system 
has  arisen.  There  are  now  manufacturers,  many  of 
whom  employ  from  100  to  3,000  weavers  ;  who  pur- 
chase the  yarn  in  quantities,  boil  it,  wind  it,  and  give 
it.  out  to  be  woven,  receiving  the  webs  on  certain  ap- 
pointed days;  and  paying  the  weaver  for  his  labor  by 
the  piece.  There  are  however  extensive  firms  who 
are  at  the  same  time  both  spinners  and  manufacturers — 
who  send  their  linen  to  the  bleacher  and  receive  it  from 
him  when  finished  for  the  market." 

By  this  description  it  will  be  seen  that  two 
years  ago,  hand  labor  in  weaving  linens  was 
still  extensively  employed  in  Ireland,  but  that 
in  spinning  it  was  totally  abolished ;  and  was 
gradually  becoming  so  in  weaving. 

Since  then  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  use  of  the  power  loom;  and  in  England  and 
and  Scotland  it  is  almost  universally  employed. 

Alpha. 

'  (To  be  continued.) 


•  It  was  a  favorite  saying  of  Canning's  that  "  there 
was  nothing  so  false  in  the  world  as  facts,  except 
statistics."  I  have  been  careful,  therefore,  to  obtain 
these  figures  from  undoubted  authorities.  The  last 
edition  of  McCulloch's  Comm-rcial  Dictionary,  of 
Porter's  "  Progress  of  the  British  Nation,"  a  most  in- 
valuable work  j  and  Professor  Wilson's  essay  on  the 
Flax  industry  of  Ireland,  before  alluded  to  in  a  note, 
will  be  found  to  contain  all  the  statistics  here  given. 


GEOGRAPHY  OF  PLANTS. 
(Continued  from  page  87  ) 

How  curious  is  the  mechanism  of  leaves  and 
flowers.    Every  little  leaf,  which  shines  and 
quivers  in  the  sunbeams,  is  an  organ  of  respira- 
tion to  the  parent  plant,  supplying,  by  means  of 
absorbing  vessels,  in  a  great  degree,  the  want  of 
water  to  the  roots ;  drawing  in  the  atmospheric 
air,  purifying  the  most  obnoxious,  and  breathing 
it  out  again  in  a  state  fit  for  respiration.  They 
are,  moreover,  defended  by  a  coating  from  exter- 
nal injury,  and  enabled,  by  a  curious  mechanism, 
to  turn  their  upper  surfaces  to  the  air  and  light. 
And  how  wonderful  is  the  thought,  that  every 
branch,  and  leaf,  and  even  the  juices  of  the  tree, 
swarm  with  inhabitants,  some  of  which  are  ob- 
vious to  the  unassisted  eye,  whilst  others  are  dis-  I 
coverable  only  by  the  highest  magnifiers ;  yet  all 
are  endowed  with  life,  and  motion,  capable  of 
pleasure,  and  susceptible  of  pain.    Beautiful  too 
is  the  formation  of  every  blossom.    Take,  for  in- 
stance, those  of  the  chesnut,  or  the  apple,  the 
cherry,  or  the  pear.    How  elegant  they  arc,  how 
fragrant,  how  finely  tinted,  how  perfect  in  cveryj 
part ;  whether  wc  consider  the  pistil,  Or  the  sta> 
mens,  the  anthers,  or  corolla.    All  tending  to 
the  same  ends,  that  of  producing  fruit  or  seeds; 
the  one  good  for  food,  the  other  to  preserve  and 
to  increase  different  species  of  trees,  or  vegetables. 
Mow  wonderful  is  the  construction  of  seeds,  and 
how  admirably  arc  they  adapted  for  the  purpose 
to  which  they  are  assigned.    Some  are  fitted  foi 
taking  long  voyages,  amHhesc  grow  on  trees  bj 
the  water-side;  some  arc  furnished  with  little 
wings,  and  are  thus  scattered  by  the  autumnal 
breezes ;  such  as  affect  a  peculiar  soil  fall  directbj 
upon  the  ground  ;  but  if  they  are  so  small  and 
light,  as  to  be  wafted  by  the  slightest  brcezd 
they  are  often  furnished  with  one  or  more  hooks! 
to  prevent  them  from  being  carried  too  far.  Thnj 
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the  seeds  of  the  oat  have  only  one  hook ;  those 
of  the  agrimony  and  goose-grass  are  provided 
with  many.    The  kernel  of  the  pine  has  small 
wings,  by  which  it  flutters  to  the  ground ;  while 
others  are  suddenly  thrown  out  from  the  capsule 
which  contains  them,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  me- 
chanism.   The  cocoanut,  as  it  falls  from  the  lofty 
tree,  on  which  it  grows,  is  heard  to  a  considera- 
ble distance  ;  such  also  is  the  case  with  the  fruit 
of  the  Genessa  of  the  Antilles ;  while  the  black 
pods  of  the  Canneficers,  when  ripe  and  agitated 
by  the  wind,  produce,  in  clashing  one  against 
the  other,  a  sound  resembling  the  tic-tac  of 
a  mill.    Warned  by  these  sounds,  many  guests 
resort  thither  in  quest  of  a  repast :  the  monkey, 
and  the  squirrel,  the  paroquet,  and  nutcracker, 
hasten  to  the  feast,  and  the  fragments  are  as 
eagerly  sought  after,  by  the  numerous  little  in- 
sects that  frequent  the  trunks  of  high  forest  trees. 
The  fruit  of  the  genessa  is  peculiarly  grateful  to 
land-crabs.     This  tree  rises  to  a  considerable 
height ;  its  fruit  is  consequently  inaccessible  to 
them,  as  they  cannot  climb ;  but  the  difficulty  is 
obviated  by  its  falling  to  the  ground,  and  they 
are  warned,  by  the  rebounding  noise,  that  their 
favorite  repast  is  spread.    How  widely  different 
is  the  construction  of  the  dandelion,  with  its 
broad  yellow  flower !  that  gay  looking  plant,  which 
often  grows  at  the  root  of  the  towering  genessa, 
and  delights  especially  in  dry  and  elevated  places. 
Its  seeds  form  a  beautiful  globe  of  barbed  arrows, 
which  fly  .off,  by  the  help  of  the  wind,  towards 
the  summits  of  the  lofty  mountains,  which  it  is 
designed  to  embellish.    The  seeds  of  the  dande- 
lion are  far  more  elegantly  constructed  than  those 
of  the  majestic  cedar.    They  are  light  and  buoy- 
ant, and  borne  rapidly  by  the  slightest  breeze. 
A  tempest  is  required  in  order  to  bear,  to  any 
distance,  the  cones  of  the  cedar,  or  the  heavy 
fruit  of  the  majestic  cocoa;  but  the  breath  of 
the  zephyr  is  sufficient  to  sow  the  seed  of  the 
dandelion.    This  unassuming  plant  is  invaluable 
to  several  small  birds  and  quadrupeds,  which  live 
principally  upon  its  seeds.    It  is  also  salutary  to 
'  the  human  species,  especially  in  the  spring  ;  and 
hence  our  poor  neighbors  gather  its  young  shoots 
'  as  a  salad.    It  universally  thrives  in  dry  places  ; 
and  even  in  the  cracks  of  pavements ;  and  car- 
pets, says  St.  Pierre,  the  court-yards  of  those  de- 
serted mansions,  which  its  golden-colored  blos- 
•  Boms  mantle  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Beau- 
:  tiful  they  look,  and  among  them  occasionally  a 
1  feathered  sphere  rises  from  out  a  bed  of  verdure. 
We  have  spoken  of  green  leaves,  as  organs  of 
respiration  to  the  parent  tree ;  they  have  also 
other  uses  equally  important,  and  illustrative  of 
the  manifold  purposes  which  every  created  thing 
is  designed  to  answer. 

When  summer  passes  by,  and  the  sun  declines 
in  the  ecliptic  ;  when  the  night  grows  cold,  and 
frost  begins  to  whiten  the  fields,  the  flowers  to 
close  up,  and  all  the  summer  birds  are  gone ; 
seeds,  scattered  by  the  wind,  lie  thick  upon  the 


ground,  into  which  they  are  daily  drawn  by  earth- 
worms, or  forced  by  heavy  rains  ;  and  innumera- 
ble plants  require  some  assistance  to  defend  them 
from  the  cold.  About  this  time,  leaves,  begin- 
ning to  lose  their  vital  powers,  imbibe  so  much 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  that  they  turn 
brown,  and  hence  that  exquisite  variety  of  inter- 
mingling hues,  which  so  vividly  diversify  an  au- 
tumnal landscape ;  but  when  the  nights  grow 
colder  these  leaves  begin  to  fall. 

They  lie  soft  and  thick  upon  the  ground,  not 
with  a  heavy  pressure,  to  crush  the  feeblest  in- 
sect, or  to  bruise  the  tenderest  seed,  but  light 
and  warm,  a  sufficient  covering  for  every  thing 
that  requires  shelter.  Leaves,  too,  are  non-con- 
ductors of  heat,  and  hence,  whatever  degree  of 
warmth  remains,  is  rather  augmented  than  1  di- 
minished ;  and  warmth  there  is,  for  each  little 
plant  has  a  certain  portion,  else  its  juices  would 
freeze  up ;  and  every  animal  and  insect  has  suf- 
ficient to  preserve  within  it  the  vital  spark,  while 
that  vital  spark  is  allowed  to  remain.  Leaves, 
therefore,  are  great  preservatives  of  heat ;  and 
on  these  leaves,  so  light,  so  soft,  and  warm,  the 
frost  lies  thick,  and  the  snow  often  forms  a  pure 
white  covering.  Thus  all  things  remain,  the 
leaves  carefully  treasuring  whatever  is  assigned 
to  their  care  ;  the  frost  rendering  the  soil  more 
loose  and  friable,  and  adapting  it  for  tillage,  and 
the  spreading  of  roots ;  and  the  snow  guarding 
the  vegetable  world  from  the  intense  cold,  which 
is  often  experienced  in  winter,  till  that  glad 
season  returns,  when  a  general  renovation  com- 
mences throughout  nature.  High  winds  begin 
to  dry  the  earth ;  insects,  and  small  animals,  are 
all  in  motion ;  and  early  flowers,  peeping  forth 
from  their  friendly  covering,  seem  to  welcome 
the  return  of  spring.  The  high  winds  also  scat- 
ter the  leaves,  which  then  being  no  longer  useful, 
are  spread  abroad  upon  the  earth,  and  rapidly 
decay,  and  thus  a  fine  and  rich  manure  is  formed 
by  their  decomposition,  either  to  nourish  the 
parent  trees,  from  which  they  sprang  ,  or  to  as- 
sist the  vegetation  of  the  seeds,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  young  plants,  which  they  have 
sheltered  through  the  winter. 

What  a  beautiful  system  of  mutual  aid  and  de- 
pendence is  every  where  conspicuous.  All 
created  things  minister  to  the  public  good ;  all 
cheerfully  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude,  which 
they  owe  one  to  another ;  all  show  forth  the  glory 
of  that  Glod,  who  called  them  into  being ;  all, 
alas !  but  man.  He,  too  often  ungrateful,  and 
regardless  of  his  true  interest,  refuses  obedience 
to  the  precepts  of  unerring  Wisdom,  and  cruelly 
oppresses  his  fellow  man.  He  knows  not  the 
things  that  belong  to  his  everlasting  peace,  neither 
can  he  understand  them,  because  he  neglects  to 
seek  that  wisdom,  which  would  enable  him,  as 
beautifully  to  manifest  the  great  end  of  his  mys- 
terious being,  and  as  beneficently  to  assist  his 
fellow  mortals,  as  the  creatures  do  by  which  he 
is  surrounded. 
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Admirably  are  all  things  adapted  to  answer  the 
most  important  purposes.  Thus  is  the  restless 
ocean  swept  over  by  strong  winds.  These  include 
the  general  and  coasting  trade-winds,  the  sea, 
and  the  land  breezes, — the  one  serving  to  carry 
the  mariner  in  long  voyages  from  east  to  west, 
the  other  to  waft  him  to  particular  places ;  the 
one  impelling  him  to  his  desired  haven,  the  other 
carrying  him  swiftly  out.  Tides  and  currents 
preserve  the  waters  from  becoming  stagnant,  and 
bear  off  with  them  such  extraneous  substances  as 
might  otherwise  pollute  the  air  They  also  con- 
vey a  great  variety  of  seeds  to  the  most  remote 
places.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  mentions  four  different 
kinds,  which  are  frequently  thrown  by  the  sea, 
on  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  where  they 
arrive  either  in  large  companies,  or  as  solitary 
colonists,  which  come  to  seek  for  settlements  in 
countries  very  distant  from' their  own.  They  are 
the  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  and  are  no  doubt 
brought  by  the  gulf-stream. 

These  vegetable  fleets  emigrate  from  every  part 
of  the  known  world  : — 

No  star  have  they  to  guide  their  course, 
Or  Tyrian  cynosure, 

or  even  a  pilot  to  steer  them  over  the  pathless 
ocean ;  yet  still  they  voyage  on,  impelled  by  the 
currents,  and  the  united  efforts  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  till  they  arrive  at  the  places  of  destina- 
tion. Linnaeus  tells  us,  that  the  most  striking- 
proofs  are  continually  presented  in  Lapland,  of 
the  great  assistance  which  the  sea  and  rivers  af- 
ford in  depositing  the  seeds  of  plants.  That  dis- 
tinguished naturalist  frequently  observed  Alpine 
productions  growing  upon  the  sea-side,  at  the 
distance  of  thirty-six  miles  from  their  native 
mountains  :  he  also  remarked  the  centaurea  calei- 
trapa,  or  star-knapweed,  a  native  of  Germany, 
on  the  coast  of  Sweden. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Extract  from  a  Statement  made  at  the  Jubilee 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

"  At  the  time  that  the  institution  commenced 
its  career,  Europe  had  long  been  under  the 
feverish  excitement  of  war,  when  there  was  but 
little  opportunity  for  reflection  upon  any  mea- 
sures conducive  to  repose,  improvement,  and 
happiness.  The  pestiferous  influence  of  the 
infidel  writers  of  France  had  spread  far  and 
and  wide.  Voltaire,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  and 
Rousseau,  had  had  their  day.  The  result  of 
the  supremacy  of  their  principles  had  been  wit- 
nessed, when  the  reigns  of  atheism  and  ter- 
ror were  pronounced  identical,  when  the 
goddess  of  reason  was  enthroned  at  Notre 
Dame,  the  sanctuaries  to  christian  assemblings 
closed,  the  worship  of  God  abolished,  and 
death  pronounced  an  everlasting  sleep.  There 
0&D  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  impiety,  sensu- 
ality, and  cruelty,  which  had  been  then  justified 
and  approved,  produced  a  strong  reaction  in  the 


minds  of  the  Christian  men  of  England.  They 
felt  that  the  only  great  means  to  counteract  infi- 
delity was  to  circulate  the  Bible  freely,  largely, 
and  universally.  Hence  it  was,  that  when  the 
establishment  of  the  society  was  announced,  it 
met  with  so  cordial  a  response  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people. 

"  For  many  years  the  Scriptures  had  become 
more  and  more  scarce;  and  the  inquiries  which 
were  set  on  foot  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  served  to  bring  that  fact  into  greater 
prominence.  In  England  the  Bible  was  com- 
paratively known ;  but  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  wilder  districts  of  Ireland,  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  found.  In  France,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  family  Bibles,  in  the  hauds  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  south, 
it  was  rarely  to  be  met.  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy,  ignored  its  existence.  In  the  several 
States  of  Germany,  the  noble  version  of  Luther 
was  confined  exclusively  to  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation. The  Lapponese,  Norwegian,  Swedish, 
Finnish,  Lellish,  and  Danish,  were  restricted  to 
those  of  higher  rank,  and  more  wealthy  circum- 
stances. Towards  the  south  of  Europe,  Greece 
had  the  ancient  version,  which  was  unintelligible 
to  the  priesthood  and  the  educated.  To  Turkey, 
Moldavia,  Albania,  Wallachia,  Bosnia,  Swabia,  it 
was  a  fountain  sealed.  As  we  pass  over  the 
Straits,  and  enter  upon  the  land  of  Asia  Minor, 
so  often  trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  Apostles,  and 
renowned  in  its  memorials,  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, there  again  we  meet  the  ancient  Armenian 
used  as  an  ornament  in  its  churches,  but  its  con- 
tents were  not  brought  beneath  the  eye  of  sense, 
nor  addressed  to  the  ear  of  thought.  The  whole 
continent  of  Asia  was  almost  barred  against  the 
truth,  for  even  the  portion  which  had  been 
translated  into  Chinese  lay  immured  in  manu- 
script in  the  national  museum  of  England ;  of 
the  fifteen  polished  languages  of  India,  the  Ta- 
mil of  Zingenbulg  was  the  only  medium  of 
access  to  the  revealed  mind  of  God ;  over  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Archipelago 
was  a  veil  of  deep  darkness  thrown.  Of  Africa, 
the  state  was  almost  similar :  the  margin  of  the 
south  was  here  and  there  illumined  by  the  pages 
from  Holland;  but  to  the  tribes  of  the  interior 
was  no  voice  sent.  The  western  coast  had  not 
yet  become  an  object  of  interest  to  the  missionary; 
the  only  region  upon  which  the  light  of  Revela- 
tion could  be  said  to  shine,  was  the  northern 
line,  where  Arabic  is  spoken  ;  for  although,  in 
the  earliest  days,  the  version  in  the  Coptic  and 
Ethiopie  had  been  made,  yet,  by  the  mass,  they 
were  unscarched  and  not  understood. 

"America  in  her  northern  regions  had  fared  H 
more  generously;  the  colonics  of  England  had 
been  partially  supplied.  Of  the  magnificent 
union  of  the  States,  the  Bible  constituted  the  { 
inheritance;  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  conveyed  it  in 
the  Ma3-flower.  Oglethorpe,  when  intent  upon 
deeds  of  philanthropy,  bore  it  to  Georgia,  and 
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thus  it  was  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  her  peo- 
ple ;  but  in  Mexico,  the  Western  Isles,  and  in  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  although 
their  generations  had,  for  nearly  three  centuries, 
been  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost,  were  called  Christians,  and  were 
acknowledged  as  believers  in  Revelation,  yet  to 
them  was  the  book  so  utterly  unknown,  that  most 
had  never  seen  or  heard  it,  and  to  others  its  ex- 
isteijce  was  a  fable. 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  the  world  when  the 
Bible  with  renewed  energy  again  commenced  its 
mission. 

"  Every  district  of  our  own  rocky  isle  hath 
been  visited  by  the  Messenger  of  Peace.  Over 
Ireland  hath  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  been  waved, 
and  we  see  in  the  movement  of  its  people  burst- 
ing from  the  charm  which  hath  for  centuries 
held  them,  the  promise  of  a  speedy  coining 
liberty  from  superstition  and  degrading  bondage; 
the  depots  of  France  have  poured  forth  their 
healing  streams,  and  multitudes  in  many  parts 
are  '  feeling  if  haply  they  may  find'  the  Saviour. 
In  Belgium  hath  a  victory  been  won  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  citadel  of  Romanism.    To  Holland 
hath  the  Scripture  recalled  the  early  days  of  the 
Reformers.    Germany,  in  spots,  hath  released  her- 
self from  skepticism  and  neology,  whilst  to  the  poor 
in  Sweden,  in  Lapland,  and  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
hath  the  blessed  promises  awakened  a  hope  full 
of  immortality.     In   Italy,    stern  despotism 
restrains  the  freedom  of  opinion,  but  the  incarce- 
rated witnesses  for  truth  show  that  the  Bible  has 
lost  none  of  its  power  to  elevate  above  the  fear  of 
death,  and  to  cause  its  confessors  to  take  joyfully 
the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  or,  if  needs  be,  to 
submit  without  a  murmur  to  bonds  and  impris- 
onment.   In  the  East,  too,  has  the  sign  been 
seen  of  coming  change :  look  at  the  Protestant 
Armenian   congregations,  the  shaking  of  the 
mind  of  the  Hindoos,  the  gradual  diminution  of 
the  numbers  who  attend  as  worshippers  the 
great  public  festivals,  the  mouldering  into  decay 
of  its  venerable  temples,  the  willingness  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  Christianity,  the  readiness  to 
accept  of  its  acknowledged  sacred  books,  the  con- 
viction of  its  superior  purity,  the  marked  con- 
trast of  its  holy  mysteries  to  their  secret  impuri- 
ties, and  the  now  not  rare  spectacle  of  her  public 
baptisms,  all  portend  a  time  which  prophecy  hath 
painted  in  its  most  glowing  colors,  when  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ. 

"  Whilst,  too,  we  mark.the  change  which  has 
come  over  the  islands  of  the  sea,  the  polluted 
savage  of  the  Polynesian  groups  hath  become  the 
Christianized  man,  the  hideous  forms  of  a  dark 
polytheism  have  given  way  before  the  simplicity 
and  beauty  of  a  spiritual  worship,  whilst  regions, 
which  in  former  years  revelled  in  Nature's  wild- 
ness,  have  been  moulded  into  the  milder  forms 
of  a  cultivated  garden.  Of  many  places,  may  it 
be  said,  that  the  hallowed  truths  drawn  from  the 


Bible  have  comforted  all  their  waste  places,  have 
made  their  wilderness  like  Eden,  their  desert 
like  the  garden  of  the  Lord;  joy  and  gladness 
have  been  found  therein,  thanksgiving  and  the 
voice  of  melody. 

Though  the  readers  of  the  Review  will  no  doubt 
receive  this  glowing  description  of  the  progress  of 
scriptural  knowledge  with  a  share  of  allowance, 
yet  it  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  believe  that 
the  circulation  and  perusal  of  those  invaluable 
writings  in  regions  from  which  they  have,  till 
recently,  been  almost  totally  excluded,  have  been 
such  as  to  justify  those  statements  even  in  the 
view  of  the  laborers  themselves.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  remembered  that  it  is  through  faith  and  obe- 
dience that  the  holy  scriptures  can  make  wise 
unto  salvation. 

POSTED  BOOKS. 

I  meet  the  men  of  merchandise 

Upon  the  streets  to-day  ; 
I  look  into  their  eager  eyes, 
Each  on  his  anxious  way, — 

Each  bent  upon  his  own  pursuit 

Of  bargain  or  of  sale, — 
Each,  in  his  brain,  doth  quick  compute 
His  gain  by  box  or  bale, 

And  rubs  his  hands  in  proud  delight, — 

Applauds  each  plan  invented, — 
Makes  up  his  ledger  for  the  night, 
And  posts  his  books,  contented. 

Thou  busy  brother  of  the  mart, 

A  moment  lend  to  me  : — 
Within  the  ledger  of  thy  heart, 
What  balance  dost  thou  see  ? 

Amid  the  columns,  clear  and  tall, 

Do  "  gracious  acts  "  appear  ? 
Doth  any  "  light  of  goodness  "  fall, 
To  make  their  mazes  clear  ? 

Dost  thou  compute  the  ample  gain, 

From  words  and  actions  true  ? 
If  not,  ah,  cease  thy  labor  vain, 
And  post  thy  books  anew  ! 

The  lark  rose  in  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  showered  upon  mine  ear 
A  flood  of  glorious  melodies, — 
It  seemed  a  spirit  near. 

The  waving  grass  flung  from  its  blades 

O'erflowing  benison, 
And  through  the  fairy-peopled  glades 
The  blessing  floated  on. 

With  laden  heart  and  beaming  eyes, 

And  happy,  hearty  looks, 
I  count  up  all  my  merchandise, 
And  close  my  posted  books. 

In  mood  of  holy  harmony 

I  walk  the  world  to  day  ; 
Sweet  influences  benignantly 
Shine  out  upon  my  way  : 

Clear  eyes  in  darkness  answer  mine, 

Soft  words  in  softness  fall, 
True  thoughts  come  truly  and  benign, 
And  God  doth  gladden  all ! 
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My  soul  is  bathed  in  ecstacy, 

And  leaps  up  with  delight , 
A  hand  unseen  doth  follow  me 

And  post  my  books  to-night. 

Ah,  brother,  count  thy  richest  wealth, 

The  wealth  of  noble  being, 
An  honest  heart's  pulsating  health. 

A  soul's  wide  stretch  of  seeing  ; 

What  eyes  do  loving  follow  thee, 
What  hearts  throb  at  thy  meeting, 

What  lips  in  blessing  mention  thee, 
What  hands  grasp  at  thy  greeting  ? 

If  rich  in  these,  thou'rt  rich  indeed, 

Thy  soul  in  peace  outlooks  : 
If  poor,  go,  feed  thy  shivering  need 

On  more  than  Posted  Books. 

Eliza  Cook. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  steamship  Asia 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  19th  with  Liverpool 
dates  to  the  81  h  inst. 

Several  deaths  from  cholera  have  occurred  in  Lon- 
don and  its  vicinity.  The  total  number  of  deaths 
from  cholera  and  diarrhoea,  at  New  Castle  since  ils 
first  appearance  (here  has  been  1,438  ;  in  Gateshead 
387.  A  number  of  cases  have  also  appeared  in 
Scotland. 

Des[atches  have  been  received  at  the  Admiralty 
from  Commander  McClure,  who  sailed  in  the  12th 
monlh.  1849.  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin, and  from 
Capt.  Ke'.lett,  of  the  Rerolute,  who  sailed  in  the 
Spring  of  1852. 

Com.  M'Clure  has  ascertained  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Strait  communicates  vviih  Banow'sStrait.  No 
traces  of  Sir  John  Franklin  have  been  discovered; 
but  Com.  MClnre,  in  a  letter  dated  the  Bay  of  Mercy 
Baiina's  Island,  April,  1853,  announces  his  success 
in  accomplishing  the  North  Western  Passage.  He 
is  corning  home  by  Baffin's  Bay.  Natives  have  been 
discoveied  larther  North  than  ever  were  seen  before, 
at  Woollaston  Sound,  at  Victoria  Land  and  Prince 
Albert's  Land.  Copper,  of  the  puiest  description, 
was  found  in  lumps,  and  the  natives  who  were  very 
friendly,  were  mucd  amused  at  seeing  the  sailors 
run  to  pick  up  the  lumps  of  metal  with  which  they 
edge  their  spears.  Commander  M'Clure's  vessels 
have  wintered  in  the  pack  in  1850.  and  the  suc- 
ceeding years,  without  receiving  any  injury. 

France. — The  bank  of  France  has  raised  its  dis- 
count to  4  per  cent. 

The  Bulletin  de  Paris  says  that  despatches  were 
sent  out,  per  steamer  Solon,  for  the  French  and 
English  Admirals  in  Besika  Bay.  instructing  them 
1o  enter  the  Dardanelles;  and  that  the  two  ileets 
will  be  in  the  Bosphorus  on  the  7th  inst. 

During  his  visit  to  Boulogne,  ihe  Emperor  pre- 
sented the  military  medal  to  the  gend'arme  who 
arrested  him  in  1840.  TheEmperor,  in  presenting 
it  said  to  him — "  I  admire  men  who  obey  orders. 
A  coast  guard,  who  aimed  his  musket  at  the  ad- 
venturer on  the  same  occasion,  was  presented  with 
500  francs  by  Napoleon's  command. 

The  French  Engineers  are  busily  employed  in 
perfecting  the  project  of  excavating  a  tunnel 
through  llie  Alps,  to  connect  the  Piedmontese  rail- 
ways with  those  of  'France.  The  tunnel  will  be 
chiiii  nrile$in  Length,  and  a  mile  below  the  highest 
point  of  the  pass.  The  estimated  cost  i6  a  million 
and  a  half  pounds  sterling. 


The  minister  of  State  has  appropriated  90,000 
francs  for  the  excavations  at  Nineveh  and  the 
transport  of  the  objects  of  art  therein  discovered. 

Spain. — General  Canedo  has  been  removed  from 
his  post  as  Governor  and  Captain  General  of  Cuba, 
and  Lieut.  General  de  la  Pezuela  has  been  appoint- 
ed in  his  stead. 

Pierre  Soule,  the  new  minister  from  the  United 
States,  had  arrived  at  Madrid.  The  Government 
had  resolved  to  receive  him  as  the  envoy  of  a 
friendly  power,  and  to  await  his  acts.  The  Cortes 
will  be  convoked  for  the  15th  prox. 

Russia  and  Turkey. — The  French  and  English 
Governments  have  severally  addresse  I  notestothe 
'  Russian  Government  on  the  nonacceptance  of  the 
Turkish  modifications  to  the  Vienna  note.  These 
notes  are  couched  in  very  positive  terms,  and  in- 
timate that  England  and  France  are  united  in  the 
resolve  to  maintain  the  integrity ^of  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

It  is  said  that  the  Representatives  of  the  four 
Powers  at  Vienna  have  drawn  up  another  note, 
which  tends  to  diminish  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  an  amicable  arrangement  between  Russia  and 
Turkey.  It  is  feared,  however,  that  this  is  too 
late. 

Two  envoys,  from  Circassia  had  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople to  demand  assistance  against  the  Rus- 
sians and  to  combine  a  plan  of  operations  in  case 
of  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  The  Russians 
have  assembled  a  large  force  on  the  borders  of 
Circassia  and  are  preparing  to  make  a  general  at- 
tack with  from  40,000  to  60,000  men. 

Cholera  was  making  great  ravages  among  the 
Prussian  troops,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Danu- 
bian  Provinces. 

There  were  six  British  and  four  French  war- 
steamers  at  Constantinople,  including  those  sta- 
tioned there  for  the  special  service  of  the  ambas- 
sadors. 

Australia. — News  from  Morton  Bay  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  month  last  had  been  received. 
A  great  demand  for  labor  existed,  especially  for 
married  couples.  The  cotton  growing  experiment 
had  been  entirely  successful,  the  produce  being 
in  every  way  perfect. 

Hayti. — Advices  from  Aux  Cayes  to  the  28th 
ult.,  state  that  the  yellow  fever  was  committing 
the  most  dreadful  ravages  there.  Of  foreigners, 
seven  out  of  ten  fall  victims  to  its'  fury. 

Mexico. — A  decree  re-establishing  the  Jesuists 
in  the  Republic,  has  been  published.  They  are 
placed  in  the  same  position,  in  nearly  every  re- 
spect, as  before  they  were  banished.  They  are  I 
to  be  considered  as  Mexican  citizens,  with  all  the 
rights  and  duties  attaching  thereto. 

Notice  has  issued  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  I 
that  bids  would  be  received  at  his  office,  for  forty  I 
davs  from  the  19th  ult.,  for  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  Puebla,  by  I 
way  of  the  plains  of  Apan. 

Canada. — The  Government  journals  of  Canada  i 
announce  that  the  project  of  uniting  all  the  Pro-  I 
vinces,  with  Quebec  as  the  federal  capital,  will  I 
be  allowed  its  own  Legislature.  These  provinces  I 
contain  three  millions  of  inhabitants. 

Domkstic. — The   appointment  of  Robert  M.  I 
McLaine  of  Maryland,  as  Minister  to  China  is  I 
officially  announced. 

The  Daily  Register  states  that  there  is  one  Jj 
legally  licensed  liquor  establishment  to  every  a 
nine  and  a  half  voters  in  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa. 
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3Bf:j  ,Jn9aioia  jn9S9-:q  orif  J 

There  aj«oflj*st.  'the  .,pape»V:  another  JeMer 
written  ab^uij-  tbisl^rjod^  <ajad)  though  <ijt  js...up- 
signed,  yet-  it  /js.  so.  dMeriptive  of  'f  h^eopstancy-of 
these  poor  Frie»d9,7§nd,  o&^p^fof/.&p/ftwfefcj 
which  they  were,  exposed,:  that-  ij-  widl  be*;perused 
with  inferesti:— -i;;iiv/  &i  od  t*d&  iaidi  j»  ,t  06  I  ' 

f'J)e»rj  fnj&nd.is-ndr^otferjTrrlf  this  .fetter 
reach  thee,  I  believe  it  will  satisfy  both  thee,  arid 
other.fMiejnds  thatrl,sm.w«jb;iq iShpstt.  fL£  -shall 
first  triform thee;how;it ;has  heea  ;with  rue  Since 
I  have  baerrL'M'tSorw.ayf  .  Wiheja  I  gojt  .homo. to 
my  -mfthe.rj;  sbebb^ajj  Iq!  add  ;  told..  Me  "thai 
she  hadibeep  e^pefitir^ople.ftsure,7iri  sj^ing/jpjej 
but.  now  X  oaine  jbpjne.  jtp  .giXft  her  sqerqw  5  .and-  J 
filMdiitiMrdly  .pbfsihie;,tp- satisfy  .her-;ij..iBM  the 
priest  came  and  would  speak!  witfexSPeoxi  JjWA$ 
not  fhen.'a.fc.'horriie,,  [  He.i^jedjif'  Iyhftd.a#y  jbooksi 
ar^  :my,jno|h'e!ri;t9Qisi:tMe  fflkUt  'T$Sta!m«ft^nJ£pd 
shewed  kirn.;  iHeaaked-  ggftjnrif^I.hadiSijyfOithfii- 
hoofes..  1  My-  mother:  said,  jthsy  wem  aHi.'ie»t;flutj 
Thjenithejprifeitywi^d  Jne;it5)'fcaU  Qnih'jm,j»od 
take  with  me.^-/7of  .;it(he/oboot.S:I'-Jhadodf  I1M 
^eaple'Caillod  ^h^feftr^i  .  ^henrJ  ciasaQjhfJrrie)  my 
asootbelr  seemed] /^om  sfttisfedi.  a^  tjienprijst  ;Jfef»d 
inotisaW.;  any-  tMag::uMawi^fel.e;(af/thel  p&geoiplje?  jr 
I-^rbfesfeed ; .  and  it^icU hpr/^he.  ^hwldj;»oV  felW ; 
so-overiber  son..]...  I^nt}  totW;pritejfyk^*&$l: 
trith.ime-R,  .Baccl^y's,  .^pblc^yr-Wiliyictto;  Peaft'n 
Eey^  end  Peli I dn $«ptiis4pu iCh'pserwe^/mifioJsi ■ 
pany  with  Jpia.a  gentlem«ua>  .'andothoy  .decree i 
n»e>  tot  let'  t^em  h«tfti;tbo^b^s,i.aQd!li:5epJi<f 


ai!ido^so;J;§ib$)uJij  ^te.  a^9^§r|0  ;"W;ynj.they 
could  take  no  advantage  of  me  in  these  points, 
itbey!  toldvPiiyiif  ift  ^vofld^c&mg;  fo^th/.^n-the 
mpyinjg  J $)f  1  jthp  v-  Spirit,, .  aiid  i  delclaf e_,'j  p  3  Jrj;  j 
iKfcer^ek  anijG^rje^kdangu|ige^,  thoy  would,  believe 
|P9«J  L3M  pries*!  saM;  h,ej;tkoMg&"i^;wo^d...be 
-b^UIifbrMe;  Ao  gQ^v§r_4o[  flngland^/^nl.opg  .rrxy 
L friends] '  tberg^,  .^here.  J.-  ->&bwiJ4j.;«pjGBr  ^S^P- 

,with  '.;me"j  arididijSCoSer§d  that;  J  was  :not.;m,uch 
iV.ejsodi  inTihe.Sfcripiures,  ;thoy;|old;  ^a©  thfij;  it  was 
the  devil  that  had  entered  my  heart,  Jftd.  &afc  pf 
jgydjy  ^j^k^.f  theyi^iftd  thfttu^h%ngh;J[was 
bot:  rrnu^  9  gfi^uajnled:]  jWAth'J  S^i^pii^i ,  and,;  ;ypt 
answered  diacre«tly,  jthey.  gJ?eWfitirei,;j  ft  Jh§n 
jrem^mbere.d;  what  -s  JTyederrjck;  ;  &nijh ,  jto^d;  rne, 
.that,  1  (when- vW&  snerej  ferought  3&agi§t.r^t§s, 
[&(,  ..it.  ishtmld  bp;  gj|re^y;"u3-;rWh/it:.;^  ought 
jt^s-pak),  and;I^fo»nd;it  ve^jfiftdte  ji  jldma&f&m 
■i  rlfrA^stioQifoete  titiWtjf®)  JaJt*&  Qfl:ib^sin'ess;  &r 
rnyzpiastef^jt|i:;pay;  m^m^o  t&-.-  fa U^t^pajut, :, Jie 
struqk  imeLibecajisje  J  [  Cojuld;  noj;  r £ake  'jptfjb^  ^OjBF, 

fand  3^89  M)  mg%f{mteif$$  iti  off  \&$,m<1 

ipjd^ljm.e(3by.th^[biji'5;  finct  forcied^ne  <5ut(df  idp??s> 
»nd  kv"^  swi^ijdplSdtJr  j^onWug^tjiayi^t 
i^^^hM^^^iJkh^hAi  r#e,.  aj^d  lappe^r- 
ed  Yory;  angry/ .     ;  ;  oi  bmeoQqs  soosesM  eiH 
?.virfft4rt  mQthoiipla^i8iI-MS{;Md7.thaitj  Jc.?njjst 

ioavo,  vt.he  xjonWry;  i la3 .j^r^Jl^syo cte?^!S»f?s ;  ,no 
mwfc  ^;e}jgibiis"4i\ei  [toleratedfthanith^  Jjuthgra^ ; 
^niiitkat^jfi^vMOftld'.  de^ejrtrj^yjre^gion^  I 
irmigti  jp#stJoym[tfjj  Eag^wJi/^bf.^^  we^e^iao 
Quakers  in  this  country jcfapdrJthalfif[<S)je/;s^op- 
ipejdo  h§se^he^woj4i4*niakoj  iap  .j^proa?*  &nd  Mould 
ibe  Iwiclrsfi  rjibap  ife-fls  Xeikandlouge;,  Mho,  JjajJ  <p>- 
j»iy.«d;..>ma:By)  &J  ^a¥ft6be§ni;wi^biH:;.lf.fiff9iW- 
He  said  he  had  been  in  eleven  prisonsJbr;hj§;rie- 

foode'p  t&93xq89b  osdw  ,agnxd3  Iba/xa  siid  };:.'! 

-iDb-eiresfe/ftlgQ  ^^tteljnto  ^, Friend^  ,of -xEioehos- 
'Mr, ,  feim;^pmeg;^o:hB*P.,f!whcL.  fifpOmj  tOj.^ate 
(gopoias  ,SAptain'  fifiMlffi^i.^iJinglffej^fcftjiji:  bp- 
Jflr^ipgo^oChjrisyiataaAd.  !  ;Itii§;  dat§d;,-j4.Jmp. 

32^iJx8i§o  iiHefwrijfcej^jfi  M^tfe^ji^jy^.^s 
sin  Jiis/3)l$gsed .'hands  -fo^  jey^, '  /JJi^rgog^fi  e£|e 
^rd,'lfgrek/iWtodiers7.ted  ^to'ejigtSria.  a.jfligtant 


the  Bible  and  New  Testament.    I  said/[J-r£ 

saueh-  Whed  in[theIjScfrpfewes.^'/They  en 
qair^dyr^Why  |pa  yx>C»«)tiiitafe  0^  jmti-JMir-? 


Abeyjwena  wjdc^nie^:{{rrifijfi£(sk^i  "in'e'jfijl)  k«fcw'!jaadv-so  AhatfHo  iM^esyjfrheiewoxldpifethe-^iglit 


Ihatc^hinefeiajour  hiearfts,:&nd-haH  chos^  ;fep§o- 
44*  fco^  si  i/he  earth. /tocbienhfe.v6Qns.y^idj  dgfug^i- 
:te%,andoheowitt-^the^.God....x  IcS.ee  jth^torjafy 
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of  the  people  go  the  road  that  leads  to  destruc- 
tion ;  and  not  many  know  of  the  blessed  spirit 
within,  the  light  of  life  that  is  given,  in  mea- 
sure, to  all  people. 

"  The  people  of  Norway  are  under  a  hard  press 
by  the  clergy,  for  they  do  what  he  says,  whether 
it  be  wrong  or  right.  Those  books  given  to  me, 
I  have  lent  out.  The  people  called  Saints  are 
very  near  to  them  [the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
books];  and  they  confess  that  it  is  the  same 
blessed  Spirit  that  has  called  them  to  repentance. 
Many  of  them  are  truly  Christians ;  and  there  is 
great  hopes  of  others.  Many  of  them  are  far- 
mers. 

"  May  the  Lord  God  of  all  preserve  us  in  the 
path  of  life  !  I  will  say,  for  my  part,  that  it  was 
the  best  voyage  I  have  done  over  the  sea,  that 
time  I  came  to  England;  for  then  I  found  God, 
my  real  Father  and  Preserver.  And  I  will  say, 
in  the  language  quoted  by  Job  Scott,  '  For  all  I 
thank  thee:  most  for  the  severe.'"  He  then 
speaks  of  the  effects  of  the  war  in  depressing 
the  value  of  the  currency,  and  the  suffering  con- 
sequent thereon. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1815,  some  of  the 
little  company  at  Christiania  became  unsettled ; 
one  of  them  in  reference  to  a  marriage  rather  too 
hastily  contracted,  and  not  accomplished  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  his  brethren ;  though, 
some  time  afterwards,  he  appears  to  have  been 
measurably  restored.  His  wife  also  evinced  a 
friendly  spirit.  Some  of  them,  giving  themselves 
up  to  a  wayward  course,  attempted  to  excuse 
themselves  on  the  plea  of  Divine  guidance ;  thus 
allowing  Satan,  the  adversary,  to  assume  the  garb 
of  au  angel  of  light.  In  1816,  Enoch  Jacobsen, 
who  had  been  left  in  England,  as  before  men- 
tioned, joined  the  little  company  at  Christiania. 
His  presence  appeared  to  contribute  to  the  resto- 
ration of  love  and  harmony.  They  met  at  times, 
in  their  meetings  for  worship,  about  eleven  per- 
sons. It  is  probable  that  H.  N.  Houge,  by  his 
subtilty,  contributed  to  the  unsettlement  amongst 
them;  at  least  that  appears  to  have  been  the  opi- 
nion of  Enoch  Jacobsen. 

In  a  letter  describing  some  of  these  occur- 
rences, which  appears  to  be  from  Canute  Halver- 
sen  (though  it  is  not  signed),  he  thus  expresses 
himself: — 

"  Many  may  call  Friends'  principles,  or  some 
of  them,  of  little  consequence,  and  small  things. 
But  the  small  things,  when  despised,  open  the 
way  for  the  greater :  and  so,  by  degrees,  little  by 
little,  until  the  mind  becomes  so  darkened,  that 
all  this  will  be  called  'nothing.'  Thus  are  poor 
creatures  deceived!  And  as  the  love  of  infinite 
wisdom  is,  in  a  great  degree,  afresh  extended  to 
lead  back  again  such  poor  mortals,  yet  the  cross 
will  be  greatei  than  before,  and  more  difficult  to 
bear.  Oh !  how  I  often  sigh  under  a  sense  of 
weakness.  How  difficult  it  is  to  stand  on  the 
right  ground,  when  no  support  can  be  felt.  Oh! 
I  do  feel  the  necessity  of  drawing  near  to  Him 
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who  taketh  away  the  fear  of  men,  and  can  make 
his  people  stand  as  firm  as  in  a  battle." 

We  now  have  to  notice  an  important  event  in 
the  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Norway 
— the  visit  of  Stephen  Grellett  and  William  Al- 
len to  the  various  little  settlements  of  them  there ; 
which  was  of  a  very  comforting,  strengthening 
character  to  them.  Perhaps  it  cannot  be  better 
introduced  than  by  an  extract  from  a  letter  from 
Enoch  Jacobsen,  then  in  London,  to  a  Friend,  of 
Rochester : — 

"London,  7th  mo.  80th,  1818. 

"My  dear  Friend, — I  arrived  here  the  12th, 
being  only  ten  days  from  Christiania  until  we 
landed  at  Gravesend.  I  left  our  Friends  at  home 
pretty  well,  and  Canute  desired  his  love  to  thee; 
also  L.  Larsen  and  Lars  Monsen.  I  had  also  a 
letter  from  Elias  E.  Tasted,  in  which  he  desired 
his  love  to  thee." 

He  then  alludes  to  some  application  made  to 
the  Swedish  government  for  the  relief  of  Friends 
in  Norway,  adding,  "I  may  say  there  are  no  laws 
yet  made  in  favor  of  Friends ;  so  that  those  who 
stand  firm  to  their  principles,  act  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  country.  Friends  must  be  resigned 
to  take  the  consequence;  and  I  should  be  very 
glad,  at  the  present  moment,  that  our  Friends, 
with  myself,  might  be  so  strengthened  as  to  en- 
dure any  hardship  which  Providence  may  see 
meet  to  permit  to  be  inflicted  upon  any  of  those 
who  may  be  willing  to  stand  faithful  to  the  truth, 
in  order,  for  the  more  or  greater  breaking  forth 
of  his  light,  and  the  glorious  knowledge;  though 
I  do  not  think  that  he  is  willing  to  inflict  more 
than  his  poor  followers  will  be  enabled  to 
bear. 

"  All  is  quiet  at  present,  so  that  we  have  not 
suffered  any  imprisonment  yet;  though  we  may, 
in  some  respects,  have  many  difficulties. 

"  Thou  wilt  be  much  surprised  at  dear  Stephen 
Grellett's  intention  to  visit  our  country;  also 
some  parts  of  Sweden,  thence  to  Russia,  and  by 
the  Black  Sea  to  Constantinople.  William  Allen 
is  to  accompany  him. 

"I  was  favored  with  a  letter  from  Thomas 
Christy,  before  I  left  home ;  and  I  was  glad  U 
reach  this  country  at  a  very  good  time.  I  wis! 
much  that  strength  and  ability  could  be  so  fa: 
extended  to  me,  that  I  could  render  the  Friend 
all  the  assistance  they  may  want. 

"  Thou  wilt  conclude,  from  what  I  have  said 
that  I  shall  have  to  accompany  the  Friend 
through  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  so  far  as  I  ca 
see  my  way  to  go.    A  vessel  is  engaged,  lyings 
Harwich,  to  take  us  to  Stavanger,  and  to  sto 
there  a  lew  days,  and  thence  to  Christiansand  - 
from  which  we  intend  to  travel  by  land  to  Chri  i 
tiania.    From  thence  it  is  thought  to  go  ' 
Gottcnburgh  and  Stockholm,  in  order  to  cro  p 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  then  travel  to  Peter 
burgh. 

"  Thus,  dear  friend,  I  have  given  thee  a  shol 
statement  of  our  intended  voyage ;  and  I  ha' 
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no  doubt  that  Providence  will  be  pleased  to  make 
things  comfortable  for  the  Friends.    We  are 
making  ready  to  start  the  6th  of  next  month. 
"  Thy  affectionate  friend, 

"Enoch  Jacobsen." 


A  VISIT  TO  BRAZIL. 
Narrative  of  a  recent  Visit  to  Brazil,  by  John 
Candler  and  Wilson  Burgess  :  to  present  an 
address  on  the  Slave  Trade  and  Slavery,  is- 
sued by  the  religious  Society  of  Friends. 

An  extract  from  this  pamphlet  relating  to  the 
geography  and  government  of  Brazil,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  46th  number  of  our  preceding 
volume.  The  object  of  the  visit  as  indicated  by 
the  title,  was  not  then  mentioned.  As  the  voy- 
age described  in  the  narrative  was  one  of  phi- 
lanthropy, with  particular  reference  to  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade,  it  is  supposed  that  some  fur- 
ther extracts  may  prove  acceptable  to  many  read- 
ers of  the  Review. 

The  voyagers  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro,  on  the 
9th  of  10th  month,  1852,  and  the  officer  who 
cleared  their  baggage,  upon  reading  their  letter 
of  introduction,  remarked : 

"  I  am  glad  of  your  mission :  I  have  been 
striving  with  others  these  20  years  to  put  down 
the  slave  trade ;  we  cannot  go  as  far  as  you  do 
in  regard  to  slavery ;  our  circumstances  forbid  it; 
but  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  help  you." 

It  was  observed  that  the  authorities  of  Brazil 
were  desirous  of  having  it  understood  that  the 
address  with  which  our  friends  were  char 
had  relation  to  the  slave  trade,  and  not  to  sla- 
very. Having  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  for  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
address  to  the  Emperor,  he  returned  the  follow- 
ing note,  in  which  it  is  observable  that  he  refers 
to  the  slave  trade  alone,  as  the  object  of  their 
mission. 

"  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  presents 
I  his  compliments  to  Messrs.  Wilson  Burgess  and 
John  Candler,  and  informs  them  that  his  Majes- 
ty the  Emperor  will  receive  them  on  Saturday, 
the  16th  current,  at  5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  the  Pa- 
lace of  St.  Christopher ;  and  then  Messrs.  Wil- 
son Burgess  and  John  Candler  may  present  to 
him,  in  the  name  of*  the  Religious  Society  of 
which  they  are  commissioners,  the  congratula- 
tions [felicitations]  for  the  measures  which  the 
imperial  government  has  taken  in  opposition  to 
the  trade  in  negroes.* 

The  Uth  of  October,  1852." 


*  This  note  Is  given  in  the  pamphlet  in  the  French 
language. 


Our  friends,  however,  took  care  in  private  con- 
versation to  let  it  appear,  that  their  address  con- 
tained an  uncompromising  condemnation  of  slave- 
ry, as  well  as  of  the  traffic. 

The  following  extract  affords  a  glimpse  of  the 
state  of  religion  among  the  people  of  Rio  Ja- 
neiro : 

"  As  we  were  walking  in  the  1  Rua  direitta,' 
a  Brazilian  gentleman  accosted  us  in  imperfect 
English,  informing  us  that  he  had  been  in  Eng- 
land and  knew  that  we  were  Quakers.    '  They 
ask  me,'  he  continued,   '  who  you  are ;  I  tell 
them  Quakers,  Friends — very  good  people.  I 
knew  a  Quaker  in  London  (William  Allen)  a 
very  good  man  indeed.'    Finding  him  disposed 
to  be  familiar,  we  told  him  that  we  were  seeking 
the  way  to  the  National  Library.    ( I  will  go 
with  you,'  he  said.    Taking  us  by  the  arm  he 
conducted  us  to  a  narrow  paved  court-way  which 
we  had  just  avoided.  A  Roman  Catholic  church, 
in  which  high  mass  was  performing,  opened  by 
its  principal  entrance  into  the  court,  and  a  num- 
ber of  persons  stood  bare-headed  before  the 
doors.    We  requested  him  not  to  take  us  that 
way,  as  we  could  not  take  off  our  hats  in  honor 
of  the  service,  and  we  desired  not  to  give  offence. 
'  Never  mind,'  was  his  rejoinder,  '  leave  that  to 
me.'    On  coming  to  the  people,  he  took  off  his 
own  hat,  and  as  we  passed  through  them,  he  said, 
'  These  are  my  friends,  you  must  give  dispensa- 
tion ;'  and  we  were  suffered  to  go  on  without 
molestation.    Such  dispensation  is  not  permitted 
in  Portugal.    The  truth  is  that  in  Brazil,  though 
a  strictly  Roman  Catholic  country,  in  which  no 
natives  are  protestants,  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  religious  as  well  as  of  civil  liberty.  English 
and  American  protestants  are  allowed  to  build 
places  of  public  worship  so  long  as  the  exterior 
is  simple,  without  a  steeple  and  without  bells, 
and  to  worship  in  their  own  manner ;  nor  are  the 
Roman  Catholics  forbidden,  if  they  please,  to  at- 
tend a  protestant  service.    Free  permission  is 
given  by  law  to  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures :  an  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
sells  them  at  a  moderate  price  at  a  store  in  the 
city,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bookseller  advertises 
for  sale  the  Bibles  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.    We  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
demand  was  small,  and  that  the  Bibles  were  ob- 
jected to,  as  wanting  the  Apocrypha.    So  little 
aid  is  afforded  by  the  State  to  a  persecuting  spi- 
rit on  the  part  of  the  B,oman  bishops  and  clergy, 
that  a  travelling  agent  for  the  selling  of  Bibles 
might  pass  through  the  country  unmolested. 
The  fault  of  the  Brazilians  in  regard  to  religion 
is  not  intolerance,  but  indifference  :  the  common 
people,  as  in  all  Popish  countries,  are  deeply  su- 
perstitious; the  upper  or  educated  class,  who 
rule  the  nation,  are  spoken  of  by  those  who  ob- 
serve them,  as  influenced  greatly  by  the  litera- 
ture of  France,  and  strongly  disposed  to  infide- 
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lity.  In  such  a  nation,  under  the  combined  in- 
fluences of  Popery,  infidelity,  and  slavery,  it 
would  be  vain  to  expect  a  commendable  state  of 
morals." 

From  this  passage,  it  would  appear  that  liberal 
principles  had  made  some  progress  in  that  city 
within  the  last  eighteen  years ;  for  we  find  that 
when  Daniel  Wheeler  was  there  on  his  way  to 
the  Polynesian  islands,  in  1834,  he  could  find  no 
person  who  was  willing  to  incur  the  risk  of  being 
found  in  possession  of  the  Spanish  Bibles  which 
he  was  desirous  of  distributing.  He  also  un- 
derstood that  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  Portuguese  language,  which  were  at 
.  one  time  brought  into  the  country,  were  believed 
to  have  been  destroyed  under  pretence  that  the 
translation  was  too  imperfect  for  circulation. 

Of  their  interview  with  the  Emperor,  and  pre- 
sentation of  their  address,  the  following  notice  is 
given  : 

"  A  servant  in  attendance  directed  us  to  an 
ante-room.  After  waiting  half  an  hour,  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  household  desired  us  to  follow  him 
to  the  hall  of  audience,  where  he  said  we  should 
find  the  Emperor.  This  was  our  only  introduc- 
tion. A  fine  tall  man,  dressed  in  plain  clothes, 
but' with  a  diamond  star  on  his  breast,  seeing  us 
enter,  kindly  walked  a  few  paces  to  meet  us. 
We  knew  him  to  be  the  Emperor.  The  gentle- 
men who  attend  him  on  occasions  of  audience, 
stood  at  a  distant  part  of  the  room.  Holding 
the  parchment  in  our  hands,  we  addressed  him 
in  the  following  manner.  '  May  it  please  the 
Emperor  to  permit  us  briefly  to  explain  the  cause 
of  our  coming  to  Brazil  ?  We  are  Members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  in  England.  That  So- 
ciety has  long  felt  a  deep  sympathy  for  the 
wrongs  of  Africa  in  the  existence  of  the  slave- 
trade  in  different  countries,  and  deplores  also  the 
continuance  of  slavery.  Influenced  by  this  feel- 
ing, it  has  believed  it  to  be  a  religious  duty  to 
prepare  an  Address  to  the  Sovereigns  and  Rulers 
of  Christian  nations  on  the  subject.  This  ad- 
dress has  been  presented  to  many  of  the  Courts 
of  Europe;  and  wc  arc  deputed  to  present  it  to 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  Will  the  Emperor  con- 
descend to  receive  it  at  our  hands  ?'  The  Em- 
peror, taking  the  parchment,  said,  'I  will  receive 
it  with  pleasure,  and  read  it.'  'May  we  be  al- 
lowed to  congratulate  the  Emperor,  and  to  ex- 
press our  thankfulness  that  the  slave-trade  is  ex-  I 
languished,  or  nearly  so,  in  Brazil  ?'  The  Em- 
peror— '  I  wish  to  sec  it  abolished  all  over  the 
world.'  '  May  we  also  express  our  desire  that  i 
He  who  rules  in  the  heavens,  by  whom  Kings  i 
rule  and  decree  justice,  may  be  pleased  to  bless  I 
the  Emperor  and  Empress,  and  their  children, 
and  give  prosperity  and  peace  to  Brazil  V    The  I 


Emperor, — '  I  thank  you  very  much.'  Here  the 
interview  ended,  and  we  retired. 

•jC  *![»  ^t?  ^(t 

"  On  returning  from  the  palace,  we  called  on 
Euezbio,  the  late  Minister  of  Justice  to  the  Em- 
pire, an  earnest  opposer  of  the  African  slave- 
trade,  who  expressed  his  gratification  at  receiving 
such  a  visit;  and  intimated  his  determination, 
though  no  longer  in  office,  to  continue  his  efforts 
to  suppress  a  practice  so  disgraceful  to  the  Bra- 
zilian name." 

(To  be  continued.) 


PERPETUAL  PEACE  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Here  is  an  object  important  almost  beyond 
conception — -perpetual peace  between  these  leading 
nations  of  Christendom.  Consider  its  feasibility 
as  well  as  its  vast  importance,  and  say  whether  we 
ought  not  to  do  all  we  can  for  its  accomplishment. 

Look  at  the  evils  to  be  averted.  War  has  ever 
been  a  most  fearful  scourge.  We  can  hardly 
credit  or  conceive  how  much  evil  it  has  done. 
It  has  entailed  on  Europe  alone  about  $10,000,- 
000,000  of  war-debts;  and  her  war-system  is 
still  costing  her,  in  a  time  of  peace,  full 
$1,000,000,000  a  year.  There  is  no  end  to  its 
evils.  It  crushes  or  cripples  all  the  great  in- 
terests of  mankind — agriculture,  manufactures, 
commerce,  education,  virtue,  religion,  every  en- 
terprise of  benevolence  or  reform. 

The  special  bearings  of  this  question  on  the 
spread  of  Christianity  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one.  When  war,  a  few  years  ago,  was  seriously 
threatened  between  us  and  England,  one  of  our 
leading  religious  newspapers  proclaimed  its  be- 
lief, that  such  a  war  would  put  back  the  world's 
conversion  a  whole  century;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  our  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  even 
our  late  war  with  Mexico,  neither  of  them  three 
years  in  duration,  still  sacrificed  on  both  sides 
more  property  and  more  lives  than  the  Church 
of  Christ  has  in  five  centuries  expended  in 
spreading  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  !  Eng- 
land and  America,  God's  chosen  pioneers  in  the 
world's  freedom,  improvement  and  salvation, 
must  continue  in  peace  with  each  other,  or  this 
great  work,  the  crowning  glory  of  our  age,  will 
inevitably  be  arrested  in  its  progress. 

Well  did  Mr.  Everett  lately  say  before  the 
U.  S.  Senate  :  "  I  do  beseech  you  to  let  us  have 
twenty-five  years  at  least  of  peace ;  and  in  these 
twenty-five  years  we  shall  exhibit  a  spectacle  of 
national  prosperity  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen  on  so  large  a  scale."  We  would  fain  secure 
this  great  boon  through  all  coming  ages ;  and  if 
peace  for  only  one  quarter  of  a  century  can  work 
such  wonders,  what  glorious  results  might  we| 
expect  from  perpetual  peace  between  these  two| 
nations  ? 

Such  peace  we  deem  it  clearly  possible  to 
secure  by  stipulated  arbitration — a  provision  in 
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the  treaties  between  these  nations  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  all  their  future  difficulties  in  the  last 
resort,  by  reference  to  umpires  This  point  we 
have  long  urged  upon  the  public  mind,  until  we 
begin  at  length  to  gain  a  favorable  hearing  from 
rulers  themselves,  the  men  who  hold  this  whole 
question  in  their  hands.  In  1851,  Hon.  H.  S. 
Foote,  of  Mississippi,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Senate's  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  re- 
ported, as  their  unanimous  recommendation, 
"  that  it  would  be  proper  and  desirable  for  the 
government  of  these  United  States,  whenever 
practicable,  to  secure,  in  its  treaties  with  other 
nations,  a  provision  for  referring  to  the  decision 
of  umpires  all  future  misunderstandings  that 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  amicable  ne- 
gotiation and  in  February,  1853,  Hon.  J.  R. 
Underwood,  of  Kentucky,  from  the  same  Com- 
mittee, made  a  long  and  very  able  report,  which 
closed  with  recommending,  "  that  the  Senate  ad- 
vise the  President  to  secure,  whenever  it  may  be 
practicable,  a  stipulation  in  all  treaties  hereafter 
entered  into  with  other  nations,  providing  for 
the  adjustment  of  any  misunderstanding  or  con- 
troversy that  may  arise  between  tho  contracting 
parties,  by  referring  the  same  to  the  decision  of 
disinterested  and  impartial  arbitrators,  to  be  mu- 
tually chosen."  During  the  last  six  months,  four 
of  our  State  Legislatures — all  before  whom  the 
subject  was  properly  brought — have  passed,  with 
great  unanimity,  resolves  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
same  measure ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  public  opinion,  both  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  would,  if  duly  called  forth, 
sanction  and  applaud  such  a  precaution  against 
future  wars.  The  late  President,  and  his  Sec- 
retary of  State,  declared  their  own  readiness,  af- 
ter a  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  to  insert 
such  a  provision  in  the  treaty  pending  at  the 
time,  but  not  completed,  between  us  and  Great 
Britain.  Several  years  ago,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sel,  then  Premier  of  England,  said  distinctly  to 
a  deputation  that  brought  this  measure  to  his 
special  notice,  '  if  the  United  States  should  think 
proper  to  make  such  a  proposal,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  take  it  into  most  serious  consid- 
eration ; '  and  as  the  result  of  a  similar  interview 
lately  had  by  leading  friends  of  peace  in  England 
I  with  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  we  are  as- 
|  sured  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  Parliament,  as  his  'confident  belief,  that,  if  our 
:  Government  are  prepared  to  insert  an  arbitration 
:  clause  in  the  pending  treaties,  it  will  be  accepted 
;  by  theirs.' 

J     Thus  the  result  is  now  in  the  hands  of  our  own 
Executive.    If  they  will  just  propose,  in  the  very 
important  treaty  soon  to  be  negotiated,  a  provi- 
•  sion  for  the  adjustment  of  all  future  difficulties 
by  arbitration  as  the  last  resort,  the  British  Gov- 
'  ernment  will  doubtless  accept  it,  our  Senate  will 
I  readily  confirm  it,  and  thus  will  be  started  under 
I  the  best  possible  auspices,  a  measure  likely,  if 
I  adopted  in  good  faith,  to  insure  perpetual  amity 


between  those  two  great  countries,  and  eventually 
throughout  Christendom  and  the  world ;  for  the 
vast  advantages  of  such  security  against  war  would 
be  sure  in  time  to  bring  all  civilized  nations  into 
the  measure,  as  a  simple  yet  effective  league  of 
general  and  permanent  peace.  This  whole  ques- 
tion now  turns  on  the  popular  will  in  the  United 
States.  Our  government  will  propose  such  a 
treaty  whenever  the  mass  of  our  people  shall  un- 
equivocally demand  it;  and  we  have  the  best 
reason  to  believe,  thatthe  people  of  England  will 
receive  it  with  acclamation. 

Shall  we,  then,  lose  such  a  golden  opportunity  ? 
If  not,  we  must  seize  the  passing  moment;  for  it 
will  soon  be  too  late  to  secure  this  provision  in 
the  pending  treaty.  England  and  America  must 
start  this  measure;  and  now  is  the  best  time 
they  have  ever  had,  or  perhaps  can  ever  have,  to 
start  it  with  success.  It  can  be  done,  if  the  peo- 
ple will  it.  Say  you  the  people  do  wish  it?  So 
we  think;  but  our  rulers  do  not  know  this,  and 
will  not  act  till  they  do.  The  President  himself 
is  merely  an  agent  of  the  people,  and  will  move 
in  such  a  matter  only  in  accordance  with  their 
known  or  supposed  wishes;  and  hence,  if  they 
really  desire  him  to  take  this  important  step,  they 
ought  as  a  body  to  say  so  in  ways  that  shall  leave 
no  posible  doubt.  The  whole  people  should  lift 
up  their  voice  to  him  in  earnest  entreaty  for  this 
great  measure  of  peace.  It  is  an  object  clearly 
common  to  them  all;  a  movement  that  knows  no 
North  or  South,  no  East  or  West ;  a  question  on 
which  no  issues  of  party,  sect  or  section,  can  pos- 
sibly be  made.  The  whole  country  needs  it;  and 
we  should  take  means  to  satisfy  our  rulers,  that 
the  people  as  a  body  desire  it,  and  will  applaud 
the  men  who  shall  secure  it  for  them. 

Hence  we  propose,  1.  To  get  up  petitions  to 
the  President  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  a  large 
State  Memorial  from  every  State  in  the  Union; 
2.  To  enlist  our  leading  presses  in  zealous  advo- 
cacy of  the  movement; — 8.  To  scatter  broadcast 
over  the  country  our  Society's  publications,  par- 
ticularly on  this  and  some  kindred  topics  ; — 4. 
To  take  whatever  steps,  if  any  be  necessary,  in 
conjunction  with  our  English  friends,  to  secure 
the  concurrence  of  their  government  in  carrying 
this  important  measure  into  effect.  We  shall  be 
obliged  not  only  to  use  the  press  extensively,  but 
to  send  forth  a  number  of  well  qualified  agents, 
and  to  ask  the  spontaneous  energetic  co-operation 
of  our  friends  throughout  the  land. 

For  this  movement,  we  expect  to  need  some 
$10,000 ;  and,  if  successful,  it  will  be  worth  in 
its  results  ten  thousand  times  this  amount.  For 
a  similar  movement,  our  co-workers  in  England 
have  just  raised  $50,000,  six  individuals  subscrib- 
ing each  $2,500;  and  will  not  the  friends  of  God 
and  man  in  America  contribute  one-fifth  as  much 
for  an  object  so  immensely  important?  Can  they 
give  their  money  in  any  other  way  to  better  pur- 
pose? We  verily  believe  the  full  success  of  this 
measure  will  draw  after  it,  in  the  long  train  of 
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coming  ages,  results  more  important  to  our  coun- 
try, to  Christendom  and  the  world,  than  the 
whole  amount  of  good  that  has  yet  been  accom- 
plished by  all  the  united  enterprises  of  Christian 
benevolence  and  reform,  during  the  last  fifty 
years. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 
We  the  undersigned,  legal  voters  of 


respectfully  request  you  to  propose  to  all  nations 
with  whom  we  have  intercourse,  a  provision  in 
our  treaties  with  them  for  referring  to  the 
decision  of  umpires  all  misunderstandings  that 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  amicable 
negotiation. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  REFORMATION  OF  JUVENILE 
DELINQUENTS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Though,  tbis  Society  has  been  in  existence 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  has  bitherto 
attracted  but  little  attention  from  the  editor  of 
the  Review.  But  the  28th  report  of  tbe  Mana- 
gers baving  recently  fallen  into  his  hands,  thougb 
presented  about  the  beginning  of  the  year,  he 
bas  judged  proper  to  furnish  his  readers  witb  a 
brief  notice  of  this  valuable  association,  derived 
from  the  above  mentioned  report. 

"  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauper- 
ism," instituted  in  1818,  gave  rise  to  this  asso- 
ciation. The  Managers  of  the  Society,  in  the 
ministration  of  its  beneficence,  bad  had  their  at- 
tention directed  particularly  to  the  subject  of  ju- 
venile vagrancy,  and  to  the  condition  of  youth 
imprisoned  for  petty  offences  among  the  adepts 
and  professors  of  crime.  A  committee  of  the 
Society,  appointed  in  the  year  1823,  presented, 
in  a  report  of  masterly  ability,  a  graphic  picture 
of  these  evils,  and  proposed  a  practical  remedy 
in  the  plan  of  this  Institution.  The  Society  for 
the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  was 
thereupon  organized,  which  was  incorporated  by 
an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  1821.  An  ap- 
peal to  the  benevolence  of  our  citizens  was  re- 
sponded to  by  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
$16,000,  to  be  swelled  in  subsequent  years,  by 
legacies,  &c,  to  an  amount  exceeding  $80,000. 
A  piece  of  ground,  containing  about  four  acres, 
which  had  been  ceded  by  the  city  to  the  United 
States  for  a  Government  Arsenal,  was  obtained, 
the  city  transferring  the  same  to  the  Society  for 
occupation  as  a  House  of  Refuge,  and  the  Socie- 
ty paying  the  United  States"  $6,000,  for  the 
buildings  that  were  upon  it.  The  house  was 
opened  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1825.  Six 
boys  and  three  girls  were  the  number  of  children 
received  into  the  house  at  the  opening  of  its 
doors.  In  a  few  years,  additional  buildings  be- 
ing provided,  the  number  increased  to  an  average 
of  two  bandied.  For  several  years  past,  the 
house  has  been  constant^  full — overflowing])'  so, 
in  the  Roys'  Department — and  accommodating, 


in  all,  four  hundred  inmates.  The  whole  num- 
ber admitted  to  the  present  date  is  5,580,  leav- 
ing over  five  thousand  as  the  number  of  those 
who  have  received  the  benefit  of  its  reformatory 
instruction  and  discipline.  A  few  have  been  re- 
moved from  our  charge  by  death,*  a  small  num- 
ber transferred  to  the  Alms  House  Department, 
some  given  up  to  friends,  and  the  rest  indented 
as  apprentices  during  minority. 

The  affairs  of  the  Society  are  conducted  by  a 
Board  of  thirty  Managers,  elected  annually  by 
ballot,  each  subscriber  to  the  Institution  being 
entitled  to  a  vote.  In  addition,  a  large  Commit- 
tee of  ladies  is  annually  appointed,  a  sub-commit- 
tee of  whom  visit  the  Girls'  House  every  week. 
Some  of  these  ladies  have  served  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operations  of  the  Society,  and 
their  counsels  and  influence  have  been  of  incal- 
culable value  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  and 
manners  of  the  female  inmates  of  the  House  of 
Refuge  during  all  these  years. 

The  annual  income  of  24,000  or  25,000  dol- 
lars, is  drawn  from  various  sources,  including  a 
considerable  amount  derived  from  the  labor  of 
the  boys. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  estimate  the  good  that 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  House  of  Refuge 
during  the  twenty-eight  years  that  it  has  been  in 
existence.  A  very  large  majority  of  its  five  thou- 
sand graduates  of  both  sexes  have  been  saved 
without  doubt,  whereas  the  greater  part  probably 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  themselves  and 
others,  ruined  for  time  and  eternity,  and  fated, 
by  the  law  of  their  moral  nature,  to  spread, 
wherever  they  should  go,  the  leprosy  of  evil. 
One  of  the  pleasantest  circumstances  connected 
with  our  labors  is  the  evidence  we  are  constantly 
receiving  of  an  entire  change  of  character  that 
has  taken  place  in  children  who  have  been  under 
our  care,  as  shown  by  letters  from  them,  by  in- 
formation from  those  with  whom  they  are  living, 

•The  following  extract  from  the  Physician's  report, 
affords  a  moving  view  of  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
children,  previously  to  their  admission  into  this 
asylum  : 

"  Four  deaths  have  occurred  among  the  children 
in  this  Institution  since  the  last  Annual  Report,  viz., 
one  from  disease  of  the  heart,  and  three  from  consump- 
tion. All  of  them  were  children  of  a  feeble  constitu- 
tion and  of  strumous  habits.  One  or  two  of  them  came 
into  the  Refuge  from  the  Alms  House,  where  they  had 
seen  nothing  "but  want  and  suffering;  the  others  from 
the  haunts  of  vice  and  misery.  All  were  children  of 
tender  agf,  falling  thus  early  victims  to  the  grave  by 
diseases  brought  on  by  early  neglect  and  the  want  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Here  they  found  a  home,  anil 
with  it  many  comforts  which  they  had  never  before 
known.  Here,  too,  they  found  sympathizing  friends, 
who  wearied  not  in  their  assiduous  attentions  to  them  | 
during  their  long  and  painful  illness.  Their  last  days 
were  made  comfortable,  and  although  their  dying 
cheeks  were  not  moistened  wi'h  kindred  tears,  yet 
the  stranger  hand  was  extended  to  them  full  of  com- 
forts; and  when  their  spirits  fled,  respectfully  took  I 
their  bodies  and  placed  them  peacefully  in  thegrave.'* 
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and  occasionally  visits  at  the  house  by  men  who 
introduce  themselves  as  former  refuge  boys,  and 
express  their  gratitude  for  what  the  institution 
did  for  them. 

The  method  and  spirit  of  the  treatment  pursued 
in  the  Refuge  are  expressed  in  the  subjoined  ex- 
tract from  one  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Socie- 
ty:—"It  takes  the  place  of  a  parent,  and  it  en- 
forces the  mild  and  salutary  discipline  of  a  parent. 
Its  main  object,  that  of  reformation,  is  never  lost 
sight  of,  in  any  of  its  regulations,  in  all  its  dis- 
cipline. From  the  entrance  of  the  child  he  be- 
comes subject  to  a  routine  of  duties  having  in 
view  mental  education,  moral  improvement,  and 
mechanical  skill.  Order  and  method,  it  is  the 
effect  of  the  system  practically  to  enforce.  His 
habits  of  life  undergo  a  great  and  thorough 
change.  At  such  tender  age,  past  impressions 
are  not  ineffaceable,  and  custom,  assisted  by  prin- 
ciple, soon  changes  a  character.  When  again  he 
goes  into  the  world  to  take  his  place  among  men, 
he  goes  without  the  brand  of  infamy  on  his  brow. 
His  misdeeds  have  been  forgotten;  he  starts 
afresh  from  a  new  and  equal  platform ;  his  for- 
mer associations  have  been  ruptured ;  the  haunts 
of  vice  are  not  familiar ;  he  has  an  intelligence 
that  has  been  cultivated  :  he  at  least  recognizes 
the  principles  of  virtue  and  right;  he  has  the 
cunning  of  his  right  hand  to  furnish  him  with 
honest  means  of  life.  To  the  world  he  has  been 
a  slumberer,  and  the  world  has  an  opinion  to 
form  of  a  stranger. 

"  He  knows  that  it  rests  with,  himsetf  to  deter- 
mine what  that  opinion  shall  be,  and  light,  and 
knowledge,  and  habits  are  between  him  and 
evil" 

The  subsequent  disposition  of  the  children  we 
regard  as  an  important  part  of  the  process  of 
restoration.  After  an  average  residence  in  the 
house  of  a  year  or  more,  the  boys  are  bound  out 
in  the  country  to  farming  or  trades,  the  girls  to 
domestic  service.  By  this  means,  they  are 
brought  under  the  influence  of  moral  families  to 
which  they  would  never  have  had  access  under 
other  circumstances.  To  the  girl,  the  influence 
of  a  well  ordered  family,  the  tone  of  refinement, 
the  moral  atmosphere  which  surrounds  her  in  all 
her  domestic  employments,  are  a  particularly  va- 
luable means  of  awakening  a  sense  of  delicacy 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  a  virtuous 
womanly  character. 

With  our  older  boys,  a  different  course  is  pur- 
sued. They  would  be  unmanageable  as  appren- 
tices, and  would  run  away.  They  are  shipped, 
with  their  own  and  friends'  consent,  on  whaling 
voyages.  Remarkable  success  has  attended  these 
cases.  The  very  energy  which  under  other  cir- 
cumstances would  have  led  them  to  ruin  is  here 
turned  to  good  account.  The  discipline  of  the 
long  voyage,  the  excitement  of  the  new  life,  and 
companionship  with  men  of  generous  indepen- 
dent spirit,  constitute  the  appliances  which  they 
need,  and  when  they  come  home,  they  have  grown 


out  of  the  knowledge  of  their  old  associates  and 
outgrown  their  former  tastes. 

This  is  the  third  time  the  Managers  of  the 
Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents have  had  to  provide  buildings.    They  re- 
mained on  the  Arsenal  site  till  1839,  when  they 
removed  to  their  present  location  at  the  foot  of 
twenty-third  street,  on  the  East  River.  They  are 
now  compelled  to  move  again.    The  city  has  en- 
compassed them,  and  the  premises  are  altogether 
insufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  the  day.  For 
a  portion  of  the  year  the  Male  Department  is 
obliged  to  close  its  doors.    The  vast  increase  of 
vice  and  destitution  among  our  youthful  popula- 
tion, as  shown  in  the  Reports  of  the  Chief  of 
Police,  warned  the  Managers  to  fulfil  their  duty 
by  striving  to  erect  extensive  buildings,  arranged 
for  the  separate  accommodation  of  the  various 
grades  of  outcasts  and  delinquents,  in  which 
marked  discriminations  in  discipline  might  be  in- 
troduced, fresh  incentives  supplied  to  good  beha- 
vior, and  the  reformatory  powers  of  the  institu- 
tion greatly  augmented.    Fifteen  years  has  been 
the  term  of  occupation  on  each  of  the  former  lo- 
cations, about  the  usual  period  for  a  general  re- 
building of  the  city  or,  at  least,  the  adaptation 
of  its  tenements  to  new  purposes.    The  House 
of  Refuge  is  now  safely,  conveniently  and  admi- 
rably located  where  streets  cannot  cut  through 
the  premises,  and  the  tide  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion can  never  dash  against  its  walls.    The  site, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  unoccupied,  be- 
ing no  longer  available  as  a  place  of  interment, 
was  conveyed  to  the  Institution  by  the  Common 
Council,  the  Society  conveying  to  the  city  at  the 
same  time  a  piece  of  ground  on  Ward's  Island, 
containing  ten  acres,  which  is  now  used  as  a 
Potter's  Field.    This  portion  of  Randall's  Island 
is  topographically  a  separate  and  distinct  location, 
and  the  occupation  of  it  for  a  House  of  Refuge 
will  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  occupation 
of  the  north  end  for  Farm  Schools  or  any  other 
kindred  purpose.    We  mean  to  be  good  neigh- 
bors with  the  Governors  of  the  Alms  House,  only 
that  we  intend  to  compete  with  them  in  the  sup- 
ply of  apprentices,  and  gain,  if  we  can,  the  re- 
putation of  furnishing  the  most  useful  and  best 
behaved  children.    Our  formidable  wall  of  en- 
closure will  protect  our  children  from  the  conta- 
mination of  theirs,  or  vice  versa,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  new  House  of  Refuge  when  completed, 
is  expected  to  furnish  accommodations  for  one 
thousand  children. 


THE  ONE  BOOK. 

Fond  as  you  are  of  books,  there  is  only  one 
that  you  will  value  at  last ;  and  with  your  head 
on  your  pillow,  you  will  hardly  care  to  be  told, 
that  a  new  volume  of  the  great  history  is  pub- 
lished, or  a  marvellous  epic,  out-peering  all  its 
predecessors.    "  No ;  read  me  the  twenty-third 
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1^&::-%tf:A&mst!  the  fourteenth  of  John." 
W^hen  your  strengtlf  sinks  yet  lower — when  your 
Inferos'  5,n ?an  uncler  the  sun  has  faded  away,  and 
efcferng.|OTe"<  J^Qrag'  not  even  a  parting  tear — it 
wiijy  fdra  moiieiit,  rally  the  worn  faculties  to 
|eatf  t£oll^hikper|  «  My  flesh  and  my  heart  Ml- 
e^h  V  "hut  wrid  &'!the  strength  of  my  heart,  and 
ffiy  '^olrxiori J J^tever."  "Yea,  though  I  walk 
thr^ug^h  jtrie  v&liey  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will 
feaViro IJeyil'i"rfor  thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and 
ifhy  staff, "Wety  comfort  me."  And  when  all  is 
,6ver— When  to  orphan  children  and  desolate  kin- 
&f.ec[  thcjf\fqrld  is  grown  a  great  sepulchre,  and 
the  most  tender  friends  are  vain  comforters — 
wliehl! letters  of  condolence  lie  unopened,  and 
#orcls"cF  compassion  fall  like  hail-stones  on  the 
nliftj  first  thing  that  sends  a  warm  ray  into 
tJib'glSom',  and  brings  to  the  eye,  tears  that  are 
fiat  *pit{e'r,  is  when  Jesus  himself  breaks  the 
stfenipe^'and  you  hear,  "I  am  the  resurrection 
ancTtbe  life  :  he  that  believeth  on  me,  though  he 
wr^  (lead,  yet  shall  he  live." 
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^TTT 

;1;Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. --When  this  week's 
number  was  prepared  for  the  press,  no  written 
communication  relative  to  the  proceedings  of  that 
body,  had  come  to  hand.  The  editor,  however, 
has  learned  from  several  friends  who  were  present, 
that  the  Meeting,  which  convened  on  the  24th  of 
last  month,  was  quite  as  large  as  it  has  usually 
been  during  several  of  the  latter  years;  a  number 
of  ministers  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  being  in 
attendance.  Though  the  information  obtained  is 
not  sufficiently  specific  to  authorize  any  attempt 
to  detail  the  proceedings,  we  have  the  satisfaction 
to  understand  that  a  comfortable  degree  of  har- 
mony and  Christian  feeling  was  manifested.  The 
Meeting  came  to  a  close  on  Fifth  day  evening,  the 
27th  of  the  month. 

When  the  printed  minutes  come  to  hand,  as  it  is 
expected  they  soon  will,  further  notice  of  the 
Meeting  will  probably  be  given. 


The  article  "Darkness  and  Dawn  in  India," 
which  is  copied  into  this  number,  with  some  slight 
abridgments,  from  the  S.  S.  Journal,  may,  with  the 
needful  allowance  for  the  partiality  of  the  author, 
be  regarded  as  evidence  that  the  English  are  ren- 
dering some  returns  to  the  benighted  inhabitants 
of  India,  for  the  injuries  and  oppression  which 
have  been  dealt  out  to  them. 

The  population  of  India  have  been  estimated  at 
150,000.000,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  said  to  be 
British  subjects.  The  manner  in  which  these  al- 
most countless  millions  were  brought  into  their 
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present  dependent  condition,  supplies  a  melan- 
choly picture  of  British  justice  and  humanity. 
Stillj  deeply  as  the  advocates  of  religion  and  hu- 
manity must  deplore  the  acts  of  violence  and 
wrong  which  have  marked  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  people  of  these  opposite  regions  of  the 
globe,  it  is  some  consolation  to  learn  that  a  way 
has  been  opened,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
British  missionaries,  to  diff  use  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  the  sacred  truths  they  unfold,  among  a  peo- 
ple so  involved  in  the  darkness  of  paganism.  If 
the  labors  of  a  comparatively  few  devoted  mes- 
sengers of  the  gospel  have  been  productive  of  the 
happy  results  attributed  to  them,  how  incalcula- 
ble must  the  benefits  have  proved  if  the  profess- 
ors of  Christianity  who  visited  that  continent,  had 
been  generally  endued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel ? 


In  the  5th  volume  of  the  Review,  page  148,  was 
copied  an  Address  from  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety, together  with  the  form  of  a  Petition  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  urging 
them  to  procure,  whenever  practicable,  the  inser- 
tion of  a  provision,  in  their  treaties  with  foreign 
nations,  for  referring  to  arbitrators  all  questions 
which  may  arise  between  them,  which  they  can- 
not adjust  by  diplomacy.  There  was  also  intro- 
duced into  our  Cth  volume,  p.  351,  a  report  on  the 
same  subject  from  a  committee  of  the  Legislature 
of  Vermont.  In  the  present  number,  a  place  is 
given  to  an  Address  from  the  same  Society  urging 
immediate  action,  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of 
universal  peace,  to  secure  without  needless  delay 
such  Fcontracts  with  all  the  governments  with 
which  the  United  States  have  treaty  stipulations, 
as  will  prevent  in  future  a  resort  to  arms  for  the 
decision  of  disputed  questions. 

Convinced  as  the  editor  has  long  been,  that  the 
true  and  effectual  antidote  to  national  contests 
I  lies  much  deeper  than  national  policy  or  diplo- 
matic stipulations  can  reach — even  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  passions,  from  which  wars  and  fight- 
ings spring — a  subjugation  which  nothing  less 
than  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christianity  can  effec- 
tually accomplish;  still,  he  must  cordially  second 
and  approve  every  well-directed  effort  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  community  to  the  cultivation 
of  peaceful  relations  with  all  the  world.  Though 
the  passions,  in  which  wars  originate,  are  unques- 
tionably a  part  of  the  fallen  nature  of  man,  yet  the 
concentration  and  development  of  these  passions 
into  actual  operation,  are  greatly  indebted  to  arti- 
ficial excitement ;  and  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  conviction  that  we  are  surrounded  by  circum- 
stances calculated  to  produce  that  excitement. 
The  frequent  exhibition  of  military  parades,  the 
provision  in  all  the  States  to  secure  at  least  the 
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nominal  instruction  of  the  young  men  in  the  use 
of  arms,  the  elevation  of  candidates  to  high  civil 
stations  on  account  of  their  heroism,  and  the  ap- 
plause bestowed  upon  military  achievements,  all 
these  have  a  powerful  influence  in  stimulating 
the  spirit  of  war  in  the  ardent  and  inconsiderate 
minds  of  youth.  Whatever,  therefore,  operates  to 
counteract  Jhese  tendencies,  and  to  exalt  and 
establish  in  the  youthful  mind,  the  superior  excel- 
lency of  peace,  deserves  encouragement. 


Married,— On  the  19th  of  last  month,  at  Spring- 
Meeting,  Hendricks  Co.,  Indiana,  Elias  Stuart 
to  Ada  line  W.  Kendall,  members  of  Millrun 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 On  the  same  day,  at  Friends'  Meeting, 

at  Grassyrun,  Clinton  Co.,  Ohio,  David  Walthall 
to  Louisa,  daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  Carter. 


Died, — At  Oak  Ridge,  near  Rahway,  N.  J.;  on 
the  18th  of  last  month,  John  Pearce,  in  the  89th 
year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Rahway  and  Plain- 
field  Monthly  Meeting. 


THE  DARKNESS  AND  THE  DAWN  IN  INDIA. 

One  of  the  greatest  boons  the  missionaries 
have  bestowed  on  India  is  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  various  languages  of  that 
land.  This  is  a  pledge  of  the  missionary's  confi- 
dence in  the  self-evidencing  power  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  his  desire  to  give  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
the  Indian  nations  in  their  divine  purity,  free  of 
all  admixture  or  alloy.  The  entire  Bible  has 
been  translated  into  ten  languages,  and  the  New 
Testament  into  fourteen.  The  natives,  on 
opening  the  Scriptures,  are  astonished  to  find 
that  they  treat  of  plain  and  important  matters 
which  they  can  understand,  and  not  of  unin- 
telligible mysteries  like  their  own  sacred  books ; 
while  they  regard  the  readiness  with  which  we 
distribute  them  and  permit  them  to  be  read  as  a 
proof  of  our  own  belief  that  they  are  divine. 

The  creation  of  a  vernacular  Christian  litera- 
ture is  another  boon  conferred  by  the  missionaries 
on  India.  And  closely  connected  with  the  ope- 
rations of  the  press  is  the  erection  of  schools  and 
seminaries  of  Christian  and  general  knowledge. 
There  now  exist  in  India,  in  connection  with 
the  missionary  enterprise,  2007  schools,  with 
79,259  pupils,  being  triple  the  number  of  those 
instructed  by  government.  The  mission  stations 
are  now  316  in  number.  At  all  these  the  gos- 
pel is  preached,  as  well  as  in  extensive  itinera- 
cies through  villages,  towns,  and  provinces.  The 
number  of  ordained  missionaries  is  48,  and  of 
native  catechists,  698.  Numerous  native  con- 
gregations have  been  formed,  as  the  result  of 
this  agency.  At  least  338  have  already  been 
established  in  India,  with  a  body  of  18,480 
communicants,  and  a  constituency  of  112,425 
nominal  native  Christians,  old  and  young. 
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The  iron  chains  of  caste  have  been  snapped 
asunder  as  a  thread  of  tow  is  broken  when  it 
toucheth  the  fire.  The  haughty  Brahmin  has 
been  penetrated  by  the  living  word ;  and,  alive 
alike  to  the  terror  of  the  law  and  the  tidings  of 
the  gospel,  he  has  ceased  to  be  the  teacher  of 
heathen  error,  and,  laying  aside  the  badges  of  his 
priesthood,  he  has  sat  down  as  an  humble  disci- 
ple at  the  feet  of  Him  who  is  meek  and  lowly  of 
heart,  and  learned  of  him. 

The  eager  merchant  of  India  has  found  the 
pearl  of  great  price,  and  parted  with  all  his  sub- 
stance to  obtain  its  possession.  The  humble 
Shudra  has  attained  to  the  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God,  and  has  found  his  delight  in  the  service 
of  Christ.  The  despised  outcast,  recovered  and 
enobled  by  the  truth,  has  been  gathered  into  the 
fold  of  the  good  Shepherd.  The  besotted  devo- 
tee has  been  cleansed  from  the  ashes  of  his  hu- 
miliation and  hypocrisy.  The  deluded  pilgrim 
has  been  arrested  on  his  long  and  fruitless  journey 
to  the  shrines  of  superstition,  and  has  turned  his 
face  towards  Zion,  the  heavenly  J erusalem.  The 
self-tormentor  has  cast  aside  the  instruments  of 
his  torture,  and  looked  upon  Him  who  was 
"  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for 
our  iniquities."  The  sensitive  and  scrupulous  Bud- 
hist  has  become  tender  to  his  own  soul,  and  to  the 
exalted  Saviour  in  heaven  he  has  committed  his 
spirit.  The  watchful  Magi  have  seen  the  Star 
hovering  over  Bethlehem,  and  they  have  been  so 
guided  by  it  as  to  come  and  worship  Him  who  is 
born  King  of  the  Jews.  The  fierce  followers  of 
the  false  prophet  of  Mecca  have  been  delivered 
from  their  errors,  and  they  have  acknowledged, 
both  by  their  lips  and  by  their  lives,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  to  be  Lord  and  Christ.  The  souls  of 
children  have  been  here  wooed  to  the  Saviour ; 
and  out  of  the  mouths,  of  babes  and  sucklings 
hath  the  Lord  perfected  praise.  The  young 
man,  rejoicing  in  his  youth,  with  his  heart  cheer- 
ing him,  and  walking  in  the  ways  of  his  heart, 
and  in  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  has  been  brought  to 
know  that  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring  him 
into  judgment.  The  aged  man,  found  in  the 
market  at  the  eleventh  hour,  has  been  called  to 
the  vineyard,  and  participated  in  the  bounty  of 
its  great  Master.  The  church,  the  school,  and 
the  public  highway,  the  hamlet  and  the  city, 
stations  and  itineracies,  the  early  morn,  the  noon 
of  day,  and  the  advance  of  night, — all  diversities 
of  place,  of  instrumentality,  and  of  time, — have 
been  acknowledged  and  blessed  by  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church.  Though  self-deceivers  and 
hypocrites  have  not  been  unknown,  many  converts 
have  been  genuine.  They  have  been  truly  the 
monuments  of  the  Lord's  mercy.  They  have 
witnessed  a  good  confession  before  many  wit- 
nesses. Some  of  them  have  taken  joyfully  the 
spoiling  of  their  goods.  Many  of  them  have  lost 
friends,  property  and  employment,  suffered  civil 
excommunication,  and  been  reproached,  hated} 
and  maligned.    We  testify  in  regard  to  them 
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that  which  we  have  seen,  and  that  which  we  have 
heard.  They  are  witnesses  to  the  truth — modern 
confessors.  Their  conversion  and  conduct  con- 
firm our  faith  and  encourage  our  hope ;  and  re- 
buke the  adversaries  of  the  gospel.  We  rejoice 
over  them,  when  they  repent  and  turn  unto  the 
Lord.  We  may  glory  in  them  as  the  '  first- 
fruits  of  India  unto  Christ,'  acknowledging  His 
grace  in  bringing  them  to  maturity;  saluting 
them,  however  humble  maybe  their  circumstances, 
as  our  brethren  beloved  in  the  Lord,  seeking  for 
them  by  fervent  prayer  the  divine  blessing,  and 
consecrating  them  to  the  divine  service.  Pre- 
cious are  they  in  themselves,  and  precious  as  a 
foretaste  of  that  great  harvest  of  souls  which  will 
certainly,  and  perhaps  speedily,  be  reaped  in 
India."* — S.  S.  Journal. 


A  Testimony  of  Kingston  Monthly  Meeting,  Eng- 
land, concerning  John  Sharp,  deceased. 

He  was  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Mary  Sharp,  of 
Brighton,  and  was  born  there,  on  the  4th  of  the 
2nd  month,  1812. 

We  believe  it  right  to  give  forth  a  testimony 
concerning  this  our  dear  friend. 

In  his  watchful  and  circumspect  life,  we  have 
seen  the  truth  of  the  Apostle's  declaration,  that 
"  the  just  shall  live  by  faith," — faith  in-the  good- 
ness and  mercy  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord ;  and  in  the  immediate  guidance  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  manifesting,  to  the  attentive  and 
obedient  mind,  the  path  of  duty,  into  which  it 
is  evident  this  our  dear  friend  was  turned  in 
early  life. 

He  was  educated  at  Friends'  School,  Islington 
Road ;  and  previous  to  attaining  his  fourteenth 
year  he  expressed  a  wish  to  become  an  appren- 
tice in  the  Institution,  which  took  place  after  its 
removal  to  Croydon.  His  conduct  during  this 
interesting  period  of  his  life  was  such  as  to  gain 
for  him  the  regard  and  esteem  of  his  friends. 

From  his  own  private  memoranda,  it  appears 
he  was  early  favored  with  some  precious  visita- 
tions of  heavenly  love ;  and,  by  a  submission  to 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  work  of 
righteousness  was  carried  forward  in  his  heart. 

He  was  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  his  various 
duties ;  and  by  early  rising  and  steady  applica- 
tion he  acquired  much  valuable  information,  and 
became  well  qualified  to  impart  instruction  to 
those  who  were  placed  under  his  care. 

The  following  extract  from  his  journal,  dated 
4th  of  10th  month,  1829,  shows  his  fervent  de- 
sires for  Divine  direction  : — "  Began  the  day 
with  secret  prayer  to  the  Lord,  for  assistance  in 
the  discharge  of  my  duty.  Oh  !  for  the  conti- 
nued aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  enable  me  to  walk 
in  the  narrow  way,  that  leads  to  life  and  everlast- 
ing happiness." 

•  "The  darkness  and  the  Dawn  in  India,"  by  John 
WiUon,  Bombay. 
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On  the  10th  of  1st  month,  1830,  he  writes: — 
"  May  I  be  more  and  more  concerned  to  wait 
daily,  and  oftener  than  the  day,  for  a  renewal  of 
strength;  for  without  Divine  assistance,  my  en- 
deavor to  discharge  my  very  important  duties 
aright,  will  be  unavailing." 

The  4th  of  the  2nd  mo.  was  the  18th  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  on  which  he  remarks : — 
"Desires  have  arisen  in  my  mind  that  I  may 
press  forward  with  increasing  ardor;  and  in  a 
state  of  child-like  simplicity  place  my  dependance 
upon  Him  who  is  mighty  to  save,  and  able  to  de- 
liver." 

Previous  to  the  expiration  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, he  offered  himself  as  an  assistant  in  the 
School,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  right  for 
him  so  to  do.  He  was  appointed  to  that  station, 
and  fulfilled  his  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Committee. 

On  the  1st  of  1st  mo.  1837,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing memorandum: — "  Give  me,  0  Lord!  a  wil- 
lingness to  make  a  full  surrender  of  my  soul  to 
Thee,  and  to  withhold  nothing  which  thou  art 
pleased  to  call  for  at  my  hand."  He  further  re- 
marks : — "  It  seems  to  me  increasingly  evident 
that  the  time  is  drawing  near,  in  which,  if  obe- 
dience keep  pace  with  knowledge,  it  will  devolve 
upon  me  to  make,  in  some  way,  a  more  public 
acknowledgment  of  a  desire  to  be  found  on  the 
Lord's  side,  endeavoring  to  fill  up,  in  humble 
dependance  upon  Him,  that  place  in  the  Society, 
and  in  the  Church,  which  he  may  be  pleased  to 
manifest  as  his  will  concerning  me." 

As  time  passed  on,  his  increase  in  religious 
experience  became  apparent;  and  in  his  memo- 
randa desires  are  expressed  for  an  evidence  of 
the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  for  the  sake  of  Him 
"  who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body 
on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sins,  should 
live  unto  righteousness." 

He  was  united  in  marriage  to  his  friend  Han- 
nah Irwin,  on  the  22nd  of  the  8th  month,  1837 ; 
and  in  the  year  1842,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
important  station  of  Superintendent  of  the 
School,  under  the  care  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  London  and  Middlesex,  an  office  for  which 
he  proved  himself  to  be  fully  qualified.  The  in- 
tegrity and  uprightness  of  his  conduct,  the  im- 
partial justice  which  he  kindly  administered  to 
the  children  and  others  of  the  establishment, 
were  conspicuous,  and  afforded  much  satisfaction 
to  the  Committee. 

Our  dear  friend's  first  public  communication 
in  the  ministry  was  in  the  year  1843,  under,  as 
he  expressed  himself,  "  a  renewed  evidence  that 
the  Lord  hath  not  forgotten  to  be  gracious;  that 
He  hath  not  in  anger  shut  up  his  tender  mer- 
cies; but  that  like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  chil- 
dren, so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him." 

On  the  23rd  of  1st  month,  1849,  he  wrote:— 
"  Oh,  Lord,  I  am  oppressed  !  undertake  for  me. 
I  desire  to  serve  thee  faithfully,  and  to  commit 
my  all  to  thee.    Give  me  to  see  more  and  more 
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clearly  the  way  in  which  thou  wouldst  have  me 
walk;  grant  the  restraining  as  well  as  the  con- 
straining influence  of  thy  Holy  Spirit;  preserve 
me  in  humility  and  fear;  and  enable  me  to  run 
in  the  way  of  thy  commandments." 

He  was  recorded  a  minister  by  this  Meeting, 
in  the  year  1849.  Upon  this  weighty  subject 
he  wrote  as  follows : — "  I  have  turned  over  some 
of  the  pages  of  my  past  experience,  and  contem- 
plate, with  adoration  and  gratitude  the  evidences 
of  Almighty  goodness  in  protecting  and  preserv- 
ing me  thus  far.  *  *  *  It  was  from  Him, 
as  I  reverently  believe,  that  I  received,  in  early 
life,  the  intimation  that,  if  faithful,  I  should  at 
some  time  be  called  to  the  sacred  work  of  the 
ministry;  it  was  from  Him,  I  am  also  enabled  to 
believe,  that  I  did  receive  the  call  to  that  work; 
and  it  is  to  Him  that  I  now  desire,  in  humility 
and  fear,  but  with  sincerity  of  heart,  to  devote 
the  residue  of  my  days.  Oh  !  for  an  increase  of 
watchfulness  over  my  own  thoughts,  over  my  own 
family,  and  over  the  large  household  under  my 
charge.  And  may  I  be  favored  also  to  watch 
with  increasing  diligence,  to  discover  the  point- 
ings of  the  Divine  finger  to  any  service  which 
may  be  allotted,  either  in  public  or  more  pri- 
vately." 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  he  was  appointed,  with 
four  other  Friends,  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
to  visit  the  Two  Months  Meeting  of  Friends  of 
Pyrmont  and  Minden.  In  alluding  to  it  in  his 
journal,  he  says: — "I  went  out  poor,  and  re- 
turned empty;  but  through  Divine  goodness  we 
were  not  left  to  ourselves  :  in  the  time  of  need  a 
little  help  was  granted,  as  from  the  sanctuary, 
and  a  degree  of  ability  to  labor,  beyond  what  I 
could  have  asked  or  thought;  for  which  my  soul 
desires,  in  reverent  gratitude,  to  return  thanks 
to  our  Almighty  Helper." 

In  1852,  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  appointed 
a  deputation  to  visit  those  who  profess  our  prin- 
ciples in  the  South  of  France.  Our  dear  friend 
believed  it  to  be  his  religious  duty  to  offer  to  ac- 
company them  on  that  service,  which  was  quite 
satisfactory  to  the  Meeting,  and  his  friends.  In 
this  visit  he  was  much  interested,  and  frequently 
engaged  in  the  ministry.  He  was  favored  to  re- 
turn home,  with  the  sweet  reward  of  peace. 

The  private  journal  of  our  beloved  friend 
clearly  portrays  the  spirit  of  watchfulness  and 
prayer  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  his  daily  endea- 
vors rightly  to  discharge  all  his  civil  and  reli- 
gious duties,  as  a  husband,  a  father,  and  as  the 
head  of  so  large  and  important  an  establishment. 

We  have  to  testify  that  his  ministry  was  sound 
and  edifying,  evidently  under  the  Divine  anoint- 
ing, and  seasoned  with  grace,  to  the  tendering 
our  spirits  before  the  Lord.  He  occasionally  vi- 
sited some  neighboring  Meetings;  but  feeling 
the  weight  of  responsibility  that  was  resting 
upon  him,  he  was  very  careful  not  to  leave  home 
without  some  pressing  call  to  religious  service. 

For  the  extension  of  judicious  care  over  the 
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ajiprentices  and  assistants,  he  was  remarkably 
gifted;  and  he  was  successfully  occupied  in  the 
endeavor  to  train  them  up  "  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord."  They  loved  and  es- 
teemed him ;  and  many  there  are  who  have  cause 
to  remember  him  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
love. 

He  took  a  large  share  in  the  instruction  of  the 
children  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. The  simple,  but  interesting,  manner  in 
which  this  was  imparted  was  well  calculated  to 
promote  religious  feelings  in  their  tender  minds. 
At  the  evening  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  writings  of  our  worthy  predecessors,  he  occa- 
sionally extended  counsel  and  encouragement ; 
whilst  at  other  times  the  voice  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  was  heard  on  their  behalf. 

In  the  autumn  of  1852,  illness  was  prevalent 
in  the  School,  for  several  months,  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  very  serious  illness  of  his  beloved 
wife,  deeply  affected  him.  Much  was  he  tried 
as  one  child  after  another  was  attacked  with  fe- 
verish symptoms.  He  watched  over  them  as 
with  parental  care  and  love,  until  he  was  himself 
much  overdone,  and  seriously  unwell.  On  the 
following  day,  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  ;  and 
much  anxiety  was  awakened  on  his  behalf.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  succeeding  day  he  went  into 
an  adjoining  room,  to  see  his  dear  invalid  wife. 
This  last  interview  proved  a  sorrowful  source  of 
consolation  to  them  both.  They  parted  to  meet 
no  more  on  earth.  Typhus  fever  rapidly  in- 
creased to  a  fearful  extent.  The  mental  powers 
of  this  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord  soon  gave 
way.  An  attack  of  apoplexy  followed,  and  a  re- 
lease from  suffering  was  nigh  at  hand.  There 
were,  however,  brief  intervals  of  consciousness, 
during  which  he  sweetly  recognized  some  of  his 
relatives  and  friends  who  were  permitted  (at 
times)  to  enter  the  chamber  of  death ;  and  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  when  asked  by  his  bro- 
ther, who  tenderly  waited  on  him,  if  he  "  felt 
peaceful,"  he  replied,  with  emphasis,  "  0,  yes." 
The  exemplary  life  of  this  dear  friend  terminated 
on  the  6th  of  1st  month,  1853,  in  the  41st  year 
of  his  age.  He  had  been  recorded  a  minister 
three  years.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Croy- 
don, on  the  First-day  following;  and  the  occa- 
sion was  a  solemn  and  instructive  one,  long  to  be 
remembered. 

In  concluding  this  testimony  concerning  our 
friend,  endeared  to  us  by  the  ties  of  Christian 
regard  and  fellowship,  we  cannot  do  less  than 
express  the  sense  we  feel  of  the  great  loss  we 
have  sustained  by  his  removal,  as  in  the  midst 
of  his  days,  even  when  his  usefulness  in  the 
Church  and  in  his  vocation  was  increasingly 
conspicuous. 

There  are  some  still  left  behind  who  watched 
in  him  the  early  bud,  the  opening  flower,  and  the 
fruit  ripened  for  Heaven,  where,  we  undoubting- 
ly  believe,  his  redeemed  spirit  is  at  rest,  with  his 
Saviour  and  his  God,  for  evermore. 
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For  Friends'  Review. 
FLAX  IN  AMERICA, 
With  some  observations  on  the  history  of  its  cul- 
ture and  manufacture  in  other  countries,  and 
their  prospects  in  our  own. 

(Continued  from  page  108.) 

It  has  b  een  seen  that  the  province  of  Ulster 
has  always  produced  nine-tenths  of  all  the  flax 
grown  in  Ireland.  There  is  curious  incidental 
evidence  at  hand,  of  the  remarkable  effects  of 
this  branch  of  industry  upon  the  morals  and 
prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  province, 
as  compared  with  the  other  portions  of  Ireland. 
One  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Irish 
Relief  Committee,  at  the  time  of  the  famine  in 
1847,  published  the  following  year,  the  result  of 
their  investigations*  into  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  evils  which  had  for  so  long  a  time 
desolated  that  unhappy  country. 

The  object  of  the  book  was  mainly  to  enlighten 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  ruinous  tendencies  of 
a  non-resident  ownership,  and  other  abuses  aris- 
ing from  the  existing  unjust  distribution  of  land- 
ed property  in  Ireland ;  and  it  has  had  its  effect, 
in  contributing  to  the  passage  of  the  celebrated 
"  Encumbered  Estates  Bill,"  which  has  greatly 
tended  to  relieve  many  of  the  evils  it  mainly 
treats  of.  But  two  pages  of  the  whole  three 
hundred  and  fifty,  contained  in  the  work,  are 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  its  important 
linen  manufactures,  the  attention  of  the  author 
not  being  turned  into  that  channel. 

Yet  there  are  in  the  appendix,  a  number  of 
accurate  tables  of  the  comparative  condition  of 
the  different  provinces  and  counties  of  Ireland, 
as  respects  social  and  agricultural  progress.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  province  of  Ulster,  in 
almost  all  the  statistics  which  relate  to  the  phy- 
sical, mental  or  moral  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, is  very  much  in  advance  of  all  the  other 
provinces  or  counties  of  Ireland.  The  annexed 
Tablet  has  been  carefully  compiled  from  the  whole 
list,  which  embraces  too  great  a  variety  of  details 
to  be  admissible  here. 

By  this  abstract  it  appears,  comparing  Ulster 
and  Munstcr  for  instance,  that  although  Ulster 
has  11  percent,  less  arable  land  than  Munster, 
and  21  per  cent,  less  stock  per  100  inhabitants ; 
it  has  20  per  cent,  greater  population  per  100 
acres,  45  per  cent,  more  farms,  18  per  cent, 
greater  number  of  families ;  only  one-fourth  the 
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number  of  murders ;  twice  as  many  males,  and 
nearly  three  times  as  many  females  who  know 
how  to  read ;  and  that  Munster  has  about  50  per 
cent,  more,  both  males  and  females  than  Ulster, 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

Compared  with  Connaught,  with  an  equal 
number  of  inhabitants  per  100  acres,  the  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  Ulster  is  even  greater,  especially 
in  the  ignorance  of  the  population  ;  and  though 
the  number  of  murders  are  much  less  than  in 
Munster,  they  are  still  75  per  cent,  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants 
than  in  Ulster. 

The  disparity  in  some  respects  is  less,  on  com- 
parison with  Leinster;  though  the  number  of 
persons  per  100  acres,  and  the  number  of  farms 
and  families  are  all  about  66  per  cent,  less  than 
Ulster ;  and  the  murders  nearly  three  times  as 
great  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

It  is  true,  that  the  province  of  Ulster,  which 
embraces  nearly  the  entire  manufacture,  as  well 
as  culture  of  flax  in  Ireland,  is  almost  wholly 
Protestant ;  and  that  many  Scotch  families  have 
emigrated  here  from  Glasgow,  and  its  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  it  may  be  argued  that  these  influences 
have  contributed  to  the  superiority  of  the  popu- 
lation. But  neither  Protestanism,  nor  immigra- 
tion, would  have  thriven  without  the  attraction 
of  industry:  and  it  is  enough  for  our  argument 
to  prove,  that  they  all  co-exist,  and  combine  to 
promote  the  general  prosperity  of  the  province. 

Before  passing  to  another  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  of  latter  years  in  systema- 
tizing and  extending  the  growth  of  flax.  The 
old  method  which  the  Ulster  farmer  pursued,  was 
a  very  simple  one.  When  the  seed  was  to  be 
sown,  or  the  harvest  gathered,  both  men  and  wo- 
men were  agriculturalists  and  out-door  laborers. 
At  all  other  seasons  of  the  year,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  family  were  engaged  in  the 
process  of  retting  and  preparing  the  flax,  and 
in  plying  the  distaff  or  spinning-wheel ;  while 
father  and  sons  were  toiling  at  the  looms.  An 
able  bodied  man  could  weave  a  web  or  piece  of 
linen,  containing  fifty-two  yards,  in  about  seven- 
teen days,  or  at  the  rate  of  three  yards  a  day. 
They  looked  to  their  potato  crop,  and  their  pig, 
for  the  family  subsistence ;  and  to  the  small  re- 
turns of  the  spinning-wheel  and  loom,  for  the 
ready  cash  to  pay  their  rent,  and  to  purchase 
clothing,  sugar,  tea,  fuel  and  other  articles  of 
luxury  or  necessity. 
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Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the  efforts  of 
the  government  and  of  individuals,  the  growth 
of  flax  was  decidedly  on  the  decline  in  Ireland, 
in  1828,  when  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
hastened  its  resuscitation,  by  introducing  the  new 
element  of  power  spinning  into  the  country.  A 
large  cotton  factory,  belonging  to  T.  &  A.  Mul- 
holland,  of  Belfast,  was  consumed  by  fire  in  that 
year;  and  the  owners  concluded,  in  rebuilding 
the  premises,  to  adapt  them  to  the  spinning  of 
flax.  They  sent  their  agents  at  once  into  the 
country,  and  bought  up  throughout  Ulster  all 
the  flax  in  the  market  towns,  and  from  the  far- 
mers, that  was  suitable  for  their  purpose.  It  was 
at  once  evident  that  the  material  so  purchased 
was  the  cheapest  flax  in  the  world ;  and  by  ma- 
nufacturing it  into  linens,  this  firm  realized  a 
fortune  in  two  or  three  years. 

Their  success  attracted  the  attention  of  others, 
and  several  large  establishments  followed.  The 
Mulhollands,  however,  were  not  behind  their 
competitors,  and  increased  their  works,  until  they 
now  stand  among  the  largest  flax  spinners  in  the 
world.  Finding  the  domestic  material,  thus  pur- 
chased in  small  quantities,  so  much  more  profita- 
ble than  the  imported  flax,  they  have  labored 
much  to  introduce  and  extend  its  successful  cul- 
tivation in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  they  were 
the  originators  of  the  "  Flax  Improvement  So- 
ciety," before  alluded  to,  as  established  in  1841. 

These  extensive  spinning  mills*  soon  created 
a  demand  for  a  much  larger  supply  of  flax  than 
Ireland  could  furnish,  and  in  addition  to  their 
home  purchases,  they  were  obliged  to  import 
largely  from  Russia  and  Belgium.  The  firm  of 
Mulhollands  alone,  for  several  years,  imported 
.£10,000  (nearly  200,000  dollars)  per  annum,  of 
foreign  flax,  besides  their  purchases  in  Ireland. 
The  regularity  of  the  demand,  however,  and  the 
exertions  of  the  Flax  Society,  to  turn  attention 
to  the  subject,  reacted  largely  on  the  supply; 
and  one  of  this  firm  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Association,  in  1845,  that  they  had  not  imported, 
that  year,  any  flax  at  all,  having  been  able  to 
procure  their  entire  supply  at  home. 

From  this  brief  outline  of  the  progress  of  the 
flax  culture  and  manufacture  in  Ireland,  it  will 
be  observed  how  rapid  has  been  the  recent  deve- 
lopment of  this  branch  of  industry  there ;  and 

*  A  friend  of  the  writer,  Charles  Hartshorne,  who 
visited  Europe  on  this  subject  in  the  early  part  of  1852, 
thus  describes  in  a  letter  from  Guilford,  Ireland,  one 
of  those  large  establishments;  owned  by  Dunbar,  Dick- 
son, McMasters  &  Co. — "  They  employ  2000  hands 
in  their  buildings,  and  3000  in  out-door  or  house  work. 
They  have  a  town  of  5000  inhabitants,  besides  the 
weavers  and  others  in  their  employ  in  the  country 
around.  They  have  schools  for  all  ages,  churches  for  all 
denominations  ;  a  hospital,  and  a  large  reading-room,  in 
which  almost  all  the  magazines  and  a  great  number  of 
newspapers  were  open  to  every  one. 

The  mills  are  driven  by  4  steam  engines  and  a  very 
large  water-wheel,  to  supply  which,  they  erected  at  a 
distance  of  eight  miles,  an  immense  reservoir  covering 
160  acres,  at  a  cost  of  £30,000  (about  $150,000;." 
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how  agriculture  and  commerce,  morality  and 
public  enlightenment  seem  to  have  followed  in 
its  train,  and  flourished  with  its  prosperity.  It 
has  been  seen  that  the  last  fifteen  years  have  ef- 
fected more  for  its  advancement,  than  the  pre- 
vious one  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  been  able 
to  effect,  with  all  the  artificial  aid  of  government 
patronage. 

In  England  and  Scotland,  the  advances  have 
been  even  more  marked  and  rapid  :  for  without 
any  previous  organized  protection,  the  trade  has 
at  once  sprung  up  into  an  existence,  which  rivals 
in  extent  and  vitality  the  long  fostered  industry 
of  Ireland.  The  power  loom  is  far  more  gene- 
rally used  in  Leeds,  Barnsley  and  Dundee  for 
instance,  than  in  the  neighborhood  of  Belfast. 
The  number  of  yards  produced,  also,  is  nearly 
double ;  though  the  quality  of  the  linen  is  not 
nearly  so  fine  as  the  Irish,  and  hence  the  value 
on  the  whole  is  probably  not  greater.  Barnsley 
is  famous  for  her  sheetings,  and  Scotland  for  her 
towellings,  huckaback,  napkins,  table-linen,  and 
other  coarse  fabrics,  extensively  imported  into 
this  country. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture in  Great  Britain,  there  is  another  power- 
ful agency  visible  in  its  present  prosperity,  be- 
sides the  introduction  of  machinery; — the  power 
of  associa  ted  action.  The  complete  division  of 
labor,  and  yet  unity  of  intelligence,  and  harmony 
of  purpose,  which  constitute  the  theory  of  the 
modern  Factory  System,  have  worked  wonders 
in  the  present  day.  It  has  multiplied  many  fold 
the  power  of  man ;  and  has  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  manufacturing  art,  from  the  making  of 
a  pin,  to  the  building  of  a  locomotive. 

It  pervades  also  every  department  of  the  tex- 
tile manufactures  which  have  so  largely  contri- 
buted to  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  the  past 
fifty  years.  Cotton,  woollen,  linen,  silk,  worsted, 
are  all  spun  and  woven  by  square  and  rule.  Is 
a  fine  thread  ordered — the  manager  turns  a  screw 
and  the  spindle  revolves  sixty  times  a  second  in- 
stead of  forty.  Is  a  coarse  fabric  on  the  loom — 
he  adjusts  the  slay  and  shuttle,  and  fifty  or  sixty 
yards  a  day  are  run  off,  instead  of  twenty  or 
thirty.  No  external  change  is  perceptible.  Every 
man,  boy  and  girl  are  at  their  post,  supplying  the 
demands,  correcting  the  errors,  or  bearing  away 
the  proceeds  of  the  dumb  machinery's  labor. 

Even  while  manufacturing  was  in  its  infancy, 
and  still  as  its  name  imports,  the  labor  of  the 
hand,  this  advantage  of  associated  action  was 
known  to  the  Continental  nations  ;  who  were  the 
first  to  adopt  a  system  in  which  they  are  now  so 
far  behind  their  enlightened  neighbors.  Hear 
our  old  friend,  Andrew  Yarrington,  Gent.,  on 
this  subject;  who  is  describing  the  superiority 
of  the  German  customs  of  training  their  children 
to  productive  labor. 

"First  there  is  a  large  room,  and  in  the  middle 
thereof  a  little  box,  like  a  pulpit.  Secondly,  there 
are  benches  built  round  about  the  room  as  there  are 
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in  our  play  houses;  upon  the  benches  sit  two  hundred 
children  spinning,  and  in  the  box  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  sits  the  grand  mistress,  with  a  long  white  wand 
in  her  hand.  If  she  observes  any  of  them  idle,  she 
reaches  them  a  tap  ;  but  if  that  will  not  do,  she  rings 
a  bell  which  by  a  little  cord  is  fixed  to  the  box,  and 
out  comes  a  woman;  she  then  points  to  the  offender, 
and  she  is  taken  away  into  another  room  and  chastised. 
And  all  this  is  done  without  one  word  speaking.  And 
I  believe  this  way  of  ordering  the  young  women  in 
Germany,  is  one  great  cause  that  the  German  women, 
have  so  little  of  the  twit  twat.  And  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  well,  were  it  so  in  England.  And  it  is  clear 
that  the  less  there  is  of  talking,  the  more  there  is  of 
working.  In  a  little  room  by  the  school,  there  is  a 
woman  that  is  preparing  and  putting  flax  on  the  dis- 
taffs ;  and  upon  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  and  pointing 
the  rod  at  the  maid  that  hath  spun  off  her  flax,  she 
hath  another  distaff  given  her,  and  her  spool  of  thread 
taken  from  her,  and  put  into  a  box  with  others  of  the 
same  size  to  make  cloth. 

"And  observe  what  advantages  they  make  of  suit- 
ing their  threads  to  make  cloth,  all  being  of  equal 
threads.  First,  they  raise  their  children  as  they  spin 
finer,  to  the  higher  benches.  Secondly,  they  sort  and 
size  all  the  threads,  so  that  they  can  apply  them  to 
make  equal  cloths.  Whereas,  here  in  England,  one 
woman  or  good  house-wife  hath,  it  may  be,  six  or  eight 
spi?i9iers  belonging  to  her  ;  and  at  some  odd  times  she 
spins  and  also  her  children  and  servants  ;  and  all  this 
thread  shall  go  together,  some  for  woof,  some  for  warp 
to  make  a  piece  of  cloth.  And  as  the  linen  is  manvfac- 
lured  in  England  at  this  day,  it  cannot  be  otherwise." 

In  this  remarkable  passage,  which  is  extracted 
from  the  pamphlet  before  quoted,  we  have  the 
whole  secret  of  the  present  anomalous  position 
of  our  own  country,  with  reference  to  the  Flax 
culture  and  manufacture.  A  hundred  years  ago, 
America  was  on  a  par  with  England  in  this 
branch  of  industry.  Every  farmer  raised  and 
dressed  his  own  flax,  and  his  wife  and  daughters 
spun  and  wove  it  into  linen  fabrics,  for  domestic 
use,  or  for  sale.*  This  custom  is  even  within 
the  recollection  of  thousands  now  living,  who  re- 
member on  their  fathers'  farms  to  have  seen  the 
crop,  and  in  their  mothers'  or  grandmothers' 
chimney  corner,  the  old  fashioned  spinning- 
wheel. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  great  domestic  interest 
has  sprung  up  in  the  growth  and  manufacture  of 
cotton,  which  has  absorbed  all  the  attention  and 
capital  of  our  country.  The  cheapness  of  the 
fabric  drove  linen  out  of  many  domestic  uses ; 
and  the  farmer  found  he  could  make  more  money 
by  growing  corn  or  wheat,  and  his  wife  by  mak- 
ing butter  and  cheese,  for  the  market,  and  buy- 
ing calico  or  corduroy,  for  their  clothing,  than 
by  growing  flax  and  weaving  it.  And  they  were 
undoubtedly  right  in  this  conclusion,  and  were 

•  An  accidental  evidence  is  before  me  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  the  life  of  Esther  de  Berdt,  wife  of  President 
Reed,  of  Pennsylvania,  compiled  by  Wm.  B.  Reed,  of 
this  city. 

I  Having  ordered  some  finer  articles  of  clothing  from 
her  Irirnus  in  England,  she  says,  (Nov.  14th,  1770,) 
"As  to  common  articles  of  wear,  the  country  will 
soon  be  overstocked;  vast  quantities  of  goods  come 
already  from  New  York  and  Maryland,  and  all  the 
country  people  are  spinning  coarse  linen  which  they 
find  their  account  in." 
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wise  to  introduce  cotton  table-cloths,  and  sheets 
and  dresses  in  the  place  of  the  domestic  linen 
ones.  Hence,  the  old  habits  of  our  forefathers 
have  passed  away,  and  flax  and  its  manufacture 
for  the  past  fifty  years  been  almost  forgotten. 

Alpha. 

(To  be  continued.) 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  PLANTS. 
(Conluded  from  page  310  ) 

The  sargossa,  which  grows  on  the  rocks  about 
Jamaica,  is  often  carried  by  the  currents  toward 
the  coast  of  Florida,  and  thence  into  the  North 
American  Ocean,  where  it  lies  thick  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.  The  fruit  of  the  American  cas- 
sia is  thrown  annually  on  the  coast  of  Norway, 
and  frequently  in  so  recent  a  state,  as  to  vegetate, 
when  properly  taken  care  of.  Such  are  the 
double  cocoas  of  the  Molucca  islands,  which  the 
sea  carries  annually  to  the  distance  of  some  hun- 
dred leagues,  and  lands  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
Ripe  and  fresh  seeds  from  the  West  Indies  are 
sometimes  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  Those 
of  Spain  and  France  are  found  on  the  shores  of 
Britain  and  Africa,  and  Asiatic  plants  on  those 
of  Italy. 

Wherever  a  traveller  is  able  to  compare  the 
original  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  the 
sites  they  occupy  on  the  sea-coast,  he  uniformly 
discovers  that  their  seeds  are  admirably  constructed 
for  floating  on  the  water ;  that  while  some  few 
seeds  are  contained  in  capsules,  resembling  bot- 
tles, as  those  of  the  great  gourd ;  others  are  in- 
crusted  with  a  coat  of  wax,  which  enables  them 
to  float,  as  the  berries  of  the  flax-tree,  or  royal 
pimento  of  Louisiana;  that  whilst  a  few  are 
coupled  together  as  double  cocoanuts,  and  per- 
form their  voyages,  like  the  canoes  of  the  South 
Sea  islanders,  many  are  inclosed  in  a  kind  of  bony 
shoes,  that  are  notched  on  the  under-side,  and 
covered  over  on  the  upper  with  a  piece  resembling 
a  ship's  hatch.  These  may  almost  literally  be 
called  shoes  of  speed  and  silence  ;  for  they  pass 
over  the  surface  of  the  billows,  and  journey  on 
by  day  and  night,  amid  the  raging  of  the  ocean, 
where  no  human  foot  would  dare  to  follow  them. 

It  is  beautiful  to  observe  the  harmony  that 
subsists  in  nature.  How  all  things  act  in  concert; 
and  each  is  subservient  to  the  will  of  Him  who 
made  them  !  This  is  obvious  in  the  natural  world. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  us  if  it  were  equally  so  in 
the  moral !  But  in  this,  almost  all  is  wrong. 
There  is  no  love  and  unity.  Men  tear  and  de- 
vour one  another :  the  most  sacred  ties  are  often 
ruptured.  Unhallowed  tempers  break  up  the 
peace  of  families,  and  ruthless  war  desolates  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  globe.  Keligion  can  alone 
shed  a  blessed  influence  upon  the  scene,  and  this 
influence  often  appears  embodied,  amid  the  hide- 
ous chaos,  as  some  beautiful  flowers  on  a  time- 
dismantled  ruin.  But  it  will  not  be  always  so; 
and  we  look  for  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  when  nation  shall 
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no  longer  lift  up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

One  thousand  millions  of  human  beings  are 
conjectured  to  exist  upon  this  revolving  planet. 
But  who  can  number  the  quadrupeds  and  birds, 
the  fishes  that  pass  along  the  paths  of  the  great 
waters,  and  the  insect  population  that  inhabit 
every  leaf  and  open  flower.  Examine  a  map  of 
the  world.  There  are  the  Alps,  and  the  Riphssan 
hills,  and  Caucasus,  and  the  magnificent  sweep  of 
the  Andes.  There  are  the  Cordilleras  and  the 
high  hills  of  Tartary,  and  China.  Yonder  are 
the  snow-clad  mountains  of  the  frozen  region,  and 
beneath  them  rolls  the  Arctic  sea.  Lower  down 
is  Iceland,  the  cultivated  fields  of  Britain,  civi- 
lized Europe,  and  burning  Africa,  the  vast  con- 
tinent of  America,  stretching  from  north  to  south, 
the  smiling  plains  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chili ; 
turbaned  India,  and  all  the  glory  and  luxuriance 
of  the  East.  Look  again,  but  with  the  mental 
eye,  for  the  visual  organ  can  no  longer  follow  it : 
dissimilar  races  of  men  are  conspicuous  in  various 
portions  of  the  globe.  One  part  is  crowded  with 
fair  men,  in  another  are  seen  clear  olive  faces,  in 
another  black.  Some  are  swarthy,  others  of  pale 
complexions.  Their  languages  are  various,  and 
their  modes  of  thinking  widely  different.  Each 
continent,  and  every  large  island,  has  also  its  own 
peculiar  kinds  of  quadrupeds,  and  birds,  and  in- 
sects. The  lordly  lion,  the  boar,  the  antelope, 
the  wild  byson,  the  tusked  elephant,  the  reindeer, 
the  wolf,  the  bear,  and  arctic  fox,  have  all  their 
boundaries  assigned  them.  The  air  is  filled  with 
a  winged  population.  The  lakes  and  ponds,  every 
sea  and  river,  is  stocked  with  fish  and  animated 
beings,  of  strange  forms  and  aspects.  Myriads 
of  insects,  and  creeping  thing  innumerable  are 
seen  walking  in  the  green  savannah,  to  them  for- 
ests of  interminable  length,  and  among  the 
branched  moss  that  clothes  the  roots  and  branches 
of  high  trees.  And  more  than  even  these,  every 
leaf  that  quivers  in  the  sunbeam,  and  every  flower 
that  drinks  the  dew  of  heaven,  is  in  itself  a  world 
of  animated  life. 

Over  the  mighty  whole,  watches  One  who 
never  slumbers,  and  whose  ear  is  ever  open  to  the 
prayers  of  his  children.  He  is  our  Father,  his 
eye  is  perpetually  upon  us,  the  darkness  of  the 
night  cannot  hide  from  him,  he  spieth  out  all  our 
ways.  He  will  not  overlook  us  in  the  thronged 
city ;  nor  need  we  fear  to  be  forgotton  in  the  most 
solitary  place. 


THE  BRIGHT  SIDE. 
There  is  more  sunshine  than  rain — more  joy 
than  pain — more  love  than  hate — more  smiles 
than  tears  in  the  world.  Those  who  say  to  the 
contrary,  we  would  not  choose  for  our  friends  or 
companions.  The  good  heart  the  tender  feel- 
ings, and  the  pleasant  disposition,  make  smiles, 
love,  and  sunshine  everywhere.  A  word  spoken 
pleasantly  is  a  large  spot  of  sunshine  on  the  sad 
heart,  and  who  has  not  seen  its  effects  ?  A  smile 


is  like  the  bursting  out  of  the  sun  behind  the 
cloud,  to  him  who  thinks  he  has  no  friend  in  the 
wide  world.  The  tear  of  affection,  how  brilliantly 
it  shines  along  the  path  of  life !  A  thousand 
gems  make  a  milky  way  on  earth  more  glorious 
than  the  glorious  cluster  over  our  heads. 


IDLENESS. 

Many  of  the  miseries  and  vices  of  man- 
hood proceed  from  idleness ;  with  men  of  quick 
minds,  to  whom  it  is  especially  pernicious,  this 
habit  is  commonly  the  fruit  of  many  disappoint- 
ments and  schemes  oft  baffled;  and  men  fail  in 
their  schemes  not  so  much  for  the  want  of 
strength,  as  from  the  ill  direction  of  it.  The 
weakest  living  creature,  by  concentrating  his 
powers  on  a  single  object,  can  accomplish  some- 
thing; the  strongest,  by  dispersing  his  over 
many,  may  fail  to  accomplish  anything.  The 
drop,  by  continued  falling,  bores  its  passage 
through  the  hardest  rock — the  hasty  torrent 
rushes  over  it  with  hideous  uproar  and  leaves  no 
trace  behind. —  Thomas  Carlyle. 


The  mind  is  never  so  sensibly  disposed  to  pity 
the  sufferings  of  others,  as  when  it  is  itself  sub- 
dued and  softened  by  calamity. —  Gleanings. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

"  And  when  Saul  inquired  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord 
answered  him  not." — 1st  Samuel,  xxviii.  6. 

Hark  !  a  loud  and  fearful  lesson! 
Mortal,  grave  it  on  thy  heart ; 
Listen  to  the  voice  of  mercy, 
Ere  it  from  thy  soul  depart. 

To  the  voice  of  duty  hearken, 
Be  its  mandates  e'er  so  small; 
Each  requirement  freely  offered 
To  thy  heavenly  Master's  call, 

Yieldeth  flowers  of  peace  unfading,  :,  , 

Bound  by  silken  bands  of  love; 
Addeth  each  another  jewel 
To  the  treasures  stored  above. 

Every  trial  meekly  suffered, 
Every  victory  hardly  won, 
Tunes  the  heart-strings  to  the  anthem, 
"  Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done." 

But  if  thou  refuse  to  listen 
To  the  pleadings  of  thy  God, 
Wandering  through  the  devious  mazes, 
By  his  followers  never  trod, 

"Be  not  deceived,  God  ne'er  is  mocked, 
But  as  thou  sowest  thou  shalt  reap  :" 
Too  late  in  terror  thou  mayst  wake 
From  this  long  and  fatal  sleep. 

On  the  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
Where  no  rain  nor  dew  shall  fall, 
Seeking  vainly  fields  of  offering, 
Thou  for  strength  and  help  mayst  call. 

And  when  too  late  thou  seek'st  to  know 

His  long  and  oft  resisted  will, 

Like  Saul,  thou  mayst  in  anguish  find 

Thy  Saviour's  voice  forever  still.  E. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — By  the  arrival  of  the 
Steamship  Niagara,  at  Boston,  on  the  28th  and 
of  the  Arctic  at  New  York,  on  the  30th  ult.,  Liver- 
pool dates  have  been  received  respectively  to  the 
15th  and  19th  ult. 

England. — The  Queen  and  all  the  ministers  had 
returned  to  London.  Prolonged  cabinet  councils 
had  been  held,  but  the  proceedings  had  not  tran- 
spired. 

The  Sheffield  manufacturers  have  memorialized 
Government  against  war,  and  in  aid  of  Turkey. 
A  large  meeting  in  favor  of  Turkey  has  been  held 
in  London. 

The  cotton  mills  at  Preston  were  to  be  tempora- 
rily closed  by  the  owners  in  order  to  starve  their 
operatives  into  submission.  Great  mortality  from 
Cholera  having  taken  place  in  a  district  of  the 
town  of  Stockton,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
infected  district  had'  either  fled  or  been  removed. 
This  and  other  measures  adopted,  appear  to  have 
had  a  decided  effect  in  checking  the  progress  of 
the  epidemic. 

The  Peace  Conference  at  Edinburgh  had  ad- 
journed. 

The  Times  says,  that  the  Turkish  manifesto 
is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  unanswerable 
State  papers  that  has  been  issued  during  the 
present  century. 

France. — Two  hundred  political  arrests  were 
made  at  Paris,  on  the  night  of  the  16th  ult. 
Among  them  was  M.  Goodchaux,  the  Minister  of 
France  under  the  Provisional  Government. 

The  Moniteur  publishes  an  Imperial  Decree, 
granting,  until  7th  month  31st,  1854,  to  foreign 
coasting  vessels  conveying  corn,  rice,  potatoes  and 
dried  pulse  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  same  pri- 
vilege in  French  ports  as  French  vessels. 

Italy. — Manifestations  of  political  agitation  have 
taken  place  in  various  parts  of  Italy. 

Considerable  agitation  prevailed  among  the  refu- 
gees in  Piedmont,  and  the  Government  has  felt  it 
necessary  to  establish  a  supervision  over  them  for 
their  own  good." 

Austria  was  strengthening  all  her  coasts  in  Italy, 
under  apprehension  of  an  insurrection. 

A  letter  from  Turin  says  that  the  Piedmontese 
Government  had  been  requested  not  to  admit  Mr. 
Foresti,  a  naturalized  American,  as  Consul  for  the 
United  States,  alleging  that  he  is  a  disciple  of 
Mazzini. 

Corn  may  now  be  imported  into  the  Papal  States, 
duty  free,  until  the  2d  month  next. 

The  Papal  Government  has  forbidden  the  export 
of  grain. 

Naples  is  threatened  with  a  scarcity  of  bread- 
stuffs,  and  the  government  contemplates  purchasing 
grain. 

Belgium. — The  intrigues  and  increasing  influ- 
ence, in  high  places,  of  the  reactionary  party  are 
beginning  to  excite  alarm  throughout  the  entire 
kingdom,  already  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  an 
eventful  war,  by  the  dearness  of  provisions  and  by 
the  discontent  of  the  working  classes. 

Russia. — The  position  which  Prussia  would  take 
in  the  present  crisis,  has  been  looked  to  with 
much  anxiety.  It  is  now  understood  that  she  has 
decided,  not  for  neutrality  only,  but  to  use  all  her 
ellorts  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 


Austria. — The  Minister  of  War  has  announced, 
that  a  reduction  of  the  army  would  immediately 
be  made  by  means  of  an  extensive  system  of  fur- 
loughs. This  is  received  as  conclusive  evidence, 
that  Austria  will  remain  neutral,  if  possible. 

Russia  and  Turkey. — War  between  these  Pow- 
ers seem  almost  inevitable.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  officially  published  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Russia,  and  has  given  instructions  to  Omar 
Pasha,  to  demand  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  Principalities,  and  to  commence 
hostilities,  if,  after  a  delay  of  fifteen  days  from  the 
arrival  of  his  despatch  at  the  Russian  head-quar- 
ters, an  answer  in  the  negative  should  be  returned. 

It  is  distinctly  understood  that  should  the  reply 
of  Prince  Gortschakoff  be  negative,  the  Russian 
agents  are  to  quit  the  Ottoman  States,  and  that  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  respective  subjects  of 
the  two  governments  shall  be  broken  off. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Sublime  Porte  will  not 
consider  it  just  to  lay  an  embargo  upon  Russian 
merchant  vessels,  as  has  been  the  practice.  Con- 
sequently, they  will  be  warned  to  resort  either  to 
the  Black  Sea  or  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  they 
shall  think  fit,  within  a  term  that  shall  hereafter 
be  fixed.  Moreover,  the  Ottoman  government  be- 
ing unwilling  to  place  hindrances  in  the  way  of 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  subjects  of 
friendly  powers,  will  during  the  war  leave  the 
Straits  open  to  their  mercantile  marine. 

The  Porte  has  further  addressed  a  manifesto  to 
the  four  Powers,  but  it  had  not  been  published. 
It  was  also  stated  that  the  Turks  intended  com- 
mencing hostilities  in  the  direction  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  in  Georgia.  The  Russians  have  about 
80,000  men  in  those  parts. 

On  the  27th  ult.,  Schamyl  issued  from  the  moun- 
tains with  his  forces,  and  broke  into  the  Russian 
district  of  Dscharo,  Bielokansk,  where  he  made 
an  attack  on  the  fortress  of  Vovysakatal.  Gen. 
Orbelian  marched  to  meet  the  mountaineers,  and, 
after  hard  fighting,  which  lasted  till  nightfall,  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  them  back. 

A  telegraphic  despatch  from  Vienna  announces 
that  advices  had  been  received  there,  stating  that 
Prince  Gortschakoff  had  sent  a  reply  to  the  de- 
mand made  by  the  Porte  to  evaeuate  the  Princi- 
palities within  fifteen  days.  The  answer  was  to 
the  effect  that  he,  the  Russian  Commander-in- 
chief,  was  neither  authorised  to  commence  hosti- 
lities, to  conclude  peace,  nor  to  avacuate  the 
Principalities;  consequently,  he  would  do  neither 
one  nor  the  other. 

This  reply  is  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the 
Prince  will  await  orders  from  St.  Petersburgh. 

Servia  has  offered  to  the  Porte  a  force  of  20,000 
men,  and  the  Scherif  of  Mecca  has  sent  word  that 
30,000  Arab  horsemen,  perfectly  armed,  have  so- 
licited the  favor  of  being  allowed  to  march  against 
Russia.  Large  numbers,  also,  of  Hungarian  and 
Polish  refugees  in  the  United  States  and  different 
parts  of  Europe,  have  offered  their  services. 

Deseret.— News  from  Deseret  to  8th  mo.  25th, 
have  been  received.  John  M.  Bernhisel  has  been 
elected  Delegate  to  Congress. 

The  Bishops  of  all  the  wards  of  the  city  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  have  reported  unanimously  in  fa- 
vor of  walling  in  the  whole  city — the  wail  to  be 
built  of  mud,  mixed  with  straw  or  hay  an,d 
gravel.  ,.  ,  ,;  ,,•  ;  ,•„  .;• ,...;]  I 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  IN  NORWAY. 
(Continued  from  page  115.) 

Ia  the  8tli  month,  1818,  our  friends  Stephen 
Grellet  and  William  Allen,  accompanied,  agree- 
ably to  the  expectation  indicated  in  the  forego- 
ing letter,  by  Enoch  Jacobsen,  arrived  at  Sta- 
vanger.  Of  the  visit  to  that  place  and  their 
labors  among  the  few  professors  with  Friends,  the 
subjoined  accounts  are  chiefly  extracted  from  the 
Life  of  William  Allen. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  we  went  to  wait  upon  a 
person,  who  is  a  Lutheran,  and  holds  the  office 
of  dean.  We  spent  about  an  hour  with  him, 
and  were  kindly  received.  We  conversed  about 
Bible  Society  business.  He  says  that  there  is  a 
great  want  of  Bibles  amongst  them ;  and  that, 
out  of  five  or  six  hundred  families  in  Stavanger, 
not  more  than  fifty  have  a  Bible;  that  the 
people  are  willing  to  subscribe  and  pay  for  them ; 
and  some  have  actually  paid;  but  they  cannot 
get  them  from  the  so-called  Bible  Society  of 
Christiana.  We  purpose  to  attend  to  this  sub- 
ject when  we  go  there.  .  .  .  The  dean  ex- 
pressed great  regard  for  our  religious  Society  as 
a  body  ;  and,  after  this  conference,  which  seemed 
of  considerable  importance,  we  parted  in  love. 

"  We  then  went  to  the  house  of  Lars  Larsen, 
a  carpenter,  who  is  considered  firmly  settled  in 
the  principles  of  Friends.  A  young  man,  a 
fisherman,  who  lives  with  him,  also  professes  with 
us,  and  had  been  rowing  a  considerable  distance 
in  his  boat,  till  his  hands  were  blistered,  to  give 
notice  of  the  meeting  to-morrow.  We  sat  down 
together  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  and,  presently, 
two  young  women,  in  the  station  of  servants, 
came  in  also;  and,  truly,  we  were  favored  in 


silence,  to  feel  that  which  is  beyond  words.  Our 
hearts  were  contrited ;  and,  after  a  considerable 
time,  dear  Stephen  addressed  them,  Enoch 
Jacobsen  interpreting  sentence  by  sentence. 
These  simple-hearted  people  were  much  affected 
and  yet  comforted.  I  added  a  few  words  to- 
wards the  close. 

"  We  went  next  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
town,  to  call  upon  Enoch's  mother.  His  sister, 
who  is  married,  and  has  four  children,  lives  with 
her ;  and  his  youngest  sister  was  also  there.  We 
had  a  religious  opportunity  with  them,  in  which 
Stephen  had  much  valuable  matter  to  communi- 
cate.   They  seemed  contrited. 

"  8th  month,  27th.  We  went  a  little  way  out 
of  Stavanger  to  Lars  Larsen's  to  attend  the  usual 
meeting.  There  were  seven  men,  besides  our- 
selves, and  about  as  many  women ;  also  two  chil- 
dren. After  we  had  remained  some  time  in 
silence,  S.  Grellet  spoke  in  ministry,  Enoch,  as 
usual,  interpreting;  prayer  was  then  vocally 
offered,  which  was  also  interpreted.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  propriety  of  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  discipline,  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  those  professing  with  Friends 
in  this  place,  was  submitted  to  them.  Several 
expressed  their  concurrence  with  our  proposal ; 
they  appeared  in  a  tender  state,  and  I  believe 
were  much  comforted. 

"A  few  plain  rules  of  discipline  were  accord- 
ingly prepared ;  and,  being  much  approved  by 
the  little  community,  were  gladly  received  and 
adopted." 

The  help  thus  afforded  to  these  sincere-hearted 
people  was  evidently  very  seasonable  :  and  W. 
A.  speaks  with  satisfaction  of  the  religious  in- 
tercourse which  he  and  S.  Gr.  had  with  them:  ;; 

From  other  information  it  appears  that  the 
first  meeting  for  discipline  was  held  at  Stavanger, 
on  the  29th  of  the  8th  month,  1818,  when  eight 
individuals  were  recognized  as  members  of  the 
Society.  Elias  Tasted  was  appointed  clerk  of 
the  two  months'  meeting.  He  had  been  married 
on  the  15th  of  the  7th  month,  this  being  the 
first  marriage  amongst  Friends  in  Norway.* 

The  queries  and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
discipline,  were  sent  to  Christiana,  that  they 
might  correspond  with  the  meeting  at  Stavanger ; 

*  Four  of  this  little  company  afterwards  emigated 
to  America.  Elias  Tasted  and  his  wife  are  all  that 
remain  of  them  now,  in  the  year  1818,  at  Stavanger. 
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but  this  correspondence  was  only  kept  up  about 
two  years. 

Of  this  meeting,  W.  Allen  remarks,  "  Feel- 
ings of  sweetness  and  solemnity  prevailed,  and 
the  business  was  got  through  satisfactorily." 

8th  month,  30th.  W.  Allen  says,  "The 
Friends  here  hold  two  meetings  on  First  Day. 
They  have  hired  a  large  room,  which  is  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  More  came  this  morn- 
ing than  we  expected,  and  there  were  about  fifty 
present  in  all.  The  people  were  remarkably 
quiet,  and  it  was  a  satisfactory  time.  After 
dinner,  I  felt  sweetly  comforted  with  a  sense  of 
the  Divine  presence  and  love ;  and,  about  three 
o'clock,  we  prepared  to  go  to  the  afternoon  meet- 
ing. I  was  apprehensive  that  it  would  be 
crowded,  curiosity  having  been  excited  by  the 
meeting  in  the  morning;  and,  moreover,  they 
have  no  public  worship  in  the  afternoon,  every 
third  First  Day,  because  the  preacher  goes  to 
another  place,  and  this  happened  to  be  the  case 
to-day. 

"  When  we  reached  the  place,  We  found  it 
rather  difficult  to  get  in;  the  room  was  soon 
filled,  and  many  were  on  the  stairs.  Indeed,  I 
was  afraid  of  some  mischief,  from  squeezing, 
more  than  two  hundred  being  in  the  room  :  most 
of  them  were  standing.  Considering  all  circum- 
stances they  behaved  as  well  as  we  could  expect ; 
and  Stephen  had  a  long  and  satisfactory  commu- 
nication in  ministry.  After  it  was  over,  the 
people  seemed  desirous  of  shaking  hands  with 
us,  and  nothing  but  respect  was  shewn  us. 
Enoch  acquitted  himself  exceedingly  well  as  an 
interpreter. 

8th  month  31st.  "  In  the  afternoon,  we  had 
a  precious  religious  opportunity  with  those  who 
are  considered  members  of  our  Society.  About 
twelve  were  present.  These  poor  people  were 
very  tender  and  broken,  and  we  parted  with 
them  under  strong  feelings  of  sympathy  and 
affection." 

9th  month  7th.  They  arrived  at  Christian- 
sand.  Here  they  do  not  appear  to  have  found 
any  Friends;  but  W.  A.  mentions  some  of 
those  persons  called  "Saints."  "They  attend 
public  worship,  but  have  also  their  own  meetings. 
We  have  not  found  it  our  place  to  go  after  them ; 
but,  as  some  of  them  had  wished  to  sec  us,  we 
consented  to  go,  and  found  between  thirty  and 
forty  assembled  to  meet  us ;  most  of  them  were 
men.  They  listened  very  attentively  to  what  we 
said.  Some  of  them  seemed  in  a  very  tender, 
feeling  state;  and  all  were  respectful  and  loving." 

On  their  way  to  Christiania,  they  stopped  at 
Areiulal,  a  great  sea-port.  Amongst  other  oc- 
currences here,  he  remarks  on  some  of  his  own 
exercises,  "  On  returning  to  the  inn,  I  retired  to 
my  chamber,  and  Pelt  my  mind,  which  had  been 
low  before,  comfortably  stayed  on  God. 

"  A  person,  who  is  one  of  those  denominated 
'Saints,'  called  upon  us,  and  asked  us  to  visit 
them,  which  wc  agreed  to  do,  and  went  to  take 


coffee  with  them  about  seven  o'clock.  He  and 
his  wife  seem  pious,  well-disposed  persons.  We 
afterwards  had  a  religious  opportunity  with  about 
seven  or  eight  of  them,  when  there  was  some- 
thing precious  to  be  felt." 

Proceeding  on  their  journey,  W.  A.  remarks, 
"  One  of  our  drivers  is  a  steady,  intelligent  man, 
and  a  schoolmaster.  The  plan  for  the  country 
schools  is  to  have  a  schoolmaster  for  the  parish, 
who  keeps  a  school  for  a  week  at  one  farm-house, 
then  a  week  at  the  next;  and  so,  taking  them 
in  course,  all  the  children  following  from  one 
house  to  another,  he  is  about  a  year  in'  making 
his  round.  The  most  remote  of  the  children 
have  only  about  three  miles  to  go.  He  had  no 
Testament,  and  was  made  happy  in  being  pre- 
sented with  one.  Their  Catechisms,  &c,  are 
the  principal  books  read  in  the  schools.  Among 
the  higher  classes  in  Norway,  there  appears  to  be 
a  tendency  to  scepticism ;  and  among  the  lower, 
to  bigotry. 

9th  month  23d.  "Fifth  day.  Having  ar- 
rived at  Christiania  two  days  previously,  we  went 
to  Canute  Halversen's,  a  person  professing  with 
Friends,  to  attend  their  small  meeting,  which  is 
held  in  a  room  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
There  were  about  eight  men  present,  besides  our- 
selves, and  four  women.  I  felt  something  sweet 
and  peaceful." 

In  a  visit  to  one  of  the  prisons  in  ChristiaDia, 
W.  A.  remarks,  "  We  were  shocked  to  find  about 
twenty  young  persons  confined  here,  not  for  any 
crime,  but  merely  because  they  had  neglected  to 
learn  their  Catechism,  and  consequently  could 
not  be  confirmed  by  the  priest.  Thus  they  were 
sent,  literally  and  avowedly,  to  be  prepared  for 
confirmation,  to  a  place  where  they  were  confined 
with  felons  and  criminals  of  all  descriptions. 
Some  amongst  them  were  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years  of  age.  The  officers  who  accompanied  us 
joined  in  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  this 
measure  ;  but  in  this  country,  such  is  the  sway 
of  the  clergy,  that  a  person  not  confirmed  is 
almost  considered  an  outlaw.  We  stated  our 
feelings  very  freely,  and  have  reason  to  think 
that  the  matter  will  be  taken  up. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  we  had  a  solid  religious 
opportunity  with  Enoch  Jacobscn,  Canute  and 
Ann  Halvcrsen,  and  the  young  lawyer,  Sorcn 
Schutz,  who  are  to  become  the  first  members  of 
our  Society  here,  according  to  the  principles 
agreed  to  at  Stavangcr.  It  ended  satisfactorily. 
In  the  closing  pause,  I  had  to  offer  them  a  little  i 
encouragement.  We  afterwards  went  some  dis- 
tance to  take  tea  at  the  house  of  a  merchant, 
named  Ericksen,  who,  with  some  of  his  family, 
were  piously  disposed,  and  seemed  leaning  to-  I 
wards  the  principles  of  Friends.  Wc  had  a  pre- 
cious  religious  meeting  with  them." 

9th  mo.  27.    "We  went  to  meeting  at  ten. 
There  were  about  twelve  men  present,  and  seven 
women.    My  mind  was  low;  but  I  thought  we  I 
were  favored  with  the  Lord's  presence  amongst  J 
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us.  In  the  afternoon,  a  few  more  persons  at- 
tended than  in  the  morning.  I  ventured  to  pre- 
cede my  dear  companion  in  addressing  them,  and 
had  solid  peace  in  this  movement." 

In  the  12th  month,  1821,  our  dear  friend, 
Thomas  Shillitoe,  arrived  at  Christiania,  being- 
engaged  on  religious  service  in  Norway,  &e.  He 
appears  to  have  continued  to  labor,  in  and  near 
that  city,  nearly  six  months,  attending  the  little 
meetings  of  Friends  regularly  as  they  occurred, 
both  on  First  clays  and  during  the  week.  His 
notice  of  his  religious  services  on  these  occa- 
sions, in  his  Journal,  is  extremely  brief;  nor 
does  he  mention  either  the  names  or  number  of 
those  who  attended,  except  in  a  very  few  in- 
stances. He  appears  to  have  had  useful  service 
in  visiting  persons  of  power  and  influence  in  and 
about  the  city ;  to  have  labored  for  the  correc- 
tion of  their  faults  with  much  plainness ;  and,  in 
general,  this,  his  faithfulness,  appears  to  have 
been  duly  appreciated.  He  was  treated  with 
much  kindness  and  hospitality. 

On  arriving  at  Christiania,  he  was  taken  by 
Enoch  Jacobsen  to  a  tavern,  where  he  was  ex- 
pected to  lodge ;  but  feeling  uncomfortable  there, 
he  was  kindly  accommodated  at  Hans  Ericksen's, 
where  he  remained  during  the  whole  of  his  stay 
in  that  city. 

Their  religious  meetings  were  sometimes  at- 
tended by  a  few  strangers,  in  addition  to  those 
who  usually  attended ;  Enoch  Jacobsen  acting  as 
interpreter.  On  one  occasion,  he  remarks,  "  In 
the  afternoon,  I  was  led  to  speak  so  pointedly  to 
a  state,  present,  as  tried  me  not  a  little,  after  I 
took  my  seat  again ;  fearing  I  had  been  led 
astray,  in  what  I  had  thus  communicated,  by  the 
grand  adversary.  This  buffeting  I  was  permit- 
ted to  endure,  doubtless  in  great  wisdom,  to  hum- 
ble and  keep  down  the  creature ;  until  a  Friend, 
who  might  observe  the  sadness  of  countenance  I 
manifested,  informed  me  that  what  I  had  to  de- 
liver in  the  meeting  was  as  applicable  to  the  con- 
duct and  general  character  of  an  individual  pre- 
sent, as  it  could  have  been  had  I  been  acquainted 
with  his  whole  proceedings  for  a  long  time  past, 
and  that  the  individual  received  it  as  belonging 
to  himself. 

"  I  thought  I  never  more  sensibly  felt,  than 
during  my  labors  this  afternoon,  the  necessity  of 
the  instrument  becoming  like  a  clean  tube, 
.through  which  liquor  passes  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  free  from  the  defilements  of  all  crea- 
turely  wisdom  or  activity,  and  from  all  the  ob- 
structions of  the  creaturely  will,  in  doing  or  not 
doing." 

First  Day.  "  Attended  the  usual  meetings, 
and  passed  the  evening  comfortably  in  the  family 
I  am  in  ;  the  day  closing  with  the  language  of, 
'  Return  to  thy  rest,  0  my  soul ;  for  the  Lord 
hath  dealt  bountifully  with  thee.'  " 

First  Day  (the  day  of  the  month  is  rarely 
given  in  this  journal).  "  The  meeting  this  morn- 
ing was  a  season  of  Divine  refreshment  to  those 


possessed  of  a  sincere  desire  to  be  found  travel- 
ling Zion-ward.  What  a  mercy  is  this,  to  know 
that  the  Lord  is  yet  with  Zion,  willing  to  comfort 
all  her  mourners,  and  to  satisfy  her  poor  with 
bread,  wherever  scattered,  up  and  down,  on  the 
face  of  this  earth. 

"  In  the  afternoon  meeting,  for  some  time,  I 
had  hard  work  to  come  at  any  true  settlement  of 
mind;  but,  after  awhile,  I  was  favored  to  get 
under  exercise;  and,  in  time,  life  was  felt  to 
arise.  We  had  four  strangers,  in  addition  to  our 
usual  number.  The  meeting  closed  under  a  sense 
that  He  who  promised  to  be  with  the  two  or 
three,  had,  in  mercy,  been  mindful  of  us." 

(To  be  continued.) 

MEMOIR  OF  JONATHAN  HUTCHINSON. 
(Continued  from  page  85. ] 

1827,  5th  mo.  5.    To  ...  . 

Shouldst  thou  ask  the  cause  of  my  not  writing, 
it  might  seem  strange  for  a  man  out  of  business 
to  ascribe  it  to  too  much  occupation.  And  yet, 
if  I  mistake  not,  this  has  been  the  principal  oc- 
casion, my  mind  having,  for  a  long  time  past, 
been  so  involved  in  suffering  as  in  no  very  incon- 
siderable degree  to  seal  my  lips  and  restrain  my 
pen.  Of  these  trials  I  account  the  general  illness 
with  which  both  my  own  and  my  son's  family 
were  visited  last  autumn,  to  make  but  a  small 
part.  Indeed,  I  viewed  with  composure,  perhaps 
I  ought  to  say  with  hope,  the  probability  that  I 
might  be  gently  passing  away.  My  afflictions, 
if  such  I  may  call  them,  have  proceeded  from 
other  sources ;  and  I  will  not  conceal  from  thee, 
as  a  father  in  the  truth,  that  sympathy  with  the 
suffering  of  many  individuals,  and  solicitude  for 
the  state  of  our  poor,  yet  dear  little  religious 
society,  in  divers  places,  have  often  brought  me 
into,  and  generally  kept  me  in,  a  reduced  and 
stripped  situation  of  spiritual  feeling ;  so  that  the 
caution  for  which  thou  hast  kindly  given  me  cre- 
dit, may  perhaps,  as  to  outward  religious  acts, 
either  by  word  or  writing,  have  on  the  whole 
rather  increased  than  diminished. 

It  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  assent  with 
the  understanding  to  important  truths  of  any 
kind ;  but  really  to  feel  the  force  of  these  truths 
is  another  thing — to  be  made  truly  sensible  that 
of  ourselves  we  can  really  do  nothing;  and  to 
see  that,  with  the  addition  of  a  living  and  power- 
ful ministry,  for  such  we  have,  it  is  impossible, 
without  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  and  their  own 
obedience,  either  to  raise  or  to  support  a  single 
spiritual  character,  or  even  to  keep  alive  our  own 
souls ;  for  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct 
his  steps. 

When  we  consider  that  time  is  needful  to  give 
these  important  and  humiliating  religious  expe- 
riences, that  it  is  also  not  until  the  lapse  of  years 
that  some  of  our  greatest  outward  trials  overtake 
us,  in  the  dissolution  of  our  oldest  and  closest 
friendships,  the  loss  of  adult  children,  and  other 
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painful  circumstances ;  when  all  this  is  daily  re- 
flected on,  does  it  not  seem  as  if  some  of  life's 
bitterest  cups — some  of  affliction's  severest 
strokes,  and  some  of  nature's  greatest  bereave- 
ments— were  reserved  for  the  latter  stages  of  our 
probationary  course  ?  And  if  we  view  this  scale 
of  discipline  as  intended,  or  at  least  calculated, 
to  wean  us  more  effectually  from  the  present 
world,  and  prepare  us  for  a  better,  by  putting 
those  Christian  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  love, 
which  we  have  long  professed,  to  the  closest  trial 
just  before  we  quit  the  stage,  is  not  this  some- 
what analogous  to  what  is  practiced  in  the  schools 
of  literature  and  science,  where  the  hardest  les- 
sons are  given  to  the  highest  class  of  learners  ? 

7th  mo.  7th.  To  ...  .  "Ah,  my  dear  friend, 
unworthiness  is  indeed  engraven  on  my  heart  in 
characters  never  to  be  obliterated ;  but  blessed 
be  the  name  of  a  gracious  God,  the  covenant  of 
his  mercy  is  also,  I  trust,  indelibly  engraven 
there;  so  that,  although  in  days  past  sin  has 
greatly  and  grievously  abounded,  yet,  since  the 
kindness  and  goodness  of  the  Most  High  appeared 
to  my  benighted  soul,  grace  has  much  more 
abounded  to  his  praise  and  my  own  humiliation. 
May  I  never  desire  to  rise  above  this  state  of  self- 
abasement  until  time,  with  all  its  trials  and  temp- 
tations, is  at  an  end ;  and  until,  should  such  be 
my  favored  experience,  death  shall  be  swallowed 
up  in  victory !  Then,  indeed,  and  not  till  then, 
all  will  be  happiness  without  alloy.  In  the  mean- 
time, let  us  consider  the  feeling  of  a  little  peace 
with  Grod,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  an 
unspeakable  favor;  and  even  the  more  negative 
sense  of  no  condemnation,  is  a  thing  by  no  means 
to  be  despised." 

To  ...  .  "It  may  not  be  always  easy  for 
the  Christian  to  resemble  what  I  think  is  fabled 
of  the  nightingale — sing  with  his  bi'east  upon 
the  thorn  which  presses  it;  nor  may  it  be  much 
more  easy  for  him  to  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  in  a 
strange  land.  And  yet,  though  difficult,  I  have 
thought  these  things,  or  things  comparable  to 
them,  may  not  be  impossible.  All  things  it  is 
said  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth.  May  it 
not  therefore  be  possible  for  the  believer  to  sing 
the  sweetest  of  all  melodies,  the  song  of  resigna- 
tion in  the  hour  of  adversity  and  trial  ?  May  it 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  take  down  the  harp 
from  the  willows,  and,  contrasting  the  goodness 
and  mercy  which  have  followed  him  all  his  life 
long  with  his  own  imbecility  and  unworthiness, 
chant  the  praises  of  his  Preserver  and  Redeemer 
beside  the  proud  waters  of  Babylon,  even  though 
her  swelling  waves,  many  in  number  and  mighty 
in  strength,  should  despise  his  humble  and  soli- 
tary strain  ? 

"  There  are  resting-places  for  the  Lord's  ser- 
vants and  children,  though  they  may  at  times 
but  resemble  '  a  sunny  island  in  a  stormy  main,' 
or  'a  spot  of  azure  in  a  cloudy  sky.'  Oh,  that 
the  Gracious  Being  who,  even  whilst  inhabitant-; 
of  this  vale  of  tears,  has  brought  us  to  some 
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knowledge  of  Himself,  of  ourselves,  and  of  each 
other,  may  so  enable  us  to  walk  with  acceptance 
before  Him,  during  the  remainder  of  our  stay  in 
it,  as  that  we  may  ultimately  receive  in  a  better 
world,  in  such  mode  and  degree  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  his  holy  will,  a  full  consummation  of 
that  happiness  whereof,  though  most  undeserving, 
He  has  given  us  an  earnest  and  a  foretaste  here 
below !" 

To  ...  .  "Though  I  believe  it  is  better 
that  many  of  our  sorrows  should  be  borne,  and 
our  prayers  uttered  in  secret,  yet  I  believe  there 
are  times  when  we  may  with  seriousness  and 
discretion  open  our  minds  to  a  friend.  Led  to 
it  by  our  mutual  sympathies,  I  therefore  incline 
to  tell  thee,  my  dear  friend,  that  thou  hast  not 
been  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  shades  of 
the  evening  sometimes  appear  to  me  rather  som- 
bre— that,  at  other  times,  I  seem  to  myself  feeble 
and  sore  broken.  Again,  the  waters  are  so  deep, 
and  the  tossing  from  wave  to  wave  so  incessant, 
that  there  is  no  standing;  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  the  surrounding  darkness  is  too  palpable 
and  dense  even  for  prayer  to  penetrate.  All  this 
has  of  latter  days  come  within  the  range  of  my 
experience,  and  was  perhaps  never  more  my 
experience  than  at  the  time  thy  last  letter  arrived, 
which  was  the  more  welcome  to  me,  because  it 
not  only  spoke  distinctly  of  such  trials  as  these, 
but  of  the  possibility  of  preservation  in  the  midst 
of  them.  This  brings  to  my  recollection  the  re- 
markable language  of  the  evangelical  prophet  to 
a  tried  remnant  formerly :  '  Wherefore,  glorify 
ye  the  Lord  in  the  fires,  even  the  name  of  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  in  the  isles  of  the  sea.' 

"  That  I  may  ever  be  found  among  the  rem- 
nant, however  small  its  number,  who  under  all 
circumstances  are  desirous  of  pleasing  and  serving 
the  Lord,  is,  I  think,  my  continual  and  earnest 
desire.    On  the  closest  examination  I  cannot 
discover,  great  as  my  weakness  is,  any  change  in 
this  secret  bent  and  purpose  of  my  heart,  which 
I  therefore  reverently  hope  is  fixed  trusting  in 
the  Lord ;  and  trusting  also  that,  through  the 
continued  assistance  of  his  grace,  all  may  yet,  i 
before  very  long,  end  well  for  time  and  eternity. 
Thus  impressed,  I  therefore  conclude  to  wade  f 
and  struggle  on,  deep  and  dark  though  the  op-  j 
posing  waters  be;  for  we  know  that,  although  I 
we  are  every  way  unworthy  of  the  notice  and 
love  of  our  Bedeemer,  yet  he  is  altogether  worthy 
of  ours.    We  know  also  that  every  blessing  we 
can  enjoy,  temporal  or  spiritual,  must  proceed 
from  him.    Forsaking  and  forgetting  him,  to 
whom  then  shall  we  go?   I  think  I  never  before  ' 
so  clearly  comprehended  or  so  highly  appreciated 
the  important  gospel  doctrine  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  as  during  the  cloudy  and  otherwise  com- 
fortless season  of  which  I  have  attempted  to  give 
thee  some  idea.    In  the  midst  of  surrounding  i 
gloom,  this  cheering  and  soul  sustaining  doctrine 
has  been  like  a  lantern  to  my  feet,  health  and 
marrow  to  my  bones,  all  in  all  to  me.   Grant  mej 
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but  tliis,  0  my  Redeemer !  I  have  been  ready 
to  cry,  and  I  have  nothing  else  to  hope,  to  fear, 
or  to  pray  for.  Blessed  indeed  is  the  man  whose 
transgressions  are  blotted  out,  and  whose  sins  are 
pardoned :  yea,  happy,  thrice  happy,  is  the  man 
to  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  not  sin.  Covered 
with  the  robe  of  righteousness,  clothed  in  the 
wedding  garment  of  salvation  and  praise,  even 
the  forgiven  sinner  may  triumphantly  exclaim, 
Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly!  Thy  poor 
unworthy  servant  leaning  on  thy  mercy  is  ready!" 

(To  be  continued.) 


DURABILITY  OP  WOOD. 

The  piles  under  the  London  Bridge  have  been 
driven  500  years,  and  on  examining  them  in 
1846,  they  were  found  to  be  little  decayed.  Old 
Savoy  Place,  in  the  city  of  London,  was  built 
650  years  ago,  and  the  wooden  piles,  consisting 
of  oak,  elm,  beach,  and  chestnut,  were  found 
upon  recent  examination  to  be  perfectly  sound. 
Of  the  durability  of  timber  in  a  wet  state,  the 
piles  of  a  bridge  built  by  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
over  the  Danube,  afford  a  striking  example.  One 
of  these  piles  was  taken  up  and  found  to  be  petri- 
fied to  the  depth  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  wood  was  not  different  from  its 
former  state,  though  it  had  been  driven  1600 
years. — Daily  .Register. 


EFFECT  OF  ENCOURAGEMENT. 

A  father  presented  his  son  to  a  sagacious  pre- 
ceptor (a  friend  of  the  writer)  with  something 
like  the  following  statement — ( I  have  heard,  sir, 
a  high  character  of  you,  and  I  wish  to  place  my 
son  under  your  charge.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
be  has  been  at  other  schools,  and  has  made  no 
progress,  he  has  not  much  talent,  and  is  very 
idle.'  The  injudicious  parent  said  other  things 
reproachfully  of  his  son.  The  gentleman  to 
whom  he  was  introduced  with  this  statement, 
saw  that  nothing  could  be  so  disheartening  to 
the  youth  as  the  idea  of  inability,  coupled  with 
a  settled  character  for  idleness,  and  he  put  to 
him  some  of  the  most  simple  questions  in  arith- 
metic, which,  being  within  the  merest  child's 
capability,  were  answered  correctly.  He  then 
told  the  father  there  must  be  some  mistake,  for 
the  boy  evidently  had  talent ;  and  immediately 
the  boy's  countenance  lighted  up  with  hope. 
He  entered  the  school,  cheered  with  encourage- 
ments, became  industrious,  and  acquitted  himself 
well  in  his  studies.  Had  this  boy  been  received 
with  his  father's  injudicious  endorsement,  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  remained  dispi- 
rited, indolent,  and  perverse.  The  mind  and 
the  moral  feeling  enchained  by  a  narrow-minded 
and  ill-natured  severity,  were  liberated  by  wis- 
dom and  kindness,  and  the  result  was  happy. — 
S.  S.  Journal. 


ADDRESS  ON  SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS. 

We  find  by  the  Cayuga  Chief,  of  the  27th  ult., 
that  our  pious  friend  J oseph  Tallcot,  whose  de- 
cease was  announced  near  the  close  of  our  last 
volume,  presented  to  the  Presbyterian  Synod, 
convened  at  Geneva,  New  York,  in  the  year  1816, 
the  following  address  on  the  subject  of  spirituous 
liquors. 

The  summer  of  1816,  it  may  be  remembered, 
was  remarkably  cold;  so  that  from  the  backward- 
ness of  the  spring,  the  coolness  of  the  summer, 
and  the  early  frosts  of  autumn,  the  crops  of  In- 
dian corn  were  greatly  reduced ;  and  in  some 
places  nearly  cut  off.  The  difficulty  in  procuring 
food,  to  which  the  poorer  classes  were  subjected,  in 
consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  the  supply,  while 
the  distilleries  were  still  in  operation,  aroused 
the  sympathy  of  our  philanthropic  friend,  and  in- 
duced him  to  prepare  and  present  the  subjoined 
address : — 

11  A  serious  and  affectionate  Address  to  the  pious 
and  influential  part  of  the  community,  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
relative  to  Ardent  Spirits. 

Being  lately  in  Connecticut,  I  was  informed 
that  the  ruinous  effects  of  ardentspirit  had  much 
awakened  the  attention  of  the  people.  Many  of 
the  clergy,  and  others,  were  engaged  in  discour- 
aging by  their  example,  by  the  circulation  of 
tracts,  and  by  the  influence  of  associations,  not 
only  drunkenness,  but  also  the  familiar  use  of 
that  article.  As  the  subject  has  not  obtained  so 
much  concern,  and  interest,  in  our  western  coun- 
try, as  in  some  other  places,  permit  me  to  invite 
you  to  consider  whether  there  is  not  something 
farther  for  us  to  do.  . 

It  commonly  answers  but  little  purpose  to  ex- 
postulate with  the  intemperate; — -it  is  to  the  so- 
ber and  influential  part  of  the  community  we 
must  look  to  promote  a  reformation.  Dr.  Rush, 
and  others,  suppose  that  4000  or  more  of  our 
citizens  are  annually  sacrificed  to  strong  drinking! 
How  numerous  the  friends  and  connections  of 
those  who  suffer  and  mourn  !  How  many  dis- 
consolate widows  pining  under  poverty  and  want ! 

How  many  tender  infant  minds,  who  promised 
to  be  ornaments  to  their  country,  are  now  cor- 
rupted, vitiated,  and  rendered  nuisances  to  so- 
ciety :  and  all  this  by  means  of  strong  drink ! 
Thousands  of  the  benevolent  and  humane  of 
different  religious  denominations,  being  affected 
with  this  great  evil,  have  been  induced  to  contri- 
bute as  little  as  possible  to  it,  and  to  counteract 
it  as  far  as  is  in  their  power.  Some  by  relin- 
quishing their  distilleries  ;  some  by  relinquishing 
their  trade  in  it ;  others  by  declining  the  use  of 
it  in  raising  their  buildings  and  carrying  on  their 
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business,  and  by  declining  to  sell  the  produce  of 
their  farms  for  the  purpose  of  distillation.  Indeed, 
some  have  been  so  scrupulous,  and  tender  in  their 
feelings  towards  their  poor  weak  fellow  men,  that 
they  have  declined  anyuse  of  ardent  spirits,  even 
for  medicine.  Dr.  Rush  says  that  many  by  using 
it  for  medicine,  acquire  a  habit  that  destroys 
them.  It  is  now  proved  by  large,  long,  and 
solid  experience,  that  factories,  agriculture,  and 
mechanical  business  of  all  kinds,  are  better  carried 
on  without  than  with  spirituous  liquors,  and  that 
health  does  not  require  it.  It  is  also  satisfactorily 
proved  that  when  the  benevolent  design  is  care- 
fully explained  in  a  tender,  friendly  manner  to 
laborers,  they  will  generally  be  accommodating, 
and  cheerfully  co-operate  in  promoting  a  reforma- 
tion. It  is  farther  proved,  that  those  who  have 
abandoned  the  customary  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
reflect  with  peculiar  satisfaction  on  this  part  of 
their  conduct.  Why  shall  we  then  continue  in  a 
needless  practice  which  is  productive  of  such  in- 
finite unhappioess  ?  Why  will  not  every  humane, 
feeling  mind,  follow  without  hesitation  the  ex- 
ample of  those  who  have  tried  the  experiment 
with  such  satisfactory  success? 

Every  distiller,  and  every  dealer  in  spirituous 
liquors,  increases  its  consumption.  Are  there  not 
too  many  taverns  and  retailers  of  that  article  ? — 
If  the  public  receives  an  emolument  for  licenses, 
does  it  not  lose  more  by  the  impoverishment  of 
its  members?  Instances  have  been  known  of 
store-keepers  impoverishing  their  customers  with 
it,  so  that  they  could  never  pay  their  merchant, 
nor  he  get  a  living  amongst  them. 

I  do  not  flatter  myself  with  the  prospect  of  new 
laws  that  will  produce  a  reformation,  until  people 
become  interested  on  the  subject.  If  we  had  the 
best  laws  we  could  wish,  they  would  be  of  little 
use  unless  people  were  disposed  to  put  them  in 
practice.  Many  useful  and  respectable  men  are 
in  the  habit  of  frequent  moderate  drinking,  with- 
out materially  injuring  their  health  or  moral 
character  :  but  these  are  the  very  men  who  do 
great  injury  to  the  weak— who,  if  they  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  superiors,  and  take  a  little,  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  more  ;  so  thousands  go  on 
to  ruin  for  want  of  the  example  to  "  touch  not — 
handle  not." 

What  can  be  more  affecting  and  pathetic  than 
the  moans  and  lamentations  of  some  poor  crea- 
tures over  themselves  in  their  sober  hours,  when 
convicted  in  their  minds,  and  given  to  sec  the 
awful  consequence  of  their  doings.  But,  alas ! 
how  powerful  is  habit!  we  see  but  few,  very  few, 
reform.  What  a  mark  of  prudence  and  wisdom, 
then,  to  guard  with  the  utmost  caution  against 
acquiring  so  baneful  a  habit.  Many  of  these 
were  men  of  talents — respectable,  useful  men ; 
they  did  not  intend  to  be  drunkards; — they  ab- 
horred the  idea;  the  habit  insensibly  stoleon,  and 
fixed  its  chains.  "  Were  the  present  race  of  in- 
temperate persons  annihilated  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  would  not  our  habits  make  more  ?    It  is 
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the  habitual  and  universal  drinking  of  spirits 
that  has  made  drunkards ;  and  while  this  habit 
continues,  no  rational  man  can  expect  that  in- 
temperance will  be  rooted  out."  It  is  much  in 
the  power  of  influential  men  in  each  neighborhood 
to  render  the  practice  of  drinking  strong  liquors 
unfashionable  and  despicable.  But  for  want  of 
consideration,  or  for  want  of  resolution  and  firm- 
ness in  opposing  so  pernicious  a  practice,  they 
continue  in  it  themselves,  and  even  in  places  of 
public  resort,  what  then  can  we  expect  of  our 
young  men  and  the  community  at  large  ?  Does 
not  even  the  fate  of  our  republic  rest  on  the  ex- 
ample of  our  influential  men  ?  "Vain  and  vi- 
sionary are  all  those  theories  which  promise  men 
liberty  and  happiness,  while  the  first  principles 
of  morality  cease  to  be  regarded.  Moral  cor- 
ruption has  destroyed  republics  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  till  few,  if  any,  are  left,  except  our 
own,  and  in  this  the  same  cause  will  have  the 
same  effects,  if  not  remedied.  It  is  the  virtue 
of  the  people  which  must  support  republics." 

It  appears  that  in  the  year  1810,  our  consump- 
tion of  ardent  spirits  was  33,000,000  of  gallons  ! 
most  of  which  was  of  our  own  manufacturing. 
Of  course  many  millions  of  bushels  of  precious 
grain,  designed  for  the  sustenance  of  man,  were 
converted  into  a  destructive  liquor  which  de- 
stroys men,  both  body  and  soul.  What  a  waste, 
and  worse  than  waste,  of  the  bounties  of  heaven ! 
How  shall  I  express  my  grief  for  those  who  are 
now,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  and  while  the  rod  is 
shaking  over  our  heads,  still  perverting  the  boun- 
ties of  heaven.  Good  effects  have  been  produced 
in  some  places  by  our  pious  ministers  and  others, 
in  reminding  individuals,  from  time  to  time,  in  a 
friendly,  Christian  manner,  of  the  injury  they  are 
doing  their  fellow  creatures,  and  that  God  will 
reward  every  man  according  to  his  works. — 
Have  we  not  cause  to  fear,  that  an  almighty  su- 
perintending Providence  will  withhold  the  in- 
crease of  our  fields,  and  visit  us  with  famine,  if 
we  continue  to  abuse  and  pervert  the  blessings 
and  bounty  of  his  hand  ?  Can  the  farmer  ask  a 
blessing  on  his  labor,  when  the  fruits  of  his  fields, 
intended  for  the  support  of  life,  are  converted 
into  an  article  of  death,  and  a  destroyer  of  mo- 
rals? Without  morals,  what  are  all  pretensions 
to  religion,  but  a  mere  delusion  ?  Should  we 
not  reflect  with  humility  and  reverence  on  the 
dealings  of  Providence  with  us  the  season  past? 
Is  there  not  a  cause  ?  May  we  consider  the  con- 
sequence of  the  persevering  impiety  and  the  im- 
penitence of  the  antediluvians,  and  be  disposed 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Nincvitcs,  by  hum- 
bling ourselves  and  turning  away  from  the  evils 
of  our  ways.  The  sin  of  drunkenness  is  great  in 
our  land;  and  who  is  clear  of  giving  it  counten- 
ance in  some  way  or  other? 

"Men  and  brethren  what  shall  we  do  ?  "  Is 
there  not  something  farther  to  be  done  ?  If  we 
cannot  effect  as  much  as  we  w7ish,  let  us  not  de- 
spise the  day  of  small  things.    The  two  mites 
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were  an  acceptable  offering ;  every  man  can  be  a 
good  example :  single  grains  of  sand  limit  the 
ocean.  We  read  of  martyrs  who  labored,  suffer- 
ed and  died,  in  support  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. We  hear  of  the  extensive,  benevolent,  and 
humane  exertions  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  the 
present  day,  in  promoting  the  happiness  and  me- 
liorating the  evils  of  the  human  family.  Shall 
we  of  this  fertile,  favored  western  country,  sit 
still  and  view  with  comparative  indifference  the 
broken  walls  of  Zion  ?  or  shall  we  not  rather 
arise ;  and  while  we  build  every  man  over  against 
his  house,  let  us  invite  our  neighbors  to  follow 
our  example — and  "  the  Lord  our  God  will  pros- 
per us  :  and  those  who  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

The  Synod  was  held  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  J.  Tallcot's  residence,  yet  the  gravity  of 
the  assembly,  or  the  novelty  of  the  measure,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  presenting  this  address  in 
person  j  and  the  respectable  body  to  which  it 
was  offered,  treated  the  communication  and  its 
author  with  marked  respect  and  attention,  which 
justly  excited  his  gratitude. 

A  few  days  after  returning  home  he  received 
a  paper  containing  his  address,  together  with  the 
resolutions  of  the  Synod,  fully  approving  the 
sentiments  which  it  expressed,  and  solemnly  de- 
claring that  from  that  time  they  would  abandon 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  except  for  medicinal 
purposes — that  they  would  speak  against  its  com- 
mon use,  from  the  pulpit — that  they  would 
seek  for  and  give  preference  to  laborers  who 
would  comply  with  their  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  use  all  the  influence  they  had,  to  pre- 
vail with  others  to  follow  their  example. 


LEGITIMATE  COMMERCE  VS.  THE  SLAVE-TRADE. 

The  following  circular,  issued  by  Thomas 
Clegg,  manufacturer  at  Manchester,  accompanied 
a  notice  of  a  public  sale  of  cotton,  arrow-root, 
and  Cayenne  pepper,  on  the 30th  of  August: — 

Mancluester,  England,  August  23rd,  1853. 

Sir :  In  calling  your  attention  to  the  enclosed 
notice  of  sale,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that,  a  few 
years  ago,  I  entertained  the  idea  that  the  most 
effectual  way  to  exterminate  slavery  in  Africa 
was  to  convince  the  native  chiefs  that  it  would 
be  more  profitable  to  employ  their  people  than 
to  sell  them. 

I  subsequently  heard  that  abundance  of  cotton 
grew  wild  in  Africa,  which  never  got  plucked, 
but  ripened,  fell  to  the  ground,  rotted,  and 
sprung  up  again,  to  share  the  same  fate  each 
succeeding  season. 

Under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bazley  and 
«thers,  I  wrote  to  the  Missionary  Society,  to  ask 
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if  they  would  make  it  known  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  that  all  the  cotton  brought  to  the 
Missionary  House  would  be  bought  and  paid  for 
there ;  and  requested  that  they  would  undertake 
the  purchase  of  it  till  I  could  find  some  other 
agency,  money  being  placed  in  their  hands  for 
that  purpose.  They  at  once  consented,  money 
was  furnished,  and  the  first  season  about  235  lbs. 
of  clean  cotton  were  collected  j  the  next  season 
produced  upwards  of  14,000  lbs.,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries then  wrote  for  agents  to  attend  to  it,  as 
the  trouble  had  become  too  great  for  them  to 
superintend  it. 

Immediately,  some  friends  of  Africa  guaran- 
teed" the  salaries  of  two  agents,  who  were  sent 
out  to  superintend  the  collecting,  cleaning,  pack- 
ing, and  shipping  of  the  cotton. 

And  although  this  is  only  the  third  season,  I 
had  advice,  several  weeks  ago,  that  upwards  of 
17,000  lbs.  were  then  gathered;  half  the  season 
not  being  yet  over :  and  one  of  the  missionaries 
now  writes  to  say,  that  I  may  fully  calculate 
upon  three  times  as  much  next  year,  so  much 
has  the  attention  of  the  natives  been  turned  to 
the  collection  and  cultivation  of  cotton. 

I  have  undertaken  to  represent  the  African 
Improvement  Society  and  various  native  Afri- 
cans, in  the  sale  of  their  produce,  and  have 
taken  the  son  of  one  of  them  to  teach  him  my 
business. 

This  being  the  first  public  sale  of  produce  col- 
lected under  the  above  circumstances,  I  think  I 
may  be  excused  giving  this  explanation,  in  my 
anxiety  to  secure  such  an  attendance,  and  realise 
such  prices  as  will  stimulate  the  native  Africans 
to  a  further  collection  of  similar  and  other  pro- 
ductions, and  thereby  ameliorate  their  own  con- 
dition, benefit  their  country,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  be  of  some  advantage  to  our  own. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Thomas  Clegg. 

African  Produce. — In  our  Saturday's  pub- 
lication, we  called  attention  to  a  sale  which  was 
about  to  take  place  in  Manchester,  of  various 
articles  recently  imported  from  Africa,  compris- 
ing twenty  bags  of  cotton  of  native  growth. 
The  sale  took  place  yesterday,  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  was  well  at- 
tended. There  were  124  boxes  of  arrowroot, 
weighing  about  50  lbs.  each  box.  Very  different 
opinions  have  been  expressed  respecting  its 
quality,  by  competent  judges  of  other  descrip- 
tions j  but  we  learn,  from  those  who  have  made 
special  trial  of  it,  that  its  quality  is  very  guod, 
and  that  a  connoisseur  could  scarcely  distinguish 
it,  in  taste,  from  Bermuda  arrowroot,  which  is 
admitted  to  be  the  best.  All  the  124  boxes 
found  buyers,  passing  into  thirteen  or  fourteen 
hands,  at  7d.  per  pound,  which  is  a  price  only 
reached  by  superior  descriptions.  Several  parcels 
of  Cayenne  pepper  passed  into  four  hands,  at  Is. 
per  pound,  which  is  considered  to  be  somewhat 
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under  its  value.  Of  the  20  bags  of  cotton 
offered,  five  were  respectively  of  different  color 
and  quality,  and  each  bag  was  therefore  submit- 
ted as  a  separate  lot.  The  lowest  quality  fetched 
4d.  per  pound,  the  second  sold  for  5£d.,  for  the 
third  6|d.  were  obtained,  and  for  the  best  7d. 
were  given.  The  remaining  15  bags  went  off  at 
63d.  per  pound.  We  understand  that  the  cotton 
is  considered  to  have  fetched  a  fair  price,  and 
such  as  will  encourage  the  natives  in  its  more 
extensive  cultivation.  The  value  of  the  cotton, 
and  other  commodities,  will  be  returned  to  Africa 
in  British  produce,  consisting  chiefly  of  Man- 
chester goods. — Manchester  Examiner  and  Times, 
Aug.  31,  1853. 

"  Cotton,  in  Africa,  is  not  a  deciduous  plant, 
but  a  shrub,  which  continues  in  full  perfection 
for  several  years,  and  will  only  require  pruning 
so  as  to  keep  it  within  such  a  reasonable  height 
as  to  enable  the  natives  to  pick  the  cotton  with 
ease.  It  will  flourish  in  perfection  near  the  coast, 
so  that  little  else  is  required  of  the  natives  but 
such  slight  attention  as  will  ensure  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  shrub  in  the  best  way,  and  the  pick- 
ing at  the  proper  season." 

FBI  ENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  12, 1853. 

The  article  relative  to  the  outcast  poor,  abridged 
from  the  New  York  Tribune,  of  which  a  part  ap- 
pears in  the  present  number,  has  lain  for  some 
weeks  on  our  files,  but  was  crowded  out  by  other 
matter.  This  article  pourtrays  in  strong  colors, 
the  miserable  condition  to  which  the  outcast  poor, 
in  a  particular  locality,  are  reduced,  and  the  stre- 
nuous efforts  used  by  a  benevolent  individual, 
amidst  difficulties  and  discouragements,  to  extend 
to  a  most  degraded  class,  the  comforts  of  civilized 
life,  and  to  lure  them  into  the  paths  of  virtue. 

Little  do  many  of  those,  who  are  moving  quiet- 
ly and  smoothly  along  the  ways  of  respectable  life, 
surrounded  with  the  friendships  and  comforts  of 
virtuous  society,  know  what  hardships,  tempta- 
tions and  incentives  to  vice,  lie  in  the  road  of 
others.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  those  who  have 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  pious  education,  who 
have  been  trained  from  childhood  in  habits  of 
industry  and  moral  rectitude,  and  who  have  been 
placed  by  parents  or  guardians,  in  a  situation  to 
attain,  by  reasonable  exertion,  a  good  share  of  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  life,  to  appreciate 
the  trials,  the  hardships  and  temptations  unavoi- 
dably attendant  upon  neglected  education,  vicious 
example,  and  abject  poverty.  A  course  which  to 
one  class  may  seem  easy  and  natural,  may  and 
often  must  appear  to  another  class,  almost  if  not 
altogether  impracticable.  The  efforts  of  the  com- 
munity, and  particularly  of  governments,  have 


been  too  long  and  too  exclusively  directed  to  the 
punishment,  rather  than  the  reformation  of  delin- 
quents. The  apostle  declares  that  rulers  aire  ap- 
pointed for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers  and  for 
the  praise  of  them  that  do  well.  Hence  it  would 
seem  that  the  encouragement  of  virtue  is  quite  as 
legitimate  an  object  of  government,  using  the 
term  in  its  broadest  signification,  as  the  punish- 
ment of  vice.  Restraint  and  punishment  are  at 
best,  as  William  Penn  remarks,  the  coarsest  part 
of  government.  One  great  object  with  those  who 
are  striving  to  correct  the  evils  which  have  found 
their  way  into  society,  should  be  to  render  a  vir- 
tuous life  possible  to  all.  Hope  is  generally  a 
more  powerful  as  well  as  a  more  healthy  stimu- 
lant to  action  than  fear.  But  hope  is  almost  ex- 
cluded from  those  who  are  sunk  into  the  lowest 
state  of  poverty  and  moral  degradation,  as  well  as 
from  those  who  have  been  branded  with  the  cha- 
racter of  criminals.  To  raise  this  class,  and  par- 
ticularly such  members  of  it  as  are  yet  in  the 
early  stages  of  life,  into  a  condition  in  which  hope 
has  room  to  exercise  its  animating  influence,  and 
to  point  out  and  smooth  the  way  to  usefulness  and 
respectability,  is  a  task  worthy  the  efforts  of  Chris- 
tian philanthropists;  but  a  task  equalled  by  few 
in  the  perseverance  and  self-sacrifices  which  it 
demands. 


The  article  entitled,  Precious  Stones  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  was  forwarded  by  a  correspondent 
whose  communications  are  always  welcome, 
though  probably  a  little  too  scientific  for  some  of 
our  readers,  will  no  doubt  be  found  interesting  to 
many  others. 

Married, — At  Friends;  Meeting  House,  West 
Union,  Morgan  County,  Indiana,  on  the  20th  ult., 
Stephen  Thatcuer  to  Ann  H.  Hadley. 

 At  Friends'  Meeting  House.  Spiceland, 

Henry  Co.,  Indiana,  on  the  2Cth  of  10th  month, 
Nathan  P.  Cause  to  Eliza  F.  Davis,  both  mem- 
bers of  Spiceland  Monthly  Meeting. 

 At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Spiceland, 

Henry  Co.,  Indiana,  on  the  28th  of  9th  month, 
Thomas  A.  Wilson  to  Ruth  S.  Foster,  both  mem- 
bers of  Spiceland  Monthly  Meeting. 

Died,— At  Flushing,  L.  I.,  on  the  10th  of  9th 
month,  Henry  Hallock,  in  the  53d  year  of  his 

age, 

  At  the  same  place,  on  the  10th  of  8th  I 

month,  Mary  King,  widow  of  Joseph  King,  in  tho 
80th  year  of  her  age.  Both  members  of  New 
York  Monthly  Meeting. 

 On  the  13th  of  4th  month  last,  at  her  resi- 
dence, in  Pickering,  Canada  West,  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  Charity  Woodruff,  a  valuable 
Elder,  in  the  64th  year  of  her  age.  While  her 
vital  powers  were  sinking  under  the  fatal  disease, 
it  was  particularly  encouraging  to  obsorve  the 
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peaceful  serenity  with  which  she  approached 
the  solemn  close. 

Died, — At  his  residence,  in  Columbiana  Co., 
Ohio,  on  the  12th  of  10th  month,  Richard  Tullis, 
in  the  88th  year  of  his  age,  an  exemplary  mem- 
ber of  Carmel  Monthly  Meeting. 


THE  OUTCAST  POOR. 

A  late  number  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  con- 
tains under  the  above  caption,  a  report  of  the 
Managers  of  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry; 
under  the  charge  of  L.  M.  Pease.  The  intro- 
ductory portion  of  this  report,  exhibits  a  por- 
trait of  the  wretchedness  and  degradation  of  that 
class  of  the  population  for  whose  relief  the  House 
of  Industry  was  established,  which  the  editor  of 
the  Review  will  spare  his  readers  the  pain  of 
beholding  through  the  medium  of  this  periodical. 
The  subjoined  extract  from  the  report,  however, 
is  offered  to  our  readers,  with  the  occasional  al- 
teration or  omission  of  an  expression,  in  cases 
where  the  original  phraseology  appears  unsuited 
to  the  pages  of  the  Review  : 

_  "  The  system  now  operating  under  our  super- 
vision, and  which  we  would  commend  to  public 
support,  as  the  only  one  able  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  outcast  poor,  may  be  explained  in  the 
fewest  words.  It  is  no  other  than  the  Gospel 
op  Christ,  at  once  taught  and  exemplified  in  its 
application  to  their  peculiar  circumstances.  Its 
first  measure  is  to  make  a  virtuous  life  by  honest 
labor  possible.  Its  great  end,  the  moral  and 
spiritual  redemption  of  the  nature,  is  sought 
through  the  influence  of  pure,  unsectarian  Chris- 
tianity. While  we  discard  as  absurd  and  unchris- 
tian, the  offer  of  doctrines  to  the  starving  in  the 
place  of  bread,  or  the  injunction  of  morality 
without  providing  some  way  to  reconcile  it  with 
subsistence,  we  are  no  less  firmly  persuaded  that 
in  spiritual  Christianity  is  the  only  hope  of  re- 
demption for  those  outcasts,  even  as  to  their 
temporal  condition,  and  that  morality  itself,  aided 
by  all  exterior  advantages,  if  not  the  product  of 
vital  religion,  can  take  no  permanent  root  among 
them,  but  will  wither  like  a  branch  torn  from  its 
tree. 

But  the  best  exposition  of  the  system  is  a  nar- 
rative of  its  development  and  results.  We  pro- 
ceed with  a  succinct  statement  of  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Pease  in  dealing  with  the  physical, 
moral  and  spiritual  necessities  of  the  "Five 
Points  :" 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  L.  M.  Pease,  a  minis- 
ter of  some  nine  years  standing  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  appointed  by  the  New 
York  Annual  Conference  to  commence  a  mission 
in  Centre-st.,  or  its  vicinity,  among  the  poor  and 
neglected^  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  City. 
This  mission  was  established  under  the  patronage 


and  direction  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Missionary 
Society,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
After  a  diligent  search,  a  room  lately  used  as  a 
gin  shop,  on  the  corner  of  Cross  and  Little 
Water-sts.,  (a  portion  of  the  present  House  of 
Industry,)  was  rented  and  cleansed,  to  serve  as  a 
chapel.  Mr.  Pease  immediately  exerted  himself 
with  self-denying  assiduity,  to  conciliate  the 
abandoned  inhabitants  and  their  friendless  child- 
ren, so  as  to  form  a  congregation  and  Sunday 
School. 

A  considerable  attendance  was  at  once  ob- 
tained, both  of  children  and  adults,  in  all  the 
filthiness  and  raggedness  of  their  every  day  con- 
dition, and  what  was  worse,  in  the  disorderly 
drunken,  profane  and  savage  habits  which  none 
had  ever  taught  them  to  lay  aside,  even  for  an 
hour.  It  was  nearly  impossible,  with  the  utmost 
energy  and  perseverance,  to  obtain  a  hearing  be- 
fore such  an  audience,  or  to  win,  by  all  the  arts 
of  Christian  kindness,  a  moment's  serious  and 
respectful  attention  from  one  of  the  degraded 
unfortunates  who  composed  it.  When  successful 
in  this,  the  missionary  seemed  scarcely  to  have 
made  any  progress,  for  the  utter  impossibility  of 
escape  from  their  mode  of  life,  except  through 
the  gates  of  death,  was  forced  upon  him  in  the 
first  attempt  at  practical  exhortation,  and  some- 
times with  piteous  eloquence  by  the  despairing 
victims  themselves.  None,  of  course,  would  en- 
trust them  with  work,  far  less  admit  them  into 
houses  or  work-shops.  The  case  of  the  children 
was  hardly  better,  for  the  beginning  of  virtue  for 
them  must  be  in  forsaking  such  miserable  subsis- 
tence and  shelter,  as  the  parental  den  afforded, 
for  homeless  vagrancy,  beggary,  and  the  house 
of  correction. 

Mr.  Pease  met  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  his 
appointed  work  as  an  agent  of  Christ,  whose 
mission  was  there  appointed  and  must  be  fulfilled. 
Perceiving  at  once  that  an  honest  living  was  the 
first  requisite  for  an  honest  life,  with  the  objects 
of  his  mission,  he  exerted  himself  to  find  em- 
ployment with  charitable  persons  for  some  of  the 
more  promising,  and  took  several  of  them  to  his 
house,  where  he  fed  and  clothed  them  from  his 
own  scanty  means. 

At  the  same  time,  he  urged  the  requirements 
of  the  case  upon  the  Society  under  which  he 
acted.  It  was  replied  that  their  constitution  did 
not  authorize  them  to  act  as  a  charitable,  but  only 
as  a  religious  association.  Instruction  was  all 
they  had  to  give.  Anything  further  must  be 
done  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  at  his  own 
expense. 

Repulsed  here,  Mr.  Pease  betook  himself  to 
the  employers  of  female  labor  in  the  City,  to 
obtain  work  for  his  poor  clients.  After  some 
difficulty,  a  manufacturer  of  shirts  was  found, 
who  consented  to  accept  Mr.  Pease's  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  materials,  and  on  that  secu- 
rity to  try  the  experiment  of  giving  out  work  to 
the  Five  Points.    He  now  summoned  tho 
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wretched  women  of  the  neighborhood  to  his 
chapel  for  work — honest  work — a  thing  unknown 
and  impossible  to  them  till  that  day.  The  notice 
was  circulated  personally  from  house  to  house, 
and  given  out  by  the  preacher  on  the  Sabbath, 
that  on  Monday  morning,  at  7  o'clock,  the  chapel 
would  be  opened  as  a  work-room  for  all  who  de- 
sired to  gain  an  honest  living.  Before  the  hour 
appointed,  twenty  women  were  waiting  before 
the  door,  and  about  thirty-five  commenced  work 
on  the  first  day.  A  few  regulations  were  im- 
posed. No  one  should  be  permitted  to  work, 
who  came  intoxicated.  All  who  work  should 
begin  by  taking  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence. 
Any  one  relapsing  into  drunkenness  should  be 
discharged.  Every  one  must  attend  regularly 
some  place  of  worship  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  women  did  well ;  the  rules  were  generally 
observed ;  very  few  relapsed ;  and  from  that  day 
to  this  not  an  article  of  work  has  been  purloined 
by  one  of  these  persons.  But  the  Ladies'  Home 
Missionary  Society  were  not  all  well  pleased 
with  this  appropriation  of  their  Chapel  and  their 
Missionary.  Certain  of  its  Directors  accordingly 
called  to  remonstrate,  and  to  dissuade  him  from 
what  they  esteemed  a  mistaken  and  worldly 
policy.  They  reminded  him  that  he  had  not 
been  employed  to  carry  on  a  shirt  manufactory, 
but  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Pease  however 
claimed  the  right  to  perform  this  as  extra  labor, 
in  addition  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  pecu- 
liar duties  of  a  Christian  minister ;  and  thus  the 
matter  dropped. 

The  remedy,  however,  did  not  yet  go  deep 
enough.  To  work  under  his  supervision  by  day, 
and  return  at  night  to  a  gin  shop,  tended  little 
to  the  improvement  of  their  morals  or  reputa- 
tion. They  must  have  a  home.  And  that 
home  must  be  at  the  Five  Points.  To  a  better 
neighborhood  their  present  condition  would 
render  them  at  once  a  nuisance,  and  unwilliug 
to  remove. 

The  lonely  missionaiy  felt  this  work  resting 
wholly  upon  himself.  He  had  no  human  helper, 
save  a  devoted  and  generous  wife;  he  had  no 
means  save  a  small  salary,  barely  sufficient  for  a 
decent  subsistence  ;  he  had  no  numerous  and  in- 
fluential friends  on  whom  to  rely;  the  very 
society  whose  servant  he  was,  pointedly  declined 
to  countenance  his  designs.  In  any  circum- 
stances, the  responsibility  of  that  which  he  now 
determined  to  do,  would  have  been  formidable, 
and  the  danger  extreme ;  in  his  circumstances 
they  were  overwhelming;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  few  men  have  ever  lived  who  would 
not  have  shrunk  from  the  enterprise  as  a  piece 
of  madness.  Following  the  footsteps  of  their 
Divine  Master  with  an  unhesitating  and  uncalcu- 
lating  Belf-SB£Kifiee  superior  to  our  praise,  Mr. 
ami  .Mrs.  I  Vase  determined  to  remove  to  the 
Five  Points,  and  make  their  own  dwelling  an 
asylum  for  the  outcasts. 

Not  a  tenement,  however,  could  be  had  for 
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money.  All  were  appropriated.  But  by  the 
assistance  of  Justice  Osborne  and  Alderman  Bo- 
gert  of  the  Police  Court,  N.  B.  Blunt,  District 
Attorney,  and  J.  McManus,  an  opening  was 
made  on  Little  Water  Street  adjoining  the 
chapel,  and  two  houses  were  emptied  of  their 
loathsome  tenants,  and  hired  to  Mr.  Pease  at 
$350  each.  Policeman  McManus  proceeded 
with  his  work,  until  every  house  in  the  square 
was  emptied,  and  labelled  "  To  Let." 

"After  the  two  houses  had  been  cleansed,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pease  immediately  removed  thither, 
added  to  their  own  furniture  a  large  number  of 
cots,  and  brought  in  about  thirty  of  their  aban- 
doned proteges,  on  the  first  day.  One  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  week,  were  deducted  from 
the  earnings  of  each  adult,  to  meet  the  expense 
of  board,  the  remainder  being  paid  over  to  them 
weekly.  From  the  first,  all  inmates,  though  free 
to  leave  the  institution  at  any  time,  were  kept 
under  strict  and  continued  surveillance  while 
connected  with  it,  and  required  to  attend  family 
and  public  worship  with  regularity.  This  was 
the  last  of  July,  1850. 

About  the  first  of  September  following,  Mr. 
Pease  felt  it  his  duty  to  urge  upon  the  Ladies' 
Home  Missionary  Society  the  necessity  of  a  day 
school  for  the  Five  Points  children,  within  their 
own  forbidding  neighborhood,  out  of  which  it  was 
useless  to  invite  them  for  such  a  purpose.  Their 
reply  was  the  same  as  before,  but  did  not  dis- 
courage him.  He  immediately  set  about  the 
enterprise  on  his  own  responsibility.  Daniel 
Burgess  &  Co.,  booksellers  in  Jokii-st.,  made  the 
first  donation,  in  schoolbooks,  sufficient  to  stock 
the  school-room.  Colton,  the  well  known  pub- 
lisher of  maps,  made  the  second  donation.  But 
the  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
mission,  was  the  intervention  of  James  Donelson, 
Esq.,  a  prominent  and  wealthy  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  denomination,  who,  at  about  this 
time,  having  heard  of  the  operations  of  Mr. 
Pease,  visited  the  Five  Points,  and  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  mission.  It  happened 
that  the  venerable  Mrs.  Bedell,  widow  of  the 
late  Dr.  Bedell  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  been 
among  the  earliest  patrons  of  missionary  effort 
at  the  Five  Points,  had  about  two  years  pre- 
viously raised  the  sum  of  $700  to  establish  a 
school  in  that  quarter;  but  until  this  time  no 
proper  agency  had  been  found  for  applying  the 
fund.  Through  Mr.  Donelson,  this  money  was 
now  appropriated  to  the  expenses  of  the  school 
founded  by  Mr.  Pease.  The  salary  of  the  teacher, 
and  all  other  expenses,  from  the  outset,  were  as- 
sumed ;  and  soon  after,  a  second  teacher,  granted 
at  first  by  the  Ladies'  Home  Missionary  Society, 
but  discontinued  on  their  part  after  six  months, 
was  added  permanently  to  the  school.  For  two 
years  and  a  half  Mr.  Donelson  continued  its 
patron,  visiting  it  almost  daily,  and  disbursing 
considerable  sums  for  its  support.  Since  which, 
impaired  health  and  the  urgent  claims  of  private; 
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affairs,  have  compelled  liim  to  discontinue  his 
assiduous  care. 

The  school  was  opened  with  thirty  or  forty 
children,  and  in  six  months  increased  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  in  regular  attendance,  which  is 
now  its  average  number,  employing  three  female 
teachers.  About  half  of  these  belong  literally 
to  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pease,  being  sup- 
ported entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  Mission. 
Many  of  the  others  receive,  besides  instruction, 
partial  board  in  the  Institution.  They  were  at 
first  very  unmanageable,  and  it  was  a  year  before 
order  and  discipline  began  to  be  satisfactorily 
established.  They  were  likewise  filthy  in  the 
extreme,  rendering  the  air  of  the  school-room  in- 
supportable, and  causing  sickness  amoDg  its  occu- 
pants. It  became  necessary  to  provide  a  bathing 
room  for  each  sex,  with  a  man  and  woman  to 
wash  the  children  in  a  thorough  manner,  at 
frequent  intervals.  At  the  present  time,  it  is 
doubtful,  at  least,  whether  any  public  or  chari- 
table school  in  our  city  presents  an  aspect  of 
order  or  cleanliness  surpassing  that  of  the  Five 
Points  children  in  the  House  of  Industry.  These 
children,  although  inapt  to  the  use  of  books,  are 
remarkably  quick  to  receive  every  kind  of  oral 
instruction,  and  on  the  whole  make  a  highly  sa- 
tisfactory progress.  Particularly  is  their  demeanor 
remarkable  for  propriety,  decency  and  kindness. 
Their  religious  instruction  has  been  scriptural, 
but  carefully  unsectarian.  To  the  unceasing- 
exertions  of  Mrs.  Bedell,  and  the  munificent 
benefactions  of  the  members  of  Ascension 
Church,  amounting  to  an  average  of  at  least 
$1000  yearly,  these  children  are  mainly  in- 
debted, under  God,  for  their  inestimable  privi- 
leges. 

It  is  but  just  to  remark  that  during  this  fall, 
of  1850,  proposals  for  an  Association  to  sustain 
and  direct  the  industrial .  and  reformatory  enter- 
prise of  Mr.  Pease,  were  seriously  canvassed 
among  the  members  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
this  city.  Through  lack  of  concert,  or  some 
other  cause,  the  discussion  proved  fruitless,  and 
was  finally  dropped. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  Friends'  Review. 
THE  PRECIOUS  STONES  OF  SCRIPTURE. 
One  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  portions  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  is  the  distinct  description 
in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Revelation,  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  the  celestial  and  eternal  resi- 
dence of  the  faithful  of  all  nations,  expressed 
emblematically  by  the  "  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel," — none  being  excluded.  In  or- 
der that  we  may  comprehend  in  some  faint  de- 
gree the  glories  of  that  city,  comparisons  are 
made  with  the  most  beautiful  and  durable  objects 
perceived  by  the  external  senses.  Yet,  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  the  intended  impression 
upon  the  outward  perception  was  often  confused 
and  imperfect,  from  a  want  of  a  more  distinct ' 
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knowledge  of  the  precious  stones  made  use  of  as 
comparisons.  Would  it  not  therefore  be  inter- 
esting to  the  younger  readers  of  the  Review,  to 
be  furnished  with  a  short  description  of  them,  so 
far  as  present  knowledge  extends  ? 

Jasper.  This  is  remarkable  for  its  hardness, 
and  its  mild,  rich  colors;  it  is  composed  of 
quartz,  and  is  variously  colored  red,  brown,  yel- 
low, and  sometimes  striped.  These  colors  are 
imparted  by  several  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron, 
and  a  little  alumina. 

Sapphire — is  of  a  fine  blue  in  color.  The 
sapphire  of  the  ancients  is  supposed  to  be  the 
lapis  lazuli,  a  deep  blue  mineral,  composed  che- 
mically of  earthy  ingredients.  The  modern  sap- 
phire is  pure  alumine — the  silex  detected  by 
some  chemists  probably  came  from  the  mortar 
used  in  reducing  it  to  powder.  Red  sapphire  is 
sometimes  called  oriental  ruby ;  when  yellow  it 
is  topaz — but  the  topaz  of  modern  mineralogists 
is  a  different  mineral,  being  mostly  composed  of 
silex  and  alumine,  and  some  fluoric  acid.  Green 
sapphire  is  called  oriental  emerald;  the  true 
emerald  is  however  a  fine  variety  of  beryl.  Ori- 
ental amethyst  is  violet  sapphire;  but  the  ame- 
thyst of  the  moderns  is  violet  quartz  crysjtal.  The 
coarsest  variety  of  sapphire,  in  a  granular  state, 
is  emery,  all  the  finer  sorts  being  equal  to  this 
substance  in  hardness. 

Chalcedony.  A  translucent,  or  slightly  trans- 
lucent, massive  quartz. 

Emerald.  Oriental  emerald  is  green  sapphire 
— the  emerald  of  mineralogists  is  a  beautiful 
green  variety  of  beryl. 

Sardonyx — is  composed  of  alternate  layers  of 
red  quartz  and  milk-white  chalcedony. 

Sardins,  or  Sard.  This  is  quartz,  of  a  deep 
brownish  red,  or  blood-red  by  transmitted  light — 
much  resembling  cornelian. 

Chrysolite.  A  fine  green  crystal,  composed  of 
silex  and  magnesia,  and  some  oxide  of  iron. 

Beryl.  Emerald  and  beryl  are  varieties  of  the 
same  species,  distinguished  merely  by  their  color, 
emerald  including  the  rich,  green,  transparent 
crystals,  and  beryl  those  that  are  pale  green,  and 
sometimes  blue  or  yellow. 

Topaz.  Oriental  topaz  is  yellow  sapphire — the 
topaz  of  mineralogists  is  a  fluo-silicate  of  alu- 
mine, as  already  stated,  sometimes  forming  bril- 
liant gems.  The  ancients  appear  to  have  applied 
the  name  to  several  different  substances,  and 
among  the  rest  to  chrysolite,  which  some  suppose 
to  be  the  ancient  topaz. 

Chrysoprase.  A  leek-green,  translucent  chal- 
cedony— colored  by  a  small  quantity  of  nickel. 

Jacinth — not  known.  The  modern  hyacinth 
is  the  finest  sort  of  zircon,  composed  of  zirconia, 
considerable  silex,  and  sometimes  a  little  oxide  of 
iron — the  color  often  grayish,  brownish,  yel- 
low, &e. 

Jlmethyst.  Oriental  amethyst  is  violet  sapphire 
— the  true  amethyst  of  mineralogists,  violet 
quartz. 
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It  will  be  perceived  that  tlie  prevailing  cha- 
racteristic of  all  these  precious  stones,  is  durabi- 
lity and  beauty  combined,  and  some  of  them  pos- 
sess surpassing  brilliancy.  Their  emblematic  use 
in  the  description  alluded  to,  is  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  the  most  exalted  impres- 
sion of  the  transcendent  lustre  of  the  everlasting- 
residence  of  the  redeemed,  capable  of  being  con- 
veyed by  visible  things;  where  also  different 
qualities  are  united,  as  for  instance  the  beauty  of 
jasper  with  the  transparency  of  crystal,  and  the 
richness  and  brilliancy  of  gold,  with  the  trans- 
parency of  the  purest  glass.  Twelve  thousand 
furlongs,  or  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  extent,  the 
length,  breadth,  and  height  being  equal,  with  a 
light  like  the  most  admired  jewels,  renders  such 
a  city  a  most  glorious  image — a  mere  image  no 
doubt  of  the  inexpressible  reality,  where  the 
least  thing  "  that  defileth,  worketh  abomination, 
or  maketh  a  lie"  is  never  permitted  to  enter,  but 
they  only  "who  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book 
of  life."  T. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
FLAX  IN  AMERICA,* 
With  some  observations  on  the  history  of  its  cul- 
ture and  manufacture  in  other  countries,  and 
their  prospects  in  our  own. 

(Conlin'ied  from  page  120.) 

In  the  mean  time  however  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  our  country  have  been  increasing 
with  unparalleled  rapidity.  Whole  States  and 
communities  have  sprung  into  a  flourishing  ex- 
istence, where  fifty  years  ago  the  Indian  and  the 
buffalo  held  undisputed  sway.  Along  the  banks 
of  our  inland  rivers  and  lakes,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  far  off  Pacific,  vast  cities  have  been  built, 
which  rival  in  their  commerce  and  their  wealth, 
the  old  settled  towns  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

From  the  force  of  circumstances,  these  West- 
ern cities  and  settlements  have,  so  far  as  domes- 
tic manufactures  are  concerned,  added  to  the 
consuming  rather  than  to  the  producing  ability 
of  the  country.  The  vast  labor  requisite  to  de- 
velop the  agricultural  resources  of  the  boundless 
lands  stretching  around  and  be}-ond  the  new  sct- 

*  Since  the  first  number  of  this  Essay  was  written, 
a  lecture  has  been  delivered  at  Saratoga,  Which  will 
be  referred  to  hereafter,  entitled  "  Flax,  its  Treat- 
ment agicultural  and  technical,  by  John  Wilson,  Fel- 
low Royal  Society  of  Edinboro,  and  of  the  Geological, 
Chemical,  and  Meteorological  Societies  of  London;  late 
President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,"  &c.  It 
may  be  added,  in  confirmation  of  his  authority,  that 
he  is  one  of  the  British  Commissioners  to  this  country 
on  occasion  of  the  New  York  Exhibition,  having  the 
charge  of  the  department  of  raw  material  ;  and  also 
occupies  the  same  position  in  the  directorship  of  the 
Great  Palace  at  Sydenham.  In  pursuance  of  his  com- 
mission, he  made  a  tour  through  the  Western  States  ; 
and  in  this  lecture,  more  than  confirms  the  figures 
given  in  the  first  part  of  this  article,  as  to  the  quantity 
of  land  in  llax  this  year,  which  he  estimates  "be- 
tween 200,000  and  300,000  acres."  I  had  stated  the 
Conner  as  the  probable  number. 
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tier,  has  occupied  all  his  time  and  attention.  For 
his  implements  of  toil,  as  well  as  for  his  articles 
of  clothing,  he  has  been  dependent  upon  the 
manufactures  of  the  Eastern  cities.  It  has  even 
been  with  difficulty  that  sufficient  labor  and  ca- 
pital have  been  turned  from  agricultural  pursuits, 
to  the  construction  of  the  necessary  avenues  and 
channels  for  conveying  these  products  of  the  soil 
to  the  markets  of  export  and  consumption. 

This  exchange,  between  the  West  and  the 
East,  of  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  one 
for  the  various  articles  of  necessity  or  luxury 
manufactured  or  imported  by  the  other,  consti- 
tutes the  great1  internal  trade  of  this  country.  It 
is  this  mighty  power  which  has  covered  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi  with  myriads  of  vessels,  from 
the  rudest  lumber  raft  to  the  stately  steamboat ; 
and  which  fills  the  harbors  of  the  great  lakes,  with 
a  tonnage  of  shipping  which  rivals  the  commerce 
of  the  maritime  cities  of  the  world.  It  is  this 
trade  that  has  established,  in  various  advan- 
tageous localities,  such  great  entrepots  as  Cincin- 
nati, Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Chicago ;  and  peopled 
them  with  refined  and  cultivated  communities, 
who  have  drawn  round  them  the  luxuries  and 
comforts  of  the  highest  civilization. 

These  denizens  of  the  city  no  longer  are  satis- 
fied with  the  coarse  homespun  of  their  pioneer 
forefathers ;  nor  with  the  cheap  cotton  fabrics 
which  gradually  substituted  them.  They  must 
dress  as  richly  and  expensively  as  their  brethren 
of  the  Eastern  cities.  Nay — they  do  not  rest 
content  with  this.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to 
every  New  York  and  Philadelphia  dealer,  that 
silks  whose  extravagance  of  pattern  or  price 
would  render  them  perilous  to  his  city  store 
keeper,  are  freely  in  demand  in  St.  Louis  or 
Santa  Fe.  And  broadcloths  of  a  quality  and 
cost  absolutely  unsaleable  here,  are  sold  with  a 
profit  of  30  per  cent,  to  the  Kentucky  or  Louisi- 
ana sportsman  or  planter. 

This  refinement  of  taste  pervades  every  de- 
partment of  life,  and  is  particularly  evident  in 
their  household  arrangements.  Hence  the  ex- 
traordinary increase  in  the  demand  for  linen  fa- 
brics, which  with  the  progress  of  luxury,  are 
deemed  indispensable  in  the  better  class  of  fami- 
lies. Rapid  as  has  been  the  increase  in  the  Bri- 
tish production  and  export  of  linens,  it  has  hard- 
ly kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  demand  in  this 
country.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  introduction 
of  spinning  machinery,  and  the  power-loom,  the 
supply  would  have  totally  failed ;  as  over  fifty 
million  yards  of  linen  fabrics  are  now  annually 
consumed  by  the  United  States  alone. 

Fortunately  however,  as  we  have  seen,  a  pro- 
gress in  the  means  of  supply  was  taking  place 
abroad,  no  less  rapid  than  that  which  our  coun- 
try was  witnessing  in  the  consuming  demand. 
Hence  the  usual  result  of  an  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  consumption,  was  not  seen,  in  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  the  article.  Attention  therefore 
was  not  drawn  to  the  subject,  and  wc  have  gone 
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on  diminishing  from  year  to  year  our  little  home 
manufacture  of  linens,  till  it  has  become  almost 
extinct;  and  increasing  enormously  our  importa- 
tions of  foreign  manufactures,  till  it  has  reached 
a  point  well  worthy  the  attention  of  every  phi- 
lanthropist or  statesman. 

For  the  truth  is,  there  ought  to  have  heen  a 
very  considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  linen  goods, 
consequent  on  the  general  adaptation  of  machine- 
ry to  the  various  processes  of  manufacture.  It 
was  so  in  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  would 
have  been  so  in  linens,  but  for  the  causes  above 
stated.  The  regular  action  of  supply  and  de- 
mand have  kept  up  the  price,  and  created  an  ar- 
tificial state  of  things  ;  as  well  as  engendered  a 
false  impression  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  real 
cost  of  linen  fabrics.  The  price  has  not  fallen, 
because  the  demand  has  been  great  enough  to 
take  all  the  linens  manufactured,  at  the  old  rates. 
But  the  real  expense  of  manufacturing  linens  has 
been  greatly  diminished. 

It  is  a  well  known  axiom  of  natural  philosophy, 
that  there  is  no  discoverable  ratio  between  pres- 
sure and  a  blow.  A  nail,  to  which  you  might 
safely  suspend  a  man's  weight,  may  be  broken 
by  a  child  with  one  stroke  of  a  tack  hammer.  It 
is  almost  equally  impossible  to  calculate  any  ratio 
between  the  facility  of  producing  such  an  article 
as  cotton  or  linen  cloth  by  the  old  method  of  iso- 
lated hand  labor,  and  by  the  inconceivably  more 
rapid  and  organized  action  of  steam  machinery. 
There  are  so  many  new  elements  to  estimate  in 
the  economy  of  the  processes,  and  the  immensely 
increased  production,  that  arithmetic  is  at  fault 
in  the  computation.  It  becomes  a  new  science 
and  a  new  art,  and,  rejecting  old  theories  of  the 
expense  and  the  time  of  manufacture,  we  must 
arrive  at  the  cost  of  production  by  the  plain  cal- 
culation of  the  expenses  incurred  in  producing  a 
given  quantity  of  the  article. 

Without  at  present  going  into  the  details  of 
this  subject,  which  will  be  entered  upon  tho- 
roughly in  a  subsequent  article,  when  accurate 
tables  will  be  given  to  substantiate  the  assertion, 
it  may  safely  be  stated  that  the  expense  of  manu- 
facturing linen  goods  is  very  little  more  than  that 
of  cotton  fabrics.  In  every  department  of  the 
mill,  machinery  is  employed,  and  to  counterba- 
lance any  peculiarity  of  the  fibre,  an  adjustment 
of  the  machine  is  made.  Occasionally  there  is 
a  little  complexity  of  arrangement,  but  if  the 
spindles  drive  as  rapidly,  and  the  loom  as  truly, 
it  matters  little,  in  a  consideration  of  the  vast 
number  of  yards  turned  off,  that  the  first  cost  of 
the  machinery  was  rather  greater  than  that  for 
cotton  goods. 

If  therefore  the  raw  material — flax — could  be 
procured  at  the  same  price  as  our  Southern  cot- 
ton, it  is  manifest  that  we  could  make  linen  fab- 
rics nearly  as  cheap  in  the  market  as  those  of  cot- 
ton. It  will  be  shown  hereafter,  that,  for  various 
reasons,  flax  can  be  afforded  much  cheaper  than 
cotton.    At  present,  let  us  look  at  the  facts  as 


they  are.  We  shall  find  that,  for  the  ordinary 
linen  goods,  brown  and  bleached,  which  are  con- 
sumed so  largely  in  this  country,  the  flax  used 
really  costs  very  little  more  now  than  the  average 
price  of  cotton. 

The  estimate  of  the  English  and  Scotch  spin- 
ning mills  for  the  last  five  years  is  fifty  pounds  ster- 
ling, or  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
ton  of  flax  on  their  whole  production.  They  use 
flax  finer  and  more  costly,  but  they  also  use  vast 
quantities  at  a  lower  price,  and  the  average  is 
safely  taken  at  this  rate,  which  it  will  be  seen  is 
not  twelve  cents  a  pound.  The  wholesale  value 
of  the  goods  produced  by  these  mills,  reckoned 
at  the  average  price  paid  them  by  the  wholesale 
dealers  for  export,  was  twenty-five  cents,  in  the 
year  185 1 .  These  facts  are  taken  from  accurate 
tables,  collected  by  high  authority  in  England, 
the  originals  of  which  have  been  submitted  to 
the  editor  of  the  Review.  They  did  not  include 
the  Irish  mills,  which  were  on  finer  numbers, 
and  produced  a  much  higher  article.  This  price, 
paid  at  the  mill,  would  amount,  with  profits  to 
the  English  dealer,  freight,  insurance,  duties,  and 
commissions,  when  laid  down  in  an  American 
port,  to  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents ;  and  since 
that  date  there  has  been  a  large  advance  in  the 
price  of  linens.  Now  cotton  has  touched  a 
higher  point  than  the  flax  above  quoted,  on  seve- 
ral occasions  within  the  last  ten  years ;  and  has 
even  advanced  so  high  as  fifteen  cents,  without 
very  greatly  advancing  the  price  of  cotton  fab- 
rics. 

The  average  wholesale  price  of  cotton  goods, 
yard  wide,  the  past  ten  years,  might  safely  be 
taken  at  eleven  cents.  At  several  periods  within 
that  time,  the  finest  cotton  fabrics  made  in  this 
country  were  sold  at  eleven  and  a  half  to  twelve 
cents  per  yard.  During  this  period,  the  average 
price  of  linen  goods  made  from  flax  costing  at 
times  even  less  than  cotton,  and  averaging  only 
about  three  cents  a  pound  more,  in  the  whole 
term  of  ten  years,  has  been  more  than  three  times 
the  price  of  cotton  goods  of  similar  texture  and 
fineness.  Of  this  difference,  a  small  portion  has 
been  the  increased  cost  of  manufacturing  linens 
before  alluded  to ;  the  remainder  has  been  the 
vast  tribute  we  have  been  paying  to  the  Bri- 
tish manufacturer,  for  attending  to  a  plain, 
simple  business  on  our  behalf. 

The  present  Foreign  Secretary  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, Lord  Clarendon,  in  an  address  delivered  by 
him  at  Belfast,  in  1850,  thus  considers  the  ques- 
tion of  the  growth  of  flax  in  relation  to  cotton  : 

"  The  great  and  growing  importance  of  Flax  in  Ire. 
land,"  says  he,  "  cannot  in  my  opinion  be  over  esti- 
mated, and  the  more  we  consider  it  in  its  agricultural, 
manufacturing, and  commercial  hearings  on  our  welfare, 
the  more  apparent,  I  think,  will  become  the  necessity 
and  advantage  of  its  extended  cultivation.  The  demand 
for  our  linen  manufactures  is  rapidly  rising,  and  the 
supply  of  colton  is  not  only  deficient,  but  owing  to 
various  circumstances  I  fear  that  this  supply  will  not 
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henceforth  be  equal  to  our  demand  ;  and  that  we  can- 
not reckon  upon  the  quantity  of  cotton  we  require,  at 
the  prices  which  will  enable  us  to  extend  our  manu- 
factures, or  even  to  keep  them  up  to  their  present 
amount.  But  by  extending  the  growth  of  Flax,  we 
may  not  only  benefit  the  manufactures  of  Ireland,  by 
a  more  abundant  supply  of  raw  material,  but  we  may 
also  furnish  the  manufacturers  of  cotton — not  with  a 
substitute,  but  with  an  auxiliary  to  cotton — with  a 
material  which  may  liberate  cotton  from  some  of  its 
present  uses." 

A  similar  opinion  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Por- 
ter, the  Secretary  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  an 
able  paper  read  before  the  British  Association, 
in  1851.  These  circumstances  show  that  Great 
Britain  is  thoroughly  awake  to  the  importance 
of  creating  a  counterpoise  to  the  great  cotton 
interest  of  this  country;  an  interest  of  such  vast 
extent  to  their  manufacturers,  that  no  injury 
which  their  whole  navy  could  inflict  on  our 
maratime  cities,  in  a  year's  war,  would  equal  the 
ruin  and  confusion  which  would  be  occasioned 
to  their  industry  and  their  commerce,  by  simply 
withholding  this  single  commodity  from  export, 
for  the  same  term.  Alpha. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  "CALL"  TO  DUTY. 

"  The  delivery  of  the  talent  is  the  call ; "  it 
is  the  call  of  Providence,  the  call  of  heaven.  The 
supply  of  the  means  is  the  requisition  of  the  du- 
ty. When  we  find  ourselves  in  possession  of 
faculties  and  opportunities,  whether  arising  from 
the  endowments  and  qualities  of  our  minds,  or 
from  the  advantages  of  fortune  or  station,  we  need 
ask  for  no  futher  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the 
donor;  we  ought  to  see  that  intention  in  a  demand 
upon  us  for  the  use  and  application  of  what  has 
been  given. 

To  whatever  office  of  benevolence  our  faculties 
are  best  fitted,  our  talents  turned;  whatever  our 
opportunities,  our  occasions,  our  fortune,  our  pro- 
fession, our  rank  or  station ;  or  whatever  our 
local  circumstances,  which  arc  capable  of  no  enu- 
meration, put  in  our  power  to  perform,  with  the 
most  advantage  and  effect,  that  is  the  office  for 
us;  that  it  is,  which  upon  our  principle  we  arc 
designed,  and  being  designed,  are  obliged  to  dis- 
charge. 

The  habit  and  the  disposition  which  we  wish 
to  recommend,  namely,  that  of  casting  about  for 
opportunities  of  doing  good,  readily  seizing  those 
which  accidentally  present  themselves,  and  faith- 
fully using  those  which  naturally  and  regularly 
belong  to  our  situations,  appear  to  be  sometimes 
cheeked  by  a  notion  very  natural  to  active  spirits 
and  flattered  talents.  Thoy  will  cither  attempt 
mighty  matters  or  do  nothing.  The  small  effect 
which  tlic  private  endeavors  of  an  individual  can 
produce  is  >-o  lost  and  so  unperccived  in  the  com- 
parison, that  it  neither  deserves,  they  think,  nor 
rewards  the  attention  which  it  requires.  The 


answer  is,  that  the  comparison  which  thus  dis- 
courages them  ought  never  to  be  made.  The 
good  which  their  efforts  can  produce  may  be  too 
minute  to  bear  any  sensible  proportion  to  the 
sum  of  public  happiness;  yet,  may  be,  their  share 
may  be  enough  for  them.  The  proper  question 
is  not  whether  the  good  we  aim  at  be  great  or  lit- 
tle; still  less,  whether  it  be  great  or  little  in  com- 
parison with  the  whole;  but  whether  it  be  the 
most  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  perform.  A 
single  action  may  be,  as  it  were,  nothing  to  the 
aggregate  of  moral  good;  so  also  may  be  the 
agent.  It  may  still,  therefore,  be  the  proportion 
which  is  required  of  him.  In  all  things  nature 
works  by  numbers.  Her  greatest  effects  are 
achieved  by  the  joint  operation  of  multitudes  of 
separately  considered  insignificant  individuals ; 
it  is  enough  for  each  that  it  executes  its  office. 
Let  our  only  comparison,  therefore,  be  between 
our  opportunities  and  the  use  we  make  of 
them. 

Paley. 


MEETINGS  KEPT  BY  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Sewel,  in  his  history  of  the  people  called  Qua- 
kers, informs  us,  that  about  the  year  1682,  the 
Friends  of  Bristol,  who  were  of  mature  age,  were 
so  generally  imprisoned  under  the  persecuting 
laws  of  the  age,  merely  for  attending  their  meet- 
ings for  worship,  that  there  were  scarcely  any 
left  at  liberty  except  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age.  The  conventicle  act,  under  authority  of 
which  these  prosecutions  were  carried  on,  prohi- 
bited the  meeting  of  five  persons  of  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  for  the  purpose  or  under 
the  profession  of  worship,  otherwise  than  accor- 
ding to  the  ritual  of  the  church  of  England.  Of 
course  the  children  under  that  age  did  not  fall 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law.  And  such  was 
the  zeal  and  fortitude  of  these  youths,  that  when 
their  parents  and  adult  members  were  mostly  in- 
carcerated in  the  filthy  prisons  then  in  use,  the 
meetings  were  still  maintained,  though  few  if 
any  but  children  could  attend  them.  But  so 
inveterate  was  the  persecuting  spirit,  then  preva- 
lent there,  that  at  one  time  nineteen  of  these  ju- 
venile worshippers  were  taken  to  the  house  of 
correction,  where  they  were  detained  for  some 
time.  Although  they  were  threatened  with 
whipping  iu  case  they  ever  went  to  their  meeting 
again,  and,  when  they  went,  were  shamefully 
abused  by  the  populace,  they  disregarded  the 
reproaches  and  sufferings  that  assailed  them, 
and  still  kept  up  their  religious  assemblies. 

How  long  these  youths  were  left  in  this  condi- 
tion, is  not  stated  by  the  historian  ;  lie  briefly 
informs  us  that  the  persecution  continued  till  the 
following  year.  The  reader  naturally  regrets 
that  we  have  no  account  of  the  mature  years  of 
these  magnanimous  youths. 
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THE  FLAX  FLOWER. 
O  the  little  flax  flower, 

It  growelh  on  the  hill, 
And  be  the  breeze  awake  or  asleep, 

It  never  standeth  still. 

It  groweth,  and  it  groweth  fast ; 

One  day  it  is  a  seed, 
And  then  a  little  grassy  blade  . 

Scarce  better  than  a  weed. 

But  then  out  comes  the  flax  flower, 

As  bine  as  is  the  sky; 
And  "  'tis  a  dainty  little  thing," 

We  say  as  we  go  by. 

Ah  'tis  a  goodly  little  thing, 

It  groweth  for  the  poor. 
And  many  a  peasant  blesseth  it, 

Beside  his  cottage  door. 

He  thinketh  how  these  slender  stems 

That  shimmer  in  the  sun, 
Are  rich  for  him  in  web  and  woof, 

And  shortly  shall  be  spun. 

He  thinketh  how  those  tender  flowers, 

Of  seed  will  yield  him  store  ; 
And  sees  in  thought,  his  next  year's  crop 

Blue  shining  round  his  door. 

O,  the  little  flax  flower  ! 

The  mother  then  says  she, 
'*  Go  pull  the  thyme,  the  heath,  the  fern, 

But  let  the  flax  flower  be ! 

It  groweth  for  the  children's  sake, 

It  groweth  for  our  own  ; 
There  are  flowers  enough  upon  the  hill, 

But  leave  the  flax  alone  ! 

The  farmer  hath  his  fields  of  wheat, 

Much  cometh  to  his  share  ; 
We  have  this  little  plot  of  flax, 

That  we  have  tilled  with  care. 

Our  squire  he  hath  the  holt  and  hill, 

Great  halls  and  noble  rent ; 
We  only  have  the  flax  field,  ' 

Yet  therewith  are  content. 

We  watch  it  morn,  we  watch  it  night, 

And  when  the  stars  are  out, 
The  good  man  and  the  little  ones, 

They  pace  it  round  about. 

For  it  we  wish  the  sun  to  shine, 

For  it  the  rain  to  fall ; 
Good  luck !  for  who  is  poor  doth  make 

Great  count  of  what  is  small." 

Oh,  the  goodly  flax  flower  ! 

It  groweth  on  the  hill, 
And  be  the  breeze  awake  or  sleep, 

It  never  standeth  still ! 

It  seemeth  all  astir  with  life, 

As  if  it  loved  to  thrive  ; 
As  if  it  had  a  merry  heart 

Within  its  stem  alive  ! 

Then  fair  befall  the  flax  field, 

And  may  the  kindly  shower 
Give  strength  unto  its  shining  stem, 

Give  seed  unto  its  flower. 

Mary  Howitt. 

This  little  poem  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by 
seeing,  about  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  highlands  of 


Scotland,  a  number  of  turf  covered  cottages,  without 
windows  or  chimneys,  surrounded  by  small  patches  of 
cultivated  ground  ;  one  with  potatoes,  and  perhaps  oats 
or  barley,  and  another  with  flax.  From  the  former  the 
family  were  fed,  and  from  the  latter,  manufactured  at 
home,  they  were  clothed. 


A  GOOD  WORK  WELL  BEGUN. 

It  is  stated  that  a  female  teaching  at  Browns- 
ville on  the  Rio  Grande  is  laboring  at  her  own 
cost  to  build  up  a  female  school  of  a  high  order,  for 
the  education  of  families  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  She  has  in  charge  at  present  sixteen 
young  ladies  from  the  higher  classes  of  Mexican 
families,  of  whose  teachable  and  affectionate  spirit 
she  speaks  in  the  highest  terms.  She  has  intro- 
duced the  New  Testament  into  her  school,  and 
has  found  no  opposition,  except  in  one  single  in- 
stance, and  that  soon  yielded  to  kindness. 

Who  knows  but  a  little  seed  dropped  thus  from 
such  a  solitary  hand  may  be  multiplied  till  the 
whole  Mexican  territory  shall  be  filled  with  nur- 
series of  intelligence  and  piety  ? — S.  S.  Journal. 


COPPER  FACED  TYPE. 
Copper-faced  type  (  by  the  way  an  American 
invention,)  is  attracting  much  attention.  Messrs. 
Orchard,  Willis  &  Co.,  are  the  owners  of  the 
patent,  and  although  it,  like  everything  Ameri- 
can, met  with  violent  opposition  at  first,  it  is  be- 
coming very  popular.  Punch  is  printed  from  it, 
and  so  is  the  London  Journal.  Fifteen  millions 
of  impressions  have  been  taken  off  a  font  in  the 
last  named  office,  and  the  letter  is  good  yet. 
Any  type  can  be  coated  with  copper  by  Orchard 
&  Co.'s  process,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
coating  wearing  off  soon.  Type  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  a  great  economy  in  a  printing  office,  and 
it  must  soon  supersede  all  other.  Spottiswoode, 
the  famous  Bible  printer,  and  Bradbury  &  Ev- 
ans, use  it  entirely.  So  highly  is  the  process 
valued  that  wood  cuts  and  stereotype  plates  are 
coated  by  it.  It  is  taking  the  place  of  electro- 
typing. — English  paper. 


A  step  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  a 
decimal  system  of  notation,  as  regards  weights 
and  measures  in  England.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has  given  notice,  that  from  the  first  of  next 
month  the  only  weights  used  in  the  bullion  office 
of  that  establishment  will  be  "  the  troy  ounce 
and  its  decimal  parts" — superseding,  by  that 
change,  the  present  system  of  pounds,  ounces, 
pennyweights,  and  grains. 


There  are  comparatively  few  who  have  the 
means  or  the  opportunity  of  performing  acts 
which  will  raise  them  into  notice  as  benefactors 
of  our  race,  but  there  are  still  fewer  who  may  not 
afford  to  others  the  benefit  of  a  good  example. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence.  —  The  English  Mail 
Steamship  Africa,  arrived  at  New  York,  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th  inst,  with  Liverpool  dates  to 
the  22d  ult. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  on  the  Eastern  question  re- 
mains unchanged.  The  declaration  of  war  would 
be  read  in  all  the  mosques,  on  the  7th  inst.  It  is 
believed  that  hostilities  will  commence  in  Asia, 
and  that  the  theatre  of  war  will  be  in  the  direction 
of  Batoum.  Military  preparations  continue  with 
unabated  spirit.  Jewels,  money,  and  contributions 
of  all  sorts  are  offered  for  the  national  service  in 
Turkey.  Eight  thousand  "  Rediffs"  were  armed, 
clothed,  and  equipped  from  the  proceeds  of  one 
day's  contributions.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  peo- 
ple is  thoroughly  aroused,  and  volunteers  abound. 
Orders  having  been  given  to  call  out  50,000  more 
"Rediffs."  exclusive  of  the  reserves,  18,000  en- 
rolled themselves  in  one  day,  in  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  in  one  week  they  were  fully  pro- 
vided with  horses,  arms,  clothing,  &c.  The  Turk- 
ish force  now  in  arms  is  loosely  estimated  at 
300,000  men. 

The  Russians,  also,  are  making  vigorous  pre- 
parations for  the  conflict.  The  forces  on  the  Da- 
nube are  augmenting,  and  immense  barracks  are 
erecting  on  its  banks. 

At  the  request  of  the  Sultan,  the  English  and 
French  fleets  would  enter  the  Dardanelles,  but 
they  would  not  enter  the  Black  Sea,  except  to  re- 
pel any  hostile  movement  of  the  Russians. 

The  Sultan  has  granted  a  firman  to  an  English 
company,  to  construct  a  ship  canal  from  Rassova, 
at  the  head  of  the  Danube,  to  Kustenoje  on  the 
Black  Sea.  By  this  canal,  the  difficult  navigation 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  will  be  avoided. 
All  the  German  officers  who  have  been  imparting 
military  instructions  to-:-the  Turks  are  recalled. 

France. — According  to  documents  just  publish- 
ed by  the  French  Government,  the  total  amount 
of  the  commerce  of  France  with  foreign  countries 
in  1852  was  equal  to  £124,600,000,  imports  and 
exports  together,  being  an  increase  of  12  percent, 
over  1851.  Of  this  total.  72  percent,  represents 
the  imports  and  exports  by  sea.,  and  28  per  cent, 
by  land. 

M.  Charles  Decleuse,  ex-commissary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Nord,  has  been  arrested  in  Pa- 
ris, having  just  arrived  from  London,  delegated 
by  Ledru  Rollin  and  the  central  committee.  Se- 
veral documents  have  been  seized  which  led  to 
several  arrests. 

Spain. — The  Progrosista  senators  and  deputies, 
and  the  editors  of  the  journals  of  that  party,  had 
held  a  meeting,  at  which  they  resolved — I.  To 
unite  all  the  forces  of  the  Liberal  party,  in  order 
to  combat  at  the  tribune  and  in  the  press.  2.  To 
accept  the  co-operation  of  all  those  who  are  anx- 
ious to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  Cortes,  to  de- 
fend the  liberty  of  the  press  with  all  its  conse- 
quences, and  to  establish  freedom  of  election  and 
a  Bystem  of  government  founded  on  morality.  - 

Switzerland. — Berlin,  10  mo.  14.  The  Federal 
Government  has  resolved  to  support  Ticino  in  its 
resistance  to  Austria.  It  will  grant  subsidies  for 
the  employment  of  the  population  thrown  out  of 
woik  by  the  Austrian  blockade  in  the  construction 
of  roads.  Having  exhausted  every  means  of  con- 
ception compatible  with  the  national  honor,  the 


Federal  Government  will  make  no  new  offer  to 
Austria. 

Denmark. — At  Copenhagen  a  new  conflict  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties seems  imminent.  Upon  the  proposal  to 
take  the  new  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark  Proper  into  consideration,  the  majority 
of  the  speakers  energetically  exclaimed  against 
the  abolition  of  the  existing  constitution  before 
the  Government  had  submitted  to  the  Folksthing 
the  draft  of  the  constitution  for  the  whole  monar- 
chy. After  a  short  discussion,  the  assembly  de- 
cided, in  its  sitting  of  the  14th  ult.,  to  pass  over 
the  Government  bill,  and  to  take  as  the  basis  of  its 
deliberations  the  Danish  fundamental  law  of  1849, 
suppressing"  those  articles  which  belong  to  the 
constitution  common  to  the  entire  monarchy. 

Mexico. — News  have  been  received  from  the 
city  of  Mexico  to  the  17th,  and  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
the  2 1st  ult.  The  revolution  in  Yucatan  has  been 
suppressed.  Cholera  still  rages  in  Oajaca,  and 
other  places  in  the  department.  Some  difficulty 
has  arisen  between  the  Mexican  government  and 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  latter  has  suspended  his  official  functions,  and 
had  gone  to  Vera  Cruz,  to  await  instructions  from 
Madrid.  Santa  Anna  has  imposed  a  tax  of  1  real 
on  each  package  of  foreign  goods  imported  into 
Mexico,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  support 
of  public  schools.  An  agreement  has  been  enter- 
ed into  between  the  Mexican  government  and  our 
Minister  to  Mexico,  that  neither  American  nor 
Mexican  troops  shall  occupy  the  disputed  terri- 
tory in  Mesilla  Valley  while  negotiations  are  pend- 
ing. Gold  has  been  discovered  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Papagallo  river,  near  to  Acapulco. 

Sandwich  Islands. — Dr.  Judd  has  been  removed 
from  his  office  as  Minister  of  Finance,  and  Elisha 
W.  Allen,  late  United  States  Consul,  appointed  in 
his  place. 

A  decided  step  has  been  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment towards  the  annexation  of  the  Islands  to  the 
United  States. 

The  French  and  British  Consuls  protested  to  the 
King  against  such  an  act,  and  the  American  Com- 
missioners had  replied  in  a  firm  and  dignified 
manner.  This  movement  has  caused  much  ex- 
citement throughout  the  Islands. 

Domestic — The  English  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton, is  said  to  have  positively  denied,  in  an  inter- 
view with  the  President,  that  there  was  any  truth 
in  the  rumors  that  the  British  government  was  en- 
gaged in  any  scheme  for  the  introduction  of  the 
apprenticeship  system  into  Cuba. 

Buenos  vYyifESt>— The  Government  of  Buenos 
Ayres  has  protested  against  the  treaties  concluded 
by  Urquiza  with  the  French,  English,  and  United 
Slates  governments,  conceding  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Parana  and  Uruguay. 

California. — The  steamship  Daniel  Webster 
arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  5th  inst.,  with  Cali- 
fornia dales  to  the  16th  ult. 

John  Mitchell,  the  Irish  "patriot,''  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  on  the  12th  ult. 

A  destructive  fire  has  occurred  at  Sonora,  de- 
stroying about  one-third  of  the  city.  The  loss  is 
estimated  at  Si. 500,000. 

A  magnetic  telegraph  line  had  been  constructed 
between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose,  and  had 
commenced  operations. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  IN  NORWAY. 
(Continued  from  page  131.) 

Thomas  Shillitoe  proceeds : 

Seventh  day  (supposed  to  be  Twelfth  month, 
26th).  "  I  was  introduced  to  one  of  the  counsel- 
lors of  state  in  the  ecclesiastical  department,  in 
consequence  of  some  difficulties  a  Friend  of  Sta- 
vanger  was  brought  into.  He  gave  me  a  full 
opportunity  of  freely  conversing  with  him  on  the 
subject  that  had  thus  brought  us  together."  The 
following  letter  explains  it : — 
&  From  the  Bishop  Sorensen,  of  Christ  iansand, 
to  the  constituted  Dean  of  Stavanger." 

"In  a  letter,  26th  of  last  month,  the  Church 
department  has  informed  me  that  it  has  written 
to  the  chief-lieutenant  of  Stavanger  county,  that 
Elias  Eliasen  Tasted  is  to  be  prosecuted  by  law 
for  having  caused  a  man  to  be  buried  in  the  same 
manner  as  he,  some  time  ago,  did  with  two  de- 
ceased children,*  and  for  which  he  already  is 
prosecuted ;  and  also  required  me,  on  account  of 

*  These  hurials  were  in  the  field  of  a  Friend,  near 
Stavanger,  there  not  being  a  burial  place  belonging  to 
Friends.  In  reference  to  this  occurrence,  one  of  the 
Stavanger  Friends  writes,  "In  the  year  1821,  Elias 
Tasted  was  brought  under  justice  process  for  not  hav- 
ing buried  two  of  his  children  in  ground  that  was  con- 
secrated. For  this  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  five  specie 
dollars  (about  one  pound  English  money)  a  day  until 
he  should  dig  his  children  out  again,  and  inter  them  in 
|  the  consecrated  burial  ground,  and  follow  the  outward 
ceremonies  and  customs  of  the  state  cburch.  But  when 
this  sentence  came  under  the  review  of  the  king,  Elias 
Tasted  was  entirely  acquitted." 

In  the  year  1823,  the  burial  ground  at  Waaland,  about 
i  mile  from  Stavanger,  used  by  Friends,  was  fenced  in, 
:hiefly  at  the  expense  of  Ole  Knudsen,  one  of  their 
'nembers.  It  is  about  forty  feet  square.  The  pro- 
irietor  of  the  ground  receives  a  dollar,  or  about  four 
(shillings  English,  for  each  interment. 

1 


the  specification  from  Elias  Tasted,  containing 
the  names  of  those  Quakers  who  live  in  and  about 
Stavanger  county,  to  ask  those  persons  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  specification,  if  they  belong  to 
the  before-mentioned  sect;  and  then,  if  the 
answer  be  confirmed,  to  demand  of  them  a  certi- 
ficate or  testimony,  that  they,  by  any  true  Quaker 
Society,  are  acknowledged  or  admitted  as  Qua- 
kers. Each  of  those  persons  who  profess  them- 
selves as  Quakers,  must  besides  be  told  that  he, 
without  such  certificate,  cannot  be  allowed  to  live 
in  this  country  or  kingdom  in  quality  of  a  Qua- 
ker; and  that,  even  if  he  has  the  said  certificate, 
he  must,  if  he  intends  to  live  here,  pursuant  with 
the  rescript  of  the  5th  of  March,  1754,  seek  for 
allowance,  by  sending  his  humble  petition  for 
this  purpose  to  his  majesty  the  king;  which, 
according  to  what  there,  in  a  like  case,  is  deter- 
mined, cannot  be  expected  graciously  to  be 
granted  or  permitted,  unless  they  bind  them- 
selves not  to  make  proselytes,  and  from  admitting 
new  members,  as  also  to  pay  taxes  and  duties  as 
other  subjects  or  bergers  of  the  state. 

"1822.  '  C.  Sorensen." 

Thomas  Shillitoe  remarks,  further,  that,  "  In 
the  course  of  conversation  with  the  counsellor,  it 
was  evident  that  he  had  ihibibed  sentiments  to 
the  prejudice  of  our  religious  Society,  but  which 
we  were  enabled  to  answer  to  his  satisfaction. 
He  candidly  acknowledged  they  had  nothing  of 
an  immoral  tendency  to  charge  Elias  Tasted  with ; 
but  that  he  and  others  took  upon  themselves  to 
marry  and  bury,  without  giving  notice  to  those 
in  authority  previous  thereto;  also  of  births, 
when  they  occurred;  refusing  also  to  comply 
with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Lutheran  church.  In 
such  cases,  he  considered  such  irregularities,  un- 
dertaken by  illiterate  persons,  would  lead  to  great 
inconvenience,  being  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  would  be  attended  by  serious  con- 
sequences to  Friends  of  Stavanger;  and  as  he 
had  given  instructions  to  the  Bishop  of  Chris- 
tiansand  and  the  Dean  of  Stavanger  in  the  case, 
he  could  not  at  present  do  anything  to  relieve 
Elias  Tasted ;  but  when  the  case"  came  before 
the  government,  he  would  give  it  as  favorable 
a  turn  as  he  thought  it  would  bear.  I  felt  well 
satisfied  with  our  visit,  believing,  from  the  kind 
manner  in  which  the  counsellor  took  his  leave  of 
me,  that  his  mind  was  much  softened  down  to- 
wards Friends." 
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In  the  course  of  these  pages  there  have  been 
frequent  allusions  to  the  people  called  "  Saints." 
The  following  account  of  Thomas  Shillitoe's  visit 
to  the  founder  of  the  sect,  is  the  most  explicit  we 
have  met  with. 

Many  years  ago — probably  about  the  year  1814 
there  was  a  little  tract  published  by  the  late  Wil- 
liam Alexander,  of  York,  giving  some  account  of 
this  people ;  probably  the  result  of  the  inquiry 
after  them,  and  their  principles,  by  Frederick 
Smith  and  others. 

T.  Shillitoe  remarks,  "  I  felt  my  mind  engaged 
to  make  a  visit  to  Hans  Neilsen  Houge,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  called  the  Saints,  in  Norway, 
which  he,  being  previously  informed  thereof,  had 
requested  should  be  select.  Accompanied  by  my 
interpreter,  I  proceeded  to  his  dwelling,  about 
four  miles  from  the  town  (Christiania).  He  is 
far  advanced  in  life;  his  constitution  appeared 
very  much  broken,  it  is  supposed  from  his  long- 
imprisonment,  on  account  of  his  religious  princi- 
ples. He  gave  me  an  interesting  account  of  his 
first  becoming  awakened  to  a  sense  of  true  reli- 
gion ;  from  which  it  appeared  to  me,  had  he 
proceeded  as  it  was  evident  he  had  begun,  he 
Avould  in  time  have  become  an  instrument,  in  the 
Divine  hand,  of  rousing  the  people  of  Norway 
from  that  lethargic  state  into  which  they  appear 
to  be  so  generally  sunk,  professors  as  well  as  pro- 
fane. He  informed  me  he  had  read  Barclay's 
Apology,  and  made  many  remarks  on  its  contents, 
more  particularly  on  the  ministry.  He  said, 
when  he  first  found  it  his  duty  to  preach,  such 
power  attended  his  ministry,  that  great  numbers 
were  convinced,  at  different  places  where  his 
mind  was  drawn  to  hold  meetings ;  and  several 
males  and  females,  of  those  who  united  with  him 
in  holding  meetings,  came  forth  in  the  ministry 
also,  and  meetings  were  settled  in  different  places. 
Whilst  thus  pursuing  the  path  of  apprehended 
duty,  he  was  cast  into  prison  by  the  government; 
and  his  followers  were  threatened  with  imprison- 
ment also,  if  they  continued  to  hold  meetings 
and  keep  on  preaching. 

"  Feeling  himself  in  this  situation,  he  wrote 
to  such  as  had  joined  themselves  to  him  in  reli- 
gious fellowship,  advising  them,  for  their  own 
safety,  to  obey  the  government,  and  cease  from 
holding  their  meetings  and  preachings  as  they 
had  done,  and  to  hold  them  in  private.  He  had 
suffered  a  long  imprisonment,  and  been  fined  in 
two  sums ;  one  for  holding  meetings  and  for  his 
preaching  in  those  meetings,  and  a  further  sum 
for  his  both  having  preached  and  published 
against  an  hireling  ministry,  and  the  reproachful 
conduct  of  some  of  the  clergy  of  the  establish- 
ment. In  ortler  to  obtain  his  liberty,  he  paid 
the  lines,  and  compromised  with  the  government 
for  his  enlargement  again,  by  promising  not  to 
hold  meetings  or  preach  as  heretofore;  and  that 
he  and  his  followers  should  attend  the  Lutheran 
places  of  worship  again,  conforming  to  all  their 
religious  riles  and  ceremonies. 
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"  He  himself  is  now  filling  the  office  of  a 
priest's  assistant  in  the  parish  where  he  resides. 
1  had  to  call  his  attention  to  that  declaration  of 
our  Holy  Redeemer,  respecting  those  who  had 
put  their  hand  to  the  plough  and  looked  back ; 
that  such  were  not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
and  to  give  it  as  my  belief,  in  the  state  of  mind 
he  was  at  present  in,  this  awful  sentence  was 
sorrowfully  applicable  to  his  situation ;  and,  fur- 
ther, to  bring  before  the  view  of  his  mind  the 
situation  of  the  son,  who,  when  his  father  bid 
him  go,  said,  '  I  go,'  but  went  not;  but  with  this 
difference — he  had  in  part  obeyed  the  command, 
which  he  acknowledged  had  been  given  him,  but 
— sorrowful  to  relate — had  stopped  short  in  faith- 
fully fulfilling  the  whole  of  it,  whereby  the  de- 
signs of  heaven,  respecting  his  being  thus  called 
or  commanded  to  go  forth  in  the  Lord's  name, 
had  been  frustrated. 

"  His  countenance  manifested,  in  a  very  strik- 
ing manner,  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  had  offered.  Before  we  parted,  I  was  con- 
strained to  allude  to  his  conduct,  after  having 
suffered  fines  and  imprisonment,  for  protesting 
against  an  hireling  ministry,  that  he  should  so 
fall  away  again  from  his  then  good  purposes,  as 
to  be  receiving  pay,  and  to  become  a  priest's 
assistant,  and  collector  of  the  priest's  wages.  At 
our  parting,  he  manifested  an  affectionate  dispo- 
sition ;  and  I  returned  home,  mourning  over  the 
dark  and  dismal  spot  he  appeared  to  be  in,  crav- 
ing that  by  others'  harms  I  might  be  warned." 

In  the  course  of  his  service,  T.  S.  had  many 
interviews  with  persons  of  power  and  influence, 
in  which  he  was  enabled  to  explain  the  views  of 
Friends  in  a  manner  so  satisfactory,  that  several 
of  them  not  only  showed  much  kindness  to  him, 
but  evinced  their  willingness  to  make  the  way 
easy  for  the  Friend ;  resident  there.  A  part  of 
the  book  of  discipline  having  been  printed  in  the 
Danish  language,  he  gave  copies  of  it  to  some  of 
these  persons;  one  of  whom,  conversing  on  the 
subject,  remarked,  "I  think  the  members  of  your 
Society  are  highly  privileged ;  for  if  I  happen  to 
do  wrong,  I  have  no  one  who  will  come  and  act 
the  kind  part  to  me,  by  informing  me  of  it,  and 
giving  me  suitable  advice  on  the  occasion,  as  ia 
the  case  with  you  and  your  members.  I  admire 
the  advantages  your  members  enjoy.  It  would 
be  a  happy  world  if  all  mankind  were  of  your 
Society ;  for  if  I  do  wrong,  people  will  laugh  at 
my  faults,  instead  of  helping  me  to  amend  my 
ways." 

"  I  found  I  should  not  leave  comfortably  to 
myself,  without  urging  the  holding  the  two 
months'  meeting  (for  discipline),  which  had  not 
yet  met  during  my  stay,  nor  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore. This  meeting  was  held  accordingly.  An 
agreeable  account  was  received  and  read  from1 
the  two  months'  meeting  of  Stavanger.''  | 

On  leaving  Christiania  (probably  about  the! 
beginning  of  the  sixth  month;  1822),  in  order  tc 
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proceed  to  Stavanger,  T.  Shillittoe  very  unex- 
pectedly met  with.  Lars  Larsen,  a  Fiiend  of  Sta- 
vanger, who  spoke  English,  which  added  much 
to  his  comfort,  having  parted  with  Enoch  Jacob- 
sen.  On  their  way,  they  put  into  Christiansand, 
where  T.  S.  called  on  some  persons  of  influence 
iil  the  place.  Here  he  also  called  on  Ole  Moe, 
a  serious  man,  of  the  people  called  "Saints,"  and 
spent  some  time  with  him  and  his  wife.  They 
proceeded  a  few  miles  from  the  port ;  but  the 
wind  and  weather  being  unfavorable,  they  put 
back,  and  returned  to  Christiansand,  which 
proved  relieving  to  T.  Shillitoe. 

"First  day  morning,  my  interpreter,  a  young 
man  from  New  Bedford,  in  North  America,  and 
myself,  held  our  meeting,  which  was  mercifully 
owned  of  Him  who  condescended  to  promise  to 
be  with  the  two  or  three  gathered  in  his  name, 
which  I  was  led  to  hope  was,  in  a  good  degree, 
our  case.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  young- 
man,  who,  from  his  own  account,  had  a  birthright 
in  the  Society,  in  a  very  tender  and  affectionate 
manner  expressed  his  thankfulness  for  such  an 
unexpected  opportunity  of  sitting  down  with  me." 

The  same  evening,  T.  S.  had  a  satisfactory 
meeting  with  about  one  hundred  persons,  in  a 
room  provided  by  Ole  Moe,  and,  the  same  night, 
went  on  board  and  sailed  for  Stavanger.  On 
their  way,  they  landed  on  a  small  island,  where 
the  captain  resided,  where  T.  S.  had  the  few  in- 
habitants collected  at  the  captain's  house ;  when 
he  felt  his  mind  inclined  to  offer  them  a  little 
advice,  for  the  improvement  of  their  outward 
circumstances,  as  well  as  being  engaged  to  labor 
for  their  spiritual  benefit.    He  remarks  : 

"They  manifested  attention  to  what  was 
offered;  and  when  the  meeting  closed,  I  was 
informed,  many  of  them  expressed  their  thank- 
fulness that  they  had  been  thus  noticed,  and  for 
what  had  been  said  to  them.  They  left  us  appa- 
rently in  a  serious,  thoughtful  frame  of  mind." 

(To  be  continued  ) 


Account  of  Marian  Neave,  of  Spalding,  Eng- 
land, who  died  on  the  lQth  of  10th  month, 
1851,  aged  42  years. 

In  presenting  to  the  readers  of  the  Annual 
Monitor  a  brief  sketch  of  this  dear  Friend,  it  is 
hoped,  that  her  example  may  prove  instructive 
and  encouraging  to  others,  and  especially  to  those 
who,  like  herself,  as  a  Christian  wife  and  mother, 
are  seeking  to  be  faithful  in  their  allotted  sphere 
of  duty,  "in  singleness  of  heart,"  "as  to  the 
Lord,  and  not  unto  men." 

It  was  not  till  after  her  marriage,  in  1836, 
that  Marian  Neave  kept  a  record  of  her  experi- 
ence, and  but  little  is  known  respecting  the  early 
work  of  Divine  grace  in  her  heart ;  but  to  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  her,  on  her  removal 
I  to  her  husband's  place  of  residence,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  taking  charge  of  his  family  by  a  pre- 
I  yious  marriage,  her  subsequent  course  evinced  a 
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mind  sustained  by  the  power  of  true  religion, 
and  conscientiously  concerned  to  bring  forth 
"  the  fruits  of  righteousness  which  are  by  Jesus 
Christ,  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  God."  Of 
her,  it  might  safely  be  said,  "  that  she  was  a 
preacher  of  righteousness  in  life  and  conversa- 
tion." Her  early  removal  was,  therefore,  felt  to 
be  a  great  loss  to  the  interesting  little  group  of 
Friends  who  compose  Lincolnshire  Quarterly 
Meeting,  amongst  whom  she  had  manifested  a 
sincere  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Christ  and 
his  gospel,  and  given  hopes  of  future  usefulness, 
by  her  humble  and  consistent  walk  in  life,  and 
the  manner  in  which  she  was  seen  to  be  con- 
cerned to  uphold  our  Christian  principles  and 
testimonies,  and  the  wholesome  discipline  esta- 
blished amongst  us. 

Humility  and  watchfulness,  with  prayerful  cir- 
cumspection, were  characteristic  of  her  course. 
Her  memoranda  are  numerous,  but  generally 
concise.  They  exhibit  no  disposition  to  indulge 
in  that  superficial  and  unhealthy  sentimentality 
which  impedes,  rather  than  promotes,  a  substan- 
tial "growth  in  grace;"  but  they  unfold,  with 
much  transparent  simplicity,  the  interior  life  of 
a  humble  and  retiring  Christian,  truly  athirst  for 
God  and  the  realities  of  practical  piety,  amidst 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  domestic  circle,  and 
daily  attention  to  the  requirements  of  social  in- 
tercourse. 

In  allusion  to  her  marriage,  she  says,  "  My 
satisfaction  is  much  increased  from  the  convic- 
tion, that  I  am  in  my  right  allotment.  I  cannot 
but  believe  that,  when  considering  the  important 
subject  of  undertaking  the  situation  of  step-mo- 
ther, a  more  than  human  power  did  direct  my 
steps ;"  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
judicious  and  religious  care  which  she  exercised 
in  this  capacity,  were  blessed. 

With  an  interesting  little  family  of  her  own, 
the  sphere  of  her  maternal  and  domestic  duties 
became  enlarged,  and  we  meet  with  frequent  re- 
ferences, in  her  memoranda,  to  the  religious  ex- 
ercises into  which  her  mind  was  introduced  on 
this  account, — deeply  feeling,  as  she  says,  "  the 
great  importance  of  training  up  aright  those  who 
are  committed  to  our  care." 

On  one  occasion,  she  remarks,  "  I  have  the 
prospect  of  going  from  home  to  recruit  my  health. 
May  a  blessing  rest  upon  me,  and  make  me  more 
equal  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  day.  I  desire 
to  leave  my  tender  flock  in  the  charge  of  the 
Great  Shepherd,  who,  I  trust,  will  watch  over 
them  for  good,  and  in  his  own  time,  visit  them 
with  his  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  seed  of  the  king- 
dom may  take  deep  root  in  their  hearts,  and 
bring  forth  fruit  to  his  praise.  I  feel  my  own 
inability  to  change  the  unregenerate  hearts  of 
these  little  ones.  0  that  a  blessing  may  rest 
upon  the  humble  desire  for  their  spiritual  wel- 
fare." On  her  return,  she  says,  "  Now  that  I 
have  returned  to  my  domestic  duties,  I  desire  to 
enter  upon  them  with  renewed  vigor,  looking  to 
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the  Supreme  Ruler  of  events  for  his  blessing 
upon  my  efforts  to  perform  my  various  duties 
aright,  knowing  that  He  alone  can  prosper  my 
way."  And  again,  she  remarks,  "  Desires  are 
raised  that  I  may  be  instrumental  in  leading  the 
little  ones,  entrusted  to  my  care,  to  Christ,  the 
Redeemer ;  0,  how  insufficient  of  myself  to  do 
any  good  thing  !  May  I  be  seeking  to  be  myself 
taught  in  the  school  of  Christ,  daily  sitting  at 
his  feet  to  hear  his  gracious  words." 

She  had  many  severe  trials  to  pass  through. 
Among  other  provings  of  faith,  she  had  to  re- 
sign to  an  early  grave,  three  lovely  little  chil- 
dren; and  her  own  mother,  to  whom  she  felt 
warmly  attached,  was  removed  by  death,  when 
she  was  unable  to  .attend  upon  her  last  hours. 
Under  these  afflictions  she  was  enabled  to  bow 
in  humble  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  and 
gratefully  to  commemorate  her  Heavenly  Father's 
goodness  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise — "As 
thy  day,  so  shall  thy  strength  be."  In  allusion 
to  one  of  these  events,  she  observes,  "  I  was 
made  sensible  that,  in  wisdom,  I  was  called  to 
surrender  that  which  was  becoming  the  idol  of 
my  heart.  0  may  this  affliction  answer  the  end 
designed,  in  shewing  the  uncertainty  of  all  things 
here,  and  inducing  me  more  earnestly  to  seek  an 
enduring  possession  in  a  better  world."  On  a 
subsequent  occasion  of  a  similar  kind,  we  find 
the  following  short  remark  :  "  My  mind  has  been 
much  harassed  the  last  few  days,  on  account  of 
the  alarming  illness  of  my  dear  suffering  babe, 
and  now  I  do  desire  to  feel  thankful  that  he  is 
at  rest,  never  more  to  be  subject  to  suffering  and 
to  pain." 

Though  necessarily  much  occupied  with  her 
family  cares,  she  was  a  diligent  attender  of  our 
religious  meetings,  and  did  not  allow  trivial  cir- 
cumstances  to  interfere  with  the  due  discharge  of 
this  primary  duty.  She  took  a  deep  interest, 
also,  in  various  benevolent  objects;  and  amongst 
these,  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  temperance 
lay  near  her  heart.  In  reference  to  this,  she 
remarks,  "  May  the  efforts  of  all  the  friends  of 
the  cause  be  blessed  by  Him,  without  whose  bless- 
ing, all  human  efforts  are  unavailing  ;  and,  if  any 
good  has  been  done,  whilst  we  rejoice  in  having 
been  enabled  to  help  it  forward,  may  those  who 
have  been  instrumental,  give  all  the  praise  to 
Him  who  alone  is  worthy.  O,  that,  while  en- 
deavoring to  be  useful  to  my  fellow-creatures,  I 
may  first  of  all  seek  acquaintance  with  my  God 
myself!" 

The  following  are  a  few  more  of  her  memo- 
randa, penned  at  various  intervals  : 

"  What  return  am  I  making  for  all  the  bless- 
ings spiritually  received  ?  May  it  be  a  heart 
given  up  to  serve  God  in  all  his  rcquirings;  and 
may  my  example  never  prove  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  others,  but  rather  give  them  to  see 
that  I  desire  to  be  the  follower  of  a  crucified 
Saviour." 

"  It  cannot  be  through  any  merit  of  our  own 


that  we  can  experience  forgiveness  of  sins;  but 
it  is  redeeming  love  and  mercy  that  bring  salva- 
tion." 

"  It  behoves  me  to  be  humbled  before  the 
Almighty,  in  that  I  feel  sensible  of  not  acting 
up  to  the  standard  which,  it  is  at  times  given  me 
to  see,  is  the  right  one.  But  in  the  remem- 
brance that  I  have  a  compassionate  Judge,  I  am 
induced  to  trust  in  his  mercy,  and  hope  that  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  may  wash  away  my  impu- 
rities." 

"Jesus  is  the  only  refuge  in  a  dying  hour. 
May  my  hope  and  trust  be  entirely  placed  upon 
Him  noie,  that  should  sickness  or  other  afflictions 
overtake  me,  I  may  feel  rest  in  the  bosom  of  a 
Saviour  and  Redeemer." 

"  I  am  sensible,  that  unless  there  is  a  seeking 
after  spiritual  nourishment,  the  soul  becomes,  as 
it  were,  dead  to  the  things  of  most  importance. 
Quicken  me,  0  Lord,  in  thy  good  pleasure,  and 
animate  me  to  follow  thee  in  the  way  of  thy  com- 
mandments." 

"  Now  another  year  has  opened  upon  me,  and 
desires  are  raised  that  my  past  sins  and  omissions 
may  be  cast  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  humbly  re- 
joicing to  be  a  partaker  of  the  mercies  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus ;  and,  with  the  eye  cf  faith,  looking 
forward,  and  pressing  towards  the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God." 

"I  desire  to  feel1  sympathy  for  such  as  are 
under  the  bondage  of  Satan,  and  deceived  by  his 
allurements,  remembering  that  it  is  only  through 
the  assistance  and  grace  of  God,  that  any  of  us 
are  prevented  from  falling.  'Let  him  thatthink- 
eth  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.'  " 

The  health  of  our  dear  friend  had,  for  some 
time,  been  delicate,  and  amidst  all  her  trials  and 
blessings,  she  frequently  looked  to  the  end.  On 
the  31st  of  First  month,  1851,  she  writes: 
"  Every  blessing,  temporal  and  spiritual,  is  dis- 
pensed by  the  hand  of  a  merciful  Providence. 
My  heart  is  enlarged  in  gratitude  for  my  present 
unspeakable  favors.-  My  path  has,  for  years, 
been  as  on  the  great  waters,  but  through  adora- 
ble mercy,  the  billows  have  not  been  suffered  to 
overwhelm,  and  it  has  been  said,  '  Hitherto  shalt 
thou  come,  but  no  further;'  and  noio  I  am  fa- 
vored to  see  the  mighty  waters  as  on  an  heap,  so 
that  I  may  pass  over  to  the  land  of  rest. 

Fourth  month,  11th,  she  remarks,  "Under  a 
sense  that  every  good  gift  comes  from  the  Father  I 
of  mercies,  I  feei  thankful  for  all  blessings.  Myj 
health  has,  of  late,  been  delicate,  but  I  desire  to 
feel  resigned,  that  if  the  Lord  see  meet  to  de- 
prive me  of  this  earthly  blessing,  I  may  seek  com- 
fort in  spiritual  possessions." 

In  the  Seventh  month,  she  took  a  journey  to 
Folkstone,  and  for  some  time  appeared  to  derive! 
benefit  from  the  change;  but  on  consulting  Dr.j 
R.,  her  own  apprehensions  were  confirmed,  thai 
pulmonary  disease  had  made  considerable  inroad.'! 
upon  her  constitution,  and  her  symptoms  went 
pronounced  to  be  "  alarming."    In  reference 
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to  this,  she  makes  the  following  memorandum  : 
Eighth  mo.  28.  "  I  feel  mine  an  awful  situation, 
for  though  the  means  used  have  at  present  helped 
me,  yet  I  am  so  alive  to  my  critical  state,  that  I 
can  say,  '  In  the  midst  of  life  I  am  in  death.' 
My  sins  and  omissions  have  been  many,  but  I 
feel  that  the  mercy  and  love  of  Christ  is  greater.' 
She  subsequently  remarked,  that  '  her  life  had 
been  stormy,  but  that  the  arm  of  Jesus  had  been 
underneath,  and  had  never  suffered  the  waves  to 
overwhelm  her." 

The  unfavorable  symptoms  were  again,  for  a 
time,  relieved  5  and  on  the  16th  of  Ninth  month, 
she  writes,  "  I  now  feel  much  improved  in 
health,  for  which  my  heart  desires  to  be  filled 
with  thankfulness.  If  it  should  please  Provi- 
dence to  restore  me,  may  I  make  a  right  return  ; 
but  if  it  should  ultimately  prove  otherwise,  I 
crave  that  He  will  make  my  will  submissive  to 
his  own." 

This  was  the  last  entry  made  in  her  memoran- 
dum book.  Some  time  before,  she  had  said  to  a 
dear  friend,  in  reference  to  her  situation  and 
prospects,  that  the  whole  desire  of  her  soul  was, 
that  she  might  be  enabled  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be 
done  j"  and  that  she  felt  no  anxiety  as  to  the 
issue  of  her  illness.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th 
of  Tenth  month,  she  appeared  as  well  as  usual. 
Her  husband  had  left  her  a  very  short  time, 
when  a  hemorrhage  came  on,  which,  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  closed  the  suffering  scene, 
and  on  his  return,  the  spirit  of  his  dearest  earth- 
ly treasure  had  put  off  mortality.  But  though 
thus  suddenly  called  away,  the  consoling  belief 
was  granted,  that  like  the  wise  virgins,  the  dear 
■departed  one  had  oil  in  her  vessel,  and  with  her 
lamp  burning  was  permitted  to  "pass  over  to 
the  land  of  rest." — Annual  Monitor. 


FRIENDS'  LIBRARY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

A  catalogue  of  the  books  contained  in  this 
valuable  collection  has  been  recently  published, 
with  an  introduction  containing  a  concise  notice 
«f  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  establishment, 
from  which  the  following  is  extracted : 

This  library  owes  its  formation  to  the  bequest  of 
our  worthy  friend  Thomas  Chalkley,  who,  by  his 
will,  dated  in  1741,  gave  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Philadelphia  his  "small  library  of  books,"  in 
number  11 L  Robert  Jordan,  a  valuable  minister, 
offeriEg  his  services  as  librarian,  the  books  were 
put  in  his  possession.  But  he  dying  soon  after- 
wards, Anthony  Benezet  was  requested  by  the 
Monthly  Meeting  to  take  charge  of  the  library, 
and  the  books  were  removed  to  his  house,  where 
the  library  continued  to  be  kept,  nntil  the  erec- 
tion of  the  meeting-house,  on  Fourth  street  near 
Chestnut. 


The  small  collection  left  by  Thomas  Chalkley, 
was  gradually  increased  by  purchases  and  the 
donations  of  benevolent  individuals,  among  whom 
we  may  particularly  notice,  Dr.  John  Fothergill, 
Peter  Collinson,  David  Barclay,  of  London, 
grandson  of  the  Apologist,  and  James  Bright,  of 
this  city.  Little  attention,  however,  was  given 
to  it,  and  the  books  having  been  loaned  without 
a  regular  record  of  the  persons  who  borrowed 
them,  many  volumes  were  irrecoverably  lost. 

In  the  year  1765,  the  attention  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  seems  to  have  been  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  preserving  a  collection  of  the  writ- 
ings of  our  early  Friends,  and  other  suitable 
books,  for  the  perusal  of  its  members;  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  devise  some  method 
of  rendering  the  Library  more  useful — to  collect 
the  books  which  had  been  lent  out — to  purchase 
others,  and  report  the  names  of  suitable  Friends 
to  have  the  charge  of  them.  This  committee 
recovered  some  of  the  missing  volumes,  repaired 
those  which  were  injured,  and  made  a  new  cata- 
logue of  the  whole. 

Our  friend  John  Pemberton,  who  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  library,  be- 
queathed by  his  will,  dated  in  1794,  to  the  three 
Monthly  Meetings,  into  which  the  original  one 
of  Philadelphia  had  been  divided,  one  half  of  his 
library,  containing  a  large  collection  of  books, 
the  bequest  to  take  effect  on  the  decease  of  his 
wife. 

When  the  meeting-house  on  Mulberry  between 
Third  and  Fourth  streets  was  erected,  the  library 
was  removed  to  a  room  in  the  building,  and  in 
the  3'ear  1817  it  was  placed  under  care  of  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  one  Friend  from  each  Monthly 
Meeting  in  the  city. 

In  the  Third  month,  1842,  an  association  of 
Friends  who  had  supported  a  reading  room  and 
library,  having  concluded  to  dissolve,  presented 
their  library,  and  the  funds  belonging  thereto,* 
to  "  the  Committee  of  the  Monthly  Meetings, 
who  have  the  care  of  Friends'  Library;"  with 
liberty  for  the  Committee  to  dispose  of  the  gift 
as  it  might  see  best.  This  was  an  acceptable 
present,  the  interest  on  the  funds  enabling  the 
Committee  to  increase  the  Library  more  rapidly 
than  heretofore ;  but,  as  many  of  the  books  re- 
ceived were  such  as  were  already  in  the  library, 
the  committee  made  large  donations  of  such  du- 
plicates, to  libraries  not  possessing  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1844,  a  new  building  was 
erected  on  Mulberry  street  near  Third,  for  a 
Book  Store  and  Tract  Depository  for  the  Society 
of  Friends,  the  second  story  of  which  was  offered 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  library.  The  com- 
mittee having  charge  of  it,  on  its  removal  to  the 
new  building,  concluded  that  it  should  be  kept 


*  The  library  consisted  of  about  160O  volumes,  and 
about  one-half  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  purchase  of  new  books,  has  been  derived 
fr-om  the  funds  given  to  them  at  the  same  time. 
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open  on  two  afternoons  in  the  "week,  instead  of 
one,  as  it  had  for  many  years  been. 

At  this  time  the  number  of  volumes  in  the 
library  exceeds  5,100,  and  many  of  them,  parti- 
cularly the  old  quartos,  consist  of  many  publica- 
tions bound  tog-ether.  The  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee,  after  paying  the  librarian's 
salary,  and  incidental  expenses,  amount  to  about 
$200  per  year.  This  enables  the  purchasing 
committee  to  add  many  of  the  best  works  on 
History,  Biography,  Travels,  and  General  Litera- 
ture, as  they  are  published. 

The  library  as  a  depository  of  the  ancient 
writings  of  Friends  is  invaluable,  furnishing  the 
most  complete  collection  in  America;  and  no 
expense  should  be  spared  to  add  to  it  such  scarce 
and  valuable  works  of  that  description,  as  are  not 
already  on  its  shelves.  An  enlarged  view  of  our 
duty  to  the  yoimger  members  of  our  Society,  will 
animate  us  to  place  within  their  reach  a  much 
more  copious,  though  not  less  careful  selection 
from  the  works  of  standard  authors,  in  the  seve- 
ral departments  of  learning.  The  trade  of  book- 
making  at  the  present  day  has  greatly  increased 
the  number  of  works  which  are  of  an  objectiona- 
ble or  more  pernicious  character,  and  few  persons 
have  the  leisure  or  inclination  to  examine  and 
select  from  the  great  mass,  such  only  as  are  of  a 
proper  character  for  their  children  to  read. 

The  library  is  entirely  gratuitous,  and  any 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  residing  in 
Philadelphia,  can  have  the  free  use  thereof,  by 
subscribing  to  its  rules.  The  use  of  it  is  not, 
however,  confined  to  Friends.  The  sober,  reli- 
gious inquirer  after  truth,  by  application  to  the 
committee,  with  a  satisfactory  reference,  may 
have  the  liberty  granted  to  him  for  six  months, 
and  if  he  does  not  abuse  the  privilege,  may  have 
it  continued  as  long  as  he  desires  it. 


A  VISIT  TO  BRAZIL. 
Narrative  of  a  recent  Visit  to  Brazil,  ly  Jolm 
Candler  and  Wilson  Burgess  :  to  present  an 
address  on  the  Slave  Trade  and  Slavery,  is- 
sued by  the  reliijioics  Society  of  Friends. 

(Continued  fiom  page  116.) 

Of  the  sentiments  of  the  conductors  of  the 
public  press  in  relation  to  slavery,  the  following 
notice  may  furnish  a  specimen  : 

"  Before  leaving  the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro  to  visit 
the  mountains,  we  called  on  the  editors  of  the 
daily  newspapers,  and  obtained  from  them  a  pro- 
mise to  insert  the  Address  of  our  Society  in  their 
columns :  it  was  found,  however,  too  stringent 
and  uncompromising  to  suit  the  public  taste ; 
one  part  of  it,  relating  to  the  slave  trade,  and 
that  part  only,  made  its  appearance  in  the  'Cor- 
reio  Meroanti] no  part  of  it  was  printed  in  the 
other  government  paper,  the  'Journal  do  Com- 
mercio,'  during  our  stay  in  Brazil.  Wc  resolved, 
therefore,  without  delay,  to  send  copies  of  it  by 
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post  to  persons  of  influence  throughout  the  em- 
pire, and  took  advantage  of  an  undisturbed  resi- 
dence of  a  few  days  in  the  mountain  district  of 
Tejucca  to  carry  out  the  design." 

The  following  passage  contains  some  interest- 
ing remarks : 

"Another  of  our  fellow-guests  was  a'retired  and 
wealthy  Brazilian  merchant,  who  has  a  son  in 
the  office  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  was  also  with  us  at  the  hotel,  and  with  both 
of  whom  we  had  much  communication  on  the 
subject  of  our  mission.  The  son  objected  to. 
slavery  on  Christian  principle,  and  took  Christian 
ground  in  opposing  it :  the  father  thought  it  a 
bad  institution,  but  maintained  its  expediency. 
From  these  two  intelligent  men,  and  from  a  phy- 
sician who  lived  in  a  mountain  residence  not  far 
off,  who  came  two  or  three  times  to  converse 
with  us,  we  gained  an  insight  into  the  state  of 
the  Brazilian  mind  in  regard  to  this  momentous 
question  :  we  treasured  up  the  information  they 
gave  us,  and  found  it  amply  confirmed  as  we 
travelled  further  and  saw  more.  The  physician, 
Dr.  Ildefonqo  Gomez,  is  a  benevolent  man  and 
warm  abolitionist;  he  showed  us  ten  or  twelve 
different  petitions  and  letters  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  which  had  been  in- 
serted by  himself  in  the  '  Correi  Mercantil'  (a 
daily  newspaper  published  at  Rio  Janeiro)  from 
time  to  time,  beginning  with  the  year  1845,  and 
coming  down  to  1851,  in  which  he  makes  use  of 
as  strong  language  as  the  most  ardent  abolitionist 
could  desire.  He  appeared  to  be  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  evils  which  prevail  in  his  coun- 
try, particularly  slavery  and  the  want  of  religion; 
he  spoke  highly  of  the  Emperor,  and  seemed  to 
think  him  almost  the  only  individual  in  a  high 
station  sincerely  desirous  of  the  abolition  of  the 
i  slave  trade.  The  doctor  has  been  called  upon 
:  to  endure  many  domestic  afflictions,  which  have 
probably  had  a  chastening  effect,  as  he  appears 
to  be  a  solid  serious  character.  All  these  gentle- 
men agreed  in  assuring  us  that  the  African  slave 
trade  in  Brazil  is  honestly  suppressed.  The  sup- 
pression thus  far,  and  though  only  a  short  time 
lias  since  elapsed,  has  produced  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  capital  heretofore  devoted  to  this 
traffic  being  disengaged,  ha3  flowed  into  the 
money  market  to  the  benefit  of  lawful  commerce : 
the  interest  of  money  has  fallen,  and  remains, 
greatly  reduced,  bills  being  now  discounted  at  a 
moderate  rate.  When  slaves  could  be  bought 
in  any  number,  newly  landed  from  the  slave 
ships,  many  of  the  large  land  owners  whose 
credit  was  good,  and  who  had  sugar  and  coffee 
land  unemployed,  were  induced  to  keep  adding 
to  their  stock  of  live  chattels,  by  buying  them 
with  bills  of  long  date.  They  could  boast  at  the 
end  of  the  year  of  their  wealth  and  power:  one 
could  say,  "  I  have  eight  hundred  slaves an- 
other, "  I  have  a  thousand :"  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  under  the  power  of  the  money* 
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lender,  had  to  pay  enormous  interest  for  the 
advances  made — often  as  much  as  fifteen  or  even 
twenty  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  were  really 
becoming  embarrassed.  The  situation  of  these 
men  is  now  much  more  easy :  they  can  no  longer 
encumber  themselves  with  new  slaves  from 
Africa,  for  there  are  none  such  to  be  had ;  and 
some  of  them  who  prefer  the  comfort  of  being 
out  of  debt  to  the  pride  of  power,  begin  to  feel, 
with  the  community  at  large,  that  the  slave 
traffic  is  bad  for  themselves  and  for  the  country. 
There  is  little  or  no  outcry  against  its  suppression 
from  the  planters,  nor,  generally  speaking,  from 
the  native  Brazilians.  The  chief  opponents  of 
this  new  measure  of  the  Government  are  the 
Portuguese  traders,  who  have  grown  rich  by 
these  iniquitous  transactions,  and  who  have 
become,  from  this  cause,  a  powerful  class,  but 
whose  race,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  now  nearly  run. 
Between  the  native  Brazilians  and  the  resident 
Portuguese,  there  has  long  been  a  rivalry  of  feel- 
ing, and  the  profits  of  the  slave  trade,  monopo- 
lised by  the  latter,  had  served  to  exasperate  it. 
The  same  rivalry,  combined  with  other  causes, 
may  tend  to  prevent  its  revival. 

Although  the  African  slave  trade  is  detested 
by  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  native  Brazilians, 
slavery,  as  an  institution,  is  not  viewed  in  the 
same  unfavorable  light.  Very  few  indeed  are 
the  individuals  who  object  to  it  on  Christian 
grounds  :  many  deem  it  inexpedient ;  some  pro- 
nounce it  a  curse ;  but  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  contend  for  its  necessity,  and  have  no 
desire  to  get  rid  of  it." 

Our  friends  visited  the  city  of  Petropolis,  about 
forty  miles  from  Rio  Janeiro,  situated  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  2,000  feet ;  a  city  not  then  seven 
years  old,  but  already  containing  4,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  of  whom  they  remark : 

"  The  larger  part  are  German  colonists,  to  whom 
the  Emperor  has  allotted  land  in  small  portions 
of  about  half  an  acre  to  each  family.  These 
Germans,  many  of  them,  at  least,  who  were  poor, 
began  by  being  day  laborers  in  opening  and  im- 
proving the  road,  working  on  Government  pay, 
at  eighteen  shillings  per  week,  and  as  they  made 
money,  they  cut  down  wood  and  built  themselves 
small  houses.  They  now  cultivate  the  land  given 
them  chiefly  in  grass,  which  they  sell  to  the 
muleteers  who  bring  down  gold  from  the  mines, 
and  coffee  from  the  plantations,  to  Rio  Janeiro. 
Their  first  habitations  were  rude  huts,  of  which 
a  few  specimens  remain,  for  some  of  them  smoke, 
and  drink,  and  loiter,  and  will  not  be  urged  on ; 
but  most  of  these  huts  have  disappeared,  and 
their  present  dwellings,  which  are  neat  and  sub- 
stantial, are  scattered  through  all  the  defiles  of 
the  hills,  and  form  a  fine  picture  of  what  indus- 
try, duly  rewarded,  may  quickly  accomplish. 
About  two-thirds  of  these  colonists  are  Roman 
Catholics,  the  remainder  Protestants  :  a  Roman 
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Catholic  church  is  already  built,  and  a  Protest- 
ant one  is  in  embryo.  A  Protestant  pastor  is 
soon  expected  out,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
King  of  Prussia.  We  took  out  with  us  some 
German  Testaments,  which  here  found  a  useful 
destination." 

Of  one  estate  in  that  part  of  the  country,  they 
observe : 

"  This  fine  estate  is  twelve  miles  square :  there 
are  planted  upon  it  240,000  coffee  trees,  of  which 
a  fourth  part  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  yield  a 
produce  of  nearly  three  pounds  of  coffee  to  each 
tree.  About  one  hundred  acres  of  the  land  are 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane ;  and 
a  large  portion  of  it  to  rice,  maize,  and  beans,  for 
the  support  of  the  mules,  horses,  oxen,  and  slaves. 
The  live  stock,  as  enumerated  after  the  country 
fashion,  is  150  oxen,  100  mules,  and  350  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  mansion,  the  sugar 
and  coffee  factories,  and  the  slave  habitations, 
are  in  good  order,  and  everything  around  and  on 
the  whole  estate,  indicates  wealth,  prosperity, 
and  presiding  care." 

During  their  stay  among  the  mountains,  our 
travellers  became  acquainted  with  several  persons 
from  whom  they  obtained  information  respecting 
the  gold  mine  of  John  Del  Rey.  On  this  sub- 
ject they  remark : 

"The  mountain  which  contains  the  gold  is  pos- 
sessed by  an  English  company,  and  is  worked  by 
English  capital.  There  are  three  classes  of  labor- 
ers employed  in  the  mines  :  1 .  Slaves,  who  were 
bought  by  the  Company  previous  to  1843.  2. 
Slaves  bired  of  their  owners.  3.  Free  white 
men,  or  half  castes,  the  descendants  by  their 
mothers  of  Africans  or  Indians.  The  power  of 
the  mine  to  yield  gold  seems  only  limited  by  the 
want  of  laborers :  the  superintendents  can  easily 
calculate,  by  the  appearance  of  the  mineral  bed, 
the  quantity  of  gold  it  will  yield  by  crushing. 
The  shaft  of  the  mine  is  deep,  and  the  air,  which 
is  usually  foggy  in  the  morning  on  its  surface,  is 
deleterious  below,  and  the  mortality  of  the  miners 
is  very  great.  Able-bodied  slaves  are  hired  of 
their  owners  in  gangs,  for  a  term  of  five  or  seven 
years,  at  £\h  per  annum  each,  under  an  agree- 
ment by  bond  to  pay  to  such  owners  the  full 
market  value  of  every  slave  who  dies  sooner,  or, 
in  other  words,  is  worked  to  death,  or  destroyed 
by  mephitic  air,  before  the  time  agreed  upon 
expires.  If  the  Company  is  relieved  from  the 
liability  of  payment  and  death,  in  that  case  the 
owner  is  paid  £18  15s.  for  the  hire  and  service 
of  each  slave,  and  takes  his  chance  of  life  or 
death,  trusting  to  the  humanity  of  the  governor 
and  superintendents  not  to  overwork  them,  or 
place  them  needlessly  in  danger.  Free  laborers 
work  only  eight  hours  in  the  day,  and  receive 
7s.  §d.  per  week  for  their  six  days'  work.  The 
cost  of  feeding  and  clothing  the  laborers  is  esti- 
mated no  higher  than  at  about  £Q  10s.  per  an- 
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num  each,  provisions  being  cheap  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  which  is  nearly  300  miles  distant 
from  the  capital.  The  slaves  held  in  bondage 
by  the  Company,  as  part  and  parcel  of  their 
estate  in  possession,  are  now  reduced,  we  were 
told,  to  about  800 ;  the  hired  slaves  amount  to 
1000 ;  and  the  free  laborers  fluctuate  in  number 
according  to  the  value  of  labor  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Owners  of  slaves,  who  let  them  out  to  the 
company,  make  an  interest  on  their  market  value 
of  at  least  15  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  is  more 
than  in  many  instances  they  could  make  by  em- 
ploying them  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee  or  sugar. 

We  have  some  reason  to  hope,  from  the  evi- 
dence before  us,  that  the  slaves  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Company  are  well  fed,  and  suit- 
ably attended  when  sick ;  and  we  are  told  that 
moral  and  religious  instruction  is  not  altogether 
withheld  from  them.  The  present  superintendent 
of  the  mines  has  a  high  character  for  humanity 
and  kindness.  Still,  we  have  the  startling  fact 
before  us,  that  Englishmen  are  slave-holders,  and 
work  their  slaves  in  unhealthy  mines,  for  the 
paltry  love  of  gold  :  they  obtain  10  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  often  much  more,  for  the  capital 
they  employ;  but  the  sinews  of  their  servants 
are  in  the  mean  time  shrinking,  their  bodily 
powers  decay,  and  a  fearful  rate  of  mortality  goes 
on  !  Had  the  slaves  whom  the  Company  now 
hold  been  purchased  by  it  since  the  passing  of 
Lord  Brougham's  Act,  in  3843,  instead  of  before 
that  period,  every  individual  shareholder,  we 
presume,  might  be  looked  upon  by  law  as  a  felon, 
and  be  liable  to  a  prosecution  in  our  criminal 
courts.  But  every  shareholder  is  a  slaveholder 
now;  and  if  slaveholding  be  a  crime,  where  is 
the  difference,  in  for o  conscientice,  between  hav- 
ing slaves  purchased  before  a  given  date,  or  after 
it  ?  The  subject  is  a  national  reproach  :  and  all 
who  possess  a  share  in  the  capital  of  the  Com- 
pany, may  adopt  the  language  of  Scripture, — 
"  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother." 

[To  be  continued.] 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILA DELPII IA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  19, 1853. 

By  a  letter  of  10th  month  19,  from  a  Friend  in 
Liverpool,  we  learn  that  our  friends  Lindley  M. 
Iloag  and  James  Backhouse  were  pursuing  their 
religious  engagements  in  Norway,  and  that  satis- 
factory  accounts  of  their  labors  had  been  received. 

Our  friends  Eli  and  Sybil  Jones  were  supposed 
to  be  then  in  the  south  of  France,  though  no  very 
recent  information  respecting  them  had  come  to 
hand. 

The  intelligent  writer  of  the  interesting  essays 
on  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  flax,  intimates, 
in  the  article  published  in  our  last  number,  an 
intention  of  publishing,  in  a  future  number,  accu- 
rate tables  to  substantiate  his  assertions.    At  the 
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suggestion  of  the  Editor,  he  has  concluded  to 
abridge  the  tabular  statements  rather  more  than 
he  at  first  contemplated,  from  a  belief  that  mere 
tables  do  not  furnish  the  kind  of  reading  which  is 
looked  for  in  a  periodical  like  the  Friends'  Re- 
view. It  is,  however,  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  nothing  will  be  given  under  the  character  of 
statistical  facts  which  is  not  fully  supported  by 
unquestionable  authority. 

The  matter  to  which  these  essays  relate  must 
possess,  in  the  view  of  many  of  our  readers,  a 
peculiar  interest,  from  the  fact  that  the  culture 
and  manufacture  of  flax  appear  likely  to  furnish 
a  substitute  for  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  slavery. 
It  is  well  known  that  very  considerable  difficulty 
is  experienced  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  carry 
their  testimony  against  slavery  into  practical  effect, 
from  the  circumstance  that  our  supplies  of  cotton 
are  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  districts  where 
slave  labor  predominates,  and  where  of  course  the 
products  of  free  and  slave  labor  are  very  likely  to 
be  thrown  promiscuously  into  the  general  market. 
As  flax  is  the  production  of  temperate  climates, 
where  the  producers  are  generally  freemen,  the 
factories  employed  in  its  manufacture  may  be 
supplied  without  the  taint  of  unrequited  toil. 

Married, — On  the  17th  of  last  month,  David 
L.,  son  of  David  Hadley,  deceased,  of  Springfield 
Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  to  Abigail  J.,  daughter 
of  Hezekiah  S.  Clark,  of  Walnut  Ridge,  Indiana. 

 At  the  same  place  on  the  20th,  of  10th 

month,  Howlin  Swain,  of  Duck-Creek  Monthly 
Meeting,  Henry  County,  to  Elizabeth  Swain,  of 
Walnut  Rridge. 

 At  Carthage,  on  the  20th,  of  10th  month, 

Joseph  Oliver  Andrews,  son  of  Joseph  Andrews, 
to  Anna  Jessop,  daughter  of  Thomas  Jessop,  all  of 
Walnut  Ridge. 

 On  the  21st  of  9th  month  last,  at  Friends' 

Meeting,  Harrisville,  Harrison  County,  Ohio, 
Samuel  Lloyd,  of  Belmont  county,  to  Esther, 
daughter  of  David  and  Margaret  Cattell,  of  Fay- 
ette County,  Pa. 

  On  the  2d  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting, 

Waynesville,  Waren  County,  Ohio,  Tho.mas  Ar- 
nett,  to  Hannah  Hudson,  both  members  of  Mi- 
ami Monthly  Meeting. 

 On  5th  inst.  at  Friends'  Meeting,  West- 
moreland, Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nathan  L.  Hakes 
to  Elizabeth  N.,  daughter  of  Joshua  Naramore, 
all  of  the  former  place. 


Died, — Of  consumption,  on  the  morning  of  the 
29ih  of  last  month,  at  the  residence  of  her  parents, 
Thomas  and  Candace  Newlin,  Deborah  Newlin, 
in  the  2ith  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Honey 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  Her  ailiietion, 
which  was  long,  she  endured  witli  much  patience 
and  resignation. 

 At  her  residence  in  Mamaroneck,  on  the 

31st  of  last  month,  aged  about  54  years,  Lydia 
Dougherty,  an  exemplary  member  of  Purchase 
Monthly  Meeting. 
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Died,  Suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  on  the'evening^of 
the  18th  of  10th  month,  David  Burnet,  aged 
about  fifty  years,  an  esteemed  member  of  Spice- 
land  Monthly  Meeting,  Henry  Co.,  Indiana. 


BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING. 
Since  our  last  number  was  put  to  press,  a 
printed  copy  of  the  Minutes  of  this  Meeting  has 
been  received ;  and  agreeably  to  the  intimation 
at  page  120,  the  subjoined  extracts  are  present- 
ed to  the  readers  of  the  Review. 

10th  mo.  24. — u  Epistles  of  correspondence 
were  received  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  of 
Friends  held  in  London  and  Dublin,  and  one 
from  each  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  conti- 
nent, except  North  Carolina.*  The  reading  of 
these  interesting  testimonials  of  brotherly  love 
and  unity,  has  been  salutary  and  edifying  to  us. 
We  earnestly  desire  that  this  correspondence  may 
be  maintained  amongst  us  in  the  savor  of  life,  and 
thus  continue  to  be  a  means  of  binding  our  be- 
loved Society  more  closely  together  in  the  bonds 
of  Christian  fellowship  and  unity. 

"  The  printed  General  Epistle  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  held  in  London,  in  the  Fifth  month 
last,  was  now  produced  and  read  to  our  encour- 
agement and  satisfaction,  and  that  its  interesting 
contents  may  be  placed  before  our  members,  it 
was  concluded  to  have  five  hundred  copies  re- 
printed for  distribution. 

10th  mo.  25. — The  Meeting  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society 
as_  brought  up  in  the  answers  to  the  queries,  the 
minds  of  Friends  were  introduced  into  a  lively 
exercise  for  the  removal  of  the  deficiencies  still 
apparent  amongst  us,  especially  in  the  neglect  of 
our  mid-week  Meetings.  Friends  were  exhorted 
to  increased  diligence  in  this  respect,  and  even 
though  the  Meetings  be  small,  and  attendance 
thereon  accompanied  with  some  apparent  sacri- 
fice, still  a  blessing  would  rest  upon  it,  if  per- 
formed with  diligence  and  in  a  right  spirit. 

The  training  up  of  the  children  and  those  un- 
der our  care  consistently  with  the  simplicity  of 
our  profession,  in  guarding  them  from  pernicious 
reading  and  corrupt  examples,  claimed  our  seri- 
ous consideration,  and  the  frequent  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  our  families  and  in  pri- 
vate, with  hearts  turned  to  the  Lord,  was  insisted 
upon,  as  a  means  under  the  Divine  blessing,  of 
greatly  promoting  these  desirable  ends.  In  thus 
endeavoring  faithfully  to  perform  our  duties  to 
our  dear  offspring,  we  were  encouraged  to  hope 
that  both  parents  and  children  would  be  blessed. 

In  the  information  given  in  the  answers  of  the 
decease  of  four  of  our  aged  and  dear  friends  since 
our  last  Yearly  Meeting,  our  minds  were  affected 
and  solemnized  under  a  renewed  feeling  of  the 

*The  Epistle  from  North  Carolina  was  produced  and 
read  at  a  subsequent  sitting. 
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loss  we  have  sustained  and  of  the  uncertainty  of 
life;  and  whilst  we  sorrow  not  as  those  that 
have  no  hope — a  desire  was  raised  that  we  might 
be  ready  also,  when  the  Son  of  Man  conieth  ! 

The  Committee  on  Indian  concerns  produced 
the  following  report,  which  was  read  to  our  satis- 
faction; and  our  Subordinate  Meetings  are  di- 
rected to  raise  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars 
therein  named,  and  pay  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Committee,  to  be  applied  in  sup- 
port of  the  establishment. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting: 

The  Committee  on  Indian  concerns  are  enabled 
through  the  Committee  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meet- 
ing to  present  the  following  report  of  "  Friends' 
Establishment  among  the  Shawnee  Indians  '  for 
the  past  year,  under  the  joint  care  of  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings. 

The  Institution  continues  to  render  essential 
benefit  to  that  much  injured  people  in  various 
ways,  and  the  effect  of  our  labor  among  them  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  Some  of  the 
Indians  give  evidence  of  the  Influence  of  Divine 
Grace,  and  manifest  by  their  conduct  and  con- 
versation that  they  have  indeed  been  taught 
in  the  school  of  Christ.  TJhey  have  abandon- 
ed the  precarious  pursuit  of  the  chase  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  there  is  an  evident 
improvement  in  their  mode  of  living.  Many  of 
them  have  good  farms,  well  stocked  with  domes- 
tic animals  and  with  many  of  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  civilized  life  around  them." 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  late  Superin- 
tendent, Cornelius  Douglass,  that  during  the  past 
year  fifty  Indian  children,  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  thirteen  years  have  received  religious 
and  literary  instructions  at  the  school,  viz.  six- 
teen males  and  thirty-four  females.  Owing  to 
sickness  and  other  causes  the  number  during  the 
summer  has  not  been  as  large  as  usual,  but  we 
believe  that  with  a  little  renewed  exertion  the 
school  will  increase  in  size  and  usefulness. 

The  Superintendent  states  that  a  First-day 
school  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  scholars 
in  Scripture  knowledge,  and  an  evening  reading 
meeting  have  been  kept  up,  and  that  the  pro- 
gress and  behaviour  of  the  children  in  school, 
have  been  satisfactory.  Thirty-seven  of  them 
are  Shawnees,  seven  Wyandotts,  three  Sacs 
and  Foxs,  two  Muncies,  and  one  Stockbridge. 
Two  of  the  scholars  died  at  the  establishment  the 
past  year,  and  appeared  to  make  a  peaceful  end. 
The  queries  were  read  and  answers  to  them 
forwarded  to  the  Acting  Committee  of  Indiana, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  all  our  meetings  for 
worship  have  been  regularly  held  and  attended 
by  Friends,  and  those  under  their  care. 

In  relation  to  the  farm,  the  Superintendent 
informs,  that  there  are  eighty-five  acres  in  corn, 
the  most  of  which  looks  well — two  acres  in  pota- 
toes and  other  vegetables,  and  thirty  acres  in- 
oats,  which  appear  to  be  good.    There  are  about 
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twenty-four  acres  in  hay,  twelve  of  which  hare 
been  cut,  and  1660  dozens  of  wheat  of  a  good 
quality  have  been  harvested.  The  barn  has  been 
completed  and  filled  with  grain.  There  have  been 
made  at  the  establishment,  during  the  year,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  garments  and  several  pairs 
of  sheets,  pillow  cases,  &c. ;  forty-two  pairs  of 
stockings  and  socks  have  been  knit  for  the  chil- 
dren, forty  pounds  of  wool  sheared  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  pounds  of  candles  have  been 
made.* 

10th  mo.  26. — The  Committee  continued  last 
year  to  meet  in  conference  with  similar  Commit- 
tees of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  on  the  general 
interests  of  Society,  made  the  following  report 
which  was  read  together  with  the  report  adopted 
by  the  conference  and  addressed  to  the  several 
Yearly  meetings.  It  was  acceptable  to  us  and 
the  Committee  is  released. 
To  the  Yearly  Meeting: 

The  Committee  continued  last  year  to  confer 
with  similar  Committees  of  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings upon  the  general  interests  of  Society,  and 
to  unite  with  them  in  such  labors  for  the  resto- 
ration of  love  and  unity,  as  the  Truth  might 
lead  into,  report,  that  all  our  members,  except 
two,  met  in  conference,  Committees  of  N.  York, 
North  Carolina,  and  Indiana  Yearly  Meetings  in 
this  city,  in  the  Fifth  month  last,  and  after  a 
time  of  solid  deliberation  upon  the  interesting 
concern  committed  to  our  charge,  we  were  favor- 
ed to  unite  in  a  report  to  our  respective  Yearly 
Meetings  which  is  herewith  submitted  to  the 
Meeting. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Conference, 
to  which  the  above  minute  refers,  was  inserted  at 
page  694  of  our  last  volume. 

The  Committee  to  prepare  essays  of  Epistles 
to  our  brethren  of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  pro- 
duced them.  They  were  read,  and  with  some 
corrections,  approved.  The  Clerk  is  directed  to 
transcribe,  sign,  and  forward  them. 

Having  been  favored  through  the  several  sit- 
tings of  this  Meeting,  as  we  humbly  trust,  with  a 
continuance  of  Divine  regard,  and  a  fresh  exten- 
sion of  best  help,  through  which  we  have  been 
enabled  to  transact  the  business  which  has  come 
before  us,  in  harmony  and  love;  with  hearts 
thankful  for  the  favor,  the  Meeting  concluded  to 
meet  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  the  Lord 
permit. 

Richard  II.  Thomas, 

Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 


OHIO  YEAKLT  Meeting!. — "When  the  present 
number  of  the  Review  was  nenrly  prepared  for 
the  press,  a  printed  copy  of  the  minutes  of  that 
meeting  was  received,  which  confirmed  the  genc- 

♦  This  Report  is  a  little  abridged. 


ral  statements  published  in  the  second  number 
of  the  present  volume. 

On  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  days  of  the  week,  we 
find  notice  of  the  opening  and  adjournment  of 
the  meeting,  and  nothing  more.  On  6th  day 
the  following  minute  appears. 

"  In  consequence  of  a  diversity  of  sentiment 
prevailing  in  the  previous  sittings  of  this  meet- 
ing relative  to  the  right  of  an  individual  to  attend 
the  sittings  of  this  meeting,  the  transaction  of 
the  business  has  been  protracted,  without  arriv- 
ing to  a  united  judgment  in  the  case;  and  with- 
out sanctioning  any  claims  that  may  have  been 
put  up,  the  meeting  comes  to  the  conclusion  to 
proceed  with  its  business  under  the  circumstan- 
ces. 

After  mentioning  the  attendance  of  a  number 
of  friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  theyadd  : 

The  printed  General  Epistle  from  our  brethren 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  the  written 
Epistle  from  that  Meeting,  one  from  each  of  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  in  Ireland,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Indiana,  and 
one  from  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  held  in 
1851,  have  been  read  to  our  edification. 

A  committee  to  prepare  replies  was  appointed. 

From  the  report  on  education  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  children  attending  Friends' 
schools,  which  was  put  down  at  page  25  as  800, 
ought  to  have  been  800. 

As  the  concern  relative  to  the  natives  is  prose- 
cuted in  concurrence  with  the  Yearly  Meetings 
of  Indiana  and  Baltimore,  the  report  on  that 
subject  is  superseded  by  the  Baltimore  report. 

MEMOIR  OF  JONATHAN  HUTCHINSON. 
(Continued  from  page  133.) 

1833,  5mo.  23.    To  .  .  . 

"  Being  permitted  to  enjoy  a  degree  of  quiet- 
ness in  staying  at  home,  which  I  hope  is  not  the 
apathy  of  a  false  rest,  I  could  not  admit  gloomy 
forebodings  as  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  ;  yet  with- 
out cither  officiousness  or  an  over  solicitude,  I 
may,  perhaps,  express  to  thee  a  desire  that  attends 
me,  that  concerned  Friends  may  watch  with  jeal- 
ous care  two  great  turning  points,  or  leading 
principles  of  our  Society,  if  not  of  Christianity 
itself,  namely:  the  universality  of  Divine  Grace, 
and,  as  I  think  was  properly  designated  in  a 
general  epistle  a  few  years  since,  though  it  gave 
offence  to  sonic,  the  perceptible  influence  of  this 
grace  upon  the  mind  of  man.  "Were  I  to  give 
up  cither  of  these  points,  I  should  resemble  a 
vessel  at  sea  without  sail  or  rudder,  thespoit  of 
w  inds  and  waves,  and  be  consequently  in  great 
danger  of  making  shipwreck  of  faith. 

"  There  is  also  another  point  on  which  the 
watchmen  and  watchwomen  on  our  walls  may  do 
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well,  both  in  meetings  and  out  of  them,  to  keep 
a  quiet  and  steady  eye  ;  I  mean  the  character  of 
our  adorable  Redeemer  in  all  his  offices  and  at- 
tributes. Respecting  which,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
again  to  introduce  myself,  it  will  be  to  make  the 
free  and  full  acknowledgment  that,  were  it  not 
for  an  assurance  of  the  sufficiency  of  His  atone- 
ment for  sins  past ;  of  His  mediation  and  advo- 
cacy for  my  every  day  faults  ;  and  finally,  of  His 
love  and  mercy  as  a  compassionate  High  Priest, 
touched  with  a  feeling  of  my  infirmities  ;  and  in 
this  capacity,  at  the  great  day  of  account,  intro- 
ducing my  disembodied  soul  into  the  presence  of 
that  awful  Majesty  and  ineffable  glory,  which 
otherwise  I  dare  not  approach,  and  could  not  be- 
hold ;  I  say,  were  it  not  for  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions like  these,  I  should  not  only  be  of  all  men, 
but  of  all  animal  existence,  the  most  miserable. 
I  might  then  envy  the  passing  brute,  and  like 
one  we  read  of,  when  congratulated  on  his  worldly 
felicity,  my  heart  would  respond  by  a  groan  un- 
utterable to  his  agonizing  thought,  1  0,  that  I 
were  that  dog.'  Well,  here  I  stand,  sometimes 
trembling  stand,  as  on  the  brink  of  eternity ;  and 
whatever  worldly  wisdom  might  think  of  it,  this 
is  the  result  of  my  experience.  Oh,  that  it  may 
never  cost  another  what,  through  unbelief  and 
disobedience,  it  bas  cost  me  to  attain  it.  But  I 
believe  it  is  now  as  it  was  formerly  declared  to  be, 
because  of  unbelief  that  we  do  not  sooner — and, 
if  unbelief  is  persisted  in,  ever  enter  into  rest. 

If  we  did  but  leave  our  times  on  all  subjects, 
more  quietly  than  we  sometimes  do,  in  the  Lord's 
hand,  we  should  feel  the  better  for  it  ourselves, 
and  probably  be  less  displeasing  to  Him.  I  am 
fully  convinced  of  this,  but  often  find  myself  fail- 
ing in  practice.  A  day,  however,  is  approaching 
wherein  this  and  all  my  other  infirmities  shall, 
I  reverently  hope,  be  covered  with  a  mantle, 
purchased  for  me  by  the  precious  blood  of  the 
immaculate  Lamb. 
To  ...  . 

Attached,  as  I  think  I  sincerely  am,  to  the 
principles  of  our  religious  Society,  as  those  of 
pure  and  unsophisticated  Christianity,  (believing 
as  I  do,  that  in  every  Christian  denomination 
there  are  many  estimable  characters,  and  I  re- 
joice when  I  can  discover  them,)  I  am  grieved 
whenever  and  in  whatever  instance  I  behold  an 
appearance  of  dereliction  from  them ;  so  that  on 
taking  a  retrospect  of  the  declension,  or  shall  I 
say  desolation,  that  living  long  has  given  me  the 
Bad  opportunity  of  witnessing  in  individual  cha- 
racter, in  families  and  in  meetings,  I  cannot  al- 
ways refrain  from  mourning. 

"In  this  mental  review,  most  commonly  taken 
in  hours  which,  though  set  apart  for  repose,  are 
sleepless,  I  am  sometimes  reminded  (perhaps  in 
a  degree  of  sympathy)  of  a  good  old  man  who 
perambulated  Jerusalem  by  night — not  forget- 
ting that  there  is  a  striking  difference  between 
flehemiah  and  myself — whilst  he  had  power  to 
rebuild,  repair,  &c,  I  can  only  suffer  and  sigh : 
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beseeching  the  Most  High,  who  was  his  and  an" 
cient  Israel's  helper,  that  He  would  be  pleased  to 
raise  up  and  qualify  amongst  us  those  who  might 
repair  our  breaches,  not  so  much  in  the  walls  of 
our  discipline  and  morality  as  either  by  the  im- 
mediate and  powerful  visitations  of  his  own  Holy 
Spirit,  or  by  a  peculiar  blessing  on  the  labors  of 
his  servants,  to  rebuild  the  spiritual  house,  which 
many  of  our  forefathers  inhabited  with  delight, 
and  wherein  we  profess  to  dwell ;  for  it  seems  to 
me  almost  beyond  a  probability  that,  unless  the 
Lord  arise  for  our  help,  and  unless  greater  obe- 
dience is  yielded  to  His  requirements,  we  shall 
still  further  decline.  So  true  is  the  two  fold  po- 
sition, that,  as  on  the  one  hand,  unless  the  Lord 
build  the  city  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it,  so 
on  the  other,  without  faith  and  its  corresponding 
fruits  it  is  impossible  to  please  Cod.  It  is  a  re- 
lief to  me  to  have  discovered  a  friend  to  whom, 
for  the  first  and  perhaps  the  last  time  in  my  life, 
I  can  open  my  mind  so  fully  on  this  delicate  yet 
weighty  subject;  hoping  that,  grave  as  it  is,  it 
need  not  discourage  us  from  pursuing,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  gift  and  measure,  the  path  of  duty 
respectively  assigned  us — an  obligation  that 
would  remain  precisely  the  same,  had  we  no  other 
companions; — and  this  obligation  may  be  de- 
scribed in  a  few  words  :  the  simple  endeavor  to 
know  the  will  of  God,  and  do  it ;  for  exactly 
thus  runs  the  tenor  of  my  commission,  and  I  can- 
not doubt  but  thine  also.  Let  us  then  desire 
above  all  things,  first,  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
will,  and  next,  an  ability  to  perform  it.  Thus 
we  shall  become  the  obedient,  and  finally  the 
happy  children  of  the  Lord." 
To  ...  . 

"Still  affected  by  the  private  sufferings  of 
divers  individuals,  as  well  as  by  the  low  and 
stripped  state  of  our  little  church  in  these  parts, 
the  state  of  my  mind  for  some  time  past  may  not 
unaptly  be  described  in  this  language  of  the 
Psalmist :  "I  was  dumb  with  silence;  I  held  my 
peace  even  from  good,  and  my  sorrow  was  stirred." 
Such,  however,  were  my  feelings  for  some  days, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  that  I  was  almost  ready  to  con- 
clude something  like  a  new  era  in  my  spiritual 
experience  had  taken  place,  in  which,  if  the  days 
of  mourning  were  not  ended,  they  might  have 
received  such  mitigation  as  would  henceforth 
enable  me  to  journey  forward  with  an  increased 
degree  of  strength  and  consolation ;  but  herein  I 
was  mistaken.  The  south  wind  ceased  to  blow 
as  from  the  garden  of  God ;  the  spices  thereof  no 
longer  flowed  forth;  and  I  found  myself,  !  can 
scarcely  tell  how,  again  a  humble  resident  in  the 
valley  of  Achor,  where  the  only  door  of  hope 
seems  to  be,  that  those  who  mourn  availingly 
shall  ultimately  find  a  blessed  exchange,  and  such 
as  suffer  with  Christ  according  to  the  Divine  will, 
will  assuredly,  in  another  and  a  better  world, 
reign  with  him,  not  transiently,  as  in  this,  but 
forever.'' 

"  How  sweet  is  the  union  and  how  delightful 
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the  communion  of  saints  !  By  this  appellation  I 
mean  those,  and  those  only  who,  according  to 
their  measure,  whatever  that  measure  may  be, 
are  what  they  are,  '  through  sanctification  of  the 
spirit  unto  obedience,  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ;'  a  doctrine  which,  if  fully  ad- 
mitted, leaves  nothing  for  the  creature  to  glory 
in,  and  leads  to  the  humble  acknowledgment  that 
our  sufficiency  is  not  of  ourselves,  but  of  Grod." 

(To  be  continued,) 


THE  OUTCAST  POOR. 
[Concluded  from  page  139.] 

In  January  following  it  became  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  continuance  of  the  Mission,  by  an 
arrangement  to  rent  the  building  for  the  ensuing- 
year.  The  original  occupants  offered  advanced 
prices,  and  the  agent  of  the  property  gave  Mr. 
Pease  until  the  15th  of  February  to  see  what 
could  be  done.  Meantime,  all  exertions  to  effect 
an  organization  for  the  support  of  the  House  of 
Industry,  in  or  out  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
proved  ineffectual.  The  time  passed,  and  noth- 
ing had  been  done  even  to  secure  the  little  Chapel, 
on  the  part  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety. The  meager  resources  upon  which  Mr. 
Pease  had  been  able  to  depend  hitherto,  seemed 
thus  slipping  from  under  him.  In  these  nearly 
desperate  circumstances,  he  was  called  upon  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  renting  the  Mission 
Buildings  for  another  year,  or  see  them  return  to 
their  original  possessors,  and  abandon  his  poor 
dependents  to  despair.  The  day  of  decision  ar- 
rived, and  with  no  support  in  the  weighty  under- 
taking but  a  hope  in  Divine  Providence,  he  con- 
tracted for  four  of  the  buildings  at  a  rent  of 
$1,500.  This  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  of 
the  desperate  extremities  in  which  the  continued 
existence  of  the  mission  seemed  morally  impos- 
sible, and  was  preserved  only  by  a  faith  and  inflexi- 
bility of  purpose  which  it  is  easier  to  admire  than 
comprehend.  Many  were  the  days,  before  and 
after  this,  when,  with  a  hundred  looking  to  Mr. 
Pease  for  bread,  and  not  one  dollar  in  possession 
or  prospect,  his  poor  bark  with  all  its  freight  of 
precious,  helpless  interests,  seemed  sinking  for- 
ever. In  this  connection  a  tribute  is  peculiarly 
due  to  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Eells,  of  Brooklyn,  by 
whose  timely  aid  the  threatened  wreck  has  been 
often  averted. 

But  he  was  not  left  to  sink  under  the  burden 
he  had  assumed.  The  National  Temperance  So- 
ciety came  forward  at  this  crisis,  witli  a  proposi- 
tion to  employ  Mr.  Pease  and  sustain  the  House 
of  Industry,  at  their  own  charge,  giving  the 
Home  .Missionary  Society  the  privilege  of  using 
the  Chapel  for  Sabbath  worship.  This  was  ac- 
oepted,  and  the  establishment,  without  change  in 
fi  ature  or  substance,  passed  under  the  care  of  the 
National  Temperance  Society,  on  the  3d  of  May, 
1851.  Tim  separation  between  Mr.  Pease  and 
the  Society  under  whose  patronage  he  had  thus 
£ir  carried  on  his  work,  was  altogether  friendly. 


The  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  that  Society,  ren- 
dered in  April,  1851,  and  the  Eighth,  a  year 
later,  each  contain  testimonials  to  the  self-denying 
labors,  great  usefulness  and  eminent  personal  fit- 
ness of  Mr.  Pease,  and  to  the  importance  of  his 
peculiar  system,  which  we  can  only  refer  to  here, 
although  from  the  ability  and  feeling  with  which 
they  express  the  unbounded  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  the  Society,  they  are  every  way  worthy 
to  be  reproduced,  as  in  the  highest  degree  credi- 
table to  both  parties. 

In  a  little  less  than  one  year  from  this  time, 
the  National  Temperance  Society  was  superseded 
in  its  operations  by  the  New-York  City  Tempe- 
rance Alliance,  and  was  obliged  to  ask  Mr.  Pease 
to  take  back  the  whole  charge.  Since  that  time 
the  pecuniary  responsibility  of  the  Mission  has 
rested  immediately  upon  his  shoulders.  About 
two  months  after  this,  mainly  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Donelson,  a  Committee,  or  Board 
of  Directors,  was  informally  raised,  from  gentle- 
men suggested  by  the  ministers  of  the  several 
Christian  denominations  of  the  City,  who  under- 
took a  general  supervision  of  the  Institution  as 
Trustees,  but  without  assuming  a  pecuniaiy  re- 
sponsibility. This  Board  was  composed  as  fol- 
lows : 

James  Donelson,  Prebyterian. 

John  Stephenson,  Methodist. 

Stacy  B.  Collins,  Friend. 

John  H.  Swift,  Episcopalian. 

Henry  R.  Remsen,  Dutch  Reformed. 

A  full  statement  of  the  affairs  and  effects  of 
the  Mission  was  made  out  and  the  whole  com- 
mitted to  our  management  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1852,  the  accounts  dating  from  the  1st  of  March 
previous,  when  the  control  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance Society  had  ceased.  Under  this  super- 
vision the  House  of  Industry  has  continued  to 
the  present  time,  the  Superintendent  accounting 
for  all  that  has  been  produced  or  received  in  do- 
nations, and  being  entitled  for  the  arduous  exer- 
tions of  himself  and  Mrs.  Pease,  who  acts  as 
matron  of  the  establishment,  and  whose  services 
in  that  capacity  are  invaluable,  to  a  salary  of  but 
$900,  only  $750  of  which  were  received  by  them 
for  the  year  ending  last  March,  the  balance  be- 
ing freely  relinquished  to  the  Mission. 

Through  the  excellent  management  and  large 
money  donations  of  the  Superintendent,  with  the 
unsought  aid  of  the  benevolent  who  have  chanced 
to  become  acquainted  with  it,  the  Five  Points 
House  of  Industry,  has  sustained  itself  in  a  widen- 
ing sphere  of  signal  usefulness  without  becoming 
encumbered  with  debt,  or  burdensome  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  now  includes  seven  three-story  houses, 
occupying  the  whole  row  on  Little  Water-st., 
from  Cross  to  Anthony,  (except  the  corner  of  the 
latter,)  with  one  adjoining  tenement  in  Cross-st. 
It  affords  subsistence,  education,  and  religious  in- 
struction, to  seventy-five  women,  eighty  children, 
and  twenty  men,  (the  children  being  supported 
gratuitously,)  nearly  all  of  them  redeemed  from. 
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actual  or  inevitable  vice  of  the  most  desperate 
kind.  It  supports  a  free  day-school  in  three  de- 
partments, with  three  teachers,  and  an  average  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  It  supports  a  Sab- 
bath school,  in  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  chil- 
dren are  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
the  pure  and  universal  elements  of  Christianity. 
It  supports  public  religious  service  on  the  Sab- 
bath, at  which  a  congregation  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  most  neglected  and  morally  destitute 
of  our  population  are  gathered  to  receive  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  has  admin- 
istered the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  to  more 
than  four  thousand  persons.  It  has  in  this  short 
period  redeemed  from  actual  or  inevitable  ruin, 
from  six  to  eight  hundred  females  of  all  ages,  who 
are  now  respectable  and  virtuous  members  of  so- 
ciety. 

Its  economy  includes  a  bakery,  a  tailoring 
work-room,  a  plain-sewing  work-room,  a  millinery 
work-room,  a  straw  work-room,  and  a  children's 
work-room.  Much  of  the  work  done  in  these 
rooms  proves  to  be  of  the  best  of  its  kind  ;  some 
of  it,  by  the  admission  of  employers,  surpassing 
the  best  they  can  procure  from  other  sources. 
The  adults,  if  expert  with  the  needle,  earn  in 
these  rooms  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  dollars 
per  week.  For  the  year  ending  March  1st,  1853, 
the  expenses  of  the  establishment  were  about 
815,000,  and  its  earnings  about  $10,000  ;  leaving 
$5,000,  which  were  provided  for  by  the  donations 
of  the  benevolent.  The  following  statement  ex- 
hibits an  abstract  of  the  accounts,  exclusive  of 
the  School  fund,  from  the  beginning  of  our  su- 
pervision to  the  1st  of  September  ult. : 

Financial  Report  from  March  1,  1852,  to  Sept. 
4,  1853. 


Dr. 

To  provision,   ....  $7,333  34 

To  clothing,    .       .       .       .  1,357  03 

To  rent,         ....  2,493  34 

To  work,        ....  2,333  14 

To  sundries,    ....  33  33 

To  bakery,      ....  5,563  08 

To  superintendence  and  assistance,  1,661  64 

To  repairs,      ....  465  91 

To  furniture,  ....  146  93 


Total,         ....  $21,393  24 
Cr. 

By  balance,     ....  $9  12 

By  rent,         ....  1,046  46 

By  work,        ....  2,940  88 

By  N.  Temp.  S.  on  account     .  503  28 

By  donations,  .  8,514  39 

By  bakery,     .    •   .       .       .  5,146  44 

By  board,   3,348  88 


Total,  ....  $21,509  45 
Balance  of  the  Treasury,        .  $106  21 


Such  is  an  outline  of  what  has  been  done,  on 
an  humble  scale,  and  almost  without  the  know- 
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ledge  of  the  public,  by  the  method  and  talents  oi 
Mr.  Pease.  We  ask  attention  to  this  statement, 
as  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  doubts  and  excuses 
henceforth  to  be  urged  in  palliation  of  the  utter 
neglect  or  heedless  misdirection  of  benevolence 
which  has  hitherto  characterized  the  conduct  of 
society,  as  such,  toward  it  outcast  and  destitute 
members.  We  submit  the  right  theory,  develop- 
ed in  successful  practice,  and  earnestly  appeal  to 
a  Christian  public  to  sustain  both,  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  dominions  of  Vice  and  Want 
in  our  city. 

It  is  commonly  easier  to  frame  a  plan  and  raif  e 
money,  than  to  secure  the  proper  agent  for  its 
successful  application.  But  in  the  mercy  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  men  of  large  heart  and  manifold 
energy,  controlled  by  a  more  exacting  sense  of 
duty  and  guided  by  a  farther  reaching  faith  than 
others,  are  sometimes  commissioned  to  grapple 
with  the  greater  problems  of  social  evil,  and  show 
by  their  unaided  experiment  what  can  be  done  by 
well-directed  determination  and  the  grace  of  God, 
to  uproot  the  most  inveterate  abuses  of  the  world. 
Not  from  the  studies  of  benevolent  ingenuity  in 
its  closet,  but  through  the  unambitious  beginnings 
and  substantial  progress  of  such  men,  in  actual 
wrestle  with  the  difficulties  of  the  work,  grow  up 
those  genuine  methods,  systems,  and  institutions, 
which  meet  the  case,  and  become  permanent  re- 
forms. We  have  the  strongest  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  in  Mr.  Pease,  and  the  institution 
which,  under  his  care,  has  taken  root,  in  an  ob- 
durate soil  and  flourished  steadily  in  an  uncon- 
genial atmosphere,  under  every  disadvantage  and 
under  the  patronage  of  no  visible  power — we 
have  one  of  those  special  agencies  of  Divine  be- 
neficence which  cannot  be  suppressed  even  by 
poverty  and  neglect,  while  life  actuates  the  chosen 
instrument :  and  which  need  only  that  generous 
support  which  the  moving  spectacle  of  their  work 
almost  compels,  to  become  permanent  and  vital 
blessings  to  the  family  of  man. 

We  desire  to  bear  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
extraordinary  success  of  Mr.  Pease  in  the  work 
he  has  chosen,  and  to  recommend  him  as  an  agent 
peculiarly  fitted  by  zeal  and  love  and  personal 
qualifications,  to  bring  the  benefactions  of  the 
charitable  to  bear  effectively  upon  the  salvation 
of  the  vicious  poor.  His  family  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  rescued  unfortunates,  speak  for  him  and  his 
cause  as  we  should  despair  to  speak.  We  ask  all 
who  own  a  sympathy  for  human  wretchedness, 
and  an  interest  in  means  for  its  removal,  to  give 
one  hour  to  the  House  of  Industry,  and  witness 
for  themselves  the  collected  happiness,  the  peace- 
ful concord,  the  good  order  and  discipline  with- 
out severe  constraint,  which  distinguish  that 
throng  gathered  from  the  vestibule  of  despair, 
above  many  of  the  more  favored  assemblages  in 
our  City.  This  done,  we  will  cheerfully  leave  to 
their  own  inferences  and  the  impulses  of  their 
own  touched  hearts,  the  question  of  the  practi- 
cability of  saving  these  hitherto  forsaken  creatures. 
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and  the  question  of  their  own  obligation  to  bear 
an  energetic  and  constant  part  in  this  great  work, 
as  God  has  given  them  opportunity.  If  there  be 
a  field  of  beneficence  on  earth,  more  than  all 
others  hallowed  by  the  sacred  footprints  of  Him 
who  ''came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost,"  it  is  found  among  the  fallen  outcasts  pitied 
and  sought  by  Him  alone.  If  there  be  disciples 
who  follow  the  peculiar  foot-steps  of  their  Lord 
in  this  world,  they  are  those  who  seek  the  "  sin- 
ners," whom  others  shun ;  who  now  plead  for 
your  co-operation  in  their  Christian  enterprise, 
and  invite  you  to  share  in  the  glory  of  their 
lowly  work  : 

"The  poor  their  clients,  and  His  smile  their  fee.'' 

If,  in  fine,  there  is  an  enterprise  of  primary  im- 
portance and  obligation  to  the  Christian  Church, 
deserving  to  take  precedence  of  every  other  in 
their  affections  and  their  systematic  bounty,  it  is 
that  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  their  own  poor, 
and  visiting  the  afflicted  within  sight  of  their 
doors.  It  is  a  humiliating  and  a  startling  truth, 
that  this  paramount  duty  has  been  mainly  post- 
poned to  more  remote  and  imposing  schemes  of 
evangelization.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Christiani- 
ty will  receive  little  genuine  aggrandizement  from 
our  labors  among  the  heathen  abroad,  unless  we 
succeed  in  teaching  them  a  better  charity  than 
we  practice  at  home. 

!  It  is  the  object  of  this  Address  to  initiate  an 
organized  movement  for  the  indefinite  extension 
of  the  system  of  Mr.  Pease,  with  a  view  to  the 
complete  removal  and  future  exclusion  of  abso- 
lute want  and  enforced  crime  and  beggary  from 
our  City.  The  immediate  step  dictated  by  the 
present  stage  of  experience  and  the  present 
necessities,  is  to  establish,  in  connection  with  the 
House  of  Industry  at  the  Five  Points,  a  pure  and 
healthful  country  retreat,  where  those  who  would 
gladly  flee  from  vice,  but  lack  the  power,  may  be 
colonized  j  and  where,  in  a  Christian  home,  among 
the  influences  of  nature,  occupied  and  self-sup- 
ported by  honest  labor,  and  remote  from  the  temp- 
tations and  excitements  of  their  old  haunts,  they 
may  be  trained  up  to  a  useful,  virtuous  and  hap- 
py life.  The  chains  of  habit,  association,  mutual 
influence,  and  too  often  of  alcoholic  appetite,  it  is 
found  are  too  strong  for  many  in  these  purlieus, 
who  may  yet  be  encouraged  to  some  effort  for  self 
elevation.  Thesemaybe  saved  by  removal — they 
mtts/  perish  if  they  remain.  Multitudes  of  chil- 
dren, would  be  gladly  given  up  by  their  degraded 
parents  to  a  better  destiny,  but  their  hope  too 
often  depends  on  their  removal  from  the  daily  ac- 
cess and  influence  of  those  parents.  For  many, 
removal  to  some  locality  more  favorable  to  moral 
and  physical  health,  is  indispensable ;  to  all  it  is 
evidently  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  economical  advantages  resulting  from  the 
proposed  extension  are  too  obvious  to  require  urg- 
ing. Among  these  will  be  at  once  suggested  to 
every  mind,  the  greater  variety  of  labor  attain- 


able, by  market-gardening  and  a  variety  of  manu- 
factures in  which  the  children,  who  can  do  so  little 
for  their  own  support  in  the  city  institution,  can 
be  universally  employed  with  profit ;  the  cheap- 
ness of  living  in  the  country,  the  economy  of  rais- 
ing their  own  vegetable  supplies,  and  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  every  mind  and  muscle  in 
the  establishment,  resulting  from  quiet  seclusion, 
the  absence  of  temptation,  and  the  invigorating 
effects  of  pure  and  natural  air.  It  is  believed 
that  but  the  most  inconsiderable  yearly  subsidies 
will  be  required  from  public  charity,  to  sustain 
the  establishment,  after  the  original  expense  of 
farm  and  buildings  shall  have  been  provided  for. 

The  all  important  position  now  held  in  the  ene- 
my's country  is  on  no  account  to  be  given  up, 
but  rather  strengthened  and  extended.  Every 
tenement  emptied  of  its  vicious  inmates  will  be 
at  once  filled  with  honest  and  industrious  poor, 
for  whom  dwellings  are  at  all  times  in  urgent  de- 
mand. Thus  the  area  of  firm  ground  will  be 
steadily  extended  and  sedulously  maintained,  in 
the  worst  quarters  of  the  city. 

Nor  are  the  capabilities  of  the  system,  and  the 
scope  of  our  expectations,  limited  to  this  great 
end.  The  whole  question  of  provision  for  the 
helpless  poor,  we  regard  as  practically  solved. 
There  is  reason,  we  believe,  to  look  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  House  of  Industry,  which  will  provide 
protection,  employment  and  support  for  all  per- 
sons in  our  city  who  are  unable  to  provide  and 
manage  for  themselves.  A  tract  of  sixty-seven 
acres,  nearly  all  superior  land  for  tillage,  lying 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Mount  Vernon, 
in  Westchester  County,  and  sixteen  miles  from 
the  city  hall  by  the  flarlaem  Railroad,  has  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  Pease  for  $11,390,  and  the 
first  instalment  of  $1,390  has  already  been  paid, 
through  the  prompt  assistance  of  benevolent  in- 
dividuals privy  to  the  design.  It  remains  to  pro- 
vide for  the  bulk  of  the  purchase,  and  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  sufficient  to  accommodate 
such  as  may  require  their  shelter.  Thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  will  make  a  handsome  beginning,  to 
be  enlarged  as  the  institution  shall  grow  in  experi- 
ence and  strength,  until,  through  the  wise  liber- 
ality of  our  citizens,  no  excuse  shall  remain  with- 
in our  confines  for  beggary  or  destitution. 

To  gather  and  secure  properly  the  large  in- 
vestment contemplated,  and  to  regulate  the  man-  I 
agemcnt  of  this  most  important  trust,  a  stable  and 
public  organization  is  now  called  for.  To  this 
end  a  draft  of  a  Constitution  is  preparing,  and 
immediate  steps  will  be  taken  to  incorporate  an 
association,  in  accordance  with  the  non-sectarian, 
Christian  principles  which  have  guided  the  institu- 
tion hitherto.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the  yearly 
membership  open  to  all  persons  contributing 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  the  life  membership  to 
those  contributing  one  hundred  dollars,  at  one 
time,  these  privileges  being  applicable  to  past  as 
well  as  future  donors.  Subscriptions  may  be 
handed  in  at  any  time  to  Mr.  Pease  at  the  House 
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of  Industry,  Little  Water-st.,  or  either  of  the  un- 
dersigned. Further  steps  in  the  formation  of  the 
Association  will  soon  be  made  known. 

Henry  R.  Remsen, 
Stacy  B.  Collins, 
Charles  Ely, 
John  Stephenson, 
George  G-.  Spencer, 
James  H.  Van  Alen, 
Edw  G.  Bradbury. 


EDUCATION  IN  RUSSIA. 

Very  little  is  known  in  this  country  of  the  hab- 
its, feelings,  and  state  of  civilization  of  the  Rus- 
sians. We  are  accustomed  to  consider  them  a 
benighted  nation  of  slaves,  inhabiting  a  country 
into  which  the  schoolmaster  has  not  yet  pene- 
trated; but  the  following  statistical  details,  drawn 
from  reliable  sources,  may  perhaps  give  our  read- 
ers a  different  impression,  or  at  least  enable  them 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  public  in- 
struction in  the  empire  of  the  Czar  : 

There  are  appertaining  to  the  department  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ;  6  universi- 
ties, 1  normal  school,  3  lyceums,  77  gymnasia, 
433  district  schools,  10b8  towns  schools,  and 
592  private  schools;  in  all,  2810  establishments 
for  education,  under  the  care  of  5594  teachers, 
and  containing  118,327  students.  This  is  in 
Russia  proper.  Russian  Poland  has,  besides, 
1539  schools  of  various  kinds,  frequented  by 
84,584  students,  183  of  which  are  private  institu- 
tions ;  and  in  the  Caucasus  are  no  less  than  45 
schools,  8  of  which  are  private,  with  238  teachers 
and  3302  students. 

There  are  21  theological  seminaries,  belonging 
to  the  Creek  church,  with  72  teachers  and  VaQI 
students;  14  of  the  Armenian  doctrine,  with  45 
teachers,  and  7^8  students ;  8  teachers  and  668 
students  in  the  Lutheran  establishment,  and  1 1 
Mohammedan  schools,  7  of  which  are  of  the 
Shute  order  and  4  of  the  Sannite  persuasion,  in- 
structing in  all  586  students. 

There  are  27  military  colleges,  all  of  which 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  heir  apparent,  the 
Grand  Duke  Ca3sar  Alexander.  They  are  super- 
intended by  865  professors,  and  are  frequented 
by  2090  students. 

In  addition,  there  are  ten  naval  schools,  with 
3920  students  under  the  charge  of  337  teachers. 

The  Minister  of  the  Finances  has  85  schools 
belonging  to  his  department.  He  employs  461 
teachers  and  instructs  9779  students. 

The  foundations  of  the  Empress  Mary  are  40 
in  number — 30  schools  for  girls,  with  659  tutor- 
esses and  5377  pupils,  and  10  for  boys,  with  80 
masters  and  1989  pupils. 

There  are  two  schools  of  civil  engineering,  with 
85  professors  and  416  students ;  three  law  schools, 
with  93  professors  and  591  students,  and  three 
schools  appertaining  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, with  93  professors  and  591  students;  and 
six  institutions  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 


tary of  State,  with  96  professors  and  993  students. 
These  are  all,  probably,  intended  to  fit  young  men 
for  official  life.  We  must  not  forget  an  institu- 
tion devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, with  30  professors  and  207  students. 

These  are  26  agricultural  schools,  with  124 
teachers,  and  1,592  students ;  and  2,795  village 
schools  in  the  domain  of  the  crown,  employing 
2783  teachers,  and  giving  instruction  to  14,064 
males  and  4843  females. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  in  Russia,  257,597 
young  persons  are  receiving  instruction  of  some 
kind,  from  14,577  teachers — at  the  rate  of  one 
teacher  to  17  ji  pupils,  a  very  favorable  proportion 
to  the  students.  The  population  of  Russia  proper 
may  be  set  down  at  about  55,000,000,  so  that 
only  one  individual  in  220  receives  the  benefits 
of  instruction. 

This  is  a  small  proportion,  compared  to  the 
United  States,  where,  according  to  the  last  census 
report,  4,000,000  of  youth,  at  the  rate  of  one  in 
every  five  free  persons,  are  receiving  instruction 
from  115,000  teachers,  in  nearly  100,000  schools 
and  colleges.  Nevertheless,  250,000  well-edu- 
cated young  persons,  dispersed  each  year  in  the 
different  quarters  of  that  huge  empire,  cannot  fail 
to  gradually  leave  their  mark  upon  the  national 
character,  in  good  time. — JV.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


Dr.  Franklin  remarked  when  near  the  margin 
of  life,  that  his  course  had  been  so  uniformly 
prosperous  that  he  could  almost  consent  to  live 
his  time  over  again,  though  in  that  case  he 
should  desire  the  privilege  of  "an  editor,  the 
liberty  to  correct  some  of  the  errors  into  which 
he  had  fallen.  Whatever  may  have  been 
its  effect  upon  Dr.  Franklin,  experience  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  few  minds  are  so  constituted 
as  safely  to  bear  a  course  of  unwavering  pros- 
perity. Trials  and  disappointments  are  needed 
to  overthrow  our  confidence  in  our  own  strength, 
and  to  teach  our  dependence  on  an  overruling 
Providence. 


USE  OF  TRIALS. 

Source  of  my  life's  refreshing  springs, 
Whose  presence  in  my  life  sustains  me, 

Thy  love  appoints  me  pleasant  things, 
Thy  mercy  orders  all  that  pains  me. 

If  loving  hearts  were  never  lonely, 
If  all  they  wish  might  always  be, 

Accepting  what  they  look  for  only 
They  might  be  glad,  but  not  in  Thee. 

Well  may  thy  own  beloved,  who  see 
In  all  their  lot  their  Father's  pleasure, 

Bear  loss  of  all  they  love — save  Thee — 
Their  living,  everlasting  Treasure. 

Well  may  Thy  happy  children  cease 

From  restless  wishes  prone  to  sin, 
And,  in  thy  own  exceeding  peace, 

Yield  to  thy  daily  discipline. 
We  need  as  much  the  cross  we  bear, 

As  air  we  breathe — as  light  we  see  ; 
It  draws  us  to  Thy  side  in  prayer, 

It  binds  us  to  our  strength  in  Thee. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Forfign  Intelligence. — By  the  arrival  of  the 
steamship  Franklin  at  New  York,  on  the  10th, 
and  of  the  America  at  Boston,  on  the  12th  inst., 
English  papers  had  been  received  to  the  26th  and 
29th  ult.  respectively. 

It  was  reported  that  hostilities  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  had  actually  commenced.  The  com- 
bined fleets  had  passed  the  Dardanelles,  and  an- 
chored in  the  sea  of  Marmora.  It  was  rumored 
lhat  the  Four  Powers  have  drafted  a  new  proposi- 
tion, and  the  King  of  Belgium  is  said  to  be  exerting 
his  influence  in  favor  of  peace.  The  Sultan  has 
officially  recognized  Schamyl  and  other  Circassian 
chiefs,  and  sent  them  arms  and  munitions  of  war. 
The  Hungarian  General  Guyon  has  been  sent  as 
Lieutenant-General  to  Asia.  Manthimour,  a  man 
of  much  energy  of  character,  opposed  to  Russia 
but  desiring  a  revivification  of  the  Greek  Church, 
has  been  elected  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
has  been  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Turk- 
ish Cabinet. 

The  Paris  Morriteur,  of  the  28th  ult.,  states  that 
everything  is  prepared  for  a  land  expedition  to 
Constantinople,  but  that  orders  for  it  to  leave  will 
not  be  given,  unless  new  circumstances  render  it 
necessary. 

Notwithstanding  the  threatening  aspect  of  East- 
ern affairs,  a  hope  is  still  entertained  that  peace 
will  be  preserved.  Letters  from  Petersburg  speak 
of  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  Count  Nesselrode 
to  enter  into  further  negotiations. 

The  Cholera  had  broken  out  at  Jassy. 

Letters  from  Tifflis  mention  the  capture  of  the 
Russian  fortress  of  Toprak-kale,  by  the  Circas- 
sians, who,  having  advanced  to  the  Black  Sea, 
attacked  five  fortified  posts,  and  razed  the  forts  of 
Gostogajewskofi"  and  Tenguinsky. 

Encland. — The  American  steamship  Golden 
Age  is  advertised  to  carry  out  the  Australian  mails 
of  the  lOih  inst.  from  Liverpool.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Barnsley,  on  the  25th 
ult.,  an  address  was  delivered  by  Cobden,  propos- 
ing as  a  model  for  imitation  the  educational  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

Spain.— A  large  fleet,  supposed  to  be  destined 
to  the  Mediterranean,  is  ready  to  sail.  Pierre 
Soule  has  been  formally  received  by  the  Queen. 
At  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
he  had  consented  to  modify  some  expressions 
which  were  considered  objectionable  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Queen. 

India  and  China. — News  had  been  received 
from  Calcutta,  to  9th  mo.  20th,  from  Bombay,  to 
9th  mo.  28th,  and  from  Hong  Kong,  to  9th  mo.  9th. 
The  British  acquisitions  in  Burmab.  were  overrun 
by  large  bodies  of  armed  men.  said  to  exceed 
14,000  in  number,  who  occupied  fortified  positions, 
whence  they  attacked  the  English  po;-ts.  They 
were  said  to  be  instigated  by  the  King  of  Ava,  and 
a  resumption  of  hostilities  was  looked  for.  The 
revolution  in  China  continues  to  make  progress. 
'I  li>'  Imperialists  had  had  some  success  at  Amoy, 
but  the  insurgents  had  invested  Khai-fung-foo,  the 
capital  of  Honan,  on  the  Yellow  River.  The 
v  hole  country  was  in  a  slate  of  anarchy,  and  trade 
Completely  stagnant. 

Australia. —  Dates  from  Melbourne  and  Sydney 
had  lii-oii  received  to  ~th  mo.  28tli.  The  produce 
of  tin-  mines  was  neater  than  ever  before,  though 
little  gold  had  arrived  at  Melbourne,  owing  to  the 
roads  being  impassable. 
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California. — The  steamship  Star  of  the  West, 
from  San  Juan,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th  inst.,  bringing  San  Francisco  dates 
to  the  10th  ult.,  and  advices  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands  to  9th  mo.  10th.  Ida  Pfeiffer,  the  cele- 
brated female  traveller,  had  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, from  Batavia,  and  had  proceeded  into  the 
interior.  The  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  mag- 
netic telegraph  had  been  put  in  working  order. 
The  city  of  Sonora  was  burned  to  the  ground,  on 
the  night  of  the  2d  ult.  Estimated  loss,  $300,000. 
A  new  town,  to  be  called  "  lone  City,"  has  been 
laid  out  in  lone  Valley.  A  private  expedition  has 
gone  from  Stockton  to  survey  Tulare  Valley,  east 
of  the  lake,  for  the  purpose  of  civilization. 

The  State  Railroad  Convention,  to  deliberate  on 
the  best  plan  to  hasten  the  construction  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad,  was  held  on  the  3d 
and  4th  ult.,  but  nothing  of  importance  was  done. 

The  British  brig  Arrow  was  seized,  on  the  30th 
of  the  9th  mo.,  by  the  United  States  troops,  on  the 
charge  of  being  engaged  in  an  expedition  against 
Sonora,  in  Mexico.  The  leader  of  the  expedition. 
Wm.  Walker,  Esq.,  alleged  that  the  expedition 
was  peaceable  in  its  intentions,  and  that  its  pur- 
pose was  the  working  of  the  mines  of  Sonora. 
Various  rumors  are  afloat  on  the  subject. 

The  work  of  turning  the  San  Diego  river  has 
been  commenced,  under  the  direction  of  Lieut. 
Derby,  and  is  energetically  prosecuted. 

On  the  5th  ult.,  Lieut.  Beales,  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  State,  had  a  talk  with  about 
twenty  chiefs  in  Grass  Valley.  The  tribes  repre- 
sented, number  1,000.  Lieut.  Beales  proposed  to 
transfer  them  to  a  reservation  in  Tulare  Valley. 
They  hesitated  to  remove,  but  agreed  to  send  some 
of  their  young  men  to  see  the  reservation,  and 
live  on  it  awhile. 

Recent  observations  seem  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  coast  about  the  Bay  is  rising,  from  vol- 
canic action. 

An  important  decision  has  been  made  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California,  all  the  judges  con- 
curring. This  decision  declares  all  grants  of  land 
made  in  accordance  with  Mexican  law,  valid,  and 
sufficient  to  sustain  ejectment. 

The  decision  will  at  once  establish  the  titles  to 
property  on  a  firm  basis,  and  will  be  a  death-blow 
to  squat'terism.  Several  decisions  rendered  by  the 
U.  S.  Land  Commission  are  also  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  have  gone  far  towards  settling  titles 
in  the  State,  in  cases  where  the  United  States 
were  concerned. 

Sandwich  Islands. — The  news  from  Oahu  is 
important.  Dr.  Judd  has  been  removed  from  the 
office  of  Minister  of  Finance,  and  Elisha  H.  Allen, 
late  U.  S.  consul,  has  been  appointed  in  his  stead. 
A  decided  step  has  been  taken  towards  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  Slates.  The  British  and  French 
consuls  had  protested  against  this  measure ;  the 
American  commissioner  had  replied,  and  the 
greatest  excitement  prevailed  in  political  circles, 
in  consequence  of  these  movements. 

Pehu. — The  country  was  quiet,  and  there  was 
no  prospect  of  a  war  with  Bolivia. 

Texas.— Intelligence  from  Texas  to  the  28th  ult. 
has  been  received.  It  was  rumored  that  a  large 
force  of  Mexicans  had  advanced  on  the  frontier. 
An  American  force  had  been  ordered  to  proceed 
to  their  vicinity,  to  protect  the  inhabitants. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  IN  NORWAY. 
(Continued  from  page  147.) 

Thomas  Shillitoe  continues  in  his  narrative  : 
"  Fifth  day  [supposed  to  be  the  6th  of  6th 
month,  1822.]  Attended  the  usual  meeting  for 
worship  of  Friends  at  this  place  [Stavanger.] 
Most  of  their  members,  and  many  strangers,  gave 
their  attendance.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
a  solid  countenanced  man,  unknown  to  Friends, 
stood  up,  under  much  apparent  exercise  of  mind, 
and  expressed  himself  in  a  feeling  manner,  which 
produced  a  solemnity  over  the  meeting.  We 
afterwards  learned,  that  a  person  who  was  at  the 
meeting  I  had  at  Christiansand,  had  written  an 
account  of  that  meeting  to  some  of  his  friends  at 
Stavanger,  which  had  brought  this  and  other 
persons  to  the  meeting  that  day. 

"At  the  close  of  their  meeting  for  worship, 
their  two  months'  meeting  for  discipline  was 
held.  The  laws  of  this  country  require  all,  with- 
out distinction  of  sect,  to  render  an  account,  to 
persons  appointed  by  government,  of  all  mar- 
riages, births,  and  deaths,  that  take  place  in  each 
parish ;  which  requisition  Friends  here  had  not 
complied  with,  whereby  they  had  brought  them- 
selves under  difficulty.  As  I  had  been  informed 
by  some  in  authority,  that  this  omission,  on  the 
part  of  Friends  here,  was  deemed  obstinacy  and 
opposition  to  the  orders  of  government,  and  as  I 
could  see  no  ground  for  their  refusal  to  comply 
with  the  requisition,  in  order  to  prevent  a  con- 
tinuance of  this  omission  on  the  part  of  Friends, 
I  drew  up  the  following  minute,  and  had  it  trans- 
lated for  the  approval  of  the  two  months'  meet- 
ing, to  become  a  standing  minute  on  their 
minute-book,  and  be  the  first  minute  always  read, 
and  to  be  replied  to  by  Friends  who  should  be 
appointed  to  receive  these  accounts,  and  hand 


them  to  the  persons  appointed  by  the  government 
to  receive  this  information. 

"  'Are  there  two  or  more  Friends  appointed 
in  this  two  months'  meeting,  to  see  that  due  no- 
tice is  timely  given  to  those  appointed  by  the 
government  to  receive  the  same,  when  marriages, 
births,  or  deaths  have  taken  place  ?  Has  any 
case  occurred  since  last  meeting  ?  and  has  it,  or 
have  they  (if  more  than  one),  been  attended  to  ?' 
Which  minute,  being  approved,  was  entered  on 
their  two  months'  meeting-book  accordingly. 

"  Feeling  constrained  to  labor  with  Friends 
here  to  bring  about  a  better  observance  of  true 
Gospel  order  amongst  them,  I  recommended  that 
when  they  discovered  that  any  of  their  members, 
or  those  who  were  constant  attenders  of  their 
meetings,  walked  disorderly,  or  heard  reports  of 
them  to  their  disadvantage,  they  should  labor 
with  them  in  private,  as  being  the  way  to  pro- 
mote the  unity  of  the  one  Spirit,  which  is  the 
bond  of  true  peace ;  and  that  they  should  be  es- 
pecially careful  how  they  judged  those  of  other 
religious  Societies,  or  meddled  with  them,  rela- 
tive to  their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  unless 
they  were  well  assured  in  their  own  minds  that 
necessity  was  laid  upon  them  so  to  do. 

"Also,  to  avoid  a  too  familiar  intercourse  with 
those  of  other  religious  professions ;  but  to  keep 
in  view,  that  Israel  (of  old)  was  to  dwell  alone  ; 
because,  if  we  run  into  the  way  of  temptation,  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  our  natural  inclination,  let 
it  be  in  whatsoever  way  or  manner  it  may,  we 
cannot  expect  to  receive  that  Divine  support  and 
protection  essential  to  our  escaping  the  danger 
we  thus  willingly  expose  ourselves  to.  I  felt 
thankful  in  believing  these  remarks,  from  ob- 
servations they  produced,  were  seasonable  and 
well  received." 

Thomas  Shillitoe  gives  an  account  of  a  large, 
crowded  meeting,  in  which  he  spoke  without  the 
assistance  of  an  interpreter,  yet  to  the  contriting 
of  many  hearts,  and  much  to  his  own  relief. 
Many  present  knew  a  little  of  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  and  some  who  did  not  were  muph  affected 
by  the  power  of  truth.  He  met  with  a  young- 
man  who  was  kindly  assisting,  by  way  of  inter- 
preting, to  persons  on  whom  T.  Shillitoe  found 
it  his  duty  to  call ;  but  not  being  accustomed  to 
attend  Friends'  meetings,  he  shrunk  from  at- 
tempting to  interpret  in  the  public  assemblies. 
One  or  two  of  the  Friends  knew  a  little  of  Eng« 
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lish,  but  not  enough  to  translate  with  facility. 
The  meetings,  on  the  usual  meeting  days,  were 
largely  attended,  and  generally  very  satisfactory, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  competent  inter- 
preters. 

Several  of  the  persons  in  power  and  authority, 
upon  whom  he  called,  evinced  a  considerate  and 
kind  disposition  towards  the  Society,  but  laid 
great  stress  on  those  of  Stavanger  being  duly  re- 
cognized by  the  Society  in  England.  T.  S. 
shewed  some  of  these  the  epistles  which  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London  had  addressed 
to  the  Friends  of  Stavanger :  also  the  Book  of 
Extracts  which  had  been  printed  for  their  use, 
taken  from  the  Book  of  Discipline  published  and 
used  in  England.  This  information  appeared  to 
give  good  satisfaction.  On  one  occasion,  he 
says : 

"Accompanied  by  my  young  friend,*  I  made 
a  visit  to  one  of  the  clergy,  who  manifested  a 
good  degree  of  concern  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Lord's  cause,  and  a  desire  that  Friends  here 
should  be  careful  in  keeping  their  proper  places 
amongst  the  people.  He  also  expressed  the  high 
esteem  he  had  for  our  religious  Society,  and  his 
desire  that  tenderness  should  be  manifested  to-  j 
wards  Friends  respecting  their  principles,  if  they 
could  produce  testimonials,  from  Friends  in  Eng- 
land, that  they  were  a  part  of  the  same  religious 
body. 

Thomas  Shillitoe  appears  to  have  remained  at 
or  near  Stavanger  about  a  month ;  but  as  he 
rarely  inserts  dates  in  his  journal,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  exact  period.    He  writes — 

"  Previously  to  my  departure,  I  received  a 
visit  from  two  young  persons,  who  have,  of  late, 
become  diligent  attenders  of  Friends'  meetings 
here ;  respecting  whom,  a  comfortable  hope  was 
raised  in  my  mind,  that  if  they  hold  on  their 
way  as  they  have  begun,  they  will  add  strength 
to  this  meeting.  They  were  members  of  the  Lu- 
theran church.  The  young  woman  had  been  a 
diligent  attender  of  her  own  place  of  worship, 
but  afterwards  absenting  herself  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  the  priest  sent  for  her,  and  inquired  if 
6hc  had  anything  against  him  that  was  the  cause 
of  it ;  she  said  she  had,  and  told  him  she  had 
attended  the  burial  of  a  man,  who  was  well  known 
to  be  an  irreligious,  immoral  character;  that,  in 
a  sermon  he  preached  at  the  grave,  he  endeavored 
to  set  him  forth  to  the  hearers  as  a  man  of  good 
conduct,  one  who  had  walked  amongst  men  as 
uprightly  as  the  Patriarch  Jacob  did  ;  that  she 
durst  no  longer  sit  under  his  preaching;  that,  for 
sonic  time,  she  spent  her  First  days  at  home, 
until  her  mind  was  divinely  turned  towards  the 
meeting  of  Friends.  At  first,  she  met  with  great 
opimsition  from  her  brother;  but,  in  time,  her 
Bteady  conduct  so  wrought  upon  his  mind,  that 


•This  was  a  young  man,  not  professing  with  Friends, 
who  from  an  apprehension  of  duty  had  offered  his  as- 
sistance to  Thomas  Shillitoe  as  an  interpreter. 


he  has  become  her  steady  companion  in  attend- 
ing Friends'  meetings.  They  appeared  to  he 
coming  very  near  to  that  principle  of  light  and 
life,  which,  if  fully  yielded  to,  they  would  besome 
true  way-marks  to  others,  and  be  made  instru- 
ments, in  the  Divine  hand,  of  increasing  this 
meeting." 

After  leaving  Stavanger,  T.  Shillitoe  proceeded 
in  a  small  boat  to  Bergen,  where  he  had  one 
small  religious  meeting,  to  his  own  satisfaction ; 
hoping  that  though  what  was  given  him  to  ex- 
press might  be  imperfectly  translated,  yet  that 
the  broken  fragments  might  be  accompanied  by 
the  Divine  blessing.    In  his  journal,  he  says  : 

"  I  made  a  visit  to  the  Dean  of  Bergen.  He 
received  me  kindly,  spoke  some  English,  but  un- 
derstood it  better  than  he  could  speak  it.  I  pre- 
sented him  with  some  books,  which  he  received 
freely.  It  appearing  to  be  required  of  me  to  lay 
before  him  the  reproachful  manner  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  First  day  of  the  week  was  abused  at 
Bergen,  he  gave  me  a  full  opportunity  to  relieve 
my  mind  on  the  subject." 

On  many  other  occasions,  in  the  course  of  his 
journey,  T.  S.  had  labored  earnestly  to  impress 
S  on  the  minds  of  those  in  power,  the  necessity  of 
a  general  reformation,  in  reference  to  this  prac- 
tice. His  mind  was  often  pained  in  noticing  the 
habits  of  dissipation  attending  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions, and  other  vain  and  hurtful  pursuits,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  gene- 
rally indulge,  more  especially  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening  of  that  day ;  and  even  some  of  the  clergy 
countenance  the  practice  by  their  own  example. 

"  At  our  parting,  the  dean  expressed  the  soli- 
citude he  felt  that  my  views,  in  taking  such  a 
journey,  might  be  blessed  to  those  I  visited ;  and 
that  God  would  preserve  me,  and  grant  me  a 
peaceful  return  to  my  family.  He  then  added, 
although  there  were  so  many  distinctions  amongst 
men,  with  regard  to  their  profession  of  religion, 
yet  religion  being  a  heartfelt  work,  it  must  be- 
come the  experience  of  all  who  are  favored  to 
find  acceptance  with  God." 

"  The  preacher  of  the  German  congregation, 
and  the  consul,  had  informed  me  there  were  two 
members  of  our  religious  Society  in  Bergen. 
They  were  described  as  very  poor,  but  highly  re- 
spected by  people  generally,  for  their  uniform, 
steady,  good  conduct.  The  man  came  to  my 
lodgings,  and  brought  his  wife  with  him.  I  was 
much  struck  with  their  neat,  clean,  and  respec- 
table appearance.  They  were  not  of  our  Religious 
Society,  but  part  of  a  company,  who,  several  years 
ago,  suffered  great  persecution  on  account  of  their 
religious  principles,  in  the  late  King  of  Wirtem- 
berg's  dominions.  On  inquiry,  it  appeared  that, 
in  many  respects,  they  held  the  principles  of 
Friends,  with  regard  to  war,  oaths,  language,  and 
respect  of  persons.  The  woman,  who  appeared 
very  intelligent,  gave  me  an  account  of  some  of 
their  sufferings,  on  their  leaving  the  established 
religion  of  the  nation.    Their  number  was  small; 
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their  good  conduct  so  gained  the  esteem  of  the 
king,  that  he  gave  them  a  parcel  of  land  for  a 
settlement ;  but,  in  time,  their  number  increased 
to  several  hundreds.  When  this  great  increase 
came  to  the  king's  knowledge,  he  withdrew  his 
kindness,  and  began  to  persecute  them,  in  which, 
it  was  supposed,  he  was  put  on  by  others ;  casting 
Into  prison  men,  women,  and  even  children  (as 
young  as  ten  years  of  age) ;  having  the  men 
flogged  almost  daily,  until  the  blood  ran  into  their 
shoes,  to  compel  them  to  renounce  those  scruples 
whicb  they  believed  they  were  called  upon  to 
maintain,  against  war,  oaths,  flattering  language, 
hat-honor,  and  other  matters  of  faith.  The  go- 
vernor of  the  castle,  fearing  lest  their  constancy 
under  their  sufferings  should  excite  compassion 
towards  them,  in  the  mind  of  those  appointed  to 
execute  this  rigor  of  the  law,  generally  attended 
in  person,  to  see  that  no  part  of  the  punishment 
designed  to  be  inflicted  should  be  omitted.  One 
day,  the  individual  who  had  been  an  instrument 
in  the  Divine  hand  of  gathering  this  religious 
body,  being  brought  out  to  undergo  this  punish- 
ment, the  governor  standing  by  to  see  that  it  was 
thoroughly  inflicted,  the  poor  man,  whilst  under 
his  sufferings,  addressed  the  governor  in  nearly 
the  following  words : — '  The  Lord  will  reward 
thee  for  thy  cruelty,  in  that  thou  art  so  unmerci- 
ful towards  us.'  At  which  the  governor  smote 
the  poor  man  several  times  over  his  breast  with 
his  sword,  saying,  '  Dost  thou  thou  me  ?'  To 
which  the  poor  man  replied,  '  I  say  the  Lord  will 
reward  thee  for  thy  cruelty  towards  us  ;  and  thou 
shalt  never  again  be  able  to  witness  such  acts  of 
cruelty  towards  us.'  At  which  the  governor 
spurred  his  horse,  and  the  beast  set  off  with  such 
speed  that  he  fell  with  him,  whereby  his  sword 
was  forced  out  of  its  sheath,  and  entering  his 
body  at  the  hip,  wounded  him  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  was  never  able  to  leave  his  bed  while  he 
lived.  This  circumstance  reaching  the  king's 
ears,  he  gave  orders  that  those  who  had  the  poor 
sufferers  in  their  power  should  be  careful  not  to 
endanger  their  lives  when  punishing  them.  An- 
other of  the  officers  was  equally  cruel  

After  long  and  severe  imprisonment,  the  king 
gave  them  their  liberty,  on  condition  that  they 
left  his  dominions."  This  they  attempted  to  do ; 
but  most  of  them  perished  on  their  passage, 
through  the  cruel  usage  of  the  captain  with  whom 
they  embarked  for  America;  and,  finally,  this 
Henry  Otiley  and  his  wife  were  left  at  Bergen. 

T.  Shillitoe  became  so  deeply  interested  for 
these  persons,  that  he  got  forward  a  subscription 
at  Bergen,  to  help  them  over  to  America. 

Before  leaving  Bergen,  T.  S.  adds,  "  Fifth  clay 
we  held  our  little  meeting.  In  addition  to  the 
Friends  who  came  with  me  from  Stavanger,  we 
had  the  company  of  Captain  Erasmus  Jepsen, 
who  resides  at  Marstal  Foa  Eroe  (in  the  Little 
Belt),  in  Denmark,  who  has  long  separated  him- 
self from  the  established  worship,  and  sits  down 
in  his  own  house  with  his  family,  in  order  to  per- 
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form  religious  worship  as  Friends  do ;  and,  from 
what  I  was  able  to  understand,  his  conduct  was 
much  the  same  as  that  of  a  consistent  Friend.  I 
was  led  to  hope,  that  this,  our  little  parting  meet- 
ing, proved  a  season  in  which  we  were  enabled 
each  one  to  renew  our  covenants.  May  we  each 
one  be  favored  to  keep  our  covenants  ;  and  then, 
should  our  parting  prove  a  final  one  as  to  this 
world,  our  souls  will  again  unite  in  praises  and 
thanksgiving  to  Him,  who  in  mercy  has  conde- 
scended to  snatch  us  as  brands  out  of  the  burn- 
ing." ■     "■  \ ■  , 

From  Bergen  Thomas  Shillitoe  sailed  for 
Altona. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Account  of  Thomas  Robson,  an  Elder,  of  Hud- 
dersfield,  England,  who  died  5th  month  19th, 
1852,  aged  83  years. 

Thomas  Robson  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and 
Margaret  Robson,  of  Darlington,  where  he  was 
born,  in  the  year  1768.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  a  day  school,  leaving  it  at  the  age  of  13 
years. 

He  has  not  left  any  written  account  of  his  early 
life,  but  from  his  conversation  respecting  it,  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  active  and  volatile,  and 
that  he  was  often  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
undesirable  associates;  his  valued  parents  fre- 
quently saying  that,  as  a  boy,  they  had  more 
fears  respecting  him  than  the  rest  of  their  chil- 
dren, being  of  an  untoward  and  intractable  dis- 
position. When  about  17  years  of  age,  he  lost 
a  sister — a  peculiarly  lovely  young  woman,  two 
years  older  than  himself.  This  event  made  a 
very  serious  impression  upon  him,  and  about  the 
same  time  he  appears  to  have  been  favored  with 
a  powerful  visitation  of  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
wrought  a  remarkable  change  in  his  mind  and 
temper ;  so  that,  from  being  rough  and  wayward, 
he  became  meek  and  gentle  as  a  lamb. 

Being  thus  effectually  turned  to  the  Lord,  it  is 
believed  that  from  this  period,  he  never  looked 
back,  but  moved  steadily  forward  in  his  Christian 
course.  While  yet  a  young  man,  be  became 
strong  in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  to 
resist  the  enemy  of  souls ;  and  such  was  the  seri- 
ousness of  his  character,  and  the  watchfulness  of 
his  walk,  that  he  early  obtained  the  esteem  of  his 
friends,  and  was  appointed  to  the  station  of  Elder 
in  the  church,  when  about  the  age  of  28  years. 

In  1796,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Eli- 
zabeth Stephenson — a  union  commenced  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  greatly  blessed  to  their 
mutual  advancement  in  religious  growth  and 
experience,  as  well  as  to  their  outward  comfort 
and  support,  amid  the  trials  and  crosses,  from 
which,  during  their  48  years  companionship, 
they  were,  like  others  of  the  Lord's  children,  by 
no  means  exempt.  This  tenderly  beloved  partner 
of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  having,  in  the  year  1808, 
come  forth  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  being 
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a  diligent  and  devoted  laborer  in  tlie  Gospel, 
they  were,  during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  often 
parted  for  the  work's  sake.  Although  his  sensi- 
tive mind  keenly  felt  the  consequent  privation, 
he  bore  these  separations  with  Christian  patience 
and  resignation ;  always  encouraging  her  in  the 
performance  of  apprehended  duty. 

In  1811  they  removed  to  Sunderland,  and  in 
1822  to  Liverpool.  Thomas  Robson  continued 
to  reside  at  the  latter  place,  until  the  year  1844, 
when  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Huddersfield,  and 
there  spent  the  remainder  of  the  bright  and 
peaceful  evening  of  his  life. 

As  an  elder  and  father  in  the  church,  he  was 
occasionally  engaged  to  accompany  friends  in  the 
ministry,  in  their  journeys  in  the  service  of  the 
Gospel.  On  such  occasions,  by  the  extent  to 
which  he  was  enabled  to  unite  with  them  in  their 
mental  exercises,  and  by  the  love  and  interest  he 
evinced  on  behalf  of  the  visited,  these  services 
were  rendered  truly  valuable  and  acceptable  to 
his  companions,  and  gained  for  him  the  affection 
and  esteem  of  a  large  number  of  his  friends  where 
they  travelled.  He  sometimes  accompanied  his 
dear  wife  on  journeya  of  this  kind,  including  one 
of  her  visits  on  the  European  Continent,  and  one 
of  those  which  she  paid  to  Friends  in  America. 
Having  spent  nearly  four  years  in  the  latter 
engagement,  he  became  well  acquainted  with,  and 
deeply  interested  in  the  friends  on  that  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  with  some  of  whom  he  kept  up  a 
correspondence  till  near  the  termination  of  his 
life.  A  minister  who  afterwards  visited  that 
country,  in  writing  from  the  house  of  a  friend  in 

the  State  of  New  York,  says,  "   speaks 

with  much  interest  of  T.  and  E.  Robson's  visit 
and  tarrianee  under  their  roof,  and  the  privilege 
she  enjoyed  in  accompanying  them  to  several 
meetings,  '  T.  R.  preaching  as  loudly  by  example 
and  conversation  as  E.  R.  did  in  word  and  doc- 
trine."' 

In  1833,  T.  R.  accompanied  his  dear  partner 
in  one  of  these  visits  to  the  western  counties  of 
England,  in  allusion  to  which  he  says,  in  his 
memoranda  :  "  I  had  great  satisfaction  in  attend- 
ing my  dear  wife  on  this  long  journey;  being 
frequently  favored  to  feel  our  minds  divinely 
supported  and  encouraged,  as  we  passed  along 
from  place  to  place.  *  *  *  The  preceding 
part  of  this  year,  before  entering  on  the  above- 
named  journey,  was  spent  under  much  discourage- 
ment on  account  of  my  outward  situation  and 
trials,  my  dear  wife  also  being  much  absent  from 
home,  engaged  in  company  with  her  valued  friend 
Abigail  Dookray,  in  visiting  the  families  of  friends 
in  Manchester,  which  occupied  a  good  deal  of 
time.  These  long  separations  arc  often  very 
trying  to  my  depressed  mind,  but  I  wish  to  bear 
all  my  afflictions  with  submission  and  resignation, 
SO  as  not  to  bring  upon  myself  condemnation ; 
but  I  often  feel  very  weak  and  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing short  herein.  In  attending  all  our  meetings 
regularly,  and  endeavoring  to  keep  up  a  right 


exercise  in  them,  I  may  acknowledge  with  thank- 
fulness (although  many  times  very  low  seasons 
are  my  portion),  that  I  have  been  frequently 
favored  to  experience  the  blessed  Saviour's  '  voice 
to  be  sweet,  and  his  countenance  to  be  comely !' 
When  these  high  privileges  are  dispensed,  how 
do  all  the  discouragements  disappear  and  flee 
away  !" 

Here  we  see  it  strikingly  set  forth,  that  there 
is  real  support,  and  even  at  times,  rich  consola- 
tion in  the  midst  of  trials,  experienced  by  the 
humble  Christian  traveller,  who,  amidst  many 
infirmities,  it  may  be,  of  flesh  and  of  spirit,  is 
endeavoring  to  follow  his  Saviour,  and  can 
sincerely  adopt  the  words  of  David,  "  The  law  of 
thy  mouth  is  better  unto  me  than  thousands  of 
gold  and  silver."  That  this  was  the  case  with 
the  subject  of  the  present  little  memoir,,  is  abun- 
dantly evident  from  the  following  memoranda : 

First  month  2d,  1834.  "  I  continue  to  feel 
very  thoughtful  respecting  my  outward  situation. 
My  prayers  are  for  right  direction,  that  I  may  be 
safely  guided  and  employed  during  the  few  re- 
maining days  I  may  yet  be  permitted  to  live ; 
they  cannot  be  very  many,  in  the  common  course 
of  nature,  being  now  in  the  66th  year  of  my  age. 
I  am  very  desirous  that  my  future  time  may  be 
spent  agreeably  to  the  will  of  my  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, even  if  it  be  greatly  in  the  cross  to  my  own 
will — for  when  this  is  the  case,  hard  things  are 
made  easy,  and  bitter  things  sweet." 

First  month  6th,  7th  and  8th.  "  These  days 
have  been  spent  partly  in  attending  to  the  poor, 
reading,  &c.  I  endeavor  to  maintain  a  wrestling- 
state  ;  I  cannot  be  satisfied  without  in  some  de- 
gree feeling  a  sense  of  divine  favor.  This  morn- 
ing, at  meeting,  was  permitted  to  enjoy  some- 
thing of  those  refreshings,  which  come  from  the 
divine  presence." 

Sixth  month,  13th.  "In  meeting,  I  endeavor 
to  maintain  the  struggle,  in  order  to  experience 
the  silence  which  is  truly  profitable ;  and  herein 
I  am  seldom  disappointed.  The  divine  blessing 
has  often  been  experienced,  and  sometimes  yreot 
consolation  has  been  the  result  of  these  exercises, 
for  which  gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  the 
blessed  Author  thereof  are  due.  May  I  not  be 
deficient  herein.'' 

First  month  1st,  1835.  "Desires  were  raised 
that  I  might  now,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
year,  and  through  the  whole  of  it,  should  my 
life  be  spared,  increase  in  circumspection  and 
religious  fervor  towards  my  Heavenly  Father, 
that  His  will  may  be  done  in  all  things." 

1837.  "Trials  continue  to  attend  my  path, 
which  greatly  depress  and  discourage  my  mind ; 
may  they  have  the  right  effect  in  centering  it 
fully  on  the  right  and  permanent  foundation, 
which  cannot  be  moved." 

In  the  Twelfth  month,  1843,  his  precious 
partner  was  suddenly  removed  by  death.  This, 
the  greatest  of  all  his  bereavements,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  bear  with  meek  submission  to  the  will  of 
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his  Heavenly  Father.  Several  of  his  children 
having  paid  him  a  visit  soon  after  this  afflictive 
event,  he  writes,  in  allusion  to  their  departure, 
— "  When  they  left,  I  felt  indeed  stripped,  and 
my  spirits  sank ;  hut  what  an  unspeakable  com- 
fort it  is,  that  there  is  One  who  remaineth,  to 
(     whom  may  my  constant  application  be  V 

His  diligence  in  the  attendance  of  meetings 
for  worship,  even  in  very  advanced  age,  and 
under  the  pressure  of  bodily  infirmities,  was  very 
exemplary;  and  indeed,  with  reference  to  the 
[  greater  portion  of  his  life,  he  might  have  used 
'  the  language  of  David,  "Lord,  I  have  loved  the 
habitation  of  thy  house,  and  the  place  where 
thine  honor  dwelleth."  That  this  preference 
for  the  things  which  are  not  seen,  but  are  eternal, 
and  the  desire  for  spiritual  refreshment,  which 
prompted  him  to  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
were  graciously  and  abundantly  rewarded,  is  strik- 
ingly evident,  both  from  extracts  already  given, 
and  from  memoranda  made  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life,  where  such  remarks  as  the  fol- 
lowing often  occur — remarks  well  calculated  to 
remind  those  who  are  in  the  practice  of  absenting 
themselves  from  religious  meetings,  of  the  loss 
they  may  be  themselves  sustaining.  "  Attended 
week-day  meeting — a  favored  season  in  silence — 
my  mind  felt  grateful  for  such  an  unmerited 
mercy."  "  Attended  week-day  meeting — silent, 
but  a  sweet  and  precious  season  to  me — meeting 
very  small."  "  Week-day  meeting  small  but 
favored."  "  First-day — attended  meeting  twice, 
and  walked  to  and  from.  They  were  sweet  sea- 
sons to  me.  Oh  my  soul !  how  much  owest  thou 
unto  thy  Lord !  Yea,  everything !  and  may  all 
be  freely  and  fully  surrendered,  without  the  least 
reserve,  that  my  whole  life  and  conduct  may  be 
under  his  precious  control  and  government." 
"  First-day.  Attended  both  meetings — silent. 
The  morning  extremely  wet,  but  I  did  not  much 
suffer  by  it.  Afternoon  fine.  Walked  to  and 
from  both,  and  was  amply  rewarded  by  being 
graciously  noticed  in  both,  feeling  my  mind  con- 
trited  and  comforted,  all  through  the  Lord's 
merciful  influence;  for  which  gratitude  and 
thankfulness  are  due  to  Him  from  whom  all  bles- 
sings flow.'' 

Under  date  5th  month,  14th,  1846,  he  men- 
tions increased  indisposition;  so  much  so  as  to 
I  think  it  best  to  consult  his  medical  man ;  in  allu- 
sion to  which  he  makes  the  following  memoran- 
dum. "  Walked  to  and  from  week-day  meeting, 
|  and  was  greatly  cheered  by  a  good  meeting — it 
seemed  to  put  all  in  order." 

These  sweet  and  heavenly  enjoyments  were 
not,  however,  obtained  without  daily  watchful- 
ness, and  seeking  for  communion  with  the  Father 
of  spirits  at  other  times,  besides  the  occasions 
afforded  by  the  attendance  of  meetings.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  it  was  his  practice,  after 
breakfast  and  reading,  to  spend  about  an  hour  in 
his  quiet  parlor,  in  silent  waiting  and  retirement. 

The  following  extract  may  serve  as  a  specimen 


of  his  usual  employment,  so  long  as  strength  wa? 
permitted. 

Seventh  month,  21st,  1845.  "  Spent  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  gardening,  and  in  retirement — 
all  of  which,  as  occasion  occurs,  afford  me  delight; 
but  above  all,  when  favored  to  enjoy  of  the  Di- 
vine communion, — this  transcends  every  other 

joy." 

The  following  memorandum,  made  on  his  last 
birth  day,  shows  how  sensible  he  was  that  there 
is  no  stage  of  life,  or  of  Christian  experience, 
when  it  is  safe  to  relax  in  watchfulness  unto 
prayer.  "I  this  day  complete  my  83d  year — 
may  it  be  my  care,  through  watchfulness  and 
increased  circumspection,  the  few  remaining  days 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  live,  to  be  entirely 
conformed  to  the  will  of  my  gracious  Heavenly 
Father." 

The  fruit  of  this  habitual  communion  with  God 
was  apparent  in  the  increasing  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  his  spirit.  Grateful  love  and  con- 
tented cheerfulness  shone  forth  in  his  daily  walk. 

He  continued  to  the  very  last  to  feel  a  lively 
interest  in  passing  events,  and  especially  in  the 
welfare  of  our  religious  Society  everywhere.  He 
was  well  versed  in  its  history  and  biography,  and 
few  individuals  had  a  better  knowledge  of  its 
authors — the  perusal  of  their  works  having  long 
been  to  him  a  source  of  comfort,  instruction,  and 
pleasure — particularly  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  when  retirement  from  ordinary  occupa- 
tions afforded  him  leisure  for  this  employment. 
His  reading,  however,  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  these  writings ;  he  derived  much  satisfaction 
from  the  perusal  of  some  of  the  works  of  pious 
authors  of  different  denominations  of  Christians. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  social  turn,  and  had  much 
pleasure  in  the  company  of  his  friends,  by  whom 
his  society  was  not  less  esteemed.  He  had  great 
enjoyment  in  the  present  life,  and  had  no  wish 
to  leave  it,  though  he  often  expressed  his  wil- 
lingness to  do  so,  if  he  might  "  only  be  found 
ready."  To  be  prepared  for  the  end  was  his 
chief  concern ;  and  thus,  as  with  his  loins  girded, 
and  his  light  burning,  he  was  found  watching, 
when  his  gracious  Lord  saw  meet,  without  fur- 
ther discipline,  to  beckon  his  aged  servant  home. 

He  had  been  suffering  from  a  complaint  in  the 
foot,  for  some  weeks  previous  to  his  departure, 
but  had  mostly  got  out  to  meetings,  and  pursued 
his  usual  employments ;  and  the  day  before,  he 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  only  surviving  sister, 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached.  The  next 
morning  he  was  persuaded  to  keep  his  bed  longer 
than  usual.  He  requested  his  attendant  to  read 
a  certain  portion  of  John  Griffith's  journal,  con- 
taining a  valuable  letter  from  David  Hall,  men- 
tioning the  page  near  which  it  might  be  found ; 
he  spoke  of  Friends  being  by  that  time  assembled 
in  a  Yearly  Meeting  capacity,  and  conversed 
cheerfully  with  the  medical  man.  After  he  was 
gone,  feeling  rather  unwell,  he  wished  to  be  left 
alone,  in  order  that  he  might  get  a  little  sleep 
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before  rising;  and  about  ten  minutes  afterward, 
his  attendant  bearing  a  sligbt  noise,  went  into 
the  room,  when  she  found  that  a  change  had 
taken  place,  and,  almost  immediately  he  gently 
ceased  to  breathe — without  tasting,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  pains  of  death,  he  was  translated,  we 
reverently  believe,  through  the  love  and  mercy 
of  his  Redeemer,  to  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord. 

Ann.  Monitor. 


ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  INDIA. 
(Concluded  from  page  104.) 

In  chemical  arts,  the  Hindoos  are  much  greater 
adepts  than  is  generally  known.    Besides  the  or- 
dinary metals,  they  know  how  to  prepare  the 
oxides  of  iron,  lead,  tin,  zinc ;  potash,  soda,  nitre, 
sal-ammoniac,  alum,  sulphates  of  metals,  and  ace- 
tates, carbonates,  and  mineral  acids.    They  by 
no  means  excel,  even  if  they  equal,  Europeans  in 
these  products  ;  but  it  is  indeed  marvellous  that 
a  Hindoo,  '  with  no  other  tools  than  his  hatchet 
and  his  hands,  proceeds  to  smelt  iron,  which  he 
will  convert  into  steel,  capable  of  competing  with 
the  best  prepared  in  Europe.'    Mr.  Heath  says, 
that  the  '  iron  is  forged  by  repeated  hammering, 
until  it  forms  an  apparently  unpromising  bar  of 
iron,  from  which  an  English  manufacturer  of  steel 
would  turn  with  contempt,  but  which  the  Hindoo 
converts  into  cast  steel  of  the  very  best  quality. 
To  effect  this,  he  cuts  it  into  small  pieces,  of 
which  he  puts  a  pound,  more  or  less,  into  a  cru- 
cible, with  dried  wood  of  the  Cassia  aurtculata, 
and  a  few  green  leaves  of  Asclepias  gigantea  )  or 
where  that  is  not  to  be  had,  of  the  Convolvulus 
laurifolia.    The  object  of  this  is  to  furnish  car- 
bon to  the  iron.'    The  same  able  authority  also 
mentions  '  the  fact,  that  iron  is  converted  into 
cast  steel  by  the  natives  of  India  in  two  hours 
and  a  half,  with  an  application  of  heat  that  in  this 
country  would  be  considered  quite  inadequate  to 
produce  such  an  effect ;  while  at  Sheffield  it  re- 
quires at  least  four  bom's  to  melt  blistered  steel 
in  wind-furnaces  of  thebest  construction,  although 
the  crucibles  in  which  the  steel  is  melted  are  at 
a  white  heat  when  the  metal  is  put  into  thorn ; 
and  in  the  Indian  process,  the  crucibles  are  put 
into  the  furnace  quite  cold.'    Professor  Roylc  re- 
marks, that  this  Indian  steel  '  has  long  formed  an 
article  of  commerce  from  the  west  of  India  to  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  there  is  every  probability  of 
its  being  used  in  larger  quantities,  if  it  were  easily 
procurable  in  sufficient  quantities,  as  manufac- 
turers here  have  expressed  a  desire  to  employ  it. 

The  Hindoos  do  not  appear  to  have  made  much 
progress  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  glass,  al- 
though they  have  practised  it  from  ancient  days. 
They  chiefly  use  it  for  ornaments,  such  as  armlets 
trad  anklets,  and  it  is  generally  of  a  greenish  hue. 
As  oxide  of  iron  extensively  pervades  the  Indian 
soils,  it  is  though!  probable  that  this  in  some  mea- 
sure militates  against  the  production  of  good  glass. 
The  natives,  however,  can  work  up  English 
broken  glass  even  into  barometer  tubes,  &c,  and 
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have  the  art,  at  Delhi,  of  making  glass  globes 
silvered  in  the  inside.  But  enamelling  is  car- 
ried to  the  highest  perfection  all  over  India,  and 
is  chiefly  used  to  ornament  arms  and  jewellery  in 
gold  and  in  silver.  The  art  of  pottery  has  not 
made  more  progress  than  glass,  and  one  reason 
assigned  for  it  is,  that  the  Hindoos,  owing  to 
their  extraordinary  religious  scruples,  will  not 
use  a  vessel  the  second  time,  and  therefore  they 
naturally  decline  to  incur  any  expense  for  ordi- 
nary utensils  of  pottery.  Nevertheless,  they  manu- 
facture pottery  that  the  best  English  judges  have 
warmly  admired  for  its  extreme  elegance  of 
shape.  '  The  ancient  potter's  wheel  is  the  in- 
strument with  which  the  Hindoo  works;  and 
while  it  revolves,  with  the  aid  of  his  naked  hands 
he  fashions  vessels  of  elegant  forms,  many  of 
which  have  been  admired  as  being  of  classical 
shapes,  and  some  of  them  would  appear  almost  as 
if  they  were  of  Etruscan  origin  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Hindoos  have  ever  had 
anything  but  their  own  unerring  taste  to  guide 
them.  This  beauty  of  form  is  equally  conspicu- 
ous in  the  pottery  of  Sewan,  near  Patna,  as  in 
that  of  Azimghur,  or  of  Ahmedabad,  of  Mirza- 
poor  or  of  Moradabad.'  Some  of  the  painted  and 
gilt  pottery  of  India  is  greatly  admired. 

Dyeing,  calico-printing,  and  printing  in  gold, 
are  all  arts  in  which  the  Hindoos  have  excelled 
from  time  immemorial.  In  calico-printing,  we  are 
told  that  they  work  '  with  a  skill  which  produced 
much  to  be  admired  even  in  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  world  ;'  and  that,  '  although  the 
art  is  now  practised  to  such  perfection  in  this 
country,  the  Indian  patterns  still  retain  their  own 
particular  beauties,  and  command  a  crowd  of  ad- 
mirers.' In  lacquering,  the  Hindoos  also  excel, 
and  the  art  of  paper-making  has  very  long  been 
practised  by  them.  They  make  paper  '  both  of 
cotton  and  of  the  substitutes  for  hemp  and  flax. 
In  the  Himalayas  it  is  made  of  the  inner  bark  of 
Daphne  cannabina,  and  in  sheets  of  immense  size. 
A  large  collection  was  exhibited  from  different 
parts  of  India,  but  although  well  adapted  for  writ- 
ing on  in  India,  it  is  not  suited  for  Europe,  in 
consequence  of  the  difference  in  the  ink  used.' 

In  the  fine  arts,  the  Hindoos  are  '  admirable 
delineators  of  objects  in  natural  history,'  and 
paint  on  ivory  in  beautiful  style.  In  sculpture, 
they  are  veiy  able,  but  not  in  statuary  (proper) 
— that  is,  statues  and  busts.  They  are,  however, 
admirable  engravers,  especially  of  gems,  and  in 
mosaics  and  inlaid-work  are  hardly  to  be  sur- 
passed. 

On  a  general  survey  of  the  artistic  productions 
of  India,  we  are  mainly  impressed  with  the  ex- 
treme beauty,  variety,  and  harmony  of  the  pat- 
terns of  every  article.  As  Professor  Royle  re- 
marks :  '  Whether  in  a  common  chintz,  or  in  a 
fabric  of  silk,  or  one  enriched  with  silver  or  gold, 
or  with  imitations  of  gems,  in  all  we  sec  the  utmost 
variety  kept  in  bounds  by  the  nicest  taste ;  for 
even  the  most  flowery  and  gorgeous  appear  never 
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to  exceed  what  is  suitable  to  the  material  and  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  Mr.  Digby 
Wyatt  supposes  the  happy  effects  of  Indian  de- 
signers to  be  due  to  the  refinement  of  taste  engen- 
dered by  their  traditional  education,  and  that  this 
precludes  their  toleration  of  any  departure  from 
those  harmonious  proportions  which  the  practice 
of  ages  has  sanctioned  as  most  pleasing  and  agree- 
able. ....  Even  without  any  mechanical  im- 
provements, which  may  assist  in  cheapening  some 
of  their  products,  there  are  enough,  which  are 
the  produce  of  their  patient  habits  and  wonder- 
ful delicacy  of  hand,  and  are  also  examples  of 
purity  of  taste,  which  may  command  a  sale  in  Eu- 
ropean markets.  Though  the  muslins,  both  plain 
and  flowered,  are  greatly  admired,  yet,  as  being 
the  produce  of  many  months  of  hand-labor,  they 
are  unable  to  compete  in  price  with  those  which 
are  the  produce  of  European  machinery ;  but  as 
they  are  still  preferred  in  India,  a  few  may  con- 
tinue to  be  bought  in  Europe.  Their  calico 
prints,  flowered  silks,  and  rich  kimkhobs,  being- 
much  admired  for  their  patterns,  may  be  applied 
to  a  variety  of  ornamental  purposes;  if  not  of  dress, 
still  of  decorative  furniture.  The  shawls  of  Cash- 
mere still  continue  unrivalled,  and  command  the 
highest  prices.  The  embroidery  being  equal  to 
anything  produced  elsewhere,  only  requires  that 
the  things  embroidered  be  fitted  for  European  use, 
since  the  cheapness  of  all  handwork  in  India  will 
insure  the  prices  being  reasonable.  The  manu- 
facture of  lace  at  Nagercoil  may  safely  be  under- 
taken; and  the  carpets,  rugs,  and  carved  furniture, 
would  command  a  ready  sale  if  offered  at  rates 
moderate  in  proportion  to  the  cost  in  India.  The 
Wootz  steel  might  be  largely  consumed,  and  the 
highly-wrought  arms  would  be  bought  as  curiosi- 
ties, as  well  as  for  the  artistic  skill  displayed  in 
the  cutlery  as  in  the  inlaying.  Well-shaped  pot- 
tery, and  the  highly-finished  Bidery  ware,  as  well 
as  the  lacquered  boxes  of  Cashmere,  would  all  be 
bought,  as  also  the  various  works  of  Bombay  in- 
iaying,  of  ivory,  horn,  ebony,  and  sandal-wood, 
likewise  mats  and  japanned  boxes.  To  these  we 
may  add  the  polished  agate-ware  of  Cambay,  the 
inlaid  marbles  of  Arga,  and  the  enamels  of  Cutch, 
Seinde,  and  the  north-west  of  India ;  also  the 
filigree-work  of  Cuttack,  Decca,  and  Delhi,  as 
well  as  of  other  -  places, ;  likewise  some  native 
jewellery,  if  made  in  the  forms  fitted  for  Euro- 
pean use.  Even  the  toys  would  command  a  sale : 
and  the  models  of  fruits,  as  well  as  the  figures  of 
natives  of  different  castes  and  trades,  would  find 
purchasers  if  they  could  be  easily  procured.' 

We  cannot  help  thinking  the  above  observa- 
tions are  sound,  and  there  is  therefore  a  prospect 
of  a  new  and  prosperous  future  for  the  ingenious 
Hindoos.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  collection  of  Indian  articles  at 
the  Exhibition  has  been  in  itself  highly  instruc- 
tive as  well  as  interesting.  Mr.  Owen  Jones 
stated,  that  the  opportunity  of  studying  them 
'has  been  a  boon  to  the  whole  of  Europe.'  The 


British  government  purchased  nearly  two  hun- 
dred specimens  for  the  use  of  the  Schools  of 
Design  established  under  its  authority. — Cham- 
bers' Journal. 


A  Testimony  of  Ilardshaw  Fast  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, England,  concerning  Ann  Milner,  de- 
ceased. 

This  our  dear  friend  was  the  offspring  of  pa- 
rents who  were,  by  profession,  Presbyterians,  and 
who  exercised  a  pious  care  over  their  children. 
Whilst  advancing  in  years  she  gave  way  to  the 
propensities  of  her  fallen  nature ;  manifesting  a 
fondness  for  gay  attire,  and  for  attending  the 
theatre  and  musical  entertainments. 

In  some  memoranda  left  by  her,  she  says,  in 
reference  to  this  period,  "  The  Lord  followed  me 
with  his  reproofs,  and  his  light  in  my  conscience 
enlightened  my  darkness,  and  I  often  retired,  and 
wept  bitterly  on  account  of  my  sins." 

In  the  year  1803,  our  dear  friend  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Thomas  Milner,  of  Liverpool ;  but 
this  union  was  of  short  duration,  as,  in  about  four 
years  after  it,  she  was  left  a  widow  with  three 
children,  for  whose  religious  welfare  she  was 
earnestly  concerned. 

In  her  search  after  Truth  she  joined  the  Metho- 
dists, to  many  of  whom  she  became  much  attached ; 
yet,  not  feeling  satisfied,  from  the  impression  that 
she  was  attending  too  much  to  outward  worship, 
seeking  that  without  which  is  to  be  found  within, 
and  her  attention  being  turned  to  Friends,  she 
began  to  frequent  our  meetings. 

In  the  year  1814  she  was  received  into  mem- 
bership in  our  religious  Society  ;  and  in  1816  she 
first  spoke  as  a  minister,  in  which  capacity  her 
offerings  were  made  in  great  simplicity,  and 
evinced  much  lively  concern  for  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  those  present,  whose  minds  she  labored  to 
turn  to  the  immediate  teachings  of  J esus  Christ. 
She  was  of  a  retiring  and  diffident  disposition, 
having  very  humble  views  of  herself;  and  she 
was  beloved  as  a  pattern  of  Christian  self-denial, 
cheerfulness,  and  watchfulness. 

During  an  illness  in  1848,  she  remarked,  "Re- 
membering the  Lord's  good  providence  towards 
me,  as  I  lay  awake  in  the  night,  I  was  melted  into 
tears,  under  a  sweet  feeling  of  his  good  presence 
around  me,  and  of  my  own  unworthiness ;  and 
whilst  endeavoring  to  raise  my  heart  in  thank- 
fulness, the  language  revived,  and  dwelt  with  me 
with  much  comfort,  '  Because  I  live,  thou  shalt 
live  also.' " 

In  the  last  year  of  her  life  she  was  much  con- 
fined at  home,  yet  free  from  bodily  pain  and 
mental  conflict.  Two  days  before  her  removal 
she  remarked,  "  It  is  not  shown  me  how  this  ill- 
ness may  terminate,  but  I  am  in  the  hands  of  the 
Great  Physician  :  His  goodness  and  mercy  have 
followed  me,  and  if  any  have  cause  to  extol  his 
mercy,  none  more  than  myself.  I  have  nothing 
to  boast  of  but  short-comings,  and  had  there  beeu 
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greater  faithfulness,  I  should  have  had  greater 
ability;  but  we  need  not  as  the  bulrush  bow 
down  the  head ;  but  look  up,  and  lift  up  our 
hearts  unto  Him."  *  *  "  This  morning  the  lan- 
guage sweetly  arose,  'Bind  the  sacrifice  with 
cords,  even  to  the  horns  of  the  altar and  surely 
the  cords  of  my  heavenly  Father's  love  have  not 
been  wanting  towards  me  ;  I  can  say,  '  Glory  to 
the  Lord.'" 

A  short  time  before  the  solemn  close,  on  her 
attendant  inquiring  whether  anything  could  be 
done  to  help  her,  she  sweetly  replied,  "  My  dear 
Redeemer  is  helping  me." 

She  peacefully  departed  this  life  at  Grappen- 
hall,  the  27th  of  first  month,  1853,  and  was  in- 
terred in  Friends'  burying-ground  at  Warrington, 
the  80th  of  the  same,  aged  77  years ;  a  minister 
about  37  years. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  26, 1853. 

In  the  notice  which  appears  in  our  paper  this 
week,  of  the  visit  recently  paid  to  Brazil  by  our 
friends  John  Candler  and  Wilson  Burgess,  we  find 
an  allusion  to  a  provision  in  the  Brazilian  laws, 
which  might  be  introduced  with  advantage  into 
the  codes  of  our  slaveholding  States.  The  practice 
of  permitting  slaves  to  find  the  most  lucrative 
employments  they  can,  upon  condition  of  paying 
to  their  masters  a   stipulated  sum,  yearly  or 
monthly,  is  said  to  be  extensively  used  in  some 
of  our  Southern  States ;  but  the  provision  of  the 
Brazilian  law  which  operates  most  favorably  to 
the  slave,  is  totally  wanting  here.     Though  a 
slave,  thus  hiring  his  own  time,  should  by  indus- 
try and  frugality  accumulate  a  sum  more  than 
equal  to  his  market  value,  he  is  still  dependent 
upon  the  good  will  or  caprice  of  his  master  for 
his  freedom.    He  can  appeal  to  no  tribunal  but 
the  pleasure  of  his  master  to  determine  the  price 
to  be  allotted  to  his  bones  and  muscles.  It  is  even 
questionable,  or  more  than  questionable,  whether 
in  any  State  of  the  Union,  a  slave  would  bo  legally 
protected  in  the  possession  of  the  portion  of  his 
earnings  which  may  remain  after  the  stipulated 
sum  has  been  paid.  In  some  of  the  States  express 
provision  is  made  to  prevent  slaves  from  acquiring 
property.    We  have  a  recent  instance,  reported 
in  the  public  papers,  of  a  slave  who  had  made  a 
contract  with  his  master  for  the  purchase  of  his 
freedom,  ami  had  actually  paid  a  part  of  the  price, 
hut  who  was  afterwards  sold,  and  upon  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  case,  it  was  judicially  decided  that 
the  master  was  not  bound  by  his  contract. 

If  slavery  must  continue  to  be  a  legalized  insti- 
tution in  our  model  republic,  it  appears  very  de- 
sirable that  we  should  be  wise  or  humble  enough 
to  copy  from  our  southern  neighbors  a  provision 


which  should  enable  an  industrious  and  energetic 
slave  to  purchase  his  freedom  at  a  moderate  price, 
whenever  he  became  possessed  of  the  means. 
Such  a  provision  must  evidently  operate  to  encou- 
rage the  hope  of  attaining  by  laudable  means  that 
highest  object  of  a  slave's  ambition;  and  such 
hope  must  lead  to  the  cultivation  both  of  his  men- 
tal and  physical  powers.    With  the  laws  existing 
in  our  slaveholding  States,  those  qualities  and 
acquirements  on  the  part  of  a  slave,  which  are 
calculated  to  increase  his  worth  to  himself  and  to 
the  community,  are  precisely  those  which  will 
enhance  his  price,  and  consequently  augment  the 
difficulty  of  gaining  his  freedom  by  purchase. 
The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  an 
energetic  slave,  panting  for  freedom,  will  employ 
his  sagacity  and  energy  in  devising  and  carrying 
into  effect  the  means  of  escape.    Many  cases  are 
reported  in  which  great  sagacity  and  perseverance 
have  been  manifested.    The  principle  of  political 
economy,  that  the  demand  for  an  article  will  bring 
it  into  the  market,  operates  in  this  case  as  in  others. 
But  let  it  be  understood  that  industry,  economy, 
and  those  acquirements  which  give  efficiency  to 
labor,  furnish  the  most  available  means  of  escaping 
from  bondage,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  negro 
race  have  other  faculties  capable  of  development 
besides  those  of  art  and  deception. 


Married,— In  Friends'  Meeting,  Baltimore,  on 
the  17th  inst.,  George  A.  Warder  to  Mary  E., 
daughter  of  Joseph  King,  Jr.,  all  of  that  city. 


Died, — On  the  1st  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  her 
father,  near  Waynesville,  Warren  County,  Ohio, 
Elizabeth  Garretson,  a  member  of  Miami 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age. 
In  bringing  to  view  the  demise  of  this  very  amia- 
ble young  person,  one  who  knew  her  well,  says 
of  her,  "that  she  was  an  example  of  plainness, 
of  modesty,  and  of  meekness;  an  ornament  worthy 
of  remembrance :  who  yet  knew  well  her  own 
frailties,  and  whose  sole  dependence  was  upon 
the  mercy  of  God,  in  Christ  Jesus." 

 At  Nantucket,  Second  day  morning.  1 1th 

month,  7th,  Reuben  Joy,  a  very  worthy  and  ex- 
emplary member  of  Nantucket  Monthly  Meeting, 
aged  nearly  85  years.  During  the  last  thirty-three 
months  of  his  life,  he  was  confined  mostly  to  his 
bed  by  a  fractured  limb,  which  he  bore  with  pa- 
tience and  resignation,  often  expressing  to  his 
friends  and  those  who  visited  him,  his  firm  reli- 
ance upon  his  Saviour's  love,  and  his  thankfulness 
for  the  many  mercies  vouchsafed  unto  him. 

  on  the  2d  inst.,  of  a  lingering  illness, 

Edith,  wife  of  William  Price,  in  the  55th  year  of 
her  ace,  a  highly  esteemed  member  of  Smithfield 
Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 

She  was  lonsr  impressed  with  the  belief  that  she 
would  not  recover,  and  dropped  many  expressions 
indicating  that  her  mind  was  centered  on  Him  who 
alone  can  give  support  in  the  trying  hour.  Having 
thus  attained  a  state  of  peacelul  resignation,  she 
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quietly  departed,  leaving  her  afflicted  family  and 
friends  comforted  with  the  belief  that  she  is  an 
inheritor  of  the  precious  promises  given  to  those 
who  love  the  appearing  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 


WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding 
School  at  West  Town,  will  meet  there,  on  Fourth 
day,  the  7th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 
The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  at  half  past  seven  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  assemble  at  the  School 
on  Seventh  day  the  3d  of  the  month. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  11th  mo.  26,  1853.— 2t 


PIETY  PROMOTED. 

The  publishers  of  the  above  work  have  received 
a  number  of  subscription  papers,  but  as  there  are 
still  many  which  have  not  come  in,  and  as  it  is 
desirable  to  them  to  be  able  to  decide  soon  on  the 
propriety  of  going  on  with  the  printing,  they  would 
respectfully  request  Friends  in  whose  hands  the 
papers  may  be,  to  complete  the  subscriptions  in 
their  respective  neighborhoods,  and  forward  them 
as  early  as  may  be.  It  is  designed,  if  the  sub- 
scription is  such  as  to  warrant  it,  to  have  the  work 
ready  for  delivery  in  the  Fourth  month  next. 

Philadelphia,  11th  month  24th,  1853. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
FLAX  IN  AMERICA, 
With  some  observations  on  the  history  of  its  cul- 
ture and  manufacture  in  other  countries,  and 
their  prospects  in  our  own. 

(Continued  from  page  142.) 

Having  thus  traced  a  tolerably  fair  outline  of 
the  progress  of  the  Flax  manufacture  abroad,  and 
its  position  at  home,  let  us  now  enter  upon  the 
more  practical  details  of  the  subject.  An  accu- 
rate examination  into  these  has  been  deferred 
thus  far,  in  the  hope  of  awakening  in  the  read- 
er's mind  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  promotion 
of  this  great  industrial  pursuit ;  as  well  as  a  deeper 
sense  of  its  importance  to  the  general  interests 
of  our  country. 

It  seemed  also  desirable,  before  presenting  any 
very  extravagant  figures  of  the  profits  of  the  va- 
rious processes,  first  to  offer  a  rational  explana- 
tion of  the  causes  which  have  hitherto  prevented 
our  discovery  of  them.  There  is  a  tendency  in 
the  human  mind,  and  particularly  in  the  American 
mind,  to  reject  as  impossible  any  idea  which  in- 
volves the  conviction  of  a  palpable  neglect  of 
one's  own  true  interests.  The  presumption  is 
all  against  the  new  movement. 

Hence,  when  an  effort  was  made  about  two 
years  since,  to  arouse  the  attention  of  our  New 
England  manufacturers  to  this  neglected  branch 
of  industry,  and  to  prove  to  them  by  unanswera- 
ble evidence,  the  great  profits  in  every  depart- 
ment of  its  manufacture,  it  was  difficult  to  secure 
a  patient  hearing  from  any  of  them.  "The 
subject  is  all  new  to  us/'  they  would  say,  "  and 


the  calculations  appear  reasonable,  and  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  correct;  but  you  may  rely  upon  it 
there  is  some  capital  flaw  in  your  figures,  or  we 
should  not  be  making  the  discovery  at  this  late 
day."  They  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  an 
energy  and  intelligence  which  had  built  up  their 
great  cotton  and  woolen  interests,  and  had  even 
pressed  them  to  a  point  of  competition  actually 
injurious  to  themselves,  should  have  entirely  ne- 
glected an  equally  important  and  profitable  manu- 
facture. 

It  is  therefore  no  less  flattering  to  our  national 
vanity,  than  encouraging  to  future  endeavors,  if 
we  can  satisfy  ourselves  that  this  anomalous  and 
unnatural  position  of  things  has  been  brought 
about,  not  so  much  from  any  fault  of  ours,  as 
from  the  necessities  of  the  case.  For  while  lin- 
ens were  made  by  hand  labor,  we  could  do  a 
better  business ;  and  if  the  restless  and  all  grasp- 
ing energy  of  the  American  people  has  since 
been  so  occupied  in  other  pursuits,  as  to  neglect 
its  true  interests  in  this,  it  will  at  least  be  not 
slow  to  overtake  its  European  competitors,  when 
once  convinced  that  it  would  be  most  profitable 
to  do  so.  Let  us  then  first  see  whether  the  pro- 
per cidture  of  Flax,  would  be  remunerative  to 
our  western  farmers. 

There  is  a  general  prejudice  in  this  country 
against  the  growth  of  Flax,  from  a  belief  that  it 
is  injurious  to  the  soil.  The  entire  experience 
of  those  countries,  however,  which  have  longest 
paid  attention  to  its  culture,  completely  disproves 
this  assertion ;  and  on  the  contrary  establishes 
the  fact  that  when  grown  judiciously,  Flax  is 
highly  improving  to  the  ground. 

If  we  examine  a  stalk  of  the  Flax  plant, 
(Linum  usitatissimum),*  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
sist of  a  woody  heart  or  center,  around  which  lie 
closely  packed  the  fibres,  which  are  the  object 
of  our  notice.  These  fibres  are  firmly  united  to 
the  central  pith,  as  well  as  to  each  other,  by  a 
sort  of  gluten,  or  albuminous  compound,  which 
is  extremely  difficult  of  removal ;  and  the  whole 

*  As  the  value  of  the  statements  made  in  this  article 
depend  entirely  upon  the  authorities  which  support 
them,  I  may  here  mention  that  they  are  drawn 
from  the  published  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Flax  So- 
ciety of  Ireland;  from  a  work  entitled  "Flax — its 
cultivation  and  management,  with  instructions  in 
the  various  Belgian  methods  of  growing  and  preparing 
it  for  market,  by  E.  F.  Deman,  Belgian  Agriculturist 
and  late  technical  instructor  to  the  Royal  Flax  Society 
in  Ireland;"  from  a  copious  treatise  by  John  Warnes 
"  On  the  cultivation  of  Flax,  the  fattening  of  cattle 
with  native  produce,  box  feeding  and  summer  graz- 
ing ;  and  also  from  a  valuable  publication  by  James 
H.  Dickson,  entitled  "A  series  of  letters  on  the  im- 
proved modes  of  the  cultivation  and  management  of 
Flax,  with  various  rules  and  instructions,  &c.  &c." 
Occasional  reference  will  be  made  to  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1851,  by  P.  Fairbairn  &  Co.,  of  Leeds,  on  this 
subject;  and  to  Professor  Wilson's  lectures,  before 
alluded  to.  All  these  authorities  are  considered  of  the 
first  character  in  Great  Britain;  save  some  technical 
theories  of  Warnes  and  Dickson's,  which  will  not  be 
lluded  to  here. 
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is  covered  by  a  fine  cuticle,  or  smooth  tubular 
bark. 

The  stalk  generally  grows  to  the  height  of  two 
or  three  feet,  then  separates  into  several  branches ; 
and  these  terminate  in  small,  bell-shaped,  blue 
flowers ;  which  are  followed,  as  the  plant  germi- 
nates, by  globular  capsules  of  ten  cells  each, 
which  contain  as  many  seeds.  These  seeds  are 
valuable,  not  only  for  the  natural  purpose  of  re- 
producing the  plant,  but  also  for  their  medicinal 
and  soothing  properties  in  allaying  inflammation, 
and  more  especially  for  the  oily  fluid  they  con- 
tain, which  under  the  name  of  Linseed  oil,  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  a  variety  of  arts;  and  particu- 
larly, from  its  rapidly  drying  qualities,  in  the 
manufacture  of  paint. 

An  acre  of  ground  will,  with  proper  cultiva- 
tion, readily  produce  20  bushels  of  this  seed, 
and  in  England  and  Belgium,  25  to  30  bushels 
per  acre  have  been  frequently  obtained.t  The 
present  market  value  of  the  American  seed  is 
$1.50  per  bushel ;  and  it  cannot  be  imported 
from  Riga  or  Belgium  under  $3.50  per  bushel. 
Owing  to  the  carelessness  of  its  cultivation,  how- 
ever, our  western  farmers  do  not  appear  to  ave- 
rage over  12  to  15  bushels  per  acre ;  and  yet  it 
has  been  found  so  profitable  a  crop,  that  not- 
withstanding the  high  prices  of  corn  and  grain, 
over  200,000  acres  have  been  cultivated  the 
present  year  for  the  seed  alone.  How  immeasurably 
greater  would  be  the  profit  to  the  farmer,  if  in- 
stead of  wasting  the  straw  he  would  pay  the  re- 
quisite attention  to  its  proper  preservation,  and 
would  incur  the  trifling  additional  expense  of  a 
more  careful  preparation  of  the  soil  before  sowing 
the  seed,  and  of  a  single  weeding  in  its  early 
growth. 

The  chaff  of  the  flax  seed  is  said  also  to  be 
well  worth  preserving  for  its  nutritive  properties. 
Mr.  Wames,  in  the  course  of  his  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  growth  of  flax,  relates  the  following 
experiment  : 

"  I  purchased,"  says  he,  "  an  old  and  poor  cow,  the 
worst  in  the  market  giving  milk,  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed two  quarts  per  clay.  I  commenced  with  one 
bushel  of  the  chad',  which  weighed  31  pounds  ;  at  the 
end  of  one  week  she  was  giving  four  quarts.  I  then 
gave  her  two  bushels  per  day,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  she  was  giving  from  eight  to  nine  quarts  per 
day;  and  continued  to  do  so  as  long  as  she  was  fed  on 
this  kind  of  food,  which  was  given  morning  and  even- 
ing, steamed,  with  a  feed  of  turnips  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  two  pounds  of  hay  between  each  feeding. 
The  animal  became  sleek,  and  she  got  into  a  good  con- 
dition, but  not  fat.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  she 
was  fed  like  the  other  cows,  on  cut  hay  with  sheaf 
corn  steamed  with  turnips,  three  feeds  a  day  and  hay 
bit  ween;  when  she  fell  off  gradually  from  her  milk  to 
lour  quarts  a  day,  which  she  continued  for  three 
months,  and  then  got  into  good  condition.  It  thus  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  there  is  nothing  like  flax  seed  chaff 


tA  late  number  of  the  Indiana  Journal  states  that 
"  A  farmer  in  Preble  County  Ohio,  raised  63  bushels 
of  Flax  seed  on  less  than  3  acres  of  ground,  being  over 
22}  bushels  to  the  acre." 


for  giving  milk  ;  it  is  so  light,  and  contains  so  much  of 
albumaceous  matter." 

Dickson  also  relates  many  instances  of  the  nu- 
tritive properties  of  the  flax  seed  bolls. 

But  a  still  more  nourishing  portion  of  this 
plant  for  cattle  feeding,  is  the  oil  cake,  or  refuse 
of  the  seed  after  pressing  out  the  linseed  oil.  So 
valuable  is  this  deemed  in  England,  that  many 
farmers  use  from  50  to  100  tons  a  year,  and  some 
as  much  as  200  tons,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fat- 
tening cattle  ;  and  the  price,  a  few  years  ago,  of 
the  foreign  oil  cake  was  equal  to  the  price  of  the 
English  flax  seed  per  pound,  though  the  latter 
contained  the  more  valuable  ingredient  of  the 
linseed  oil.  England  imports  annually  of  oil  cake 
alone,  150,000,000  pounds,  which  average  about 
$2,500,000  in  value* 

It  thus  appears,  that  so  far  as  the  seed  vessels 
and  their  contents  are  concerned,  much  of  the 
nutriment,  so  exhaustive  to  the  soil,  may  profita- 
bly be  returned  to  the  ground,  by  wholesale 
cattle  feeding.  And  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the 
barn  yard  manures  are  the  only  ones,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  which  are  useful  to  the  flax  crop. 
Neither  guano,  lime,  bone  dust,  nor  any  other  ar- 
tificial manure  has  been  found  of  any  value."}"  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  same  compensating  law 
holds  good  with  regard  to  the  stalk  of  the  plant. 
The  Belfast  Flax  Society  reported  on  this  subject' 
a  few  years  ago,  after  a  careful  examination,  as 
follows  : 

"The  principal  objection  urged  against  the  extended 
growth  of  flax  is,  that  it  exhausts  the  soil,  without  re- 
turning anything  to  it.  But  by  saving  the  seed  and 
the  seed  balls,  and  feeding  upon  them,  the  manure  thus 
produced  can  be  returned  to  the  ground,  and  will  sup- 
ply most  of  the  valuable  constituents  abstracted  from 
it  during  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  flax  shaws 
from  the  mill,  and  the  putrescent  water  from  the  flax 
pools,  should  be  fermented  together  and  returned  to 
the  soil.  The  land  would  thus  have  replaced  on  it 
almost  every  particle  of  matter  formerly  abstracted 
by  the  crops,  as  it  has  been  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt 
by  chemical  analysis,  that  the  fibre  for  which  the  fax 
plant  is  cultivated,  is  produced  entirely  from  the  atmo- 
sphere ."X 

By  the  new  method,  alluded  to  in  the  first 
number  of  these  articles,  of  separating  the  fibres 
from  the  flax  stalk  by  solution  in  warm  water, 
instead  of  the  old  method  of  fermentation  or  rot- 
ting, referred  to  in  the  above  report  of  the  Irish 
Flax  Society,  this  result  is  much  more  apparent. 
In  this  way  there  is  obtained,  in  solution,  from 
every  ton  of  flax  straw,  about  650  pounds,  (accord- 
ing to  Professor  Wilson's  report)  of  solid  albu- 


•  See  Warnes  on  the  Flax  crop,  p.  13S,  and  Wilson's 
American  Lecture,  p.  48. 

f  Deman  on  Flax  Cultivation,  p.  17  ;  Dickson's  Let- 
ters, p.  71. 

i  Dr.  Kane,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Ireland,  fully  confirms  this  report  of  the  Flax 
Society;  proving  by  chemical  analysis  that,  while  the 
woody  stem  of  the  flax  plant  yields  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ash,  consisting  of  inorganic  compounds  de- 
rived from  the  soil,  the  fibre  is  composed  solely  of  or- 
ganic matters  derived  from  water  and  the  atmosphere. 
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ruinous  or  glutinous  matter,  which  is  of  the  high- 
est value  for  its  nutritive  properties ;  and  which, 
when  poured  over  chaff  or  straw,  forms  an  excel- 
lent food  for  fattening  cattle. 

It  would  be  easy  to  furnish  abundant  evidence 
on  this  subject,  from  those  who  have  been  long- 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  flax,  but  perhaps 
enough  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  with 
proper  management  it  is  not  an  exhausting  crop. 
If  therefore  its  immediate  returns  to  the  farmer 
can  be  shown  to  be  larger  than  those  from  any 
other  great  staple  product  of  the  soil,  the  policy 
of  its  culture  is  at  once  established. 

Assuming  the  low  figures  of  15  bushels  of  seed 
to  the  acre,  at  the  present  market  value,  the 
farmer  would  have,  from  this  source  alone,  a  re- 
turn of  $22.50  per  acre,  exclusive  of  the  straw. 
The  quantity  of  straw  produced  in  Ireland  and 
Belgium,  varies  from  If  to  2?  tons  per  acre. 
As  more  care  is  taken  of  the  crop  in  those  coun- 
tries, where  labor  is  cheap,  than  it  would  be  pro- 
fitable to  bestow  here,  perhaps  on  an  average  not 
over  li  tons  of  straw  per  acre,  exclusive  of  the 
seed,  would  be  obtained.  It  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  from  7  to  8  tons  of  the  Flax 
straw  are  required  to  produce  one  ton  of  the  fibre. 
This  would  give,  as  an  average  return  per  acre, 
about  400  to  450  pounds  of  flax  fibre  suitable  for 
spinning.  In  Europe  this  would  be  considered 
a  very  poor  crop,  650  to  800  pounds  being  ob- 
tained with  careful  cultivation,  and  even  so  much 
as  1000  pounds  occasionally  reached,  though  600 
is  accounted  an  average  return. 

With  the  small  amount  of  labor  and  attention 
which  our  western  farmers  are  accustomed  to 
bestow  upon  their  crops,  and  the  vast  tracts  of 
land  which  could  be  turned  into  the  service,  it 
is  probable  that  the  maximum  profit  would  be 
realized,  by  a  growth  such  as  has  been  stated — 
say  425  pounds  per  acre. 

Estimating  this  at  12  \  cents  a  pound,  though 
if  carefully  prepared  it  would  be  worth  from  15 
to  20  cents,  and  we  have  a  return  to  the  farmer 
of  $53.10  from  this  source;  making  with  the 
$22.50  realized  for  the  seed,  a  gross  aggregate 
of  over  §75  per  acre.  Of  course  there  are  many 
expenses  to  deduct  from  this — the  preparing  of 
the  fibre  alone,  unless  done  as  in  olden  times,  by 
the  farmer  and  his  family  in  their  leisure  hours, 
would  detract  largely  from  the  profit.  But  the 
margin  is  so  considerable  over  the  ordinary  re- 
turns of  agricultural  labor,  that  deducting  83 
per  cent  for  all  contingencies  and  expenses,  it 
still  leaves  a  profit  of  $50  per  acre;  or  more  than 
could  well  be  counted  on,  from  any  other  crop. 

That  these  estimates,  based  on  actual  facts  of 
price  and  quantity  as  ascertained  here,  are  not 
extravagant  or  theoretical,  is  obvious  from  the 
following  tables  selected  indiscriminately  from 
different  authorities  :  it  being  observed  that  they 
are  not  special  instances,  but  average  returns.  In 
many  cases,  reported  in  the  works  quoted,  where 
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extraordinary  care  has  been  bestowed,  more  than 
double  the  profits  have  been  realized. 

William  Rous  published  in  the  Norwich  Mer- 
cury, 30th  December,  1843,  the  following  state- 
ment, which  is  quoted  by  Warnes  (p.  199),  who 
states  that  the  "flax  was  grown  by  Mr.  Deman 
the  Belgian."  It  will  be  observed  that  the  seed 
is  not  estimated  at  all ;  and  also  that  more  than 
one-third  of  the  expenses  are  such  as  would  make 
a  farmer  in  Wisconsin  or  Ohio  smile.* 

Expenses  and  profits  of  one  acre  of  flax. 

£     s.  d. 

Rent,  tithe  and  church  and  poor  rates,  2     0  0 

Two  winter  ploughings,  12  0 
Spring  harrowing  down,  ploughing, 

sowing  and  bushing,                      11  0 

One  thousand  gallons  of  liquid  manure,     15  0 

Three  bushels  of  seed,                      10  0 

Weeding  and  pulling  crop,                12  0 

Steeping,  drying,  retying,  &c,            10  0 

Scutching  5  i  stone  of  flax,  3s  per  stone,  8     2  0 

Expenses,  =£15     2  0 

Value  of  crop. 
54  stone  of  flax  sold  at  9s  per  stone,  24     6  0 

Realized  profit,  £9     4  0 

Now,  if  to  this  were  added  the  seed,  and  also 
the  expenses  of  preparing  the  ground  so  tho- 
roughly, as  well  as  the  heavy  item  of  tithe  and 
taxes,  the  returns  will  be  greater  than  the  Ame- 
rican estimate. 

Samuel  Druce,  a  distinguished  Agriculturalist 
of  England,  read  before  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  the  following 
result  of  an  experiment,  fairly  made  to  test  the 
profits  of  the  flax  culture  : 

Cultivated  1851 — 5  acres,  2  roods,  36  perches. 

Sale  of  produce. 

£    s.  d. 

Sale  of  flax  seed,  116J  bushels  at  8s,     46  10  0 
Sale  of  flax  straw,  12  tons,  2  cwts.,  2  qrs., 
not  prepared,  which  would  have 
been  far  more  profitable,  but  sold 
on  gross,  at  £3  sterling  per  ton,     36   7  6 
Sale  of  chaff,  at  5s  per  acre,  18  7 

Gross  returns  of  seed  and  straw,  £84   6  1 
Expenses  of  cultivation. 

£    s  d 

One  ploughing,  10s  per  acre,  2  17  3 
Sowing  and  harrowing,  Is  6d,  8  7 
Weeding,  at  2s  per  acre,  11  5 

Flax  seed,  13|  bushels  at  9s,  6  1  6 
Rent  of  land,  48s  per  acre,  13  14  9 
Taxes,  at  6s  per  acre,  1  14  4 


•The  figures  are  in  the  English  sterling  currency, 
but  an  approximation  sufficiently  accurate  for  compa- 
rison may  be  arrived  at,  by  considering  the  pound 
sterling  at  $5,  which  will  make  the  shilling  25  cents, 
and  the  penny  about  two  cents. 
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Pulling  flax,  at  14s  per  acre,  4  0  1 
Carting  and  stacking,  at  4s;   1   2  10 

5  7  1 
12  6 


Threshing, 
Winnowing, 


36  10  4 


Nett  profit,  £47  15  9 

If  we  add  the  enormous  charges  for  rent  and 
taxes,  £15  9s  Id,  it  would  make  £63  4s  lOd,  or 
about  £12  ($60)  per  acre  clear  profit  on  seed 
and  straw. 

This  instance  is  related  by  Mr.  Deman  (p.  48) 
in  his  excellent  treatise  on  Flax  Cultivation.  It 
will,  perhaps,  only  be  necessary  to  quote  one 
more  table,  given  in  Dickson's  book,  p.  12. 
Produce. 

£   s.  d. 

40  stone  of  flax,  at  10s,  20   0  0 

Seed  for  feeding  cattle,  4  10  0 


Gross  returns,  1  acre, 


Rent  and  charges, 
2  J  bushels  of  seed, 


.£24  10  0 

£    s.  d. 

1  11  6 

1  10  3 

15  0 

12  0 

Pulling,  watering  and  grassing,  1  16  0 

Expenses  of  sowing  seed,  10  0 

Scutching  40  stone,  2    0  0 


Tillage, 
Weeding, 


9    4  9 


Nett  profit  per  acre,  £15  5  3 
There  are  many  other  tables  in  these  works, 
showing  at  times  a  clear  profit  from  $100  to  even 
$250  per  acre,  over  all  expenses ;  and  also,  in 
several  cases,  proving  a  profit  of  $30  per  acre 
over  wheat ;  but  they  need  not  be  inserted  here. 
Enough  has  been  adduced  to  prove,  as  far  as 
figures  will  demonstrate  such  matters,  that  under 
proper  management,  there  is  no  crop  more  remu- 
nerative to  the  farmer.  Alpha. 

(To  be  continued.) 


INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  printed  minutes  of  that  Meeting  having 
been  received,  the  following  selections  are  offered 
to  our  readers  : — 

Report  of  the  Central  Book  and  Tract  Committee. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting.— The  Central  Book 
and  Tract  Committee  now  offer  their  Third  An- 
nual Report,  as  follows : 

First,  as  to  Libraries  and  Books. — Early  in 
the  present  year  a  circular  was  addressed  to  the 
Book  and  Tract  Committee  of  each  Monthly 
Meeting,  directing  their  attention  to  some  new 
publications  of  Friends'  Books,  and  enclosing 
therewith  a  list  of  Friends'  Books  kept  for  sale, 
also  encouraging  them  to  promote,  according  to 


the  design  of  this  appointment,  the  providing  of 
suitable  books  for  religious  instruction,  and  the 
circulation  and  reading  of  such.  More  recently, 
queries  have  been  addressed  to  each,  as  to  the 
number  of  their  libraries,  the  number  of  volumes 
in  each,  and  the  use  made  of  them.  We'have 
already  received,!  replies  from  about  thirty  of 
these  committees,  from  which,  and  from  in- 
formation previously  had,  it  appears  that  there 
are  but  few  Meetings  of  Friends  which  have  no 
library  of  any  kind;  yet  the  greater  part  of  the 
libraries  are  small,  having  from  30  to  80  vol- 
umes, and  many  of  them  but  little  used.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  a  few  libraries  much  larger, 
having  from  100  to  230  volumes  considerably 
used.  Some  additions  of  books  have  been  made 
to  some  of  the  libraries  during  the  past  year,  but 
not  in  many  instances.  We  have  to  regret  that 
much  indifference  and  want  of  lively  interest 
still  exist,  as  to  providing  reading,  and  circula- 
ting suitable  books  for  religious  and  moral  in- 
struction, yet  we  may  hope  that  an  opposite  feel- 
ing is  on  the  increase.  It  has  been  satisfactory 
to  be  informed  by  two  of  the  Committees  that 
they  have  been  engaged  in  supplying  some  pub- 
lic libraries  with  Barclay's  Apology,  and  Dy- 
mond  on  War. 

Second,  as  to  Tracts. — New  editions  of  our 
Tracts,  to  the  number  of  about  23,000,  have 
been  printed  since  last  year,  and  the  further 
publication  of  about  15,000  is  now  in  progress. 
About  20,000  of  our  series  have  been  sent  out, 
to  which  about  6,600  have  been  added  from  the 
Philadelphia  series,  and  we  have  been  glad  to 
hear  from  the  Monthly  Meetings'  Committeeg 
that  they  have  been  attending  to  the  distribution 
of  them  widely  through  this  and  the  adjoining 
States.  A  large  portion  of  those  distributed, 
have  gone  among  Friends ;  but,  in  several  in- 
stances, the  inhabitants  of  towns  have  been  sup- 
plied ;  and  some  have  been  distributed  in  pub- 
lic prisons,  some  to  emigrants,  and  some  to  peo- 
ple of  color ;  also  many  in  a  general  way.  The 
Committees  furthermore  express  the  opinion  in 
nearly  every  Report  that  we  have  received,  that 
they  could  circulate  more  to  advantage. 

Report  of  Committee  of  Conference  of  Indiana 

Yearly  31ecting  : 
To  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  : 

The  Committee  to  meet  for  Conference  at  Bal- 
timore, with  other  like  committees,  and  to  attend 
the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  and 
New  England,  as  way  might  open  for  it,  report 
as  follows : 

The  Committee  have  given  attention  to  the 
appointment.  Three  members,  who  were  depu- 
ted for  that  service,  attended  the  last  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia;  and  five  at- 
tended the  Conference  in  Baltimore  in  the  Fifth 
mouth.  Attending  to  these  services  has  given 
satisfaction  to  those  who  were  engaged  therein, 
as  fulfilling  a  duty  which  was  laid  upon  them  by 
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our  Yearly  Meeting,  and  which  they  owed  in  its 
behalf  to  their  brethren  in  Christian  profession. 

The  Conference,  after  a  harmonious  and  satis- 
factory intercourse  for  two  days,  conducted  in  en- 
tire unity  of  feeling,  adopted  a  report,  which  is 
herewith  laid  before  the  Yearly  Meeting,*  and 
then  came  to  a  conclusion. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
opinion  that  these  Conferences  have  had  a  cement- 
ing tendency  amongst  those  engaged  in  them  in 
the  bonds  of  Christian  love  :  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  same  effect  has  been  extended,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  meetings  which  appointed 
them. 

And  although  all  has  not  been  accomplished 
that  could  be  desired  as  to  restoring  unity  and 
harmony  in  parts  of  the  Society  not  represented 
in  the  Conference,  yet  we  believe  that  the  spirit 
of  discord  has  been  thereby  in  degree  checked 
from  spreading  its  influence  in  our  borders,  and 
elsewhere  ;  which  we  esteem  a  favor  calling  for 
our  gratefulness.  We  have  to  regret  that  the 
minds  of  Friends  in  two  of  the  American  Yearly 
Meetings  have  not  as  yet  been  prepared  to  join 
with  us  in  these  labors  of  love. 

The  unity  of  the  brethren  in  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  in  peace  and  good  will,  is  to  be  prized  be- 
yond all  price.  The  happiness  and  enjoyment  of 
religious  society  very  much  depend  on  its  exist- 
ence. It  is  like  precious  ointment,  &c,  as  spoken 
of  by  the  Psalmist.  Whatsoever,  therefore,  shall 
have  a  tendency  to  lay  it  waste  among  Friends, 
should  be  earnestly  and  vigilantly  guarded  against. 
The  travelling  within  our  borders  of  persons  in 
the  station  of  Ministers  and  Elders  from  abroad, 
yet  evidently  partaking  of  the  spirit  which  has 
produced  discord  and  schism  elsewhere,  is  of 
doubtful  usefulness,  and  may  have  a  mischievous 
effect.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  circulation 
of  publications  edited  and  published  under  such 
influence.  Friends  will  therefore,  as  they  value 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  society,  and  the  fellow- 
ship of  its  members,  be  cautious  how  they  coun- 
tenance and  aid  such,  either  individually,  or  by 
Minutes  in  their  meetings  ;  and  likewise  against 
whatever  else  may  tend  to  hurt  or  destroy. 

And  fur  ther,  while  we  would  carefully  guard 
against  the  influence  of  wrong  things  from  out- 
side our  borders,  we  should  also  look  to  keeping 
right  within.  An  earnest  breathing  after  a  right 
spirit  within  us  individually ;  the  daily  exercise 
of  our  souls  after  deeper  experience  in  the  work 
of  grace  and  sanctification ;  the  cultivation  of  the 
spirit  and  feeling  of  brotherly  good  will ;  and  the 
resisting  of  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  and  judging  of 
others  who  may  be  better  than  ourselves,  will,  we 
believe,  promote  this  end. 

And  while  we  esteem  the  gospel  of  Christ  ex- 
ceedingly precious ;  and  love,  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
gives  us  ability,  its  true  ministers  and  messengers ; 
and  could  desire  to  see  it  everywhere  preached, 

•For  this  report  see  Vol.  vi.  p.  694 


believed  and  obeyed,  we  think  there  never  was  a 
time,  since  our  knowledge,  when  a  greater  care 
was  called  for  than  at  present,  that  none  should 
go  forth  as  such  before  they  are  anointed,  quali- 
fied and  rightly  sent ;  and  that  those  who  do  go, 
both  within  and  beyond  our  borders,  should  seek 
diligently,  constantly  and  with  much  prayer,  that 
their  words  may  be  few  and  savory,  seasoned  with 
grace,  and  that  their  public  communications  may 
carry  with  them  an  evidence  of  authority  which 
would  be  convincing  to  the  hearers,  encouraging 
to  the  true  hearted,  and  arousing  to  the  negligent 
and  unbelieving ;  which  would  also  preserve  them 
from  extending  their  discourses  to  an  unsavory 
length ;  and  further,  that  particular  care  should 
be  taken  that  their  services  should  not  be  hurt  by 
unsuitable  conduct  or  movements. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  White's  Indiana 

Manual  Labor  Institute. 
To  the  Yearly  Meeting  : 

Dear  Friends, — The  Trustees  of  "White's 
Indiana  Manual  Labor  Institute,"  herewith  pre- 
sent their  First  Annual  Report. 

Shortly  after  our  last  Yearly  Meeting,  they 
met  at  the  town  of  Wabash,  Wabash  County, 
Indiana,  and  proceeded  to  organize  the  Board  by 
the  appointment  of  a  President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  and  by  having  the  Articles  of  Associ- 
ation recorded  on  the  County  Records. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  Bequest  of  our  late 
friend  Josiah  White,  of  Philadelphia,  together 
with  interest  thereon,  has  been  received,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  twenty-one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  dollars,  and  fifty-four  cents. 

The  following  will  exhibit  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Institute. 

Treasurer  to  the  Institute,  Dr. 
Payment  received  as  above,  $21,162  54 

Advance  payment  of  interest  on 

loans,  782  51 

Donation  made  by  a  member  of 

our  Yearly  Meeting,  100  00 

Advance  interest  on  same,  0  00 


Making  in  all, 


Cr. 


$22,051  05 


By  amount  paid  Ma-shin-gel-ma- 
zie  for  one  section  of  land,  (640 
acres,)  $6,500  00 

By  amount  paid  George  B.  Mc- 
Carthy for  120  acres  of  land,  1,700  00 

By  amount  paid  by  order  of  the 
Board,  for  surveying,  deadening 
timber,  and  sundry  other  ex- 
penditures, 103  03 

By  amount  of  notes  on  interest,        13,609  16 

Cash  on  hand,  138  86 

$22,051  05 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  now  held  by  the 
Corporation,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  is  760 
acres,  nearly  all  of  which  is  unimproved,  and  the 
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Board  have  thought  proper  not  to  make  any  ex- 
penditures in  building,  until  a  portion  of  the  land 
can  be  cleared  up  in  order  for  cultivation  ;  pre- 
paratory to  which  they  have  had  the  useless  tim- 
ber deadened  on  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
the  land. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

Isaac  Jay,  P?-es't. 

[To  be  continued.] 


A  VISIT  TO  BRAZIL. 
Narrative  of  a  recent  Visit  to  Brazil,  by  John 
Candler  and  Wilson  Burgess  ;  to  present  an 
address  on  the  Slave  Trade  and  Slavery,  is- 
sued l>y  the  religious  Society  of  Friends. 

[Continued  from  page  152.] 

A  few  days  only  remained  to  us  before  our 
departure  from  Bio  Janeiro  for  Bahia,  which  we 
busily  employed  in  the  objects  of  our  mission. 
Public  opinion  is  so  far  changed  in  the  cities  of 
Brazil,  that  open  market-places  for  the  sale  of 
slaves  are  everywhere  suppressed ;  but  slaves  are 
chattels  still,  and  are  sold  by  auction  at  private 
marts  with  other  advertised  lots  of  merchandise. 
Several  such  sales  took  place  during  our  stay  in 
the  city.  On  one  occasion,  ten  or  twelve  men, 
women  and  children  were  made  to  stand  up  to 
be  examined  by  the  company ;  and  it  was  loath- 
some to  see  the  manner  in  which  they  were  han- 
dled and  gazed  upon,  whilst  the  auctioneer,  a 
fluent  Frenchman,  was  extolling  their  qualifica- 
tions for  service,  and  urging  the  spectators  to  bid. 
This  sight  was  more  harrowing  to  our  feelings 
than  any  other  that  we  witnessed.  To  see  hu- 
man beings,  possessing  immortal  souls,  made  a 
matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  and  to  such  persons 
as  some  of  the  buyers  appeared  to  be,  was  enough 
to  make  us  sick  at  heart,  and  to  bring  the  hor- 
.rors  of  the  system  very  vividly  into  view.  Some 
of  the  better  Brazilians  begin  to  be  ashamed  of 
these  things,  and  express  a  hope  that  sooner  or 
later  their  countiy  may  be  rid  of  the  reproach. 

The  registered  slaves  in  Rio  Janeiro  are 
82,000 ;  the  total  population  of  the  city  is  said 
to  be  250,000.  The  slavery  which  exists  in 
towns  is  very  different  to  that  of  the  country ; 
and  except  that  the  slaves  bear  heavy  loads,  and 
make  a  monotonous  singing  as  they  pass  through 
the  streets,  there  is  little  that  is  very  revolting 
to  attract  notice.  The  general  practice  on  the 
part  of  owners  is  to  exact  a  daily  stipend  from 
the  slave,  and  to  leave  him  the  remainder  of 
what  he  can  earn,  for  his  own  sustenance  and 
support,  or  to  make  savings  for  the  purchase, 
when  he  pleases,  of  his  own  freedom.  The  laws 
of  Brazil  are  favorable  to  the  slave  in  this  respect, 
as  he  may  at  any  time  go  to  a  magistrate  and  get 
himself  valued  ;  and,  on  payment  of  the  value  so 
fixed,  lie  may  either  then,  or  at  any  future  pe- 
riod, demand  his  liberty.  Many  of  the  slaves  of 
towns  and  cities,  where  almost  all  operations  are 
rmed  by  manual  labor,  make  a  great  deal 
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of  money ;  they  work  excessively  hard  to  obtain 
it ;  and  when  obtained,  the  first  object  with  most 
of  them  is  to  become  free.  They  rejoice,  not 
only  because  they  are  no  longer  slaves,  but  be- 
cause, though  black  in  skin,  like  their  fellows, 
they  are  seen  and  known  to  be  freed  men  ;  they 
may  now  wear  shoes  and  boots,  which  is  a  privi- 
lege denied  to  the  slave.  We  could  not  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  this  class  of  blacks  in  Rio, 
but  it  must  be  large,  and  would  undoubtedly  be 
larger,  were  it  not  for  the  law  of  conscription, 
which  forces  free  men  of  every  class  into  the 
army  as  common  soldiers.  Many  fine  young  men, 
who  guess  what  their  lot  would  be  if  they  pur- 
chased their  own  freedom,  are  content  to  remain 
slaves  rather  than  be  condemned  to  the  ranks, 
and  to  military  toil. 

Some  of  these  free  blacks  had  heard  of  our 
coming  to  Rio,  and  had  learned,  we  know  not 
how,  the  nature  of  our  visit ;  and  sent  a  request 
to  us  that  a  deputation  of  eight  or  ten  of  their 
body  might  have  an  interview  with  us.  To  this 
we  readily  assented,  and  met  them,  in  strict  pri- 
vacy, at  the  office  of  a  ship-broker,  an  English- 
man, who  possessed  their  confidence,  and  acted 
as  an  interpreter  between  us.  They  gave  us  their 
history.  They  were  of  the  Mina  tribe  of  Afri- 
cans, from  the  coast  of  Benin,  torn  away  many 
years  since  by  the  ruthless  man-stealer,  and 
brought  and  sold  into  slavery.  They  had  earned 
money  enough  by  very  hard  labor  to  buy  them- 
selves of  their  master,  and  were  now  wishing  to 
return  to  the  land  they  came  from.  They  could 
pay  their  passage  back  again  across  the  ocean, 
but  waited  to  know  whether  the  coast  was  suffi- 
ciently free  from  the  slave-traders  to  warrant  their 
making  the  attempt.  Sixty  of  their  companions, 
we  found,  had  left  Bio  Janeiro  for  Badagry  last 
year,  and  had  reached  home  in  safety.  It  seemed 
surprising  to  us  at  first,  that  any  among  them 
should  have  been  able  and  bold  enough  to  make 
so  perilous  an  experiment;  but  the  broker  con- 
firmed the  statement  by  putting  into  our  hands 
the  charter  under  which  they  sailed,  and  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

11  Rio  dc  Janeiro. 

"On  the  27th  of  November,  1851,  It  is  agreed 
between  G  eorge  Duck,  Master  of  the  British  brig 
called  the  Robert,  A  1,  and  Raphael  Jose  de 
Oliveira,  free  African,  that  the  said  ship  shall  re- 
ceive in  this  port,  sixty-three  free  African  men 
(women  and  children  included  in  this  number) 
and  their  luggage,  and  shall 'proceed  to  Bahia, 
and  remain  there  if  required  fourteen  days,  and 
then  proceed  to  a  safe  port  in  the  Bight  of  Benin 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  not  South  of  Badagry 
(the  port  of  destination  being  decided  in  Bahia), 
and  deliver  the  same  on  being  paid  freight,  here 
in  this  port,  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  to  be  paid  before  the  sailing  of  the  next 
British  packet.  The  master  binds  himself  to 
provide  for  the  said  passengers,  sixty  pounds  of 
jerked  beef,  two  and  a  half  alquieres  of  farinha, 
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and  half  an  alquiere  of  black  beans  daily;  a  cook- 
ing-place and  the  necessary  fire-wood  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  captain,  half  a  pipe,  say  sixty  gal- 
lons, of  water  to  be  supplied  daily.  The  master 
is  allowed  to  take  any  cargo  or  passengers  and 
luggage  that  may  offer  at  Bahia  for  the  benefit  of 
the  ship.  Passengers  and  luggage  to  be  on 
board  on  or  before  the  15th  of  December;  1851, 
and  disembark  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
ship's  arrival  at  the  port  of  destination. 

"  Penalty  for  non-performance  of  this  Agree- 
ment, Five  Hundred  Pounds  sterling. 
"  George  Duck, 
"  Raphael  Jose  de  Oliveira." 

These  fine-looking  men,  for  such  they  were, 
bowed  to  us  respectfully  on  leaving  the  room, 
and  we  shook  hands  heartily  with  them  all.  A 
few  days  after  they  sent  us  a  paper, .beautifully 
written  in  Arabic  by  one  of  their  chiefs,  who  is  a 
Mahommedan. 

Among  the  city  slaves,  artizans  and  skilled 
cooks  are  in  great  request,  and  when  hired  out, 
large  sums  are  demanded  for  their  services.  The 
cook  in  the  family  of  our  friend,  Nathaniel  Sands, 
of  Botafoga,  was  of  this  class,  whose  master  re- 
ceived for  him  £30  per  annum,  and  demanded 
more.  This  poor  man  had  been  cook  in  an  eat- 
ing-house in  the  city,  and  had  been  worked  day 
and  night,  until  his  health  was  broken  down. — 
Being  now  recovered,  and,  through  kind  treat- 
ment, become  strong,  his  former  employer  was 
bidding  a  higher  price  for  him  than  our  humane 
friend  thought  it  prudent  to  give;  and  it  was  on- 
ly through  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  poor 
slave,  and  the  representation  he  made,  that  if  he 
went  back  he  should  die,  and  thus  occasion  loss 
to  his  owner,  that  the  covetous  task-master  con- 
sented to  relax  his  grasp,  and  allow  him  to  re- 
main where  he  was.  One  slave-owner  in  the  city 
told  us,  apparently  with  much  self-satisfaction, 
that  he  took  from  his  slaves,  who  were  artisans, 
only  3s.  a  day,  and  left  them  the  rest  of  their 
earnings  to  themselves !  It  is  quite  evident  that 
a  covetous  master  may  oppress  his  slave  by  cruel 
exaction  of  his  hard-earned  wages,  and  all  mas- 
ters may,  if  they  please,  and  many  no  doubt  do 
so,  oppress  them  with  undeserved  contumely  and 
blows.  The  chief  prison  of  the  capital  contained, 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  a  large  number  of 
slaves,  who  had  been  sent  thither  by  their  owners 
to  be  flogged ! 

Till  very  lately,  all  the  work  of  carrying  bags 
of  coffee  and  sugar,  and  other  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, to  and  from  the  stores  of  the  city,  has 
been  performed  by  slaves,  who  generally  work  in 
gangs  under  the  direction  of  a  leader.  This 
mode  of  conveying  heavy  loads  has  been  found 
so  costly  to  the  merchants,  that  they  have  begun 
to  use  carts  and  horses.  The  change,  when  first 
introduced,  was  so  distasteful  to  the  slaves,  that 
they  revolted  against  it,  thinking,  and  justly  so, 
that  if  their  services  were  no  longer  wanted  as 
burden-bearers,  they  might  cease  to  make  extra 
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earnings  of  their  own,  and  perhaps  be  sent  from 
the  city  to  the  country,  and  be  sold  to  the  planta- 
tions. It  is  now  the  policy  of  the  Legislature  to 
lay  an  increased  poll-tax  on  all  the  town  slaves 
of  Brazil,  with  a  view  of  driving  them  to  the  in- 
terior, and  to  get  their  work  performed  by  the 
use  of  carts  and  machinery,  and  by  white  laborers 
from  Europe.  What  may  be  the  result  of  such 
a  policy,  stringently  enforced,  cannot  yet  be  as- 
certained: the  probability  is,  that  it  will  occasion 
an  immense  amount  of  dissatisfaction,  and  ulti- 
mately lead  to  awful  consequences. 

Some  few  of  the  planters  are  beginning  to  see 
that  free  labor  would  be  less  costly  to  them  than 
that  of  slaves,  and  are  therefore  introducing  Ger- 
mans and  other  immigrants  to  work  their  land ; 
this  change,  together  with  that  of  improved  im- 
plements and  machinery,  has  already  proved 
beneficial.  Although  self-interest  is  the  main- 
spring of  this  movement  on  their  part,  as  they 
sell  their  slaves  off  to  other  masters ;  there  are  a 
few  individuals  who  make  humanity  a  considera- 
tion, and  who  endeavor  to  improve  their  bond- 
men by  encouragement  and  reward,  and  to  fit 
them  to  become  tenants.  One  landed  proprietor 
of  this  class  kindly  called  on  us,  and  invited  us 
to  visit  his  plantation,  seventy  miles  South  of 
Bio  de  J  aneiro.  He  had,  he  told  us,  thirty -five 
slaves,  of  whom  twenty-seven  are  first  class  or  ef- 
fective hands,  and  all  these  he  had  placed  on  their 
trial  for  freedom.  He  proposed  to  give  them 
allotments  of  land,  on  which  to  work  as  tenant 
laborers,  paying  no  money-rent,  but  yielding  him 
half  the  produce  in  kind.  If  they  work  indus- 
triously, and  improve  the  estate,  they  are  to  have 
unconditional  freedom,  with  the  liberty  of  com- 
mencing on  their  own  account,  as  tenants  under 
lease.  Several  European  laborers  are  already  em- 
ployed, and  a  ploughman  is  coming  out  from 
England.  Black  and  white  work  together,  and 
have  perfect  equality.  We  were  sorry  that  our 
time  was  too  limited  to  allow  of  our  visiting  this 
spot. 

We  heard  much  of  a  Brazilian  senator,  in  the 
province  of  Santo  Paulo,  who  has  sold  his  own 
slaves,  and  employed  the  proceeds  in  importing 
poor  Germans,  to  whom  he  allots  land,  and  fur- 
nishes the  capital  for  working  it,  and  who  also 
proposes  soon  to  make  them  his  tenants.  This 
plan  is  said  to  be  popular  with  the  Germans,  and 
has  thus  far  answered  so  well  as  to  induce  other 
planters  to  follow  his  example.  Not  less  than 
7,000  German  immigrants  are  already,  we  are 
told  in  that  province  alone. 

These  experiments  are  much  talked  of  among 
the  well-disposed  people  of  the  country,  and  many 
who  think  slavery  an  inexpedient  and  bad  system 
seem  to  imagine  that  a  continued  immigration 
of  this  kind  is  calculated  to  effect  its  overthrow. 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  founded, 
and  to  this  mode  of  exterminating  slavery  they 
cling  as  their  sheet  anchor  :    but  until  they  can 
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show  clearly,  and  make  it  manifest  to  the  planters, 
that  the  labor  of  free  blacks  is  less  costly  than 
that  of  their  slaves,  and  that  they  can  always 
have  them  in  sufficient  numbers,  they  will  never 
be  able  by  such  measures  alone  to  change  the 
system,  and  conquer  the  crime.  Immigration 
may  do  good;  but  alone,  and  unattended  by  other 
expedients,  can  lead  to  no  extensive  results. 
The  only  cure  for  the  evils  of  slavery  is  its  im- 
mediate abolition.  A  free  man  working  for  him- 
self, and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  toil,  will  per- 
form a  much  greater  amount  of  labor  than  a 
slave  working  under  fear  of  the  lash.  Emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves,  and  kindness  to  the  eman- 
cipated, would  work  out,  with  immediate  benefit 
to  all  parties,  the  social  change  so  ardently  de- 
sired. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — By  the  arrival  at  New 
York  of  the  steamship  Baltic  on  the  14th,  and  of 
the  Arabia  on  the  17th  inst.,  Liverpool  dates  have 
been  received  to  the  2d  and  5th  inst.  respectively. 

Turkey  and  Russia. — The  news  from  the  east 
is  of  a  contradictory  character.  It  appears  certain, 
however,  that  a  Turkish  force  30.000  strong,  had 
crossed  the  Danube  and  occupied  Kalafat.  It  was 
reported  that  they  were  there  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  the  Russians  in  a  pitched  battle  ;  other 
reports  say  that  the  Turks  were  victorious. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Bucharest  state  that 
2000  Turks  had  appeared  off  Guirgeers  and  fired 
into  the  town  and  that,  in  the  conflict  which  en- 
sued, a  large  number  were  killed,  on  both  sides. 
Daily  skirmishes  are  reported  to  have  taken  place 
between  the  Turks  and  Russians  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Kalafat. 

Martial  law  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  Bucharest  and  in  all  the  other  towns  of 
the  Danubian  Principalities.  All  intercourse  with 
the  Turks  was  prohibited  under  pain  of  death. 
Prince  Paskiewitch  was  on  his  way  to  the  Princi- 
palities to  take  command  of  the  Russian  forces. 
French  and  English  officers,  ill  considerable  nuhi- 
bers,  were  arriving  in  Turkey.  The  great  Euro- 
pean powers  were  endeavoring  to  prevent  further 
hostilities. 

The  Turkish  fleet  sailed  for  the  Black  Sea  on 
the  24th  ult. 

Battles  arc  reported  to  have  taken  place  in  Cir- 
cassia  and  Daghistan,  in  which  the  Russians  were 
defeated. 

England. — The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England 
is  increasing  and  money  appears  somewhat  ea- 
sier. Silver  had  been  in  great  request  for  China 
and  India.    The  cholera  was  subsiding. 

On  the  2d  inst.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  presided 
at  a  meeting  of  the  "  Reformatory  Institution  for 
Adult  Male  Criminals,"  called  to  take  an  affec- 
tionate farewell  of  twenty-six  reformed"  adult 
males,  &c,  who  were  about  to  be  shipped  oil  to 
the  United  States. 

Vessels  arrived  at  Liverpool  report  a  series  of 
terrible  galea  on  the  23d  ult.  Several  American 
packets  Buffered  severely. 

Ireland. — An  inundation  of  the  river  had  done 
much  damage  to  the  city  of  Cork.  The  M  ater 
rose  above  the  quays,  and  Hooded  all  the  lower 


streets.  Business  was  generally  suspended,  and 
the  stores  in  the  flooded  districts  had  to  be  closed. 
A  portion  of  the  quay  near  Camden  place  gave 
way,  and  caused  the  loss  of  eight  to  twelve  lives, 
it  being  impossible  to  ascertain  how  many  persons 
fell  with  it  into  the  flood.  The  country  for  thirty 
miles  round,  was  likewise  inundated  from  the  "va- 
rious streams,  and  a  good  many  houses  and  trees 
were  swept  away.  We  have  similar  accounts  from 
Limerick  and  Waterford. 

The  Dublin  exhibition  was  visited  on  the  27th 
ult,  by  18,863  persons,  and  on  the  29th  by  23,000, 
being  the  largest  attendance  of  any  day  since  the 
opening.  The  exhibition  was  closed  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  31st  ult. 

France. — Gen.  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  has  depart- 
ed on  his  mission  to  Constantinople.  His  appoint- 
ment was  regarded  favorably  by  the  public, 
and  it  was  suffered  to  transpire  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  prudence  and  moderation,  conjoined 
with  firmness  of  conduct,  was  strongly  inculcated 
by  the  Emperor  at  an  interview  given  him  prior 
to  his  departure. 

Mexico. — Dates  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  1 1th, 
and  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  the  5th  inst.,  have 
been  received  at  New  Orleans. 

The  recent  difficulty  between  the  Mexican 
government  and  the  Spanish  Minister  has  been 
settled,  and  the  latter  has  returned  to  his  post. 

A  notification  has  been  issued  to  contractors, 
inviting  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  Pacific,  viaPuebla  and  the  cities 
of  Mexico.  The  time  allowed  for  the  bids  is  four 
months. 

Fears  were  entertained  of  famine  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  Durango  and 
other  interior  departments. 

Domestic. — A  serious  accident  occurred  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th  inst.,  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Westchester  railroad,  about  two  miles  from  the 
latter  place.    As  the  train,  consisting  of  two  pas- 
senger cars  and  one  burthen  car,  was  passing  a 
curve,  at  about  their  usual  speed,  but  with  the 
steam  shut  off,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  at  a 
station  a  little  way  before  them,  the  locomotive 
was  thrown  off  the  track,  hurled  down  a  bank  five 
or  six  feet  in  height,  and  turned  bottom  upwards. 
The  tender  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  water- 
tank  thrown  several  feet  beyond  the  wreck  of  the 
engine,  and  turned  on  its  side.    The  first  passen- 
ger car  plunged  partly  down  the  bank  and  fell 
over  upon  the  tank,  which  sustained  it  at  an  incli- 
nation of  about  forty-five  degrees.    The  second 
car  was  not  injured,  and  the  burthen  car  remained 
upon  the  track.    About  seventy  feet  of  the  road 
were  torn  up.    The  engineer  was  thrown  over 
with  the  locomotive,  and  was  extricated  from  the 
ruins  severely  scalded,  so  that  his  recovery  is  very 
questionable.    He  was  a  sober  and  careful  man, 
and  had  been  several  years  in  the  employment. 
The  fireman  was  also  seriously  injured,  though  it 
is  hoped  he  will  recover.    None  ot  the  passengers 
appear  to  have  been  very  much  hurt.    The  cause 
of  the  accident  has  not  been  explained.  The  road 
and  the  engine  are  said  to  have  been  in  good 
order,  and  the  speed  no  greater  than  usual.    It  is 
surmised  that  some  slight  obstruction  on  the  track 
may  have  caused  the  accident.    This  is  the  first 
of  a  serious  character  which  has  occurred  on  this 
road  since  its  construction,  a  period  of  more  than 
twenty  years. 
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After  the  departure  of  Thomas  Shillitoe,  Friends 
of  Norway  continued  to  hold  their  meetings  for 
worship  and  discipline  regularly,  till  the  year 
1825,  when  the  meetings  for  discipline  ceased  to 
be  kept  up.  The  cause  of  their  being  discon- 
tinued appears  to  have  been  a  division  or  strife 
amongst  the  members,  on  account  of  a  person, 
not  in  membership,  pretending  to  have  had  high 
revelations,  and  wanting  to  be  regarded  as  a  gos- 
pel minister.  Some  of  the  members  embraced 
his  views,  accepted  his  testimonies,  and  wished 
him  to  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Society. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  were  dissatisfied,  and 
could  not  agree  with  him.  Amongst  these  was 
Elias  Tasted,  who  earnestly  contended  for  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  pure  testimony  of  truth. 
A  few  uniting  with  him,  and  remaining  firm, 
most  of  the  others  resigned  their  membership. 
The  small  number  remaining,  of  about  four  per- 
sons, kept  up  their  meetings  for  worship  stedfast- 
ly ;  though  many  prophecies  and  hard  speeches 
were  pronounced  against  them  by  those  who  had 
left. 

Elias  Tasted  having  been  regarded,  from  an 
early  period  after  they  were  first  gathered,  as  an 
elder  and  overseer  of  the  little  Society,  it  was  the 
aim  of  the  dissentients  to  precipitate  his  downfall. 
But  having,  from  his  first  awakening,  been  very 
zealous  for  the  honor  of  the  truth  and  the  glory 
of  God,  he  was  enabled,  during  this  season  of 
sore  conflict  and  trial  of  faith,  to  stand  as  an  up- 
right pillar  in  the  church ;  and  therefore  he  did 
not  "go  out/'  but  stedfastly  maintained  his  testi- 
mony. Neither  did  he  seek  to  avoid  afflictions 
in  bearing  the  cross,  by  going  to  America,  as  se- 
veral of  this  little  company  have  done.  The  Lord 
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has  crowned  the  desires  of  his  heart;  he  having 
been  heard  to  express  that  he  had  no  desire  of 
living  in  this  world  for  any  thing  so  much  as  to 
see  the  progress  and  growth  of  truth  amongst  the 
young  Friends. 

In  the  year  1828,  he  came  to  England,  and 
spent  a  little  time  amongst  Friends  of  Newcastle, 
Shields  and  Sunderland,  where  he  was  kindly 
received,  and  which  visit  opened  the  way  for  fu- 
ture correspondence  with  some  Friends  of  these 
meetings  to  mutual  comfort. 

In  a  letter  to  a  Friend  of  Shields,  dated  5th 
mo.,  1828,  after  his  return  from  the  afore-men- 
tioned visit,  he  expresses  himself  in  the  most 
grateful  terms  for  the  kindness  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced. He  thus  writes,  "  How  bappy  I  was 
during  the  time  I  was  amongst  you  !  I  am  glad, 
also,  that  I  feel  my  love  to  Almighty  God  to  be 
increased ;  for,  without  that,  I  would  be  dead, 
and  know  nothing  even  of  that  which  I  have 
witnessed,  and  have  acknowledged  to  be  best  for 
our  salvation.  I  hope  the  days  that  I  have  to 
live  may  be  amongst  Christians,  and  that  I  may 
live  as  one  not  ungrateful  to  God.  Whilst  I  was 
with  you,  I  felt  very  poor  (spiritually)  ;  but  I 
have  learned  from  the  Lord  to  be  thankful  for 
what  he  gives,  and  to  be  willing  to  pass  through 
the  wilderness,  as  did  Israel  of  old.  Thus  will  I, 
in  the  end,  find  the  way  to  heaven  made  clear 
and  open  to  me. 

When  I  came  to  visit  you,  it  was  not  as  a  spy, 
but  in  true  love  to  Almighty  God  and  to  his 
people.  This  was  my  greatest  pleasure.  The 
books  that  I  got  of  you  have  been  most  valuable 
to  me  and  my  friends." 

In  the  year  1880,  Friends  in  Norway  were  for- 
bidden to  hold  their  religious  meetings;  and  those 
of  Stavanger  were  required,  by  the  local  authori- 
ties, to  keep  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
around  the  town.  One  of  them,  named  Iver 
Halversen,  whose  farm  lay  at  a  greater  distance 
wrote  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  dated  Stavanger,  7th  mo.  19th, 
1830.    It  is  addressed — 

"  To  the  king,  or  those  into  whose  hands  this 
may  come. 

"  The  reasons  assigned  by  Iver  Halversen  for 
dissenting  from  the  public  worship. 

"  I  have  lived  on  my  farm  twenty-two  years, 
and  have  attended  to  the  king's  laws,  although. 
I  am  charged  with  not  submitting  to  his  com- 
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niands  like  others.  I  wish  him  to  examine  our 
principles,  and  uphold  us  in  our  just  rights — a 
people  who  desire  that  peace  and  morality  may 
prevail  in  our  native  country,  and  that  the  king's 
government  may  obtain  the  blessing  of  God. 

"  To  bereave  me  of  my  land,  will  cause  the 
rain  of  myself  and  family.  I  am  a  free  man,  en- 
deavoring honestly  to  live  by  my  daily  labor. 

"  Remember  Gamaliel's  counsel  to  the  Jews,  in 
the  case  of  the  apostles,  by  which  we  may  per- 
ceive (in  his  pleading  for  the  truth)  that  true 
Christianity  is  through  faith  in  Christ;  therefore 
we  look  higher  than  ourselves.  We  look  beyond 
compliments  and  mere  outward  observances,  de- 
siring to  experience  a  pure,  upright  heart,  and  a 
freedom  from  sin,  even  in  this  life,  through  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb — through  Him  who  knows  all 
our  thoughts,  words  and  actions. 

"  They  who  exert  their  authority  to  the  distur- 
bance and  injury  of  peaceable  men,  should  consi- 
der that  their  power  is  limited  to  the  body,  and 
to  this  present  life.  The  prophet  Daniel,  who 
faithfully  attended  to  his  duty  to  God,  was  de- 
livered from  his  persecutors;  and  we  trust  that  He 
who  preserved  him,  will  also  protect  us,  whom  we 
must  sei-ve  and  obey  rather  than  men.  Many 
thousand  persons  are  permitted  to  dwell  quietly 
under  their  respective  governments,  who  have 
embraced  the  same  truth  as  we  have,  seeking  to 
do  the  will  of  God. 

"  The  righteous  (as  we  read  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment) walk  in  the  light ;  and  though  they  meet 
with  many  trials,  they  forsake  wrath  and  bitterness, 
and  endeavour  to  live  in  peace;  for  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  enables  them  to  bring  forth  good  fruit, 
which  all  experience  who  fulfill  his  law.  I  have 
witnessed  this  in  my  own  heart,  and  have  seen 
the  Lord's  goodness  towards  those  who  live  in 
his  fear,  and  keep  his  commandments. 

"  The  magistrates  of  Stavanger  have  forbidden 
us  to  hold  our  religious  meetings;  but  they  can- 
not limit  our  conscience  towards  God.  Over  this 
the  king  and  government  have  no  control.  We 
have  no  command  of  men  for  our  faith,  any  more 
than  Daniel  had,  when  a  decree  was  made  hy  the 
king,  which  was  likely  to  ensnare  him.  Even 
now,  as  at  that  period,  there  have  been,  and  are, 
some  who  valiantly  confide  in  God.  Should  it 
fall  to  our  lot  to  have  our  freedom  taken  from  us, 
yet  we  must  do  the  will  of  G  od.  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  said  to  his  disciples,  'Ye  shall  be  hated 
of  all  men  for  my  name's  sake.'  The  apostle 
James,  addressing  some  in  his  day,  says,  'Ye  have 
condemned  and  killed  the  just,  and  he  doth  not 
resist  you.'  

"We  love  religious  freedom, exempt  from  per- 
secution, and  seem  to  be  compelled  to  this  vindi- 
cation of  our  conduct.  We  desire  that  the  king 
and  our  rulers  may  walk  iu  the  light  and  strength 
nt'  the  Lord,  and  ho  clothed  with  that  lamb-like 
nature,  which  establishes  unity  (and  peace) 
amongst  men. 

"  1  am  aware  that  some,  under  the  Christian 


name  have  not  abode  in  the  truth,  but  are  ao 
offence  and  a  stumbling-stone.  The  offences  of 
these  are  imputed  to  those  of  the  same  profession; 
yet  we  wish  our  own  hearts  to  be  established 
in  the  truth,  rather  than  specify  the  errors  of 
others. 

"We  earnestly  crave  the  king's  influence..  

being  often  engaged  in  prayer  to  God  for  his 
welfare,  and  that  of  our  country,  and  that  his 
people,  of  every  class,  may  walk  uprightly  all 
their  days,  to  the  honor  and  praise  of  God. 

"  I  entertain  a  hope  that  government  will  not 
prevent  us  from  serving  Christ,  who  will  judge 
all,  and  visit  for  injury  done  to  his  faithful 
people. 

"Iver  Halversen  Revem." 

Elias  Tasted  to  a  Friend  of  Shields  : — 

5th  mo.  20th,  1832.  After  acknowledging 
the  kind  interest  which  Friends  in  these  parts 
had  evinced  for  their  welfare,  he  adds,  "  Friends 
here  all  well,  and  desire  their  love  to  you  all.  We 
do  not  suffer  persecution  now,  although  few  agree 
with  us  in  principle  ;  yet  some  are  yearly  added 
to  our  number,  by  being  convinced  of  the  truth. 
I  wish  that  each  of  us  may  be  seeking  to  be 
clothed  with  the  only  true  garment ;  that  an  in- 
ward, as  well  as  an  outward  accordance  with  our 
principles,  may  be  manifest  in  all  our  conduct ; 
for  we  are  called  to  uprightness  and  simplicity  in 
every  respect,  in  order  to  our  preservation."  He 
expresses  their  strong  desire  for  more  Friends' 
books  in  their  language,  such  as  "  Penn's  Key," 
and  "Barclay's  Apology,"  of  which  they  could 
usefully  distribute  a  large  number.  He  notices 
some  propositions  which  they  had  lately  sent  to 
the  king  and  government. 

5th  mo.  7th,  1833,  in  a  letter  to  a  Friend  of 
Sunderland,  he  mentions  the  case  of  Maria  Lars- 
datta,  a  young  woman  not  in  membership,  who, 
because  she  refused  taking  an  oath  according  to 
law,  was  deprived  of  property,  left  her  by  her 
parents,  of  the  amount  of  ten  pounds  sterling. — 
The  sentence  against  her  was,  that  she  should  be 
imprisoned  ten  days,  and  fed  on  bread  and  water. 
At  his  earnest  solicitation,  the  governor  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  and  E.  T.  made  a  representation  of  the 
case  to  the  king,  but  without  effect. 

In  the  year  1834,  the  discipline  was  again  re- 
vived, and  endeavors  were  used  to  restore  the 
good  order  of  the  Society,  and  a  few  were  receiv- 
ed into  membership.  Two  Friends  were  chosen 
to  be  overseers,  and  two  that  were  to  have  the 
care  of  the  poor.  But  this  good  order  appears  to 
have  been  broken  in  upon  by  some  arising  who 
sought  to  scatter  the  flock.  This  was  a  fresh  trial; 
but  those  who  had  the  welfare  of  the  Society 
most  at  heart,  were  enabled  to  bear  it.  The 
meetings  for  discipline  were  again  suspended  un- 
til the  year  1838,  when  they  were  revived,  and 
more  young  Friends  were  received  into  member- 
ship, some  of  whom  proved  as  living  plants,  sup- 
plying the  place  of  those  who  were  removed. 
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The  discipline  was  now  regularly  maintained : 
some  fresh  life  appeared  amongst  the  little  flock, 
and  a  gradual  increase  has  continued  to  be  wit- 
nessed. 

4th  mo.  19th,  1837.  In  the  course  of  this 
year,  with  the  assistance  of  Friends  of  Shields, 
Elias  Tasted  translated  and  printed  Christopher 
MeidePs  address  to  the  Lutherans  on  the  subject 
of  baptism  and  the  supper,  and  William  Penn's 
exhortation  to  repentance.  He  remarks  in  this 
letter,  "  These  translations  have  been  read  to 
Friends  here  to  their  comfort." 

He  also  observes,  "  That  of  those  who  attend 
their  meetings,  some  of  them  from  year  to  year 
emigrate  to  America ;  but  frequently  as  those 
leave,  others  come  forward,  but  that  the  number 
of  members  continues  small.  Many  confess  to  the 
rectitude  of  the  principles  of  Friends,  who  do  not 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  attending  silent 
meetings,  who  are  yet  suffering  persecution  on 
account  of  their  refusal  to  pay  ecclesiastical  de- 
mands." 

He  mentions  the  suffering  case  of  Soren  Erick- 
sen  of  Stagland,  who,  for  a  claim  of  ten  shillings 
English,  has  had  goods  taken  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  three  pounds. 

Matthias  Pedersen  also,  for  refusing  to  bring 
his  child  to  the  water  baptism,  was  sentenced  to 
a  severe  penalty  ;  and  another  individual,  whose 
name  is  not  given,  was  under  prosecution  for  re- 
fusing to  swear;  and  a  young  man,  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  was  sentenced  to  be  confined  in  the 
house  of  correction  for  refusing  to  go  to  the  priest 
for  confirmation ;  but  when  the  case  was  brought 
before  another  court  it  was  abandoned. 

In  allusion  to  his  own  exertions,  he  writes : 
*'  Oh  I  that  neither  I  nor  any  of  those  who  have 
experienced  of  the  Lord's  goodness  may  flee  in 
this  time  of  trial,  or  turn  our  backs  in  the  day  of 
battle.  At  this  very  time,  we  are  ready  to  cry, 
'My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?' 
We  feel  ourselves  as  new  born  children,  which 
cannot  help  themselves ;  thus  may  we  know  that 
it  is  only  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  and  of  his 
mercy,  that  we  can  be  saved." 

4th  mo.  4th,  1839.  After  noticing  a  former 
communication,  E.  Tasted  adds,  "It  is  at  all  times 
pleasing  to  hear  from  true  Friends,  and  of  their 
welfare ;  but  sorrowful  to  hear  of  their  decay  and 
'bt  falling  away  from  the  truth,  and  of  the  great  harm 
such  do  to  the  true  seekers  after  the  way  to  Zion; 
and,  above  all,  that  the  great  name  of  the  Lord 
should  thus  be  dishonored. 

u  Ah  !  how  great  sorrow  does  it  cause  to  the 
»     true  laborers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  to  look  on 
i        those  who  were  once  called  disciples,  when  they 
become  scattered  (by  the  enemy),  and  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  May  those  who  behold  such 
instances  with  sorrow  and  distress,  be  stedfast 
and  faithful  in  maintaining  the  Lord  s  standard, 
even  although  they  may  be  standing  alone,  and 
!"        none  to  help  them. 

'  "  Oh  !  how  many  times  have  we  felt  ourselves 


as  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  where  we  must  sit 
alone,  sorrowing  as  a  dove  which  has  lost  her 
mate.  It  is  at  such  times  that  the  Lord  seems  to 
shake  and  lay  waste  the  very  heavens,  in  which 
we  may  have  been  trusting.  May  we  in  such 
times  of  difliculty  and  distress,  (as  they  ever  muft 
be,)  desire  with  David,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lord,  (for  his  mercies  are  very  great,)  and 
not  into  the  hands  of  men.  0 !  may  not  those  who 
have  gone  through  these  trials,  or  even  a  small 
part  of  them ;  may  they  not  many  times  lament 
and  cry,  'Who  can  stand  in  thy  sight  when  once 
thou  art  angry,  0  Lord!'  May  that  be  experienc- 
ed which  was  spoken  of  by  the  Prophet :  'Al- 
though it  come  to  pass  that  the  vine  give  no  fruit 
and  the  oil  of  the  olives  is  wanting,  neither  is 
there  any  oxen  in  the  stables/  may  we  at  such 
times  truly  hope,  and  wait  on  our  God. 

"Friends  here  are  few,  yet  there  is  an  increase; 
and  some  are  brought  amongst  us  by  conviction ; 
yet  the  grand  adversary,  like  Pharaoh  with  his 
army,  is  striving  to  catch,  and  bring  them  back 
again  into  bondage." 

[To  be  continued,] 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  GULF  STREAM. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  promotion  of  Science,  held  in  the  9th  month, 
1852,  the  President,  in  his  inaugural  address, 
made  the  following  observations  relative  to  the 
influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  climate  of 
the  British  Islands. 

An  immense  contribution  has  been  made  with- 
in the  last  few  years  to  this  science,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  Prof.  Dove's  Isothermal  Maps,  giving 
us  the  temperature  of  the  lowest  portion  of  the 
atmosphere  (that  which  determines  the  climate 
of  every  region)  for  nearly  all  accessible  points 
of  the  earth's  surface.  An  immense  number  of 
thermometric  observations  had  been  made  at  fixed 
stations,  or  by  travellers  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  globe,  but  were  lying  comparatively  useless 
for  want  of  adequate  discussion.  This  task  was 
undertaken  some  years  ago  by  M.  Dove.  It  was 
not  merely  a  task  of  enormous  labor,  but  one  re- 
quiring great  critical  acuteness  and  sound  phi- 
losophical judgment,  and  these  qualifications  M. 
Dove  brought  to  his  work,  which  has  resulted  in 
the  excellent  maps  alluded  to,  accompanied  by  a 
considerable  amount  of  letter-press,  full  of  inte- 
resting generalizations,  and  written  in  the  genu- 
ine spirit  of  inductive  philosophy. 

His  maps  present  a  great  number  of  isothermal 
lines, — u  e.,  lines  passing  through  all  those  places 
which,  at  an  assigned  period  of  the  year,  have  the 
same  temperature,  each  line  indicating  a  particu- 
lar temperature  differing  by  a  few  degrees  from 
those  of  the  adjoining  lines.  Besides  a  large 
map  giving  these  lines  for  January  and  July,  the 
months  of  extreme  winter  and  summer  tempera- 
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ture,  there  are  smaller  ones  giving  similar 
lines  for  all  the  different  months.  An  Eng- 
lish edition  of  these  maps  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. 

We  may  easily  conceive  how  a  great  ocean  cur- 
rent of  warm  water  from  the  tropics  may  affect 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  colder 
regions  into  which  it  may  penetrate ;  but  it  is 
only  since  the  publication  of  these  maps  that  we 
have  had  any  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
influence,  or  been  able  to  appreciate  the  bless- 
ings conferred  on  the  shores  of  north-western 
Europe,  and  especially  on  our  own  islands,  by  the 
Gulf-stream.  This  great  current,  tbough  not 
always  under  the  same  name,  appears,  as  you  are 
probably  aware,  to  traverse  the  Atlantic  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  till  it  reaches  the  West 
India  Islands  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is 
then  reflected  by  the  American  coast,  and  takes 
a  north-easterly  direction  to  our  own  shores,  ex- 
tending beyond  Iceland  into  the  North  Sea.  It 
is  to  the  enormous  mass  of  heated  water  thus 
poured  into  the  colder  seas  of  our  own  latitudes 
that  we  owe  the  temperate  character  of  our  cli- 
mate ;  and  the  maps  of  M.  Dove  enable  us  not 
only  to  assert  distinctly  this  general  fact,  but 
also  to  make  an  approximate  calculation  of  the 
amount  to  which  the  temperature  of  these  re- 
gions is  thus  affected.  If  a  change  were  to  take 
place  in  the  configuration  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  of  this  current 
directly  into  the  Pacific  across  the  existing  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  or  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  North  America  into  the  North 
Sea — a  change  indefinitely  small  in  comparison 
with  those  wbich  have  heretofore  taken  place — 
our  mountains,  which  now  present  to  us  the  ever 
varying  beauties  of  successive  seasons,  would  be- 
come the  unvarying  _  abodes  of  the  glacier  and 
regions  of  the  snow-storm ;  the  beautiful  cultiva- 
tion of  our  soil  would  be  no  longer  maintained, 
and  civilization  itself  must  retreat  before  the  in- 
vasion of  such  physical  barbarism.  It  is  the 
genial  influence  of  the  Gulf-stream  which  pre- 
serves us  from  these  evils.  Among  its  effects  on 
our  climate,  I  may  mention  one  which  may  not 
be  without  its  local  interest  along  this  coast,  es- 
pecially for  those  who  may  wish  to  visit  it  during 
the  winter  for  health  as  well  as  for  pleasure.  The 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  north  of 
this  island  is  so  ameliorated  by  the  Gulf-stream 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  that  the  isothermal  lines 
for  the  month  of  January  along  the  whole  eastern 
coast  of  Great  Britain  and  the  opposite  western 
coast  of  the  Continent,  run  north  and  south  in- 
stead of  following  their  normal  cast  and  west  di- 
rection, thus  showing  that  Scarborough,  or  any 
Watering-place  on  the  same  coast  much  further 
■to  the  north,  enjoys  as  temperate  a  climate  in  the 
depth  of  winter  as  the  coast  of  Kent.  In  the 
early  Spring,  however,  it  becomes  considerably 
colder  than  on  the  latter  coast. — Athenae- 
um. 
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YELLOW  FEVER  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1853. 

On  the  25th  of  the  Sixth  month  last,  the 
barque  Mandarin,  Capt.  R.  N.  Campbell,  sailed 
from  Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  for  Philadelphia,  all  in 
good  health,  with  a  cargo  of  sugar,  molasses  and 
cigars.  No  epidemic  was  prevailing  when  the 
barque  left  the  port  of  Cienfuegos.  On  arriving 
at  the  Lazaretto,  nine  miles  below  our  city,  on 
the  12th  of  Seventh  month,  the  captain  reported 
cases  of  small-pox  and  fever  at  Cienfuegos,  when 
he  left,  and  that  he  had  lost  two  of  his  crew  on 
the  passage  with  fever.  The  vessel  was  detained 
at  the  Lazaretto  one  day,  the  crew  were  examined 
separately  by  the  physician,  and  found  to  be  all 
in  good  health.  During  the  day,  the  barque  was 
thoroughly  ventilated  and  fumigated,  the  bedding 
aired,  clothing  washed,  &c,  the  clothes  and  bed- 
ding of  the  two  sailors  who  had  died  on  the  pas- 
sage were  destroyed.  The  Mandarin  reached 
the  city  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  and  came  to 
at  South  Street  wharf.  On  the  16th,  she  was 
taken  to  the  lower  side  of  Lombard  street  wharf, 
and  there  discharged  her  cargo :  her  crew  had 
been  previously  discharged.  During  all  the 
time  of  her  lying  at  South  street  wharf,  and  while 
the  cargo  was  discharging,  there  was  no  case  of 
yellow  or  malignant  fever  occurring,  nor,  did  any 
one  of  her  crew,  (all  of  whom  left  her  before  she 
was  unloaded,)  suffer  from  the  disease,  nor  so  far 
as  is  known,  any  of  the  laborers  employed  in  dis- 
charging her  cargo.  After  the  cargo  was  taken 
out,  and  they  began  to  pump  out  the  bilge-water, 
it  gave  rise  to  a  most  noisome  effluvia.  On  the 
2{)th,  the  barque  dropped  down  to  Almond  street 
wharf,  and  was  there  pumped  out,  the  water  in- 
fecting the  whole  atmosphere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. On  the  26th,  she  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Health  Officer,  and  carried  down  by  the 
river  and  scuttled.  The  watchman  who  remained 
on  board  of  her  from  her  first  arrival  at  the  city, 
the  Health  officer,  and  the  men  taken  on  board 
of  her  by  him,  five  in  number  all  continued  in 
the  enjoyment  of  health. 

The  first  case  of  yellow  fever  occurred  on  the 
19th  of  the  Seventh  month,  in  the  person  of  a 
young  man  who  drove  a  car,  and  occupied  a  stand 
on  the  upper  side  of  South  street  wharf.  He 
died  in  seven  days.  The  next  was  the  captain 
of  a  brig  which  laid  near  the  Mandarin.  He 
died  in  three  days.  In  the  course  of  ten  days, 
fifteen  other  cases  occurred,  including  the  cap- 
tain and  mate  of  the  Mandarin,  all  of  them  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lombard,  South,  or  Almond  street 
wharves.  The  disease  gradually  manifested  itself 
in  isolated  cases,  scattered  in  various  sections  of 
the  city  and  districts,  nearly  all  traceable  to  what 
has  been  called  the  infected  district,  which  was 
comprised  between  Union  street  on  the  north, 
Queen  street  on  the  south,  Second  street  on  the 
west,  and  the  Delaware  on  the  east.  There  were 
however,  about  twenty  cases  in  different  locations, 
the  origin  of  which  is  unknown,  as  they  had  had 
no  communication  with  the  infected  district,  or 
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with  persons  suffering  from  the  disease.  The 
last  case  occurred  on  the  8th  of  Tenth  month, 
and  from  the  commencement,  on  the  19th  of 
Seventh  month,  to  that  date,  there  were  one 
hundred  and  seventy  cases.  Of  these,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight,  or  seventy-five  per  cent., 
died.  The  greatest  number  of  cases  that  occurred 
in  any  one  day,  was  ten,  which  happened  on  the 
11th  and  on  the  19th  of  the  Ninth  month. 
Ninety-three  of  the  cases  were  males,  and  seventy- 
seven  females :  sixty-eight  were  natives  of  these 
United  States,  and  the  remaining  one  hundred 
and  two,  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
European  continent. 

The  origin  of  the  disease  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  speculation,  and  it  is  perhaps  im- 
possible to  decide  positively,  whether  it  was  on 
board  of  the  Mandarin  when  she  arrived  at  our 
port,  or  not.  There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  disturbance  of  the  putrid  water 
in  her  hold,  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  in 
her  vicinity  a  poison,  which  acted  upon  the  sys- 
tems of  some  of  those  exposed  to  it,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce malignant  or  yellow  fever ;  and  yet  this 
poison  did  not  manifest  itself  onboard  the  vessel, 
but  in  its  neighborhood.  Nor  is  it  less  apparent, 
that  the  whole  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lombard  street,  South  street,  and  Almond  street 
wharves,  was  already  highly  contaminated  by  the 
exhalations  from  their  filthy  docks,  and  the  alleys 
running  towards  them,  prior  to  the  Mandarin 
being  brought  to  them ;  and  probably  this  was 
sufficient  of  itself,  while  the  thermometer  was 
ranging  so  high,  to  produce  the  fever.  The  non- 
contagious character  of  the  disease,  that  is  to  say, 
that  a  person  sick  with  the  fever,  does  not  gene- 
rate the  poison  which  will  communicate  it  to  an- 
other not  exposed  to  the  infected  atmosphere, 
appears  to  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that  of  the 
many  cases  which  were  nursed  in  families  and 
hospitals  out  of  the  infected  district,  there  was 
no  instance  of  the  disorder  being  propagated  to 
those  around  and  in  constant  intercourse  with 
them ;  and  yet  the  fever  never  appeared  here 
in  a  more  malignant  type,  or  proved  more  rapidly 
fatal. — Philadelphia  Friend. 


DISCOVERY  OF  AN  ANCIENT  AMERICAN  PYRAMID. 

Travellers  upon  the  Colorado  and  its  tributaries 
have  long  since  spoken  of  the  existence  of  an- 
cient ruins  in  different  localities,  embraced  by 
the  great  American  desert,  lying  upon  both, 
though  principally  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Colo- 
rado, and  between  it  and  the  California  range  of 
mountains.  Even  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  dur- 
ing his  researches  upon  the  American  continent, 
discovered  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  existence, 
at  some  greatly  remote  period,  of  a  race  of  people 
entirely  unlike,  and  apparently  superior  to,  those 
inhabiting  the  continent  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery by  Europeans. 

These  evidences  are  becoming  every  day  more 


and  more  conclusive,  as  the  energy,  love  of 
travel  and  novelty,  of  the  American  people  lead 
them  into  earth's  wildest  fastnesses,  and  over  its 
most  forbidden,  sterile  and  inhospitable  wastes. 
We  remark,  as  above,  on  perusing  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  our  San  Bernardino  corespondent,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  an  ancient  pyramid,  lately  dis- 
covered upon  the  great  desert  of  the  Colorado  by 
a  party  of  adventurers,  five  in  number,  who  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  desert  in  a  westerly  direction 
from  a  point  on  the  Colorado  at  least  two  hun- 
dred miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Gila: — 

San  Bernardino  Valley,  June  23. 

There  has  been  no  little  excitement  here  of  late, 
among  the  antiquarians  and  the  curious,  arising 
from  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  pyramid  upon 
the  great  Colorado  desert,  and  which  fixes  the 
probability  beyond  all  dispute  of  the  possession 
and  occupancy,  at  some  greatly  remote  period  of 
time,  of  the  American  continent  by  a  race  of  peo- 
ple of  whom  all  existing  history  is  silent. 

A  party  of  men,  five  in  number,  had  ascended 
the  Colorado  for  nearly  two  hundred  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  their  object  being  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  some  large  tributary  from  the 
west,  by  which  they  might  make  the  passage  of 
the  desert,  and  enter  California  by  a  new,  more 
direct  and  easier  route,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
known  to  exist  numerous  small  streams  upon  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  mountains,  that  are  either 
lost  in  the  sands  of  the  desert  or  unite  with  the 
Colorado  through  tributaries  heretofore  unknown. 
They  represent  the  country  on  either  side  of  the 
Colorado  as  almost  totally  barren  of  every  vege- 
table product,  and  so  level  and  monotonous  that 
any  object  sufficient  to  arrest  the  attention  pos- 
sesses more  or  less  of  curiosity  and  interest ;  and 
it  was  this  that  led  to  the  discovery  and  examina- 
tion of  this  hitherto  unknown  relic  of  a  forgotten 
age. 

An  object  appeared  upon  the  plain  to  the  west, 
having  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  work  of  art, 
from  the  regularity  of  its  outline  and  its  isolated 
position,  that  the  party  determined  upon  visiting- 
it.  Passing  over  an  almost  barren  sand  plain,  a 
distance  of  nearly  five  miles,  they  reached  the 
base  of  one  of  the  most  wonderful  objects,  con- 
sidering its  location  (it  being  the  very  home  of 
desolation,)  that  the  mind  can  possibly  conceive 
of;  nothing  less  than  an  immense  stone  pyramid, 
composed  of  layers  or  courses  of  from  eighteen 
inches  to  nearly  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  from 
five  to  eight  feet  in  length.  It  has  a  level  top  of 
more  than  fifty  feet  square,  though  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  once  completed,  but  that  some  great 
convulsion  of  nature  has  displaced  its  entire  top, 
as  it  evidently  now  lies  a  huge  and  broken  mass 
upon  one  of  its  sides,  though  nearly  covered  by 
the  sands. 

This  pyramid  differs,  in  some  respects,  from 
the  Egyptian  pyramid.  It  is,  or  was,  more  slen- 
der or  pointed  j  and  while  those  of  Egypt  are 
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composed  of  steps  or  layers,  receding  as  they  rise, 
the  American  pyramid  was,  undoubtedly,  a  more 
finished  structure.  The  outer  surface  of  the 
blocks  was  evidently  cut  to  an  angle,  that  gave 
the  structure,  when  new  and  complete,  a  smooth 
or  regular  surface  from  top  to  bottom. 

Prom  the  present  level  of  the  sands  that  sur- 
round it,  there  are  fifty-two  distinct  layers  of  stone, 
that  will  average  at  least  two  feet ;  this  gives  its 
present  height  one  hundred  and  four  feet,  so  that 
before  the  top  was  displaced,  it  must  have  been, 
judging  from  an  angle  of  its  sides,  at  least  twenty 
feet  higher  than  at  present.  How  far  it  extends 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  sands,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  without  great  labor. 

Such  is  the  age  of  this  immense  structure,  that 
the  perpendicular  joints  between  the  blocks  are 
worn  away  to  the  width  of  from  five  to  ten  inches 
at  the  botton  of  each  joint,  and  the  entire  of  the 
pyramid  so  much  worn  by  the  storms,  the  vicis- 
situdes and  the  corrodings  of  centuries,  as  to 
make  it  easy  of  ascent,  particularly  upon  one  of 
its  sides.  We  say  one  of  its  sides,  because  a  sin- 
gular fact  connected  with  this  remarkable  struc- 
ture is,  that  it  inclines  nearly  ten  degrees  to  one 
side  of  the  vertical  or  perpendicular. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  probability  that  it 
was  thus  erected,  but  the  cause  of  its  inclination 
is  not  easily  accounted  for.  By  whom,  at  what 
age  of  the  world,  and  for  what  purpose,  this  pyr- 
amid was  erected,  will  probably  forever  remain  a 
hidden  mystery.  The  party,  in  their  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  cross  the  desert  at  this  point,  in 
their  wandering's  discovered  other  evidences,  of  a 
nature  that  would  seem  to  make  it  certain  that 
that  portion  of  countiy  upon  the  Colorado,  now 
the  most  barren,  was  once  the  garden  and  gra- 
nary of  the  continent,  and  the  abode  of  millions 
of  our  race. — Placcrville  (Cal.)  Herald.  ■ 


A  GERMAN  COLONY  IN  S.  CAROLINA. 

A  German  Colony  has  been,  for  a  couple  of 
years,  settled  in  Pickens  district,  South  Carolina, 
on  a  tract  of  20,000  acres  of  land  which  it  has 
purchased  in  common,  to  be  divided  among  the 
several  families  of  the  community.  Houses  have 
been  erected  and  a  village  laid  out,  named 
"  Walh  alia,"  and  schools  and  churches  have  been 
instituted;  and,  according  to  the  I  Charleston 
Standard,  it  is  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  primitive  society  to  be  met  with  in  any 
country."  Such  a  thing  is,  of  course,  a  novelty 
in  South  Carolina,  where  it  appears  to  have  oc- 
casioned a  deal  of  talk  as  to  the  result  of  the 
movcracn  t .  The  propriety  of  encouragi  ng  foreign 
immigration  is  doubted  by  the  papers  of  the  in- 
terior ;  and  it  seems  that,  when  the  settlement 
was  first  made,  the  native  Carolinians  in  the  vi- 
cinity were  violently  predjudiced  against  the 
(Jermans.  This  prejudice  has,  however, been  dis- 
sipated, and  property  is  rising  in  value  all  about 
them.—  Col.  Herald. 
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IRONTON. 

The  following  notice  of  Ironton  may  interest 
your  readers,  as  it  illustrates  the  rapid  growth  of 
western  villages, : 

Ironton,  on  the  Ohio  river,  the  county  seat  of 
Lawrence  county,  Ohio,  was  begun  four  years 
ago  next  month,  by  a  company  of  associated  capi- 
talists, who  bought  350  acres  of  river  bottom,  and 
4,500  acres  of  hill  land  for  the  site,  inserting  in 
all  their  conveyances  or  leases  an  express  condi- 
tion that  no  intoxicating  liquors  shouldever  be 
sold  on  the  land  so  conveyed.  This  condition  has 
been  enforced  and  respected ;  so  that  there  is  not 
a  rum-hole  for  a  loafer  to  learn  against  in  the 
place,  though  it  has  now  2,500  inhabitants,  with 
four  churches  built  or  being  built,  a  railroad  ex- 
tending fifteen  miles  into  the  Iron  region,  and 
soon  to  be  pushed  through  to  the  Hillsborough 
and  Parkersburgh  road,  44  miles,  bringing  it  into 
connection  with  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
Unfinished  as  it  is,  and  with  little  business  be- 
sides the  freighting  of  Coal  and  Iron  Ore,  this 
road  in  now  paying  eighteen  per  cent,  on  its  cost; 
its  June  receipts  having  been  $2,800  ;  running 
expenses  $1,000;  net  earnings  $1,800.  It  is 
now  bringing  into  Ironton  the  product  of  ten 
Blast  Furnaces,  estimated  at  20,000  tons  per  an- 
num, and  will  soon  reach  five  more  such.  Iron- 
ton  has  a  manfactory  of  railroad  iron,  with  two 
more  in  progress — one  of  them  capable  of  turning 
out  fifty  tons  per  day,  besides  two  large  foundries, 
a  machine,  shop,  &c,  &c.  Coal  is  delivered  at 
these  works  for  $1  per  ton.  A  Court  House, 
Jail  and  Union  School  House,  the  latter  beside  a 
public  grove  of  twenty  acres  of  original  forest, 
are  among  the  public  edifices.  Ironton  has  had 
and  is  having  the  most  rapid  growth  of  any  town 
in  the  United  States,  except  Lawrence,  Mass., 
and  its  population  can  hardly  be  exceeded  in  gen- 
eral morality  and  intelligence.  Such  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  fruits  of  American  enterprise,  Ameri- 
can manufactures  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
Liquor  Traffic. —  Country  Gentleman. 


ASIATIC  CHOLERA. 

The  progress  of  that  most  serious  disease  which 
Physicians  here  denominated  "  Spasmodic  or  Ma- 
lignant Cholera,"  gives  reason  to  believe  that  our 
Atlantic  States  will  most  probably  be  again  visited 
by  it.  Ever  since  it  passed  the  borders  of  India, 
in  whose  deep  morasses  it  was  first  matured,  and 
where  it  is  almost  constantly  to  be  found,  its  ir- 
ruptions into  other  countries  have  been  irregular, 
and  its  spread  in  them  as  an  epidemic  apparently 
capricious.  It  would  seem,  so  far  as  human  rea- 
son can  discover,  to  obey  no  laws  in  its  mode  of 
progression,  to  be  confined  to  no  particular  course, 
nor  turned  aside  by  any  opposing  obstacles.  But 
when  once  this  pestilence  has  left  the  country  of 
its  nativity,  and  set  out  on  its  fatal  career,  how- 
ever it  may  seem  to  tarry  for  a  time  in  some  fa- 
vorite spot,  or  turn  aside  to  visit  some  locality 
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far  remote  from  the  line  of  its  invasion,  sooner  or 
later  it  marches  onward,  sometimes  stealthily  in- 
sinuating its  poison  into  places  which  have  not 
dreamed  of  danger,  and  sometimes  bursting  forth 
with  sudden  destruction,  in  cities  which  were 
rejoicing  in  the  belief  that  they  had  been  over- 
looked and  passed  by,  and  does  not  stop  until  it 
has  encircled  the  globe. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  cholera  did  not  leave 
the  land  where  it  had  its  birth  until  about  the 
year  1821,  when  it  made  its  appearance  in  one 
of  the  small  towns  on  the  shore  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Having  destroyed  many  lives  as  it  pur- 
sued its  way  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates,  it  crossed  the  desert  into  Syria, 
and  taking  a  course  northward  through  Persia, 
it  suddenly,  in  1823,  burst  forth  in  Astracan,  a 
city  belonging  to  Russia.  It  now  halted  in  its 
western  and  northern  route,  and  revisited  many 
of  the  provinces  of  Asia  before  it  passed  the 
boundaries  of  that  continent,  to  commence  its 
ravages  for  the  first  time  in  Europe.  It  made 
its  entrance  at  Ohrenburg  on  the  border  of  Rus- 
sia in  1828,  and  in  1830  advanced  to  Moscow, 
from  whence  it  pursued  a  westward  course,  and 
arrived  in  England  in  1832,  first  showing  itself 
at  Sunderland  on  the  northern  coast.  Near  the 
commencement  of  summer  in  the  same  year,  it 
was  found  that  it  had  overleaped  the  Atlantic, 
and  commenced  its  work  of  destruction  on  the 
shores  of  this  vast  continent.  It  began  its  ravages 
at  the  north,  commencing  at  Quebec  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Sixth  month,  and  passing  by  the 
greater  part  of  New  England  without  visiting  it, 
it  made  its  presence  known  in  New  York  and  in 
this  city,  early  in  the  Seventh  month.  Its  pro- 
gress south  and  west  through  our  country  was 
rapid  and  marked  with  death  and  sorrow.  It 
appeared  to  have  nearly  left  us  before  the  end  of 
that  year,  but  cases  occasionally  occurred  in 
1833,  (when  it  was  prevailing  very  fatally  in 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,)  and  in  1834  there 
was  a  partial  return  in  some  sections  of  our 
widely  extended  population. 

In  1847  the  scourge  was  again  permitted  to 
pass  the  borders  of  India,  and  set  out  on  its  mis- 
sion of  chastisement  and  warning  to  the  nations 
of  Europe  and  America.  Its  course  was  very 
similar  but  more  rapid  than  at  its  first  visit,  and 
by  the  middle  of  1848,  it  had  overrun  most  of 
the  cities  of  Europe.  The  passengers  on  board 
two  vessels  which  sailed  in  the  autumn  of  1848 
from  Havre,  in  France,  the  one  for  New  York, 
and  the  other  for  New  Orleans,  after  having  been 
at  sea,  the  former  sixteen,  and  the  latter  twenty- 
six  days,  were  attacked  with  cholera ;  and  as  the 
disease  had  not  made  its  appearance  in  Havre 
before  they  embarked,  nor  till  long  after,  the 
vessels  must,  most  probably,  have  passed  through 
a  section  of  the  atmosphere  laden  with  the  sub- 
tile poison,  and  bearing  it  towards  our  shores. 
The  disease  broke  out  in  New  Orleans  soon  after 
the  arrival  there  of  the  vessel  having  it  on  board, 
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rapidly  advanced  up  the  Mississippi,  extending 
its  destructive  inroads  through  the  States  situ- 
ated in  the  great  valley  which  it  drains.  Though 
the  vessel  destined  to  New  York  had  not  got 
clear  of  the  disease  when  it  arrived  there,  yet  it 
did  not  spread.  But  in  1849  it  reached  New 
York,  probably  in  the  regular  course  of  invasion 
from  Europe,  and  once  more  traversed  through 
the  Atlantic  States,  withheld,  it  is  true,  from  in- 
flicting extended  ravages,  but  giving  fearful 
evidence  of  its  fatal  energies  should  it  once  be 
let  loose  with  full  warrant  to  destroy. 

The  cholera  again  made  its  appearance  in  the 
north  of  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  1853,  and 
has  shown  itself  in  England  within  the  last  two 
months.  It  has  been  for  some  time  prevailing 
in  Cuba,  and  has  proved  so  fatal  there,  that  in 
one  section  of  the  island  it  has  carried  off  thirteen 
hundred  slaves.  The  emigrants  on  board  many 
of  the  vessels  which  have  lately  arrived  at  New 
York,  have  suffered  greatly  from  it,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  may  not  apprehend  its  spread 
over  this  country  again.  The  cause  producing  it, 
the  exact  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  spread,  have  so  far  baffled  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  most  ingenious  and  the  most 
learned.  But  whatever  obscurity  may  exist  re- 
specting these  points,  it  is  well  known  that  cer- 
tain circumstances  exercise  a  predisposing  influ- 
ence upon  the  human  system,  rendering  it  more 
highly  susceptible  to  attacks  of  the  disease. 
These  are  scanty  nourishment,  ill-ventilated 
apartments,  filth,  and,  above  all  others,  intempe- 
rance either  in  eating  or  drinking.  Hence  its 
ravages  are  most  extensive  among  the  poor  and 
the  dissipated,  though  no  class  is  exempt. 

Whether  the  cold  of  winter  will  keep  off  the 
vis  itation  of  the  epidemic  at  this  season,  or  as  in 
Russia,  it  may  constitute  no  obstacle  to  its  diffu- 
sion, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  foresee  ;  but  it  may 
be  anticipated  that  the  general  want  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  poor  during  the  approaching  winter, 
unless  they  are  guarded  against  and  relieved  by 
the  liberality  of  those  in  better  circumstances, 
will  greatly  tend  to  invite  its  return  amongst  us 
when  warm  weather  shall  again  set  in,  and  to 
render  its  fatality  more  appalling  than  on  former 
occasions. — Philada.  Friend. 


THE  ROYAL  PATENT  NOISELESS  WHEELS. 

This  invention ,  which  has  now  been  in  prac- 
tical use  for  some  years,  bids  fair  to  become  one 
of  those  discoveries  which  must  ultimately  be- 
come universal ;  the  luxury  of  riding  in  a  car- 
riage without  noise  is  enhanced  by  the  reflection 
that  the  horse  which  is  dragging  us  along  has 
his  labor  very  materially  lessened,  and  that  nei- 
ther wheel  nor  carriage  is  undergoing  injury  by 
the  jolting  and  vibration  coincident  with  a  jour- 
ney over  the  stones  of  London;  the  only  wear 
and  tear  of  the  vehicle  being  the  cutting  to  pieces 
of  india  rubber  tire,  and  it  has  been  fully  as^er- 
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tained  that  it  takes  twice  as  long  to  destroy  this 
tire  as  it  does  to  render  an  iron  tire  useless. 
Her  Majesty  has  some  of  her  pony  carriages  and 
park  chairs  fitted  with  the  noiseless  wheel ;  and 
amongst  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  the  King  of  Wurtemburg,  and  Said 
Pacha  have  adopted  them.  The  advantages  of 
these  wheels  are  not  confined  to  luxury,  but  the 
comfort  to  invalids  cannot  be  questioned,  nor  can 
the  pedestrian  do  other  than  hail  with  gratitude 
an  invention  which  will  enable  him  to  walk  in  the 
city  of  London  without  that  everlasting  din  which 
now  accompanies  him  wherever  he  goes;  and 
last  though  not  least,  in  their  favor,  is  the  saving 
of  the  roads,  which  are  uninjured  by  the  roll  of 
the  wheels.  We  understand  that  an  establishment 
is  in  course  of  completion,  to  let  carriages  thus 
fitted  at  the  s  i  me  charges  as  the  noisy  ones — 
a  boon,  indeed,  for  the  ladies  in  their  shopping 
excursions.  A  company  is  also  in  formation  in 
this  city,  to  be  called  the  "Noiseless  Conveyance 
Company,"  for  omnibusses  and  cabs,  at  the  pre- 
sent fares. — London  paper. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH  MONTH  3, 1853. 

The  article  relative  to  the  Influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  which  is  copied  into  our  present  number 
from  the  Athenaeum,  furnishes  a  striking  illustra- 
tion, in  addition  to  many  others,  of  the  adaptation 
of  our  globe  to  the  beneficent  purposes  for  which 
it  is  designed.  Little  did  Columbus  imagine  when 
he  was  anxiously  exploring  the  coast  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Mexican  gulf  for  a  passage  into  the 
great  Pacific,  that  the  barrier  which  baffled  his 
efforts,  and  rendered  all  his  labors  unavailing, 
was  one  of  the  means  provided  by  a  bountiful 
Creator  to  carry  the  warmth  and  fertility  of  the 
tropical  climate  to  regions  which,  without  this 
provision,  would  have  been  consigned  to  frost 
and  snow. 


Within  a  few  days  a  little  book  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  editor,  entitled  "Questions  for 
Bible  Classes  and  Families,"  which  is  for  sale  at 
10  cents  a  copv,  or  $1  a  dozen,  by  Samuel  S.  and 
Willi  am  \\  ood,  261  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  and 
by  Smith  and  English,  36  North  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

The  following  introduction  explains  the  object 
of  the  compilation: 

"The  Compiler  of  the  following  pages,  whilst 
imparting  Scriptural  instruction  to  her  children, 
baa  frequently  met  with  words  and  passages  in 
the  Bible  of  significant  meaning,  to  which  no  ex- 
planation is  to  be  found  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  nor 
in  any  of  the  books  designed  for  the  use  of  schools, 
that  have  come  under  her  notice. 

To  aid  her  in  her  own  labors,  she  has  with  much 
care  i  spared  this  little  work,  gleaning  the  facts 
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from  Calmet,  Robinson,  Home,  and  other  Biblical 
writers;  and  she  trusts  that  those  who  maybe 
engaged  in  teaching  Bible  truths  will  find  it  a  use- 
ful companion  to  the  Scripture  Question  Books. 

N.  Y.,  1 1th  mo.  1853.  Mary  S.  Wood." 

The  work  appears  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

Married, — At  Friends-"  Meeting,  on  Twelfth  st., 
on  the  23d  ult.,  John  M.  Wetherel  to  Mary 
Smith,  both  of  this  city. 

 At  Newport,  on  the  24th  ult.,  Thomas 

B.  Buffum  to  Lydia  R.  Potter,  both  members 
of  Rhode  Island  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died, — In  this  city,  on  the  4th  of  Hfh  month, 
Joseph  Trotter,  in  the  71st  3'ear  of  his  age.  A 
member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 

 At  his  residence,  in  Somerset,  Niagara  Co., 

New  York,  on  the  7th  of  10th  month,  Daniel 
Bowerman, a  valuable  member  of  Hartland  Month- 
ly Meeting,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
protracted  illness  which  he  was  enabled  to  bear 
with  Christian  fortitude  and  patience. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Though  the  printed  minutes  of  that  meeting 
had  not  come  to  hand  when  this  week's  number 
was  prepared  for  the  press,  yet  the  editor  has 
been  kindly  furnished,  by  a  friend  who  was  pre- 
sent, with  copious  notes  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  body,  from  which  the  following  selections 
are  made. 

The  meeting  assembled  on  Second  day,  the 
7th  of  11th  month,  a  large  number  of  Friends  in 
the  early  stages  of  life  being  in  attendance.  Of 
forty-two  representatives,  all  except  two  answered 
to  their  names. 

A  number  of  ministers,  and  elders,  and  other 
I  friends,  from  various  Yearly  Meetings,  viz.,  from 
New  England,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Indiana, 
were  present,  with  minutes  dr  certificates  from 
their  respective  meetings,  who  were  cordially  re- 
ceived, and  kindly  requested  to  consider  them- 
selves incorporated  with  the  meeting  in  its  ex- 
ercises. 

The  London  general  epistle,  and  epistles  from 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  and  from  all  the 
Yearly  Meetings  on  this  continent,  were  received 
and  read,  spreading  over  the  meeting  a  precious 
solemnity,  and  uniting  many  hearts  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment "one  is  your  master,  even  Christ, 
and  all  ye  are  brethren." 

One  aged  friend,  in  a  very  tender  and  affec- 
tionate manner,  brought  to  the  view  of  his 
younger  brethren  the  experience  of  more  than 
four  score  years,  assuring  them  that  no  earthly 
possession  is  comparable  to  the  treasures  which 
are  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  which  can  be  obtained 
only  by  a  close  walking  in  the  path  of  self- 
denial. 

The  meeting  directed  that  1500  copies  of  the 
London  epistle  should  be  printed  for  circulation 
among  their  members. 
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On  Third  day,  the  8th,  the  meeting,  in  confor- 
mity to  the  proposal  of  the  representatives,  ap- 
pointed Aaron  Stalker  as  clerk  and  Allen  N. 
Tomlinson  as  assistant  for  the  present  year. 

The  queries,  with  the  answers,  from  the  seve- 
ral quarters  were  then  read ;  and  the  state  of 
society  within  that  Yearly  Meeting  being  thus 
brought  into  view,  much  solemnity  spread  over 
the  meeting,  under  which  feeling  a  large  portion 
of  salutary  and  pertinent  counsel  was  offered, 
tending  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  those  present 
a  serious  inquiry  how  far  they  were  individually 
supporting  the  testimonies  which  we  have  long 
professed  in  the  view  ofthe  world.  The  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  a  free  gospel  ministry,  and  to 
the  worship  which  is  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  was 
particularly  adverted  to,  and  Friends  were  ad- 
monished to  prize  and  maintain  their  freedom 
from  a  worship  and  ministry  founded  or  exercised 
in  the  will  and  wisdom  of  man. 

On  Fourth  day,  the  9th,  a  meeting  for  worship 
was  held,  which  was  attended  by  a  number  of 
those  residing  in  the  neighborhood,  who  are  not 
in  membership  with  Friends.  This  meeting  was 
considered  a  solid  and  satisfactory  one. 

On  Fifth  day,  10th,  an  epistle  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Dublin,  having  just  come  to 
hand,  was  read,  and  an  exhortation  which  it 
contained,  encouraging  the  frequent  perusal  of 
the  memoirs  and  other  approved  writings  of 
Friends,  excited  considerable  attention. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Boarding 
School  at  New  Garden  was  produced  and  read. 
This  report  exhibits  a  more  favorable  state  of 
the  school  than  in  several  previous  years.  The 
number  of  pupils  admitted  within  the  year,  was 
128;  of  whom  79  were  members;  11  were  the 
children  of  members,  and  the  remaining  38  were 
not  connected  with  the  society.  The  indebted- 
ness of  the  school  above  its  assets,  is  now  stated  to 
be  |1493.04,  whereas  last  year  it  was  $1909.99, 
showing  a  gain  within  the  year,  of  more  than 
§400.  The  trustees  express  their  earnest  desire 
to  carry  on  this  interesting  Institution  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  its  original  design,  and  that 
the  children  sent  there  should  be  furnished  with 
such  clothing,  and  accustomed  to  such  language 
at  home,  as  would  render  them  suitable  examples 
when  at  the  school. 

The  committee  continued  at  the  last  Yearly 
Meeting  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  establish  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  use  of  the  Boarding 
School,  reported  that  they  had  obtained  within 
the  limits  of  North  Carolina  Yearly"  Meeting 
$3,223,  and  that  about  $6,000  more  would  be 
required  to  make  up,  together  with  the  amounts 
subscribed  in  other  Yearly  Meetings,  the  fund  of 
$20,000,  as  originally  proposed. 

A  lively  interest  was  manifested  among  the 
members,  and  an  earnest  desire  that,  if  possible, 
the  whole  amount  should  be  made  up  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  meeting.  The  committee 
was  accordingly  continued,  a  large  addition  having 
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been  made  to  the  number,  and  requested  to  use 
every  proper  effort  to  procure  additional  subscrip- 
tions, and  report  at  the  sitting  of  the  meeting  on 
the  next  day.* 

A  report  from  the  associated  committees  of  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  New  York,  Baltimore,  Indi- 
ana and  North  Carolina  was  received  and  read, 
and  being  approved,  the  committee  of  this  meet- 
ing was  released. 

The  Committee  on  Education  made  a  report, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  number  of  child- 
ren in  the  Yearly  Meeting  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  18  years  (two  monthly  meetings  not  in- 
cluded) is  823.  The  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21,  171;  and  the  number  of 
schools  taught  by  Friends,  41.  There  are  only 
eight  children  over  5  years  of  age  who  have  re- 
ceived no  education. 

The  reports  sent  up  by  the  Quarterly  Meetings 
on  the  subject  of  spirituous  liquors,  show  that 
there  are  121  members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
who  continue  in  the  use  of  them  for  other  than 
medicinal  purposes.  Much  concern  was  mani- 
fested on  this  account,  and  Friends  were  advised 
tenderly  to.  treat  with  the  erring  for  their  con- 
vincement  and  recovery. 

Sixth  day,  15th—  The  committee  appointed 
yesterday  to  complete  the  subscriptions  to  the 
Boarding  School  fund,  now  reported  having  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  additional  subscriptions  to 
the  amount  of  $6,052,  which  added  to  $3,223 
reported  yesterday,  makes  $9,275.  There  is  a 
permanent  fund  already  invested  of  $1,775, 
which  makes  the  total  amount  of  permanent 
fund  raised  by  this  meeting  $11,060.  The 
Charity  School  fund  is  $1,048,  and  there  is  a 
fund  of  about  $8,000  raised  in  other  Yearly 
Meetings  as  a  charity  fund  for  the  school.  The 
total  amount  of  these  funds  is  believed  to  be  rising 
$20,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  annually 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 

Essays  of  Epistles  to  all  the  Yearly  Meetings 
of  Friends  on  this  continent,  also  to  those  of 
London  and  Dublin,  were  produced  and  read, 
and  being  satisfactory  to  the  meeting,  were  di- 
rected to  be  signed  by  the  clerk  and  forwarded. 

The  meeting  came  to  a  satisfactory  close  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day. 

For  Friends'  Review. 
MOYAMENSING  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

The  Managers  of  "  The  Philadelphia  Society 
for  the  Employment  and  Instruction  of  the  Poor" 
were  obliged  to  close  their  House  of  Industry 
early  in  8th  month  last,  for  want  of  funds  to  meet 
its  current  expenses.  The  numerous  destitute 
applicants,  principally  females,  seeking  a  tempo- 
rary shelter  until  employment  can  be  obtained, 

•The  report  of  the  committee  having  been  laid  be- 
fore  the  women's  meeting,  and  they  informed  of  the 
action  in  the  case,  they  united  in  appointing  a  com- 
mittee of  young  women  to  solicit  subscriptions.  The 
success  of  this  committee  was  very  considerable. 
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are  now  applying  there,  as  the  inclement  winter 
season  is  at  hand.  The  Managers  have  opened 
the  house  for  suffering  cases,  and  appeal  to  their 
friends  who  are  hlessed  with  abundance  for  as- 
sistance, to  enable  them  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  temporary  shelter  and  employment  of  the  des- 
titute poor,  without  respect  to  color,  applying 
there  for  relief. 

Friends  in  the  country,  blessed  with  enough 
and  to  spare,  would  find  this  institution  a  good 
depository  for  some  of  their  surplus  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, beans,  or  such  vegetables  as  they  might  be 
willing  to  contribute  ;  Indian  meal,  salt  meat,  &c. 
would  be  very  acceptable  there  to  feed  the  hun- 
gry inmates.  The  treasury  being  empty  and  the 
supplies  very  low,  provisions  would  be  as  accepta- 
ble as  money.  Cast  off  clothing,  shoes,  &c.  have 
been  very  useful  in  rigging  up  some  who  come 
almost  naked  for  relief.  Materials  for  carpet  rags 
are  acceptable,  to  employ  the  aged  in  cutting  and 
sewing  them. 

The  articles  may  be  sent  to  the  Moyamensing 
House  of  industry,  Catharine  Street  above  7th, 
or  a  note  addressed  to  the  matron  there,  or  to 
Wistar  Morris,  Treasurer,  S.  E.  corner  of  3d  and 
Walnut  Streets,  Philada.,  stating  where  contri- 
butions could  be  sent  for. 

This  institution  receives  the  destitute  poor, 
having  them  and  their  clothing  washed,  and  they 
employed  in  the  house  until  situations  can  be 
found  for  them,  or  they  otherwise  disposed  of. 

Friends  wanting  domestics  will  please  apply 
there,  or  send  their  address  to  the  matron.  And 
those  having  sewing  to  do,  particularly  coarse 
work,  making  bags,  comfortables,  quilting,  &c, 
or  those  wishing  to  purchase  coarse  shirts,  &c. 
&c,  suitable  for  laboring  people,  will  aid  the  in- 
stitution by  applying  there.  Warm  and  cold 
baths  are  furnished  gratuitously  to  the  inmates, 
and  at  a  very  low  cost  to  the  outside  poor  when 
they  can  afford  to  pay,  and  when  too  poor,  with- 
out charge.  This  department  is  used  principally 
by  colored  persons,  although  free  to  all ;  the  co- 
lored children  in  the  large  "Ragged  School,'' 
held  in  the  house,  are  bathed  weekly,  which  is 
believed  to  conduce  to  their  health. 

A  Dispensary  is  connected  with  the  institution, 
now  closed,  but  will  be  opened  to  administer 
medicine  and  medical  advice  gratuitously  to  the 
poor,  as  soon  as  funds  are  received  to  meet  the 
expenses  thereof.  We  would  invite  all  who  can 
to  visit  the  house,  and  not  merely  take  our  word 
for  its  usefulness.  J. 

Philadelphia,  lhh  mo.  26.  1853. 


INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 
(Concluded  from  page  174.) 

Pint  Annual  Report  of  the  White's  Iowa  Man- 
ual Labor  Institute. 
To  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  : 

The  Trustees  of  White's  Iowa  Manual  Labor 
Institute  report  that  at  the  earliest  practicable 
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period,  after  their  appointment,  they  completed 
the  incoporation  of  the  Institute  according  to 
law,  and  organized  the  Board  by  electing  a  Pres- 
ident, Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  one  year,  and 
classifying  themselves  as  required  by  the  articles 
of  incorporation.  They  also  adopted  by-laws  for 
the  government  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  then  applied  for  and  received  from 
the  executors  of  the  will  of  Josiah  White,  de- 
ceased, a  transfer,  to  the  Institute,  of  the  title  to 
1440  acres  of  land,  previously  purchased  for  that 
purpose,  at  a  cost  of  $7,760,  and  the  balance  of 
the  Donation,  $12,240  00  :  Total,  in  land  and 
and  money,  $20,000  00.  The  family  of  the  de- 
ceased generously  donating  $300  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  purchase  of  the  land. 

The  Board  then  resolved  to  commence  improv- 
ing the  farm  as  far  as  the  funds  donated  for  that 
purpose  would  extend,  adding  thereto  the  income 
from  the  land  for  the  present  and  ensuing  season. 
They  accordingly  enclosed  640  acres  with  a  suit- 
able fence,  and  contracted  for  the  breaking  up  of 
all  the  land  enclosed,  not  already  under  improve- 
ment ;  the  erection  of  a  small  frame  house  for  the 
use  of  persons  employed  on  the  premises,  and 
subdividing  the  land  enclosed  with  a  hedge,  into 
suitable  tracts  for  farming — the  estimated  cost  of 
which  is  about  $2,800. 

The  Board  not  deeming  it  advisable  to  enter 
upon  the  erection  of  the  school  buildings  until 
the  farm  was  improved,  and  other  preliminary 
steps  taken,  have  placed  the  entire  sum  of 
$10,000,  donated  for  building  purposes,  at  inte- 
rest, for  the  present. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

Joseph  D.  Hoag,  President. 

Salem,  Iowa,  Sth  month  10th,  1853. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Indian 
concern  is  given  in  our  tenth  number.  It  may 
be  observed  that,  to  enable  the  committee  to 
prosecute  this  interesting  concern,  the  meeting 
directed  that  $1200  should  be  raised  the  ensuing 
year,  and  forwarded  to  William  Crossman,  Trea- 
surer. 

Report  on  the  Concerns  of  the  People  of  Color. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  : 

Reports  have  been  received  from  all  the 
branches  of  this  committee,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  they  have  still  been  engaged  for  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  color, 
within  their  respective  limits,  in  advising  and 
assisting  them  in  the  way  of  schools,  which  is 
our  principal  means  of  being  useful  to  them. 

It  appears  that  there  have  been  twenty-six 
Schools,  mostly  for  three  months  each,  taught 
within  their  settlements,  the  past  year,  affording 
instruction  to  about  450  children.  In  some 
cases  Friends  have  been  the  Teachers  of  the 
Schools,  though  in  most,  they  have  been  taught 
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by  colored  and  white  persons  who  are  not  in 
membership  with  us. 

The  usual  branches  of  a  common  English  ed- 
ucation have  been  taught  in  the  schools,  and  the 
progress  of  the  children  in  learning  has  been 
generally  satisfactory. 

Several  First-day  Schools  have  been  taught 
amongst  them,  and  a  number  of  instances  of 
colored  children  attending  Friends'  Schools  are 
also  reported. 

Although  the  principal  labors  of  Friends  have 
been,  as  heretofore,  advisory  on  the  subject  of 
Education  and  Schools,  yet  the  Branches  report 
having  afforded  pecuniary  assistance  to  the 
amount  of  $240;  they  also  report  $235  paid  for 
the  relief  of  poor  persons  of  color,  in  different 
neighborhoods. 

One  Branch  also  reports  the  payment  of  $1 5 
for  the  release  of  a  colored  person  from  unlawful 
imprisonment  in  Kentucky,  and  some  of  them 
mention  affording  assistance  in  some  settlements 
in  procuring  Libraries  for  their  use. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

George  Evans,  Cleric. 

On  Third-day,  the  4th  of  1 0th  month,  a  com- 
mittee, appointed  at  a  previous  sitting  to  prepare 
a  memorial  to  the  Legislatures  of  Indiana,  Ohio? 
Illinois,  and  Iowa,  produced  the  following,  which 
was  read,  considered  and  adopted.  To  procure 
its  presentation,  two  Friends  were  nominated 
for  each  of  those  bodies : 

Memorial  on  Intemperance,  &c. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 

the  State  of  Indiana.    [And  the  same  to  Ohio, 

Illinois,  and  Iowa.]] 

The  Memorial  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
composed  of  that  portion  of  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends  residing  in  the  western  part  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa;  respectfully 
represents, 

That  actuated  by  a  desire  to  be  found  faithful 
in  promoting  the  great  work  of  righteousness, 
peace  and  temperance,  in  the  earth,  and  having 
the  welfare  of  our  beloved  country  at  heart,  we 
believe  it  to  be  our  imperative  duty  to  unite  with 
a  large  number  of  our  fellow-citizens,  who  are 
petitioning  for  legal  enactments  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  intemperance,  and  of  the  commerce  in 
intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  medicinal  and 
mechanical  purposes. 

More  than  thirty  years  since  we  adopted  the 
following  rule  of  Discipline  for  the  regulation  of 
our  members,  viz : 

"  Whilst,  therefore,  we  hold  it  to  be  an  indu- 
bitable truth,  that  moderation  and  temperance 
are  inseparable  from  the  Christian  religion,  we 
affectionately  beseech  our  members  to  abstain 
from  all  appearance  of  evil  in  relation  thereto. 
And  particularly  as  respects  the  use  of  intoxica- 
ting liquors  6f  every  description.    Is  it  not  af- 


fectingly  to  be  observed,  that  a  baneful  excess 
in  drinking  spirituous  liquors  is  prevalent 
amongst  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  land  ? 
How  evident  are  the  corrupting,  debasing  and 
ruinous  effects  consequent  upon  the  importation, 
distillation,  and  retailing  of  them,  whereby  in- 
temperance is  greatly  aided  and  encouraged,  to 
the  impoverishment  of  many,  distempering  the 
constitutions  and  understandings  of  many  more, 
and  increasing  vice  and  dissoluteness  in  the  land, 
with  which  many  religiously  attentive  minds 
have  long  been  painfully  exercised  ! 

"  It  is  the  fervent  desire  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, that  Friends  in  all  quarters  may  be  earnestly 
excited  to  suffer  the  affecting  importance  of  this 
evil,  religiously  to  impress  their  minds,  and  that 
Monthly  Meetings  may  labor  in  the  spirit  of  love 
and  tenderness  with  those  who  use  ardent  spirits 
as  an  article  of  drink  in  harvest,  or  on  other  oc- 
casions, the  medical  use  only  excepted,  and  also 
with  those  who  sell  or  grind  grain  for  distillation, 
or  furnish  fruit  or  other  materials  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  also  such  as  aid  the  business  by  fur- 
nishing vessels  to  prepare  or  hold  such  liquors, 
or  are  concerned  in  conveying  it  to  or  from  mar- 
ket, or  vend,  or  in  any  wise  aid  the  commerce  of 
that  article.  And  if  such  labor  prove  ineffectual 
to  reclaim  from  the  practice  or  encouragement  of 
so  desolating  an  evil,  and  after  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing such  by  brotherly  treatment  is  over,  Monthly 
Meetings  may  proceed  to  disown  them." — Book 
of  Discipline,  pages  59,  60. 

After  so  many  years'  experience,  as  a  Society, 
we  can  testify  to  the  practical  utility  of  such  a 
provision,  and  to  the  fact  that  no  difficulty  has 
been  found  in  carrying  it  thoroughly  into  execu- 
tion. This  being  our  practice,  we  feel  the  more 
emboldened  to  encourage  the  extension  of  the 
same  rule  to  the  community  at  large. 

As  "godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things 
having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of 
that  which  is  to  come,"  and  as  temperance  is  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  the  way  for  godliness,  we  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  belief  that  every  mea- 
sure which  will  tend  to  increase  virtue  and  mo- 
rality in  the  community,  and  stay  the  desolating 
evils  of  intemperance,  will,  in  the  end,  be  found 
to  result,  in  every  respect,  advantageously  to  the 
public. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  re- 
quest that  you  would  enact  such  a  law,  or  laws, 
as  will  entirely  prohibit  the  importation,  distilla- 
tion and  sale/of  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for 
•  medicinal  and  mechanical  purposes. 

In  conclusion,  feeling  that  in  the  making  and 
administration  of  our  laws,  we  are  responsible  to 
Him  who  ruleth  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  measureth  out  retribution  upon  those  who 
obey  not  His  Gospel,  our  prayers  are  that  you  be 
guided  by  Best  Wisdom  to  the  enactment  of  such 
laws  as  will  tend  the  most  effectually  to  suppress 
the  evils  of  intemperance. 
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Copy  of  a  Minute  on  the  subject  of  Slavery, 

adopted  by  the  Neto  England  Yearly  Meeting, 

and  sent  as  a  Postscript  to  their  Epistle  in  1853, 

to  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  The  testimony  cf  our  religious  society  against 
the  iniquitous  system  of  Slavery  as  it  exists  in 
some  parts  of  our  highly  favored  country,  which 
has  now  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  dear  to 
Friends,  and,  as  they  have  believed,  has  been 
incumbent  upon  them  faithfully  to  uphold  as  a 
religious  testimony,  and  to  be  borne  upon  re- 
ligious grounds,  is,  we  trust,  regarded  by  Friends 
as  increasingly  important. 

It  is  and  must  be  matter  of  grief  and  concern 
to  Friends,  that  the  tendency  of  the  legislation 
of  our  country  should  be  in  any  way  designed  to 
foster,  perpetuate,  or  protect  this  system,  so  full 
of  evil,  or  that  under  any  contingency  any  of  us 
or  our  fellow-countrymen,  and  especially  those 
who  are  comparatively  free  from  immediate  con- 
nection with  it,  should  be  required  by  such 
legislation  to  aid  in  its  support. 

We  believe  Friends  are  called  upon  faithfully 
to  maintain  the  testimony  to  their  abiding  con- 
viction that  Slavery  in  its  nature  and  in  its  effects 
is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  our 
holy  religion.  How  diiferent  are  its  require- 
ments from  that  divine  precept  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,  for  this 
is  the  law  and  the  prophets." 

A  system  thus  characterized  by  evil,  is  so 
entirely  opposed  to  our  religious  profession,  that 
we  cannot  sanction  or  uphold  it  in  any  degree, 
without  at  the  same  time  being  unfaithful  and 
inconsistent — hence  no  compromises,  no  human 
agreements,  no  human  enactments  even,  can 
render  its  support  just  or  right. 

We  repeat,  the  testimony  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  against  Slavery  is  a  religious  one,  and  is 
to  be  borne  on  religious  ground  alone — with  firm- 
ness, yet  with  meekness — in  humility,  in  love, 
in  faith,  and  with  a  single  eye  to  our  duty  and 
accountability  to  Him  who  created  us — with  no 
view  to  worldly  advantage  or  to  please  men,  but 
with  singleness  of  purpose  as  unto  God. 

We  believe  the  testimony  of  Friends  on  this 
subject,  consistently  borne,  is  and  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  an  all- wise  Providence,  among  the 
means  by  which,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  evils  of 
Slavery  are  to  be  done  away.  How  important 
then  that  we  be  faithful  herein.  We  are  engaged 
earnestly  to  exhort  all  Friends  that  they  con- 
tinue tu  bear  this  testimony  unflinchingly  before 
the  world,  and  against  the  requirements  of 
Slavery  in  all  their  forms,  as  well  as  against  every 
measure  calculated  to  strengthen  or  perpetuate 
this  lamentable  evil." 


•rnrc  msiiop  and  his  birds. 
A  worthy  Bishop,  who  lately  died,  had  for  his 
arms  two  fieldfares,  with  the  motto,  "Are  not 
two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?"  This  strange 
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coat  of  arms  bad  often  excited  attention,  and 
many  persons  bad  wished  to  know  its  origin,  as 
it  was  generally  reported  that  the  Bishop  had 
chosen  it  for  himself,  and  that  it  bore  reference 
to  some  event  in  his  early  life.  One  day  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  asked  him  its  meaning,  and 
the  Bishop  replied  by  relating  the  following 
story  : 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  there  resided  a  little 
boy  at  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
His  parents  were  very  poor,  and,  almost  as  soon 
as  the  boy  could  walk,  he  was  sent  into  the  woods 
to  pick  up  sticks  for  fuel.  When  he  grew  older, 
his  father  taught  him  to  pick  the  juniper  berries, 
and  carry  them  to  a  neighboring  distiller,  who 
wanted  them  for  making  hollands.  Day  by  day 
the  poor  boy  went  to  his  task,  and  on  his  road  he 
passed  by  the  open  windows  of  the  village  school, 
where  he  saw  the  schoolmaster  teaching  a  num- 
ber of  boys  about  the  same  age  as  himself.  He 
looked  at  these  boys  with  feelings  almost  of  envy, 
so  earnestly  did  he  long  to  be  among  them.  He 
knew  that  it  was  in  vain  to  ask  his  father  to  send 
him  to  school,  for  he  knew  his  parents  had  no 
money  to  pay  the  schoolmaster;  and  he  often 
passed  the  whole  day  thinking,  while  he  was  ga- 
thering his  juniper  berries,  what,  he  could  pos- 
sibly do  to  please  the  schoolmaster,  in  the  hope 
of  getting  some  lessons.  One  day,  when  he  was 
walking  along,  he  saw  two  of  the  boys  belonging 
to  the  school,  trying  to  set  a  bird  trap,  and  he 
asked  them  what  it  was  for  ?  The  boys  told  him 
that  the  schoolmaster  was  very  fond  of  fieldfares, 
and  that  they  were  setting  a  trap  to  catch  some. 
This  delighted  the  poor  boy,  for  he  recollected 
that  he  had  often  seen  a  great  number  of  these 
birds  in  the  juniper  wood,  where  they  came  to 
eat  the  berries,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  he  could 
catch  some. 

The  next  day  the  little  boy  borrowed  an  old 
basket  of  his  mother,  and  when  he  went  to  the 
wood  he  had  the  great  delight  to  catch  two  field- 
fares. He  put  them  in  the  basket,  and  tying  an 
old  handkerchief  over  it,  he  took  them  to  the 
schoolmaster's  house.  Just  as  he  arrived  at  the 
door,  he  saw  the  two  little  boys  who  had  been 
setting  the  trap,  and  with  some  alarm  he  asked 
them  if  they  had  caught  any  birds.  They  an- 
swered in  the  negative  ;  and  the  boy,  his  heart 
beating  with  joy,  gained  admittance  to  the  school- 
master's presence.  In  a  few  words  he  told  how 
he  had  seen  the  boys  setting  the  trap,  how  he 
had  caught  the  birds  to  bring  them  a  present  to 
his  master. 

"  A  present  my  good  boy  I"  cried  the  school- 
master; "you  do  not  look  as  if  you  could  afford 
to  make  presents.  Tell  me  your  price,  and  I  will 
pay  it  to  you,  and  thank  you  besides." 

"  I  would  rather  give  them  to  you,  sir,  if  you 
please,"  said  the  boy. 

The  schoolmaster  looked  at  the  boy  as  he  stood 
before  him,  with  bare  head  and  feet,  and  ragged 
trowscrs  that  reached  only  half  May  down  his 
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naked  legs.  "  You  are  a  singular  boy !"  said  he, 
"  but  if  you  will  not  take  money,  you  must  tell 
me  wbat  I  can  do  for  you,  as  I  cannot  accept 
your  present  without  doing  something  for  you  in 
return.  Is  there  anything  that  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  I"  said  the  boy  with  delight ;  "  you 
can  do  for  me  what  I  should  like  better  than  any 
thing  else  !" 

"What  is  that?"  asked  the  schoolmaster 
smiling. 

"  Teach  me  to  read,"  cried  the  boy,  falling  on 
his  knees  ;  "  oh,  dear,  kind  sir,  teach  me  to  read." 

The  schoolmaster  complied.  The  boy  came  to 
him  at  all  his  leisure  hours,  and  learnt  so  rapidly, 
that  the  schoolmaster  recommended  him  to  a 
nobleman  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood.  This 
gentleman,  who  was  as  noble  in  his  mind  as  in 
his  birth,  patronized  the  poor  boy,  and  sent  him 
to  Ratisbon.  The  boy  profited  by  his  opportuni- 
ties, and  when  he  rose,  as  he  soon  did,  to  wealth 
and  honors,  he  adopted  two  fieldfares  in  his  arms. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  the  Bishop's 
friend. 

"  I  mean,"  returned  the  Bishop,  with  a  smile, 
"  that  the  poor  boy  was  myself." — Epis.  Rec. 

Had  this  poor  boy,  instead  of  being  born  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  within  the  dominions 
of  a  German  despot,  drawn  his  first  breath  on  the 
shores  of  the  Savannah  or  Cooper  river,  in  the 
most  free  and  enlightened  republic  on  the  earthy 
and  been  covered  with  a  skin  not  colored  like 
our  own,  the  good  natured  schoolmaster  would 
probably  have  told  him  that,  however  grateful 
he  felt  for  his  proffered  gift,  the  laws  of  his 
country  sternly  prohibited  a  compliance  with  his 
request ;  and  that  if  he  should  teach  him  to  read 
he  would  himself  be  subjected  to  a  fine  which  he 
could  not  afford.  And  if  the  schoolmaster's  fond- 
ness for  birds  had  overpowered  his  regard  for  the 
laws  of  the  land,  no  literary  instruction  which 
could  have  been  imparted  to  him,  could  possibly 
have  opened  the  poor  boy's  way  to  eminence  and 
wealth. 


REMOTE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  "MODERATE"  USE  OF 
ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS. 
Now  if  bitter  beer,  or  any  other  favorite  malt 
liquor  habitually  taken  in  "  moderation,"  has  any 
influence  at  all  upon  the  functional  activity  of 
the  stomach,  that  influence  must  be  either  to  in- 
crease, to  diminish,  or  to  prevent  that  which  is 
natural  to  it.  From  the  language  used  by  the 
advocates  of  these  liquors,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  they  would  choose  the  former  of  these  alter- 
natives ;  and  it  will  then  be  for  them  to  reply  to 
the  question, — What  good  can  arise  from  habitu- 
ally exciting  an  organ,  that  is  already  in  a  state 
of  healthful  activity?    It  would  be  just  as  ra- 


tional for  a  man  who  already  sleeps  soundly 
through  the  whole  night,  to  take  an  habitual 
narcotic  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  repose ; 
or  for  a  man  who  finds  no  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing the  erect  posture  by  the  natural  action  of  the 
muscles  of  his  back,  to  construct  an  artificial  sup- 
port for  the  purpose  of  relieving  them  of  the 
strain  which  they  are  adapted  to  bear.  Every 
one  knows  that,  in  either  of  these  cases,  the  organ 
thus  assisted  will  gradually  lose  its  own  indepen- 
dent vigor,  and  will  come  at  last  to  require  the 
artificial  support,  without  which  it  could  at  first 
have  discharged  its  full  share  of  duty.  And  ex- 
perience shows,  in  like  manner,  that  those  who 
have  long  been  habituated  to  the  "  moderate  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages  with  their  meals,  are  sel- 
dom able  to  discontinue  them  without  a  tempo- 
rary loss  of  appetite  and  of  digestive  power ;  un- 
less, indeed,  their  place  be  supplied  by  the  more 
wholesome  excitement  of  fresh  air  and  exercise. 

The  whole  tendency  of  modern  pathological 
research  has  been  to  show,  that  the  human  frame, 
if  endowed  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  inherent 
vigor,  is  no  otherwise  incident  to  disease,  than  as 
it  is  in  various  ways  subjected  to  the  agency  of 
causes  which  produce  a  departure  from  the  nor- 
mal play  of  its  functions ;  and  that  although  old 
age  and  decay  are  inevitable,  diseases  are  not, 
being  preventible  in  the  precise  proportion  in 
which  we  are  able  to  discover  and  eradicate  their 
causes. 

In  chronic  disease  we  find  that  the  organ  has, 
so  to  speak,  grown  to  its  perverted  action ;  so 
that  no  curative  measure  is  permanently  benefi- 
cial, which  does  not  first  act  by  withdrawing  the 
cause  of  original  departure  from  the  healthy  state, 
and  by  placing  the  organ  in  the  best  condition  for 
its  recovery.  We  are  fully  justified,  therefore, 
by  all  that  we  know  of  the  causes  of  disease,  in 
asserting  that  the  habitual  use  of  Alcoholic  liquors 
by  healthy  individuals,  even  in  small  quantities, 
is  likely,  when  sufficiently  protracted,  to  favor 
the  development  of  such  chronic  disorders  as 
originally  depend  upon  an  irregularity  in  the 
movement  of  the  circulating  current,  or  are  liable 
to  be  augmented  by  it. — " Physiology  of  Tempe- 
rance and  Total  Abstinence,"  by  Dr.  Carpenter. 


EMPTY  GAOLS. 
The  Burlington  (Vermont)  Courier  says,  that 
last  year,  when  the  present  gaoler  took  charge  of 
the  gaol,  there  were  seven  in  its  cells,  and  that 
there  have  since  been,  at  different  times,  thirty 
others ;  but  now,  since  the  Vermont  Maine  Law 
has  had  time  to  produce  its  legitimate  effects, 
locks  and  keys  are  useless,  as  the  gaol  is  without 
a  tenant.  This  is  the  third  gaol  in  Vermont 
which  has  been  emptied  by  the  new  prohibitory 
liquor  law,  and  the  editor  very  properly  adds  : 
"The  simple  truth  is,  the  sale  of  liquor  peoples 
gaols — prohibiting  its  sale  empties  them;  and  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  people  to  say  which  they 
will  have." 
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EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  OF  J.  ROBERTS. 

Monrovia,  July  6,  1853. 

Why  the  United  States  are  so  indifferent  to  the 
advantages  which  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
before  a  great  many  years,  result  from  the  traffic 
of  this  coast,  is  really  unaccountable.  It  does 
appear  to  me  in  view  of  many  considerations, 
both  in  relation  to  colonization  and  commerce, 
that  the  establishing  of  a  speedy  and  direct  com- 
munication between  the  United  States  and  Libe- 
ria, is  even  now  a  matter  of  no  little  importance. 
The  rapidity  with  which  commerce  is  increasing 
along  this  coast,  is  almost  incredible — though 
easily  accounted  for.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  and  of  the  inte- 
rior— who  once  obtained  their  supply  of  foreign 
goods  by  means  of  the  slave  trade — now  that  that 
odious  traffic,  at  least  on  this  part  of  the  African 
coast,  is  abolished,  have  necessarily  to  turn 
their  attention  to  legitimate  commerce — the  col- 
lection of  palm  oil,  camwood,  ivory,  &c,  to  pro- 
cure their  accustomed  supply  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise. 

A  few  days  since,  an  old  Chief,  who  had  come 
down  with  a  large  caravan  from  the  interior, 
some  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles,  called  on  me, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  remarked  that 
he  had  felt  exceedingly  indignant  toward  the 
Libcrians  for  interfering  with  the  slave  trade. 
His  grandfather  and  his  father,  he  said,  for 
many,  many  years,  had  sold  slaves,  and  they 
were  rich,  but  the  Liberiacs  had  made  him  poor; 
he  had,  therefore,  intended  never  to  visit  Mon- 
rovia, or  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Ameri- 
cans.   He  was  now  convinced,  however,  that  the 
slave  trade  was  very  cruel ;  that  it  has  produced 
a  great  deal  of  distress  and  suffering  among  the 
country  people :  and  when  he  used  to  sell  slaves 
lie  often  felt  much  disquietude,  and  he  was  now 
very  glad  that  the  Liberiaus  had  interposed  to 
prevent  the  foreign  slave  trade ;  but,  says  the 
old  fellow,  with  an  arch  smile,  "  Merica  man 
must  no  talk  slave  palaver  gin,  s'posc  we  no  sell 
him  Spanyar  man."    Meaning,  of  course,  we 
must  not  interfere  with  domestic  slave  trade. 

For  the  last  year,  he  said,  he  had  employed 
the  slaves  he  would  have  sold,  had  an  opportu- 
nity offered,  in  cultivating  large  rice  fields,  and 
in  making  palm  oil,  collecting  cam  wood,  &c, 
which  he  found  yielded  him  more  than  the  amount 
he  would  have  received  for  his  slaves,  had  he 
sold  them.  And  this  sentiment  is  almost  daily 
expressed  by  many  of  the  chiefs  in  our  neigh- 
borhood. The  great  trouble  now  is,  and  to  which 
we  arc  turning  attention,  the  extinction  of  do- 
mestic slavery  among  the  native  tribes.  Truly, 
domestic  shivery  in  Africa  is  not  what  it  is  in 
the  United  States.  In  Africa,  the  master  and 
Blare  not  uncommonly  eat  cut  of  the  same  dish 
— the  slave  sometimes  aspires  and  gains  the  hand 
of  his  master's  daughter;  and  many  instances 
arc  known  where  slaves  have  distinguished  them- 


selves, and  been  placed  at  the  head  of  powerful 
tribes 

But  while  a  slave,  he  is  subject  to  the  will  of 
his  master,  may  be  punished  severely,  and  often 
unjustly,  with  impunity — his  labor  is  not  his 
own,  and  the  degradation  he  feels  blunts  his  en- 
ergies, and  unfits  him  for  usefulness  as  a  mem- 
ber of  community.  Slavery,  however,  in  its 
mildest  form,  is  unjust  and  unholy,  and  when- 
ever it  comes  within  my  reach,  shall  have  against 
it  the  whole  weight  of  my  influence.  We  shall 
doubtless  have  considerable  difficulty  with  some 
of  the  chiefs,  in  regard  to  this  matter  ;  but  I  am 
quite  sanguine  we  shall  succeed.  The  fact  is, 
Liberia  is  now  the  Canada  of  Africa  for  fugitive 
slaves.  Slaves  are  constantly  taking  refuge  within 
our  jurisdiction. 

You  are  quite  right  in  regard  to  the  incorrect- 
ness of  Mr.  Hanson's  statement  respecting  the 
quantity  of  palm  oil  annually  exported  from  the 
African  coast.  I  question  whether  it  exceeds, 
even  now,  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  tons:  Li- 
beria yields  at  present  about  eight  thousand  tons, 
which  is  an  increase  of  at  least  25  per  cent, 
within  the  last  three  years.  Three  years  more 
at  the  present  rate  will  give  us,  I  should  think, 
about  50  per  cent.  Liberia,  my  dear  sir,  is  a 
child  of  Providence,  as  the  past  clearly  shows ; 
and  though  she  may  yet,  in  her  progress,  have  to 
contend  against  crafty  men  and  sore  difficulties, 
she  will  be  sustained,  and  outlive  them  all. — 
Colonization  Herald. 


GOOD  AND  BAD  ROADS. 

Governor  Clinton  estimated,  soon  after  the- 
completion  of  the  Erie  Canal,  that  western  New 
York  had  been  enriched  by  that  great  work  to 
an  amount  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
What  the  entire  benefit  maybe  up  to  the  present 
time,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  when  the  increased 
value  of  farms,  and  of  the  cities  it  has  created, 
are  all  taken  into  account.    We  mention  this  as 
a  single  example  of  the  influence  which  facilities 
for  carriage  to  market  actually  exert  on  the  value 
of  every  man's  real  estate.    Yet  the  canal-boat 
conveys  the  single  farmer's  products  to  market 
only  a  few  times  during  the  whole  twelve  months  ; 
while  the  common  highway  is  used  by  him  du- 
ring almost  every  day  in  the  year.  Speculators 
who  own  lands,  deem  it  of  high  importance  to 
secure  a  railway  in  the  neighborhood ;  but  they 
seem  to  forget  that  excellent  roads  exert  an  equal 
or  greater  influence  on  the  value  of  their  pro- 
perty.   We  have  known  single  hundred-acre 
farms  increased  in  price  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars  each  in  a  single  year,  by  the  construction 
of  a  first-rate  road  through  them,  where  the  pub- 
lic way  was  before  a  collection  of  ruts  and  pud- 
dles; and  every  one  may  observe  the  difference 
in  the  market  price  of  land  on  a  well-kept  road 
and  on  a  poor  and  impassable  one,  in  the  same 
immediate  neighborhood. 
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Why  is  it  then,  that  the  great  mass  of  our 
farming  population  bestow  so  little  thought  on 
the  construction  of  their  roads — except  it  be, 
perhaps,  to  contrive  to  work  out  their  highway 
taxes  with  as  little  labor  as  possible?  The  an- 
swer must  be,  that  it  results  from  an  entire  blind- 
ness to  their  own  interests — a  total  want  of 
thought  in  the  right  direction — for  a  tithe  of  the 
skill  and  labor  that  they  bestow  on  a  crop  of  po- 
tatoes, would  often  accomplish  a  more  valuable 
result  in  securing  good  roads. 

One  great  loss  arises  from  sacrificing  the  whole 
public  interest  to  the  interest  of  a  single  land- 
owner. In  other  words,  the  road  is  made  crooked, 
or  made  to  pass  over  a  hill,  that  it  may  not  spoil 
the  shape  of  some  particular  corn-field  or  calf- 
pasture.  We  have  known  a  greatly  travelled 
road  to  be  changed  from  a  short  diagonal  through 
a  certain  politician's  field,  to  a  circuitous  route 
through  mud  and  around  'stumps,  in  order  to 
leave  the  field  entire — and  the  public  were  com- 
pelled during  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  for  365 
days  in  each  year,  and  so  far  as  they  know, 
through  all  coming  time,  to  travel  a  needless  dis- 
tance, in  order  that  Squire  Bumpkin  might  ar- 
range his  pig-lot  to  better  advantage. 

In  another  case,  one  of  the  main  avenues  to  a 
populous  village  is  made  to  ascend  a  hill  and 
then  pass  down  again,  in  doing  which  it  makes 
a  right-angle  and  traverses  a  distance  of  half  a 
mile  more  than  would  have  been  required  on  a 
level,  obliquely  through  a  valley.  A  little 
calculation  has  shown  that  the  yearly  cost  in 
time,  and  in  wear  and  tear  of  horses  and  car- 
riages, would  more  than  pay  the  interest  on 
the  whole  farm  thus  saved  from  a  few  trian- 
gular fields. 

There  are  numerous  instances  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  where  the  same  one-sided  interest 
has  sent  the  never-ceasing  throng  of  travel  and 
of  loaded  teams  up  over  a  fatiguing  hill,  in  order 
that  the  road  might  lie  on  "  the  line  of  lots ;" 
and  where  a  slight  flexure  of  a  few  rods  to  the 
right  or  left,  frequently  without  any  increase  in 
distance,  would  save  a  perpetually  increasing 
amount  of  hard  scrabble,  and  jerk,  and  over- 
strained muscle.  Not  three  miles  from  the  resi- 
dence of  the  writer,  is  just  such  a  hill,  over 
which  an  important  road  passes  from  a  large  vil- 
lage to  a  near  and  thronged  railway-station — 
and  over  this  hill  these  villagers  will  have  to 
climb  incessantly,  until  farmer  Somebody  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  is  willing  to  have  eleven  yards  of 
his  cornfield  encroached  upon  to  make  a  level  road. 
Within  ten  miles  of  this  spot,  there  are  more 
^  than  ten  similar  illustrations  of  folly.  Yet  the 
community  in  which  these  absurdities  exist 
are  reputed  unusually  intelligent  on  general  sub- 
jects— we  believe  they  have  only  followed  the 
common  fashion  of  utter  thoughtlessness  and  of 
full-deyeloped  stupidity,  which  seems  to  prevail 
pretty  extensively  all  over  the  country  on  the 
subject  of  road-making.    We  should  not  have 


dwelt  so  long  on  this  subject  had  not  the  evil 
been  one  of  really  serious  magnitude. 

Throwing  aside  the  countless  conveniencies 
merely,  that  are  afforded  by  good  and  easy  travel- 
ing, and  the  saving  of  time,  team,  harness,  and 
wagons ;  throwing  all  these  oitt  of  the  estimate, 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in  a 
single  township,  between  the  best  and  the  worst 
public  roads,  would  often  amount  to  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  dollars.  For  who  would  not  rather 
give  fifty  dollars  an  acre  where  the  roads  were 
all  fine,  than  forty,  where  sloughs  were  only  con- 
nected by  ruts,  and  ruts  by  puddles,  the  one  a 
thriving,  the  other  a  slip-shod  population  ?  Now, 
a  township  of  six  miles  square  would  be  twenty- 
three  thousand  acres;  ten  dollars  of  increased 
value  on  each  of  these  would  be  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand — a  sum  that  would  pay  for  a 
large  amount  of  road-making,  and  the  thought  of 
which  ought  to  stimulate  every  mortar-bed  buil- 
der to  a  wiser  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  to  "  mead  oar  ways." — 
Country  Gentleman. 


News  from  India  in  Ten  Days — Passen- 
gers in  Three  Weeks. — Within  a  twelvemonth 
of  the  present  date  a  railway  will  be  completed 
from  Ostend  to  Trieste,  a  distance  of  1,500  miles, 
in  which  there  are  even  now  only  two  considerable 
breaks.  Letters,  passengers  and  parcels  will  then 
occupy  little  more  than  two  days  from  the  shores 
of  the  Channel  to  those  of  the  Adriatic  ;  four  days 
more  will  take  them  to  Egypt,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  railway  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  now  rapidly 
advancing,  they  may  within  36  hours  be  afloat  on 
the  Red  Sea,  and  in  twelve  days  thereafter  be  safe 
in  Bombay,  or  within  three  weeks  of  their  leaving 
London.  Within  this  date  the  electric  telegraph, 
now  preparing  to  be  laid  across  the  Mediterranean, 
will  have  reached  Suez,  and  the  4000  miles  of  wire 
which  have  already  reached  Calcutta  will  connect 
every  great  town  in  India  with  the  port  of  Bom- 
bay; so  that  before  the  year  1856  expires  we  shall 
have  communication  by  electric  telegraph  in  10 
or  11  days'  time  with  every  part  of  India,  and  by 
a  steamer  and  rail  from  Bombay  in  21. — Lon- 
don Morning  Chron. 


ON  THE  RECENT  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

"Behold,  I  come  as  a  thipfi". 

Not  on  a  bed  of  languishing 
With  hours  passed  in  pain — 
And  where  there  ever  is  a  hope 
That  we  shall  rise  again; 

Not  drooping,  or  in  sadness, 
Nor  dreaming  he  was  nigh — 
When  came  the  pallid  messenger 
With  his  mandate  from  on  high. 

And  what  recks  it  to  the  soul  that's  free, 
How  sudden  falls  the  blow, 
When  in  unerring  wisdom,  He 
Decrees  it  shall  be  so. 
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'Tis  ours,  while  in  this  transient  state 
To  scan  his  holy  word — 
And  here  like  faithful  servants  wait 
The  coming  of  our  Lord.  Henry. 
District  of  Belmont. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  steamship  Cana- 
da, with  Liverpool  dates  to  the  12th  ult.,  arrived 
at  Halifax,  on  the  24th. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  had  declared  war  against 
Turkey.  Several  battles  had  already  taken  place, 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  in  all  of  which  the  Turks 
had  been  victorious.  On  the  2d  and  3d  ult.,  the 
Turks  crossed  the  Danube,  from  Turtukai  to  Olte- 
nitza,to\he  number  of  18,000  men,  and  were  attack- 
ed on  the  4th  by  Gen.  Parlof,with  9000  men.  The 
battle  lasted  three  hours,  the  Turks  remainingmas- 
ters  of  the  field.  In  a  subsequent  battle,  the  main 
body  of  the  Russians,  from  20,000  to  40,000  strong, 
under  Gen.  Danenberg,  was  defeated  by  the  Turks, 
and  driven  back  to  Bucharest.  In  this  engagement 
fourteen  Russian  superior  officers  were  killed. 

Kalarche  was  occupied  by  4000  Turks ;  2000 
had  established  themselves  on  the  island  in  front 
ofGiurgivo,  and  12,000  were  in  Lesser  Wallachia. 
There  are  rumors  of  several  other  movements  of 
the  Turks  at  different  ports  along  the  Danube. — 
Skirmishes  were  constantly  occurring  at  the  out- 
posts. 

Three  several  engagements  had  also  taken  place 
in  Asia,  in  all  of  which  the  Russians  were  defeat- 
ed. In  the  last  of  these,  the  Russians  fled  and 
were  pursued  by  the  Turks,  who  planted  the 
Sultan's  standard  and  made  their  quarters  at  Orel- 
li,  eight  hours  distance  from  Ciorockdere,  where 
the  battle  began. 

The  policy  of  Russia  is  supposed  to  be  to  draw 
the  Turks  from  their  present  advantageous  posi- 
tions, and  bring  them  to  a  battle  that  shall  decide 
the  campaign.  The  intention  of  Omar  Pasha  is  to 
keep  his  promise  to  drive  the  Russians  from  tlje 
Principalities,  and  to  make  his  head  quarters  at 
Bucharest. 

Diplomacy  lags  hopelessly  in  the  rear  of  the 
fighting,  and  even  yet  hopes  to  adjust  matters,  but 
not  till  after  a  decisive  battle  shall  have  been 
fought. 

Typhus  fever  was  raging  in  the  Russian  ranks, 
and  had  reduced  the  fighting  men  to  85,000.  It 
would  require  six  weeks  for  reinforcements  to 
reach  them. 

The  Porte  has  decided  that  foreign  refugees  can- 
not be  employed  in  Europe,  but  that  they  may 
serve  in  Asia. 

ENGLAND. — In  view  of  the  important  news  from 
the  Bast,  it  was  expected  that  Parliament  would 
assemble  forthwith. 

The  British  fleet  at  Spitshead  had  been  ordered 
to  be  ready  Ibr  sea  by  the  11th  ult.  Its  destina- 
tion was  not  known. 

France. — The  trial  of  the  conspirators  in  the 
celebrated  Opera  plot  has  adduced  clear  evidence 
ot  u  actual  conspiracy  and  plot  to  assassinate  the 
Emperor  Napoleon. 

The  metal  foundries  in  France  were  strongly 
urging  the  Government  to  reduce  the  duty  on  me- 
tals. This  had  caused  a  speculation  in  British 
Iron. 


Austria. — Austria  was  concentrating  a  force  on 
the  Servian  frontier.  The  Servian  Government 
had  ordered  the  population  to  arm,  and  had  in- 
formed the  Porte  that  neither  Austria  nor  Russia 
would  be  permitted  to  occupy  Servia. 

The  Porte  has  informed  Austria  that  Turkey 
will  expect  her  to  prohibit  the  Russians  from  sup- 
plying the  Montenegrins  with  arms  through  port 
Cattaro. 

It  is  said  that  Austria  offers  to  remain  neutral 
on  condition  that  the  Porte  will  not  employ  Aus- 
trian refugees  in  the  army. 

Italy. — The  news  from  the  East  has  created 
great  excitement  among  the  young  soldiers  of  the 
French  army  of  occupation,  and  also  among  the 
oldest  veterans  of  the  service,  and  numerous 
applications  have  been  transmitted  to  the  compe- 
tent authorities  for  permission  to  witness  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Turkish  army. 

India  and  China. — The  India  mail  had  arrived 
at  Alexandria  with  Bombay  dates  to  10th  month 
14th,  and  Hong-Kong  to  9th  month  27th. 

The  English  troops  in  Burmah  were  in  a  state 
of  siege,  and  the  steamers  were  continually  fired 
upon  in  going  up  and  down  the  river.  The  coun- 
try was  in  possession  of  the  followers  of  Meatoon 
and  other  chiefs  of  rank,  who  stated  that  they 
were  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  King  of 
Ava. 

Shanghai  has  been  occupied,  since  the  7th  of 
the  9th  month,  by  a  band  of  the  insurgents.  The 
Government  troops  had  been  completely  routed 
at  Amoy  by  the  revolutionists. 

California. — The  steamship  United  States  ar- 
rived at  New  Orleans  on  the  26th  of  11th  month, 
with  San  Francisco  dates  to  1 1th  month  1st.  The 
total  amount  of  treasure  shipped  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  1 1th  month  1st,  bv  both  routes,  amounted 
to  $2,750,000,  exclusive  of  that  in  the  hands  of 
passengers. 

The  Sonora  fillibustering  expedition  attracted 
little  sympathy,  and  it  would  probably  prove  a 
failure. 

Emigration  to  Australia  had  ceased. 

The  whaling  ship  Citizen,  of  New  Bedford,  has 
been  lost  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  A  portion  of  her 
crew  wrere  saved  after  enduring  terrible  suffer- 
ing. 

Sandwich  Islands.  —  Another  change  in  the 
Ministry  has  been  made,  Prince  Kamehameha 
having  resigned  the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  and 
John  Young  having  been  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Domestic. — A  sixpenny  saving  bank  has  been 
established  in  New  York,  and  is  realizing  an  un- 
expected success.  Its  effect  in  encouraging  in- 
dustry, economy,  temperance  and  thrift  among  the 
poor  youth  of  the  city,  is  said  to  be  very  apparent. 
The  sixpenny  deposits  now  amount  to  $23,000. 

The  official  returns  of  the  vote  on  the  Prohibi- 
tory Law  in  Wisconsin,  as  far  as  received,  show  a 
majority  for  the  law  of  243.  The  Free  Democrat 
says  that  the  full  returns  will  increase  this  majority 
to  two  thousand. 

The  majority  of  both  Houses  of  the  New  York 
Legislature,  is  in  favor  of  the  Maine  Law.  So  the 
Tribune  claims,  and  the  Herald  reluctantly  ad- 
mits it. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  IN  NORWAY. 
(Continued  from  page  179.) 

Among  the  persecutions  to  which  Friends  of 
Norway  were  exposed,  we  find  it  noted  about 
1840  that  two  estimable  young  Friends,  Endre 
I.  Dahl  and  Maria  Endberg,  having  been  mar- 
ried agreeably  to  the  order  of  our  Society,  were, 
for  that  cause,  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of 
ten  days,  to  be  kept  on  bread  and  water ;  which 
treatment  was  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  the 
magistrate  should  appoint,  until  all  expenses  re- 
quired of  them  should  be  paid.  The  marriage 
also  was  directed  to  be  annulled.  But  this  sen- 
tence was  finally  set  aside  by  the  King.  Soren 
Ericksen,  of  Stagland,  who  had  a  wife  and  six 
children,  was  prosecuted  for  not  baptizing  two 
of  his  children;  and  one  horse,  six  cows,  and 
some  sheep  were  distrained.  These  were  nearly 
all  the  cattle  he  possessed.  The  value  is  said  to 
have  been  £13  English ;  showing,  we  should 
suppose,  the  very  high  value  of  money  there. 

About  this  time,  the  heavy  sufferings  to  which 
the  Friends  of  Stavanger  were  subjected,  excited 
the  tender  sympathy  of  Friends  in  England.  Our 
late  dear  friend,  Jonathan  Backhouse,  of  Dar- 
lington, sought  to  alleviate  their  sufferings  a 
little,  by  a  donation  of  ten  pounds ;  of  which, 
seven  pounds  were  directed  to  be  given  to  Soren 
Ericksen,  of  Stagland,  in  consideration  of  the 
very  heavy  distraint  upon  him.  Elias  Tasted 
remarks  that  he  felt  diffident  in  receiving  the 
kind,  benevolent  gift;  and  with  great  tenderness 
and  love,  wished  his  thankfulness  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  liberal-minded  donor.  Three  pounds  were 
tendered  to  the  new  married  couple,  Endre  and 


Maria  Dahl,  under  an  apprehension  that  they 
had  already  been  subjected  to  the  suffering 
awarded  by  the  court,  on  account  of  the  manner 
of  their  marriage ;  but  these  dear  Friends  posi- 
tively declined  receiving  the  kind  offer,  on  two 
grounds ;  first,  that  the  threatened  suffering  had 
not  yet  been  inflicted ;  and  secondly,  that  they 
were  in  circumstances  not  requiring  such  aid. 
It  was  therefore  directed  to  be  given  to  other 
poor  persons. 

On  the  same  occasion,  an  appeal  was  made  on 
behalf  of  our  suffering  fellow  professors,  to  those 
in  authority  at  Stavanger,  in  a  paper  written  by 
a  Friend  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  which  was  at- 
tended with  a  favourable  result.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  To  the  justices,  magistrates,  and  persons  in- 
authority  at  Stavanger,  and  such  other  places  in 
Norway,  -where  there  may  be  any  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers,  residing. 

"  The  undersigned,  being  an  acknowledged 
minister  of  the  aforesaid  religious  Society  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  G-reat  Britain,  sendeth 
greeting. 

"  Permit  me  to  plead  with  you  on  behalf  of 
my  fellow  professors  of  the  same  faith,  your 
countrymen  ;  some  of  whom,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed, are  at  times  treated  as  evil  doers,  and 
punished  as  such  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
merely  because  they  conscientiously  endeavor  to 
serve  G-od  in  the  way  which  they  believe  is  ac- 
ceptable to  Him,  but  which  happens  not  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  professors 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  of  which,  as  I  under- 
stand, yourselves,  with  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  your  nation,  are  members. 

"To  compel  men  to  worship  God  in  a  manner 
which  they  are  persuaded  would  not  be  accepta- 
ble unto  Him,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh, 
and  to  practice  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  which  they  have  not  faith,  and  which 
they  are  conscientiously  persuaded  are  not  called 
for  at  their  hands  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  God  hath  given  to  be  the  Head  over  all 
things  to  his  own  church ;  this  would  only  be  to 
grieve  and  oppress  tender  consciences,  and  can- 
not promote  true  religion  ;  for,  as  the  apostle  de- 
clares, in  these  things  every  man  should  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind;  for  '  whatsoever  is 
not  of  faith  is  sin.' 
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"  About  two  years  ago,  under  the  government 
of  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  compel  the  members  of  the  ancient  Lutheran 
church  to  adopt  a  Liturgy,  and  to  worship  God 
in  a  manner  which  they  did  not  believe  was  right 
for  them  to  do,  and  to  have  their  children  bap- 
tized and  instructed  by  ministers  chosen  and  ap- 
proved by  the  king  and  government,  but  not  of 
the  ancient  Lutheran  confession.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  a  large  number  of  the  poor 
Lutherans  fled  from  their  oppressors,  and  sought 
refuge  in  foreign  lands,  as  in  South  Australia 
and  North  America. 

"Several  hundreds  of  those  who  went  to 
America,  came  from  Hamburgh  to  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  on  their  way  to  Liverpool  and  New  York. 
Several  members  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  called  Quakers,  of  this  town,  on  hearing 
of  their  arrival,  were  drawn,  by  Christian  good- 
will, to  visit  them,  and  endeavored  to  soothe 
their  afflictions,  and  to  relieve  their  wants ;  and 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  collected  and 
handed  to  them  for  their  help  and  comfort. 
They  were  not  of  the  same  religious  profession 
with  us,  in  various  respects ;  but  we  believed  them 
to  be  sincerely  desirous  of  worshipping  God,  and 
of  doing  his  will,  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  their  minds  were  enlightened  by  his  grace 
and  good  Spirit;  and  we  regarded  them  as 
Christian  brethren,  and  fellow  disciples  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  fellow  pilgrims  toward 
the  heavenly  inheritance  prepared  for  those  who 
truly  love,  fear,  and  serve  God. 

"  So  much  has  the  sympathy  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  for  these  poor  Lutherans  been  excited, 
that  nearly  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  has 
been  contributed,  which  is  now  about  to  be  sent 
to  Hamburgh,  to  assist  upwards  of  two  hundred 
of  the  same  people,  who  are  about  to  embark  for 
South  Australia.  The  chief  part  of  this  money 
has  been  given  by  members  of  our  Religious  So- 
ciety. 

"Thus,  whilst  we  in  England  are  seeking  to 
comfort  and  assist  the  Lutherans  from  Prussia, 
the  magistrates  of  Norway  are  fining  and  impri- 
soning our  poor  fellow  members,  who  happen  to 
be  resident  among  them.  Consider,  I  tenderly 
beseech  you,  whether  the  course  you  are  pur- 
suing is  such  as  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  will  accept  at 
your  hands,  as  an  acceptable  service,  or  as  at  all 
for  the  advancement  of  his  honor  and  glory. 

"  Your  sincere  friend, 

"  GEOR(iK  PiICIIATiriSON. 

"  Ncwcastle-vpon-Tync,  ith  month  2b  th,  1841." 

<Mh  mo.  20th,  1841,  Elias  Tasted  informed 
the  writer  of  the  foregoing  appeal  that  the  docu- 
ment had  been  printed,  "and  well  spoken  of, 
even  by  the  judge,  in  this  place;  but  a  clergy- 
man attacked  the  letter  by  writing  an  apology, 
stating  that  judges  aud  persons  in  authority  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  the  law  of  the  land  di- 


rected;  which,"  says  E.  T.,  "I  gave  an  answer 
to,  and  offered  to  the  press ;  but  they  were  un- 
willing to  print  it,  especially  as  it  would  make 
their  own  remarks  of  no  effect.  I  yet  hope  to 
get  it  published." 

A  copy  of  the  document  was  also  sent  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  our  late  dear  Friend,  William  Allen, 
gave  a  copy  to  the  Swedish  ambassador;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  reached  the 
hands  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 

In  reference  to  Endre  Dahl's  marriage,  Elias 
Tasted  remarks,  "  The  verdict  of  the  superior 
court  is  not  yet  announced ;  but  a  letter  from  the 
court  was  sent  to  the  judge  of  the  district,  in- 
quiring whether  the  new-married  couple  were 
real  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
whether  they  were  married  in  the  manner  and 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Friends  of 
England.  Being  requested  to  answer,  I  replied 
in  the  affirmative. 

"I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  our 
judge,  and  we  parted  in  a  friendly  manner.  He 
sent  a  favorable  reply,  and  kindly  commended  us 
to  the  court,  accompanied  with  a  plea  to  the 
king." 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  king  re- 
versed the  sentence  of  the  courts,  relieving  the 
dear  Friends  from  their  painful  position,  both  as 
regarded  the  legality  of  their  marriage,  and  the 
other  penalties. 

3dino.  25th,  1842,  Elias  Tasted  writes,  "Per- 
secution is  quiet  at  present,  and  the  people 
generally  are  respectful  and  friendly  towards  us. 
May  we  all  ever  keep  close  to  the  Lord,  travail- 
ing in  humility  before  him.  Then  shall  we  see 
that  He  alone  is  the  Preserver  of  his  people,  so 
that  nothing  can  hurt  them.  The  principal,  or 
chief  cause,  both  of  men's  temporal  and  eternal 
unhappiness,  is  the  craving  after  things  which 
are  forbidden. 

In  this  year,  1842,  Elias  Tasted  built,  chiefly 
at  his  own  expense,  a  little  meeting-house,  for 
the  use  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  is  about 
30  feet  long,  and  24  feet  wide.  Four  pounds 
sterling  were  contributed  toward  the  expense  by 
Christian  Ericksen,  of  Christiania,  though  not  in 
membership. 

Thus  has  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  the  Bishop 
of  souls,  continued  to  watch  over  this  little  por- 
tion of  his  heritage.  He  has  been  pleased  to 
preserve  a  little  seed,  and  to  nourish  and  water 
it  from  time  to  time  ;  though,  at  sundry  times, 
they  have  been  tossed  with  tempests,  and  tried 
with  sore  afflictions.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Society  at  Stavangcr  consists  of  about  forty  mem- 
bcrs,  children  included.  They  have  gained  the 
respect  and  good  will  of  the  local,  as  well  as  of 
the  genera]  government;  and  a  disposition  ap- 
pears to  be  prevalent  to  shelter  them  from  perse- 
cution, though  some  trying  instances  of  it  have 
occurred. 

In  the  year  1844,  our  dear  Friend,  William 
Backhouse,  of  Darlington,  obtained  the  needful 
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certificates,  liberating  him  to  pay  a  religious  visit 
to  Friends  in  Norway;  his  nephew,  Edward 
Backhouse,  of  Sunderland,  offering  to  be  his 
companion.  But,  a  few  days  before  their  in- 
tended departure,  it  pleased  Infinite  Wisdom  to 
remove  our  beloved  Friend  from  works  to  re- 
wards. His  death  was  awfully  sudden ;  but  we 
trust  he  was  found  "  with  his  loins  girt  about, 
and  his  light  burning."  The  circumstance  is 
alluded  to  in  the  letter  from  which  the  following- 
extracts  are  taken,  as  it  also  is  in  another,  from 
Ener  Rasmussen,  without  date. 

After  expressing  his  feelings  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  the  above,  he  adds, 

' '  There  are  about  nine  years  gone  since  God 
called  me  out  of  Egypt  (spiritually)  and  led  me, 
as  through  the  wilderness,  to  the  land  of  pro- 
mise. He  was  pleased  to  give  me  a  foretaste  of 
that  which  he  hath  reserved,  which  taste  con- 
tinues to  be  very  precious  to  me,  strengthening 
me  in  my  further  progress  through  the  wilder- 
ness, which  has  since  been  my  allotted  path. 
My  companions  are  those  which  my  soul  has 
sweet  unity  with,  having  experience  of  what 
travelling  pilgrims  have  to  pass  through  at  times, 
in  the  gloomy  and  cloudy  wilderness. 

Here  is  not  any  sounding  instrument,  as  a 
minister  of  the  Society,  in  our  religious  meetings ; 
but  the  sounding,  in  our  silent  gatherings,  is  a 
low  sigh  or  groan  to  the  outward  ear,  and  tears 
rolling  down  Friends'  cheeks  to  the  outward  eye ; 
which,  I  believe,  is  that  sacrifice  which  the  Lord, 
to  this  day,  graciously  accepts.  And  we  have  a 
hope  that  a  day  of  greater  clearness,  or  bright- 
ness, will  arise  in  the  Lord's  time. 

"  We  hope  it  will  be  cause  of  gladness  to  you 
to  hear  that  the  Loi'd  is  at  work  among  the  peo- 
ple of  this  town,  in  our  apprehension,  more  than 
heretofore.  Amongst  the  young  people,  some 
are  inclining  to  attend  our  meeting,  and  others 
are  inquiring  after  the  true  way,  which  is  cause- 
of  gladness  to  us. 

"  When  that  letter,  giving  account  of  the 
death  of  that  Friend  who  had  intended  to  visit 
us,  was  read  in  our  meeting,  it  softened  many 
hearts,  and  an  inward  cry  arose  that  the  Lord 
may  be  near  for  the  support  of  his  family,  and 
strengthen  them  in  this  time  of  trial." 

He  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  family, 
and  how,  having  since  their  convincement,  de- 
clined having  their  children  baptised  with  water, 
but  had  got  several  of  their  births  registered  by 
the  two  months'  meeting,  he  enquires  whether 
such  registry  did  not  confer  permanent  member- 
ship. A  suitable  reply  was  given,  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  Friends  in  England. 

His  next  letter  refers  to  another  interesting 
event ;  that  of  Endre  Dahl,  a  young  man  much 
esteemed  amongst  them,  coming  over  to  Newcas- 
tle, to  gain  some  friths"  acquaintance  with  the 
English  language,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  his 
greater  usefulness  amongst  them,  in  the  way  of 
reading  and  translating  English  Friends'  books 
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or  writings,  for  their  instruction  and  edification. 
He  obtained  permission  from  the  governor,  as  a 
special  favor,  and  in  consideration  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  held  him. 

"  Stavanger,  4th  mo.  4th,  1843. 
"  To  you,  my  dear  Friends  in  England : 

"  The  river  of  the  love  of  God  extends  itself 
over  land  and  sea;  it  extends  also  to  you,  my 
beloved  Friends.  I  often  seem  as  if  I  was 
amongst  you,  and  beheld  you ;  and  I  can  say 
that  we,  as  young  Friends  here,  will  be  glad  to 
see  any  of  you,  dear  Friends,  in  our  country,  if 
it  please  Divine  Providence  to  send  them,  so 
that  we  could  see  and  speak  to  them.  And  we 
hope  the  way  would  be  made  easier,  if  our  beloved 
Friend,  Endre  Dahl,  who  is  coming  to  see  some 
of  you,  could  stop  a  little  time  amongst  you,  to 
learn  the  English  language,  and  become  a  little 
more  acquainted  with  you.  We  will  greatly  feel 
the  want  of  him,  whilst  he  is  amongst  you ;  but 
the  desire  of  my  heart  is,  that  the  grace  of  God 
may  rest  upon  him.  My  love  is  to  all  them  that 
love  the  appearing  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Your  Friend,  "Ener  Rasmussen." 

[To  be  continued.] 


Memorial  of  White-  Water  Monthly  Meeting,  In- 
diana, concerning  Jeremiah  Hubbard,  who 
departed  this  life,  at  the  house  of  his  son-in- 
law,  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Garden,  In- 
diana, on  the  23 d  day  of  the  Eleventh  month, 
1849,  aged  nearly  73  years  ;  a  Minister  about 
thirty-five  years. 

The  memory  of  this  dear  Friend  being  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  us,  we  incline  to  pre- 
serve upon  record  some  memorial  of  him  as  fol- 
lows : 

He  was  born  in  Virginia,  on  the  13th  day  of 
the  Second  month,  1777,  and  brought  up  in 
Person  county,  North  Carolina.  His  parents 
were  not  at  that  time  members  of  our  religious 
society,  but  were  piously  inclined,  and  manifested 
a  concern  to  bring  up  their  children  in  a  reli- 
gious life. 

We  know  but  little  of  his  early  life,  having  no 
written  statement  before  us  concerning  him  ;  but 
he  has  been  often  heard  to  allude,  in  his  public 
ministry,  to  the  tender  religious  impressions  he 
had  in  his  early  years,  and  the  workings  of  di- 
vine grace  upon  his  spirit,  convincing  him  of  sin, 
and  leading  him  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  change 
of  heart  and  life.  He  has  often  referred,  with 
much  feeling,  to  the  tender  care  of  his  beloved 
mother  in  giving  him  Christian  advice  and  in- 
struction, remembering  its  moving  and  lasting 
effect  upon  his  youthful  mind,  and  its  influence 
in  preserving  him  from  evil,  and  inducing  him 
to  choose  the  good — so  that  he  was  frequently 
concerned  to  press  the  duty  of  such  care  and  in- 
struction upon  the  consideration  of  other  parents. 
Another  circumstance  we  well  remember — his 
speaking  of  the  care  of  his  mother  in  having  him 
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to  read  to  her,  for  his  instruction,  when  quite 
young,  from  the  New  Testament,  and  the  savory 
impressions  he  received  therefrom.  These  cir- 
cumstances may  show,  that  some  things  which  at 
the  time  appear  to  be  of  no  great  consequence, 
exert  an  influence  very  durable  over  the  tender 
minds  of  children. 

He  bore  abundant  testimony  to  the  power  of 
divine  grace,  in  leading  him,  as  years  advanced, 
into  much  thoughtfulness  as  to  his  spiritual  con- 
dition, and  to  see  the  necessity  of  conversion. 
He  was  enabled  also  to  see  the  evil  of  unprofita- 
ble associates,  and  to  turn  aside  from  some  of  the 
temptations  and  snares  into  which  the  youth  are 
liable  to  fall. 

He  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  expe- 
rienced a  change  of  heart  by  the  time  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he 
gave  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  changing 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  pretty  young ;  for 
he  was  received,  as  we  are  informed,  at  his  own 
request,  into  membership  with  our  religious  so- 
ciety at  an  early  period  of  his  life. 

He  valued  very  highly  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing with  Friends  for  religious  worship ;  a  duty 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  attended  to 
diligently,  as  he  often  referred,  in  after  life,  to 
his  own  experience,  when  admonishing  others  to 
the  like  duty. 

We  know  but  little  of  his  Christian  progress 
after  the  time  last  referred  to,  until  he  was  ac- 
knowledged a  Minister  of  the  Gospel. 

Being  of  an  active  mind  and  good  natural  en- 
dowments, he  had  obtained,  without  much  benefit 
of  schools,  such  knowledge  of  the  usual  branches 
of  a  common  education,  that  thereby  he  became, 
for  many  years,  quite  useful  as  a  teacher ;  during 
which  he  took  much  care  to  communicate  reli- 
gious instruction  as  well  as  literary,  to  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  who  were  placed  under  his 
charge.  He  was  kind-spirited  and  generous,  so 
that  the  youth  who  went  to  school  to  him,  were 
much  attached  to  him. 

As  years  advanced,  he  labored  and  travelled 
much  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The 
first  long  journey  he  made  was  to  the  north,  in 
the  year  1823.  From  this  time  onward  he  was 
much  from  home  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
visiting,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  Friends  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  United  States  where  they 
were  settled,  holding  public  meetings  with  them 
and  others,  and  often  holding  public  meetings  at 
places  where  no  Friends  resided,  lie  removed 
to  the  Western  Country  in  the  year  1837 ;  and 
finally  settled  in  Richmond,  in  the  limits  of  this 
Monthly  Meeting,  to  which  he  was  joined  by 
certificate. 

He  had  much  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
preached  largely  the  grace  freely  offered  through 
him  for  the  salvation  of  fallen  man.  Indeed,  the 
fallen  and  lost  condition  of  man  in  his  natural 
unrcgcncratcd  state ;  the  necessity  of  regenera- 
tion; the  great  love  of  God  through  our  Lord  1 
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Jesus  Christ,  and  free  grace  through  him,  were 
themes  frequently  and  largely  dwelt  upon  in  his 
public  communications,  accompanied  with  ex- 
hortations to  obedience  to  that  grace  which  brings 
salvation,  and  which  has  appeared  to  all  men. 
The  divinity,  atonement,  and  mediation  of  our 
blessed  Saviour;  the  necessity  of  sincere  and 
living  faith ;  the  great  reality  of  the  Judgment 
to  come,  and  of  future  rewards  and  punishments; 
and  the  necessity  of  conversion  in  order  to  salva- 
tion, are  doctrines  which  he  firmly  believed,  and 
labored  extensively  to  inculcate. 

He  had  a  deep  regard  for  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
believing  that  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto 
salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
therefore  read  and  dwelt  much  upon  their  con- 
tents himself,  and  often  recommended  others  to 
do  so,  also — and  that  they  should  be  read  daily 
in  families  in  a  collective  capacity. 

He  possessed  largely  of  the  common  frailties 
of  human  nature ;  and  although  his  weaknesses 
were  sometimes  apparent,  it  was  evident  that  he 
desired,  and  sought  with  much  prayer,  to  live  a 
life  devoted  to  the  service  of  Christ,  and  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  true  spiritual  Church. 

For  several  weeks  previous  to  his  confinement 
with  his  last  illness,  he  appeared  to  be  sensible 
that  the  end  of  his  life  was  drawing  near ;  and 
not  being  able  to  travel  about,  he  sat  much  alone 
in  silent  meditation,  being  also  several  times  en- 
gaged in  vocal  supplication  with  the  family. 

He  continued  to  have  a  deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  our  religious  society ;  and  hearing  a 
favorable  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  he  remarked  that  he  had  "felt 
like  the  Lord  would  be  with  them  ;".  and  at  an- 
other time,  speaking  of  the  travails  and  exercises 
of  those  upon  whom  the  burden  of  society  very 
much  rests,  he  said,  "  I  can  say,  as  it  was  said  of 
the  dear  Saviour,  I  have  seen  the  travail  of  my 
soul,  and  am  satisfied." 

After  his  confinement  to  bed,  it  was  evident 
from  some  of  his  expressions,  that  the  Lord,  for 
some  gracious  purpose,  saw  meet  that  his  faith 
should  be  proved,  by  permitting  his  mind  to  be 
somewhat  clouded,  on  account  of  a  want  of  all 
that  clear  evidence  of  his  acceptance  which  he 
desired  to  have.  But  he  was  mercifully  helped 
to  maintain  his  faith  ;  and  was  once  heard  to  say, 
"  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him  !" 
and  again,  "  I  will  bear  the  indignation  of  the 
Lord.'" 

His  sufferings  of  body  being  at  times  very 
great,  his  prayers  were  poured  forth  to  the  God 
and  Father  of  all  mercies,  to  be  healed  of  all 
maladies,  and  to  be  at  rest;  and  at  other  times 
he  was  engaged  in  giving  thanks  and  praises  for 
the  mercies  granted  him. 

One  morning,  after  a  night  of  deep  conflict  of 
mind,  and  great  suffering  of  body,  (on  which  oc- 
casion the  earnest  intercessions  of  some  present 
for  his  relief  from  his  sufferings  and  acceptance 
with  the  Lord;  were  poured  forth)  he  remarked 
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that  the  hurden  was  taken  from  his  shoulders. 
This  was  afterwards  more  fully  manifested  by  the 
ease  and  sweet  composure  of  his  mind,  and  the 
tranquillity  and  peace  with  which  he  was  favored 
during  the  rest  of  the  time  he  lived. 

Once;  on  being  inquired  of  by  a  dear  friend 
how  he  was,  he  replied,  11  perfectly  easy,  both  in 
body  and  mind."  His  hopes  of  eternal  happi- 
ness appeared  to  rest  entirely  on  the  mercies  of 
God,  through  the  merits  of  Christ  Jesus,  claim- 
ing no  title  to  salvation  from  any  works  of 
righteousness  which  he  had  done.  He  appeared 
to  dwell  with  comfort  on  the  following  passage  of 
Scripture :  "  But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanc- 
tified, but  ye  are  justified  in  the  name  op  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God." 
That  faith  which  he  had  maintained  from  his 
youth,  continued  to  afford  him  a  confiding  hope, 
as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  at  the  approach  of 
death. 

He  did  not  lose  his  love  for  the  Scriptures :  at 
one  time  he  requested  all  to  be  still,  and  that  a 
chapter  be  read,  which  being  done,  a  friend  near 
him  knelt  in  supplication,  to  which,  when  ended, 
he  said,  "  Amen,  saith  my  soul !" 

One  evening  several  friends  were  in  the  room 
who  thought  the  time  of  his  departure  near ;  he 
revived  and  spoke  for  some  time,  during  which 
he  said,  "  Friends,  talk  not  to  yourselves,  but 
talk  to  the  Lord,  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your 
hearts  richly,  by  faith,  teaching  you  to  admonish 
one  another  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual 
songs,  making  melody  in  your  hearts  to  the 
Lord ;"  with  much  more,  closing  with  the  words, 
"  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

His  heart  seemed  to  be  filled  with  love  and 
tenderness  towards  the  many  friends  who  visited 
him  in  his  last  illness,  and  he  expressed  how 
beautiful  they  appeared  to  him.  He  exhorted 
some  in  the  younger  walks  to  be  faithful  in 
bringing  up  their  children :  which  great  and 
weighty  concern  did  not  lose  its  importance  in 
his  mind  now  towards  the  winding  up  of  his 
time  here. 

To  some  aged  friends  who  came  to  see  him  a 
few  days  before  his  decease,  he  said,  "  Friends, 
sit  down,  and  make  yourselves  happy ;  the  Lord 
lives  here  with  us,  and  a  glorious  companion  he 
is ;  kinder  friends  a  dying  man  never  had ;  they 
come  from  far  and  near  to  see  me." 

After  this  he  did  not  say  much  more  that 
could  be  understood.  For  a  day  and  night  pre- 
vious to  the  final  close,  his  breathing  became 
shorter,  and  losing  the  power  of  articulation,  he 
frequently  made  efforts  to  speak,  but  could  not 
be  understood.  The  last  accents  wbich  were 
heard,  in  a  dying  whisper,  were,  "  Jesus — come." 
Soon  after,  with  a  look  of  great  calmness  and 
resignation,  he  expired. 

"Let  nothing  be  lost,"  said  our  Saviour;  but 
that  is  lost  that  is  misused. 


Notice  of  Thomas  Tatham,  of  Settle,  England, 
who  died  10th  month  ith,  1852,  aged  22 
years. 

The  subject  of  this  short  memorial  possessed  a 
remarkable  degree  of  vivacity,  and  kindness  of 
disposition,  which  greatly  endeared  him  to  his 
relatives  and  friends.  These  attractive  qualities 
sometimes  induced  others,  whose  example  was 
likely  to  be  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  to  seek  his 
company ;  but  we  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  he  was,  to  a  large  extent,  mercifully  pre- 
served from  the  temptations  incident  to  those 
circumstances. 

From  his  infancy  he  possessed  a  delicate  con- 
stitution, and  indications  of  a  pulmonary  disease, 
under  which  he  eventually  sank,  appeared  about 
four  years  before  his  death.  The  means  then 
resorted  to  were,  however,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  beneficial  in  checking  the  progress  of 
the  complaint;  and  although  not  very  strong, 
he  enjoyed  a  tolerable  degree  of  health  until  the 
summer  of  1851,  when  symptoms  of  a  similar 
character  again  shewed  themselves.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  his  friends,  some  time  before  this,  that  the 
work  of  Divine  grace  in  his  heart  had  been  pro- 
ceeding; but  he  himself,  shortly  before  his  close, 
referred  to  this  period  as  the  time  when  his 
mind  became  "  abidingly  impressed  with  reli- 
gious feeling." 

About  the  end  of  the  6thJmonth,  in  the  present 
year,  (1852),  he  had  several  attacks  of  hemor- 
rhage from  the  lungs,  which  rapidly  reduced  his 
strength;  and  though  he  subsequently  rallied  so 
far  as  to  ride  out,  and  even  to  walk  short  dis  ■ 
tances,  yet  the  improvement  was  of  brief  dura- 
tion, and  he  gradually  declined. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  illness,  our  dear 
young  friend  seldom  alluded  to  his  own  feelings 
in  reference  to  the  future  ;  but  there  was  a  calm- 
ness and  peacefulness  evident  to  those  around, 
which  betokened  that  his  mind  was  stayed,  trust- 
ing in  God. 

Two  or  three  weeks  after  the  first  attack  of 
hemorrhage,  in  answer  to  a  message  received 
from  a  relative  at  a  distance,  he  said,  "  Give  my 
dear  love  to  her,  and  tell  her  that  I  cannot  tell 
her  how  I  feel  bodily,  for  I  am  never  sure  what 
an  hour  may  bring  forth ;  as  to  the  future,  I  feel, 
I  hope  I  may  say,  resigned  to  leave  the  result  in 
His  hands,  who  is  mighty  and  able  to  save  the 
greatest  of  sinners." 

About  this  period,  looking  very  thoughtful 
after  a  severe  return  of  the  bleeding,  he  was 
asked  how  he  was  :  when  bursting  into  tears,  he 
replied,  "  I  hope  you  all  feel  resigned  :  He,  who 
knows  the  end  from  the  beginning,  can  raise  up 
and  lay  low;"  adding,  "I  have  been  very  mer- 
cifully dealt  with."  Such,  indeed,  was  often  his 
thankful  acknowledgment ;  and  throughout  his 
illness  he  was  remarkably  preserved  in  cheerful- 
ness, patience,  and  resignation. 

On  the  21st  of  Ninth  month,  he  remarked, 
that  he  had  no  doubt  his  illness  was  all  for  the 
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best ;  and  that  whether  his  time  here  was  long 
or  short,  he  hoped  that  he  might  be  ready,  with 
his  lamp  trimmed.  The  following  day,  his  faith 
was  deeply  tried ;  he  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  enemy  was  very  near  him,  and  he  was  dis- 
tressed for  a  time.  He  requested  portions  of  the 
first  epistle  of  John,  and  also  one  or  two  hymns 
to  be  read  ;  he  appeared  to  be  wrestling  in  secret 
prayer,  and  exclaimed,  "  0  my  God  !  0  my  Sa- 
viour \" 

Ninth  month,  2Gth.  After  hearing  a  chapter 
read,  he  said  he  thought  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  him,  if  he  had  spent  more  time  in  study- 
ing the  Scriptures,  instead  of  occupying  it  so 
much  in  drawing ;  "  but,"  he  added,  in  reference 
to  drawing,  "it  is  a  talent  I  have  not  buried; 
and  I  believe  the  cultivation  of  it  has  kept  me 
from  many  other  things  which  would  have  been 
more  hurtful."  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day,  he  prayed  for  an  increase  of  faith,  and  his 
earnest  desire  seemed  to  be  answered.  Shortly 
afterwards,  with  an  unwonted  strength  of  utter- 
ance, his  countenance,  at  the  same  time,  beam- 
ing with  an  indescribable  expression'of  happiness, 
he  broke  forth  nearly  as  follows  :  "  Blessed  Je- 
sus !  blessed  Jesus  !  it  is  glorious, — heaven  is  a 
glorious  place.  My  sins  are  all  forgiven  me; 
God  has  told  me  so.  I  am  going  to  heaven, 
where  you  must  all  tiy  to  come ;"  with  many 
more  expressions  of  similar  import.  After  rest- 
ing awhile,  he  wished  two  of  his  acquaintances  to 
be  sent  for,  and  addressed  each,  in  a  striking 
manner.  The  exertion  was  almost  more  than 
his  bodily  frame  could  -bear,  and,  for  some  hours, 
he  appeared  to  be  dying,  but  he  again  rallied. 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  he  referred  to  the 
exercise  he  had  passed  through  this  day,  and 
spoke  of  the  sweet  peace  with  which  he  had  af- 
terwards been  favored,  and,  in  alluding  to  the 
support  he  had  received,  he  added,  "  It  was  by 
the  help  of  the  Spirit  of  my  Saviour." 

On  the  27th,  he  remarked  with  tears,  "  Week 
after  week,  and  month  after  month,  have  I  gone 
to  our  little  meeting,  and  all  has  been  dark, 
though  I  tried,  at  times,  to  draw  nigh  to  God; 
and  I  have  come  home  and  read  some  trifling 
book!  But,"  he  added,  "I  can  say,  however 
wicked  I  haye  been,  that  I  have  rarely,  since  I 
left  school,  omitted  to  read  a  psalm,  or  a  portion 
of  one,  before  going  to  bed;  and  I  have  often 
prayed,  though  too  often  in  my  own  strength." 
One  of  his  relatives  going  to  his  bedside  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  dear  invalid  said,  "  Oh  !  I 
have  a  precious  Saviour,  and  he  has  been  near  to 
mc  this  morning.    He  is  precious  I". 

The  desire  being  expressed,  that  our  hearts 
might  be  filled  with  gratitude  and  praise  to  the 
Almighty,  |;,r  |,;,  loving  kindness  and  tender 
mercies,  he  looked  up,  and  said,  "  I  feel  so  full 
OJ  love."  He  remarked,  also,  how  kindly  he  had 
been  cared  f..r— a  poor  sinner;  spoke  of  the 
goodness  of  his  Saviour,  and  said  that  all  seemed 
clear.    On  the  29th,  he  sent  a  message  of  love 


to  an  absent  relative,  adding,  "  Tell  her  that  I 
get  weaker,  but  the  Lord  sustains  me,  and  I  feel 
a  full  assurance  that  he  will  keep  me  to  the  end." 
He  alluded  to  Friends  assembling  at  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  said,  "  What  a  privilege  it  is  to 
attend  such  meetings,"  and  in  reference  to  that 
in  the  Twelfth  month,  he  added,  "  it  was  a  favored 
one;  my  faith  was  strengthened,  and  my  eyes 
opened  to  see  some  things  that  had  before  been 
dark  to  me." 

During  the  last  two  days  of  his  life,  there  was, 
at  times,  a  degree  of  bodily  restlessness  which 
was  distressing  to  witness,  and  his  mind  wandered 
much.  But  as  his  strength  sank,  he  became 
calmer,  and,  not  long  before  the  close,  he  was 
clearly  understood  to  say,  "  My  mouth  is  so 
parched,  I  cannot  speak  to  praise  Him." 

Shortly  afterwards  his  purified  spirit  gently 
passed  from  its  earthly  tabernacle,  and,  through 
the  merits  and  mercy  of  his  Saviour,  we  thank- 
fully believe,  that  he  is  now  for  ever  at  rest,  in 
the  heavenly  city,  none  of  whose  inhabitants  can 
say  "  I  am  sick,"  and  the  people  who  dwell 
therein  are  forgiven  their  iniquities. — Annual 
Monitor. 


THE  CENSUS  OF  1850 — THE  LIMITS  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC. 

The  statistics  of  the  census  of  1850  are  nearly 
ready.  Among  the  tables,  is  one  as  follows,  as 
prepared  by  Col.  Abert : — 

Square  Miles. 

Area  of  the  Pacific  Slope  or  of  the  re- 
gion watered  by  rivers  falling  into 
the  Pacific,       ...       -  778,2G6 

Area  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  or  of  the 
region  watered  by  the  Mississippi, 
Missouri  and  their  tributaries,    -  1,237,311 

Area  of  the  Atlantic  Slope 

proper,       -       -       -  637,100 

Area  of  the  Atlantic  Slope 
including  only  the  waters 
falling  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi,      ...  183,646 

Area  of  the  Atlantic  Slope 
including  only  the  waters 
falling  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi,      ...  146,830 

Total  of  the  Atlantic  Slope  or  of  the 
regions  whose  waters  fall  into  the 
Atlantic,        ....  967,576 


Total  area  of  the  United  States  and 

their  territories  in  1850,  -  -  2,983,153 
This  estimate  by  Col.  Abert  has  some  claims 
to  authenticity,  which  cannot  be  urged  for  those 
more  commonly  used,  but  we  observe  that  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  introduction,  the  aggre- 
gate area  of  the  Union  given  by  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, is  3,306,000  square  miles.  The  latter 
amount  is  the  result  of  an  examination  of  various 
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official  reports  from  the  Land  Office,  Congress, 
and  the  State  Department.  The  statement  given 
in  the  Census  Report  of  1852,  of  the  Territory 
of  the  United  States  is  3,230,572  square  miles. 

Mr.  De  Bow  remarks  upon  the  foregoing  table 
as  follows  : — "The  territorial  extent  of  the  Re- 
public is,  therefore,  nearly  ten  times  as  large  as 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  France  combined ; 
three  times  as  large  as  France,  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land and  Denmark  together;  one  and  one-half 
times  as  large  as  the  Russian  Empire  in  Europe ; 
one-sixth  less  only  than  the  area  covered  by  the 
fifty-nine  or  sixty  empires,  states  and  republics 
of  Europe ;  of  equal  extent  with  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, or  that  of  Alexander,  neither  of  which  is 
said  to  have  exceeded  3,000,000  square  miles. 

The  area  of  all  the  States  of  Europe  is  given 
as  8,684,832  square  miles.  The  areas  of  the 
different  countries  on  this  continent  are  given  as 
follows  : 


U.  S.  by  detailed  estimate, 
British  America, 
Mexico, 

Central  America, 

Russsian  America, 

Danish  America  (Greenland) 


Square  Miles. 

3,306,865 
3,050,398 
1,038,834 
203,551 
394,000 
380,000 


Total  area  of  North  America,  8,373,648 
The  shore  line  of  the  United  States,  as  fur- 
nished by  the  Coast  Survey  office,  is  as  follows  : 


Atlannlic 

coast. 
Pacific 

Main  Sliore, 

i  ri eluding 
bajs,  souudB, 

Tslands 

Rivers  to 
head  of 
tide, 

Total. 

Ocean 
lina  in 
steps  of 
10  miles. 

6,861 

6,828 

6,655 

19,844 

2,059 

coast. 
Gulf  po. 

2,281 
3,467 

702 
2,217 

ns 

3.846 

3,695 
9 .530 

1,405 
1,643 

12  H09 

2,247 

11.213 

S3  069 

5,!  07 

Estimated  population  of  the  United  States  at 
certain  periods  since  1701 : 

1701,  --.  -  262,000 
1749,  ....  1,058,000 
1775,  (including  500,000  slaves,)  2,803,000 


ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 
The  most  interesting  intelligence  of  the  month 
from  Great  Britain  is  the  receipt  of  dispatches 
from  the  Arctic  Expedition,  announcing  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Northwest  Passage.  The  honor  of 
the  achievement  belongs  to  Captain  McClure,  of 
the  ship  Investigator,  which  had  been  absent  for 
three  years,  and  concerning  which  very  serious 
anxieties  began  to  be  entertained.  The  news 
was  brought  by  Capt.  Inglefield,  of  the  Phoenix, 
who  was  the  bearer  of  dispatches  from  Sir  Ed- 
ward Belcher  and  Captain  Kellett,  as  well  as 
from  Commander  McClure  himself.  The  trans- 
port Breadalbane,  which  accompanied  the  Phoe- 
nix, was  crashed  in  the  ice  off  Beechey  Island, 
on  the  21st  of  August;  but  no  lives  were  lost. 
On  the  18th,  M.  Bellot,  a  lieutenant  of  the ' 


French  navy,  who  had  accompanied  Commander 
Inglefield,  being  sent  with  dispatches  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Belcher,  was  driven  off  from  the  shore,  with 
two  men,  on  a  floe  of  ice;  and  while  reconnoi- 
tring from  the  top  of  a  hummock,  was  blown  by 
the  gale  into  a  deep  crack  in  the  ice,  and  perished 
by  drowning.  His  two  companions,  after  being 
driven  about  without  food,  for  thirty  hours,  were 
enabled  to  land  and  rejoin  their  company.  Sir 
Edward  Belcher  had  wintered  in  Wellington 
Channel :  it  was  his  intention  to  return  to  Beechey 
Island.  Captain  Kellett  wintered  at  Dealy 
Island  :  and  it  was  a  party  from  his  vessel  that 
discovered  the  dispatch  from  Commander  Mc- 
Clure which  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  position 
of  his  vessel,  the  Investigator,  which  was  last 
seen  on  the  6th  of  August,  1850,  and  which,  as 
now  appears,  was  frozen  in  the  ice  on  the  24th 
of  September,  1851.  The  dispatches  received 
from  Captain  McClure  are  very_  voluminous,  and 
have  not  yet  been  published  in  full.  Captain 
McClure,  it  will  be  remembered,  went  in  com- 
mand of  the  Investigator  in  the  early  part  of 

1850,  under  Captain  Collinson,  of  the  Enterprise, 
to  Behring's  Straits.  Captain  Collinson  having 
failed  to  penetrate  the  pack-ice,  returned  to 
Hon"-  Kong,  where  he  wintered :  but  Captain 
McCTure  took  the  responsibility  of  disobeying 
the  order  of  Captain  Kellett,  the  chief  officer  on 
that  station,  and  pushed  onward  with  the  deter- 
mination to  force  a  passage  to  the  northeast.  On 
the  5th  of  August,  1850,  he  rounded  Point  Bar- 
row, the  northeastern  extremity  of  Behring's 
Straits,  and  then  bore  east,  keeping  near  the 
shore  :  and  on  the  24th  he  reached  Point  War- 
ren, near  Cape  Bathurst ;  and  on  the  6th  of 
September  arrived  at  Cape  Parry.  From  this 
point  high  land  was  discovered,  which  was  taken 
possession  of,  and  named  Baring  Island ;  and  two 
days  later  other  land  was  discovered,  and  named 
Prince  Albert's  Land.  The  Investigator  sailed 
up  a  narrow  channel  running  between  these  two, 
and  had  nearly  passed  through,  when,  on  the  8th 
of  October  she  became  fixed  in  the  ice,  and  re- 
mained stationary  during  the  winter.  Parties 
were  sent  out  to  explore,  and  it  was  soon  ascer- 
tained that  the  channel  opened  into  Barrow 
Straits— thus  establishing  the  existence  of  the 
Northwest  Passage.  During  the  spring  the 
coasts  were  explored,  and  various  tribes  of  Esqui- 
maux were  discovered.    On  the  14th  of  July, 

1851,  the  ice  opened,  and  the  ship  was  again 
afloat,  and  the  effort  was  made  to  pass  through 
the  strait.  The  progress,  however,  was  arrested 
on  the  16th  of  August  by  strong  northeast  winds 
driving  large  masses  of  ice  to  the  southward. 
Thus  baffled,  Captain  McClure  boldly  resolved  on 
returning  through  the  straits  and  passing  north 
of  Baring's.Island,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing, 
reaching  the  north  side  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber. On  the  night  of  that  day  his  vessel  was 
again  frozen  up,  and  up  to  the  date  of  Captain 
McClure's  last  despatch,  April  10, 1853,  she  had 
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not  been  liberated.  In  April,  1852,  a  party 
crossed  tbe  ice  to  Melville  Island,  and  deposited 
a  document  giving  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  Expedition,  and  also  of  the  position  of  the 
Investigator.  The  document  was  discovered  by 
Captain  Kellett's  officers,  only  a  few  days  before 
Captain  NcClure  had  made  arrangements  for  de- 
serting his  ship.  Lieutenant  Pirn  was  immedi- 
ately directed  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
party,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing;  and  on  the 
7th  of  April,  Captain  McClure  crossed  the  ice, 
and  had  an  interview  with  Captain  Kellett.  The 
latter  had  sent  a  surgeon  to  the  Investigator, 
with  instructions  to  have  the  crew  desert  the 
vessel,  unless  there  should  be  twenty  of  them  in 
good  health  and  willing  to  remain  for  another 
season.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  although  the 
existence  of  a  Northwest  Passage  has  been  esta- 
blished, it  has  not  yet  been  made.  No  trace  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  has  been  discovered  by  any  of 
these  expeditions. — Harper's  Magazine. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA. TWELFTH  MONTH  10, 1853. 


Our  readers  will  find  in  the  present  number,  a 
condensed  account  of  the  solution  of  the  great 
nautical  problem  which  has  exercised  the  ingenu- 
ity and  hardihood  of  navigators,  from  the  days  of 
Edward  VI ,  to  our  own  time.  It  is  ascertained  that 
a  passage,  sometimes  navigable,  exists  between 
Behring's  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay,  but  so  obstruct- 
ed with  ice  that  it  has  not  yet  been  traversed  in 
one  continuous  voyage.  It  is,  however,  very  ques- 
tionable whether  this  passage,  which  has  cost  so 
great  an  expenditure  of  treasure  and  of  life  to  dis- 
cover, will  eventually  prove  of  any  commercial 
advantage.  The  Strait  where  Captain  McClure 
has  been  so  long  frozen  up,  offers  a  discouraging 
connection  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.  One  great  object  of  the  late  explorations 
in  these  arctic  seas,  remains  unaccomplished.  The 
fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  company  con- 
tinues unknown. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  amount  of  treasure  and 
life,  which  has  been  sacrificed  in  search  of  a 
North-West  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci- 
fic, and  the  slender  prospect  of  benefit  derivable 
from  its  discovery,  we  may  reasonably  regret  that 
so  much  has  been  expended  and  endured  to  so  little 
purpose  ;  yet  how  trifling  must  that  amount  ap- 
pear when  compared  with  the  expenditures  and 
Bufferings  produced  by  national  conflicts,  even 
when  prosecuted  to  a  very  limited  extent !  All 
the  men  who  have  perished  in  these  Northern  ex- 
plorations, from  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  to  Sir  John 
Franklin,  would  hardly  be  missed  among  those 
who  found  their  fate  in  the  Russian  expedition  of 
1812. 
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Visit  to  the  Prisons. — It  is  seldom  that  the 
Editor  of  the  Review  has  had  occasion  or  oppor- 
tunity to  notice  the  visits  of  any  ministers  of  our 
Society  to  that  neglected  and  outcast  portion  of 
the  community  who  occupy  our  prisons  and  peni- 
tentiaries. Yet,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  decla- 
ration of  our  Saviour,  that  he  came,  not  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance,  we  can 
scarcely  fail  to  conclude  that  our  prisons,  which  cer- 
tainly contain  a  large  share  of  the  most  depraved 
class  of  the  community,  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  constitute  a  field  in  which  his  ministers 
would  sometimes  find  it  their  duty  to  labor. 

It  is  understood  that  there  are  now  confined  in 
the  two  prisons,  on  Coates  street  and  in  Moya- 
mensing,  from  1200  to  1300  prisoners.  Some  of 
them  under  sentence  for  various  periods  of  time, 
and  others  awaiting  their  trial  on  different  charges. 
Now  it  is  presumable  that  a  great  majority  of  these, 
while  at  liberty,  were  seldom  seen  at  places  of 
worship,  and  consequently  their  opportunities  of 
hearing  the  gospel  preached  were  very  rare ;  and 
that  they  were  still  rarer  of  hearing  it  from  the 
lips  of  ministers  of  our  Society.  This  opportu- 
nity has  been  recently  offered  to  the  occupants  of 
these  prisons  by  a  female  minister,  a  member  of 
the  Western  District  in  this  city,  who  has  found 
her  mind  engaged  to  remember  the  prisoners,  and 
carry  the  message  of  the  gospel  to  those  who  may 
be  ready  to  conclude  that  no  man  careth  for  their 
souls. 

As  from  the  arrangements  of  the  prisons,  the 
prisoners  could  not  be  collected  in  a  single  room, 
but  continued  in  their  cells,  their  visitors  had  to 
take  seats  in  one  of  the  large  corridors,  where 
the  prisoners  in  the  adjacent  cells  could-  be  ad- 
dressed, though  not  seen  by  the  friend,  or  her 
companions.  The  hopes,  the  invitations,  and  the 
promises  of  the  gospel,  were  in  this  manner  offer- 
ed to  the  invisible  audience,  in  the  soft  accents  of 
a  minister,  who  was  to  them  equally  invisible. 
In  order  to  make  these  exercises  available  to  all, 
five  visits  were  paid  to  the  penitentiary  on  Coates 
street,  and  three  to  the  Moyamensing  prison. 

It  is  not  the  business  or  the  design  of  the  editor 
to  prescribe  the  fields  of  labor  in  which  Friends 
in  the  ministry  ought  to  engage.  We  may  how- 
ever indulge  a  hope,  that  some  of  this  class  will 
be  stimulated  by  the  example  above  noticed, 
closely  and  seriously  to  examine,  whether  it  may 
not  sometimes  fall  within  the  sphere  of  their  duty 
to  go  and  do  likewise. 


Marrteo. — At  Friends'  Meeting,  Salem,  Iowa, 
on  the  23d  of  Eleventh  month,  John  Collatt,  of 
Richmond,  Indiana,  to  Mary  R.  Crew,  daughter 
of  Walter  and  Sarah  Crew,  members  of  Salem 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Iowa. 
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Died, — At  his  residence,  in  Fairfield,  Maine, 
on  the  28th  of  Tenth  month  last,  Zaccheus  Bower- 
man,  a  highly  esteemed  minister,  member  of  Sid- 
ney Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  on  a  religious  visit  to  a  neighboring  meet- 
ing, when  he  was  attacked  with  a  distressing  af- 
fection of  the  spinal  nerve,  and  was  enabled  with 
much  difficulty  and  suffering  to  reach  home.  His 
mind  was  preserved  clear,  his  heart  being  made 
to  rejoice  and  bless  the  Lord  his  Saviour.  He  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  Lord,  in  his  adorable 
mercy,  had  forgiven  all  his  sins,  and  that  a  man- 
sion was  prepared  for  him. 

■  At  St.  Alban's,  Maine,  while  at  work  in 
his  garden,  of  a  disease  of  the  heart,  on  the  26th 
of  Tenth  month  last,  Moses  Hawks,  an  esteemed 
elder  of  St.  Alban's  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  66 
years. 

 In  Cranston,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  14th  of 

Tenth  month  last,  of  a  distressing  illness  of  two 
months,  which  she  bore  with  Christian  patience 
and  resignation,  Catharine  M.,  wife  of  Amos  C. 
Earle,  in  the  39th  year  of  her  age.  A  member  of 
Greenwich  Monthly  Meeting. 

 At  his  residence,  on  the  22d  of  Tenth  month 

last,  aged  62  years,  John  Hill,  a  valuable  minister, 
and  member  of  Pelham  Monthly  Meeting,  Canada 
West. 

 At  Springdale,  Cedar  County.  Iowa,  on  the 

9th  of  Eleventh  month  last,  Lydia  H.,  daughter 
of  Samuel  and  Ann  C.  Cappoc,  in  the  17th  year 
of  her  age,  a  member  of  Red  Cedar  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 Of  typhoid  fever,  after  an  illness  of  more 

than  nine  weeks,  on  the  7th  of  the  Eleventh 
month,  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  Josiah  Mc- 
Millan, in  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  Susannah  Mc- 
Millan, in  her  17th  year,  a  member  of  Centre 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 At  his  residence,  in  Salem,  Iowa,  on  the 

17th  of  Tenth  month,  Elisha  S.  Brown,  M.  D.,  in 
the  30th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Salem 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Iowa. 

-  Near  Salem,  Iowa,  on  the  1st  of  Eleventh 

month,  Hannah,  wife  of  Charles  Blackledge,  a 
member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
Iowa. 

 Of  dropsical  affection,  which  she  bore  pa- 
tiently for  some  years,  at  her  residence,  in  Clinton 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  22d  of  Tenth  month,  in  the 
59th  year  of  her  age,  Abigail,  wife  of  Jesse  Lundy, 
a  valuable  member  of  Center  Monthly  Meeting. 


MEMOIR  OF  JONATHAN  HUTCHINSON. 

[Continued  from  page  156.] 

"  Words  fitly  spoken  are  as  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver" — beautiful  in  application  and 
enduring  in  value.  The  correspondence  of  this 
✓  Father  in  the  church  abounded  in  these  precious 
gems,  enlarging  the  hearts  and  enlightening  the 
spiritual  views  of  the  seekers  after  Truth.  He 
could  behold  with  gladness  the  good  part  in 
others,  who  were  not  of  the  particular  fold  in 
which  he  felt  it  his  great  privilege  to  be  em- 
braced in  religious  profession,  and  towards  them 
he  thought  himself  qualified  at  times  to  apply 
this  language  :  "  When  I  meet  a  man  of  a  pure 
mind  my  own  is  at  rest." 
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In  alluding  to  two  eminent  men — one  a  minis- 
ter in  our  religious  society,  the  other  William 
Wilberforce — he  remarks  : 

"  There  seems  to  have  been  a  striking  coinci- 
dence in  the  minds  of  these  pious  individuals  on 
a  very  important  part  of  Christian  experience  : 
that  they  themselves  were  nothing,  but  that 
Christ  was  every  thing — their  stay,  their  staff, 
and  their  only  hope  of  salvation.  I  believe  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  most  favored 
religious  characters,  previous  to  their  putting  off 
mortality,  are  thus  unrobed  of  all  that  formerly 
distinguished  them  from  their  brethren;  and 
with  no  other  covering  than  the  simple  vesture 
of  humility,  which  may  long  have  been  as  a  sack- 
cloth underneath,  wait  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
to  clothe  them  with  the  wedding-garment,  and 
thus  render  them  admissible  into  His  marriage- 
chamber." 

As  in  ancient  day  "  they  that  feared  the  Lord 
spake  often  one  to  another,  and  the  Lord  heark- 
ened and  heard  it,"  it  appears  to  have  been  a  pe- 
culiar joy  to  him  to  commune  with  his  fellow- 
believers,  and  he  speaks  of  the  visits  of  such  as 
"  one  of  those  circumstances  wherewith,  under 
the  denomination  of  'helps,'  a  gracious  Provi- 
dence from  time  to  time,  and  as  he  sees  our  need 
of  them,  relieves  our  wilderness  journey.  These 
helps  are  various  both  in  kind  and  degree ;  for 
our  great  Alchymist  can  transmute  even  the  least 
occurrence  into  gold  or  a  jewel.  Thus  since  you 
left  us,  I  have  received  another  of  these  favors 
by  an  interesting  communication  from  our  mu- 
tually beloved  J.  and  H. ;  and  again  I  have  de- 
rived much  comfort  from  the  remembrance  of 
this  verse  in  Proverbs,  "  In  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  strong  confidence  and  his  children  shall  have  a 
place  of  refuge." 

"  When  we  are  fording  the  current  of  adver- 
sity, which  in  its  windings,  often  intersect  our 
path,  even  such  little  incidents  as  these  some- 
times prove  like  stepping  stones,  on  which  we 
can  place  our  feet  awhile,  and,  if  not  without 
fear  at  least  without  dismay,  calmly  survey  the 
surrounding  waters.  But  alas  !  such  is  the  tem- 
perament, such  the  unworthiness,  and  such  are 
the  weights  we  have  to  carry,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  some  of  us,  as  I  believe  thou  wast  to  thy  cost 
made  sensible  of  in  our  little  meeting,  to  keep 
our  heads  above  water.  May  it  please  Him  who 
prayed  that  Peter's  faith  might  not  fail  to  inter- 
cede  for  us  !    Here  is  my  sheet  anchor." 

To    .    .  . 

Thou  inquirest  of  my  health  and  spirits. 
The  first,  I  am  thankful  to  say  is  good,  and  lam 
told  I  look  well  for  my  age,  (nearly  74) ;  of  the 
last,  what  shall  I  say  ?  A  monument  of  mercies 
innumerable !  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire  !  I 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  complain.  If  I  know 
myself  I  am  ashamed  to  murmur;  yet  if  steer- 
ing clear  of  both  I  might  simply  describe — truth 
would  certainly  exclude  boasting.  The  scenes 
and  changes,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  which  in 
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the  course  of  my  checquered  pilgrimage,  I  have 
been  a  witness  and  a  partaker,  with  the  reflec- 
tions arising  out  of  them,  do  at  times  press  so 
heavily  upon  me  as  in  opposition  to  all  my  striv- 
ing and  better  feelings,  to  make  me  tremble. 
Here  I  should  say,  that  my  friends  are  kind  and 
my  children  affectionate ;  and  that  therefore 
mine  is  an  insulated  sorrow.  Well,  be  it  so  !  in 
the  hour  of  my  conversion,  in  that  eventful  hour, 
I  was  commanded  to  be  patient  in  adversity. 
Moreover,  I  know  that  I  cannot  have  one  pain 
more  of  body  or  mind  than  I  have  deserved.  I 
am  also  very  desirous  that  my  sins  may  go  be- 
forehand to  judgment,  so  that  my  sufferings  may 
terminate  with  the  present  life  ;  and  can  I  ex- 
pect all  this  without  enduring  many  tribulations? 
What  then  remains  but  prayer  for  resignation 
and  for  ability  to  bear  them  ? 

"  Thou  my  dear  friend  wilt,  I  am  sure  thou 
dost,  pray  for  me.  The  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
J esus  is  not  only  a  darling  theme  with  me,  but 
I  trust  I  may  with  reverence  and  humility  add, 
here  is  my  rock  and  refuge  in  affliction  ;  when — 
but  I  need  not  dilate  believing  as  I  do  that  on 
this  point  we  and  thy  dear  companion  have  one 
common  faith  and  hope. 

"  In  my  morning  meditation  the  words  1  Thy 
rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me,'  were  brought 
to  my  mind;  and  on  turning  to  the  precious 
Psalm  which  contains  them,  my  heart  was  some- 
what tendered ;  and  I  believe  my  eyes  would,  if 
they  could,  have  wept;  but  there  is  a  state  in 
which  those  fountains  seem  sealed  up,  and  we 
are  denied  the  consoling  relief  of  tears.  Now  in 
this  description,  I  hope  there  is  no  murmuring; 
for  I  can  truly  and  sincerely  say  at  the  end  of  it, 
'  Good  is  the  Lord  in  all  and  through  all  that 
has  befallen  us ;'  although,  as  his  ways  are  higher 
than  our  ways,  and  his  thoughts  than  our 
thoughts,  He  may  and  often  does  deal  very  in- 
scrutable with  us." 

"Although  during  the  first  era  of  my  life  up 
to  about  twenty,  no  human  being  could,  I  think, 
be  more  fond  of  society  and  its  pleasures,  yet  the 
turnings  and  windings  of  my  path  since  that  day 
have  not.  only  led  me  into  a  mental  wilderness 
but  have  very  much  reconciled  me  to  all  I  find 
there ;  so  that  being  much  alone  is  neither  dis- 
couraging nor  disagreeable  to  me.    On  the  con- 
trary, when  I  hear,  and  now  and  then  get  a 
view,  as  I  did  lately,  at  a  Lincoln  electioneering, 
of  the  mighty  stir  in  the  great  and  busy  world, 
I  solace  myself  with  such  thoughts  as  these  : 
Oh!  solitude,  the  man  who  thee  foregoes, 
When  lucre  hires  him,  or  ambition  stings, 
Shall  never  know  the  source  whence  all  true  gran- 
deur springs." 

To   .    .  . 

"  At  our  last  parting  thou  thought  I 
looked  rather  anxious  and  depressed  ;  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  was  more  the  case  then,  than  I 
expect  may  pretty  often  happen.  I  should  re- 
gret giving  an  appearance  of  gloom  to  religion, 
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for  none  belongs  to  it ;  and  still  more  to  make 
the  heart  of  the  righteous  sad,  by  bearing  about 
with  me  a  visible  expression  of  my  own  cares. 
Perhaps  it  might  not  be  too  much  for  me  to  say, 
that,  as  sackcloth  has  on  various  accounts  long 
been  the  covering  of  my  spirit,  this  homely  gar- 
ment, though  meant  to  be  secret,  may  sometimes 
unintentionally  and  unknown  to  myself,  be  seen 
through  the  veil  of  flesh,  that  transparent  veil, 
of  which,  in  allusion  to  fine  threads  of  mortality 
at  last  giving  way,  it  has  been  beautifully  ob- 
served, one  gentle  sigh  may  rend,  and  introduce 
us  into  an  entirely  new  state  of  things,  a  purely 
spiritual  world." 

(To  be  continued.) 


FLAX  IN  AMERICA, 
With  some  observations  on  the  histori/  of  its  cul- 
ture and  manufacture  in  other  countries,  and 
their  prospects  in  our  own. 

(Continued  from  page  3 72.) 

In  an  early  part  of  this  essay,  it  was  stated 
that  Flax  is  cultivated  largely,  in  the  Western 
States,  for  the  sake  of  the  seed  only ;  the  stalk 
and  its  fibre  being  entirely  wasted.  An  accurate 
personal  investigation  since  that  time,  has  fully 
confirmed  the  statements  then  made  with  regard 
to  the  extent  of  the  Flax-seed  crop.  In  Ohio  it 
was  considered  by  the  principal  contractors  for 
the  seed,  which  they  use  for  the  manufacture  of 
oil,  that  80,000  acres  is  a  very  moderate  estimate 
for  that  State. 

The  published  reports  of  the  Agricultural 
Board  of  Ohio  have  also  just  been  issued,  and 
form  an  additional  evidence  on  this  subject. 
They  estimate  the  number  of  acres  of  Flax  culti- 
vated in  1852,  in  Miami  county,  at  15,000,  and 
in  Preble  county  14,000,  from  the  returns  fur- 
nished. The  whole  number  of  counties  in  Ohio 
is  87,  and  in  most  of  these  Flax-seed  is  alluded 
to  as  being  an  important  crop ;  but  in  no  other 
cases  do  the  figures  appear  to  be  given.  Al- 
though the  two  counties  above  named  are  most 
largely  engaged  in  this  cultivation,  yet  in  Mont- 
gomery, Darke,  Delaware,  and  several  other 
counties,  it  is  one  of  the  principal  crops ;  and 
linseed  oil  mills  are  scattered  all  over  the  State. 
An  intelligent  partner  of  one  of  these  establish- 
ments estimates  the  crop  of  Ohio  for  the  year 
1853,  at  100,000  acres.  Yet  in  all  this  State  it 
has  not  appeared  that  any  flax-fibre  has  been 
saved,  or  prepared  for  the  market;  and  aa  en- 
quiry of  the  leading  forwarding  houses  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  other  principal  towns  of  Ohio,  has 
not  resulted  in  any  information  on  the  subject. 

In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  for  many  years  the 
Burner  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  fibre,  and  neglected  entirely  the 
care  of  the  seed.  This  habit  arose,  in  the  first 
place,  from  a  false  impression  which  formerly 
prevailed,  that  the  two  objects  were  incompatible 
with  each  other ;  it  being  believed  that  to  pro- 
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cure  the  finest  flax,  and  the  highest  profit  from 
the  crop,  the  plant  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  to 
seed.  Even  when  this  prejudice  was  corrected, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  maturity  of  the  flax 
rather  improved  than  injured  the  fibre,  they 
were  still  unable  to  gather  the  seed  by  the  old 
method  of  threshing,  without  materially  injuring 
the  stalk  of  the  plant,  and  thus  losing  more  than 
they  would  gain. 

The  Flax  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland  ac- 
cordingly devoted  much  time  and  attention  to 
the  discovery  and  introduction  among  the  farm- 
ers, of  a  new  mode  of  rippling,  or  gathering  the 
seed,  which  would  avoid  the  injuries  to  the  fibre 
which  threshing  occasioned.  In  their  published 
report  for  the  year  1844,  they  thus  speak  of  the 
partial  accomplishment  of  their  labors  : 

"  A  prejudice  had  formerly  prevailed  against  saving 
the  seed  from  an  idea  that  it  would  injure  the  quality 
of  the  fibre.  This  had  been  heightened  by  an  injudi- 
cious manner  of  rippling,  by  which  the  ends  of  the  flax 
were  considerably  frayed  and  injured.  Through  the 
printed  documents  which  your  committee  issued,  and 
especially  by  the  practical  instruction  of  the  society's 
agriculturists,  the  farmers  were  taught  the  proper 
manner  of  rippling.  This  season  (1844),  almost  every- 
where through  the  country,  a  large  portion  of  the 
crop  of  seed  has  been  saved  ;  and  the  flax-fibre  has  not 
been  at  all  deteriorated,  when  the  operation  was  per- 
formed with  care.  Your  committee  have  reason  to 
believe  that  fully  one-sixth  of  the  flax  grown  in  Ire- 
land this  season  has  been  rippled." 

By  this  extract  it  will  be  seen  that,  within  ten 
years,  five-sixths  of  all  the  seed  grown  in  that 
country  was  wasted.  At  the  present  time  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  flax-fibre  grown  in  the 
United  States  is  equally  neglected ;  the  object  of 
the  farmer  being  fully  answered  by  securing  the 
very  portion  of  the  crop,  so  long  deemed  in  Eu- 
rope unworthy  of  attention. 

We  have  then  clear  evidence  that  while,  in 
the  agricultural  districts  of  America,  the  flax 
crop,  when  grown  for  the  seed  alone,  is  consid- 
ered worthy  of  extensive  cultivation,  by  the  side 
of  their  wheat  and  corn ;  in  the  old  countries  of 
Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  found  to  yield 
a  satisfactory  profit  over  their  high  rents,  tithes, 
and  taxes,  when  raised  with  sole  reference  to  the 
fibre.  "We  have  also  the  high  testimony  of  the 
Irish  Flax  Society,  that  these  objects  are  not  at 
all  incompatible;  and  that  either  crop  may  be 
secured  without  injury  to  the  other.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  fairly  considered  that  the  first  pro- 
position which  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  these 
articles  to  prove,  is  sufficiently  established  : — 
"That  there  is  no  branch  of  industry  more  likely 
to  be  remunerative  to  the  American  farmer,  than 
the  growth  of  Flax.'' 

In  comparing  the  returns  of  the  flax  crops  in 
America  and  Europe,  one  is  principally  struck 
with  the  small  quantity,  both  of  seed  and  fibre, 
procured  in  this  country  from  an  acre  of  land. 
This  arises  from  the  superior  cultivation  and  care 
which  is  bestowed  upon  the  crop  in  those  coun- 
tries where  its  value  is  properly  appreciated,  and 
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where  long  experience  has  developed  the  most 
profitable  manner  of  growing  it.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  plant  which  is  more  sensitive  to  such  atten- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  than  flax.  Its 
roots  strike  downwards  to  a  considerable  depth, 
almost  in  a  straight  line ;  and  hence  its  growth 
is  peculiarly  dependent  upon  the  proper  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil. 

In  Ireland  and  Belgium  it  is  usual  to  plough 
the  ground  in  the  early  winter,  and  again  very 
thoroughly  before  sowing  the  seed  in  the  spring. 
It  is  also  harrowed  and  rolled,  and  when  prepa- 
red for  the  finer  kinds  of  flax,  it  presents  all  the 
appearance  of  a  flower  garden.  By  this  careful 
attention  to  loosening  and  pulverizing  the  soil, 
they  are  enabled  to  sow  the  seed  very  closely — 
say  two  or  three  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  and  thus 
while  they  obtain  a  very  fine  light  fibre,  which 
is  unbroken  by  the  low  branching  which  results 
from  a  coarse  or  rank  growth  of  the  plant,  they 
also  gather  much  larger  crops  of  the  seed  than 
we  obtain  in  America;  although  the  general 
opinion  here,  is  that  a  loose  sowing  will  yield  the 
most  seed. 

The  next  most  important  subject  of  attention, 
is  the  quality  and  cleanliness  of  the  seed.  It  is 
a  curious  property  of  the  flax  plant  that  it  dete- 
riorates by  repeated  sowing.  Hence  it  is  usual 
to  change  the  seed  every  second  season,  import- 
ing each  year  enough  to  raise  seed  for  the  crop 
of  the  ensuing  year.  Thus  in  Belgium  they  im- 
port Riga  seed,  and  in  Ireland,  either  Russian, 
Belgium  or  American  seed ;  which  they  sow  in 
small  patches  to  obtain  the  material  for  the  fol- 
lowing season's  operations.  By  this  means  the 
plant  is  kept  in  a  much  more  healthy  condition ; 
the  crop  is  larger,  and  the  fibre  finer  and  more 
valuable.  This  fact  is  either  unknown  or  totally 
disregarded  in  this  country ;  and  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  the  experience  of  the  old  world 
in  this  respect,  if  we  expect  to  compete  with  them 
in  the  character  of  our  flax  or  linen. 

Another  important  matter  is  the  cleanliness  of 
the  seed,  which  should  be  carefully  examined 
before  being  sown :  and  to  save  the  trouble  of 
weeding  afterwards,  it  is  much  better  to  sift  it 
clear  of  all  weed  or  grass  seeds  before  sowing. 
If  this  be  done,  and  the  ground  also  prepared, 
there  will  probably  be  very  little  need  of  an  after 
weeding ;  though  in  Europe  it  is  usual  to  go  over 
the  ground  once,  after  the  flax  has  attained  a 
height  of  3  or  4  inches,  and  carefully  remove  the 
weeds  which  have  appeared.  In  later  stages  of 
its  growth  this  is  unnecessary,  as  the  plant  is 
strong  enough  to  take  care  of  itself ;  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  property  of  killing  out  weeds. 
Mr.  Deman,  who  has  been  already  alluded  to  as 
having  been  employed  by  the  Irish  Flax  Society 
to  instruct  the  farmers  of  that  country  in  the 
proper  methods  of  growing  the  crop,  thus  touches 
on  these  subjects. 

"Riga  seed  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  produce  a  good 
quality  of  fibre.    Dutch  and  American  seed  are  apt  to 
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bring  forth  a  branchy,  coarse  stem.  Home  saved  seed, 
the  product  of  Riga,  will  produce  finer  and  better  fibre 
than  the  direct  Riga  seed  ;  but  to  use  it  more  than  two 
successive  years  will  not  be  profitable  for  sowing. 
Three  bushels  of  Riga,  or  2i  of  home  saved,  is  the 
necessary  quantity  of  seed  required  for  an  English 
acre. 

"  It  is  better  to  sow  too  thick  than  too  thin,  as  with 
thick  sowing,  the  plant  grows  long  and  fine  ;  instead 
of  which  thin  sowing  produces  a  coarse  branchy  stem 
with  much  seed,  but  a  very  inferior  quality  of  fibre. 
After  sowing  the  seed,  cover  it  across  with  a  seed 
harrow,  as  this  makes  it  spread  more  equally,  and 
avoids  the  small  drills  made  by  the  teeth  of  the  har- 
row. Lastly,  roll  it  with  a  light  roller.  The  seed 
should  be  covered  about  an  inch  deep.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  seed  should  be  sown  very 
even." 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  most  approved  me- 
thods of  flax  cultivation  in  Europe.  It  appears 
probable  that  a  modification  of  these  instructions 
would  be  desirable  for  this  country ;  as  at  present 
the  quantity  of  seed  sown  per  acre  varies  from  \ 
to  |  bushel,  instead  of  2  s  to  3  bushels,  as  Mr. 
Deman  suggests.  The  greatest  profit  would 
doubtless  be  found  to  consist  in  a  medium  course; 
by  sowing  \\  to  2  bushels  per  acre,  the  farmer 
would  secure  a  tolerably  fine  fibre,  and  yet  with 
additional  care  and  cultivation  he  might  increase 
considerably  the  present  average  of  seed.  Such 
at  least  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
best  informed  parties  in  the  western  flax  growing- 
States,  with  whom  the  writer  has  happened  to 
converse. 

Presuming  now  that  the  flax  has  been  sown, 
harrowed,  weeded,  and  far  advanced  toward  the 
maturity  of  the  plant,  let  us  glance  at  the  me- 
thods hitherto  followed  in  its  after  treatment. 
The  object  of  the  farmer  being,  in  Europe,  to 
save  the  fibre,  and  labor  being  cheap  in  these  old 
countries,  as  well  the  crop  being  highly  remune- 
rative, no  other  plan  has  been  followed  for  gath- 
ering the  stalk,  than  the  old  fashioned  method 
of  pulling  it  by  hand.  Thus  in  Ireland  and  Bel- 
gium, in  these  days  of  steam  engines  and  electric 
telegraphs,  reaping  machines  and  threshing  ma- 
chines, the  fields  are  still  seen  covered,  in  the 
time  of  the  flax  harvest,  with  men,  women  and 
children,  laboriously  pulling  it  up  stem  by  stem, 
precisely  as  they  were  wont  to  do  in  Egypt  in 
the  days  of  the  old  Pyramid. 

On  this  point  therefore  we  must  lay  aside  all 
European  authorities,  in  this  new  country,  where 
labor  is  dear  and  land  so  cheap,  and  strike  out  a 
new  course  for  ourselves.  Warncs,  Deman, 
Dickson,  the  Irish  Flax  Society,  all  fail  to  furnish 
any  ideas  of  value  on  this  important  subject,  nor 
docs  there  appear  in  them  a  thought  or  a  SUgges- 
tion,  as  to  any  other  method  of  gathering  the 
crop  than  by  hand  pulling.  ]t  is  manifest  how- 
ever that  tin'-;  will  never  do,  where  labor  is  worth 
a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  in  harvest  time,  and 
land  can  be  bought  for  a  dollar  and  a  (juarter  an 
acre.  Indeed,  were  there  no  alternative  than 
this  hand  pulling,  we  might  as  well  abandon 
here  the  whole  enterprise  of  flax  culture  in 


America.  For  no  one  would  believe  that  our 
enterprising  and  "go  ahead"  people  would  ever 
consent  to  follow  the  slow  fashions  which  were 
current  in  the  days  of  King  Cheops,  or  even  of 
Pliny;  or  that  a  Yankee  would  be  stooping,  for 
days  together,  over  a  flax  patch,  pulling  up  the 
stalks  one  by  one,  while  his  neighbor  was  mow- 
ing down  a  wheat  field  of  a  thousand  acres,  with 
McCormick's  reaping  machine;  or  the  California 
express  train  was  flying  over  the  prairies,  as  it 
will  be  in  ten  years,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an 
hour. 

Some  plan  must  therefore  be  devised  to  reme- 
dy this  difficulty,  either  by  cutting  the  stalk  by 
the  reaping  machine,  or  by  the  invention  and 
adoption  of  some  method  of  machine  pulling. 
Were  there  no  other  objection  to  cutting  the 
stalk,  than  the  loss  of  the  lower  part  of  the  fibre, 
this  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
facility  of  gathering  vast  tracts  of  the  Flax.  But 
though,  for  commoner  qualities,  this  may  be 
found  to  answer,  and  it  is  believed  by  many  in- 
telligent persons — among  them  Professor  Wil- 
son— that  it  will  ultimately  succeed,  yet  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  graver  objections  to  it.  It 
is  impossible  to  lay  the  stem  with  that  degree  of 
evenness,  by  the  present  reaping  machine,  which 
is  desirable  for  the  after  processes.  Again,  it  is 
contended  by  one  of  the  most  practical  authori- 
ties on  flax  in  this  country — Mr.  Galbraith,  of 
Wisconsin — that  the  flax  stalk  being  a  hollow 
tube,  closed  at  the  roots  by  a  cane-like  joint,  the 
juices  of  the  plant  are  preserved  in  it  by  pulling, 
which  are  lost  by  cutting  the  stalk  above  the 
junction  of  the  root. 

It  is  fortunate  however  for  American  progress, 
that  the  same  restless  energy  and  enterprise 
which  render  our  people  dissatisfied  with  old 
methods  of  procedure  in  such  cases,  seems  also 
to  stimulate  their  inventive  character,  and  perse- 
vering ingenuity,  to  devise  an  improvement  on 
them.  In  the  ease  before  us,  this  is  happily 
seen;  and  several  ingenious  machines  have  been 
already  patented  for  "pulling  flax,  which  their  in- 
ventors believe  will  entirely  accomplish  the  end 
in  view ;  and  prove  as  valuable  acquisitions  to  the 
flax  grower,  as  the  reaping  machine  has  proved 
for  the  gathering  of  wheat  or  other  grain.  From 
present  appearances,  more  than  one  of  these  will 
be  found  to  answer  the  end  in  view;  and  we  may 
safely  calculate  on  the  perfection  of  these  instru- 
ments before  there  will  be  any  call  for  them  in 
next  year's  crop.  ALriiA. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  TRUE  MAN. 

The  Cincinnati  Genius  of  the  West  tells  the 
following  story  of  consistent  and  frank  fidelity  to 
Temperance  principles  : 

A  gentleman  cooper  called  upon  a  negro  who 
owns  a  One  firm  in  Ohio,  and  wished  to  purchase 
some  stave  timber.    Our  colored  friend  inquired 
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for  what  purpose  he  wanted  it.  He  received  for 
an  answer  : — '  I  hare  a  contract  for  so  many 
whiskey  barrels. ' 

'  Well,  sir/  was  the  prompt  reply,  1 1  have  the 
timber  and  want  the  money,  but  no  man  shall 
purchase  a  single  stave  or  hoop-pole  or  a  particle 
of  grain  of  me  for  that  purpose/ 

Of  course  Mr.  Cooper  was  not  a  little  '  up  in 
the  back/  to  meet  such  a  stern  reproach,  got 
mad,  and  called  him  a  '  nigger.' 

'  That  is  very  true/  replied  the  other,  '  it  is 
my  misfortune  to  be  a  negro.  I  can't  help  that, 
but  I  can  help  selling  my  timber  to  make  whis- 
key barrels,  and  I  mean  to  do  it.' 


A  VISIT  TO  RRAZIL. 

Narrative  of  a  recent  Visit  to  Brazil,  by  John 
Candler  and  Wilson  Burgess;  to  present  an 
address  on  the  Slave  Trade  and  Slavery,  is- 
sued by  the  religious  Society  of  Friends. 

[Continued  from  page  17(5.] 

Before  leaving  the  city,  our  friends  attended, 
by  invitation,  a  meeting  of  the  Society  friendly 
to  the  anti-slavery  cause,  of  which  the  following 
notice  is  given : 

"On  the  evening  appointed,  we  repaired  to  the 
hall  in  which  they  usually  assemble,  and  had  the 
gratification  of  meeting  there  the  Viscount  Bar- 
bascena,  another  nobleman,  three  public  function- 
aries, and  twenty-eight  other  gentlemen, — thirty- 
five  of  us  in  all.  The  President  of  the  Society 
delivered  an  address  in  Portuguese,  sitting  :  the 
Vice-President  read  an  address  in  the  same  lan- 
guage ;  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  another 
in  French.  The  Viscount  then  explained  to  us 
in  English  the  nature  and  objects  of  their  Society, 
at  the  same  time  bidding  us  welcome  to  Brazil. 
From  his  address,  it  appeared  that  the  Society 
had  been  two  years  and  a  half  in  existence,  and 
at  first  consisted  of  only  21  members,  now  it 
numbers  215;  which  is  some  proof  of  a  growth 
of  right  feeling ;  indeed,  such  is  the  altered  state 
of  public  feeling,  that  they  now  hold  their  meet- 
ings with  open  doors ;  five  years  ago,  the  Society 
would  not  have  been  tolerated.  Its  first  object 
was  to  oppose  the  African  slave-trade;  its  next, 
to  promote  the  immigration  of  white  laborers, 
and  to  civilize  native  Indians ;  its  final  aim  is  to 
promote  the  abolition  of  slavery.  We  then  gave 
to  the  assembly  a  brief  history  of  the  present 
state  of  our  West  India  colonies,  showing  how 
favorably  emancipation  had  worked  there,  not- 
withstanding the  great  outcry  to  the  contrary, 
and  explained  the  manner  in  which  that  happy 
and  blessed  change  had  been  brought  about  in 
England,  through  the  prevalence  of  enlightened 
public  opinion.  Our  estimable  friend,  Leopoldo, 
a  chief  in  the  custom-house,  acted  as  our  inter- 
preter. We  left  the  assembly  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  a  good  work  is  begun  in  the  land, 
and  that  Rio  Janeiro  contains  a  band  of  sincere 


and  enlightened  men  who  detest  the  slave-trade, 
and  are  resolved,  if  possible,  to  keep  it  sup- 
pressed; and  who,  although  not  taking  as  we  do, 
the  high  ground  that  slavery  itself  is  a  national 
crime,  and  should  be  immediately  abolished,  are 
convinced  of  its  inexpediency,  and  are  resolved, 
by  ameliorating  measures,  to  improve  the  system, 
and,  as  they  thus  hope,  ultimately  to  overthrow 
it." 

The  narrative  proceeds : 

"  In  the  city  of  Rio  and  its  suburbs,  about  one- 
third  of  the  inhabitants  are  born  in  slavery,  for 
whom,  of  course,  no  education  is  provided ;  but 
elementary  schools,  not  very  good  of  their  kind, 
are  supported  by  the  municipality,  and  thrown 
open  equally  to  the  children  of  the  poor  whites 
and  of  free  blacks.  Every  parish  or  civil  dis- 
trict has  its  public  school ;  but  these  not  being 
found  sufficient  for  all  who  desire  to  be  taken  in, 
a  Society,  called  the  Imperial,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Emperor,  has  been  formed,  to  extend 
primary  instruction  to  what  may  be  denominated 
the  ragged  population.  Having  brought  over  a 
bountiful  stock  of  school  lessons,  in  Portuguese, 
as  a  gift  from  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  we  added  a  number  of  New  Testaments 
in  the  same  language,  and  presented  the  whole  to 
this  very  useful  Society.  So  acceptable  was  the 
donation,  that  the  President  and  two  members  of 
the  Council  took  pains  to  meet  us  at  Botafogo,  to 
thank  us  personally,  and,  through  us,  their  friends 
in  England,  for  the  sympathy  thus  manifested 
towards  them  in  the  great  and  good  work ;  and 
expressed  to  us,  at  the  same  time,  a  desire  to 
maintain  a  correspondence  with  England,  as  to 
the  best  way  of  further  promoting  education  in 
Brazil. 

Elementary  instruction  for  the  poor  is-  at  a  low 
ebb  throughout  the  empire ;  but  good  schools  are 
not  wanting  for  young  people  whose  parents  can 
afford  to  pay  handsomely  for  their  tuition.  We 
called  at  one  of  these  schools,  or  colleges,  as  they 
are  called,  presided  over  by  an  Englishman,  who 
gave  refuge  to  George  Pilkington  when  he  visited 
this  country  many  years  since  on  an  anti-slavery 
mission.  The  act  of  hospitality  thus  afforded  to 
a  fellow-countryman,  cost  him  at  that  period 
much  loss  and  trouble  :  his  pupils  were  with- 
drawn, and  his  prospects  became  cruelly  blighted. 
All  is  now  changed ;  a  better  and  a  brighter  day 
has  dawned  on  Brazil:  he  is  now  respected,  and 
sought  as  a  teacher;  and  can  speak  his  mind 
openly  and  freely  on  slavery  or  any  other  subject. 
In  corroboration  of  his  statement  as  to  the  free- 
dom of  thought  and  speech  now  permitted  in  the 
land,  we  can  give  one  significant  proof.  We 
found  a  copy  of  the  ( Anti-Slavery  Monthly  Re- 
porter' on  the  table  of  every  news-room  in  each 
of  the  three  great  cities— -in  Rio  Janeiro,  Bahia, 
and  Pernambuco;  which  shows  that  open  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of  slavery  is  allowed:  and  we 
ourselves  were  never  borne  down  or  frowned 
upon,  either  in  the  Exchange  room  or  anywhere 
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else.  Public  opinion  is  in  favor  of  liberty  of 
speech,  and  of  the  press. 

Before  leaving  the  capital  we  were  allowed, 
through  the  appointment  of  our  Ambassador,  an 
interview  with  Sauza  Ramos,  the  present  Minis- 
ter of  Justice  for  the  Empire,  which  proved 
highly  satisfactory.  This  gentleman  gave  us  the 
assurance  which  we  had  received  from  other 
quarters,  that  the  Government  was  resolved  to 
extinguish  the  slave-trade.  On  our  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  Brazilian  people  were  also  in  earn- 
est about  its  suppression,  he  replied  that  the 
people  supported  the  Government,  and  that  the 
traffic,  thus  condemned  both  by  the  rulers  and 
the  ruled,  would  never  be  suffered  to  revive 
again." 

From  Rio  Janeiro,  our  travellers  proceeded  by 
sea  to  Bahia,  the  second  city  in  the  Empire  for 
trade  and  population,  where  they  were  hospitably 
entertained  without  cost  or  care.  An  early  object 
was  to  visit  the  Archbishop  of  Bahia,  the  Pri- 
mate of  all  Brazil. 

"We  found  him,"  says  the  narrative,  "sur- 
rounded by  his  clergy,  at  a  sort  of  levee ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  understood  that  we  were  strangers 
seeking  admission,  he  desired  them  all  to  with- 
draw, and  gave  us  an  immediate  audience.  Most 
of  the  well  educated  natives  of  Brazil,  especially 
those  who  fill  offices  in  church  and  state,  are  con- 
versant with  the  French  language,  and  in  this 
language,  though  sometimes  in  English,  our  con- 
versation was  usually  carried  on.  We  expressed 
to  the  Archbishop  our  satisfaction  at  the  noble 
stand  he  had  taken  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
against  the  slave-trade.  He  told  us  that  he  felt 
himself  allied  to  every  Society,  in  every  land, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  abolition  of  this 
shameful  traffic.  He  had  received  and  read  the 
Address  to  Sovereigns  from  the  Society  of  Friends 
(a  copy  of  which  we  had  sent  him  from  Rio,)  and 
wc  might  depend  on  his  efforts  to  promote  the 
objects  it  embraced.  He  was  well  pleased,  he 
said,  that  wc  had  paid  him  a  visit,  and  took  leave 
of  us  courteously." 

We  may  form  some  conception  of  the  critical 
situation  of  that  city  from  the  following  state- 
ments : 

"  Out  of  the  125,000  inhabitants  which  Bahia 
contains,  seven-eighths  are  said  to  be  blacks,  and 
nearly  all  of  these  are  slaves,  principally  bozals, 
or  newly  imported  negroes.  In  such  a  commu- 
nity, witli  a  slave  population  so  concentrated  and 
so  guperabounding,  there  cannot,  one  would  sup- 
pose, be  much  systematic  cruelty,  or  it  would 
lead  to  insurrection.  The  merchants  assured  us 
that  these  city  slaves  are  exceedingly  well  off; 
an'!,  BXoept  from  the  circumstance  of  their  toil- 
in-  under  very  heavy  loads,  which  often  excited 
our  compassion,  wc  should  suppose  this  assertion 
to  be  true.  They  appear  cheerful  and  even  merry, 
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and  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  praedial  slaves, 
who  labor  on  the  sugar-plantations,  and  who  are 
in  general  a  dejected  race.  The  enormous  pre- 
ponderance of  the  blacks  in  Bahia,  where  they 
find  constant  employment  among  the  merchants 
and  the  shipping,  has  given,  at  times,  great  un- 
easiness to  those  in  power.  Being  mainly  of  one 
nation,  they  speak  a  language  of  their  own,  which 
their  masters  do  not  understand,  and  this  facili- 
tates secret  confederacies  whenever  they  are  dis- 
posed to  form  them.  About  twenty  years  since, 
some  political  party  feuds  disturbed  the  free  pop- 
ulation :  the  blacks  took  advantage  of  the  commo- 
tion, and  rose  to  assert  their  right  to  freedom. 
The  city  was  alarmed ;  the  balance  was  nearly 
poised;  and  the  military  forces  were  but  just 
sufficient  to  gain  an  ascendancy.  In  the  conflict, 
400  or  500  blacks  lost  their  lives.  A  sense  of 
inferiority  of  condition,  combined  with  physical 
strength,  is  the  great  uniter  of  mankind  to  deeds 
of  daring.  This  feeling,  and  this  latent  power, 
are  both  blended  in  the  black  population  of 
Bahia,  and  may,  at  some  future  period,  introduce 
disorder  and  dismay.  Some  of  the  white  in- 
habitants have  trembled  at  the  thought  of  it 
already." 

The  subjoined  notice  is  interesting: 
"  Attended  by  our  friend,  the  American  Con- 
sul, from  whom  we  received  many  kind  attentions, 
we  paid  a  visit  to  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  his  son,  who  resides  with  him,  and 
who  is  a  representative  in  the  Provincial  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  Whilst  we  were  conversing 
with  the  father, — a  man  of  intelligence  and  an 
ardent  friend  of  public  liberty, — the  son,  who 
sat  near  the  window,  was  attentively  reading  our 
Address,  a  copy  of  which  ve  had  put  into  his 
hands.  When  he  had  finished  it,  he  came  up  to 
us  and  said,  in  a  serious  manner,  and  with  appa- 
rent emotion,  'These  are  the  true  principles:' 
and  before  we  left  he  said  to  the  Consul,  '  I  will 
make  this  mission  known  in  the  journals.'  The 
reading  of  this  Address  had  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  of  which  we  soon  had  a  full 
proof,  as,  in  a  day  or  two  after,  a  paragraph  from 
his  own  pen  appeared  in  one  of  the  daily  news- 
papers of  the  city,  which  we  here  copy. 

"  There  are  now  in  this  city  two  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  Great  Britain,  who 
arc  come  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  who,  during 
their  brief  stay  in  the  capital,  have  been  collect- 
ing information  on  all  the  questions  which  bear 
on  Brazilian  slavery.  Messrs.  John  Candler  and 
Wilson  Burgess  have  paid  their  compliments  to 
His  Imperial  Majesty,  and  have  presented  to  him, 
in  the  name  of  the  Society  which  they  represent, 
a  Memorial,  in  which  are  unfolded  the  bitter 
fruits  of  slavery,  and  principles  of  the  purest  reli- 
gion and  the  most  eternal  truth.  These  gentle- 
men, who  have  left  their  country,  their  families 
and  the  comforts  of  their  home,  thus  to  peregri- 
nate, have  lifted  up  a  sublime  and  disinterested 
banner,  and  certainly  deserve  the  thanks  and 
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benedictions  of  the  whole  community.  Most 
earnestly  do  we  pray  that  the  seed  they  scatter 
in  their  travels  on  the  ground  we  tread  upon, 
may  spring  up  in  a  day  to  come,  and  that,  visited 
by  the  benign  breezes  of  the  Gospel,  it  may  grow 
up  into  flourishing  and  fruit-bearing  trees !" 

"  Not  only  was  our  visit  thus  kindly  announced 
and  spoken  of,  but  we  had  the  gratification  to 
find  that  through  the  solicitation  of  our  Consul 
at  Bahia,  the  whole  Address  was  published  in 
the  daily  ofiicial  journal,  which  has  a  wide  circu- 
lation in  the  city  and  province.  We  were  the 
more  anxious  to  procure  the  insertion  of  this 
Christian  Address  in  the  newspapers  of  Bahia, 
inasmuch  as  that  city  was  the  chief  seat  and  em- 
porium of  the  African  slave-trade,  which  had 
lately  flourished  here  in  all  its  vigor.  Every 
possible  influence  had  been  used  to  extend  it. 
Young  boys  and  clerks  in  the  warehouses  were 
induced  to  invest  all  the  moneys  they  could  save 
or  procure,  in  these  infamous  speculations,  and 
were  thus  all  interested  more  or  less  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  slave-merchant ;  they  looked  out  with 
anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  each  successive  slaver 
on  the  coast,  and  watched,  with  intense  interest, 
the  lighting  up  of  the  distant  bonfires  on  the 
islands  and  along  the  coast,  that  signalized  to 
them  the  important  fact,  that  the  slaves  were 
landed  and  sold." 

(To  be  continued.) 


SCENERY  OF  HAYTT. 

Among  the  many  kind  invitations  we  received 
was  one  from  the  Haytian  Senator,  B.  Ardouin, 
to  spend  a  day  or  two  at  his  country  villa  on  the 
Black  Mountain,  twenty  miles  from  the  city. 
We  had  often  heard  of  Le  G-rand  Ford — the 
awful  abyss — the  name  by  which  the  spot  is  de- 
signated on  which  his  house  stands ;  and  we  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  with  much  pleasure. 

B-arely  does  it  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  travellei*,  in 
either  hemisphere,  to  witness  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  natural  scenery  which  met  our  eye 
in  this  memorable  journey.  Rising  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  set  out  accompanied 
by  the  Senator  and  three  other  gentlemen — six 
of  us  in  all — attended  by  two  servants.  The 
waning  moon  had  nearly  set,  but  the  stars  shone 
brightly  and  lighted  our  path  for  many  miles,  as 
we  slowly  ascended  the  rough  road  to  Petionville. 
As  we  rose  gradually  above  the  plains,  grand  and 
beautiful  prospects  disclosed  themselves  on  every 
side  :  the  city  of  Port-au-Prince  with  its  nume- 
rous shipping  lay  at  our  feet ;  on  our  right  hand 
was  a  chain  of  lofty  hills  green  and  well  wooded  ; 
and  on  our  left  the  extensive  plain  of  the  Cul  de 
Sac,  sprinkled  with  sugar  estates  and  enlivened 
by  the  habitations  of  wealthy  proprietors.  The 
large  lakes  were  conspicuous  in  the  distance,  and 
beyond  these  lay  a  ridge  of  mountains  that 
stretched  eastward  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
Often  did  we  stop  to  rest  and  gaze  on  the  won- 
derful scenes  around  us.    Palm  trees  in  great 


numbers  and  of  extraordinary  height  and  grace- 
fulness, decorated  the  mountain  sides  and  added 
to  the  interest  of  the  foreground.  On  reaching 
the  top  of  the  Black  Mountain,  the  prospect  was 
magnificent.  We  were  now  standing  on  an  em- 
inence six  thousand  feet  above  the  plain,  just  at 
the  point  where  in  tropical  regions  the  fir  and 
the  pine  begin  to  be  luxuriant,  a  forest  of  which 
abounding  in  trees  eighty  and  a  hundred  feet  in 
height  was  spread  out  before  us,  through  which, 
or  on  its  borders,  we  rode  for  several  miles.  At 
particular  passes  or  bends  of  the  hills  we  caught 
new  objects  of  wonder.  From  one  spot  we  traced 
the  lofty  chain  of  the  La  Selle  Mountains,  rising 
abruptly  to  a  further  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  our  heads  ;  from  another  the 
island  of  Gonave,  far  away  in  the  ocean  ;  from  a 
third  the  plain  of  Jacmel  extending  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  to  the  sea;  and  from  a  fourth, 
the  hilly  country  about  St.  Mark  and  Gonaives, 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  distant  by  the  common 
road,  and  which  it  would  have  taken  us  a  three 
days  journey  on  horseback  to  reach  !  The  laugh- 
ing woodpecker  was  running  with  agility  up  the 
tali  trees  in  search  of  insects ;  and  a  bird  called 
the  Musician,  known  only  in  these  regions  and 
rarely  seen,  gave  out  its  fine  soft  notes,  like  a 
flute,  from  the  depth  of  the  woods. 

We  rode  slowly  along,  enjoying  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  nature  so  new  and  surprising  to  us,  till 
we  came  to  Fourcy,  the  hospitable  habitation  of 
our  friend  the  Senator.  For  the  last  three  miles 
of  this  interesting  route,  we  had  come  down  a 
gradual  descent.  The  villa  of  the  plantation 
stands  on  a  neck  of  table  land  about  5400  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  spots  im- 
aginable :  here  we  dismounted  and  found  a  social 
domestic  party  for  the  day.  Fourcy  is  a  coffee 
plantation  worked  on  shares  ;  and  it  was  delight- 
ful to  see  the  hearty  good  will  manifested  by  the 
laborers  to  their  beloved  proprietor,  who  comes 
but  seldom  to  visit  them,  owing  to  the  toil  of  the 
ascent  and  the  numerous  state  avocations  that 
detain  him  in  the  city.  A  number  of  them 
clustered  round  us  to  take  charge  of  the  horses, 
and  to  perform  the  work  of  the  house  during  our 
stay  ;  a  superb  second  breakfast  was  prepared  for 
us  at  noon  ;  after  which,  we  traversed  the  nume- 
rous by-paths  that  lead  down  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  to  the  dells  and  ravines  below,  and 
luxuriated,  if  we  may  so  speak,  in  the  wonders  of 
creation.  The  exclamation  of  Wordsworth's  Wan- 
derer in  his  address  to  the  author  of  Nature, 
rushed  to  my  recollection. 
t£  The  mind  that  may  forget  thee  in  the  crowd, 
Cannot  forget  thee  here,  where  thou  hast  built 
For  thy  own  glory  in  the  wilderness." 

The  mountains  of  La  Selle,  which  overlook 
Jacmel  and  the  sea,  were  at  a  distance  of  six 
leagues  from  us,  and  between  them  and  the  spot 
where  we  stood  were  profound  depths,  (des 
Grands  Fond,)  some  of  them  awfully  rugged  and 
rocky,  and  others  filled  with  forests  of  Weymouth 
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pine ;  valleys  ran  between  different  ridges  of  the 
hills,  in  which  were  sprinkled  numerous  small 
properties,  neatly  fenced,  where  the  owners  re- 
side and  cultivate  provisions  and  coffee.  The 
plantain,  the  banana,  and  the  graceful  Indian 
corn,  are  the  products  of  the  region.  The  beau- 
tiful Fuchsia,  cultivated  as  a  green  house  plant 
in  some  parts  of  England,  is  here  a  parasite, 
which  clings  to  the  stems  of  slender  trees,  and 
hangs  down  its  crimson  blossoms  in  rich  profu- 
sion; others  of  our  elegant  and  tender  garden 
plants  grow  wild  by  the  road  side.  The  Baytree 
and  the  Ivy,  so  common  in  cold  countries,  mix 
with  the  forest  trees  peculiar  to  a  tropical  lati- 
tude :  the  standard  peach  nourishes  and  yields 
good  fruit;  the  apple  thrives,  and  blackberries 
of  a  large  size  abound  :  here,  in  short,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  old  and  the  new  world  blend  to- 
gether in  strange  luxuriance,  and  exhibit  a  ve- 
getation remarkable  in  appearance  and  extraordi- 
nary for  its  richness  and  beauty.  The  thermo- 
meter ranged  in  the  day  time  from  60°  to  64°  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  evening  and  early  morning 
were  so  chilly  as  to  render  a  cloak  or  some  other 
warm  clothing  necessary.  The  dinner  table  was 
abundantly  supplied  with  soup,  fish,  fowl,  ragouts, 
and  roasted  meat ;  numerous  fine  vegetables, 
tarts,  creams,  and  confectionary  and  a  rich  des- 
sert ;  coffee  concluded  the  day.  Our  hospitable 
host  showed  the  kindest  attention  to  his  guests, 
such  attentions  as  genuine  courtesy  dictates,  and 
true  politeness  knows  how  to  apply ;  and  enter- 
tained and  instructed  us  by  conversation  of  no 
common  order. — J.  Candler's  notices  of  Hayti. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence.— The  U.  S.  Mail  Steam- 
ship Atlantic,  from  Liverpool  on  the  16th  arrived 
at  New  York  on  the  29th  ult. 

By  this  mail  more  reliable  accounts  have  been 
received  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the  Russian  and  Turkish  armies.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  date  formerly  given  was  incorrect, 
and  that  the  first  battle  began  on  the  night  of  the 
1st  ult.  and  continued  28  hours,  and  that  the  vic- 
tory by  the  Turks  was  more  complete  than  was 
represented  in  our  former  accounts.  The  Russian 
outposts  nearest  the  river  were  Poles,  who  not  only 
failed  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  Turks 
but  even  assisted  them  in  the  work  of  death. 

The  only  authentic  account  of  any  defeat  having 
been  sustained  by  the  Turks  is  that  their  force  of 
2000  men  has  been  obliged  to  evacuate  the  island 
in  front  of  the  strong  Russian  position  ofGiurgero. 

It  is  reported  that  several  Russian  forts  in  Georgia 
and  tlic  Caucasus  have  been  captured  by  theTurks. 

Disaffection  has  broken  out  among  the  Poles  in 
the  Russian  ranks,  four  of  whom  had  been  sum- 
marily shot  at  Bucharest. 

The  national  defence  of  Servia  goes  on  with 
great  activity.  District  Inspectors  go  from  village 
to  village  to  see  that  every  man  is  armed. 

The  Sultan,  in  his  speech  before  the  Grand 
Council  of  Justice,  declared  that  in  the  spring  he 
will  place  himsell  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and 
con  duet j  in  person,  the  military  operations  against 
Russia.  _ 


A  rumor  prevails  that  Russia  has  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Dost  Mahomed  for  the  purpose  of  stir- 
ring up  hostilities  in  India.  Letters  from  Cabul 
state  that  a  Russian  army  has  advanced  within  ten 
marches  of  Oogunge,  the  capital  of  Kheva,  and 
that  the  Khan  of  Kheva  and  the  King  of  Bokhara 
have  taken  the  field  to  resist  it. 

The  report  that  Schamyl  had  cut  off  20,000  Rus- 
sians in  the  Caucasus,  is  confirmed. 

The  position  which  Austria  will  take  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  East  is  yet  undefined. 

Prussia  reserves  to  herself  full  liberty  of  action. 

What  course  will  be  taken  by  France  and  Eng- 
land is  not  yet  known. 

China. — Intelligence  has  been  received  of  the 
capture  of  Shanghai  by  the  insurgents  on  the  7th 
of  the  9th  month  last. 

The  imperial  garrison  was  surprised  by  a  band 
of  the  insurgents,  who  gained  possession  of  the 
city  with  little  resistance. 

Fighting  continued  at  Amoy,  the  imperialists 
making  strong  efforts  to  retake  the  city.  There 
was  a  report  that  Pekin  had  been  captured,  but  it 
has  not  been  confirmed.  The  late  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  rebellion  are  contradictory,  but  it 
appears  certain  that  the  insurgents  have  possession 
of  Keang-ping  and  other  towns  one  hundred  miles 
north  of  the  Yellow  river. 

California. — The  steamship  Illinois,  from  As- 
pinwall,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  29th  ult. 
Most  of  her  news  had  been  anticipated  by  the 
United  States.  The  fillibustering  expedition  by  the 
Caroline  to  the  Mexican  State  of  Sonora  had  suc- 
ceeded in  evading  the  U.  S.  officers  and  had  set 
sail.  She  was  supposed  to  be  well  prov  ided  with 
all  the  arms  and  ammunition  necessary  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  designs  of  the  party  onboard. 
From  Oregon  the  accounts  are  discouraging.  Ag- 
riculture was  very  backward,  and  the  hatred  cher- 
ished against  the  Indians  by  many  of  the  settlers 
renders  futile  all  efforts  to  preserve  peace  with 
them. 

From  the  Isthmus  we  learn  that  the  Railroad  is 
progressing.  Passengers  leaving  New  York  on 
the  5th  hist,  will  be  transported  in  the  cars  from 
Aspinwall  to  Matachine.  By  that  time  the  bridge 
across  the  river  at  Barbacoas  will  also  be  com- 
pleted. 

Mexico.— Advices  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to 
the  17th  ult.  have  been  received  stating  that  letters 
received  there  from  Tepic  dated  11th  month  12th, 
inform  that  200  armed  men  from  San  Francisco 
had  just  landed  from  the  brig  Caroline,  at  the  port 
of  La  Paz,  Lower  California,  had  taken  possession 
of  the  town,  imprisoned  the  Commanding  Gene- 
ral, and  declared  Lower  California  independent. 

They  have  a  flag  with  two  stars,  supposed  to 
represent  Lower  California  and  Sonora.  The  news 
created  great  excitement  at  Mexico.  It  is  thought 
that  Santa  Anna  will  take  advantage  of  this  excite- 
ment to  have  himself  proclaimed  Emperor. 

Domestic. — The  Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  held  in  this 
city  on  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  insts.  A  number  of 
distinguished  advocates  of  the  cause  from  New 
England  and  elsewhere  were  present. 

Congress  convened  at  Washington  on  the  5th 
inst.,  when  43  Senators  were  in  attendance.  Linn 
Boyd  was  chosen  speaker. 

The  President's  message  has  been  delivered.  It 
is  a  document  of  moderate  length,  occupying  not 
quite  five  columns  in  one  of  our  daily  papers. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  IN  NORWAY. 
(Continued  from  page  195.) 

4th  rao.  1st,  1843.  Elias  Tasted's  letter  of 
this  date  introduces  to  the  notice  of  Friends  of 
Newcastle,  the  young  man  already  mentioned, 
who  was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and 
was  desirous  of  acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  Endre  Jacobsen  Dahl, 
whose  mar/riage  has  been  noticed.  He  remained 
at  Newcastle  three  months,  made  good  progress, 
and  was  much  beloved  by  the  Friends  there  for 
his  pious  frame  of  mind,  and  amiable  conduct. 
When  the  time  came  for  his  return  home,  he 
took  his  passage  in  a  small  vessel,  where  he  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  lost,  by  the  vessel 
being  run  down  in  the  night  by  a  Scotch  ship, 
and  sunk.  The  five  persons  on  board  with  much 
difficulty  escaped  in  the  boat,  and  reached  the 
vessel  which  had  occasioned  the  accident,  and 
were  brought  back  to  Sunderland,  from  whence 
E.  Dahl  rejoined  his  friends  at  Newcastle,  and 
soon  afterwards  got  safe  home. 

In  the  above  letter,  E.  T.  mentions  the  receipt 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  epistle,  "  which  has  been 
I   often  read  to  Friends  and  others.    We  now  hold 
Lour  meetings  in  our  little  new-built  meeting 
house ;  and  we  have  many  more  attending  our 
!   meetings  than  before.    Our  meetings  are  mostly 
I  held  in  silence ;  but  after  meeting,  we  sometimes 
read  in  Friends'  books,  with  which  Friends  and 
I  others  are  well  satisfied.    Here  is  a  little  dis- 
training for  the  school  tax,  and  priest's  tithes. 
Elias  Tasted." 

When  Endre  Dahl  returned  home,  he  was 
liberally  furnished  with  a  number  of  Friends' 
books  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and  a  good 
number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  at  the  expense 
of  a  few  Friends  of  Newcastle  Monthly  Meeting. 
At  the  instance  of  Josiah  Forstcr,  a  grant  was 


obtained  from  the  Bible  Society  in  London, 
which  books  were  to  be  obtained  from  their  agent 
at  Stavanger,  to  whom  the  Friends  there  were  to 
account  for  the  produce  of  sales,  whether  at  re- 
duced prices  or  otherwise. 

From  a  letter  to  a  Friend  in  London,  on  trans- 
mitting the  answers  to  the  queries,  the  following- 
remarks  are  extracted  : 

"  There  is  a  very  inadequate  supply  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  amongst  them,*  the  price  being 
too  high  for  many  of  them  to  obtain  a  proper 
supply  for  themselves  or  their  young  people. 
They  are  much  interested  in  the  perusal  of 
Friends'  books ;  but  their  supply  of  them,  in 
their  own  language,  is  extremely  scanty.  A  list 
is  subjoined.  They  have  been  liberally  supplied 
with  Friends'  books  in  English,  but  only  Elias 
Tasted  can  read  them;  except  Osmund  Soren&en, 
who  can  read  a  little.  Imperfect  as  these  means 
are,  they  have  been  resorted  to,  much  to  their 
edification.  When  we  consider  the  evidently  in- 
creasing number  of  serious  enquirers  into  the 
principles  of  the  Society,  they  do  appear  to  have 
a  strong  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings,  whether  more  ample  and  effectual 
aid  should  not  be  afforded  them. 

"  It  appears  that  Friends  and  their  views  are 
often  adverted  to  in  the  provincial  newspapers, 
and  much  that  is  erroneous  is  mixed  up  with 
such  notices. 

"  It  does  not  appear  that  they  have  any  frag- 
ment in  their  language  respecting  George  Fox  ; 
and  the  few  Barclay's  Apologys  which  they  have 
are  lent  about  from  hand  to  hand. 

"  The  Tracts,  lately  printed  by  the  Tract  As- 
sociation in  London,  in  the  Danish  language,  are 
well  understood,  and  are  very  useful. 

"  From  what  we  know  of  the  Friends  of  Sta- 
vanger, they  appear  to  be  a  tender  spirited  peo- 
ple, well  worthy  of  encouragement.  The  books 
in  the  Danish  language,  now  in  their  possession, 
are  as  follows  : — 

"  About  eight  copies  of  Barclay's  Apology. 

"  Penn's  Key,  printed  there. 

"  Christopher  Meidel  on  Baptism  and  the  Sup- 
per— 100  on  hand. 

"  On  Silence  and  Watchfulness,  by  Richard 
Phillips— printed  at  Bergen. 

*  Friends  of  Newcastle  monthly  meeting  subscribed 
about  sixteen  pounds  to  remedy  this  deficiency  in 
books,  especially  the  Scriptures. 
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"  Allen's  Carnal  and  Spiritual  State  consi- 
dered. 

"  Memoir  of  Thomas  Chalklcy — a  Tract,  by 
the  London  Association. 

"  On  the  Love  of  God,  by  do.  do. 

"  On  the  Teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  On  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Duty  of 
reading  them,  by  Hans  Ericksen  of  Christiania. 

"  Whether  any  thing  can  be  done  to  obtain 
relief  for  them  in  reference  to  oaths,  and  for 
their  affirmation  to  be  in  all  cases  accepted  where 
an  oath  is  required,  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings.  Your 
affectionate  friend,  G.  R. 

"Newcastle,  5th  mo.  5th,  1843." 

The  following  extract  will  show  that  they 
continued  liable  to  sufferings  : — 

"  3rd  mo.  2nd,  1844.  Affliction  and  distress 
are  as  necessary  for  our  humiliation,  even  as  out- 
ward bread  is  needful  for  our  bodily  sustenance ; 
and  happy  are  they  who  can  abide  in  patience, 
during  these  seasons  of  creaturely  abasement.  It 
is  such  who  will  be  happy  in  the  end.  All  this, 
my  dear  friend,  I  am  aware  thou  knowest.  I 
have  many  things  in  my,heart  to  say  to  thee  in 
my  own  case  ;  but  I  cannot  find  words  for  it  in 
your  language.  I  often  feel  tenderly  for  you, 
and  also  for  my  friends  here,  and  desire  that  all 
of  us  may  be  kept  subject  to  the  grace  of  God. 
Then,  I  hope,  we  will,  from  time  to  time,  feel 
something  of  his  mercy ;  and  fhen  we  shall  love 
him  for  his  goodness,  through  all. 

"  I  am  among  the  poorest  of  his  flock  :  it  is 
through  poverty  of  spirit  that  the  kingdom  is  to 
be  received.  Something  of  this  poverty  is  the 
experience  of  Friends  here.  I  believe  they  will 
learn  obedience  by  the  things  which  they  suffer. 
The  people  generally  are  kind,  and  speak  well  of 
the  Society ;  the  magistrates,  also,  are  kindly ' 
disposed  ;  but  there  is  one  of  our  Friends,  who, 
by  the  law,  is  required  to  pay,  until  he  bring  his 
child  to  the  baptism,  for  the  first  week  as  much 
as  two  shillings  and  sixpence  English,  and  dou- 
ble every  week  after.  His  name  is  Ilalvcrscn 
Micalscn." 

6th  mo.  26th,  1844.  In  this  letter,  Elias 
Tasted  very  feelingly  alludes  to  the  death  of 
William  Backhouse,  and  makes  some  instructive 
remarks  on  the  event.  "  It  was  a  hard  blow  to 
us ;  and  what  may  it  not  be  to  his  dear  family 
and  Friends  in  your  parts  ?  But  we  must  believe 
that  what  God,  in  his  wisdom,  has  appointed,  he 
will  execute  to  his  own  honor  and  praise.  All 
who  know  him  as  a  God,  know  him  as  a  Father 
of  mercy.  Even  when  it  feels  to  his  children  as 
though  he  was  taking  their  life  away,  yet  a  secret 
hope  is  felt,  even  in  the  time  of  deep  humiliation, 
that  he  will  eventually  favor  them  with  a  true 
Bcnsc  that  their  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 
Happy  are  all  those  who  hold  out  in  patience, 
passing  through  death  to  life.  These  magnify 
the  mercy  of  God  to  their  souls,  giving  glory  to 
him,  aud  celebrate  his  praise  for  the  least  as  well 


as  the  greatest  of  his  mercies.  0  !  happy  day 
for  that-soul  who  knows  him  thus,  through  all 
his  dispensations.  You  know  these  things  ;  but 
the  love  I  feel  constrains  me,  as  a  partaker  of  the 
sufferings,  and  of  the  unity  which  we  have  in 
Christ. 

"At  our  last  two  months'  meeting,  there  came 
seven  Friends  here,  who  desire  to  be  members  ; 
and  some  of  them  are  well  known  to  us,  and  felt 
near  to  us  in  the  bond  of  unity.  But,  in  our 
youthful  days,  there  are  many  difficulties  and 
dangers  to  be  encountered;  and  there  are  few 
fathers  amongst  us.  Many  believe  our  princi- 
ples to  be  right ;  but  the  way  of  the  cross  is  too 
hard  for  them. 

"  I  hear  that  Lucy  Stead  (of  Sunderland)  is 
ill.  Thou  must  give  my  love  to  her.  She  has 
had  a  deep  concern  for  our  help  and  welfare,  for 
many  years  ;  frequently  writing  to  us,  and  evinc- 
ing her  love  in  various  ways."  (He  also  desires 
his  love  to  several  other  Friends  by  name.) 

"Some  time  ago,  I  gave  forth  a  paper,  which 
was  published,  concerning  the  sufferings  of  our 
Friends,  addressed  to  the  magistrates  and  priests. 
It  has  been  generally  read  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  people."  The  following  is  a  translation  of 
the  said  paper.    See  next  numher. 

"  I  think  the  increase  of  our  members  is  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  in  two  or  three  years ;  and 
the  two  months'  meeting  is  kept  as  usual. 

"  I  hear  our  dear  and  beloved  Friend,  William 
Allen,  is  gone  to  his  long  home.  His  memory 
is  very  precious  to  me,  and  I  hope  to  many  ; 
and  I  believe  he  rests  in  peace  with  the  Lord. 

"  I  hope  thou  wilt  remember  me  when  thou 
bowest  down  before  the  throne  of  grace.  Thy 
sincere  Friend,  "  Elias  Tasted." 


TTIE  COTTON  CULTURE  IN  ALGERIA. 

A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Cou- 
rier furnishes  some  interesting  information  in  re- 
lation to  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by 
France  to  cultivate  cotton  in  Algeria.  In  1851 
there  were  only  six  or  seven  acres  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  cotton  throughout  the  whole  colony; 
and  this  year,  (1853,)  there  are  1730  acres.  The 
Government  is  quite  sanguine  upon  the  subject. 
One  of  the  oldest  cotton-manufacturers  in  France, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Moniteur,  inakes'this 
statement : 

"The  cottons  produced  in  Algeria  from  the 
seeds  of  Georgia  sea-island  cotton  have  preserved 
the  qualities  of  the  good  American  article,  the 
strength,  fineness,  and  length  of  staple.  These 
cottons,  as  well  those  of  the  province  of  Oran  as 
those  of  Blidah,  would  sell  to-day  in  the  Havre 
market  at  from  700  to  900  francs  the  100  killo- 
grammes.  The  better  qualities  of  these  will  spin 
up  to  the  No.  300,000  metres,  (328,000  yards,) 
that  is  to  say,  absolutely  the  finest  thread,  the 
wants  of  manufacture  hardly  ever  exceeding 
250,000  metres.  What  proves  that  the  sea-island 
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cotton  of  Algerian  production  has  not  degene- 
rated, is  the  fact,  that  this  cotton  has  yielded 
seeds  which,  planted  in  Algeria,  have  produced 
cottons  comparable  for  fineness,  length,  and 
strength  of  staple,  with  the  best  American  speci- 
mens sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  London." 

Mr.  Feray  concludes  his  letter  by  strenuously 
advising  that  the  culture  of  cotton,  and  especially 
of  the  long  staple  (sea-island)  cotton,  be  hence- 
forth encouraged  by  all  possible  means.  The  cul- 
ture of  the  short  staple  cottons  may,  he  thinks, 
be  advantageously  deferred  yet  some  years,  until 
the  pressing  call  for  the  long  staple  shall  be  satis- 
fied, and  experience  shall  have  indicated  in  what 
portions  of  the  territory  of  Algiers  the  latter  can- 
not be  successfully  cultivated.  He  recommends 
also,  most  emphatically,  that  the  culture  in  Alge- 
ria, if  it  is  ever  hoped  to  compete  successfully 
with  American  production,  be  left  free.  The 
planter  must  not  be  harassed  and  controlled  by 
governmental  regulations.  Intelligent  self-inter- 
est, he  wisely  argues,  will  promptly  indicate  and 
insure  the  adoption  of  the  best  methods. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  mention,  in  this 
connection,  the  fact,  that  Count  Choiseul,  Consul 
of  France  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  has  recently  pre- 
pared and  sent  home  to  his  government  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  paper  upon  sea-island  cotton, 
giving  information  upon  this  subject  collected 
during  the  many  years  of  his  residence  in  Charles- 
ton, and  personal  intimacy  with  the  sea-island 
planters.  M.  de  Choiseul  has  given  particular 
instructions  relative  to  the  planting  and  treat- 
ment of  the  cotton  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed  to 
the  packing  of  the  cotton  for  shipment.  The  pa- 
per was  forwarded  by  authorities  here  to  the  go- 
vernor-general of  Algiers,  who  has  caused  its  pub- 
lication for  the  common  benefit  of  the  colonial 
planters. 


AFRICAN  LANGUAGES. 

A  Timneh  and  English  Dictionary  has  been 
prepared,  as  well  as  grammars  of  the  Vei  and 
Bornu  languages.  S.  W.  Koelle  has  collected 
specimens  of  languages  from  the  natives  of  dif- 
ferent countries  in  Africa  who  have  been  brought 
into  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  results  of 
the  investigation  into  these  languages  are  of  an 
astonishing  kind,  and  unfold  such  a  view  of  the 
multitudinous  inhabitants  of  that  vast  continent, 
and  of  the  variety  of  their  languages,  as  to  fill  the 
mind  with  new  thoughts  of  the  greatness  and  dif- 
ficulty of  the  work  which  lies  before  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  the  evangelization  of  Africa. 
They  show  that  in  Sierra  Leone  there  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one  distinct  languages  spoken, 
besides  numerous  dialects.  These  languages  have 
been  arranged  under  twenty-six  groups,  but  there 
still  remain  fifty-four  unclassified  languages,  more 
separate  and  distinct  from  each  other,  and  from 
all  the  rest,  than  the  languages  of  Europe  are  from 
each  other.    The  natives  represented  at  Sierra 


Leone  lie  along  4000  miles  of  coast,  beginning 
from  beyond  the  Senegal  in  the  north,  to  the  Por- 
tuguese settlements  south  of  the  line.    They  ex- 
tend to  the  interior  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  Niger,  from  its  sources  in  the  mountains 
behind  Sierra  Leone,  to  its  estuaries,  comprising 
Timbuctoo,  the  emporium  of  African  commerce, 
and  the  vast  provinces  subdued  by  the  fanatical 
Mohammedan  Fulas,  and  numerous  small  tribes 
who  appear  to  have  floated  down  the  large  volume 
of  waters  to  settle  on  the  delta.  At  Sierra  Leone 
are  also  found  those  who  have  wandered  over  the 
trackless  Sahara  from  the  very  borders  of  Egypt, 
and  those  who  have  inhabited  the  islands  of  lake 
Tchad,  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  or  borne  office  in 
the  powerful  kingdom  of  Bornu,  or  fought  in 
bloody  battles  with  the  warriors  of  Darfur.  Even 
the  deep  recesses  of  Southern  Africa  have  fur- 
nished their  tribute  to  the  motley  population  of 
the  British  colony.  There  are  those  now  casting 
their  nets  into  the  Atlantic,  who,  in  their  youth, 
sported  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and 
looked  across  the  Mozambique.    From  that  part 
of  the  southern  continent  which  has  hitherto 
been  a  perfect  blank  in  the  maps,  there  are  those 
in  Sierra  Leone  who  can  tell  of  their  native  towns, 
which  require  a  day  or  more  to  traverse  from  end 
to  end ;  of  broad  and  deep  rivers ;  of  nations  of 
tall  and  strongly  built  warriors ;  of  savage  canni- 
bals; and  of  peaceable  and  generous  nomadic 
hunters.    And  they  are  all  ready  to  tell  of  the 
wants  of  Africa's  hidden  millions  of  immortal 
souls.  Their  breasts  heave  with  emotion  when  a 
friendly  question  is  made  respecting  their  father- 
land :  they  eagerly  supply  the  information,  and 
appeal,  often  in  fervid  language,  and  with  moving 
eloquence,  to  those  who  possess  the  best  gift  of 
God  to  a  fallen  world.    And  shall  they  plead  in 
vain,  in  the  very  spot  where  they  may  have  been 
brought  together,  the  asylum  of  liberated  Afri- 
cans, freed  from  the  grasp  of  the  oppressor,  and 
settled  in  a  quiet  home  by  the  powerful  arm 
of  Great  Britain  ? — shall  they  plead  in  vain  for 
that  second  boon,  which  shall  make  them  and 
their  country  "free  indeed?"' — Abstract  of  the 
Report  of  the  Episcopal  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety, 1853. 


THE  TWO  ARMIES. 

A  striking  contrast  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing statements,  which  we  find  in  the  Economist. 

"The  United  States  army  numbers  about  ten 
thousand  men,  and  they  cost  the  country,  last 
year,  eight  million  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-six  dollars  for 
pay,  subsistence,  clothing,  &c.  That  is  to  say, 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  man,  or,  if 
we  deduct  the  militia  expenses,  eight  hundred 
dollars  per  man.  It  would  puzzle  any  one  to  tell 
of  what  service  were  those  men,  living  uselessly 
in  barracks  and  old  forts,  eating  three  meals  per 
day,  and  turning  out  occasionally  to  touch  their 
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caps  to  their  officers.  The  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road army  numbers  ten  thousand  men  also,  and 
they  receive  from  the  company  three  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum;  in 
return  for  which  they  labor  twelve  hours  per  day 
upon  a  work  which  gradually  stretches  through 
the  most  fertile  plains,  connecting  the  great  lakes 
with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  ulti- 
mately with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

The  prospective  building  of  the  Great  Central 
Eailroad  of  Illinois  alone,  has  added  to  the  wealth 
of  that  state,  in  the  appropriation  of  wild  lands, 
the  sum  of  forty  millions,  within  a  strip  of  but 
twelve  miles  in  width ;  and  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  road  will  bring  to  a  ready  market  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  now  owned  by  the  general 
government,  which,  were  the  road  not  constructed, 
would  lie  waste  for  years  to  come.  The  federal 
government  employs  ten  thousand  men,  at  the 
expense  of  eight  millions  of  dollars,  to  carry  about 
muskets.  The  Central  Railroad  Company,  em- 
ploying ten  thousand  men  at  less  than  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  confers  a  vast  property  upon  the 
State,  upon  the  Federal  Government,  and  upon 
thousands  of  farmers.  Year  after  year  the  govern- 
ment spentls  its  millions  of  dollars,  effecting  no- 
thing, producing  nothing,  and  resulting  in  no- 
thing but  the  turning  loose  of  superannuated  sol- 
diers, made  paupers  by  a  life  of  idleness,  to  prey 
upon  the  industrious  during  the  remainder  of 
their  existence.  The  Illinois  Company,  by  three 
years  expenditure,  establishes  seven  hundred 
miles  of  iron  rails  through  prolific  fanns,  many  of 
them  owned  by  the  persons  whom  they  employed 
to  build  the  road;  men  of  industry,  vigor,  wealth, 
and  intelligence.  The  United  States,  in  thirty 
years,  have  spent  three,  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars, enough  to  build  a  track  to  the  Pacific ;  and 
they  have  nothing  to  show  for  the  money  but 
some  old  forts,  guns,  tattered  uniforms,  and  de- 
moralized veterans. — Evening  Post. 


OLD  BONES. 

Not  many  years  ago  there  were  discovered  by 
some  laborers  who  were  digging  in  the  gravel  in 
front  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  some  "giant's 
bones."  They  were  carefully  placed  in  a  wheel- 
barrow, and  trundled  off  to  the  Professor  of  Ge- 
ology, who  had  the  reputation  in  that  town  of 
giving  the  best  price  for  all  old  bones.  The  dis- 
coverers presently  returned  to  their  fellow-work- 
men, with  information  that  the  doctor  had  de- 
rided the  bones  to  be,  not  bones  of  giants,  but  of 
elephants,  and  that  he  had  given  them  (although 
there  was  no  brag  about  it  in  his  windows)  two 
SOVi  n'igns  more  per  pound  than  they  could  ob- 
tain at  any  other  house. 

But  1  iow  eamc  an  elephant  to  have  been  buried 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  ?  The  oldest  inhabitant 
at  once  decided,  that  although  the  doctor  had  as 
nana]  his  own  book-learned  "theory,  the  elephant 
was  one  that  died  in  Mr.  Woinbwcll's  menagerie 
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when  it  was  being  exhibited  in  Paradise  Square, 
long,  long  ago. 

This  was  an  elephant,  however,  that  had  lived 
before  the  days  of  Wombwell.  Long  before 
King  Alfred  had  laid  the  foundation  stone  of 
University  College,  or  the  Fellows  of  St.  John's 
had  begun  to  enclose  the  nightingale-haunted 
groves  of  Bagley  Wood,  did  this  elephant,  in 
company  with  others  of  his  class,  fearing  no 
protector,  roam  over  the  tract  of  land  on  which 
the  undergraduate  now  lounges,  looking  about  to 
see  how  he  may  spend  paternal  moneys.  Times 
are  changed,  and  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  it. 
Great  would  be  the  annoyance  suffered  by  the 
white-throated  M.  A.,  who  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-three  should  suddenly  have  his  ideas 
disarranged  by  the  apparition  of  that  great  levia- 
than on  the  top  of  Heddington  Hill.  There  is 
no  danger  of  that  now ;  it  is  certain  that  these 
elephants  are  dead  and  gone,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  not  less  certain  that  they  died  and  went 
the  way  of  their  flesh  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Oxford ;  and  not  about  Oxford  only,  but  through- 
out nearly  the  whole  of  England.  In  the  streets 
of  London  the  teeth  and  bones  of  elephants  are 
frequently  turned  up  by  the  pick  axes  of  men 
digging  foundations  and  sewers.  Elephants  teeth 
have  been  found  under  twelve  feet  of  gravel  in 
Gray's  Inn  Lane.  They  have  been  found  too  at 
a  depth  of  thirty  feet.  In  digging  the  grand 
sewer  near  Charles  street,  on  the  east  of  Waterloo 
place,  Kingsland,  near  Hoxton,  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  six,  an  entire  elephant's  skull  was  dis- 
covered, containing  tusks  of  enormous  length,  as 
well  as  the  grinding  teeth.  In  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford,  there  are  some  vertebras  and 
a  thigh-bone  of  an  enormous  elephant,  which 
must  have  been  at  least  sixteen  feet  high  ;  these 
bones  are  in  the  most  delicate  state  of  preserva- 
tion. They  were  found  at  Abingdon  in  Berk- 
shire, about  six  miles  from  Oxford. 

Near  the  same  place — namely,  at  Lulham — 
during  the  digging  of  a  gravel  pit,  not  very  long 
ago,  there  were  found  some  "  giant's  bones," 
that  were  indeed  human,  and  must  have  belonged 
to  a  man  of  considerable  size.  This  discovery 
made  a  sensation  at  the  time  ;  and,  to  quiet  the 
agitation  and  the  scandal  raised  thereby,  a  coro- 
ner's inquest  was  held  in  due  form  over  the 
skeleton,  ending  in  a  verdict,  honestly  arrived  at 
by  twelve  true  and  lawful  Bcrkskiremen.  Upon 
subsequent  examination  by  competent  authori- 
ties, the  mysterious  skeleton  was  pronounced, 
most  decidedly,  to  be  that  of  an  old  Roman,  who 
had  been  buried  with  all  his  arms  and  military 
accoutrements  near  the  camp  to  which  he  had 
probably  belonged,  and  of  which  the  remains  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  two  hills  called  the  Dor- 
chester Clumps.  Little  did  his  comrades  think 
when  covering  him  up  with  gravel,  how  their  de- 
parted friend  would  be  disinterred  and  "sat 
upon." 

With  the  elephant's  bones  found  at  Abing- 
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don  were  mixed  fragments  of  the  horns  of  several 
kinds  of  deer,  together  with  the  hones  of  the 
rhinoceros,  horse  and  ox;  showing  that  those 
creatures  co-existed  with  the  elephant,  and  that 
they  formed  a  happy  family.  There  were  car- 
nivorous races  also  then  existing.  We  have  only 
to  go  further  down  the  Great  Western  Railway 
from  Oxford,  and  getting  out  at  the  Weston- 
super-Mare  station,  ask  the  way  to  Banwell  Bone 
Caves.  There  may  be  found  evidence  enough  of 
the  former  existence  of  more  rapacious  animals 
than  elephants  or  deer.  The  caves  are  situated 
at  the  western  extremity  of  a  lofty  grass-colored 
range  of  hills.  The  hills  contain  ochre,  calamine 
(carbonate  of  zinc),  and  lead.  Some  years  ago, 
when  sinking  a  shaft  into  them,  caves  were  dis- 
covered, and  the  quantity  of  bones  then  brought 
to  light  excited  as  much  surprise  among  the 
learned  as  among  the  unlearned. 

The  principal  cavern  is  about  thirty  feet  long, 
and  there  is  a  branch  leading  out  of  it  thirty  feet 
further.  Of  course  it  is  quite  dark,  and  visitors 
must  carry  candles.  The  visitor  must  take  heed 
that  he  keeps  his  candle  alight;  no  easy  matter, 
for  the  water  comes  down  pretty  freely  in  large 
heavy  drops  from  the  stalactites  above.  By  help 
of  the  light  there  are  to  be  seen  bones,  bones ; 
everywhere  bones. 

They  are  piled  up  against  the  wall ;  they  stick 
into  the  floor  ;  they  fill  up  recesses,  in  the  most 
fantastic  shapes.  Here  a  candle  is  stuck  in  the 
eyeless  socket  of  a  skull ;  there  John  Smith, 
London,  has  inscribed  his  name  in  letters  of 
hyenas  teeth.  We  are  invited  to  rest  halfway 
upon  a  seat  composed  of  horns  and  leg  bones. 
They  may  be  handled  by  the  most  fastidious ; 
having  lost  all  traces  of  corruption  for  some  ages 
past.  Yonder  deer's  bone  was  picked,  perhaps, 
by  the  teeth  in  this  huge  hyena's  skull;  and  as 
for  the  hyena  himself  he  died  of  a  good  age — 
that  his  teeth  tell  us.  His  tough  body,  after 
death,  may  have  been  a  dainty  dinner  to  the  bear 
whose  monstrous  skull  is  employed  as  the  crown 
and  summit  of  the  monument  of  old  bones  raised 
in  the  cave  in  honor  of  a  learned  bishop — the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  When  the  caves 
were  first  discovered,  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  it  was  he  who  took  every  means  in 
the  most  laudable  manner  to  preserve  them  and 
their  contents  in  tact.  Mr.  Beard  was  appointed 
curator,  and  he  has  arranged  in  his  own  house  a 
fiue  collection  of  all  the  best  specimens  that  have 
been  found  below. 

To  Mr.  Beard  I  went,  and  by  him  I  was  most 
hospitably  welcomed.  His  museum  displays  a 
very  fine  collection  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
British  Fauna.  The  bones  of  the  bear  claimed 
first  attention,  and  especially  one  large  bone  of 
the  fore  leg,  which  measured  al  the  joint  seven 
inches  round;  being  larger  than  the  correspon- 
ding bone  in  any  known  species  of  ox  or  horse. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
bone  caves  lived  before  the  times  of  King  Edgar 
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the  wolf  destroyer — for  the  museum  contained 
wolves'  bones  in  abundance.  Fine  patriarchal 
old  wolves  they  must  have  been  that  run  upon 
them.  Many  a  fine  old  English  deer,  all  of  the 
olden  time,  they  must  have  run  down  and  de- 
voured on  the  Mendip  hills,  their  cry  resounding 
through  the  valleys  and  over  the  dales  where 
now  the  screaming  whistle  and  rush  of  the  ex- 
press train  startles  timid  sheep,  who  live  in  a 
land  where  their  great  enemy  exists  only  as  a 
fossil. 

Then,  again,  in  those  old  days  there  were  foxes 
living  in  a  country  that  contained  no  hounds, 
who  ground  down  their  teeth  to  stumps  that 
are  exhibited  in  Mr.  Beard's  pill-boxes,  and  died 
of  sheer  senility.  Glorious  to  foxes  were  the 
good  old  times,  and  the  poor  little  mice  that 
lived  then,  as  we  see  by  the  contents  of  other 
boxes,  had  their  bones  crunched. — Household 
Words. 


THE  MEDITERRANEAN  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

The  Mediterranean  Electric  Telegraph  is,  we 
are  told,  in  a  fair  way  of  execution.  Some  con- 
tracts have  just  been  entered  into  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  materials  that  are  to  become  the 
vehicle  of  intercommunication  between  Europe 
and  Africa ;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
before  the  end  of  next  year  the  electric  fluid  will 
be  travelling  to  and  fro,  over  land  and  under 
water,  in  the  service  of  commerce  and  civilization. 
"Vast,"  says  a  correspondent,  "as  the  import- 
ance of  the  present  line  is,  the  magnitude  of  its 
usefulness  will  increase  a  hundred  fold  when  its 
contemplated  continuation  to  India  shall  have 
been  carried  out.  Six  thousand  miles  of  tele- 
graph now  under  construction  in  India,  convey- 
ing the  thoughts  and  wants  of  120,000,000  of 
fellow  men,  will  be  brought  within  a  few  hours 
of  our  own  door.  The  multifarious  and  compli- 
cated relations  of  that  immense  empire  with  the 
mother  country  will  find  a  daily,  nay,  hourly,  ex- 
pression through  the  silent  yet  eloquent  wires 
that  will  soon  be  established  between  Bombay 
and  the  coast  of  Africa.  Although  the  various 
States  through  whose  lands  the  line  must  pass, 
are  willing  to  lend  all  facilities  and  supports  to 
the  undertaking,  yet  the  arrangements  necessary 
to  establish  the  concern  on  a  sound  aud  safe 
basis,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  require  time 
and  consideration.  Independently  of  the  vast 
Indian  connexion  in  prospect,  the  same  company 
has  already  rendered  to  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity in  this  country,  and  in  France  and  Italy,  a 
very  considerable  service  by  bringing  the  heart 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  within  the  electric 
circle.  Henceforth  navigators  by  sail  or  by  steam 
need  no  longer  travel  to  a  Continental  port  in 
order  to  communicate  with  their  friends  or  prin- 
cipals in  Europe;  but  passing  by  and  stopping  a 
few  hours  at  a  port  in  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
they  can  send  their  tidings  and  receive  their  in- 
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structions  from  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Dublin,  Paris,  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  or  any 
other  commercial  place  in  Europe.  Thus  British 
enterprise  has  been  and  is  leading  onwards  the 
majestic  stream  of  civilization;  and  we  may  say 
that,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  European  public, 
it  is  the  only  successful  and  permanent  conqueror 
of  the  world." 

A  paragraph  in  illustration  of  the  uses  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph  is  going  the  round  of  our  con- 
temporaries which  recalls  an  incident  of  which 
we  heard  not  long  ago.  Each  of  the  anecdotes 
shows,  in  its  way,  how  science  tends  to  remove 
the  perils  and  suspend  the  romance  of  travel. 
The  newspaper  paragraph  relates,  that  a  Liver- 
pool citizen,  touring  in  Holland,  suddenly  found 
himself  in  want  of  100?. ;  instead  of  writing  from 
Amsterdam  to  Liverpool  and  waiting  the  return 
of  post,  an  operation  of  five  or  six  days,  he  walks 
into  the  telegraph  ofiice  and  sends  a  few  words 
by  lightning  to  state  his  need.  This  was  at 
twelve  o'clock.  A  turn  or  two  on  the  quays, 
round  the  square  of  the  Palace,  would  bring  him 
to  the  hour  of  dinner.  Six  o'clock  found  him 
at  his  wine.  A  tap  at  the  door,  a  stranger  is 
introduced: — "Have  I  the  honor  to  address  M. 

 V    "  Yes."    "  Our  London  correspondent 

desires  us  to  place  in  your  hands  a  cheque  for 
100?."  Our  own  anecdote  has  a  different  in- 
terest. The  scene  is  the  Prague  railway  station 
in  Vienna, — the  time,  six  in  the  morning,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  great  train  from  Dresden, 
Prague,  and  Brunn.  An  Englishman,  who  has 
lost  his  passport,  is  on  his  way  to  a  guard-house, 
conducted  by  a  Croat  soldier,  on  suspicion  of  be- 
ing a  refugee  and  a  conspirator.  He  has  about 
him  letters  to  various  persons  in  Hungary  and  in 
Italy,  chiefly  patriots, — and,  knowing  the  Aus- 
trians,  he  is  altogether  conscious  that  his  case  is 
bad.  Arrived  at  the  guard-house,  he  is  asked 
to  tell  the  story  of  his  life,  those  of  the  lives  of 
his  father,  mother,  friends,  and  acquaintances. 
He  is  cross-questioned,  doubted,  threatened.  Of 
course,  he  lets  them  know  that  he  is  a  free-born 
Briton,  and  he  plainly  hints  that  they  had  better 
mind  what  they  are  about.  His  words  are  dis- 
believed, and  put  down  as  evidence  against  him. 
He  is  without  a  passport,  and  every  man  without 
a  passport  is  a  vagabond.  A  thought  strikes 
him  : — when  he  entered  Austria  at  Podenbaeh, 
he  remembers  that  he  was  detained  a  couple  of 
hours  while  the  police  looked  into  his  passport 
and  copied  it  into  their  books.  That  entry  must 
still  lie  there.  He  appeals  to  it,  and  suggests  an 
inquiry  by  telegraph  if  his  stoiy  be  not  true. 
The  ('routs,  with  their  long  guns  and  baker-boy 
lace-;,  stnre  in  bewilderment :  they  were  proba- 
bly thinking  of  the  glacis  and  a  short  range.  But 
the  nllici.il  could  not  refuse  the  appeal,  especially 
as  the  prisoner  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
inquiry.  Away  flashed  the  lightning  along  the 
plains  <»f  Moravia,  by  the  Moldau  and  the  Elbe, 
through  the  mountains  of  Bohemia  to  the  heart 
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of  the  Saxon  Switzerland  ;  the  book  was  opened; 
the  story  found,  and  the  reply  sent  back.  By 
ten  o'clock  the  answer  was  at  the  gates  of  Vienna, 
the  Croats  gave  up  their  spoil,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  afterwards  the  tourist  was  enjoying  a 
Viennese  breakfast  at  the  Herz-Erzhog  Karl. 
In  such  anecdotes  we  see  how  science  has  tended 
to  lengthen  life  by  superseding  the  necessity  for 
intervals  of  waste,  and  assisted  to  disarm  the 
despotisms  of  the  world  by  atoning  for  accidents 
and  offering  a  ready  means  for  innocence  to  vin- 
dicate itself, — as  it  does,  in  other  cases,  for  the 
circumventing  and  overtaking  of  guilt. — Athe- 
naeum. 


POSTAGE  ACROSS  THE  ENGLISH  CHANNEL. 

Opinion  seems  to  be  awakening  in  France  to 
the  evils  of  the  present  high  rates  of  postage  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  An  argument  to  which 
we  helped  the  Cheap  Postage  Association  in  fa- 
vor of  their  reform  as  regards  America — and 
which,  we  are  glad  to  see,  they  have  used  some- 
what liberally — applies  in  a  more  striking  degree 
to  the  case  of  France  than  even  to  that  of 
America.  The  fare  of  a  man  from  London  to 
Paris  and  back  by  the  express  tidal  train,  say 
second  class,  is  Si.  :  the  man  may  be  200  lb.  in 
weight  and  his  luggage  may  be  60  lb.  more.  He 
travels  by  the  best  train,  he  claims  protection  of 
life  and  limb,  he  must  have  a  comfortable  car- 
riage on  the  rail  and  a  snug  place-in  the  steamer; 
he  may  get  in  and  out  of  the  train  fifty  times, 
requiring  service  at  every  turn,  and  he  has  the 
privilege  of  using  the  machinery  of  the  company 
as  it  may  suit  his  convenience  for  thirty  days. 
Now,  take  the  case  of  the  same  weight  of  letters. 
They  are  put  into  a  bag  and  sealed  j  they  are 
stowed  away  in  a  baggage-van  on  the  line,  and 
lowered  into  the  hold  of  the  steamer.  They  take 
up  less  room  than  the  man  and  his  baggage ; 
they  ask  no  service ;  they  have  no  hunger  to  de- 
tain the  convoy,  and  no  sea-sickness  to  alarm  the 
crew.  Yet,  for  taking  260  lb.  weight  of  letters 
from  London  to  Paris,  and  bringing  a  similar 
quantity  from  Paris  to  London,  the  charge — ta- 
king the  letter  at  its  full  weight  of  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce — is  no  less  than  1,386/.  13s.  Ad.  The 
"peculiar  conditions"  cannot  be  very  mysterious 
in  the  case  of  postage  between  London  and  Paris. 
A  penny,  as  is  well  known,  is  enough  to  cover 
the  inland  cost  on  either  side  the  Channel.  As 
to  rapidity  and  regularity,  the  argument  is 
against  the  Post  Office  :  for  travellers  go  by  the 
tidal  trains— letters  by  Dover  and  Calais,  the 
longer  route.  Even  if  there  be  some  expenses 
attending  the  transfer  of  letters  that  do  not  at- 
tend the"  transfer  of  passengers  and  luggage — 
which  we  are  not  aware  of— the  difference  be- 
tween 3/.  and  1,386/.  has  margin  enough  and  to 
spare  for  all  omissions.  We  would  ask  our 
French  readers  to  ask  themselves,  and  to  ask  of 
their  neighbors,  why  260  lb.  of  man  and  port- 
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inanteau  may  travel  to  and  fro  between  London 
and  Paris  for  SI.,  and  260  lb.  of  paper  with  writ- 
ing on  it  should  be  charged  by  the  Government 
l,o86Z.  13s.  4c7.  In  this  way  public  opinion  is 
created, — and  once  created  it  will  act  of  itself. — 
Athenaeum. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  National  Era  for  the  1st  inst.,  we  find 
a  set  of  tables  deduced  from  the  late  Census, 
showing  the  absolute  and  the  relative  number, 
over  twenty  years  of  age,  in  the  several  States, 
who  cannot  read  or  write.  These  tables,  taken 
in  their  extent,  are  too  copious  for  the  Review ; 
yet  a  general  summary,  and  a  few  of  the  infer- 
ences, are  too  interesting  to  be  omitted. 

It  appears  that  of  the  white  population  of  all 
ages  in  the  Union,  consisting  of  19,557,271, 
there  are  962,898,  or  1  in  20.3,  over  twenty 
years,  who  cannot  read  or  write.  But  to  give  a 
fair  representation  of  the  relative  numbers  of  the 
educated  and  uneducated,  the  comparison  ought 
to  be  made  between  the  number  of  twenty  years, 
who  cannot  read  or  write,  with  the  whole  white 
population  of  the  corresponding  age.  Now,  not 
having  the  census  of  1850  before  me,  I  deduce 
the  number  of  white  persons  over  twenty,  in 
1850,  from  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  in  1830 
and  1840,  and  hence  conclude  that  the  number 
of  whites  over  twenty  years  of  age,  in  1850,  may 
be  fairly  estimated  at  8,732,000.  The  conclu- 
sion would  then  be,  that  of  the  white  persons  in 
the  United  States,  over  twenty  years,  1  in  9.1 
cannot  read  or  write.  The  calculations  in  the 
National  Era,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  are,  how- 
ever, made  on  a  comparison  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, of  each  description,  with  the  number  over 
twenty  who  are  quite  uneducated. 

To  estimate  the  relative  state  of  education  in 
the  free  and  slave  States,  we  find  in  the  former, 
among  the  whites,  computing  on  the  whole  pop- 
ulation, 1  in  29.6,  and  in  the  latter  1  in  12.1, 
who  cannot  read  or  write  ;  but  computing  on  the 
estimated  number  over  twenty  years  of  age,  we 
find  in  the  former  1  in  13,  and  in  the  latter  1  in 
5.4,  unacquainted  with  reading  or  writing. 

Comparing  the  condition  of  the  free  colored, 
in  the  free  and  slave  States,  and  computing  upon 
the  whole  number,  we  find  in  the  former  1  in  6, 
and  in  the  latter  1  in  4,  who  cannot  read  or  write. 
But  confining  our  estimate  to  persons  of  twenty 
and  upwards,  we  find  in  the  former  1  in  2.7,  and 
in  the  latter  1  in  1.3. 
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Of  858,330  natives,  white  and  colored,  over 
twenty  years,  who  cannot  read  or  write,  the  free 
States  furnish  305,731  and  the  slave  States 
552,599,  or  something  less  than  3  to  5;  while  the 
whole  population  of  the  former  bears  to  the  free 
of  the  latter  a  ratio  of  more  than  2  to  1.  If  the 
natives  of  the  free  States  had  furnished  a  number 
of  uneducated,  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the 
whole  as  the  slave  States,  their  aggregate  of  that 
class  would  have  been  1,169,000,  or  more  than 
three  times  their  actual  number. 

The  following  constitute  the  principal  com- 
ments of  the  Editor  of  the  Era  : 

"A  comparison  between  the  free  and  slave 
States  shows,  that  while  the  proportion  of  per- 
sons over  twenty  who  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
is  as  1  to  30  of  the  entire  white  population  in  the 
former,  it  is  as  1  to  13  in  the  latter.  But  this 
does  not  tell  the  truth  fairly,  or  indeed  half  the 
story  against  Slavery ;  for  the  proportion  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  foreign  population,  with  its  great 
mass  of  ignorance,  lies  in  the  free  States,  and  is 
included  in  the  comparison  just  made.  To  ob- 
tain a  clear  view  of  the  ruinous  influences  of  the 
Slave  System  on  the  cause  of  Education,  we  must 
compare  the  native  populations  of  the  free  and 
slave  States,  over  twenty,  that  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  then  we  find  the  proportion  in 
the  free  States  as  1  to  60  of  the  entire  native 
free  population,  and  in  the  slave  States  as  1 
to  12! 

"The  most  extensively  educated  population  in 
New  England  is  that  of  Vermont ;  in  the  Mid- 
dle free  States,  that  of  New  York ;  in  the  West- 
ern free  States,  that  of  Wisconsin ;  in  the  slave 
States,  that  of  Mississippi.  The  least  exten- 
sively educated  in  New  England  is  that  of  Rhode 
Island ;  in  the  Middle  free  States,  that  of  New 
Jersey;  in  the  Western  States,  that  of  Indiana; 
in  the  slave  States,  that  of  North  Carolina.  And 
in  this  connection  we  may  remark,  that  the  In- 
dependent Democratic  Party  has  cast  a  smaller 
proportionate  vote  in  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey, 
and  Indiana,  than  in  any  other  free  State.  It 
will  be  found,  too,  that  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Indi- 
ana, have  had  a  larger  proportionate  amount  of 
immigrants  from  the  slave  States,  than  has  been 
the  case  with  the  other  Western  free  States. 
Thus,  in  every  way,  we  trace  the  mischievous 
influences  of  Slavery  on  Education,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  Ignorance  to  check  the  growth  of  Anti- 
Slavery  Sentiment. 

"  These  tables  should  be  held  up  constantly  in 
the  face  of  the  South,  not  with  a  view  to  its  hu- 
miliation, but  to  demonstrate  the  abominable 
workings  of  a  system  which  has  covered  it  with 
Egyptian  darkness.  It  is  not  too  much  to  as- 
sume, that  one  in  every  six  of  the  white  adult 
population  of  the  South  can  neither  read  nor 
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write*  Are  they  deficient  in  natural  capacity? 
Do  they  love  ignorance  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort ; 
but  Slavery  denies  them  the  blessings  of  a  com- 
mon school  system — it  makes  such  a  system  an 
impossibility.  The  children  of  the  wealthy 
planter  may  be  educated  at  the  well-endowed 
academy,  at  college,  or  by  the  private  tutor ;  but 
the  non-slaveholding  masses  in  the  slave  States 
cannot  afford,  generally,  the  necessary  expendi- 
ture. They  need  the  common  school,  but  Slavery 
requires  large  plantations,  scatters  the  population, 
plants  slaves  where  the  free  laborer  ought  to  be, 
and  renders  impossible  that  concentration  of  the 
masses  necessary  to  sustain  such  a  school. 

"  We  have  no  disposition  to  glorify  the  free 
States,  but  we  are  devoted  to  Freedom,  and  Free 
Labor  Institutions,  and  can  neglect  no  opportu- 
nity of  '  magnifying  them  and  making  them  ho- 
norable.' "  L. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  17, 1853. 

The  narrative  published  in  the  present  number, 
of  the  rescue  of  an  Indian  woman  from  the  fate  to 
which  she  had  been  condemned  by  a  Council  of 
her  own  people,  comes  to  the  Editor  authenticated 
by  the  signature  of  a  near  connection  of  the  worthy 
Friend  who  was  the  happy  instrument  of  saving 
from  savage  execution,  on  the  charge  of  an  im- 
possible crime,  not  merely  the  destined  victim  in 
this  case,  but  probably,  as  appears  in  the  close  of 
the  narrative,  of  many  others,  whom  jealousy  or 
antipathy  might  have  exposed  to  a  similar  charge. 

As  the  pseudo-prophet  was  probably  the  sole 
accuser  of  the  poor  woman,  his  retirement,  in  dis- 
gust, from  the  Council,  when  he  found  the  intend- 
ed victim  likely  to  escape,  was  very  consistent 
with  the  conduct  of  ignorant  pretenders  of  all  ages 
and  descriptions.  The  pardon  of  the  woman  was 
no  doubt  regarded  as  a  tacit  admission  of  her  inno- 
cence, and  consequently  an  evidence  that  his 
credit  and  influence  were  on  the  decline.  False 
prophets  have  always  been  tenacious  of  their 
credit,  from  the  son  of  Chenaanah,  who  smote 
Micaiah  on  the  cheek,  to  the  brother  of  Tecumseh. 

At  page  612  of  our  5th  volume,  a  brief  notice  is 
taken  of  Col.  John  Johnston,  with  a  statement  that 
lie  died  on  his  farm,  a  few  years  ago,  deservedly 
lamented.  This  statement,  it  appears,  was  erro- 
neous, as  we  find  by  the  appendix,  that  he  was 
living  two  months  ago.  In  what  manner  our  cor- 
respondent W.  fell  into  this  mistake,  cannot  now 
be  explained. 

'The  white  population  of  the  slave  States  being 
6,123,515,  the  number  over  twenty  years  of  age,  esti- 
mated as  in  the  text,  may  be  taken  as  2,733,000  ;  while 
the  number  of  uneducated  whites  within  the  same 
limit  of  age,  appears  to  be  19  1,000,  or  1  to  5.5. 
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Summary  or  the  President's  Message. — After 
some  general  observations,  among  which  we  find 
an  allusion  to  the  wisdom  of  religious  toleration, 
and  the  importance  of  national  integrity  resting 
on  the  truths  of  Divine' revelation,  he  proceeds  to 
remark  that  our  diplomatic  relations  with  some  of 
the  foreign  powers,  involve  questions  of  a  disturb- 
ing character — among  which  the  conflicting  claims 
of  our  government  and  that  of  Great  Britain,  in  re- 
lation to  the  fisheries  on  the  north-eastern  coast, 
appear  to  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  Upon  this 
subject  a  negotiation  has  been  opened,  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  a  favorable  result.  A  naval  force, 
however,  has  been  stationed  there  during  the  fish- 
ing season.  Embarrassing  questions  between  the 
same  governments,  have  arisen  in  regard  to  Cen- 
tral America,  which  are  referred  for  adjustment  to 
our  Minister  in  London.  The  designation  of  the 
boundaries  between  some  parts  of  our  domain  and 
the  British  possessions,  is  recommended  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress. 

The  relations  with  France  are  stated  to  be  quite 
friendly,  and  the  removal  of  some  existing  re- 
strictions on  their  commerce  is  suggested. 

The  interference  with  our  commerce,  arising 
from  the  jealousy  of  the  Cuban  authorities,  is  com- 
plained of;  and  the  Minister  at  Madrid  has  been 
instructed  to  press  on  the  government  of  Spain  a 
modification  of  the  existing  arrangement. 

The  shameful  demand  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment for  compensation  on  account  of  the  captives 
who  liberated  themselves  in  the  schooner  Amistad, 
is  recommended  to  the  favorable  attention  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  case  of  Martin  Koszta,  a  native  Hungarian, — 
who  had  resided  two  years  in  the  United  States 
and  declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen, 
and  was  afterwards  arrested  by  the  Austrian  au- 
thorities within  the  Turkish  dominions,  but  finally 
released  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  se- 
veral American  officers, — is  brought  into  view, with 
the  declaration,  that  the  conduct  of  those  officers 
was  fully  approved. 

The  commissioner  to  China,  recently  appointed, 
has  been  instructed  to  avail  himself  of  all  occa- 
sions to  extend  our  commerce  with  that  empire 
and  other  Asiatic  nations. 

An  expedition  was  sent  last  year  to  Japan,  with 
a  view  of  opening  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
that  country,  but  the  result  remains  unknown. 

Some  difficulties  with  the  Mexican  government 
in  relation  to  boundary  have  arisen,  which  are 
subjects  of  pending  negociations. 

Elforts  are  being  made  to  prevail  on  the  Brazi- 
lian government  to  relax  its  restrictive  policy,  so 
far  as  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon,  and 
thus  facilitate  our  commerce  with  the  nations  oc- 
cupying its  numerous  branches. 
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A  serious  collision  is  stated  to  have  occurred 
between  our  citizens  engaged  in  the  guano  trade, 
and  the  Peruvian  authorities;  for  which  redress 
was  demanded  by  our  minister  at  Lima ;  and  a 
belief  is  expressed  that  Peru  is  disposed  to  offer 
adequate  indemnity  to  the  parties  aggrieved. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  controversies 
which  have  hitherto  agitated  the  nation,  are  pass- 
ing away,  with  the  causes  which  produced  them, 
and  allusion  is  made  to  the  duty  of  respecting  the 
peace,  the  welfare,  and  the  institutions  of  the 
several  states;  an  allusion  which,  though  expressed 
in  general  terms,  is  readily  understood. 

The  balance  remaining  in  the  treasury  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  middle  of  1852,  was 
314,632,136.  The  public  revenue  for  the  year 
ending  at  the  same  time  in  the  year  1853, 
amounted  to  $58,931,865  from  customs,  and  to 
$2,405,708  from  public  lands  and  miscellaneous 
sources,  making  together  $61,337,573.  The  public 
expenditures  for  the  same  period,  exclusive  of 
payments  on  account  of  public  debt  amounted  to 
$43,554,262,  leaving  a  balance  of  receipts  above 
expenditures  of  $17,733,311.  The  message  calls 
it  $32,425,447;  but  this  includes,  with  an  error  in 
the  addition,  the  balance  in  the  treasury,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  public  debt  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  administration,  (3rd  month  4th,  1853),  is 
stated  to  have  been  $69,190,037;  on  account  of 
which  payments  have  been  made  amounting 
to  $12,703,329,  leaving  unpaid,  but  in  a  course 
of  liquidation,  $56,486,703.  The  reduction  of  the 
tariff,  and  the  increase  of  the  free  list  is  recom- 
mended. 

[Remainder  next  week-] 


Married,— At  Friends'  Meeting,  Bloomfield, 
Parke  county,  Indiana,  on  the  14th  of  Ninth 
month,  John  Folger,  of  Vermillion.  Illinois,  to 
Elizabeth  A.  Reynolds,  of  Bloomfield. 

 At  the  same  place,  on  the  same  day,  Ben- 
jamin Cox,  of  Sand  Creek,  Indiana,  to  Mart 
Morris,  of  Bloomfield. 

 At  the  same  place,  on  the  same  day,  Na- 
than Harvey  to  Sarah  Reynolds,  both  of  Bloom- 
field. 

 At  the  same  place,  on  the  16th  of  Eleventh 

month,  William  E.  Branson,  of  Vermillion,  Illi- 
nois, to  Mary  Pickett,  of  Bloomfield. 

 At  the  same  place,  on  the  same  day,  Exum 

Newlin  to  Ann  Pickett,  both  of  Bloomfield. 

 At  Friends'  Meeting,  Poplar  Grove,  Parke 

county,  Indiana,  on  the  17th  of  Eleventh  month, 
John  H.  Newlin  to  Sarah  J,  Hobson,  both  mem- 
bers of  Bloomfield  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died, — At  Montpelier,  East  Vermont,  on  the 
20th  of  last  month,  in  the  (J0th  year  of  his  age, 
Clark  Stephens,  a  valuable  minister  of  our  Soci- 


ety, and  member  of  Ferrisburg  Monthly  Meeting. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  that  part  of 
Vermont,  and  possessing  a  good  understanding, 
with  an  affectionate  disposition,  enlarged  and  re- 
fined by  religious  experience,  he  gained  the  re- 
spect and  attachment  of  those  who  knew  him,  and 
particularly  of  those  among  whom  he  resided. 
Being  green  in  old  age,  and  having  oil  in  his  ves- 
sel, he  was  evidently  prepared,  when  the  mid- 
night cry  was  suddenly  pronounced,  to  enter  into 
the  bridegroom's  chamber. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  his  departure,  he 
retired  to  rest  in  an  unusually  comfortable  condi- 
tion, but  after  sleeping  a  short  time,  he  was  seized 
with  a  spasm  in  the  breast,  which,  for  a  time,  pro- 
duced great  physical  suffering.  This  he  was  ena- 
bled to  bear  not  only  with  patience  but  cheerful- 
ness, remarking  how  good  it  was,  at  such  a  time, 
to  trust  in  the  Lord.  In  about  fourteen  hours  from 
the  commencement,  he  was  granted  a  release 
from  his  disease  ;  evincing  in  his  life  and  his 
death,  that  the  work  of  righteousness  is  peace, 
and  the  effect  thereof  quietness  and  assurance 
forever. 


Notice  of  William  West,  of  Leeds,  England, 
who  died  on  the  10th  of  9th  month,  1851,  aged 
59  years. 

The  life  of  this  dear  Friend  is  instructive,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  truth  that,  to  the  rightly 
disposed  mind,  some  particular  sphere  of  useful- 
ness is  ever  open.  He  was  born  at  Wadsworth 
in  Surrey,  in  the  year  1792,  and  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Samuel  and  Katharine  West.  From  early 
youth  he  was  the  subject  of  deep  religious  im- 
pression, and  often  spoke  to  his  children  of  the 
happiness  which  he  had  experienced  in  early 
yielding  to  the  convictions  of  duty.  He  took  a 
warm  and  active  interest  in  the  various  philan- 
thropic societies  of  his  own  town  and  neighbor- 
hood, and  in  those  for  the  encouragement  of 
mental  improvement ;  and  whilst  serving  on  com- 
mittees connected  with  the  latter,  was  always 
anxious  to  carry  out  the  guarded  principles  of 
our  religious  Society,  with  reference  to  the  intro- 
duction into  them  of  improper  books,  or  subjects 
of  a  trivial  or  doubtful  tendency.  He  believed 
that  the  holding  of  office  in  these  societies,  in- 
volves great  responsibility,  and  often  felt  called 
upon  to  differ  from  those  of  his  colleagues,  who 
considered  themselves  merely  required  to  carry 
out,  not  in  any  degree  to  lead,  the  tastes  and 
pursuits  of  those  who  had  elected  them. 

It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  life  of  those 
who,  having  talents  committed  to  their  trust  be- 
yond those  which  distinguish  many  of  their  fel- 
lows, yet  retain  that  simplicity  in  religious  things, 
which  must  ever  attach  to  the  disciples  of  Him 
who  said,  "  Except  ye  receive  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  as  little  children,  ye  cannot  enter 
therein."  Our  dear  friend,  we  believe,  was  fa- 
vored to  retain  to  the  last,  clear  views  of  the 
spirituality  of  true  religion. 

Whilst  actively  engaged  in  an  increasing  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  in  the  more  public  duties  already 
referred  to,  and  in  contributing  in  various  ways 
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to  several  of  the  first  societies  in  the  kingdom  for 
the  encouragement  of  science,  in  the  retirement 
of  his  private  study,  a  portion  of  each  day  was 
set  apart  for  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Volume, 
and  for  religious  meditation  j  and  although  little 
was  said  to  his  family,  of  these  things,  yet,  whilst 
commending  the  same  rule  to  them,  it  was  evi- 
dent, even  had  they  not  been  otherwise  aware  of 
it,  that  the  advice  came  from  one  who  had  long 
felt  its  value.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
for  many  years  engaged  as  a  lecturer  on  Che- 
mistry, to  a  class  of  medical  students,  and  in  his 
addresses  to  these  young  men,  he  endeavored  to 
mingle  with  the  regular  instruction,  hints  for 
their  social  and  moral  improvement,  which  in 
some  cases  led  to  the  happiest  results  on  indi- 
viduals, and  so  far  from  offending  even  those 
lightly  disposed  towards  sacred  things,  eventually 
led  to  increased  esteem  on  their  part. 

His  professional  engagements,  more  especially 
those  into  which  he  was  called,  as  scientific  evi- 
dence in  legal  cases,  often  led  him  into  great 
mental  exercise.  Holding,  as  he  did,  the  in- 
violable sacredness  of  human  life, — in  those 
dreadful  cases  of  poisoning,  in  which  his  evidence 
as  to  the  fact  might  lead  to  the  conviction,  and 
consecpient  forfeiture  of  life  of  the  suspected 
party, — every  experiment  was  'tried  and  retried 
under  a  solemn  feeling,  that  nothing  but  the 
plainest  proof  could  justify  his  testimony  being- 
given  against  the  prisoner ;  and. whilst  we  believe 
he  never  entered  the  witness-box  without  a  se- 
cret petition  that  truth  alone  might  prevail,  yet 
it  was  matter  of  rejoicing  to  him,  when  the  evi- 
dence of  intention  was  so  far  doubtful,  that  the 
prisoner  escaped  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 
Whilst  from  the  nature  of  his  engagements  he 
was  brought  into  intercourse  with  many  whose 
habits  of  life  little  accorded  with  that  self-denial 
which  is  enjoined  to  the  Christian,  he  was  care- 
ful to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil,  in  walk  and 
conversation,  and,  as  occasion  offered,  frequently 
took  a  private  opportunity,  kindly  to  point  out 
what  appeared  improper  :  and  such  admonition, 
offered  in  humility  and  seeking  for  right  direc- 
tion, was,  we  believe,  often  favored  to  be  a  word 
in  season  to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

For  some  years  prior  to  his  last  illness,  our 
dear  friend  Buffered  much  from  bronchitis,  in 
addition  to  some  decline  of  strength,  the  natural 
result  of  a  life  so  arduous  as  his  had  been.  About 
ten  days  before  the  date  of  his  decease,  he  was 
seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  dysentery,  which 
made  it  too  evident,  to  those  who  watched  by 
hi*  hi'd.-ido,  thai  life  would  not  long  bo  spared. 
Although  sensible  almost  throughout  his  illuess, 
the  exhaustion  of  strength,  during  the  intervals 
from  severe  suffering  was  too  great  to  allow  of 
his  saying  much  to  those  around  of  what  passed 
within  his  own  mind,  but  the  promise  is  sure  to 
those  who  seek  the  Lord,  whilst  life  and  strength 
are  their  portion— -"When  thou  passcst  through 
the  waters  I  will  be  with  thec,  and  through  the 


rivers  they  shall  not  overflow  thee;"  and  al- 
though He  may  not  always  see  meet  to  permit 
those  glimpses  of  the  eternal  city  which  lead  the 
soul  to  exult  in  the  foretaste,  ere  it  has  passed 
the  bounds  of  time,  a  testimony  to  the  truth  was 
not  needed  from  the  dying  bed ; — life  with  its 
endlessly  varied  pursuits  furnished  it, — and  how 
transcendently  precious  is  that  testimony  ! — An- 
nual Monitor. 


For  FriencU'  Review. 

A  BRIEF  NARRATIVE  OF  A  REMARKABLE 
INCIDENT. 

Being  one  of  those,  probably  numerous,  read- 
ers of  the  Review,  who  have  traced  with  much 
interest  the  detailed  account  of  "the  Six  Nations," 
and  the  labors  of  some  devoted  Friends  for  the 
good  of  the  poor  Indians ;  and  one  who  has  had 
a  particular  acquaintance  with  many  dear  Friends 
who  devoted  much  of  their  time  and  substance 
to  the  cause  of  the  Red  man,  within  the  last 
thirty  years, — I  have  thought  it  might  be  inter- 
esting to  many,  to  relate  a  remarkable  incident 
which,  in  connection  with  some  of  those  labors, 
occurred  in  the  year  1820. 

In  the  autumn  of  1819,  a  certain  superintend- 
ent, who  had  been  previously  engaged  by  the 
then  "  Acting  Committee  of  Indian  Affairs,"  of 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings,  removed 
with  a  part  of  his  family,  and  took  charge  of  the 
mills  which  had  been  erected  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Shawanoese  tribe  of  Indians  near 
Wapaghkonetta,  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Before 
this  time,  however,  he  had,  as  a  member  of  said 
committee,  visited  the  place  several  times,  and 
had  been  sent  there  by  the  committee  to  receive 
those  mills  from  the  contractor's  hands ;  so  that 
he  had  become  well  known  to  a  number  of  the 
chiefs  and  other  individuals  of  the  Shawanoese 
Nation,  as  well  as  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
valued  friend,  John  Johnston,  the  then  "Indian 
Agent  for  the  North  West." 

It  was,  I  believe,  in  the  following  spring,  that 
one  of  those  Indians,  whom  the  Friend  believed 
to  be  a  sober,  well-inclined  man,  became  very 
much  enfeebled  and  debilitated  with  what  he 
believed  to  be  "  pulmonary  consumption."  The 
Friend  often  visited  him,  after  he  became  con- 
fined to  his  house,  for  the  purpose  of  administer- 
ing medicine,  or  taking  him  nourishment.  On 
going  to  his  house  on  one  of  those  occasions,  he 
found  the  door  shut  and  fastened,  so  that  he 
could  not  enter ;  but  after  a  time  it  was  opened, 
and  on  going  in  he  found  the  sick  man  lying  on 
his  face,  his"  back  being  bare  and  badly  cut  in 
several  places;  he  had  bled  much  and  was  nearly 
exhausted. 

There  was  with  him  in  the  house  a  noted  In- 
dian, whose  name  I  do  not  now  remember,  but 
whom  the  Friend  knew  personally.  The  Indians 
called  him  their  "  Prophet,"  and  he  claimed  to 
bo  twin  brother  to  the  celebrated  Tecumseh. 
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The  Friend  quickly  enquired  the  reason  of  such 
a  course  of  treatment  towards  the  sick  man,  and 
was  informed  by  the  "  Prophet"  that  the  man 
was  bewitched,  and  that  he  had  made  those  in- 
cisions for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  com- 
bustible matter  that  the  witch  had  thrown  into 
him.  On  hearing  this  assertion,  the  Friend  told 
him  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  witch  and 
witchcraft ;  that  he  was  wounding  the  poor  man 
sorely,  and  bade  him  begone.  He  commenced 
dressing  the  wounds,  and  pretty  soon  the  "  Pro- 
phet" retired,  apparently  quite  provoked.  Late 

■  in  the  night  following,  the  Friend  was  aroused 
by  some  one  at  his  door  wishing  to  get  in,  and 
at  the  same  time  exclaiming,  in  broken  English, 
"They  killee  me  — they  killee  me!"  The 
Friend,  on  opening  the  door,  found  the  appli- 
cant to  be  an  Indian  woman  with  her  little  daugh- 
ter, some  ten  years  old;  and  on  going  with  her 
to  the  Government  interpreter,  who  lived  near, 
she  told  him  that  a  little  messenger  had  come  to 
her  house  and  informed  her  privately,  that  the 
chiefs  were  then  in  council,  and  that  she  (the 
Indian  woman)  was  certainly  condemned  to  die, 
on  the  charge  of  having  bewitched  the  sick  man 
above  alluded  to ;  and  she  had  come  to  the  Qua- 
.  \e-lee  for  protection. 

The  Friend  not  having  full  confidence  in  this 
interpreter,  only  remarked  to  the  woman,  "that 
if  he  attempted  to  protect  her  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, he  thought  it  would  be  at  the  risk,  not  only 
of  his  own  life,  but  also  that  of  his  family."  He, 
however,  quickly  procured  another  interpreter, 
the  son  of  the  Government  blacksmith,  a  person 
in  whom,  on  such  an  occasion,  he  could  confi- 
dently rely ;  and  having  another  interview  with 
the  woman,  she  gave  them  the  same  relation  in 
regard  to  her  situation,  and  promised  very  cheer- 
fully that,  if  the  "Qua-ke-lee"  would"  undertake 
to  protect  her,  she  would  obey  in  all  things  of 
which  they  could  give  her  an  understanding. 
During  this  short  interval,  it  appeared  the  Friend 
had  matured  a  plan  of  operation,  which  he  now 
disclosed,  and  which  was — that  if  they  could 
keep  the  woman  and  her  child  concealed  through 
the  coming  day,  and  he  could  procure  the  neces- 
sary reliable  assistance,  he  would  send  them  di- 
rect to  his  neighborhood,  over  one  hundred  miles 
distant.     To  this  proposition  the  poor  woman 

*v  quickly  assented,  fully  believing  that  if  she  could 
be  found  she  would  be  executed ;  and  the  black- 
smith, promptly  entering  into  his  views,  cheer- 
fully proffered  all  the  assistance  in  his  power. 

The  subject  of  keeping  her  and  her  little 
daughter  sufficiently  concealed  through  the  com- 
ing day,  was  now  a  question  of  the  deepest  inte- 
rest to  every  one  present,  or  at  all  concerned  in 
so  difficult  a  matter ;  and  as  the  day  was  now 
drawing  near,  it  became  necessary  that  this 
should  be  attended  to  quickly.  They  were, 
therefore,  taken  to  the  upper  chamber  of  the 
dwelling,  (which  was  only  one  and  a  half  stories 
high,)  and  placed  between  two  beds  on  the  bed' 
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stead,  and  the  covering  carefully  spread,  as 
though  nothing  but  the  beds  were  there.  Here 
they  were  to  remain,  and  really  did,  through  the 
whole  of  the  coming  day.*  I  believe  before  the 
middle  of  that  day,  the  mills,  the  stable,  the 
meat-house,  the  dwelling  and  even  the  chamber 
where  the  poor  creatures  lay,  were  respectively 
and  carefully  searched  by  Indians,  who,  doubt- 
less, had  been  sent  by  the  chiefs  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  day — to  that  family 
one  of  deep  thoughtfulness  and  anxiety,  and  es- 
pecially so  to  the  superintendent  —  came  the 
chief,  Wi-os-se-coh,  (Capt.  Wolf,)  a  noble-spirited 
man,  and,  in  many  respects,  an  ornament  to  his 
nation,  and  informed  the  Friend  privately  of 
what  had  recently  taken  place  among  them,  as 
though  he  did  not  at  all  suspect  that  his  friend 
knew  anything  about  it.  The  Friend  gladly  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  fully  unfolding  his 
mind  to  this  chief,  on  the  subject  of  witches  and 
witchcraft ;  and  simplifying  his  language  to  the 
understanding  of  the  man,  he  earnestly  expostu- 
lated with  him  on  the  cruelty  and  inhumanity  of 
their  practice  of  frequently  putting  their  people 
to  death,  on  a  bare  charge  of  this  kind.  Wi-os- 
se-coh  left  him  apparently  somewhat  confused,  or 
disturbed,  to  find  that  he  and  his  friend  should 
entertain  such  conflicting  views  on  what  before 
had  seemed  to  him  so  important  a  matter.  About 
an  hour  after  this  interview,  he  returned,  and,  in 
private,  expressed  strong  conviction  that  the 
Friend  knew  more  of  the  facts  in  the  case_  than 
he  before  was  aware  of,  and  questioned  him  so 
closely  relative  to  the  woman,  that  the  Friend 
doubtless  manifested  symptoms  of  fear  of  detec- 
tion and  a  willingness  to  waive  the  subject;  on 
seeing  which,  the  chief  voluntarily  told  him  he 
need  not  be  afraid  to  tell  him  all  he  knew  about 
it,  and  labored  to  assure  him  that,  so  far  from 
betraying,  he  would  protect  him  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability.  As  the  Friend  had  long  reposed 
much  confidence  in  this  chiefj  he  now  felt  the 
conviction  forcibly,  that  if  he  could  only  so  work 
upon  his  feelings,  as  thereby  to  secure  his  influ- 
ence and  assistance,  that  this  very  trying  affair 
might  yet  be  brought  to  a  peaceful  and  satisfacto- 
ry conclusion;  though,  under  all  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case,  it  seemed  almost  like  "  hoping 
against  hope."  He,  however,  ventured  to  say  to 
Wi-os-se-coh,  "  that  he  believed  the  woman  whom 
they  had  condemned  to  die,  and  for  whom  the 
Indians  had  been  making  diligent  search,  was 
out  of  their  reach,  and  that  he  thought  they 
would  never  see  her  face  again — unless  they  al- 
together abandoned  the  idea  of  executing  her ; 
and,  further,  that  he  had  thought,  as  soon  as  he 
could  bring  it  about,  he  would  take  his  family 
and  go  home,  and  abandon  the  mission  entirely. 

*A  small  dog,  which  had,  during  the  night,  kppt 
close  to  her,  and  which  the  Friend  believed,  if  disco- 
vered by  the  Indians,  would  betray  them,  was  dis- 
patched by  his  own  hands. 
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At  this  rather  unlooked  for  disclosure,  the 
Chief  manifested  some  surprise,  and  for  a  time 
seemed  absorbed  in  thought ;  but  after  recover- 
ing himself  a  little,  he  told  the  Friend  that  "  the 
Chiefs  were  then  in  session  on  the  occasion  at 
their  counsel-house,"  and  proposed  "  that  if  the 
Friend  would  accompany  him  there,  and  then 
promise  the  Chiefs  that  he  would  be  answerable 
for  the  woman,  he  believed  he  could  influence 
them  to  agree,  that  she  should  not  be  put  to 
death." 

This  was  just  what  the  Friend  much  desired, 
but  to  accomplish  it  he  believed  would  indeed 
prove  the  trial  of  his  faith.  On  making  his  pros- 
pects known  to  his  family,  some  of  whom  now 
manifested  the  deepest  interest  for  their  welfare 
in  general,  and  for  him  in  paiiicular,  he  calmly 
expressed  his  belief  "  that,  if  he  were  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  his  whole  duty  on  this  trying 
occasion,  He,  whose  protecting  care  he  had  often 
witnessed  to  be  near,  would  not  forsake  him  in 
the  needful  time." 

I  believe  it  is  not  asserting  too  much,  to  say, 
that  some  of  the  living  members  of  that  family, 
now  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years,  often, 
very  often,  remember  the  events  of  that  day 
with  feelings  of  humility  and  gratitude. 

The  Friend  then  waited  on  the  before  men- 
tioned blacksmith,  informed  him  of  what  had 
passed  between  himself  and  the  Chief  (Captaiu 
Wolf),  and  requested  the  assistance  of  his  youth- 
ful son  as  interpreter.  This  man,  knowing  the 
practice  of  the  Indians  ou  such  an  occasion,  after 
expressing  some  doubts  of  success,  remarked, 
that  "  as  he  had  resolved  in  the  beginning  to 
gssist  in  this  difficult  affair,  he  was  willing  to  go 
with  them." 

Accordingly  those  four  individuals  repaired  to 
the  council-house  one  and  a  half  miles  distant, 
where  they  met  twenty  or  more  of  the  Chiefs 
and  principal  men  of  the  nation.  On  entering 
the  door  Captain  Wolf,  in  a  commanding  tone, 
bade  them,  "be  still  and  hear."  He  then'briefly 
told  them  the  occasion  of  their  sudden  appearance 
among  them  ;  and  in  a  short  speech  he  rehearsed 
to  them  the  several  interviews  between  him- 
self and  his  friend,  and  finally  told  them  the 
proposition  he  had  made  to  his  friend  the  "  Qua- 
ke-lee;" on  hearing  which  they  began  to  move 
around,  and  converse  among  themselves,  and  a 
number  of  them  being  painted,  and  having  more 
or  less  arms  about  them,  they  began  indeed  to 
present  a  hostile  and  formidable  appearance. 

The  Friend,  who  with  the  rest  of  his  company 
had  been  standing  as  silent  spectators,  now  ad- 
dressed them  through  his  interpreter,  with  a  re- 
markably eninposed  and  dispassionate  manner 
and  countenance,  informing  them  that  he  had 
come  with  his  friends  Wi-os-se-coh  and  Simmct- 
ta,  to  intercede  for  the  life  of  the  woman  whom 
tiny  had  condemned  to  die;  but  seeing  they  ap- 
peared determined  to  pursue  their  own  course, 
he  felt  resigned  and  prepared  to  offer  himself  in 
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her  stead ;  that  he  was  now  there  unarmed  and 
entirely  at  their  mercy;  and  that  he  supposed 
they  would  have  to  take  him  and  do  with  him 
as  they  saw  meet."  On  hearing  this  last  sen- 
tence, Captain  Wolf,  who  all  the  time  had  been 
standing  near,  now  stepped  close  to  the  Friend, 
and  took  hold  of  his  arm,  expressing  at  the  same 
time,  in  language  and  tone,  and  with  a  counte- 
nance not  to  be  mistaken,  "  Me  Qua-ke-lee 
friend,"  and  then  called  upon  the  Chiefs  most 
imperatively,  not  to  suffer  their  friend  the  Quaker 
to  be  in  the  least  harmed  or  molested ;  and  that 
"  if  they  were  still  determined  not  to  submit  to 
the  proposition,  he  was  ready  to  offer  his  own  life 
for  that  of  his  friend." 

This  unlooked  for,  yet  spirited  and  courageous 
movement  in  their  noble  Chief,  whose  purpose 
could  be  no  longer  misunderstood  nor  easily 
thwarted  ;  as  well  as  the  composure,  resignation 
and  Christian  firmness  of  the  Friend,  whose 
compassionate  eye  had  been  overlooking  them, 
and  whose  feeling  heart  had  yearned  towards 
them  with  all  the  affection  and  tenderness  of  a 
parent ;  seemed  for  a  time  to  check  every  move- 
ment, and  indeed  to  change  the  countenances  of 
some  of  the  most  ferocious  among  them. 

At  this  critical  stage  of  the  business,  when 
wonder  and  amazement  had  taken  hold  on  them, 
and  when  probably  no  one  present  could  foresee 
the  result,  the  Chiefs,  one  by  one,  to  the  number 
of  six  or  eight,  walked  deliberately  up  to  the 
Friend,  and  with  countenances  that  bespoke  the 
purest  friendship,  each  in  his  turn  offered  his 
hand,  and  such  of  them  as  could  speak  some 
English,  repeated  at  the  same  time,  "  me  Qua- 
ke-lee friend,  me  Qua-ke-lec  friend." 

The  government  blacksmith  also  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  showing  them  that  he  too  was 
the  Quaker's  friend ;  so  that  the  Friend  was  now 
closely  surrounded  by  a  number,  some  of  whom, 
but  a  little  while  before,  were,  apparently  enemies 
in  hostile  attitude,  but  who  now  greeted  him  as 
their  friend. 

As  soon  as  these  feelings,  'produced  by  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  had  a  little  subsided,  and 
some  order  was  restored,  Captain  Wolf  began  to 
address  his  people  in  an  eloquent  and  powerful 
speech,  in  which  he  told  them,  that  "  the  woman 
whom  they  had  so  cautiously  condemned  the 
evening  before,  by  some  means  unknown  to  them 
all,  had  disappeared;  and  though  the  most  dili- 
gent search  had  been  made,  no  trace  of  her  could 
yet  be  found ;  that  if  his  friend,  the  Quaker, 
bad  sent  her  to  the  white  people  for  protection 
and  they,  the  Chiefs,  did  not  pardon  and  recall 
her,  it  would  indeed  be  a  lasting  disgrace  to  their 
nation;  and  that  if  their  friends  the  Quakers, 
should  for  this  reason  finally  break  up  the  mis- 
sion, that  had  been  begun  and  thus  far  carried  on 
entirely  for  their  (the  Indian's)  benefit,  to  whom 
then  should  they  look  for  help  ?" 

This  able  and  very  excellent  address,  of  which 
the  above  few  sentences  constitute  but  a  small 
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part,  delivered  as  it  was,  in  feeling,  affectionate 
and  impressive  language,  truly  wrought  out  a 
desirable  and  most  satisfactory  result ;  so  that 
after  a  short  discussion  among  themselves,  those 
counsellors,  I  believe  to  a  man,  (except  tbe  be- 
fore named  "  Prophet,"  who  about  this  time, 
left  them  in  disgust,)  came  forward  and  cheer- 
fully offered  their  hands  in  token  of  friendship  ; 
and  then  unitedly,  as  with  the  voice  of  one  man, 
solemnly  promised,  that  if  the  Friend  would  re- 
store the  woman  to  her  people,  she  should  be 
protected  by  them ;  and  then  called  on  their  old 
friend  the  blacksmith,  to  witness  the  covenant 
they  had  made ;  and  he  assenting,  told  them, 
"  that  he  should  not  only  stand  as  a  witness  to 
this,  but  also  as  surety  for  the  faithful  perfor- 
mance on  the  part  of  his  friend  the  Quaker.  The 
Friend  and  his  companion,  (Captain  Wolf  going 
with  them),  now  returned  to  his  anxious  family, 
relieved  indeed  of  a  burden  which,  for  near 
twenty-four  hours,  had  borne  with  impressive 
weight  upon  him ;  but  now  bearing  the  glad  ti- 
dings to  them,  that  the  woman  was  pardoned  and 
his  own  life  spared.  In  company  with  the  in- 
terpreter he  soon  repaired  to  the  chamber  where 
the  woman  still  quietly  lay,  and  briefly  told  her 
what  had  been  effected  in  her  behalf ;  on  hearing 
which,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed  in 
broken  English,  "  they  will  kil-lee  me,  they 
will  kil-lee  me." 

After  a  suitable  pause  the  Friend  admitted 
Captain  Wolf  to  the  chamber,  who  told  her  in  a 
pleasant  and  affable  manner  "to  be  no  longer 
doubting,  but  to  believe  what  had  been  told  her.'' 
He  then  in  his  own  language  and  with  his  native 
eloquence,  narrated  to  her  all  that  had  transpired, 
not  only  in  the  councils  of  the  Chiefs,  but  also 
between  himself  and  their  mutual  friend  the 
"  Quaker,"  and  labored  much  to  assure  her  of 
the  truth  that  she  was  pardoned. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  poor  woman  re- 
mained in  the  family  some  time,  and  for  several 
days  was  afraid  to  be  seen  by  her  people ;  but 
she  afterwards  returned  to  her  own  house,  where 
she  lived  unmolested  several  years,  and  then,  as 
was  believed  by  her  friends,  died  a  natural  death. 

The  warmest  friendship,  closest  attachment 
and  nearest  intimacy,  between  the  Friend  and 
this  excellent  Chief,  Captain  Wolf,  subsisted  for 
several  years,  or  during  the  lifetime  of  the  latter; 
I  he  never  permitted  the  Chiefs  to  decide  upon  any 
important  question  without  first  consulting  his 
friend,  the  Quaker. 

The  writer  often  heard  the  Friend  speak  with 
manifest  emotions  of  humility  and  gratitude, 
i  testifying,  "  that  if  Divine  power  had  not  inter- 
posed, he  could  never  have  achieved  what  he 
did;  and  if  the  Everlasting  Arm  had  not  been 
underneath  to  support,  he  should  certainly  have 
fallen  by  the  way."  This  little  narrative  may  be 
properly  closed  with  the  relation  of  a  fact  inti- 
mately connected  with  it. 

In  the  autumn  of  1825,  this  devoted  Friend 
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again  moved,  with  his  family,  to  "  Friends'  Es- 
tablishment," five  miles  south  of  Wapaghkonetta, 
for  the  purpose  of  resuming  the  school  which  had 
been  previously  dismissed  by  the  Committee, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  situation 
of  the  Indians. 

Soon  after  the  school  was  put  in  operation,  his 
old  and  tried  friend,  the  Indian  Agent,  called  to 
see  him.  They  spent  several  hours  very  agree- 
ably together,  freely  conversing  on  various  sub- 
jects connected  with  Indian  affairs.  In  the  course 
of  this  interesting  interview,  the  Friend  re- 
marked, "  that  he  found  many  of  the  Indians 
still  in  a  very  unsettled  condition,  and  desirous 
to  sell  their  lands,  and  move  over  the  Mississippi; 
that,  in  consequence  of  this,  he  had  resumed  the 
school  and  his  labors  among  them,  under  much 
discouragement;  that  it  appeared  to  him  while 
they  were  in  this  situation  little  permanent  good 
could  be  done  them ;  and  should  they  ere  long 
be  removed  to  the  far  west,  and  located  among 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  wilderness,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  labors  of  Friends  would  soon  be  en- 
tirely lost." 

The  writer  of  this  article  being  then  present, 
still  vividly  remembers  the  glow  of  countenance, 
and  animated  language  and  manner,  of  that  ex- 
cellent man,  the  agent,  when  he  replied  nearly  as 
follows : — 

"  For  your  encouragement,  Friend  ,  I  feel 

bound  to  tell  you  the  honest  conviction  of  my  own 
mind;  that  if  the  labors  of  the  Friends  have  done 
no  other  good,  the  simple  fact,  that  by  your  in- 
dividual exertion  and  faithfulness  in  saving  the 
life  of  Polly  Butler,*  you  have  so  completely 
broken  up  the  heathenish  practice  that  once  ex- 
isted, of  'frequently  putting  some  of  their  people 
to  death  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft,  is  sufficient 
to  reward  for  all  the  labor  and  money  spent. 
For,"  continued  he,  "I  have  never  heard  of  an 
instance  of  one  of  them  being  put  to  death  on  a 
similar  charge  since  that  memorable  time." 

6th  month,  1852.  S. 

The  foregoing  narrative  being  submitted  to  J. 
Johnston,  he  returned  the  reply  contained  in  the 

APPENDIX. 

"  Polly  Butler,  charged  with  being  a  witch,  in 
the  Shawanoese nation,  the  principal  subject  in  the 
preceding  narrative,  and  who  was  saved  from  a 
violent  death  by  the  timely,  firm,  and  persevering 
efforts  of  Isaac  Harvey,  then  in  charge  of  the 
Friends'  Mission  at  Wapaghkonetta,  Ohio,  was 
the  daughter  of  General  Richard  Butler,  by  a 
Shawanoese  woman.  A  son  also  was  the  offspring 
of  the  same  union,  and  he  became  a  distinguished, 
chief  in  peace  and  war  among  the  Shawanoese ; 
being  in  authority  during  the  whole  of  my  agency 
over  this  nation,  a  period  of  almost  thirty  years. 
General  Butler  was  an  Indian  trader  before  the 
Revolutionary  war,  spoke  the  language  of  the  na- 
tives, and,  as  was  customary  with  persons  of  those 

*  The  English  name  of  the  before-mentioned  woman. 
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pursuits,  took  an  Indian  -wife.  His  son  and 
daughter  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Butler  family,  many  of  whom  I  knew  in  early  life. 

The  General  was  second  in  command  in  the 
army  of  St.  Clair,  and  was  killed  on  the  4th  of 
November,  1791,  in  battle  with  the  combined 
Indians  of  the  North-west,  on  the  ground  on 
which  Fort  Recovery  was  afterwards  built,  dis- 
tant from  Greenville  fourteen  miles. 

Witchcraft  was  universally  believed  in  by  all 
the  Indian  tribes. — The  foregoing  narrative  is 
substantially  true.  John  Johnston, 

Formerly  Agent  for  Indian  Affairs  in  the 
North-west,  and  U.  S.  Commissioner." 

Dayton,  Ohio,  October  17,  1853. 


AIR  MAPS. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  work  we  gave  a 
short  account  of  the  new  science  of  Submarine 
Geography,  by  means  of  which  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  great  undulatory  beds  of  the  oceans  may 
be  as  accurately  mapped  for  all  practical  purposes 
of  navigation,  as  are  the  mountains  and  valleys  of 
our  own  dry  earth.  In  that  paper  we  dwelt  upon 
the  deep-sea  soundings  which  had  been  carried 
on  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  some  of  the  more  immediate  results  of  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired. 

Current-charts  and  maps  of  the  hills  and  val- 
leys of  Old  Ocean  formed  but  one  portion  of  the 
labors  of  our  persevering  brethren  across  the  At- 
lantic. A  most  important  feature  in  their  scien- 
tific proceedings  was  so  to  track  the  winds  met 
with  in  the  navigation  of  the  highways  of  the 
seas,  as  to  be  able  to  lay  down  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy a  complete  chart  of  the  various  currents 
of  the  atmosphere  in  every  part  of  the  world,  at 
all  times  of  the  year :  in  short,  to  construct  a 
huge  Air  Map. 

The  proceedings  of  the  American  government 
since  that  paper  was  printed,  may  be  learned  by 
what  transpired  at  a  public  meeting  convened  a 
short  time  ago,  in  the  Merchants'  Room  at  Lloyd's, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  communication  from 
Lieutenant  Maury,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  in 
reference  to  the  co-operation  of  British  com- 
manders with  those  of  America  in  carrying  on  a 
scries  of  atmospheric  observations. 

Already  a  knowledge  of  the  hitherto  unnoticed 
variable  winds  has  enabled  navigators  to  shorten 
their  voyages  to  some  parts  of  the  world  by  fully 
one-third  of  the  usual  time,  and  in  a  few  instances 
to  one-half.  In  speaking  of  the  growing  import- 
ance of  our  intercourse  with  the  Australian  colo- 
nics, Lieutenant  Maury  expressed  his  belief,  that 
in  a  very  few  years  the  run  to  and  from  Austra- 
lia from  this  country,  would  be  accomplished  by 
ordinarily  good  sailing  vessels  in  one  hundred  and 
lorly  davs,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  to  two  hundred  days.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  wondered  at,  that  ship-owners,  mer- 
chants, and  mariners  should  take  a  deep  interest 
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in  them.  Time  has  ever  been  considered  as  mo- 
ney; and  surely  this  was  never  more  truly  the 
case  than  at  the  present  moment,  when  electric 
telegraphs,  high-pressure  locomotives,  and  im- 
proved screws  are  doing  all  that  electricity,  steam, 
and  iron  can  do,  to  annihilate  space  and  bring 
distant  places  together.  In  thus  looking,  how- 
ever, to  shortening  the  voyage  to  and  from  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  no  new  and  costly  me- 
chanical appliances  are  needed;  no  novel  power 
is  thought  of ;  not  a  new  rope  is  required ;  not  an 
extra  square  yard  of  canvas  is  asked  for ;  all  that 
is  needed  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  winds 
at  sea,  so  that  the  navigator  may,  by  avoiding 
such  of  them  as  are  adverse  to  him,  make  use  only 
of  those  which  are  in  his  favor. 

In  so  far  as  this  practical  matter-of-fact  end  is 
arrived  at,  the  man  of  the  world  will,  of  course, 
feel  warmly  interested  in  the  inquiry.  But  the 
sympathies  of  the  student  of  science  are  not  less 
enlisted  on  the  same  side ;  for  he  will  by  such 
means  gather  together  many  new  and  beautiful 
facts,  serving  to  illustrate  the  economy  of  nature 
in  some  of  her  grandest  operations.  Without  a 
doubt  it  will  be  through  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
of  winds,  that  we  shall  arrive  at  an  understand- 
ing of  many  phenomena  at  present  but  guessed 
at.  The  course  and  duration  of  the  air-currents 
will  explain  the  fertility  or  sterility  of  many  large 
tracts  of  country.  The  direction  of  the  winds  will 
go  far  to  account  for  the  luxuriant  growth  of  par- 
ticular plants  in  particular  localities.  The  winds 
will  be  found  to  be  the  great  ministers  of  good 
throughout  the  surface  of  this  globe,  carrying  on 
their  invisible  wings  precious  gifts  yielded  up  by 
ocean  to  fertilize  and  beautify  the  earth  in  far  dis- 
tant places ;  and  by  a  still  wider  and  higher  in- 
fluence, so  to  equalize  the  ever-recurring  disturb- 
ances of  temperature,  moisture,  and  electricity,  as 
to  fit  the  world  for  the  life  and  health  of  the  many 
species — animal  and  vegetable — which  exist  upon 
its  varied  face. 

" Fickle  as  the  wind"  is  not'an  inapt  adage 
when  applied  to  the  local  character  of  the  winds. 
But  looking  at  the  general  course  of  the  air-cur- 
rents over  the  ocean,  if  we  follow  the  many  wind- 
roads  which  stretch  across  the  deep,  we  shall  see 
that,  so  far  from  possessing  any  features  of  insta- 
bility, the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  about  us 
is  fully  as  regular  and  well-defined,  as  are  the  mo- 
tions of  the  earth  itself,  and  the  other  great 
bodies  of  our  system.  In  fact,  the  'winds  are  a 
part  of  that  wondrous  and  beautiful  whole  which 
was  called  forth  when  "  lie  measured  the  waters 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  comprehended  the 
dust  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the  mountains  in 
scales  and  the  hills  in  a  balance."  Long  before 
modern  science  had  told  us  anything  concerning 
atmospheric  phenomena,  an  inspired  writer  pro- 
mulgated the  whole  system — "  The  wind  goeth 
towards  the  south,  and  turncth  about  unto  the 
north ;  it  whirleth  about  continually,  and  the 
wind  returncth  again  according  to  his  circuits." 
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This  passage  really  indicates  what  has  been  pass- 
ing in  the  world  of  winds  since  earth  was  created. 
The  aberrations  of  air  currents  upon  land  are  but 
the  eddies  and  offsets  of  the  great  atmospheric 
tides,  caused  by  geological  irregularities,  just  as 
we  find  dead  water  and  whirlpools  amidst  the 
largest  rivers. 

The  winds  must  no  longer  be  regarded  as  types 
of  instability,  but  rather  as  ancient  and  faithful 
chroniclers ;  we  have  but  to  consult  them  intelli- 
gently to  gather  from  them  great  natural  truths. 
In  order  to  learn  the  course  of  ocean  currents, 
|t  investigators  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  cast- 
ing into  the  sea  bottles,  labelled  and  marked,  so 
that  on  these  being  found  cast  ashore  at  remote 
places,  their  course  might  be  made  known  to  the 
world.  What  man  does  with  the  waters,  nature 
accomplishes,  unasked,  with  the  air.  She  strangely 
places  tallies  and  marks  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind  in  certain  parts  of  the  globe,  by  which  the 
philosophers  in  a  distant  country  may  recognize 
the  same  wind,  and  so  trace  it  in  its  path  over 
ocean  and  over  land. 

The  sirocco,  or  African  dust,  which,  in  spring 
and  autumn,  has  long  been  observed  falling  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  de  Verdes,  Malta,  Genoa, 
Lyons,  and  the  Tyrol,  was  believed  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  great  sandy  deserts  of  Africa 
by  the  prevailing  winds  coming  from  that  quar- 
ter, and  the  theory  appeared  plausible  enough. 
Men  of  science  were,  however,  not  content  to  take 
this  supposition  as  it  stood,  and,  thanks  to  recent 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  microscopes, 
one  persevering  philosopher,  Ehrenberg,  has  been 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  original  source  of  this  supposed 
Africau  dust.    His  examinations  have  demon- 
strated that  this  rain-dust  does  not  belong  to  the 
mineral,  but  to  the  vegetable  kingdom :  that  it 
consists  not  of  earthy  particles  finely  divided,  but 
of  minute  infusoria  and  organisms  whose  habitat 
is  not  Africa,  but  South  America,  and  that,  too, 
in  the  region  of  the  south-west  trade-winds.  The 
professor  was  not  content  with  examining  one 
specimen;  he  compared  the  "rain-dust"  gathered 
at  the  Cape  de  Verdes  with  that  collected  at  Ge- 
noa, Lyons,  and  Malta ;  and  so  closely  did  they 
all  resemble  each  other,  that  they  might  have 
been  pronounced  as  taken  from  one  spot.  Nay, 
•  .      more  than  this,  one  species  of  infusoria,  the  euno- 
t  tia  amjphi/oxis,  has  often  been  found  in  this  dust 

i  with  its  green  ovaries,  and  therefore  capable  of 
;  life.    That  this  dust  could  not  have  come  from 

Africa  is  evident  from  its  hue,  which  is  red,  or 
e  cinnamon  color,  whereas  the  sands  from  the  great 

a  I       African  deserts  are  all  white  or  grayish, 
e  Carrying  this  inquiry  still  further  we  shall,  by 

its  means,  arrive  at  a  key  to  the  entire  system  of 
atmospheric  currents.    We  have  said  that  the 
b  rain-dust  falls  in  the  spring  and  autumn :  the 

ie  actual  time  has  been  at  periods  of  thirty  or  forty 
ie  days  after  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  demonstrate  that  these 


minute  particles  of  organic  matter  must  have  been 
lifted  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  not  during  a 
rainy  season,  but  at  a  period  when  everything  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  was  parched  and  dry,  and 
consequently  in  a  fit  condition  for  being  carried 
aloft  and  whirled  through  the  upper  realms  of  air 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind. — Household  Words. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  contains  some 
interesting  facts  and  figures  in  relation  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  They  are  situated  between 
the  19th  and  22d  degrees  of  north  latitude,  on  a 
direct  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Hong  Kong, 
being  2,260  miles  from  the  former  place,  5,000 
from  the  latter.  Their  aggregate  area  is  about 
6,100  square  miles,  and  their  native  population 
is  thus  estimated : 

Hawaii,  20,000;  Oahu,  18,000;  Niani, 
18,000;  Kania,  5,000;  Molokai,  2,500 ;  Niihau, 
700  ;  Lanai,  300.    Total,  64,500. 

In  1849,  it  was  estimated,  at  80,000;  but  it 
is  rapidly  decreasing,  and  will  probably  become 
extinct.  The  majority  of  foreign  residents  in  the 
Islands  are  American,  and  the  prevailing  influ- 
ences are  American.  The  Islands  can  be  of  little 
importance  to  any  other  nation — they  must  be- 
come of  great  importance  to  the  United  States. 
From  all  accounts,  the  general  opinion  of  their 
people  is  in  favor  of  annexation,  and  the  pre- 
sumption is,  that  nothing  but  the  consent  of  our 
Government  is  wanting  to  consummate  the  mea- 
sure. The  Intelligencer  and  some  other  Con- 
servative prints  are  alarmed  at  the  prospect,  but 
we  cannot  see  what  there  is  in  the  measure  at 
all  mischievous.  They  wonder  how  they  are  to 
be  governed.  Shall  they  be  admitted  as  a  Ter- 
ritory, or  a  State,  or  a  Colony?  As  a  Territory, 
doubtless,  until  their  population  and  condition 
shall  enable  them  to  ask  recognition  as  a  State. 
We  have  several  smaller  States  than  they  would 
constitute.  For  example,  Rhode  Island  has  an 
area  of  only  1,120  square  miles;  Delaware,  2,200; 
Connecticut,  4,829.  Even  Massachusetts  con- 
tains but  8,500,  and  New  Jersey  only  7,490. 

We  do  not  see  why  a  Territorial  Government 
would  not  work  just  as  well  in  them  as  in  Ore- 
gon. One  is  about  as  accessible  as  the  other.  A 
steamer  would  bring  a  Territorial  delegate  from 
the  Islands  to  San  Francisco  about  as  soon  as 
from  Oregon. — National  Era. 


THE  HEIGHT  OP  FOLLY. 

The  best  start  that  can  be  given  to  a  child,  is 
to  put  him  in  a  way  to  earn  his  own  living.  Let 
him  have  a  faithful  training  at  some  good  trade 
or  honest  profession.  Let  him  know  how  bread 
tastes  that  has  been  earned  by  his  own  sweat. 
Such  bread  will  taste  sweet,  and  he  will  know  its 
value.  Men  should  earn  their  living,  and  then 
they  should  enjoy  it.  It  is  injustice  to  them- 
selves, when  they  have  earned  it,  not  to  use  all 
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they  need  to  make  them  comfortable,  under  the 
false  notion  that  their  children  will  need  it. 
Why  should  their  children  need  it  more  than 
their  parents  did?  Let  the  parents  enjoy  all 
they  need,  and  let  the  children  have  what  is  left, 
whether  little  or  much.  But  let  them  be  so 
trained  as  not  to  depend  on  it.  They  then  will 
succeed,  and  they  will  know  how  to  use  to  ad- 
vantage whatever  falls  to  their  lot.  But  the 
greatest  folly  of  which  parents  can  be  guilty,  is 
to  twist  honesty,  neglect  charity,  and  starve 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  giving  their  children 
a  start,  when  they  start  them  in  a  direction  in 
which  they  are  sure  to  ruin  themselves. —  Olive 
Branch. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  steamship  Europa 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
inst,  and  the  Arctic  on  the  11th,  bringing  Liver- 
pool dates,  respectively,  to  the  19th  and  30th  ult. 
The  steamship  Humboldt,  of  the  New  York  and 
Havre  line,  while  attempting  to  put  into  Halifax 
for  coal,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  inst.,  went  ashore 
north  of  the  harbor,  with  90  passengers  and  450 
tons  of  freight.  The  passengers  were  all  landed 
in  safety.  A  part  of  the  freight  has  been  saved  in 
a  damaged  condition.  It  is  thought  the  steamer 
will  be  a  total  loss. 

It  was  generally  believed,  in  London,  that  a 
treaty  has  been  formed  between  England  and 
France,  guaranteeing  Turkey  against  aggression 
by  Russia. 

The  Turks  have  abandoned  all  their  positions 
north  of  the  Danube,  except  Kalefat,  and  retreated 
across  that  river.  The  lateness  of  the  season  is 
the  reason  assigned  by  Omer  Pasha  for  this  step. 

Ten  thousand  more  Egyptians  were  embarked 
from  Alexandria  on  the  19th,  for  Constantinople. 

The  Mohamedans  of  Hindostan  are  said  to  be 
much  excited  with  the  news  that  the  Sultan  is  at 
war,  and  that  the  English  are  assisting  him.  Re- 
cently, it  was  announced  that  the  Czar  had  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  celebrated  Dost  Mohammed  ; 
but  the  latest  account  says  that  Dost  Mohammed 
had  notified  the  Shah  of  Persia,  that  the  Affghans 
are  at  war  with  the  Russians  ;  that  he  [Dost]  means 
to  attack  them  in  the  direction  of  Chirvan,  and 
that  he  will  march  through  the  Persian  territory 
for  that  purpose,  with  the  Shah's  permission,  if  he 
will  give  it — ami  without  it,  if  refused. 

Numerous  Polish  and  Russian  deserters  have 
reached  the  Turkish  advanced  posts  in  Asia.  Two 
thousand  deserters  are  said  to  have  reached  the 
camp — a  large  number — yet,  perhaps,  correctly 
stated,  as  the  Russian  army  in  the  Caucasus  was 
the  receptacle  of  all  punished  and  degraded 
soldiers  and  officers,  and  consequently  contained 
a  great  number  of  malcontents.  Hungarian  ofli- 
cere,  \\  ho  served  with  Hem  and  Dembinski,  have 
undertaken  to  organize  these  deserters  into  ser- 
viceable corps. 

Letters  of  the  14th  ult.,  from  Constantinople, 
state  that  three  liritish  war  steamers  had  entered 
the  Black  Sea,  and  that  three  French  steamers  had 
left  for  the  same  destination.  Some  French  and 
British  line-of-battle  ships  were  to  follow. 

The  Wallaohiao  troops  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  Russian  army. 


i  England.— -The  English  papers  contain  no  news 
of  importance.  There  appears  no  prospect  of  a 
settlement  of  the  differences  between  the  opera- 
tives and  employers,  and  the  strikes  still  continue. 

France. — The  Emperor  of  France  is  giving 
great  attention  and  care  to  the  disciplining  of  his 
army.  The  proposed  increase  of  the  Chasseurs  of 
Vincennes  has  been  authorized.  It  is  said  that 
this  corps,  when  brought  into  action,  will  probably 
be  the  most  formidable  ever  encountered. 

Portugal. — Donna  Maria,  the  Queen  of  Portugal, 
died  on  the  15lh  of  last  month,  in  childbed.  The 
King  was  immediately  declared  Regent  till  the  ma- 
jority of  the  young  Prince,  now  in  his  fifteenth 
year. 

Lisbon  was  perfectly  tranquil. 
Austria  and  Prussia. — The  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  have  formally  declared  to 
the  German  Diet  that  they  do  not  intend  to  take 
part  in  the  hostilities  between  Turkey  and  Russia. 

India  and  China. — The  accounts  from  Bombay 
are  to  the  28th  and  from  Hong  Kong  to  the  10th  of 
the  10th  month  ;  those  from  Burmah  to  the  8th  ult. 

All  was  quiet  at  Canton.  The  effects  of  the  war 
were  felt  in  the  stagnation  of  the  import  trade  and 
general  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  future.  Shang- 
hai and  Amoy  were  si  ill  held  by  the  insurgents. 
The  latter  city  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Imperial 
forces. 

South  America. — Papers  from  Valparaiso  state 
that  large  quantities  of  gold  have  been  discovered 
in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  and  that  expeditions 
from  Peru  and  Ecuador  have  been  fitted  out  to 
search  for  the  precious  metal. 

Domestic. — The  Directors  of  the  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  railroad  have  given  notice  that  they 
intend,  on  the  1st  proximo,  to  declare  a  dividend 
of  four  per  cent  from  the  earnings  of  the  road  for 
the  current  six  months.  They  state  that  the  nett 
earnings  will  amount  to  six  per  cent,  two  per  cent 
of  which  will  be  reserved  for  contingencies. 

Congress — Senate. — The  nominations  of  Ma- 
son as  minister  to  France,  Seymour,  as  minister  to 
Russia,  and  M'Lane,  as  minister  to  China,  were 
confirmed  on  the  6th  inst.  Senator  Gwin  introduced 
a  bill  granting  land  to  California  for  a  railroad 
from  San  Francisco,  via  the  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, to  the  boundary  of  Oregon. 

Senator  Bright  said  that  a  bill  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress  at  the  last  session  to  indemnify  the 
Slate  of  Indiana  for  certain  lands  ceded  to  her  on 
her  admission  into  the  Union,  in  18 IS,  but  which 
land  had  been  previously  taken  by  settlers.  This 
bill,  he  said,  owing  to  some  neglect  on  the  part  of 
an  officer  of  the  House,  failed  to  receive  the  signa- 
tures of  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  under  these 
circumstances,  he  asked  leave  to  introduce  the 
same  bill  now,  and  have  it  passed  The  bill  was 
then,  by  permission,  read  and  passed. 

On  the  7th  a  ressolution  for  raising  a  select  com- 
mittee to  enquire  and  report  upon  the  causes  of 
the  great  illness  and  mortality  on  emigrant  vessels, 
and  what  legislation,  il  any,  be  needed,  was  taken 
up  and  adopted. 

On  the  8tli,  without  transacting  any  business  of 
importance,  the  Senate  adjourned  to  the  12th. 

No  business  of  importance  was  transacted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  week. 
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From  the  Stavanger  County  News  and  Adver- 
tiser, 3d  mo.  lith,  1844. 

"  To  you,  ye  justices  and  priests  in  Norway. 

"  These  lines  are  principally  to  those  amongst 
you  who  practice  and  cherish  a  hostile  spirit  against 
all  who  separate  themselves  from  you  and  your 
State  church  ;  for  the  peaceable  and  well-mean- 
ing amongst  you,  they  do  not  so  much  concern. 
1  beseech  you,  beware  of  the  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion which  brought  our  Saviour  to  the  cross  ! 
You  know  that  it  was  in  this  spirit  the  chief 
priests  and  scribes  effected  their  murderous  deeds, 
whereby  they  purchased  a  Judas  to  betray  our 
Saviour,  and  afterwards  induced  a  magistrate 
(Pilate)  to  effect  their  bloody  purpose ;  and  in 
this  manner  have  true  Christians  been  treated 
in  all  ages. 

"  The  first  who  were  the  cause  of  the  arising 
of  persecution  were  impelled  by  the  same  spirit, 
in  that  they  accused  the  innocent  and  the  peace- 
able, who  separated  themselves  from  their  public 
religion,  before  the  magistrates ;  and  thus  they 
make  use  of  these  as  instruments  to  effect  their 
murderous  designs — namely,  to  plunder,  impri- 
I  son,  and  kill  the  innocent,  who  never  made  any 
resistance,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  apos- 
tle James's  declaration,  '  Ye  kill  the  just,  and  he 
doth  not  resist  you.' 

"  I  believe  you  all  know  that  this  wolfish  spi- 
rit of  persecution  raged  in  Paul,  before  his  con- 
version ;  and  it  rages  in  every  one,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  previously  to  true  conversion.  I 
think  we  may  be  ashamed,  amid  our  profession 
of  Christianity,  so  long  as  we  permit  the  least 
measure  of  this  spirit  to  remain,  or  rule  in  our 
hearts,  against  such  as  conscientiously  depart 
from  our  profession ;  for  compulsion  of  the  con- 
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science  is  soul-murder.  Christ  will  have  none 
forced  into  his  church  or  communion  ;  but,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  he  said  to  his  disciples,  '  Will 
ye  also  go  away  V  Here  were  no  violent  means 
resorted  to,  to  force  them  to  remain  with  him. 
And  thus  ought  we  also  to  be  minded,  if  we  will 
be  true  Christians;  for  a  religious  sect  which 
countenances  or  allows  of  the  persecution  of  an- 
other sect,  of  whatever  name  or  profession,  ex- 
hibits an  infallible  sign  of  a  false  and  anti-chris- 
tian  church.  It  is  known  to  me,  that  this  above- 
said  spirit  of  wickedness  has  ruled  in  and  near 
Stavanger  for  many  years,  by  the  persecution  of 
the  Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers,  only  be- 
cause they,  for  conscience  sake,  cannot  unite 
with  the  public  State  church  of  the  country ;  as 
in  baptism,  laying  on  of  hands,  oaths,  &c.  On 
account  of  these  things,  have  not  a  few  of  these 
men  suffered,  even  by  those  who  made  the  great- 
est profession  of  the  Lutheran  doctrines  ?  And 
what  they  have  endured  from  one  time  to  an- 
other, is  gone  into  oblivion,  because  of  their  si- 
lence; and  the  same  is,  therefore,  little  known, 
except  by  the  bench  of  magistrates. 

"  Thus,  one  P.  M.  was  put  in  prison,  upon 
bread  and  water,  one  to  four  weeks,  because  he, 
for  conscience  sake,  could  not  bring  his  child  to 
the  public  water  baptism;  dragging  him  out  of 
his  house,  in  a  very  sickly  condition,  and  in  cold 
weather,  to  prison,  wherein  he  must  endure  the 
whole  of  his  punishment. 

"May  not  such  treatment  be  considered  as 
capital  (endangering  life  ?)  and  yet  was  he  not 
respected  of  his  neighbors,  as  a  peaceable  and 
friendly  person,  whose  poverty  permitted  him 
not  to  rid  himself  of  the  fine  adjudged '(  (had  he 
been  free  to  do  it.) 

"One  S.  E.  was,  on  the  same  account,  plun- 
dered of  all  his  cattle,  seven  in  number,  with  the 
exception  of  one  calf  remaining ;  and  also  for 
priests'  tithes,  from  one  time  to  another,  dis- 
trained upon  to  three  or  four  times  the  amount 
of  the  original  demand. 

"  M.  L.,  who,  for  conscience  sake,  could  not 
take  the  oath  required  by  law,  lost  her  inherit- 
ance of  60  to  70  spd.  (£12,  13s.),  and  was  sen- 
tenced afterwards  to  imprisonment  for  many  days, 
on  bread  and  water,  and  is  now  left  poor. 

"  One  H.  M.  is  lately  fined,  because  he  cannot 
bring  his  children  to  baptism,  and  probably  he 
will  also  come  under  the  like'  suffering;  and  yet 
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for  such  ceremonies  and  usages  (sprinkling  of 
infants)  as  are  the  inventions  and  contrivances 
of  man  alone,  and  which  may  be  fully  proved,  by 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  be  neither  commanded 
nor  used  by  the  first  and  true  Christians. 

"  From  E.  T.,  E.  R.,  and  0.  R.,  is  taken,  at 
various  times,  by  distraint  for  other  of  the  State 
church's  demands,  three  or  four  times  as  much 
as  was  legally  asked. 

"  Besides  these,  there  are  many  things  and 
matters  which  I  will  not  here  recite.  And  all 
this  have  those  above  mentioned  suffered  in  si- 
lence, and  this  even  from  those  who  consider 
themselves  as  the  chiefest  members  of  the  Lu- 
theran church.  All  others,  who  have  given  their 
consent  and  allowance  hereto,  are  yet  not  inno- 
cent. Examine  now,  friends  !  both  ye  who  have 
had  a  hand  and  consented  in  the  above-mentioned 
persecutions,  and  ye  who  have  not  yet  consented 
and  partaken  of  the  same,  whether  the  light  of 
Christ's  spirit,  in  your  hearts  and  consciences, 
can  say  yea  and  amen  to  such  unchristian  deeds ; 
and  if  ye  believe  that  (you)  may  stand  (approved), 
before  Christ's  judgment  seat  for  the  same;  and 
if  ye  could  permit,  consent  to,  or  countenance 
those  evil  works  in  your  last  moments,  when  ye 
shall  render  your  last  account,  and  stand  before 
the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead?  I  believe  that 
the  light  of  Christ  in  your  consciences  will  say 
nay,  let  your  profession  be  what  it  will. 

When  we,  after  Christ's  commandment,  and 
after  the  convictions  of  his  spirit  in  our  souls, 
are  bound  to  love  our  enemies,  how  much  more 
(should  we  love)  our  peaceable  neighbors,  who 
endeavor,  each  in  his  way,  to  love,  honor,  and 
worship  a  gracious  God,  who  alone  can  correct 
the  errors  and  mistakes  of  men  ?  He  has  created 
us  to  assist  and  do  good  to  each  other,  and  not  to 
afflict,  coerce,  persecute  and  destroy  one  another. 
I  love  you  and  all  men,  and  wish  both  your  tem- 
poral and  eternal  peace,  which  none  of  us  can 
attain  to  before  the  spirit  of  animosity  becomes 
destroyed  and  overthrown  in  us,  and  trodden 
under  foot.  And  this  can  alone  happen  by  Christ's 
spirit,  power,  and  work  in  our  souls.  When  this 
gets  a  degree  of  dominion  in  our  souls,  it  is  then 
not  difficult  to  love  our  enemies,  according  to 
Christ's  commandment. 

"And  you,  ye  magistrates,  judges,  and  chief 
officers  !  ye  who  say  that  ye  are  obliged  and 
bound  to  prosecute,  to  sentence  and  judgment, 
all  that  the  before-mentioned  priests  allege  and 
insinuate  as  complaints  before  you,  in  cases  of 
conscience,  in  spiritual  things,  and  for  things 
which  man  has  between  himself  and  his  God 
alone;  know  ye  also  that  these  laws  and  judg- 
ments, which  are  contrary  to  Cod's  law  and  judg- 
ment, in  your  inmost  souls,  will  not  justify  you 
in  the  great  day  of  account.  Touch  not,  there- 
fore, these  causes,  neither  meddle  you  therein. 
Let  the  (oppressing)  spirit's  power  have  liberty 
to  fight  against  that  (meek  suffering)  spirit;  but 
should  these  two  spirits  fall  into  contention  to- 


gether, to  the  hurt  of  the  body,  then  it  belongs 
to  you,  as  rulers,  not  to  bear  the  sword  in  vain. 
Ye  know  that  in  spiritual  causes,  the  judgment 
belongs  to  the  Lord  alone ;  but  if  ye  entangle 
yourselves  in  spiritual  causes  and  judgments,  then 
ye  are  not  assured  of  keeping  your  hands  from 
innocent  blood  ;  for,  in  this  manner,  ye  may  easily 
come  to  persecute  Christ  in  his  members,  Him 
who  is  the  Head  to  them.  But,  in  such  causes, 
and  weighty  and  spiritual  (matters),  I  wish  that 
you  may  remember  the  counsel  of  the  ancient 
and  honorable  teacher  of  the  law  and  judge,  Ga- 
maliel, to  the  Jews,  (Acts  v.  33-42,)  when  he 
said,  'And  now  I  say  unto  you,  refrain  from 
these  men,  and  let  them  alone ;  for  if  this  coun- 
sel or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought ; 
but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it ;  lest, 
haply,  ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God.' 

"In  conclusion,  this  is  my  fervent  and  earnest 
desire  for  you,  ye  priests  and  magistrates.  Lay 
down  the  hostile  spirit  of  persecution  ;  so  will 
ye  be  loved  of  God  and  your  fellow  men,  and  be 
honored  and  obeyed  of  every  one  who  loves  God 
and  his  way  of  truth ;  for  love  to  all  men,  whether 
they  be  our  friends  or  enemies,  is  the  true  sign 
and  stamp  of  our  Christianity. 

"Elias  Tasted." 

The  Friends  of  Stavangcr,  having  got  further 
assistance  in  the  work  of  translations,  by  the 
better  knowledge  of  the  English  language  ac- 
quired by  Endre  Dahl,  in  the  course  of  his  three 
months'  application  to  the  study  of  the  language 
at  Newcastle,  now  proceeded  to  translate  and  pre- 
pare for  the  press  two  additional  tracts,  viz.,  "A 
brief  Memoir  of  George  Fox,*  by  E.  B  ;"  and, 
"The  Testimony  to  the  Authority  of  Christ  in  his 
Church."  The  following  extract  from  E.  D.  to 
a  Friend  of  Sunderland,  is  of  an  encouraging 
clitii*cictcr  * 

10th  mo.  13th.  1844,  E.  D.  to  E.  B.,  of  Sun- 
derland : 

"  It  rejoices  me  that  I  can  inform  thee  and  thy 
Friends  that  we  experience  a  growth  in  our  little 
society ;  many  attend  our  assembly  who  appear 
to  be  touched  by  the  tender  conviction  of  the 
Divine  Witness  in  their  souls.  The}'  have  found 
no  true  peace  in  their  former  ceremonial  worship; 
and  although  we  have  no  minister  who  (speaks) 
to  our  outward  car,  yet  we  believe  the  Bishop  of 
our  souls  is  often  present  amongst  us ;  and  we 
have  learned  the  necessity  which  in  laid  upon 
us,  as  a  Christian  body,  not  to  place  our  depen- 
dence upon  man.  Some  of  the  young  convinced 
Friends  appear  to  be  very  ardent  in  their  spirit, 
and  a  great  love  is  felt  toward  them.  We  arc 
persuaded  that  they  arc  not  convinced  of  men, 
but  by  the  Divine  Grace  alone,  which  called  them 
out  of  Egypt  spiritually,  and  by  the  light  of 
Christ,  which  shined  unto  them,  and  showed 
them  which  way  they  should  go.  And  thus 
have  we  a  hope  that  the  plants  which  the  Heav- 

•  They  had  no  book  in  their  language  respecting 
George  Fox. — Editor. 
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enly  Father  himself  hath  planted,  will  bear  fruit. 
I  believe  a  mutual  love  to  be  maintained  among 
Friends;  and  as  we  are  few  in  number,  we  appear 
to  love  one  another  the  more;  and  we  would 
therefore  more  feel  the  want  of  the  conversation 
of  a  single  one  of  those  to  whom  the  affairs  of 
the  society  are  their  chiefest  concern. 

"  We  also  feel  that  the  spirit  of  this  world 
much  chokes  the  seed  of  the  Kingdom,  so  that 
it  bears  not  fruit.  The  Apostle  warns  us  not  to 
be  conformed  to  this  world.  So  ought  we,  ac- 
cording to  our  high  and  holy  profession,  to  be 
very  self-denying  in  our  lives  and  conversation. 
And  I  rejoice  to  perceive  that  the  young  con- 
vinced Friends  amongst  us,  have  their  attention 
directed  to  a  true  self-denial  in  their  apparel,  and 
the  simplicity  which  the  Cross  of  Christ  led 
Friends  into  in  the  beginning. 

"The  death  of  Lucy  Stead  was  much  felt 
among  Friends  here,  for  whom  she  has  had  great 
solicitude  for  many  years.  Please  to  salute  her 
sister  Alice  from  me,  and  my  wife  and  Friends  ; 
as  also  the  Wilson  family,  from  whom,  I,  when 
in  distress  (after  being  shipwrecked),  received 
great  proofs  of  love,  at  the  time  I  was  in  Sunder- 
land, which  remain  with  me  in  thankful  remem- 
brance. The  living  ministry  with  which  we 
were  favored  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting  there,  re- 
mains in  abiding  remembrance  with  me. 

"E.  D." 

7th  mo.  11th,  1845,  E.  L\,  in  allusion  to  the 
accounts  which  he  had  received  of  the  late  Yearly 
Meeting  and  of  the  ministerial  services,  remarks  : 

"Although  the  Lord  in  his  wisdom  has  seen 
fit  and  useful  for  us  to  be  yet  in  want  of  such 
qualified  ministry,  notwithstanding  this  there 
has  still  been  some  added  to  the  church.  We 
have  learned  in  the  school  of  Christ  not  to  de- 
pend upon  man,  but  only  upon  the  Lord  Christ, 
the  Bishop  of  souls.  He  said  to  his  disciples, 
'  I  am  among  you  as  he  that  serveth.'  Let  us, 
therefore,  examine  ourselves,  how  far  we  have 
been  willing,  like  Mary,  to  sit  at  Christ's  feet, 
choosing  that  good  part  which  should  not  be 
taken  away  from  her;  that  thus  he  may  tho- 
roughly purge  his  floor.  For  many  seem  willing 
to  do  much  for  the  Lord,  who  are  not  willing  to 
separate  from  all  that  prevents  the  work  of  the 
Lord  going  forward. 

"On  the  7th  of  last  month,  accompanied  by 
my  wife  and  other  two  Friends,  we  set  out  to 
visit  some  Friends  and  others  who  profess  with 
us,  liviDg  at  a  distance  from  Stavanger.  We 
took  a  boat  and  travelled  by  land  and  water  120 
English  miles.  We  visited  many  pious  people, 
and  distributed  tracts  amongst  them. 

"A  few  weeks  after  this,  we  made  another 
visit  by  sea  in  a  little  boat,  to  a  similar  class  of 
persons,  which  was  to  our  own  edification.  In 
both  these  visits,  we  met  with  several  who  re- 
ceived us  kindly ;  and  I  hope  some  of  them  will 
turn  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  «  E.  D." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHINA. — THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  REBELS. 

Shanghai,  China,  Aug.  25,  1853. 

I  gave  you  by  the  last  mail  a  description  of 
what  I  saw  among  the  patriots,  and  an  account 
of  the  way  I  reached  them.  In  that  letter  I 
left  myself  a  new  and  unexpected  arrival  in  the 
midst  of  the  "long-haired  men"  who  crowded 
about  me  in  great  numbers  and  with  eager  curi- 
osity to  learn  where  I  came  from,  who  I  was, 
and  what  brought  me.  To  these  inquiries  I  re- 
plied that  I  was  from  Shanghai,  that  I  was  an 
American,  and  my  name  was  Taylor.  With  re- 
ference to  my  business  there,  I  requested  to  be 
conducted  to  their  highest  officer  in  that  city — 
Chin-Kiang-foo — to  whom  I  would  make  known 
my  object  in  visiting  them.  Being  very  anxious 
to  have  me  tell  them  at  once,  they  showed  me 
the  way  into  a  well  furnished  hall,  and  had  tea 
brought  for  me,  having  first  desired  me  to  be 
seated  in  one  of  the  many  cushioned  chairs 
ranged  along  in  two  rows  facing  each  other,  up 
and  down  the  middle  of  the  large  apartment. 
Alternating  with  the  chairs  were  what  we  call 
here  teapoys — they  are  small  square  or  oblong 
stands  for  holding  cups  of  tea  and  refreshments. 

While  I  was  sitting  here  sipping  my  tea,  and 
the  object  of  strange  interest  to  these  wild  look- 
ing men  and  boys,  who  had  never  before  seen  a 
foreigner,  one  who  seemed  to  be  a  subordinate 
officer,  came  and  seating  himself  by  my  side, 
again  asked  for  what  I  had  come.  Fearing  if  I 
should  tell  him,  that,  having  once  satisfied  their 
own  curiosity,  they  would  not  take  me  to  the 
commandant,  I  resolutely  refused  to  answer  any 
questions  on  that  subject,  till  I  was  conducted  to 
his  presence.  Seeing  my  determination,  they 
furnished  me  with  a  guide  and  an  escort  of  two 
or  three  soldiers,  all  armed  with  long  spears  and 
swords.  The  man  who,  in  the  first  instance, 
came  down  the  hill  for  my  carpet-bag,  still  kept 
possession  of  it,  and  followed  on.  Our  path  lay 
along  on  the  narrow  ridge  described  in  my  last 
letter,  within  the  stockades,  which  were  being 
taken  down  and  replaced  by  a  substantial  brick 
wall,  three  or  four  feet  thick,  furnished  with  pa- 
rapets and  portholes,  through  which  cannon  of 
various  calibre  were  poking  their  ugly  noses. 
The  soldier-artisans  were  working  like  bees  on 
the  unfinished  portions — some  bringing  brick, 
some  laying  them  and  some  making  mortar.  My 
guides  were  frequently  asked,  as  we  passed  along, 
who  was  that  stranger,  and  their  invariable  an- 
swer was,  Yang  shoong  dee,  i.  e.,  "Foreign  bro- 
ther"— a  term  of  civility  and  affection  never  be- 
fore applied  to  foreigners  in  China. 

We  soon  came  to  the  north-eastern  gate  of  the 
city.  It  had  been  completely  filled  up  with 
heavy  stone  masonry,  and  the  only  access  was  by 
a  narrow  flight  of  stone  steps  to  the  top  of  the 
wall.  Through  a  narrow  door  in  the  parapet  we 
entered,  and  here  were  again  surrounded  by 
multitudes  of  astonished  spectators,  who  stared 
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at  me  till  their  eyes  seemed  ready  to  leap  at  me 
from  their  sockets  like  so  many  bullets.  Their 
curiosity  being  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  abated 
by  the  answer  of  my  escort — for  many  of  them 
spoke  dialects  which  I  did  not  understand — we 
proceeded  on  through  the  stone-paved  streets, 
now  entirely  deserted,  but  which,  when  I  was 
here  a  year  ago,  disguised  as  a  native,  were 
teeming  with  a  busy,  thriving  population.  The 
inhabitants  had  all  fled  at  the  approach  of  the 
patriot  forces,  leaving  their  shops  and  dwellings, 
and  most  of  their  furniture,  goods,  utensils,  and 
effects  of  various  kinds.  The  buildings  were  for 
the  most  part  left  standing,  but  without  doors 
and  shutters — these  all  having  been  taken,  as  be- 
fore stated,  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  stock- 
ades on  the  hill,  and  along  the  river  bank  front- 
ing the  city. 

Tables,  chairs,  trunks,  boxes,  bedsteads,  cook- 
ing utensils,  etc.,  lay  strewn  about  in  the  houses 
or  piled  up  in  confused  masses,  with  straw, 
ashes,  bits  of  paper  and  rubbish  of  every  con- 
ceivable description.  The  contrast  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  things  here  a  year  ago,  was  truly 
painful,  and  I  could  but  breathe  a  prayer  that 
the  former  inhabitants  of  this  once  populous  city 
might  be  restored  to  their  homes  again,  in  the 
possession  of  Christianity  and  its  blessings  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  far  more  than  compensate 
for  their  present  losses  and  forlornness.  As  we 
passed  along,  1  saw  several  very  aged  men  and 
women,  who  were  probably  too  old  and  infirm  to 
flee,  and  perhaps  considering  they  had  not  long 
to  live,  at  any  rate,  thought  they  might  as  well 
die  then,  as  to  drag  out  a  few  more  days  of  mis- 
erable, homeless  existence. 

But,  probably  quite  contrary  to  their  expecta- 
tions, their  lives  were  not  only  spared,  but  they 
were  furnished  with  food  and  allowed  to  retain 
their  dwellings  and  property.  Still,  the  poor 
creatures  looked  the  picture  of  sorrow,  and  my 
heart  yearned  over  them  as  their  sun  seemed 
likely  to  set  in  clouds  and  darkness.  0,  might 
even  their  dim  eyes  be  permitted  to  see  the  dawn- 
ing of  a  brighter  day  than  has  ever  yet  shone  on 
the  "flowery  land,"  and  might  their  ears — but 
stay,  have  they  not  already  caught  some  of  the 
notes  of  praise  to  the  one  only  living  and  true 
God?  For  morning  and  evening  ascends  from 
that  beleaguered  city  the  doxology : 

"  Praise  the  True  God,  who  is  the  Imperial  Supreme 
Ruler; 

Praise  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ; 

Praise  the  Holy  Divine  Influence — the  Holy  Spirit — 

Praise  these  three  who  compose  one  True  God." 

Indeed,  these  were  the  first  sounds  that  sa- 
luted my  ears  when  I  entered  the  garrison,  for 
it  was  about  Btmrifle,  and  they  were  engaged  in 
their  morning  devotions.  "What  words  to  hear 
in  the  heart  of  the  most  populous  pagan  empire 
on  the  globe,  and  that,  too,  from  lips  that  five 
years  ago  were  repeating  the  senseless  mumme- 
ries of  idolatrous  superstition  ! 
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"We  soon  reached  some  spacious  premises  that 
had  lately  been  the  residence  of  the  chief  Man- 
darin of  the  city  and  surrounding  country,  but 
was  now  the  head-quarters  of  Lo-ta-yun,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  patriot  forces  at  this  place.  My 
escort  led  the  way  through  five  successive  build- 
ings and  as  many  open  courts,  all  in  a  line  from 
the  street,  from  which  the  innermost  of  all,  the 
sixth,  is  visible.  The  buildings  had  large  yellow 
curtains  flaunting  in  the  breeze,  on  each  side  of 
the  passage  through  them.  Having  reached  the 
interior  building,  which  was  in  fact  the  dwelling, 
the  others  being  occupied  by  attendants,  soldiers 
and  servants,  I  was  here  directed  to  a  seat  in  the 
large  reception-hall,  which  was  quite  similar  in 
its  general  features  to  the  one  into  which  I  had 
been  ushered  on  my  first  appearance  in  the  gar- 
rison. It  had  ornamental  lanterns  of  fantastic 
shapes,  and  rich  embroidered  hangings  suspended 
from  the  roof  and  about  the  sides  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

The  court-yard  in  front  of  this  was  filled  with 
rare  and  beautiful  flowers  and  plants  in  unique 
pots  of  every  size  and  shape.  I  soon  inquired 
for  Lo-ta-yun,  and  on  being  asked  why  I  wished 
to  see  him,  I  replied  that  I  should  tell  no  one 
but  himself  in  person.  There  was  here,  as  be- 
fore, a  crowd  of  curious  spectators,  who  examined 
my  hat  and  dress  and  hands,  with  much  the 
same  interest  with  which  you  would  look  at  a 
strange  animal  in  a  menagerie  of  some  heretofore 
unheard  of  species.  It  was  almost  enough  to 
make  one  doubt  of  himself  whether  he  were  in- 
deed of  the  genus  homo.  Before  many  minutes, 
a  man  of  middle  stature,  apparently  about  45, 
came  out  from  an  adjoining  room  and  took  a  seat 
near  me.  He  was  stoutly  built,  had  a  well 
formed  head,  and  a  piercing  black  eye  that  looked 
out  from  under  a  pair  of  prominent,  over-arching 
brows. 

One  of  the  attendants,  who  afterward  acted 
the  part  of  interpreter  for  me,  as  he  was  a  kind 
of  secretary  to  the  commandant,  told  me  this  was 
Lo-ta-yun.  There  was  no  appearance  of  an  offi- 
cer in  his  manner  or  dress.  He  had  on  a  short 
blue  silk  jacket,  and  dark  brown  loose  trousers. 
I  had  formed  such  an  idea  of  the  princely  appear- 
ance of  Lo,  whose  reputation  for  military  sagacity 
and  skill  had  spread  his  name  widely  abroad, 
that  I  did  not  believe  this  was  the  man,  and 
frankly  expressed  my  doubts,  refusing  at  the 
same  time  to  reply  to  his  interrogatories,  and  re- 
quested again  to  see  the  highest  officer  in  the 
city,  for  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  thwarted  in  my 
design  to  get  an  interview  with  Lo  himself,  if  it 
was  in  the  power  of  perseverance  to  compass  it. 

I  have  since  wondered  at  his  forbearance  with 
my  pertinacity,  when  he  knew  I  was  so  com- 
plctely  in  his  hands.  He  could  have  had  my 
head  taken  off  at  a  word,  and  never  have  been 
called  to  account  for  the  act.  I  could  scarcely 
credit  his  repeated  assurances  that  he  was  the 
man  whom  I  sought  to  scc;  and  it  was  not  until 
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his  attendants  attired  hirn  in  his  official  uniform, 
and  he  took  his  seat  in  the  large  chair  at  a  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  began  to  issue  his 
orders  to  his  attendants,  that  my  doubts  were 
quite  removed.  I  then  informed  him  fully  of 
myself,  my  occupation  and  my  object  in  visiting 
his  camp.  At  the  same  time  I  opened  my  car- 
pet-bag and  laid  its  contents  on  his  table.  The 
books  were  the  four  Gospels  and  Acts,  the  book 
of  Genesis,  and  many  other  tracts  and  books  on 
the  Christian  religion. 

He  appeared  quite  pleased  in  looking  at  them, 
and  said  the  doctrines  he  believed  were  the  same 
with  ours.  Notice  of  my  arrival  had  been  sent 
to  the  second  officer  in  command,  and  he  soon 
came  in  a  large  handsome  sedan,  borne  by  four 
coolies,  and  with  quite  a  train  of  soldiers  and  at- 
tendants going  before  and  following.  He  came 
in,  and  a  seat  was  placed  for  him  at  the  right  of 
Lo.  The  uniform  of  the  two  was  nearly  alike, 
being  a  yellow  silk  or  satin  cap,  covering  the 
whole  head  and  extending  in  a  sort  of  cape  half 
way  down  the  back,  leaving  only  the  face  ex- 
posed. It  had  a  binding  of  red  satin  all  around 
the  edge  an  inch-and-a-half  wide,  and  looked  in 
shape  somewhat  like  the  representations  of  the 
caps  or  helmets  of  Egyptian  heroes,  or  of  the  hu- 
man heads  on  the  monsters  of  Layard's  Nineveh. 
Next  was  a  long  richly  figured  satin  gown,  reach- 
ing to  the  ankles,  and  over  this  a  red  figured 
satin  waistcoat,  or  jacket-like  garment,  with 
sleeves  conveniently  loose  and  short. 

You  know  they  eschew  "  shaving  the  head," 
that  being  one  of  the  abominations  introduced  by 
the  "  fiendish  Tartars."  So  they  have  their  long 
hair  all  twisted  or  braided  up,  and  fastened  on 
the  top  of  the  head  by  a  piece  of  yellow  silk, 
answering  the  purpose  of  a  turban  without  being 
as  full ;  the  common  soldiers  wear  red  silk  on 
the  head.  Breakfast  was  soon  announced,  and  I 
was  conducted  into  an  adjoining  room  to  a  square 
table,  with  seats  for  two  at  each  side.  I  was 
politely  invited  to  sit  down  first,  and  then  seven 
others,  the  secretaries  and  officers  of  Lo,  also 
took  their  seats.  I  had  heard  the  insurgents 
were  in  the  habit  of  saying  grace  before  eating, 
and  I  wanted  to  see  how  this  would  be  done,  but 
presently  one  of  them  took  his  chopsticks  and  re- 
quested me  to  do  the  same,  for,  as  a  mark  of  ci- 
vility, they  would  not  eat  till  I  had  begun. 

I  mentioned  to  them  what  information  we 
foreigners  had  received  about  their  practice  of 
asking  a  blessing,  and  they  immediately  replied 
it  was  true,  and  that  it  had  just  been  done  in  the 
room  from  which  we  came.  I  then  recollected 
that  after  I  had  left  that  apartment  I  heard  human 
voices  chanting,  with  the  usual  Chinese  musical 
instruments  accompanying,  and  learned  that  this 
was  a  form  of  grace  before  meat.  I  thereupon 
informed  them  that  it  was  our  custom  to  ask  a 
blessing  at  tlie  table,  and  if  they  had  no  objections 
I  would  do  so  at  that  time.  They  very  cheerfully 
assented,  and  after  I  had  finished  they  seemed 


quite  gratified,  saying  that  the  spirit  and  design 
of  the  thing  was  the  same,  though  the  manner  of 
performing  it  was  different. 

At  every  meal  after  this,  during  my  stay,  all 
at  the  table  waited  for  me  to  ask  a  blessing.  All 
the  members  and  dependants  of  Lo's  household 
assembled  in  the  large  hall  morning  and  evening, 
when  he  or  one  of  his  secretaries  read  a  portion 
either  from  the  book  of  Genesis — that  being  the 
only  part  of  the  Bible  yet  discovered  among  them 
— or  from  some  of  the  religious  tracts  written  by 
Fai-ping-wong  himself.  After  reading,  during 
which  all  present  sit  and  listen  attentively,  they 
all  join  in  chaunting  a  hymn,  always  closing 
with  the  doxology  above  translated.  Then  each 
one  takes  the  cushion  from  his  chair,  and  putting 
it  down  before  him  on  the  brick  or  tile  floor, 
kneels  on  it  in  a  very  solemn  manner,  with  his 
eyes  closed,  while  Lo  himself,  or  the  secretary, 
prays  audibly,  the  rest  remaining  perfectly  silent. 

It  was  the  most  impressive  scene  I  ever 
witnessed,  from  the  reflections  and  association  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  and  which  I  must  leave  for 
the  imagination  of  your  readers  to  supply.  The 
only  drawback  to  its  solemnity  to  my  mind  — 
but  none  in  theirs — was  the  accompaniment  to 
the  chaunting,  consisting  of  all  the  discordant 
sounds  of  gongs,  drums,  cymbals,  horns  and 
various  other  instruments,  but  ill-suited,  in  our 
estimation,  to  produce  that  devotional  feeling  so 
important  in  Christian  worship.  In  the  middle 
of  the  room  in  which  we  ate  was  a  table,  placed 
on  which  were  twelve  bowls — three  each  of  rice, 
of  meat,  of  vegetables,  and  of  tea. 

On  inquiring  the  meaning  of  this,  I  was  told 
it  was  designed  as  an  offering  to  the  supreme 
Ruler — one  of  each  kind  respectively  for  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  After  being 
allowed  to  remain  thus  for  some  time  they  were 
removed,  but  whether  eaten  01  not  by  others  I  did 
not  learn.  The  fact  of  their  presenting  offerings 
of  this  kind  is  proof  presumptive  that  they  have  as 
yet  no  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament — a  need 
which  I  supplied  as  far  as  practicable  on  that  visit, 
with  what  effect  time  only  can  reveal. 

The  second  time  I  took  as  many  more  copies  of 
the  books  as  I  could  well  carry,  and  the  third 
time  I  took  the  medicines  and  a  small  case  of 
surgical  instruments  which  I  had  brought  with 
me  from  Shanghai.  The  demand  for  medical  aid 
was  greater  than  I  had  the  means  of  supplying, 
but  I  afforded  relief  to  the  many  applicants  as  far 
as  within  my  power.  A  successful  surgical  opera- 
tion on  one  poor  fellow's  eyes  excited  much  inter- 
est and  gratification. 

My  boatmen  had  so  thoroughly  imbibed  the 
dread  of  the  "  long-haired  men  " — so  industrious- 
ly cherished  by  the  accounts  of  their  cruelty, 
which  the  Imperialist  Mandarins  circulate  in 
their  proclamations,  far  and  wide — that  no  as- 
surances of  safety  I  could  give  them,  would  induce 
them  to  go  any  nearer  the  city.  So,  to  accomplish 
my  object,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  making 
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three  several  visits  on  foot  to  my  boat,  two  miles 
distant,  in  doing  which  it  was  unavoidable  to 
pass  the  Imperialist  lines,  not  very  far  from  their 
camp,  a3  their  tents  lay  spread  out  on  the  hills 
to  my  left,  and  within  gun-shot  of  the  river 
bank,  along  which  my  path  lay. 

I  took  my  final  leave  of  Lo-ta-yun  at  night, 
and  he,  after  having  hospitably  entertained  me 
during  my  stay,  gave  me  three  live  fowls  and 
two  hams,  for  my  food  on  the  way  back  to  Shang- 
hai. He  also  had  my  carpet  bag  filled  with  the 
books  that  had  been  published  by  the  order  of 
Fai-ping~wongt  and  with  the  royal  proclamations 
he  had  issued.  Lo  also  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to 
his  "  foreign  brethren"  at  this  place,  which  was 
translated  and  so  widely  published  that  you  have 
doubtless  seen  it  long  before  this. 

These  were  all  given  to  a  servant  who  followed 
me  to  the  outer  gate  of  his  head-quarters,  where 
was  a  horse  saddled  and  bridled  waiting  for  me, 
with  several  Lieutenants  and  several  hundred 
men,  each  one  having  a  lantern  and  armed  with 
swords,  matchlocks  and  the  long  spear  whose 
polished  blades  gleamed  in  the  light  of  the  torches 
and  lanterns.  With  this  imposing  procession  I 
was  escorted  through  many  winding  streets,  and 
at  length  through  the  west  gate  of  the  city  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  where  was  a  boat  waiting  to 
convey  me  down  to  my  own. —  Taylor  &  Letter. 


DANIEL  A  MODEL  TO  MEN  OP  BUSINESS. 

Daniel  was  a  busy  statesman.  Darius  had 
made  him  his  chief  minister.  He  had  charge  of 
the  royal  revenue,  and  was  virtual  ruler  of  the 
empire.  But  amidst  all  the  cares  of  office,  he  main- 
tained his  wonted  practice  of  praying  thrice  a 
day.  For  these  prayers  nothing  was  neglected. 
The  administration  of  justice  was  not  standing 
still ;  the  accounts  did  not  run  into  confusion. 
There  was  no  mutiny  in  the  army,  no  rebellion 
in  the  provinces,  from  any  mismanagement  of 
his.  And  though  disappointed  rivals  were  ready 
to  found  an  impeachment  on  the  slightest  flaw, 
so  wise,  and  prompt,  and  impartial  was  his  pro- 
cedure, that  they  at  last  concluded,  "  We  shall 
find  no  occasion  against  this  Daniel,  except  we 
find  it  against  him  concerning  the  law  of  his 
God."  He  found  leisure  to  rule  the  realm  of 
Babylon,  and  leisure  to  pray  three  times  a  day. 
Some  would  say  that  he  must  have  been  a  first- 
rate  business  man,  to  find  so  much  time  for 
prayer.  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say 
that  it  was  his  taking  so  much  time  to  pray 
which  made  him  so  diligent  and  successful  in 
business.  It  was  from  God  that  Daniel  got  his 
knowledge,  his  wisdom,  and  his  skill.  In  the 
composure  and  serenity  which  these  frequent 
approaches  to  God  imparted  to  his  spirit,  as  well 
as  in  the  supernatural  sagacity  and  forethought, 
and  power  of  arrangement,  which  God  gave  in 
direct  answer  to  his  prrycrs,  he  had  a  decided 
advantage  over  those  men  who,  refusing  to  ac- 


knowledge God  in  their  callings,  vex  themselves 
in  vain,  and  who,  when  the  fret  and  worry  and 
sweltering  of  their  jaded  day  is  done,  find  that 
they  have  accomplished  less,  and  that  little  far 
more  painfully  than  their  wiser  brethren,  who 
took  time  to  pray.  The  man  must  be  busier 
than  Daniel  who  has  not  time  to  pray,  and  wiser 
than  Daniel  who  can  do  what  Daniel  did  without 
prayer  to  help  him.  Daniel  was  in  a  place  where 
prayer  was  eminently  needful.  He  was  in  Baby- 
lon, a  place  of  luxury  and  revelry,  and  from  his 
position  in  society  he  was  peculiarly  exposed  to 
the  idolatrous  and  voluptuous  temptations  around 
him.  It  was  difficult,  and  ere  long  it  was  dan- 
gerous, to  maintain  his  singularity.  But  so  far 
as  there  was  any  seduction  in  the  pleasures  of 
that  luxurious  and  wicked  city,  prayer  kept  him 
separate ;  and  so  far  as  there  was  any  danger  in 
withholding  countenance  from  its  idol-orgies, 
prayer  made  him  bold.  Though  the  clash  of 
cymbals  and  the  shouts  of  the  revellers  were  com- 
ing in  at  the  window,  they  did  not  disturb  his 
devotion  ,•  and  though  he  had  not  forgotten  the 
King's  decree  and  the  lions'  den,  he  did  not 
close  the  lattice,  nor  try  to  conceal  his  faith  and 
his  worship;  and,  secure  alike  from  spiritual  de- 
triment and  personal  danger,  the  Lord  hid  his 
praying  servant  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. — 
American  Missionary. 


TEACHING  NEGROES  TO  READ  AND  WRITE. 

Yesterday  morning  Mrs.  Margaret  Douglas 
was  arraigned  before  the  Circuit  Court,  on  a 
charge  of  teaching  negro  children  to  read  and 
write,  contrary  to  the  statute  in  such  cases  made 
and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  By  some 
means,  a  report  had  been  previously  circulated 
that  the  lady  had  determined  not  to  employ  the 
services  of  counsel,  but  to  rely  solely  on  her  own 
legal  abilities  in  conducting  her  defence.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  this  announcement, 
so  unusual  in  our  Anti-Bloomer,  and  Anti- 
Woman's  Rights  community,  succeeded  in 
filling  our  Court  room  with  persons  to  witness 
the  novel  spectacle.  As  she  entered  the  Court 
room  and  took  her  seat  among  the  Attorneys  at 
the  bar,  a  most  profound  sensation  was  created, 
and  an  unbounded  curiosity  to  obtain  a  glimpse 
at  the  intrepid  female,  who  could  thus  boldly 
encroach  upon  the  prerogatives  hitherto  reserved 
to  coats  and  pantaloons,  was  visible  in  every  coun- 
tenance. The  jury  had  no  sooner  been  em- 
pannelled  than  the  lady,  without  waiting  for  the 
examination  of  witnesses,  or  the  opening  remarks 
of  the  Attorney  for  the  Commonwealth,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  clear  and  melodious  voice  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  charges  set  forth  in  the  in- 
dictment. 

The  surprise  of  the  whole  legal  fraternity  was 
so  groat,  at  this  sudden  revolution  in  the  time 
honored  practice  of  the  Courts,  that  she  had  pro- 
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gressed  considerably  into  the  merits  of  the  case 
before  his  Honor  recovered  himself  sufficiently 
to  inform  her  that  it  would  be  more  regular  to 
suspend  her  remarks  until  after  the  examination 
of  witnesses  was  concluded.  The  lady  readily 
assented  to  the  proposition  of  his  Honor,  and 
the  witnesses  for  the  Commonwealth  were  called 
to  the  stand.  By  their  testimony  it  appeared 
that,  some  months  ago,  information  reached  his 
Honor,  the  Mayor,  Simon  S.  Stubbs,  Esq.,  of  a 
school  for  the  education  of  blacks  being  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  the  City  of  Norfolk,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mrs. Douglas.  A  warrant 
was  immediately  issued,  with  directions  to  the 
officers  to  bring  all  parties  concerned  before  him, 
in  order  that  the  matter  might  be  investigated. 
Upon  repairing  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Douglas, 
the  officers  found  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
youthful  descendants  of  Ham  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits,  all  of  whom,  with  their  teachers,  Mrs. 
Douglas  and  her  daughter,  were  taken  into 
custody  and  carried  to  the  Mayor's  office.  After 
a  full  investigation  of  the  matter,  his  Honor  de- 
cided to  dismiss  the  complaint  in  order  that  a 
Grand  Jury  might  have  an  opportunity  of  giving 
it  consideration.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Jury  a  true  bill  was  found  against  Mrs.  Douglas 
and  her  daughter,  but  the  latter  having  pre- 
viously gone  to  New-York,  process  could  not 
be  served  upon  her.  On  the  part  of  the  defence, 
the  lady  examined  several  prominent  and  re- 
spectable gentlemen,  members  of  the  Church,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  practice  of 
teaching  blacks  had  been  sanctified  by  the  customs 
of  the  members  of  the  different  Churches  in  the 
city  in  having  Sunday  Schools  exclusively  for 
that  purpose.  It  did  not  appear  from  the  evidence 
of  any  of  the  gentlemen  called  upon  by  Mrs. 
Douglas,  that  they  had  actually  seen  negroes 
taught  from  books  in  any  of  the  Sunday  Schools 
of  the  city,  but  the  fact,  as  stated  by  them,  that 
nearly  all  the  negroes  attending  the  Sunday 
Schools  could  read,  gave  rise  to  a  violent  sus- 
picion that  many  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
our  city,  moving  in  the  higher  circles  of  society, 
had  been  guilty  of  as  flagrant  a  violation  of  the 
law,  as  could  be  imputed  te  Mrs.  Douglas  and 
her  daughter. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  the  attorney 
for  the  Commonwealth  kindly  gave  way  for 
Mrs.  Douglas  to  continue  her  appeal  to  the  Jury, 
which  was  done  on  the  part  of  the  lady  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  reflected  credit  on  Miss 
Lucy  Stone,  or  any  other  member  of  the  "strong 
minded"  sisterhood.  She  disdained  to  deny 
the  charge  preferred  against  her  or  to  shirk  the 
responsibility  in  any  way  whatever,  but  gloried 
in  the  philanthropic  duties  in  which  she  has  been 
engaged.  She  denied,  however,  any  knowledge 
of  the  existing  laws  upon  the  subject,  and  con- 
fidently expected  that  the  Jury  would  not  pro- 
nounce her  guilty  for  having  committed  no  other 
offense  than  that  of  being  betrayed  into  error,  if 
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such  it  was,  by  what  she  had  deemed  dis- 
tinguished precedents.  Having  concluded  her 
address  she  retired  from  the  Court,  and  the  case 
was  briefly  concluded  by  the  attorney  for  the 
Commonwealth.  As  usual,  the  Jury  could  not 
agree,  and  were  adjourned  over  till  next  morn- 
ing. 

The  Jury — in  the  case,  of  the  Commonwealth 
vs.  Mrs.  Margaret  Douglas,  for  teaching  negroes 
to  read  and  write  contrary  to  law — found  the 
defendant  guilty  and  fined  her  $1.  The  Judge, 
in  passing  sentence  according  to  the  statute,  will 
condemn  her  to  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
six  months. — Norfolk  News,  1\tli. 

By  subsequent  information  it  appears  that  the 
people  of  Norfolk,  more  humane  than  their  laws, 
have  prevailed  on  the  authorities  there  to  com- 
mute Margaret  Douglas'  punishment  from  im- 
prisonment to  exile ;  and  that  she  has  joined  her 
daughter  at  New  York.  It  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  these  persecuted  females  may  find 
friends  and  protectors  in  the  State  which  they 
have  [chosen  as  an  asylum.  Of  one  thing  they 
may  rest  assured,  the  laws  of  New  York  will  not 
visit  as  a  crime  the  instruction  of  free  colored 
children  in  the  knowledge  of  letters;  and  hap- 
pily there  are  no  slaves  there  to  excite  the  jeal- 
ousy or  the  fears  of  the  magisterial  class. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

There  are  four  Christian  congregations  now  at 
this  capital.  In  the  young  men's  seminary  are  32 
pupils;  and  in  the  female  seminary,  30.  From 
these  institutions  have  gone  forth  useful  pastors, 
colporteurs,  and  teachers;  and  also,  twenty 
young  women,  heads  of  families,  well  educated 
and  pious,  who  are  centres  of  light  and  influence 
in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Turks  are 
beginning  to  be  sensibly  impressed  with  the 
character  of  the  Protestant  movement.  The  de- 
pot of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  is  in  the 
most  frequented  and  central  part  of  Stamboul, 
the  Turkish  quarter  of  the  city,  where,  until  re- 
cently, no  Frank  was  allowed  to  reside,  or  to 
hold  property.  It  is  quite  common  for  Turks  to 
enter  this  depot,  and  to  read  Christian  books. 
Even  the  learned  Moolahs  believe  that  Moham- 
medanism has  nearly  run  out  its  day.  — Macedo- 
nian. 


GREAT  LEAD  MINE  IN  IOWA. 
In  Clayton  county,  Iowa,  an  immense  lead 
mine  was  lately  discovered  by  Messrs.  Holmes 
and  Dickson,  who  have  taken  out  120,000 
pounds  of  mineral  within  the  last  four  weeks, 
and  have  another  100,000  pounds  in  sight.  The 
lead  is  considered  good  for  1,000,000  pounds. 
It  is  said  to  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the  upper 
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strata  of  magnesian  limestone,  and  about  eighty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  ridge  running  east  and  west,  and 
directly  across  the  ridge.  The  mineral  is  said  to 
be  of  the  best  quality,  bringing  at  the  rate  of  $3 1 
per  thousand  pounds.  It  has  now  become  the 
settled  conviction,  at  least  of  a  great  many,  that 
the  whole  country  formerly  reserved  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  mineral  purposes  will  prove  to  be 
rich  in  lead  ore,  and  of  the  best  quality. —  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 


FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  24, 1853. 

The  Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  which  appears  in  our  columns  this 
week,  may  justly  excite  in  the  minds  of  our  sober 
readers,  some  serious  reflections  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  relatively  small  number  now  re- 
maining, of  the  numerous  tribes  that  once  roamed 
at  large  over  the  immense  regions  of  this  Western 
world;  and  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  those 
who,  in  consequence  of  their  superior  intelli- 
gence, have  found  themselves  the  undisputed  pos- 
sessors of  the  soil  from  which  the  native  races 
have  been  removed,  and  mostly  by  means  to 
■which  the  religion  we  profess  can  furnish  no  ade- 
quate sanction. 

That  the  rapidly  growing  population  of  the 
United  States,  swelled  by  constant  immigrations 
from  Europe,  should  go  on  to  circumscribe,  and 
reduce  to  still  narrower  limits,  the  possessions  of 
the  untutored  Indian,  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  in- 
evitable order  of  events.  The  hunter  cannot  repel 
the  encroachments  of  the  agriculturalist.  The 
game  which  occupies  his  fenceless  fields,  and  on 
which  he  relies  for  subsistence,  will  vanish,  or 
recede  before  the  tide  of  civilization.  Little  re- 
flection can  be  required  to  elicit  the  conclusion, 
that  the  only  practicable  mode  of  preserving  the 
lied  men  of  our  country  from  utter  extinction,  is  to 
introduce  among  them,  the  arts  and  habits  of  civil- 
ized life.  Thus  only  can  an  elastic  force  be  im- 
parted to  the  native  tribes,  capable  of  resisting  the 
pressure  /rom  without. 

The  Secretary  remarks  that  <:  the  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  this  must  be  the  fixed  policy 
of  the  government,  since  their  roaming  disposition 
cannot  be  much  longer  gratilied  or  tolerated." 
The  indulgence  of  this  roaming  disposition,  on 
the  part  of  the  natives,  may  be  a  great  inconve- 
nience to  the  white  settlers,  but  to  themselves  if 
persisted  in,  it  must  be  eventually  fatal. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  recommendation  of 
a  mild  and  pacific  policy;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  superior  efficacy  of  mildness  and 
conciliation  to  force  and  violence,  has  not  been 
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more  generally  appreciated,  in  the  intercourse  be" 
tween  our  favored  race  and  the  wandering  inhabi- 
tants of  the  woods.  American  history  furnishes 
ample  testimony,  that  when  justice  and  kindness 
have  been  fairly  tried,  they  have  proved  effectual 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  with  the  native  tribes. 
And  when  such  relations  have  been  inviolably 
maintained,  as  in  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  the  intercourse  was  conducted 
to  the  advantage  of  both  parties ;  whereas,  the 
hostilities  which  marked  the  colonization  of  most 
sections  of  our  country,  were  necessarily  injurious 
to  both,  whoever  was  victorious. 

To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  acquainted  with 
the  very  prevalent  propensity  of  the  natives  to  in- 
dulge in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  with 
the  deplorable  results  of  that  propensity,  it  must 
be  satisfactory  to  observe  the  remark  that  the  laws 
of  most  Indian  tribes  are  severe  upon  this  subject, 
and  that  they  are  rigidly  enforced.  Probably  no 
single  measure  can  be  suggested  which  would 
more  powerfully  conduce  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Indians,  than  the  total  exclusion  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 

The  intimation  that  the  removal  of  the  Semi- 
noles  will  probably  require  the  aid  of  military 
force,  naturally  excites  an  apprehension  that  the 
measure  of  suffering,  on  the  part  of  these  people, 
is  not  yet  complete. 

Summary  of  the  President's  Message. — (Conclu- 
ded from  page  217.) — Attention  is  asked  to  im- 
provements in  the  collection  of  outstanding  debts 
due  to  the  United  States ;  to  the  construction  of 
marine  hospitals ;  the  establishment  of  a  mint  at 
California,  and  an  assay  office  at  New  York;  as 
likewise  to  the  prosecution  of  the  coast  survey. 

Though  we  are  declared  not  only  to  be  at  peace 
with  all  foreign  countries,  but  exempt  from  seri- 
ous cause  of  disquietude,  in  regard  to  our  domestic 
relations,  yet  the  sentiment  is  expressed  that  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States  is  not  in  a  condition  of 
strength  and  efficiency  commensurate  with  the 
magnitude  of  our  commercial  relations.  An  aug- 
mentation or  modification  of  the  army  is  also  re- 
commended. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  the  middle 
of  1853,  the  gross  expenditure  was  $7,982,750,  and 
the  gross  receipts  $5, 942,734 ;  showing  an  excess 
of  expenditures  over  receipts,  of  more  than  two 
millions  of  dollars. 

Numerous  frauds  on  the  Pension  Bureau  are 
reported,  which  require  the  attention  of  Congress. 

Within  the  fiscal  year  9.819,4 1 1  acres  of  public 
land  have  been  surveyed;  10,303,891,  brought 
into  the  market;  and  25,346,992  acres,  disposed 
of  in  various  ways.    The  profits  from  the  sale  of 
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public  lands,  to  the  30th  of  6th  month  last  are 
stated  at  $53,289,465. 

The  extension  of  the  land  system  over  Utah  and 
New  Mexico  is  recommended. 

The  men  of  genius,  who  by  their  discoveries  in 
science  and  art,  have  largely  contributed  to  the 
improvements  of  the  age,  are  commended  to  the 
favorable  attention  of  Congress.  Such  modifica- 
tion of  the  judiciary  system  as  will  adapt  it  to  the 
present  greatly  extended  domain  of  the  United 
States,  is  commended  to  early  attention. 

The  subject  of  internal  improvements  by  the 
general  government,  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
basis  of  much  discussion  and  division  among 
statesmen,  and  a  policy  opposed  to  appropriations 
by  the  general  government,  for  local  improve- 
ments, is  recommended. 

As  surveys  are  going  on  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining whether  any  practicable  route  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  the  location  of  a  railroad, 
can  be  found ;  and  the  formation  of  such  a  con- 
nection is  of  acknowledged  importance  to  the 
general  interests,  the  President  advises,  that  in 
case  a  safe  and  practicable  route,  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  States  should  be  discovered, 
such  aid  should  be  furnished  as  falls  within  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  federal  government; 
remarking,  however,  that  the  power  is  doubtful, 
and  the  propriety  more  than  questionable,  of  the 
general  government  undertaking,  even  within  the 
territories,  to  administer  the  affairs  of  a  rail  road, 
canal  or  other  similar  construction. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  message  is  chiefly 
allotted  to  observations  and  speculations,  the  prac- 
tical bearing  and  importance  of  which  are  not 
very  obvious.  It  may,  however,  be  observed  that 
some  of  the  means  indicated  for  preserving  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  are  of  more  than  doubtful 
expediency. 

Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting,  Gilead,  Mor- 
row county,  Ohio,  on  the  2d  of  Eleventh  month, 
1853,  John  Morris,  of  Marion  county,  to  Pkis- 
cilla  Ann  Farrington,  both  members  of  Gilead 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 At  Friends'  Meeting  house,  in  Dover,  N. 

Hampshire,  on  the  30th  of  Eleventh  month,  Ed- 
ward A.  Frye.  of  Boston,  to  Esther  J.  Whittier, 
a  member  of  Dover  Monthly  Meeting. 

 At  Friends'  Meeting  house,  in  North  Fair 

Haven,  Mass.,  on  the  7th  inst,  Robert  Steere, 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  Abbie  E.  Wilbur,  of  the 
former  place. 


Died, — On  the  4th  of  Tenth  month,  in  the  51st 
year  of  his  age,  David  Miles,  a  much  esteemed 
elder  and  member  of  Wabash  Monthly  Meeting. 
Being  in  attendance  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
while  returning  from  a  committee  which  met  in 
the  evening,  he  fell  through  a  railroad  bridge,  and 
expired  in  about  sixteen  hours  afterwards. 
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Died, — On  the  1st  of  Fifth  mo.,  at  the  residence 
of  her  father,  Elizabeth  Davis,  daughter  of  John 
and  Lydia  Davis,  a  member  of  Wabash  Monthly 
Meeting,  aged  24  years. 


FARM  TO  BE  LET,  IN  INDIANA — The  Trus- 
tees of  "  White's  Indiana  Manual  Labor  Institute," 
wish  to  let  the  improved  part  of  the  land,  on  reason- 
able terms,  for  three  years.  It  consists  of  about  40 
acres  of  good  tillable  soil,  with  a  House  and  Barn, 
such  as  are  common  in  a  new  country;  out-buildings, 
a  well  and  pump,  and  a  few  bearing  fruit  trees. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

ALFRED  JOHNSON, 

12th  mo.  24.  Wabash,  Wabash  Co.,  Indiana. 


Extract  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

During  the  past  year  the  Indians  have  been 
more  pacific  than  was  expected ;  few  outbreaks 
have  occurred,  and  the  depredations  committed  by 
those  in  new  territories  and  along  the  routes  to 
Oregon  and  California  have  been  comparatively 
small. 

By  kind,  humane  and  just  treatment,  their 
condition  may  be  improved,  and  the  hostile  feel- 
ing, so  often  manifested  by  them,  and  so  fre- 
quently engendered  by  a  mischievous  course  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  and  the  dere- 
liction of  duty  of  public  officers,  may  be  subdued. 
If  they  cannot  be  conciliated,  soothed,  and  civil- 
ized in  this  way,  they  surely  will  not  be  by  coer- 
cion, oppression  and  injustice.  Their  attention 
should  be  diverted  from  a  wild,  predatory  life, 
and,  if  possible,  directed  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
To  give  the  Indian  stability  of  character,  to  make 
him  an  independent,  responsible  moral  being, 
should  be  the  study  of  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  his  guardianship. 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  this 
must  be  the  fixed  policy  of  the  government,  since 
their  roaming  disposition  cannot  be  gratified  or 
tolerated  much  longer.  Their  territorial  limits 
are  daily  becoming  more  circumscribed,  and  un- 
less they  learn  the  arts  of  husbandry,  their  con- 
dition in  a  few  years  will  be  destitute  and  de- 
graded, and  their  utter  extermination  must  soon 
follow. 

Their  number,  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  is  estimated  at  4-00,000,  of  whom  about 
18,000  are  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  princi- 
pally in  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  North 
Carolina,  Mississippi  and  Florida.  About  110,000 
are  in  Minnesota,  and  along  our  inner  frontier  to 
Texas ;  those  of  the  Plains  and  Rocky  Mountains 
are  estimated  at  63,000,  and  those  in  Texas  at 
29,000  ;  California  at  100,000  ;  Washington  and 
Oregon  at  23,000;  New  Mexico  at  45,000, 
and  Utah  at  12,000.  A  formidable  number  of 
savages  to  control  and  properly  direct. 

By  the  Act  of  March  3d,  1853,  fifty  thousand 
dollars  were  appropriated,  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  west  of  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Iowa, 
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for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  assent  to  the 
settlement  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  lands  claimed  by  them,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extinguishing  their  titles  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  these^  lands.  This  duty  was  committed 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  who  un- 
dertook at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  and 
has  made  every  effort  to  discharge  it  faithfully, 
and  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  the  ap- 
propriation was  made. 

His  journey  through  the  section  of  country  in 
question,  and  his  interview  with  the  Indians, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  him,  in  the  fu- 
ture discharge  of  his  duties.  It  is  believed  that 
his  presence  made  a  most  favorable  impression, 
and  that  the  results  of  his  visit  will  prove  bene- 
ficial to  them  and  the  Government.  Little  doubt 
is  entertained  that  early  in  the  season,  and  in 
time  for  Congress  to  act  upon  the  subjects  con- 
nected with  this  territory,  and  to  consummate 
the  design  of  the  appropriation,  treaties  will  be 
made  with  the  Indians,  and  such  arrangements 
entered  into,  as  will  satisfy  them,  and  gratify  the 
people.  No  effort  will  be  spared  to  accomplish 
the  object,  as  the  Bureau  and  the  Department 
fully  appreciate  its  value  and  importance. 

Some  of  the  Creek  Indians  were  indicted  in 
the  federal  court  in  Arkansas,  for  introducing  or 
vending  spirituous  liquors  in  the  Indian  country. 
The  Marshals  of  the  Western  District  of  that 
State,  arrested  them  under  process  from  that 
court,  and  they  were  rescued  from  his  custody. 
Many  of  the  Indians  are  banded  together,  and 
are  determined  to  resist  the  execution  of  the 
writs,  on  the  ground  that  by  their  own  laws,  the 
same  Indians  have  been  already  tried  and  pu- 
nished, and  that  it  is  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  our  own  institutions  to  put  them  upon 
their  trial  a  second  time  for  the  same  offence. 
The  excitement  and  exasperation  of  the  Indians 
were  so  great  and  alarming,  that  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Indian  Affairs  for  that  district  appealed  to 
the  officer,  and  requested  him  to  suspend  pro- 
ceeding, until  he  could  consult  and  advise  with 
this  Department.  This  has  been  done,  and  after 
declaring  that  it  had  neither  the  legal  authority 
nor  the  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  acting 
of  the  judicial  tribunal,  nor  to  prevent  the  service 
or  execution  of  any  writ,  which  had  been  law- 
fully issued,  the  Department  suggested  to  the 
Martha]  and  the  District  Attorney  having  charge 
of  the  indictments,  the  propriety  of  co-operating, 
as  far  as  was  compatible  with  their  sense  of  duty, 
with  the  Superintendent,  and  other  Indian 
A.gent8,  in  their  efforts  to  calm  the  trouble  which 
Bxi  ted,  and  to  restore  quiet  and  contentment 
among  the  disaffected. 

The  laws  of  most  of  the  Indian  tribes  are  se- 
wn' iqion  this  subject,  and  enforced  and  exe- 
cuted with  gn  at  rigor.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
far  better  to  permit  them  to  control  it,  than  to 
introduce  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  which  might 
lead  to  disastrous  consequences. 


Although  it  is  doubted  whether  the  federal 
Courts  have  cognizance  of  such  offences,  when 
committed  by  Indians,  yet  Congress  should  inter- 
pose and  relieve  the  question  from  all  doubt. 

The  issue  of  warrants  to  Indians,  under  the 
bounty  land  laws,  has  been  suspended,  and  un- 
less Congress  expressly  authorizes  it,  they  will 
hereafter  be  disallowed.  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  Indians  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  Government  in  any  of  our  wars,  severed,  or 
intended  to  sever  their  connection  with  the  tribes 
to  which  they  belonged ;  so  long  as  they  continue 
members  of  a  tribe,  their  individual  appears  to 
be  meroed  in  their  tribal  character;  and  what- 
ever is  due  from  the  Government  for  their  service 
belongs  to  the  tribe.  They  are,  moreover,  in  a 
state  of  pupilage,  the  Government  is  their  guar- 
dian, and  bound  to  protect  them  against  the  su- 
perior intelligence  and  sagacity  of  the  white  man. 

Although  many  warrants  were  issued  previous 
to  the  question  being  brought  to  my  notice,  it 
may  be  safely  assumed  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  of  the  Stockbridges,  scarcely  a  solitary 
entry  has  been  made  by  an  Indian  under  the 
scrip  or  warrant  issued  by  him.  There  is  no  po- 
sitive proof  of  the  fact,  but  it  is  the  belief  of 
those  who  have  diligently  inquired  into  it,  that 
whenever  scrip  or  warrants  have  been  issued  to 
individual  Indians,  they  have  been  defrauded  of 
them.  If  they  are  entitled  to  any  such  gratuity, 
sound  morality,  as  well  as  justice  to  them,  re- 
quires that  some  legal  and  different  provision  be 
made. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  were  upwards  of 
seven  thousand  Indians,  whose  military  service 
might  entitle  them  to  bounty  lands ;  supposing 
their  claims  to  average  eighty  acres  each,  the  ag- 
gregate amount  would  exceed  560,000  acres. 

The  effort  to  remove  the  remnant  of  the  Semi- 
nole Indians  from  Florida  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  special  agent,  proved  abortive, 
notwithstanding  it  is  alleged  that  some  $50,000 
were  expended  in  the  attempt.  As  it  was  sup- 
posed that  a  military  force  would  be  necessary  to 
effect  their  removal,  the  duty  was  transferred  to 
■the  War  Department. 

I  concur  with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, in  the  recommendation  that  the  Indians  be 
colonized  in  suitable  locations  of  limited  extent, 
and  distant  from  white  settlements.  In  connec- 
tion with  it,  a  system  of  education,  commensu- 
rate with  their  position  and  wants,  should  be  in- 
troduced and  efficiently  prosecuted. 

The  agents  in  Texas  are  desirous  of  providing 
suitable  places  for  the  Indians  in  that  State.  Many 
of  the  Indians  themselves  are  anxious  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  system,  and  all  would  probably  soon 
submit  to  it.  Although  the  agents  have  selected 
locations,  they  cannot  be  fixed  without  the  con- 
sent  of,  and  a  cession  by  that  State,  with  which 
arrangements  should  be  made  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. 

The  plan  for  removing  the  Indians  in  Califor- 
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cia,  to  five  military  reservations,  of  not  more  tlian 
twenty-five  thousand  acres  each,  and  subsisting 
them  there,  having  been  approved,  instructions 
for  carrying  it  into  effect  were  promptly  given  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  that 
State  j  his  success  has  not  been  such  as  was  ex- 
pected ;  difficulties  presenting  themselves  which 
were_  not  anticipated.    It  appears  that  suitable 
locations  cannot  be  made  in  the  northern  part  of 
California,  for  the  Indians  in  that  region  ;  suffi- 
cient territory  for  the  purpose,  belonging  to  the 
ji  general  government,  cannot  be  found;  and  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  object  designed,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  extensive  purchases  of  lands 
:  from  private  individuals  at  great  expense.    It  is 
also  questionable  whether,  before  the  reservations 
are  permanently  made,  the  State  should  not 
grant  to  the  general  government  the  right  to  ex- 
ercise jurisdiction  over  them.  If  the  plan  adopt- 
ed is  to  be  pursued,  it  should   be  enlarged, 
greater  powers  given  for  the  execution,  and  more 
ample  means  provided  for  its  successful  operation. 

It  is  a  subject  which  deserves  the  prompt  at- 
tention and  speedy  action  of  Congress. 

Immediately  after  taking  charge  of  the  De- 
partment, I  caused  instructions  to  be  issued  to 
the  Superintendents  and  agents  of  the  Indians, 
to  pay  the  annuities  to  them  per  capita,  unless 
contrary  to  treaty  stipulations,  and  in  no  case  to 
pay  any  portion  to  other  claimants  or  attorneys. 
Experience  has  taught  the  wisdom  of  this  mea- 
sure, and  I  am  persuaded  it  has  prevented  much 
fraud  and  unfair  dealing.  If  continued,  it  will 
tend  to  banish  that  feeling  of  asperity  so  often 
exhibited  by  the  Indians  to  the  white  man, 
arising  from  the  deceptions  practised  upon  him. 

If  the  Indian  has  just  claims  against  the  Go- 
vernment, it  is  the  duty  of  the  Indian  Bureau, 
|  an<J  those  under  its  control,  to  examine  into 
them,  and  when  ascertained,  to  press  their  speedy 
adjustment.  Congress  will  do  them  justice,  when 
the  facts  are  properly  brought  to  their  notice  and 
consideration. 

The  system  of  cash  annuity  payments,  except 
to  a  few  of  the  semi-civilized  or  colonized  tribes, 
should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  abolished ;  goods, 
provisions,  implements  of  husbandry,  should  be 
substituted,  and  education  and  the  arts  of  civili- 
zation more  generally  encouraged.  They  know 
not,  especially  the  hunter  tribes,  the  proper  use 
or  value  of  money.  The  mere  drawing  together 
of  large  bodies  of  men,  women  and  children,  to 
receive  their  annuities,  is  detrimental  to  their 
habits,  health  and  morals,  and  the  money  may 
be  viewed  as  an  actual  bonus  for  their  destruc- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of 
the  Indian,  especially  in  the  hunter  state,  is  im- 
providence. A  surfeit  to-day  i3  followed  by  fa- 
mine to-morrow  ;  hence,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
amount  of  goods  and  money  annually  distributed 
among  them,  they  are  often  reduced  to  the  great- 
eat  extremity,  and,  it  is  feared,  sometimes  actually 


perish  from  want  of  food  and  clothing.  The 
quantity  furnished  is  believed  to  be  ample,  but 
the  mode  of  distribution  fails  to  accomplish  the 
object  intended.  To  obviate  the  difficulty  and 
remedy  this  great  evil,  it  has  been  suggested, 
that  with  the  assent  of  the^  Indians,  storehouses 
might  be  established,  at  suitable  points  in  their 
midst,  from  which  the  agents  of  the  government 
could  distribute  goods  and  provisions,  equivalent 
to  the  amount  stipulated  in  the  treaties,  in  quan- 
tities and  to  individuals  as  needed,  with  such 
arms  and  ammunition  as  might  be  judicious. 
There  is  much  force  in  the  suggestion,  and  the 
cost  of  the  experiment  would  be  trifling.  The 
comfort  and  preservation  of  the  Indian  requires 
that  a  different  method  from  that  heretofore  pur- 
sued should  be  adopted.  The  only  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  immediately  testing  the  plan  proposed, 
is  the  existing  treaties,  and  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining the  consent  of  the  Indians,  so  long  as 
they  are  influenced  by  those  having  an  adverse 
interest. 

It  is  folly  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that, 
under  the  present  system,  the  Indian  has  not, 
for  many  years  past,  advanced  in  morality,  in- 
tegrity, or  intelligence.  The  pictures  drawn  in 
many  of  the  reports,  of  his  exalted  condition,  su- 
perior intelligence,  and  increasing  knowledge, 
have  been  too  highly  colored.  Much  of  the 
philanthropy  and  charity  manifested  for  them 
has  been  wrongly  directed.  Their  condition  is 
truly  deplorable. 


A  VISIT  TO  BRAZIL. 

Narrative  of  a  recent  Visit  to  Brazil,  by  John 
Candler  and  Wilson  Burgess ;  to  present  an 
Address  on  the  Slave  Trade  and  Slavery, 
issued  by  the  religious  Society  of  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  207.) 

We  obtained  permission  to  view  the  public 
prisons,  but  had  time  only  to  visit  the  principal 
one.  On  our  presenting  to  the  chief  jailer  the 
order  to  admit  us,  he  called  out  a  file  of  musquet- 
eers,  with  fixed  bayonets,  to  attend  us.  At  first,  - 
we  wondered  at  this  strange  precaution ;  but  our 
surprise  ceased  when  the  doors  of  the  prison 
were  unlocked — heavy  massive  doors,  that  re- 
quired strong  arms  to  open  them — and  we  were 
introduced  into  one  long  vaulted  chamber,  with 
iron  gratings  for  air  and  light,  and  found  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  band  of  murderers  !  The 
inmates  in  this  part  of  the  prison  were  forty  in 
number,,  most  of  whom  had  committed  murder, 
and  were  incarcerated  for  life,  or  for  a  limited 
term  of  years.  Here,  confined  in  a  long  narrow 
dungeon,  with  nothing  to  do,  they  frequently 
quarrel,  and  sometimes  fight.  The  laws  of  Bra- 
zil, or  rather,  perhaps,  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple, are  opposed  to  capital  punishment,  even  for 
the  worst  of  crimes,  so  that  executions  seldom 
take  place.  What  there  is  of  good  in  this,  and 
we  cannot  but  commend  the  feeling  that  leads  to 
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it,  should  now  be  directed  to  some  humane  sec- 
ondary punishment,  which,  whilst  from  its  seve- 
rity it  may  deter  others  from  guilt,  may  conduce 
at  the  same  time  to  the  reformation  of  the  guilty. 
It  was  a  sad  spectacle  that  we  witnessed  :  the 
poor  wretched  men  fell  back  and  ranged  them- 
selves in  a  long  row ;  we  saw  their  ferocious- 
looking  faces,  and  would  gladly  have  addressed 
them,  but  their  tongue  was  an  unknown  one  to 
us,  and  we  could  only  give  them  a  sorrowing 
look,  and  our  silent  sympathy.  The  other  parts 
of  the  prison  were  less  revolting. 

We  had  just  left  the  great  gate,  when  we  were 
called  back  again  to  converse  with  a  prisoner  at 
the  lodge.  He  was  a  genteel,  good-looking  man, 
and  addressed  us  in  excellent  French.  He  sup- 
posed we  were  the  gentlemen  who  had  come  to 
present  an  Address  to  the  authorities  in  Brazil 
on  the  subject  of  slavery.*  We  told  him  we 
were,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  it.  Yes,  he 
said,  and  had  read  it  and  approved  it ;  we  had 
taken  right  ground  :  slavery  was  an  unchristian 
institution ;  but  if  we  thought,  by  good  words, 
to  put  it  down  in  Brazil,  we  should  find  ourselves 
greatly  mistaken.  Our  principles  were  pure,  but 
the  moneyed  interests  of  the  nation  offered  too 
much  resistance;  the  shock,  or  collision,  would 
be  too  great :  we  could  never  make  way  in  a  con- 
test so  unequal.  This  individual  was  an  Italian 
by  birth,  imprisoned  for  insolvency  and  fraud. 

In  the  course  of  an  excursion  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bahia,  our  travellers  fell  in  with  a  village  by 
the  sea-side,  inhabited  by  fishermen  who  had 
been  slaves,  but  having  obtained  their  freedom, 
were  then  living  in  comfortable  houses;  they 
possessed  good  boats,  had  plenty  of  fishing  tackle, 
and  seemed  quite  prosperous.  The  village  was 
scattered  over  with  cocoanut  palms ;  the  inhabi- 
tants kindly  regaled  their  visitors  with  draughts 
of  the  refreshing  liquid  afforded  by  the  newly- 
gathered  cocoanuts. 

Our  1  riends,  desiring  to  afford  us  pleasure,  and 
to  assist  us  in  the  object  for  which  we  came  out, 
arranged  for  us  a  visit  to  some  sugar-plantations 
in  the  interior,  and  set  at  liberty  one  of  their 
clerks  who  was  conversant  with  the  Portuguese 

•It  has  been  regarded,  no  doubt  justly,  as  a  defect 
in  the  management  of  our  penitentiaries,  that  the  pris- 
oners are  leit  too  much  unacquainted  with  the  events 
which  are  passing  around  them,  so  that  when  their 
times  of  conlinement  have  rxpired,  they  emerge  from 
the  prison  so  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  transpired  during  their  incarceration,  that  they 
almost  unavoidably  betray  the  manner  in  which  their 
time  has  been  recently  passed.  And  it  is  readily  per- 
ceived, that  if  a  prisoner,  when  discharged,  inclines  to 
live  by  honest  means,  his  success  will  in  a  great  mea- 
sure depend  upon  having  the  fact  of  his  imprisonment 
as  little  known  as  possible.  From  the  above  narrative 
U  would  appear, that  among  the  people  of  Brazil  there 
»s  at  least  one  class  of  prisoners  who  enjoy  the  privi- 
l££e  ol  becoming  acuuuinted  with  passing  events.-Ep. 


language,  to  attend  us  through  the  journey,  and 
introduce  us  to  their  friends. 

The  distance  across  the  bay  in  the  direction 
we  traversed,  was  twenty-two  miles,  and  here  we 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  river  Paraguassu,  a 
stream  remarkable  for  the  sylvan  beauty  of  its 
banks,  its  many  villages,  its  numerous  sugar- 
plantations,  and  its  distant  hills  and  mountains. 
We  were  furnished  with  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  Egas  Moniz  Barreta  d'Arogao,  one  of  the 
four  sons  of  the  Baron  de  Paraguassu,  who  has  ; 
an  engenho,  or  sugar-plantation,  on  its  left  bank, 
about  four  miles  below  the  town  of  Cachoeira. 
The  steamer  stops  only  when  a  canoe  comes 
alongside  to  bring  or  take  away  passengers  ;  our 
captain  hoisted  a  signal  as  we  approached ;  a  ca- 
noe and  boatmen  soon  made  their  appearance, 
and  conveyed  us  to  the  dwelling-house.  Three 
gentlemen,  besides  our  party,  were  bent  to  the 
same  spot — seven  of  us  in  the  same  boat — all 
unexpected,  going  at  the  same  time  to  solicit  the 
hospitalities  of  the  same  mansion  !  Right  nobly 
were  we  all  received.  Our  generous  host,  noth- 
ing daunted  by  our  number,  descended  the  steps 
of  the  wharf  to  the  boat-side  to  give  us  all  a 
greeting;  he  glanced  at  the  letter  brought  by 
our  party,  observed  the  signature,  and,  without 
reading  it,  offered  his  arm  to  the  female  Friend 
who  was  with  us,  and  conducted  us  all  to  an  up- 
stairs drawing-room,  of  large  dimensions,  which 
overlooked  the  beautiful  river.  The  family  were 
at  dinner  when  we  arrived,  and  the  wife,  the 
mistress  of  the  large  establishment,  left  the  table  i 
to  solicit  us  at  once  to  join  them  and  partake  of 
the  repast.  We  had  already  dined  on  board  the  i 
steamboat,  but  our  three  stranger-companions 
accepted  the  invitation.  When  dinner  was  over, 
both  master  and  mistress  came  out  to  bid  us 
welcome ;  our  lodging-rooms  were  apportioned, 
and  we  became  for  a  few  days  members  of  their  1 
family.  We  had  been  in  the  families  of  slave- 
proprietors  before,  but  in  no  one  like  this.  The 
owner,  the  son  of  a  Baron  of  the  Empire,  was  a 
travelled  gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  the 
continent  of  Europe,  who  had  married  a  German 
lady,  the  daughter  of  a  military  man,  a  woman 
of  lovely  countenance  and  of  great  accomplish- 
ments. They  had  four  sons,  the  eldest  fifteen 
years  of  age ;  and  though  themselves  Catholics 
by  profession,  they  had  placed  these  fine  boys 
under  the  judicious  care  of  a  Protestant  tutor,  a 
graduate  of  Gottcnburg,  who  lived  with  them  in 
the  house,  and  superintended  their  studies. 

We  presented  copies  of  the  Address  to  the 
gentlemen  who  came  with  us  in  the  boat,  but 
who  left  them  on  the  table  at  their  departure 
early  the  next  morning,  to  signify,  as  we  sup- 
posed, their  displeasure  at  its  contents. 

We  now  found  ourselves  at  the  breakfast-table 
alone  with  the  family;  with  the  tutor  we  con- 
versed in  English  ;  with  our  host  and  hostess, 
and  their  eldest  son,  in  French ;  and  where  Por- 
tuguese was  needed,  wc  looked  to  the  young  man 
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who  conducted  us  as  guide,  to  interpret.  The 
!  name  of  the  property  we  thus  visited  is  Vittoria, 
large  of  extent,  but  owing  to  some  parts  of  it 
having  indifferent  soil,  not  so  productive  as  other 
estates  in  the  neighborhood.  Its  owner  has  150 
oxen,  and  employs  250  slaves.  The  estate  makes 
annually  250  cases  of  sugar,  of  40  arrobas  each, 
in  all  142  tons ;  which,  delivered  at  Bahia,  and 
selling  there  at  nearly  £13  per  ton,  realizes 
about  £1800.  The  rum,  distilled  from  200 
pipes  of  molasses,  sells  for  £750.  Besides  these 
products,  some  provisions  are  grown,  and  pro- 
vender for  the  horses,  mules  and  oxen. 

The  growth  and  manufacture  of  sugar  on  this 
engenho,  would  have  afforded  us  much  more  in- 
terest had  the  operations  been  conducted  and 
carried  on  by  free  men,  and  not  by  slaves.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  strangers,  such  as  our- 
i  selves,  known  to  be  opposed  to  slavery,  and  re- 
maining only  two  or  three  days  on  the  spot,  to 
estimate  correctly  the  condition  of  the  laborers. 
Any  glaring  wrong,  had  there  been  any,  would 
have  been  hidden  from  our  observation.  The 
wrong  of  slavery  itself,  as  an  institution,  is  gla- 
ring enough  everywhere;  nor  did  the  candid 
owner  of  the  property  attempt  to  justify  it  in  his 
own  case ;  but  we  had  reason  to  believe,  from 
all  we  saw  and  heard,  that  much  humanity  influ- 
enced his  rule  and  government,  and  that  his 
slaves  had  reason,  comparatively  speaking,  to  re- 
joice in  such  a  master  and  mistress.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  gloom  upon  the  faces  of  the  negroes, 
such  as  prasdial  slaves  are  said  generally  to  exhi- 
bit; but  their  clothing  was  decent;  their  food, 
we  believe,  was  abundant ;  their  habitations  were 
respectable ;  and  their  toil,  so  far  as  we  observed 
it,  was  no  greater  than  many  masters  would 
willingly  exact  of  those  who  are  free,  and  who 
work  for  wages.  The  adult  slaves  are  allowed 
provision-grounds  for  their  own  benefit,  and  are 
permitted  to  make  money  for  themselves  by  sell- 
ing the  produce ;  some  of  the  slaves,  who  had 
made  from  600  to  1000  milreis,  or  from  ,£70  to 
.£116  each,  had  purchased  their  own  liberty. 
Four  of  them  bought  their  freedom  last  year. 
They  are  allowed  to  name  those  to  whom  their 
property  is  to  be  given  when  they  die. 

The  good  lady  of  the  household  told  us,  that 
when  she  came  out  from  Europe,  as  a  young 
•  rwife,  to  take  charge  of  the  family  and  the  female 
1  slaves,  her  heart  sank  within  her  at  the  sickening 
sights  she  saw  and  tales  she  heard ;  but  that 
custom,  and  the  seeming  impossibility  of  working 
out  a  change,  had  in  a  degree  reconciled  her  to 
the  evils  of  the  sad  system.  An  admirable  lady 
we  found  her ;  she  entered  with  much  apparent 
feeling  into  the  subject  of  slavery,  for  which  she 
offered  no  defence,  and  seemed  strongly  solicitous 
on  behalf  of  her  four  sons,  that,  through  a  guard- 
ed education  at  home  whilst  young,  and  a  finished 
education  in  Europe,  they  might  be  preserved 
from  the  contamination  of  bad  example,  and  be- 
come honorable  men. 


The  tutor  of  these  young  people  is  a  learned, 
pious  man ;  he  instructs  them,  though  Catholics 
born,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  endeavors  to  train  them  in  the  paths  of  vir- 
tue. Our  profession  as  Friends  excited  curiosity 
in  the  minds  of  our  host  and  hostess,  and  nume- 
rous were  the  inquiries  made  to  us  regarding  our 
religious  principles.  Were  we  baptized;  how 
did  we  marry,  and  how  did  we  bury  our  dead  ? 
What  was  our  faith,  and  what  ordinances  did  wo 
observe  ?  The  tutor,  who,  like  many  of  the  stu- 
dious Germans,  seemed  to  know  almost  every- 
thing, understood  us  and  answered  many  inqui- 
ries. On  our  asking  him  how  be  had  obtained 
so  much  correct  information  about  us,  he  fetched 
from  his  study  an  octavo  volume  in  German,  the 
"  Kirchengeschichte"  of  Dr.  Karl  Hase,  Profes- 
sor in  the  University  of  Jena,  and  read  to  us 
about  two  pages  under  the  head  of  "  Quakers," 
in  which  our  religious  views  are  more  clearly 
stated  than  by  any  author,  not  himself  a  Friend, 
that  we  can  remember  having  consulted. 

Cachoeira  is  a  closely-built,  respectable-look- 
ing, bustling  town  of  about  7,000  inhabitants, 
and  bids  fair  largely  to  increase  in  population  and 
commerce.  It  has  one  good  public  school,  where 
boys  and  girls,  black,  white  and  brown,  without 
distinction,  receive  an  elementary  education  at 
the  public  expense.  When  we  had  well  surveyed 
it,  we  took  leave  of  the  family  who  had  so  gene- 
rously entertained  us,  and  taking  boat,  crossed 
the  river  to  the  town  or  hamlet  of  St.  Felix. 

On  reaching  St.  Felix,  we  at  once  proceeded 
to  the  country-house  of  a  merchant  to  whom  we 
had  brought  a  letter  of  recommendation.  It  is 
surprising  to  observe  with  what  readiness  stran- 
gers are  received  in  Brazil,  who  come  with  good 
credentials.  Our  host,  a  native  of  Schaffhausen 
in  Switzerland,  glanced  at  the  note  we  put  in  his 
hand,  conducted  us  to  our  respective  apartments, 
ordered  lunch,  told  us  that  he  dined  late,  and 
that  as  time  might  be  precious  to  us,  we  were  at 
liberty  to  go  wbere  we  pleased,  and  do  what  we 
pleased,  till  the  dinner-hour  arrived. 

Our  conversation  during  the  day  had  been 
much  on  slavery,  an  institution  which  our  new 
friend  defended  as  indispensable  to  the  wants  of 
the  country;  he  was  himself  a  slave-holder,  he 
said,  but  he  allowed  all  his  slaves  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  factory  to  work  over  hours,  by 
which  means  they  earned  a  good  deal  of  money : 
they  seemed,  indeed,  ambitious  of  obtaining  it, 
as  we  found  some  of  them  working  till  midnight, 
and  yet  these  were  the  men  who,  our  host  main- 
tained, would  not  work  if  set  free  !  The  only 
wonder  is  that  in  a  hot  and  relaxing  climate  like 
that  of  South  America,  such  continued  toil  should 
be  persevered  in  without  breaking  down  the  en- 
ergies both  of  body  and  mind,  though  there  can 
be  little  doubt  such  a  melancholy  result  must 
often  ensue.  The  immigration  of  Europeans 
seemed  to  be  in  favor  with  this  gentleman,  as  a 
means  of  keeping  together  the  commerce  of  the 
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country ;  on  our  observing  that  it  might  be  kept 
together  and  even  extended,  through  the  natural 
increase  of  the  native  laborers,  he  denied  that 
there  was  such  an  increase;  the  slaves,  he  said, 
annually  diminished  in  number.  We  asked  him 
why  it  should  be  so.  Because,  he  replied,  the 
slave  mothers  feel  no  interest  in  rearing  their 
children  to  slavery:  they  neglect  them  in  in- 
fancy, and  the  mortality  is  great.  There  are  no 
accredited  statistics  to  prove  this  fact,  but  we 
believe  it  to  be  true.  Here,  as  in  most  other 
places,  our  "Address  to  Sovereigns"  was  appa- 
rently well  received,  and  we  left  it  to  make  its 
own  way. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AIR  MAPS. 
(Continued  from  page  253.) 

If  we  examine  the  seasons  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  great  South  American  continent,  we  shall 
find  that  the  tract  of  country  which  suffers  most 
severely  from  the  tropical  drought  at  the  period 
of  the  vernal  equinox,  is  the  valley  of  the  lower 
Oronoco,  which  is  then  parched  and  burnt  with 
intense  heat.  Its  pools  are  dry ;  its  marshes  and 
plains  arid ;  all  vegetation  has  ceased ;  the  great 
reptiles  have  buried  themselves  deep  in  the  sands; 
the  hum  of  insect  life  is  hushed,  and  the  stillness 
of  death  reigns  through  the  valley. 

In  the  autumnal  equinox  we  find  a  similar  state 
of  things  in  the  upper  Oronoco  and  the  great 
Amazonian  basin.  It  is  precisely  at  these  times 
that  all  vegetable  matter  is  in  the  fittest  impalpa- 
ble and  feather-like  condition  for  being  lifted  up 
and  carried  away ;  and  it  is  precisely  at  such  pe- 
riods of  the  year  that  these  regions  are  visited  by 
terrific  gales,  whirlwinds,  and  tornadoes;  which, 
sweeping  over  their  lifeless,  death-like  plains  and 
basins,  raise  up  vast  clouds  of  microscopic  organ- 
isms, and  bear  them  away  with  lightning  speed  to 
be  rained  down  in  remote  countries,  chroniclers 
of  the  great  wind-roads  of  the  world. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  what  has  been  here 
stated,  that  for  these  "organisms"  to  be  carried 
from  south-west  to  north-cast,  immediately  oppo- 
site to  the  course  of  the  prevailing  surface  winds 
of  those  regions,  there  must  be  other  upper  cur- 
rents performing  this  work.  This  is  the  case; 
and  in  stating  it  to  be  so,  we  arrive  at  a  solution 
of  the  whole  secret  mechanism  of  the  atmosphere. 
We  learn  how  it  is  that  "  the  wind  goeth  towards 
the  south,  and  turneth  about  unto  the  north." 

We  on  shore  find  the-  wind  frequently  veering 
about  from  point  to  point  of  the  compass,  often 
blowing  in  opposite  directions  during  a  few  hours. 
Not  unfrequently  we  arc  visited  with  strong  gales 
of  wind,  lasting  for  a  day  or  more,  and  then  fol- 
lowed by  heavy  falls  of  rain  and  calms.  Yet  such 
winds,  in  comparison  witli  the  general  system  of 
atmospheric  circulation,  are  but  eddies  of  the 
main  current.  They  have  no  more  effect  in  dc- 
langing  or  disturhing  that  system,  than  the 
showers  which  they  bring  with  them  have  in  al- 


tering the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  or  other 
ocean  currents. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  this  general  atmospheric 
system  is.  On  either  side  of  the  equator,  com- 
mencing at  a  distance  of  some  few  degrees  from 
it,  we  find  a  zone  of  perpetual  winds,  extending 
to  about  thirty  degrees  north  and  south.  These 
blow  continually  in  similar  directions,  as  steadily 
and  perpetually  as  the  tides  of  the  Thames  flow 
and  ebb,  and  are  called,  from  the  directions 
whence  they  come,  the  North-east  and  South- 
east Trades.  These  winds  are  constantly  travel- 
ling from  the  poles,  north  and  south,  to  the  equa- 
tor. Their  spiral  or  curved  motion  is  accounted 
for  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  from 
west  to  east.  If,  using  the  language  of  Lieu- 
tenant Maury,  we  imagine  a  particle  of  atmo- 
sphere at  the  north  pole,  where  it  is  at  rest,  to 
be  put  in  motion  in  a  straight  line  towards  the 
equator,  we  can  easily  see  how  this  particle  of  air 
coming  from  the  pole,  where  it  did  not  partake 
of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  would  in  con- 
sequence of  its  vis  inertia,  find,  as  it  travels 
south,  the  earth  slipping  under  it,  as  it  were, 
from  west  to  east;  and  thus  it  would  appear  to  be 
coming  from  the  north-east,  and  going  towards 
the  south-west ;  in  other  words,  it  would  be  a 
north-east  wind.  A  similar  course  is  followed  by 
the  wind  coming  from  the  south  pole  towards  the 
equator.  Now,  as  these  two  winds  are  known  to 
be  perpetually  flowing  from  the  poles,  it  is  quite 
safe  for  us  to  assume,  that  the  air  which  they 
keep  in  motion  must  return,  by  some  channels,  to 
their  former  places  at  the  poles ;  otherwise  these 
winds  would  soon  exhaust  the  polar  regions  of 
their  atmosphere,  and  piling  it  up,  so  to  speak, 
about  the  equator,  would  cease  to  blow  for  the 
want  of  a  fresh  supply  of  air. 

Looking  at  it  in  this  light,  it  has  been  assumed, 
and  proved  almost  to  a  certainty,  that  there  exist 
far  above  these  trade-winds,  other  and  counter- 
currents  of  air  returning  to  the  poles  as  rapidly 
as  they  are  flying  from  it.  In  short,  that  above 
the  South-east  Trade  there  is  a  north-west  wind, 
and  above  the  North-cast  Trade  a  south-west  wind 
perpetually  blowing. 

We  have  already  told  how  nature  has  so  won- 
derfully and  beautifully  placed  tallies  on  the 
wings  of  the  latter,  by  means  of  the  microscopic 
infusoria  raised  from  the  Oronoco  and  Amazon 
valleys,  and  doubtless  this  first  outlining  of  the 
new  Air-Map  will,  in  due  course,  be  filled  up  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  by  certain  indications  of 
the  true  course  of  the  upper  strata  of  air  return- 
ing to  the  south  pole. 

Believing  that  these  phenomena  are  those  ac- 
tually in  operation,  we  will  endeavor  to  show, 
more  in  detail,  the  course  of  the  "  wind  roads"  of 
the  world,  and  do  so  by  again  making  use  of 
Lieutenant  Maury's  illustration  of  a  single  parti- 
cle, or  atom  of  air,  as  representing  the  cntiro 
volume. 

We  will  start  from  the  north  pole,  in  company 
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with  our  fellow-atom ;  and  here  we  find,  by  some 
agency  not  yet  understood,  that  we  are  travelling 
southwards  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  not  along  the  surface  of  the  world, 
until  we  reach  about  the  parallel  of  thirty  north 
latitude,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Canary  islands. 
Here  we  meet  with  a  similar  supposed  particle, 
I  travelling  also  in  the  upper  atmosphere  the  re- 
turn journey  towards  the  pole.  The  two  adverse 
particles  press  against  each  other  with  their  en- 
tire force,  and,  being  of  equal  power,  produce  an 
equilibrium  or  accumulation  of  dead  air.  This  is 
I    {he  calm  belt  of  Cancer. 

From  under  this  belt  or  bank  of  calms,  two 
surface  currents  of  wind  are  ejected,  one  towards 
the  equator,  and,  from  the  cause  already  assigned, 
taking  a  south-westerly  course  as  the  north-east 
wind ;  the  other  towards  the  pole,  as  the  south- 
west passage  wind.  These  winds  coming  out,  as 
they  do,  at  the  lower  surface  of  this  calm  region, 
must  come  from  above  by  means  of  downward 
currents,  just  as  we  may  suppose  a  vessel  of  water 
filled  from  the  top  by  two  streams  flowing  in  from 
opposite  directions,  and  flowing  out  from  two 
openings  below  in  contrary  channels.  In  support 
of  this  downward  theory  of  the  air,  we  find  the 
testimony  of  Humboldt,  who  tells  us,  (as  others 
do,)  that  in  this  calm  region  the  barometer  stands 
higher  than  it  does  to  the  north  or  south  of  it. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  this  journey 
of  the  winds,  is  the  fact,  that  the  currents  of  air 
thus  forced  out  from  the  lower  surface  of  this 
calm  belt,  are  not  those  which  were  previously 
travelling  in  the  contrary  direction :  the  wind 
from  the  pole  does  not  sink  down  and  return 
northwards  as  a  surface  wind ;  it  has  yet  a  long- 
journey  before  it — a  journey  given  it  to  perform 
by  infinite  wisdom  for  wise  and  beneficent  pur- 
poses. It  has  yet  to  go  towards  the  south  before 
it  turneth  about  unto  the  north.  The  particle  of 
air  in  company  with  which  we  have  travelled  thus 
far,  makes  its  way  by  some  mysterious  agency — 
believed  to  be  electrical,  and  indeed  all  but 
proved  to  be  so  by  Faraday's  recent  discoveries — 
across  this  calm  zone,  but  at  the  same  time  down- 
wards, and  appears  on  the  surface  going  southerly 
as  the  North-east  Trade  Wind.  It  cannot  pass 
along  in  the  upper  air,  for  there  is  another  simi- 
lar particle  wending  its  way  back  to  the  pole, 
I  having  performed  the  allotted  circuit  which  this 
one,  fresh  from  the  north,  is  about  to  make. 

As  the  North-east  Trade,  our  particle  journeys 
until  near  the  equator,  where  it  encounters  a  simi- 
lar particle  at  the  South-east  Trade.  Here,  at  this 
place  of  the  equatorial  meeting,  there  is  another 
conflict,  and  another  calm  region,  as  all  those  who 
huve  made  a  voyage  to  the  south  know  full  well. 
The  consequence  of  this  encounter  of  the  two 
typical  particles  is  similar  to  that  which  took  place 
at  the  calm  belt  of  Cancer,  but  is  brought  about 
in  a  different  manner. 

The  great  heat  of  the  sun  near  the  equator, 
added  to  the  presence  of  the  two  conflicting 


winds,  one  against  the  other,  causes  them  to  as- 
cend, and  once  more  crossing  the  belt  of  calms, 
they  make  their  way  still  in  their  onward  course ; 
the  northern  particle,  with  which  we  will  suppose 
ourselves  still  in  company,  taking  an  upper  course, 
until,  arrived  at  the  zone  of  Capricorn,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  degrees  of  south  latitude,  it  en- 
counters the  southerly  breezes,  and  this  time  de- 
scending, comes  out  at  the  lower  surface  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  calm  region,  and  makes  its 
way  to  the  south  pole  as  a  surface  wind.  Enter- 
ing the  polar  regions  obliquely,  it  is  pressed 
against  by  similar  particles  coming  from  every 
meridian ;  and  as  it  approaches  the  higher  lati- 
tudes, having  less  space  to  move  in,  it  flies  along 
more  rapidly  and  more  obliquely,  until  it,  with 
all  the  rest,  is  whirled  about  the  pole  in  a  con- 
tinued circular  gale.  At  last,  reaching  the  great 
polar  vortex,  pressed  up  on  every  side,  it  is  car- 
ried upwards  to  the  regions  of  atmosphere  above, 
whence  it  commences  again  its  circuit,  and  jour- 
neys back  to  the  north  as  an  upper  current,  thus 
fulfilling  its  allotted  task  of  turning  about  unto 
the  north.  It  now  passes  back  over  the  same 
space ;  but  this  time  its  path  is  altered  :  where  it 
was  before  an  upper  current,  it  is  now  a  surface 
wind,  and  vice  versa. 

[Conclusion  next  week.] 
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MORTALITY. 

So  the  multitude  goes — like  the  flower  and  the  weed, 
That  wither  away  to  let  others  succeed; 

So  the  multitude  comes — even  those  we  behold, 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  hath  often  been  told. 

We  are  the  same  things  that  our  fathers  have  been, 
We  see  the  same  sights  that  our  fathers  have  seen  ; 

We  drink  the  same  stream,  and  we  feel  the  same  sun, 
And  we  run  the  same  course  that  our  fathers  have 
run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers  would  think; 

From  the  death  we  are  shrinking  from,  the}'  too 
would  shrink; 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging  to,  they  too  would  cling — 

But  it  speeds  from  the  earth  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved — but  their  story  we  cannot  unfold  ; 

They  scorned — but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is  cold; 
They  grieved — but  no  wail  from  their  slumbers  may 
come; 

They  joyed — butthevoice  of  their  gladness  isdumb. 

They  died — ay,  they  died  !  and  we  things  that  are  now, 
Who  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow, 

Who  walk  in  their  dwellings,  a  transient  abode, 
Meet  the  changes  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage  road. 

Yea,  hope  and  despondence,  and  pleasure  and  pain, 
Are  mingled  together  like  sunshine  and  rain  ; 

And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  and  the  song  and  the  dirge, 
Still  follow  each  other  like  surge  upon  surge. 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye,  'tis  the  draught  of  a  breath, 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death, 

From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud — 
Oh  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortals  be  proud! 

KNOX. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  British  mail- 
steamship  Asia,  from  Liverpool  on  the  3d  inst.,  ar- 
rived at  New  York  on  the  15th. 

Russia  and  Turkey. — Omar  Pasha,  after  leaving 
garrisons  in  the  different  fortresses  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  has  marched  the  bulk  of  his 
troops  back  to  the  quarters  which  they  occupied 
before  crossing  the  Danube.  The  Turks  had,  how- 
ever, formed  an  intrenched  camp  for  eight  thousand 
men  between  Kalafat  and  Krajova. 

The  continued  heavy  rains  along  the  whole  of 
the  Lower  Danube  had  rendered  military  operations 
on  an  extensive  scale  impossible,  and  no  battle, 
equal  in  importance  to  that  of  Oltenitza,  had  since 
taken  place.  Skirmishes,  however,  continually 
took  place  between  small  parties,  frequently  at- 
tended by  much  loss  on  both  sides. 

Hostilities  have  commenced  on  the  Black  Sea. 
The  Russian  frigate  Waldimir  has  been  captured  by 
a  Turkish  steamer,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
Egyptian  steamer  of  ten  guns  has  been  taken,  after 
a  desperate  resistance,  by  a  Russian  ship. 

The  combined  English  and  French  fleets  remained 
at  their  anchorage. 

In  Asia  the  Turks  continued  to  be  successful. 
They  have  not  only  successfully  defended  the  Fort 
St.  Nicholas,  but  have  captured  the  important  for- 
tress of  Usurghette  and  Soukumaleh. 

The  Russian  reserve  corps  were  moving  from 
Bessarabia  to  Wallachia. 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  position  that 
may  be  assumed  by  Servia,  where  Russian  intrigue 
is  actively  at  work. 

The  French  government  is  said  to  have  received 
the  answer  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  the  last  of 
the  pacific  propositions  made  by  Austria.  The  Czar 
declares  that  he  cannot  accept  of  any  project  of  ar- 
rangement that  does  not  issue  directly  from  Turkey, 
and  that  henceforth  the  fate  of  arms  must  decide  the 
question. 

England. — There  was  a  heavy  decline  in  the 
Liverpool  Grain  Market.  Wheat  had  declined  3d  to 
4d  per  quarter,  and  flour  two  shillings  per  barrel. 
The  Cotton  Market  remained  unchanged. 

France. — The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  sold  out 
his  shares  in  the  French  funds. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans  declares  that  she  does 
not  recognise  the  late  fusion  of  the  Bourbons,  but 
maintains  her  own  and  her  son's  claims  to  the 
throne  inviolate. 

The  cholera  was  making  progress  in  Paris. 

Within  the  last  eight  days,  the  price  of  grain,  in 
most  of  the  departments,  has  experienced  a  decline 
of  If  50c  per  hectolitre. 

Italy. — At  Milan,  the  most  unheard  of  precau- 
tions are  taken  by  the  Austrians  to  guard  against  a 
supposed  conspiracy.  Guards  were  doubled  in  most 
of  the  streets,  and  their  posts  are  defended  by 
stockades.  The  officers'  box  in  the  Theatre  is  fenced 
off  from  the  others,  and  no  one  is  admitted  at  the 
door  of  the  house  without  exhibiting  a  passport  or 
carta  di  sscurrezza.  Every  dwelling  house  must  be 
closed  at  midnight,  under  penalty  of  arrest  and  fine 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Mexico. — Intelligence  from  Mexico  has  been  re- 
ceived at  New  Orleans,  informing  lhat  Santa  Anna 
has  hei-n  proclaimed  Dictator  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  with  the  consent  of  all  the  principal  States 


and  ciiies,  except  Obispa,  which  wished  him  to  be 
declared  perpetual  Dictator. 

The  piratical  expedition,  which  has  been  noticed 
as  preparing  in  California,  sailed  thence  in  the 
Caroline  on  the  17th  of  the  10th  month,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  La  Paz,  in  Lower  California.  The  town 
was  captured,  the  Governor  taken  prisoner,  the 
Mexican  flag  in  front  of  the  Governoi's  house  was 
hauled  down,  and  that  of  the  marauders  substituted. 
They  then  proclaimed  Lower  California  an  indepen- 
dent Republic,  and  their  leader,  Capt.  Walker,  was 
chosen  President.  They  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Cape  St.  Lucas,  and  after  remaining  in  that  place 
one  day,  embarked  for  Magdalena  Bay.  Their 
further  proceedings  are  unknown. 

California. — The  steamship  George  Law,  from 
Aspinwall,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  inst.,  bringing  the  California  mail  of  the 
lGth  ult.,  464  passengers  and  $887,666  in  cold. 

A  private  company,  with  a  capital  of  filO.000,000, 
has  been  formed  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  steam  communication  with  China. 

Mayor  Garrison  has  sent  in  a  message  to  the 
Common  Council,  on  the  funded  and  floating  debt 
of  San  Francisco,  which  is  but  little  short  of 
$2,000,000.  The  estimated  expenditures  for  the 
coming  year  are  $897,000.  The  city  is  to  be  lighted 
with  gas  on  the  1st  prox. 

Domestic.  Congress. — Tn  the  Senate,  on  the 
13th,  Senator  Hunter  reported  a  bill  providing,  that 
hereafter  all  money  appropriated  for  the  pay  and 
mileage  of  Senators  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Trea- 
sury by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  be  by  him 
disbursed  as  directed  by  the  Senate;  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  hereafter  to  be  considered  a  disbursing 
officer  of  the  Government,  and  to  give  an  annual 
bond  of  $20,000,  and  to  receive  for  his  services  as 
such  $1000  annually.  The  bill  was  considered  and 
passed. 

Senator  Bright,  from  the  Finance  Committee,  re- 
ported a  Bill  prescribing  the  manner  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
making  the  appointment  by  the  President  and  Se- 
nate.   The  bill  was  read  a  thiid  time  and  passed. 

A  number  of  other  bills  were  read  and  referred. 

On  the  1 4th  Senator  Dodge,  of  Iowa,  brought  in 
a  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  territory  of  Ne- 
braska ;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred. 

Senator  Sumner  submitted  a  resolution,  which 
was  agreed  to,  instructing  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  consider  the  expediency  of  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  to  revise  and 
simplify  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 

On  the  15th  Senator  Seward  gave  notice  of  a  bill 
for  the  early  construction  of  the  Pacific  railroad. 
The  President's  Message  was  divided  and  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  14th, 
— —  Boyce  offered  a  resolution,  that  in  view  of  the 
large  and  increasing  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  the 
duties  on  imported  goods  shall  be  so  reduced  as  to 
raise  only  so  much  revenue  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  economical  administiation  of  the  government. 

The  Senate's  joint  resolution,  author  zing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  pay  for  codifying  and  re- 
vising the  revenue  laws,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

On  the  15th,  the  Homestead  bill  was  reported 
back  to  the  House  from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  KISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  OP  FRIENDS  IN  NORWAY. 
(Continued  from  page  227.) 

Early  in  the  year  1845,  the  meeting  for  suf- 
ferings in  London  was  seriously  occupied  with 
the  consideration  of  how  far  it  could  beneficially 
interfere  in  bringing  the  suffering  case  of  Friends 
in  Norway  before  their  own  government.  It  was 
understood,  that  the  propriety  of  granting  a 
larger  degree  of  toleration,  was  occupying  the 
mind  of  the  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway ;  and 
that  of  some  other  persons  of  influence  in  those 
countries.  The  late  king  had  been  visited  by 
William  Allen  and  Stephen  Grellett,  in  the  year 
1818,  when,  in  the  address  which  they  prepared 
and  presented  to  him,  they  say,  "  We  are  deeply 
convinced  that  in  proportion  as  the  benign  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  is  submitted  to,  in  the  hearts  of 
men  universally,  it  will  lead  to  order,  to  subordi- 
nation, and  to  peace  in  the  earth ;  for,  proceed- 
ing from  the  source  of  infinite  love,  it  produces 
nothing  but  good-will  towards  the  whole  human 
family ;  it  teaches  charity  for  those  who  differ 
from  us  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  true  church  has 
been  under  persecution,  at  times,  from  the  earli- 
L  est  ages,  but  has  never  persecuted, 
r  "  We  have  been  particularly  gratified  in  being 
informed  of  thy  disposition  to  grant  liberty  of 
conscience  and  indulgence  to  religious  scruples ; 
for  as  every  man  must  give  account  of  himself 
unto  God ;  he  is  bound  to  perform  worship  in  the 
manner  which  he  is  convinced,  in  his  own  mind, 
is  most  acceptable  in  the  Divine  sight ;  and  we 
take  the  liberty  to  solicit  thy  kind  protection  of 
those  who,  though  they  may  differ  in  sentiment 
from  the  religion  of  the  country,  yet,  by  their 
lives  and  conduct,  give  proof  that  their  only  ob- 
ject is  to  preserve  a  conscience  void"  of  offence 
toward  God  and  toward  men.  It  is  by  concen- 
trating all  the  talent  and  all  the  good  feeling 


which  exist  in  the  body  of  the  people,  and  di- 
recting it  to  one  object — the  general  good — that 
nations  become  strong;  and  we  are  sure,  with 
thy  enlightened  mind,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  dwell  on  the  happy  effects  produced  by  a  free 
toleration,  in  matters  of  religion,  in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  it  is  enjoyed." 

In  the  interview  which  they  had  with  the 
king,  on  presenting  the  address  from  which  the 
above  is  extracted,  William  Allen  remarks,  that 
"The  king  told  us  a  great  deal  about  the  state 
of  Norway,  and  what  he  had  done  for  that  coun- 
try, regretting  that  there  were  some  things  in 
their  old  constitution  which  were  very  hurtful ; 
he  said  the  peasants  were  not  represented  in 

their  government,  &c  We  spoke  of  the 

Friends  in  Norway,  and  he  told  us  that  the  af- 
fair of  marriage  had  been  before  the  council,  and 
it  was  concluded  that,  provided  it  was  performed 
after  the  manner  of  Friends,  and  registered,  it 
should  be  lawful,  and  that  he  would  protect,  not 
only  the  Friends  there  at  present,  but  those  who 
might  join  them  in  future." 

"  He  said,  '  Your  Friends  cannot  avenge  them- 
selves ;  all  that  their  principles  permit  is,  if 
possible  to  parry  the  blows  which  may  be  aimed 
at  them ;  but  they  cannot,  otherwise,  defend 
themselves ;  they,  therefore,  have  a  double  claim 
to  protection ;'  and  this,  he  assured  me,  they 
should  have." 

Entertaining  a  strong  persuasion  that  the  go- 
vernment was  very  favorably  disposed,  and  that 
the  subject  of  granting  greater  liberty  to  Dissent- 
ers was  to  be  brought  before  the  Storthing  or 
Parliament  which  was  to  assemble  at  Christiania, 
in  1845,  in  the  first  month,  the  meeting  for  suf- 
ferings proceeded  to  prepare  a  full  and  strong, 
but  respectful  memorial  on  behalf  of  the  Friends 
of  Stavanger  and  other  parts  of  Norway.  The 
points  adverted  to  in  it  were, 

The  free  liberty  of  public  worship,  of  mar- 
riage, a  reference  to  water  baptism,  exemption 
from  oaths,  and  relief  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastical 
demands. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  how  the  littfe  body 
of  Friends  in  Norway,  abiding  faithful  in  their 
allegiance  to  God  and  to  his  Christ,  and  being 
made  willing  to  suffer  for  the  testimonies  given 
them  to  bear  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  in  meek- 
ness and  wisdom,  was  a  means,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  of  obtaining  greater  liberty  of  conscience 
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for  the  people  generally.  The  following  resolu- 
tion of  the  Storthing,  held  at  Christiania,  and 
confirmed  by  the  king,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of 
it: 

"Law  relating  to  tlwse  who  profess  themselves  of 

the  Christian  Religion,  without  being  members 

of  the  State  Church. 

"  Palace  of  Stockholm,  16th  July,  1845. 

"  We,  Oscar,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  of  the  Goths  and  Venders. 

''Make  known,  That  the  resolution  of  the 
Storthing,  now  regularly  assembled,  of  the  4th 
of  June  of  the  present  year,  has  been  laid  before 
us,  of  the  following  tenor  : 

"S.  1.  Dissenters,  or  such  as  profess  themselves 
of  the  Christian  religion,  without  being  members 
of  the  State  Church,  have  free  public  exercise 
of  religion,  within  the  bounds  of  law  and  pro- 
priety, and  may  form  congregations  under  the 
directions  of  their  own  priests  or  elders. 

"  S.  2.  The  priests  or  elders,  named  in  the 
preceding  section,  shall,  before  they  are  acknow- 
ledged in  such  character,  satisfy  the  civil  magis- 
trate of  the  place  that  they  are  accepted  for  (or 
approved  of)  by  a  certain  community,  and,  be- 
sides, deliver  in  a  written  oath  or  affirmation  to 
the  same  magistrate,  (see  section  10,)  to  the  ef- 
fect that  they,  in  their  office,  will  act  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  be  faithful  to  truth 
and  duty;  in  which  respect,  they  are  subjected 
to  similar  guarantees  as  the  officers  of  the  State. 
They  have  to  keep  the  registers,  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  king,  with  exactness,  and  which 
are  to  be  exhibited  when  called  for,  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  magistrates.  At  the  expiration 
of  each  year,  they  have  to  send  -to  the  magistrate 
a  list  of  the  members  of  the  congregation,  and 
the  marriages,  births  and  deaths,  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  year.  They  are 
farther  obliged  to  give  certificates,  and  commu- 
nicate to  the  magistrate  explanations  concerning 
their  congregations,  in  like  manner  with  the 
priests  of  the  State  church. 

"  S.  3.  Such  as  belong  to  Dissenting  congre- 
gations (or  churches)  are  exempted  from  other 
taxes  to  the  State  church  and  its  officers,  than 
tithes,  and  contributions  or  imposts  attached  to 
the  property  whereof  they  may  be  in  possession. 

"  S.  4.  Before  any  building  is  used  by  a  Dis- 
senting congregation  for  Divine  service,  the  civil 
magistrate  of  the  place  must  be  informed.  Di- 
vine service  may  not  be  held  with  locked  doors. 
For  transgression  of  any  of  the  regulations,  the 
priest,  the  elder,  or  he  who  has  spoken  (or  lec- 
turcd)  in  the  meeting,  is  to  be  punished. 

"  S.  5.  Dissenters,  whether  they  belong  to  a 
regular  congregation  or  not,  have  to  announce 
the  births  and  deaths  to  the  curate  of  the  place, 
within  a  month  after  they  have  happened,  under 
a  line  of  five  specie  dollars  for  every  week  that 
the  announcement  afterwards  may  be  delayed. 
In  the  announcement  of  a  child's  birth,  shall  be 
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stated  its  birth-day,  sex,  and  name,  with  the 
names  of  its  parents.  Dissenters  who  belong  to 
a  regular  congregation,  have,  besides,  witbin 
three  months,  under  the  same  penalty,  to  inform 
their  own  priest  or  elder,  as  well  of  births  and 
deaths,  as  of  marriages  entered  into. 

"S.  6.  Marriage  between  Dissenters  becomes, 
by  operation  of  the  civil  law  alone,  thus  esta- 
blished :  that  an  instrument  (or  document)  be 
drawn  out  before  a  public  notary,  in  the  place 
where  the  man  or  woman  concerned  resides, 
wherein  they  declare  themselves  married  people. 
Before  such  can  be  granted,  the  above-named 
officer  has  to  demand  the  same  legal  proofs  as 
those  the  priest  requires  in  a  contract  of  mar- 
riage in  the  State  church ;  yet  no  publication  of 
bans  is  required,  nor  any  proof  of  baptism,  or  of 
having  reeeived  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  public 
notary  has,  within  eight  days,  to  give  notice  of 
the  marriage  entered  into  to  the  curate  of  the 
place  where  the  married  couple  take  up  their 
abode.  In  accordance  with  the  above  cited  regu- 
lation, no  marriage,  or  any  other  act  in  use  on 
entering  into  marriage,  is  to  be  held  or  made, 
under  pain  of  fine,  before  the  marriage  is  con- 
tracted in  the  before  cited  manner. 

"S.  7.  Marriage,  between  a  Lutheran  and 
a  Dissenter,  is  established  by  marrying  in  the 
State  church ;  in  which  case,  however,  proof  of 
the  Dissenter's  baptism,  and  his  having  received 
the  Lord's  Supper,  is  not  required. 

"  S.  8.  Children  of  married  people,  one  of 
whom  belongs  to  the  State  church,  are  considered 
as  belonging  to  it,  unless  the  parents  make  an 
express  declaration  to  the  contrary.  Children 
of  married  people,  who  are  both  Dissenters,  are 
regarded  as  not  belonging  to  the  State  church, 
unless  the  parents  make  an  express  declaration 
thereof.  In  the  event  of  the  parents  living  sepa- 
rate, or  of  their  death,  the  person  taking  charge 
of  the  education  of  the  children  is  to  deliver  a 
valid  declaration  in  this  respect. 

"S.  9.  Children  who  are  not  to  be  educated 
in  the  Lutheran  religion,  may,  if  desired,  be  ex- 
empted from  the  instruction  in  it  in  the  public 
schools.  But  the  director  of  the  school,  in 
every  case,  is  to  see  that  the  instruction  of  the 
children,  in  regard  to  religion,  is  not  neglected. 

"  S.  10.  They  whose  religious  profession  per- 
mits not  of  oaths,  under  any  form,  shall,  in  those 
cases  where  an  oath  is  required,  deliver  a  promise 
or  affirmation  in  the  manner  the  king  may  deter- 
mine, which  shall  be  esteemed  as  valid  as  if  an 
oath  were  taken  by  them.  They  whose  religious 
profession  does  not  admit  of  their  talcing  an  oath 
in  the  form  prescribed  for  members  of  the  State 
church,  shall  take  it  in  such  form  as  the  king 
may  determine. 

"S.  11.  Summonses  or  offices  in  the  State 
church  may  not  be  given  to  dissenters. 

"S.  12.  The  taxes  (or  contributions)  paid  to 
the  guardians  of  the  poor,  to  schools,  or  other 
I  public  institutions,  in  connexion  with  certain  cc- 
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clesiastical  acts,  are  to  be  participated  in  by  Dis- 
senters, in  those  cases  where  these  ecclesiastical 
acts  would  have  been  performed  for  them,  had 
they  been  members  of  the  State  church.  If  the 
church  or  its  officers  receive  any  part  in  such 
contributions,  Dissenters  are  exempted  from  pay- 
ing this  part. 

S.  13.  ,The  regulations  of  the  State  church, 
concerning  rest  and  cessation  from  work  on  Sun- 
days and  its  holidays,  are  also  binding  for  Dis- 
senters. 

"S. '14.  If  the  Dissenters  do  not  use  the 
church-yards  belonging  to  the  State  church,  they 
are,  however,  subject  both  to  the  orders  of  police 
(for  salubrity)  respecting  burials,  and  the  further 
determination  of  the  chief  magistrate,  with  re- 
spect to  the  choice  of  the  place  of  burial. 

"S.  15.  In  general,  no  one  is  acknowledged 
as  having  left  the  State  church,  before  he,  having 
attained  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  has  personally 
appeared  before  the  priest  concerned,-  and  an- 
nounced his  leaving  it,  for  insertion  in  the  minis- 
terial book.  How  far,  in  some  cases,  exception 
as  to  age,  or  postponement  of  confirmation,  may 
take  place,  is  to  be  decided  by  the  king. 

"  S.  16.  When  a  Dissenter  will  go  over  to  the 
State  church,  he  must  apply  to  a  minister.  If 
he  be  not  baptized,  he  must  go  through  the  cere- 
mony, according  to  the  appointment  of  the  ritual 
for  the  baptism  of  adults.  In  the  contrary  case, 
it  is  sufficient  that  the  person  concerned  satisfy 
the  priest,  in  conjunction  with  two  assistants  of 
the  parish  and  another  clergyman,  that  he  has  a 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
State  church ;  and  that  their  witness  hereof,  as 
well  as  the  concerned  party's  declaration,  that 
he  will  go  over  to  the  State  church,  be  entered 
in  the  ministerial  book. 

"S.  17.  Every  one  who  seeks  by  inducements 
opposed  to  general  good  order ;  by  promises  of 
temporal  advantage ;  by  fraudulent  means ;  or 
by  threats,  to  bring  over  any  one  from  one  reli- 
gious profession  to  another,  is,  so  far  as  the  ac- 
tion does  not  involve  any  higher  punishment,  to 
be  punished  with  fine  j  and  in  case  of  repetition, 
with  imprisonment  and  fine. 

"  S.  18.  As  far  as  no  exception  is  made,  either 
in  the  regulations  of  the  fundamental  law,  or  in 
the  present  law,  the  different  Christian  profes- 
sions of  faith  involve  no  difference  in  duties  or 
rights,  whereof,  for  an  example,  it  is  a  conse- 
quence, that,  on  the  one  side,  no  religious  pro- 
fession can  exempt  from  military  service ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  regulations  which  make 
heirship,  allodiality,  or  any  other  rights  depend- 
ent upon  baptism,  shall  not  be  to  the  prejudice 
of  those  Dissenters,  by  whom  the  rite  of  baptism 
in  general,  and  the  christening  of  children  in 
particular,  is  not  acknowledged. 

"  S.  19.  By  the  present  law  is  abolished,  that 
of  the  statutes  of  Christian  5th,  2  s.,  laying  a 
prohibition  on  the  free  exercise  of  religion  out  of 
the  established  worship ;  the  same  statutes,  2, 18, 


15 ;  the  rescript  of  the  6th  September,  1690, 
concerning  professors  of  other  religions ;  the  re- 
script of  the  7th  of  September,  1736 ;  the  re- 
scripts of  5th  March  and  2d  April,  1745,  re- 
lating to  separatists  ;  privileges  of  the  15th  May, 
1747  ;  ordinance  of  19th  September,  1766  ;  pro- 
clamation of  23d  December,  1771  ;  assent  of  31st 
January,  1772,  concerning  marriages  with  those 
of  the  Reformed  religion  ;  and  royal  resolution 
of  6th  March,  (circular  of  27th  March),.  1813  ; 
also  the  regulations  concerning  professors  of 
other  (or  strange)  religions,  contained  in  the 
church  ritual  of  25th  July,  1685,  chap,  9,  is 
abolished. 

"  Finally  are  abolished  the  Norwegian  laws, 
6,  1,  1  to  6,  and  the  order  of  police  of  October 
22,  1701;  2d  post,  cap.  1,  so  far  as  the  therein 
contained  resolutions  are  in  opposition  to  this 
law. 

"  And  we  have  accepted  and  affirmed,  as  we 
hereby  do  accept  and  affirm,  this  resolution  as 
law. 

"  Given  at  the  palace  of  Stockholm,  the  16th 
of  July,  1845.  Under  our  hand  and  the  seal  of 
the  kingdom.  "  Oscar." 

(  To  be  continued.) 


THE  ARTS  BEFORE  THE  FLOOD. 

The  period  referred  to  in  the  heading  of  this 
paper  is  so  remote  in  the  historical  existence  of 
the  globe,  and  the  records  that  have  descended 
to  this  time  are  so  scanty  and  so  brief,  that  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  much  could 
be  gathered  now,  relative  to  the  arts  before  the 
Flood.  The  early  portion  of  the  holy  Scriptures 
is  the  only  trustworthy  source  of  information 
open  to  us ;  all  that  tradition  can  legitimately  do 
is  to  corroborate.  From  that  source  we  learn 
that  the  antediluvians  had  not  simply  discovered 
useful  inventions,  but  had  even  entered  the  do- 
main of  the  fine  arts.  While  they  cultivated  the 
soil  for  their  support,  and  built  cities  for  their 
accommodation  and  comfort,  they  had  the  sweet 
strains  of  music,  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal,  to 
relieve  their  leisure,  and  cheer  their  solitary 
hours. 

In  preparing  this  article,  we  have  drawn  freely 
on  a  work  by  Dr.  Kitto — a  gentleman  whose 
name,  as  a  writer  on  biblical  themes,  is  celebra- 
ted over  the  Christian  world.  The  "Pictorial 
Bible,"  a  work  published  several  years  since,  met 
with  a  very  favorable  reception,  and  commanded 
an  extensive  sale.  The  "  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical 
Literature,"  (Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edin- 
burgh,) an  invaluable  book  to  students,  followed, 
and  we  believe  was  also  successful.  A  couple  of 
years  ago  Dr.  Kitto  projected  a  series  of  volumes, 
several  of  which  have  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Oliphant  &  Son,  Edinburgh,  possessing  the  same 
general  character,  but  cast  in  a  more  popular 
mould.  This  must  not  be  understood  as  a  repro- 
duction of  his  former  works— it  is  entirely  now, 
and  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  saored  lit- 
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erature.  We  are  indebted  especially  to  the  last 
work — the  "Daily  Bible  Illustrations"  of  Dr. 
Kitto,  for  the  following  remarks  : 

It  seems  clear  to  us  (says  Dr.  Kitto)  that  the 
antediluvians,  commencing  with  the  knowledge 
imparted  to  Adam  before  his  fall,  and  acquired 
by  him  subsequently,  did  make  high  improve- 
ments in  the  arts,  and  attained  to  a  state  of  con- 
siderable civilization.  If  this  be  true,  there  is 
consequently  no  foundation  for  the  notion  of 
man's  gradual  progress  from  the  savage  to  the 
civilized  condition.  Indeed,  how  any  one  who 
believes  in  the  sacred  origin  of  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis can  take  that  view,  is  inconceivable.  Ac- 
cording to  that  account,  the  various  nations  of 
the  world  are  descended  from  the  men  who  sur- 
vived the  deluge,  and  who  were  certainly  not  an 
uncivilized  family.  They  built  a  large  and  capa- 
cious vessel,  and  their  doing  this  implies  the 
possession  of  tools  suited  to  so  great  a  work ;  they 
were  also  skilled  in  agriculture ;  and  Noah  be- 
took himself  to  the  culture  of  the  ground  as  soon 
as  he  quitted  the  ark ;  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  so  many  diverse  animals  that  were  com- 
mitted to  his  care  in  the  ark,  implies  much 
knowledge  of  cattle.  All  this  we  know ;  and, 
knowing  this,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that 
the  various  members  of  this  family  possessed  all 
the  arts  which  existed  before  the  deluge,  and  of 
which  we  now  give  some  notice.  Indeed,  there 
is  evidence  of  this  in  the  great  undertakings  of 
their  descendants,  previous  to  their  dispersion 
into  nations  and  languages. 

One  of  the  sons  of  Lamech  by  Adah  was  Ja- 
bal.  He,  we  are  told,  "was  the  father  of  such 
as  dwell  in  tents,  and  such  as  have  cattle."  This 
is  a  very  important  fact.  It  shows  that  man  had 
existed  thirteen  centuries  upon  the  earth  before 
the  nomade  life,  to  which  a  large  proportion  of 
mankind  have  since  been  addicted,  received  its 
origin.  There  had  been  shepherds  before,  and 
sheep  had  before  been  kept ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  time  of  Jabal  that  pasturage  was  organized 
into  a  distinct  form  of  social  existence.  The 
care  of  man  was  by  him  extended  to  larger  ani- 
mals than  sheep  ;  and  they  were  taught  to  cast 
off  the  restraints  which  the  habit  of  living  in 
towns  and  villages  imposed,  and  to  betake  them- 
selves wholly  to  the  pastures,  dwelling  in  porta- 
ble habitations,  and  removing  from  place  to  place 
for  the  convenience  of  pasturage.  This  is  a  mode 
of  life  frequently  brought  under  our  notice  in  the 
Hcripturcs,  being  essentially  that  of  the  patriarchs 
whose  history  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the 
book  of  Genesis. 

Jabal  had  a  brother  named  Jabal,  and  "  he 
was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and 
the  organ."  J  lad,  then,  the  world  been  for 
above  a  thousand  years  without  music,  till  Jubal 
appeared  ?  Perhaps  not.  Man  could  scarcely, 
for  SO  long  a  time,  have  been  without  some  efforts 
to  produce  musioaJ  sounds;  and  the  birds  could 
scarcely  for  so  many  ages  have  poured  forth  their 


melodious  notes  to  him,  without  some  attempts 
at  imitation.  But  hitherto,  probably,  all  their 
attempts  had  been  vocal,  until  Jubal  discovered 
that  instruments  might  be  contrived  to  give  vent 
to  musical  sounds  of  greater  compass  and  power. 
We  may  conceive  that  he  had  many  anxious 
thoughts,  many  abortive  trials,  until  perseverance 
conquered,  as  it  always  does,  and  he  had  brought 
his  "harp  and  organ"  to  perfection.  The  harp 
was  something  of  that  sort  which  we  call  a  lyre, 
and  the  form  and  character  of  which  is  better 
known  to  us  from  sculptures,  paintings,  and  me- 
dals, as  well  as  poetical  descriptions,  than  from 
actual  knowledge,  the  instrument  being  virtually 
extinct.  And  let  not  "the  organ"  of  Jubal 
perplex  us  with  large  ideas  of  pipes,  and  keys, 
and  bellows.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  sim- 
ple "mouth  organ" — a  bundle  of  reeds — a  Pan- 
dean pipe,  that  is,  such  a  pipe  as  the  god  Pan  is 
seen  to  blow,  in  ancient  sculptures,  and  such  as 
is  often  enough  to  this  day  witnessed  in  our 
street  exhibitions. 

The  son  of  Lamech  by  Zillah  supported  well 
the  renown  of  his  family  for  discoveries  in  the 
arts.  His  name  was  Tubal-Cain.  He  was  "an 
instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron." 
For  "brass"  read  "copper;"  brass  being  a  fac- 
titious metal  of  certainly  much  later  invention. 
Was,  then,  the  use  of  metals  wholly  unknown  in 
the  eight  or  nine  centuries  of  not  savage  life 
which  had  passed  since  Adam  received  his  be- 
ing ?  Perhaps  not.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  that 
extensive  agricultural  operations  could  have 
been  carried  on,  that  cities  could  have  been 
built,  or  the  useful  and  elegant  arts  brought  into 
use,  without  this  knowledge.  We  might  indeed 
conceive  that  the  use  of  iron  was  of  this  late,  or 
even  later,  origin.  That  metal  is  hard  to  find, 
and  difficult  to  bring  into  that  condition  which 
fits  it  for  use.  It  is  usually  the  last  of  the  metals 
to  be  brought  into  man's  service;  and  nations 
which  have  possessed  all  the  other  metals  have 
wanted  that.  This  is  not  the  case  with  copper. 
It  is  often  found  on  or  near  the  surface  in  its 
metallic  shape ;  it  is  soft  and  easily  wrought ; 
and  nations,  whose  instruments  were  only  of  this 
metal,  have  been  known  to  execute  great  works, 
and  to  have  attained  an  advanced  state  of  civili- 
zation. All  antiquity,  indeed,  vouches  for  the 
remotely  ancient,  but  not  earliest,  discovery  of 
iron ;  but  all  antiquity  also  affirms  that,  although 
iron  was  known,  the  difficulty  of  the  first  opera- 
tions in  rendering  it  available  greatly  restricted 
its  use,  and  a  large  number  of  implements,  uten- 
sils, and  weapons,  which  wc  should  expect  to  be  of 
iron  wherever  that  metal  was  known,  are  found 
to  have  been  nevertheless  of  copper.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  an- 
cients, being  obliged  to  rely  so  much  upon  cop- 
per, labored  diligently  in  overcoming  the  incon- 
venience which  its  natural  softness  could  not  but 
occasion.  By  certain  amalgamations  and  manip- 
ulations, they  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  impart- 
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ing  to  copper  some  of  the  hardness  of  iron ;  and 
it  is  certain  that,  with  their  tools  of  this  material, 
they  were  able  to  perform  operations  which  we 
cannot  execute  without  instruments  of  iron.  It 
is  probable  that  the  ancients  possessed  some  se- 
cret in  hardening  copper,  which  has  been  lost 
since  the  more  general  use  of  iron  threw  it  out 
of  use  for  such  purposes. 

Not  to  pursue  this  theme  further  at  this  time, 
we  may  remark  that  copper  is  here  placed  before 
iron,  and  that,  taking  all  things  into  account,  the 
probability  is  that  Tubal-Cain's  improvements 
were  more  in  copper  than  in  iron.  The  test 
itself  seems  to  intimate  that  great  and  important 
discoveries  in  the  working  of  metals  were  made 
by  him,  rather  than  that  he  was  the  first  to  apply 
them  to  any  use.  He  is  not,  like  his  brothers, 
Jabal  and  Jubal,  called  the  "  father,"  or  origina- 
tor, of  the  art  he  taught,  but  an  "instructor"  of 
those  that  wrought  in  it.  So  strong  is  our  im- 
pression respecting  the  earlier  use  of  copper,  and 
the  comparatively  limited  employment  of  iron, 
that  we  would  almost  venture  to  conjecture  that 
Tubal-Cain's  researches  in  metallurgy,  which  led 
him  to  great  improvements  in  the  working  of 
copper,  also  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  iron. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTE. — LECTURE  BY  PROF. 
HENRY. 

(Reported  for  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer.) 

Washington,  Dec.  7th,  1853. 

Prof.  Henry  stated  in  the  opening  of  his  re- 
marks, that  about  eighteen  months  since  an  As- 
sociation was  formed  in  this  city  under  the  name 
of  the  Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Institute,  the 
object  of  which  was  the  promotion  of  the  orna- 
mental and  useful  arts,  and  the  mental  improve- 
ment of  tbe  artisans ;  that  it  ha-s  already  a  library 
and  reading-room,  and  has  held  one  exhibition 
of  industrial  products  ;  that  it  has  established 
also  a  school  of  design,  which  will  commence 
operations  shortly.  The  Smithsonian  Institute 
has  endeavored  to  aid  that  Association,  and  in 
turn  it  has  become  interested  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  the  members  of  it  had  invited 
him  to  deliver  the  present  Lecture  to  them  more 
particularly. 

Every  intelligent  person  in  the  country  ought 
to  be  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institute.  In  treating  of  the  Institution, 
as  the  subject  of  the  lecture  for  the  evening,  he 
would  endeavor  to  answer  three  questions.  First : 
Who  was  James  Smithson,  what  was  his  charac- 
ter, what  were  his  pursuits  ?  Second  :  What 
was  his  bequest,  and  what  were  the  objects  of 
it?  Third:  What  plan  has  been  adopted  to 
carry  out  the  design  of  the  testator,  and  what 
have  been  the  results  ? 

The  founder  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
claimed  a  noble  descent.  He  declares  himself 
to  be  James  Smithson,  son  of  Hugh,  first  Duke  of 
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Northumberland.  He  was  liberally  educated, 
and  at  an  early  age  was  sent  to  Oxford.  He  de- 
voted himself  there  particularly  to  the  study  of 
physical  science.  He  was  considered  the  best 
chemist  in  Oxford  by  the  person  who  pronounced 
his  eulogy.  He  devoted  himself  particularly  to 
minute  analysis,  and  was  the  rival  of  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  in  experiments  of  that  kind.  Instead  of 
using  large  furnaces  for  his  operations,  he  used 
the  blow-pipe  and  small  bits  of  coal  or  coke. 

He  prided  himself  much  upon  his  operations, 
and  related  one  particularly  with  much  pleasure. 
Happening,  on  one  occasion,  to  see  a  lady  weep- 
ing, he  caught  a  half  of  a  tear  on  a  piece  of  tin 
foil,  and  on  analyzing  it,  found  it  to  consist  of 
several  microscopic  portions  of  salts.  He  early 
became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  attended  all  its  meetings,  and  made 
many  communications  to  it.  His  investigations 
related  to  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  geology, 
and  it  was  on  these  branches  of  science  that  he 
founded  his  scientific  reputation,  though  he  de- 
voted much  attention  to  all  branches  of  knowledge. 
He  was  of  retiring  habits,  never  married,  and 
lived  much  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  his 
travels  he  carried  a  small  hammer,  with  which 
he  broke  the  stones  he  wished  to  examine.  He 
said  himself,  "  The  man  of  science  has  no  coun- 
try, the  world  is  his  country,  mankind  is  his 
country." 

He  appears  to  have  been  proud  and  sensitive. 
He  was  resolved  to  make  a  name  for  himself. 
He  declared,  "  The  best  blood  of  England  flows 
in  my  veins.  On  my  father's  side,  I  am  a 
Northumberland  ;  on  my  mother's  I  am  related 
to  kings;  but  that  avails  me  not.  My  name 
shall  live  in  the  memory  of  mankind  when  the 
titles  of  Northumberland  and  of  the  Percys  are 
put  out."  It  appears  from  some  recent  informa- 
tion, that  at  one  time  he  intended  to  leave  his 
property  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  to  do 
with  it  what  the  Smithsonian  Institute  is  now 
doing.  He,  however,  had  a  misunderstanding 
with  the  council  of  that  Society,  and  left  his  pro- 
perty to  his  nephew,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of 
his  nephew,  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  died  at  a  considerably  advanced  age.  The 
Smithsonian  Institute  has  recently  obtained  a 
picture  of  him. 

Prof.  Henry  next  spoke  of  the  bequest.  The 
nephew  to  whom  the  property  was  bequeathed, 
was  a  lad  of  feeble  health,  and  he  soon  died. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  was  in- 
formed of  the  fact.  A  message  was  then  sent  to 
Congress  by  President  Van  Buren,  and  an  act 
was  passed  accepting  the  trust.  The  Hon.  Rich- 
ard Rush,  now  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents, and  a  warm  friend  of  the  institution,  was 
employed  to  prosecute  the  claim  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  England.  The  claim  was  allowed, 
and  the  money  and  personal  effects  of  Mr.  Smith- 
son  were  given  to  Mr.  Rush,  and  the  whole 
amount  was  paid  in  British  sovereigns,  ■which 
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were  deposited  in  the  Mint  of  the  United  States, 
and  afterwards  converted  into  American  eagles. 
By  a  special  clause  in  the  act  accepting  the  be- 
quest, a  pledge  was  made  to  carry  out  the  inten- 
tion of  the  testator. 

The  whole  amount  brought  by  Mr.  Rush,  was 
8515,169.  Besides  this,  $25,000  were  left  in 
England,  as  the  principal  of  an  annuity  to  the 
mother  of  the  nephew  of  James  Smithson.  This 
money  at  her  death,  and  she  is  now  aged,  will 
come  to  the  Institution.  Besides  the  original 
bequest,  Congress  allowed  interest  on  the  sum 
from  the  time  it  was  paid  into  the  treasury  till 
1846,  which  amounted  to  $242,000.  This  last 
sum  was  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings.  The  original  fund  is  now  in 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  never  to 
be  expended.  There  were  on  hand,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Regents,  after  all  the  expendi- 
tures, $208,000  of  surplus  interest.  Of  this 
sum,  $58,000  is  to  be  applied  to  the  building 
during  the  present  and  next  year,  leaving,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  plan,  $150,000  of  inter- 
est. The  building  is  to  be  completed  so  as  to  be 
fire  proof. 

The  object  of  the  will  of  Mr.  S.  can  only  be 
*  learned  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  words.  They 
are  as  follows :  "  In  case  of  the  death  of  my  ne- 
phew without  issue,  I  bequeath  the  whole  of  my 
property  to  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
found  at  Washington,  under  the  name  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  an  establishment  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men." 
The  inference  from  the  language  is,  that  the  U. 
States  is  merely  a  trustee  to  carry  out  the  design 
of  diffusing  knowledge  among  men,  including 
mankind  in  general.  The  Institution  is  not  a 
national  establishment,  but  the  establishment  of 
an  individual,  and  one  which  will  perpetuate  his 
name.  He  intended  it  as  a  monument  to  him- 
self. 

The  objects  of  the  Institution  are  two-fold — to 
increase  knowledge  and  to  diffuse  it  among  men. 
These  two  objects  are  entirely  distinct,  and  ought 
not  to  be  confounded.  The  Royal  Society  of 
London,  for  example,  is  for  the  increase  of 
knowledge  only.  So  the  French  Academy  of 
Science,  also,  is  for  the  same  object;  and  that 
of  Berlin.  Colleges  and  schools  generally  are 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  man  who 
makes  a  discovery,  increases  knowledge ;  he  who 
teaches  it  or  lectures  upon  it,  diffuses  it.  There 
are  few  institutions  in  this  country  for  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge,  and  there  is,  therefore,  spe- 
cial need  for  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  No 
particular  kind  of  knowledge  is  specified  in  the 
will,  hut  knowledge  in  its  widest  sense  is  intend- 
ed. Knowledge  may  be  regarded,  first,  with 
reference  to  Us  increase;  second,  its  diffusion, 
and  thirdly,  its  application  to  useful  purposes. 
The  principal  object  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
is  to  increase  knowledge,  leaving  others  to  dif- 
fuse it. 
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The  plan  adopted  by  the  officers  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  increasing  knowledge  has  been,  not  to 
employ  in  the  Institution  itself  a  number  of  per- 
sons making  original  investigations,  but  to  em- 
ploy persons  everywhere  who  are  already  engaged 
in  making  investigations.  Thus  persons  engaged 
in  scientific  pursuits  are  requested  to  send  in  the 
results  of  their  investigations  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  where  they  are  examined  first  by  the 
officers,  and  then  by  a  commission  of  learned  men ; 
and  on  the  decision  of  the  commission  they  are 
accepted  or  rejected.  In  this  way  many  persons 
are  engaged,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
in  other  countries. 

It  may  be  said,  that  this  is  a  slow  method  of 
advancing  knowledge :  but  no  publisher  would 
encourage  or  bring  forth  some  of  the  works  which 
the  Institution  encourages  and  publishes,  because 
he  would  be  deterred  by  the  first  expense.  Every 
discoverer  is  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  needs 
means  to  go  on  sometimes.  Our  countryman,  Dr. 
Bowditch,  spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  on  the 
Celestial  Mechanics  of  La  Place.  After  he  had 
finished  it,  he  assembled  his  family,  and  told 
them  that  it  would  cost  one  third  of  his  fortune 
to  print  it;  and  he  asked  them,  as  his  heirs, 
whether  he  should  go  on  and  print  it.  The  an- 
swer was  worthy  of  the  heirs  of  such  a  father. 
They  said,  "Goon."  His  wife  ever  after  pointed 
to  the  work,  and  said,  "Here  is  our  carriage." 

The  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  obtained  by  the 
Institution,  is  accomplished  by  sending  a  copy  of 
every  work  published,  to  every  first-class  library 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  All  the  Colleges  and 
Philosophical  Societies  in  the  United  States  re- 
ceive one.  Thus  the  intention  of  Mr.  Smithson 
is  carried  out  to  the  very  letter.  One  effect  of 
this  diffusion  has  been,  that  copies  of  important 
works  are  sent  from  abroad  to  the  Institution  in 
return;  and  some  of  the  oldest  societies  abroad 
have  not  only  sent  to  the  Institution  copies  of 
their  current  volumes,  but  back  numbers  as  far 
as  possible.  The  works  of  the  Institute  are  in 
great  demand ;  and  even  this  week  a  request 
has  been  made  by  letter  for  a  copy  for  Van 
Dicman's  Land,  for  a  new  society  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

He  then  went  on  to  show  what  the  Institution 
has  done,  first,  on  the  subject  of  Ethnology.  An 
important  work  on  this  subject  has  been  pub- 
lished, commencing  with  the  results  of  the  labors 
of  Messrs.  Davis  and  Squire,  in  their  examination 
of  the  mounds  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
They  opened  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  these 
mounds.  No  publisher  would  publish  the  work 
they  had  prepared,  in  consequence  of  getting  up 
the  plates  for  illustrations. 

The  skulls  found  in  these  mounds,  show  that 
they  belong  to  a  race  of  people  different  from  the 
Indians  of  North  America;  and  it  would  appear 
that  these  ancient  people  were  expelled  by  tho 
Indians. 

Another  volume  is  to  be  made  with  reference 
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to  the  mounds  in  Wisconsin,  which  are  very  in- 
teresting in  their  character.  The  surveyor  em- 
ployed to  measure  one  in  Wisconsin,  found,  on 
making  his  plot,  that  he  had  on  his  paper,  the 
figure  of  a  strange  animal ;  and  it  is  thought  that 
most  of  those  in  Wisconsin,  represent  some  ani- 
mals. A  map  is  to  be  prepared  by  the  Institu- 
tion, to  show  the  location  of  all  these  important 
mounds.  If  history  helps  to  teach  what  the  future 
may  be,  these  investigations  go  further  back  than 
any  history  of  this  country,  and  help  to  explain 
what  has  been,  as  well  as  any  history,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  understood. 

Another  volume  is  taken  up  with  the  language 
of  the  Dacotah  Indians.  This  is  the  product  of 
a  number  of  missionaries,  who  were  engaged  eigh- 
teen years  in  studying  the  language  of  that  tribe. 

Astronomy,  too,  has  been  advanced  by  means 
of  the  aid  given  by  this  institution.  The  orbit 
of  the  planet  Neptune  was  determined  by  Mr. 
Walker,  through  such  aid.  About  two  thousand 
dollars  were  paid  for  that  purpose.  Prof.  Gillis, 
also,  has  been  aided  in  his  investigation  of  the 
distances  of  the  planets,  who  has  been  absent  in 
foreign  countries  for  this  purpose.  Physical  Geo- 
graphy also  has  been  much  advanced  by  the  aid 
given  by  the  institution,  as  well  as  the  science  of 
Geology.  Statistics  relating  to  Railways  and 
Canals,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost,  are  also 
preserved  here. 

Botany  also  has  been  aided  by  contributions 
made  by  explorers,  who  have  been  encouraged  by 
this  Institution,  and  who  have  examined  plants 
in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Oregon. 
The  most  interesting  volume  on  this  subject  is 
one  on  the  Algas,  or  Sea- Weeds  of  North  America, 
by  Dr.  Harvey,  of  Dublin,  who  was  invited  to  this 
country  to  lecture  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  of 
Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  this  subject.  He  made  a  com- 
plete collection  of  all  the  algae  of  our  coast,  and 
he  devoted  four  years  of  his  life  to  the  work,  and 
gives  the  whole  to  the  world,  provided  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  will  publish  it.  Without  this  aid 
it  would  not  have  been  published.  Dr.  Harvey 
is  now  on  his  way  to  Australia,  and  is  to  return 
by  way  of  our  North-west  coast,  and  then  he  will 
furnish  materials  for  another  volume. 

Meteorology  also  has  received  much  attention, 
and  been  aided  by  the  Institution.  Many  persons 
throughout  the  country  are  making  observations 
on  the  subject,  which  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Insti- 
tution for  examination  and  comparison.  The  pro- 
gress and  course  of  storms  is  to  be  indicated  by  a 
map,  showing  the  state  of  the  weather  at  a  parti- 
cular hour  and  at  succeeding  times,  so  as  to  show 
the  progress  of  the  changes.  The  subject  of  the 
terrestrial  magnet,  is  to  be  investigated  also.  This 
is  a  very  important  subject,  because,  as  it  is  well 
known,  the  magnet  varies  in  different  places,  and 
at  the  same  place  at  different  times.  Thus,  in 
California,  the  needle  points  sixteen  degrees  east 


of  north,  and  in  the  English  Channel  it  points 
twenty-four  degrees  west. 

To  investigate  this  subject,  a  building  has  been 
erected,  with  a  cellar,  on  the  grounds  of  the  In- 
stitute, with  double  walls  upon  the  sides  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  also  under  the  bot- 
tom, so  as  to  keep  the  room  dry  by  allowing  a 
current  of  air  to  circulate  all  around  it.  In  this 
building  are  three  very  important  instruments. 
The  first  is  a  magnetic  bar  suspended  by  silk 
threads,  which  points  north  and  south,  and  under 
the  bar  is  fastened  a  little  mirror,  before  which  a 
gas-light  is  constantly  burning.  This  light  is 
thrown  through  a  dark  screen  upon  the  mirror, 
and  from  the  mirror  it  is  reflected  upon  a  cylinder 
about  a  foot  in  diameter,  upon  which  a  piece  of 
paper  is  placed,  which  is  rendered  sensitive  to 
the  light,  on  the  photographic  principle ;  and  as 
this  cylinder  revolves,  carrying  the  paper  with  it, 
the  ray  of  light  travels  backward  and  forward, 
and  in  this  way  the  needle  is  made  to  record  its 
own  vibrations ;  and  the  clock  which  turns  the 
cylinder  tells  the  tune  when  each  vibration  was 
made. 

Another  instrument  records  the  dip  of  the 
needle,  and  a  third  shows  the  strength  of  the 
magnet.  The  results  thus  obtained,  showing  the 
changes  constantly  occurring  at  this  place,  can  be 
compared  with  those  observed  at  any  other  place, 
and  at  any  time,  and  thus  the  cause  of  science 
be  advanced. 

After  referring  to  the  plan  of  Professor  Jewett 
for  stereotyping  the  catalogues  of  libraries,  the 
lecture,  which  was  duly  appreciated  by  an  atten- 
tive audience,  was  closed. 


SAVE  THE  DEAD  LEAVES. 

If  every  horticulturalist  would  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  the  nature  of  fallen  leaves,  which 
contain  not  only  the  vegetable  matter,  but  the 
earthy  salts,  lime,  potash,  &c,  needed  for  next 
year's  growth — and  that,  too,  exactly  in  the  pro- 
portion required  by  the  very  tree  and  plant  from 
which  they  fall ;  nay,  more,  if  they  would  con- 
sider that  in  this  way,  by  the  decomposition  of 
these  very  fallen  leaves,  that  nature  enriches  the 
soil,  year  after  year,  in  her  great  forests,  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  for  such  a  reflecting  horti- 
culturalist to  allow  these  leaves  to  be  swept  away 
by  every  wind  that  blows,  and  finally  lost  al- 
together. A  wise  horticulturalist  will  diligently 
collect,  from  week  to  week,  the  leaves  which  fall 
under  each  tree,  and  by  digging  them  under  the 
soil  about  the  roots,  where  they  will  decay  and  en- 
rich the  soil,  provide  in  the  cheapest  manner  the 
best  possible  food  for  that  tree.  In  certain  vine- 
yards in  France,  the  vines  are  kept  in  the  highest 
condition  by  simply  burying  at  their  roots  every 
leaf  and  branch  that  is  pruned  off  such  vines,  or 
falls  from  them  at  the  end  of  the  season. — Horti- 
culturalist. 
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ANOTHER  NEW  PLANET. 

Mr.  Hind,  the  Astronomer  of  Mr.  Bishop's  pri- 
vate observatory,  London,  and,  as  we  believe, 
since  the  death  of  Lieutenant  Stratford,  Super- 
intendant  of  the  English  Nautical  Almanac,  in  a 
letter  to  the  London  Times,  says  : — "  At  6h. 
50m.  on  Tuesday,  I  discovered  a  new  planet  in 
the  constellation  Taurus,  about  2  deg.  south  of 
the  ecliptic.  It  is  rather  brighter  than  stars  of 
the  ninth  magnitude.  This  planet  is  the  Ninth  (?) 
which  I  have  discovered  since  the  commencement 
of  a  systematie  search  in  1846,  and  raises  the 
number  of  that  extraordinary  group  of  worlds  be- 
tween Mars  and  Jupiter  to  twenty-seven."  The 
enormous  labor  which  has  been  performed  by 
Mr.  Hind,  in  the  systematic  search,  will  be  bet- 
ter appreciated  when  it  is  understood  that  not 
one  of  the  nine  planets  discovered  by  him,  in 
London,  is  ever  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  or  even  | 
at  all  without  the  aid  of  a  good  telescope. — Bos- 
ton Traveller. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  31,  1853. 

An  interesting  notice  of  the  establishment  and 
progress  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  Wash- 
ington, is  introduced  into  the  present  number. 
The  motives  of  the  Testator,  to  whose  ample 
bequest  this  institution  is  owing,  as  described 
by  Professor  Henry,  are  too  nearly  allied  to 
those  which  actuated  the  builders  of  the  noted 
fabric  on  the  plain  of  Shinar,  to  command  our  un- 
qualified approbation.  Ambition  to  leave  a  name 
to  posterity,  does  not  supply  the  humble  Christian 
with  a  motive  for  action.  In  more  passages  than 
one  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  we  find  it  plainly 
intimated,  that  for  those  who  perform  their  acts, 
though  good  in  themselves,  to  be  seen  of  men,  the 
applause  of  men  is  their  reward. 

Very  different,  however,  in  its  practical  result 
is  the  ambition  of  James  Smithson  from  that  which 
has  actuated  many  of  the  great  ones  of  mankind, 
who,  as  Cowper  remarks, 

"  Toiled  much  to  cam  a  monumental  pile, 
That  may  record  the  mischiefs  they  have  done." 

It  is  presumable  that  this  institution  will  consti- 
tute a  more  lasting  memorial  to  the  memory  of  its 
founder,  than  any  erected  by  the  Percys  of 
Northumberland  from  the  time  of  Hotspur  to  the 
battle  of  Brandywine.*  The  facilities  afforded  by 
this  institution,  to  the  printing  and  circulation  of 
scientific  works,  especially  of  such  as  are  not 
likely  to  remunerate  a  publisher,  must  essentially 

•  It  is,  I  believp,  an  established  fact,  that  one  of  tie 
Percy  family  fell  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  (in 
1777,)  near  Birmingham  meeting  house.  I  had  it 
from  a  mau  who  was  on  the  battle  ground  at  the  lime, 
and  knew  the  spot  where  he  was  buried. 


promote  the  advancement  of  science.  If  this  in- 
stitution had  been  in  operation  when  Dr.  Bowditch 
completed  his  translation  of  the  "  Mechanique 
Celeste,"  with  his  numerous  annotations,  illus- 
trating its  many  difficult  passages,  there  would 
probably  have  been  no  necessity  of  casting  upon 
his  moderate  estate  the  expense  of  its  publication. 
Although  about  sixteen  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  last  volume  of  that  work  was  printed,  if  the 
voice  of  the  Editor  of  the  Review  could  reach  the 
regents  of  the  institution,  he  would  respectfully 
suggest  the  expediency  of  an  inquiry  whether 
some  volumes  of  the  translation  m  ay  not  remain 
in  possession  of  the  family  of  Dr.  Bowditch,  which 
might  be  purchased  and  distributed  at  the  expense 
of  the  institution. 

Within  the  passing  year,  the  Seventh  Annual 
I  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  has  been  published, 
containing  a  detailed  account  of  the  operations  of 
the  institution  for  the  preceding  year,  with  no- 
tices of  the  various  objects  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  officers  is  directed. 


Recent  communications  from  England  contain 
information  that  Amelia  Opie,  so  well  known  for 
her  writings,  has  been  removed  to  the  land  from 
which  no  traveller  returns. 


The  London  Friend  of  this  month  contains  the 
following  notice  : 

Accounts  have  been  received  of  our  friends 
James  Backhouse  and  Lindley  M.  Hoag,  up  to 
the  date  of  Tenth  month  26th,  when  they  were 
again  at  Stavanger,  but  were  about  setting  out  by 
boat  on  another  visit  up  the  Bakken  Fjord,  &c. 
They  were  both  in  good  health.  Since  landing  in 
Norway,  they. had  attended  or  held  147  meetings. 
In  several  remote  places  they  have  met  with  se- 
rious-minded persons,  who  appear  to  be  very 
near  to  Friends  in  principle.  In  reviewing  their 
labors,  James  Backhouse  writes :  "  We  feel  that 
we  are  poor  earthen  vessels ;  but  the  Lord  has 
condescended  to  make  use  of  us,  to  the  awaken- 
ing of  not  a  few,  and  to  the  gathering  of  others 
closer  to  himself,  to  his  own  praise  and  glory;  and 
he  has  favored  us  with  a  large  sense  of  his  good- 
ness, mercy  and  love,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  and  Saviour." 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Law. — It  appears  from  the 
following  extract,  that  this  barbarous  act  is  not  in 
good  odor  in  the  South  : 

The  South  has  gained  nothing  but  a  loss  by  this 
law.  It  was  a  stupid  blunder  on  the  part  of  South- 
ern statesmen.  The  value  of  the  Slave  lost  is  eaten 
up  if  capture  follows,  while  hatred  to  the  institu- 
tion abroad  and  opposition  to  it  at  home  are  in- 
creased by  its  hard  features,  and  the  barbarous  en- 
forcement of  them.— Charleston  [8.  C.)  Mercury. 

On  this  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  remarks  : 
We  have  endured  all  sorts  of  reproach  and  ob- 
loquy for  speaking  of  the  "hard  features  "  of  flu  8 
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'barbarous  "  law.  We  have  said,  and  still  main- 
tain, that  it  would  be  better,  whenever  a  Fugitive 
has  been  found  in  a  Free  State,  and  identified,  to 
pay  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  "  labor  and  service  " 
he  owes,  from  the  United  States  Treasury,  than  to 
"  enforce  this  barbarous  "  law.  And  we  now  ven- 
ture the  prediction,  that  when  facts  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  expense  of  executing  this  law,  so  far, 
exceeds  the  amount  that  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  pay  the  full  value  of  every  "  Fugitive  " 
reclaimed  under  the  law. 

Some  readers  of  the  Review  may,  perhaps,  re- 
member that  the  Editor,  several  months  ago,  re- 
commended the  purchase,  at  the  expense  of  the 
General  Government,  of  such  fugitive  slaves  as 
might  be  clearly  identified  in  any  of  the  free  States. 
And  this  was  suggested  not  as  a  measure  of  justice, 
but  as  an  economical  project  for  saving  the  treasure 
of  the  Union. 


Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting  house,  at  Hope- 
well, Vermillion  county,  Indiana,  on  the  9th  of 
Eleventh  month,  Obadiah  Morgan  to  Mary  Holi- 
day. At  the  same  place,  at  the  same  time,  Wil- 
liam Lewis  to  Sarah  R.,  daughter  of  Enoch*Pugh, 
deceased. 

 At  Vermillion,  on  Fifth  day  the  10th  of 

the  same  month,  John  Hester  to  Rhoda,  daugh- 
ter of  Ira  Mills.  All  members  of  Vermillion 
Monthly  Meeting,  except  Obadiah  Morgan,  who 
is  a  member  of  Pleasant  Plain  Monthly  "Meeting, 
Iowa. 

 At  Friends'"  Meeting  house  in  Schaghti- 

coke,  on  Fifth  day  the  8th  of  Twelfth  month,  1853, 
Enoch  Pare,  of  Danvers,  a  member  of  Salem 
Monthly  Meeting,  Massachusetts,  to  Ruth,  daugh- 
ter of  David  and  Catharine  Devol,of  Schaghticoke, 
a  member  of  Saratoga  Monthly  Meeting,  N.York. 


Died, — At  her  residence,  in  Cecil  county,  Mary- 
land, on  the  16th  hist.,  Rebecca  Waring,  widow 
of  Thomas  Waring,  an  elder  and  member  of  Not- 
tingham and  Little  Britain  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
the  91st  year  of  her  age. 

 At  the  residence  of  her  father,  in  West- 
moreland, New  York,  on  the  17th  inst,  in  the  32d 
year  of  her  age,  Phebe  H.  Rakes,  daughter  of  Wm. 
H.  Rakes,  a  member  of  Hartford  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. In  the  relations  of  life  she  had  proved  a  ju- 
dicious and  sympathizing  friend..  Her  disease  of 
five  years'  continuance,  was  a  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  liver,  followed  by  haemorrhage  of  the 
lungs.  During  the  progress  of  her  distemper,  she 
passed  through  much  painful  exercise  before  she 
was  enabled  to  repose,  in  confiding  hope,  upon 
the  everlasting  arm. 

 In  Vassalboro',  Maine,  on  the  8th  of  Eighth 

month  last,  Stephen  Nichols,  in  the  85th  year  of 
his  age,  a  member  of  Vassalboro'  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends.  This  dear  Friend  was  distinguish- 
ed for  great  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  many- 
important  services  laid  upon  him  in  Society,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  filled  the  station  of 
an  elder  nearly  forty  years,  greatly  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Friends.  He  had  the  welfare  of  Society 
much  at  heart,  and  was  deeply  attached  to  its 
doctrines  and  testimonies,  and  firm  in  the  support 
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of  its  discipline,  His  close  was  calm  and  peace- 
ful, having,  as  we  believe,  a  well-grounded  hope, 
through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  of  a 
happy  immortality. 

Died,  At  the  residence  of  his  uncle,  Samuel 
Taylor,  Jr.,  in  Fairfield,  Maine,  Joseph  P.  Taylor, 
son  of  Isaiah  and  Mehetable  Taylor,  of  Smithfield, 
Maine,  on  the  7th  of  Twelfth  month,  1853.  aged 
nearly  23  years.  He  was  brought  from  Haver- 
ford  school  in  the  early  part  of  Fourth  month  last, 
after  having  experienced  several  attacks  of  bleed- 
ing from  the  lungs,  which  was  followed  by  pul- 
monary disease  that  terminated  his  earthly  exis- 
tence. The  Lord  was  very  gracious  to  him,  in 
affording  him  a  very  clear  sight  of  the  emptiness 
of  all  earthly  treasures,  and  in  the  latter  days  of 
his  stay  enabling  him  to  feel  that  his  arm  was 
underneath  for  support.  He  departed  in  great 
peace  and  joy;  his  only  hope  was  in  the  merits 
of  his  crucified  and  risen  Lord  and  Saviour. 


Printed  copies  of  the  following  documents,  from 
London  and  Dublin,  have  been  received  at  this 
office. 

At  a  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  held  <ith  of  11th 
Month,  1853  : 

This  Meeting  thinks  it  proper  to  remind  Friends 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  nation,  that  in  the 
year  1829,  a  minute  was  adopted  by  our  Yearly 
Meeting,  to  the  effect, — That  no  individual  com- 
ing from  America,  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  travel 
amongst  us  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  until  his 
certificates  had  been  authenticated  by  this  Meet- 
ing :— 

Information  is  received  by  this  Meeting,  that 
John  Wilbur,  formerly  a  member,  and  a  minister 
in  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  is  arrived  in 
this  country,  and  has  been  visiting  some  meetings 
of  Friends  in  the  professed  character  of  a  minis- 
ter. No  certificates  on  his  behalf  have  been  pre- 
sented to  this  Meeting,  and  through  a  communi- 
cation received  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
in  New  England,  this  Meeting  is  officially  in- 
formed, that  John  Wilbur  is  not  a  member  of  our 
religious  society. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Minute  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  by  which 
this  Meeting  is  entrusted  with  a  general  care  of 
whatever  may  arise  during  the  intervals  of  that 
Meeting  affecting  our  religious  society,  and  re- 
quiring immediate  attention,  this  Meeting  feels 
it  to  be  its  duty  to  put  Friends  on  their  guard 
against  doing  or  allowing  any  act  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  true  Christian  order  of  our  religious 
society,  or  with  the  decision  of  our  own  Yearly 
Meeting  in  the  year  1846,  when  it  recorded  its 
conclusion  not  to  receive  a  communication  from 
the  body  which  had  seceded  from  New  England 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  with  which  body  John  Wil- 
bur is  now  connected. 

This  Meeting  trusts  that  Friends  everywhere, 
acting  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  yet  in  the 
firmness  and  consistency  of  Christian  principlej 
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and  in  accordance  with  Gospel  order,  will  care- 
fully refrain  from  admitting  John  Wilbur  into 
our  meetings  for  discipline,  or  accepting  him 
either  in  our  meetings  for  worship,  or  in  our  fa- 
milies, in  the  character  of  a  minister. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 

Robert  Forster,  Clerk. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting' s  Committee, 
held  21st  of  Eleventh-month,  1853. 
A  letter  has  been  received  from  our  Correspon- 
dents in  London,  accompanied  by  a  minute  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  held  4th  instant,  in- 
forming us  that  John  Wilbur,  formerly  a  member 
and  minister  of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting, 
had  arrived  in  England,  and  had  visited  some 
meetings  of  Friends  there  in  the  professed  charac- 
ter of  a  minister,  and  that  it  was  understood  he 
was  likely  soon  to  come  to  this  country  for  a 
similar  purpose.  We  therefore  think  it  right  to 
inform  our  dear  friends  of  the  several  meetings 
in  Ireland  that  this  Committee  has  received 
official  information  that  John  Wilbur  is  not  now 
a  member  of  our  religious  society,  being  con- 
nected with  that  body  which  seceded  from  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting  several  years  ago,  and 
which  our  Yearly  Meeting  in  1846  declined  to 
acknowledge,  refusing  to  receive  an  Epistle  from, 
or  hold  correspondence  with  them. 

In  giving  this  information  to  Friends,  we 
would  remind  them  that  it  would  be  contrary  to 
the  good  order  established  among  us  to  admit 
J ohn  Wilbur  into  our  meetings  for  discipline,  or 
to  accept  him  as  a  minister  in  our  meetings  for 
worship,  or  in  our  families  j  yet  we  trust  that 
Friends  may  be  enabled  to  act  towards  him  in  a 
spirit  of  meekness,  but  with  the  firmness  and 
consistency  of  Christian  principle. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Samuel  Bewley,  Cleric. 

MEMOIR  OF  JONATHAN  HUTCHINSON. 
[Continued  from  page 202.] 

On  the  Holy  Scriptures  he  could  draw  as  on  a 
full  treasury,  for  his  faith  in  Jesus  had  given 
him  the  key  to  that  wisdom  which  is  unto  salva- 
tion and  is  recorded  for  our  instruction.  Oh, 
that  this  living  faith  more  abounded  among  us, 
and  that  the  love  of  God  did  more  dwell  in  our 
hearts;  that  we  knew  more  of  the  religion  which 
is  pure  and  undcfiled  before  our  Father  in  hea- 
ven ;  to  visit  the  widows  and  the  fatherless  in  their 
affliction,  and  to  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from 
the  world  !  Self  is  the  world  which  dyes  our 
souls  as  with  crimson  stains,  and  self-denial  is  the 
way  to  purity.  "  If  any  man  will  come  after  me, 
let  him  deny  himself,  take  up  his  daily  cross,  and 
follow  me."  In  the  language  of  our  departed 
friend,  "  What  a  treasure,  then,  is  the  Bible  ! 
This  is  so  much  my  real  sentiment  that  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  own  to  thec,  that  in  these  seasons  of 
obscurity  and  temptation,  which  may  perhaps 
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assail  many  of  us,  when  invisible  things  appear 
remote  and  are  seen  as  through  a  glass  darkly; 
in  some  of  these  times  of^sore  buffeting  and  trial, 
I  have  been  ready  to  lay  my  hands  on  the  sacred 
volume  and  exclaim,  Well !  here  is  something 
tangible  even  to  my  senses,  to  be  at  once  seen, 
felt,  and  understood ;  containing  narrative,  doc- 
trine, and  truth ;  and  altogether  forming  such  a 
degree  of  evidence  of  its  divine  authority,  and  of 
the  eternal  realities  whereof  it  assures  us,  as  I 
trust  neither  the  sophistry  of  man  nor  the  malice 
of  the  devil  shall  ever  prevail  with  me  to  doubt, 
still  less  to  renounce  and  disbelieve. 

"  Innumerable  are  the  passages  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures,  from  which 
the  Christian  traveller  may  derive  comfort  and 
support  in  low  and  trying  seasons;  especially 
from  such  precious  promises  and  assurances  of 
the  blessed  Redeemer  as  these  :  '  Fear  not,  little 
flock,  for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to 
give  you  the  kingdom/  (Luke  xiii.  32.)  '  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid,' 
(John  xiv.  27.)  '  Let  not  your  heart  be  trou- 
bled; ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me/ 
(John  xiv.  1.)  Indeed,  the  whole  of  this  chap- 
ter is  a  series  of  encouragement,  instruction,  and 
comfort." 

To  another  friend  he  writes,  "  How  desirable 
is  it  for  us  at  all  times,  but  particularly  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  keep  our  hold  as  much 
as  possible  on  such  sustaining  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture as  this  :  '  Greater  is  He  that  is  in  you  than 
he  that  is  in  the  world ;'  and  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation how  much  they  abound  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  especially  in  the  Psalms. 
David  was  often  in  danger  and  in  trouble,  and  in 
his  deepest  conflicts  he  endeavored  to  support 
his  faith  by  considerations  of  the  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness  of  the  Lord.  He  has  described 
these  exercises  under  various  forms  of  expression, 
which  seem  to  be  summed  up  in  one  brief 
sentence,  'What  time  I  am  afraid  I  will  trust  in 
Thee.'  May  we,  my  dear  friend,  in  all  our  dif- 
ficulties be  able  to  centre  here." 

At  another  time,  he  says,  "  In  those  invaluable 
records  may  be  found  not  only  descriptions  of 
almost  every  possible  case  and  circumstance  into 
which  the  mind  of  man  can  be  brought,  but  con- 
fessions, praises,  and  petitions  suited  to  all  the 
varieties  of  those  innumerable  changes,  which 
are  often  supplied  to  us  at  the  needful  time,  and 
with  wonderful  adaptation,  by  that  principle  or 
gift  of  grace  so  appropriately  denominated  the 
good  remembrancer.  Accordingly,  may  I  pre- 
sume to  say,  my  own  mind  seems  just  now  to 
dwell  with  some  degree  of  rest  and  hope  on  two 
separate  portions  of  Sacred  Writ,  the  universal 
prayer  of  the  poor  publican,  and  the  more  particu- 
lar and  private  one  of  David,  where  he  thus  im- 
plores— '  Cast  me  not  off  in  the  time  of  my  old 
age ;  forsake  me  not  when  my  strength  faileth.' 
I  hare  called  the  first  of  the  ejaculations  univer- 
sal, because  when  some  knowledge  of  God  and 
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ourselves  is  attained,  I  suppose  there  is  scarcely 
another  form  of  words  so  congenial  to  the  con- 
trite heart,  or  that,  when  thus  humbled,  so  un- 
sciously  and  spontaneously  escapes  from  the 
trembling  lips.  The  last  I  call  private  and  par- 
ticular, as  more  especially  belonging  to  that  ad- 
vanced stage  of  human  life  at  which  I  am  now 
arrived." 

In  alluding  to  the  sufferings  that  abound  in 
the  world,  in  the  church,  and  in  private  life,  he 
remarks  on  "the  danger  of  undue  discourage- 
ment because  of  the  trials  that  surround  us,  and 
of  fainting — not  sleeping — under  the  burdens  of 
our  day. 

"  For  myself,  I  may  acknowledge  that  herein 
consists  my  greatest  apprehension  of  falling  short 
in  the  path  of  duty ;  so  much  so,  that  sometimes, 
when  hard  pressed  from  without,  and  a  sense  of 
divine  support  low  within,  I  fly  to  the  Scriptures 
for  refuge,  and  am  at  seasons  not  a  little  com- 
forted and  strengthened  by  so  doing.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  lately,  my  grain  of  faith  and 
hope  was  increased  by  a  clearer  view  of  the  par- 
able of  the  unjust  Judge  and  the  importunate 
Widow,  than  I  remember  to  have  had  before.  If 
a  wicked  mortal,  from  no  worthier  motive  than 
his  own  ease,  would  grant  a  petition,  how  much 
more  probable,  even  to  the  eye  of  reason,  is  it, 
that  a  Being  whose  very  essence  is  love,  and  who 
is  clothed  with  every  perfect  and  adorable  attri- 
bute, should  listen  to  the  prayers  of  His  poor  and 
afflicted  children,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
text,  avenge  His  own  elect,  who  cry  day  and 
night  unto  Him ;  though,  to  their  fearful  hearts, 
He  may  seem  at  times  to  delay  His  coming,  and 
bear  long  with  them." 

It  will  be  appropriate  to  close  these  full  testi- 
monies to  the  inestimable  value  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  by  his  acknowledgement  of  "  The 
Word  of  God,"  who  gave  them  forth. 

"  The  sacred  writings  bear  abundant  testimony 
to  the  character  and  offices  of  Christ,  the  living, 
ineffable,  essential  Word.  They  negatively  dis- 
claim all  assumption  or  infringement  upon  either 
this  character  or  these  offices ;  and,  according  to 
my  apprehension,  for  this  very  obvious  reason, 
that  as  they  are  not  such  in  reality,  so  they  should 
not  be  confounded  with  Him,  or  His  attributes, 
who  made  and  upholds  the  world  by  the  word  of 
His  power,  and  is  the  life  of  all  that  lives,  both 
in  nature  and  in  grace.  There  appears  the  less 
reason  for  this  confusion,  as  we  know  there  are 
such  a  number  and  variety  of  suitable  appella- 
tions by  which  the  sacred  writings  may  be  desig- 
nated. I  think  there  is  also  a  danger,  and  in 
this  perhaps  lies  the  principal  weight  of  the  ob- 
jection, lest  by  resting  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
only  word,  we  should  neglect  or  avoid  coming  to 
Christ  himself  to  have  those  operations  performed 
in  and  upon  our  hearts,  by  which  the  pride  of 
man  is  humbled  and  his  loftiness  laid  in  the  dust. 
For  what  can  be  more  abasing  than  to  come  to 
that  stone  by  which  we  shall  be  broken?  Yet 


this  is  easier  than  for  it  to  fall  upon  us  and  grind 
us  to  powder ;  and,  whatever  may  be  our  reluc- 
tance or  unbelief,  submit  we  must.  To  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  must  bow,  either  in  mercy 
or  in  judgment." 

CTo  be  continued.) 


THE  POTATO. 

The  vegetable  originally  used  as  the  Potato, 
was  the  production  of  the  convolvus  batata,  or 
batato  edulis,  which  grows  wild  in  the  Malayan 
peninsula,  and  has  a  creeping  perennial  root,  an- 
gular leaves,  and  pale  purple  flowers  about  an 
inch  long.  At  every  joint  it  puts  forth  tubers, 
(the  edible  part.)  These  plants  were  introduced 
from  South  America,  by  Captain  Hawking  Ge- 
rarde,  who  cultivated  them  in  his  garden,  in  Lon- 
don, in  1597,  and  called  them  potatoes,  (from 
batata.)  They  are  impatient  of  cold,  but  are  still 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  France  and  Spain. 
They  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  difficult  to 
preserve,  as  they  are  apt  to  grow  mouldy. 

The  present  potato,  which  has  derived  its  name 
from  the  old  batata,  was  brought  to  Ireland  from 
Virginia,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  about  1589,  and 
planted  in  his  lands  near  Youghal.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Society,  1693,  Sir  Robert  South- 
well, the  President,  stated,  that  his  grandfather 
was  the  first  person  in  Ireland  to  whom  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  gave  tubers  of  the  potato.  They  were 
called  Virginian  potatoes,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  batatas,  called  Spanish  potatoes.  So  late 
as  1629,  potatoes,  in  England,  were  roasted, 
peeled,  sliced,  and  put  into  sack  with  sugar,  and 
were  also  candied  by  confectioners.  They  were 
introduced  into  France,  1742,  but  were  long  held 
in  contempt,  as  only  fit  for  the  use  of  very  poor 
people. 

The  potato,  though  a  most  useful,  is  a  very  un- 
romantic  vegetable.  Yet  there  is  a  reminiscence 
of  interest  attached  to  it.  In  the  imperial  gar- 
dens of  Schonbrun,  near  Vienna,  where  poor 
young  Napoleon,  the  sometime  king  of  Rome, 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  short  and  semi-cap- 
tive life,  there  was  a  plot  of  ground  appropriated 
for  his  own  amusement,  which  he  tilled  with  his 
own  hands.  Instead  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  in 
which  a  boy  might  be  expected  to  delight,  he 
cultivated  only  potatoes,  whose  white  or  purple 
wheel-shaped  flowers  he  endeavored  to  train  into 
tufts,  or  bouquets,  of  some  grace.  When  his 
crop  was  ripe,  he  always  presented  it  to  his  grand- 
father, the  Emperor  of  Austria,  for  his  own  ta- 
ble.— Living  Age. 

It  is  stated,  that  when  Columbus,  in  his  first 
voyage,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  he  soon 
adopted  the  opinion  that  he  was  on  the  borders  of 
Cathay,  and  about  one  hundred  leagues  from  the 
capital  of  the  Grand  Khan  of  Tartary.  Having 
a  letter  from  the  Spanish  sovereigns  to  that  po- 
tentate, he  despatched  two  envoys,  one  of  whom 
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was  a  converted  Jew,  acquainted  with  the  He- 
brew and  Chaldee  languages,  and  having  also 
some  knowledge  of  Arabic,  with  directions  to  en- 
deavor to  prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  commercial  relations  with  his  subjects.  After 
spending  a  few  days  in  exploring  the  interior  of 
the  island,  the  envoys  returned,  without  having 
discovered  any  traces  of  the  wealth  or  civilization 
of  which  they  were  in  search.  The  people  of  the 
interior  were  as  uncultivated  and  as  hospitable  as 
those  of  the  coast.  Several  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  unknown  species  were  met  with,  among  which 
are  noted  the  potato,  maize  or  Indian  corn,  and 
tobacco.  This  was  near  the  end  of  1492.  If  the 
potato  and  Indian  corn  were  then  first  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  Europeans,  the  discovery  was 
certainly  a  valuable  one.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  tobacco  was  not  left  where  it  was  found,  to 
be  smoked  by  the  natives  as  a  defence  against  the 
gnats  and  musketoes,  tvith  which  their  swamps 
and  forests  abounded. 


RESERVEDNESS  AND  SEVERITY  TOWARDS 
CHILDREN. 

That  respect  to  a  parent,  which  is  obtained  by 
uniting  gentleness  with  firmness,  differs  widely 
from  the  slavish  fear  produced  by  severe  treat- 
ment. For  where  the  dread  of  punishment  pre- 
dominates, the  disposition  is  generally  artful. 
Fear,  which  is  the  effect  of  severity,  prompts 
children,  not  so  much  to  avoid  faults,  as  to  elude 
detection. 

Indeed  timid  children  can  hardly  resist  the 
temptation  which  terror  holds  out  to  them,  of 
endeavoring  to  hide  offences  if  possible.  And 
though  severity  should  extort  confession,  and 
promise  of  strict  obedience,  it  is  not  calculated 
to  produce  sincere  repentance,  or  awaken  virtu- 
ous thoughts ;  nor  does  it  implant  any  principle 
to  hinder  the  child  from  committing  a  similar 
fault  in  our  absence.  Its  self-will  may  indeed 
be  made  sullenly  to  submit  to  superior  strength, 
but  it  will  remain  unsubjected.  And  the  odious 
spirit  of  revenge,  by  this  kind  of  treatment,  is 
often  generated. 

One  among  the  many  disadvantages  attending 
severe  measures,  is,  that  parents  generally  trust 
to  the  effects  of  chastisement,  and  are  deficient 
in  that  uniform  superintendence,  advice  and 
caution,  on  which  the  forming  right  habits,  al- 
most entirely  depends.  Children,  when  subjected 
to  seventy,  often  obtain  more  indulgences,  and 
take  more  dangerous  liberties,  than  those  who 
are  mo.lcntcly  curbed  and  gently  instructed. 
The  keen  temper  that  transports  the  parent  to 
Mows  and  harsh  treatment,  is  often  acoompanied 
by  strong  affections  ;  and  when  anger  has  sub- 
Bided,  he  ifl  surry  for  having  gone  so  far;  then  too 
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much  liberty  succeeds,  till  another  fault,  origina- 
ting in  parental  indulgence  or  negligence,  draws 
on  the  child  another  unprofitable  punishment. 
And  thus  the  continued  crossing  of  the  humors 
that  have  been  indulged,  can  hardly  fail  to  call 
forth  resentment,  anger,  sullenness,  or  obstinate 
perverseness :  unless  severity  has  broken  the 
spirits,  and  the  child  sinks  under  discouragement. 
And,  as  the  frequent  recurrence  of  anger  and 
resentment,  tends  to  beget  hatred  and  ill-will, 
the  disposition  to  benevolence  is  destroyed,  and 
malevolence  is  introduced  in  its  room. 

Many  children  possess  quick  feelings  of 
honor  and  disgrace  :  and  in  children  the  most 
promising,  these  feelings  are  often  the  most  acute. 
They  have  a  keen  sensibility  to  shame,  whereof 
a  good  use  may  be  made  by  prudent  management ; 
but  if  this  sensibility  be  put  to  hard  proof,  and 
that  frequently,  it  becomes  blunted,  and  their 
minds  grow  callous.  And  a  child  that  is  lost  to 
shame,  is  in  peculiar  danger  of  being  a  lost 
child. 

Again :  Many  parents  of  good  sense,  and 
great  moral  worth,  fearful  of  failing  in  their  duty 
by  not  governing  enough,  run  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  They  maintain  such  reservedness,  dis- 
tance, and  stateliness  toward  their  children,  that 
they  hardly  dare  to  speak  in  their  presence. 
They  incumber  them  with  a  multitude  of  regu- 
lations ;  they  tire  them  with  long  lessons  of  stern 
monitions ;  they  disgust  and  alienate  them  with 
a  superabundance  of  sharp  reproof;  they  treat 
their  little  levities  as  if  they  were  heinous  crimes. 
Instead  of  drawing  them  with  '  cords  of  love,' 
they  bind  them  fast  with  cords  that  are  galling 
and  painful. 

Again,  there  are  some  parents  whose  manner 
towards  their  children  varies  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  variations  of  their  own  fickle  tempers. 
When  in  a  pleasant  humor  themselves,  they  in- 
dulge them  in  every  thing  :  when  displeased  or 
angry,  they  will  punish  for  almost  nothing.  This 
sort  of  government,  if  government  it  may  be 
called,  tends  alike  to  discourage,  and  to  produce 
contempt. 

Children  that  are  trained  up  under  severe 
discipline,  however  much  they  fear  their  parents, 
do  rarely  love  them  much  ;  and  they  must  needs 
possess  more  than  a  common  share  of  native 
amiablcness,  if,  in  the  end,  they  turn  out  sweet 
tempered,  humane,  and  of  nice  sense  of  honor. 

To  show  children  that  we  arc  deeply  afflicted, 
not  enraged  at  their  misconduct,  tends  more  to 
awaken  their  feelings,  bring  into  action  their 
reason,  and  reclaim  them  from  evil,  than  the 
severity  of  the  rod,  which  irritates  the  disposi- 
tion, but  rarely  convinces  the  judgment. — 
Molt. 


CHRISTIAN  SIMrLICITY. 

To  the  true  believers  in  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, it  will  ever  bo  of  deep  interest  to  be- 
hold the  practical  working  of  its  doctrines  in 
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in  the  hearts,  in  the  conduct,  and  in  the  con- 
versation of  those  who  profess  to  be  the  self-de- 
nying disciples  of  its  Divine  author. 

While,  perhaps,  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  as 
a  body,  no  religious  society  approaches  so  near 
as  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  the  moderation, 
plainness,  and  simplicity  enjoined  by  the  New 
Testament,  yet  many  of  its  members  may  profit 
by  the  examples,  the  meek,  consistent,  cross- 
bearing  examples  of  pious  individuals,  inwardly 
and  spiritually  striving  to  know  the  Truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus,  though  they  may  be  outwardly  con- 
nected in  profession  with  those  who  allow  con- 
formity to  this  world  to  enter  largely  into  their 
systems  of  religion. 

It  is  not  intended,  by  the  illustration  selected 
as  a  practical  commentary,  to  advocate  or  to  ap- 
prove in  the  least  degree  of  that  seclusion  from 
the  world  which  has  its  origin  in  the  systems  of 
men,  and  is  strikingly  opposed  to  that  memorable 
prayer,  "  Not  that  thou  shouldst  take  them  out 
of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldst  preserve 
them  from  the  evil,"  but  simply  to  shew  the 
consistent  working  of  a  true  principle,  and  how 
in  every  sincere  heart  it  will  bring  about  the 
same  result. 

During  the  civil  wars  of  Paris  in  1652,  a 
great  multitude  of  artizans  in  the  neighboring 
towns  and  villages  were  obliged  to  quit  their  em- 
ployments and  their  commerce  on  account  of 
the  misery  and  danger  of  the  times ;  and  amongst 
others  those  who  manufactured  the  common  serge 
worn  by  the  Nuns  of  Port  Royal ;  so  that  none 
was  to  be  obtained,  but  some  pieces  whose  indif- 
ferent quality  had  been  the  cause  of  their  re- 
maining on  hand  from  the  preceding  years,  but 
which,  from  the  interruption  of  trade,  was  then 
offered  for  sale  at  double  the  price  at  which  it 
was  usually  sold,  although  the  quality  was  very 
inferior.  M.  Guais,  a  pious  Friend  of  Port  Royal, 
who  often  made  himself  useful  in  transacting 
their  purchases,  had  been  asked  to  procure  some 
serge ;  but  as  he  knew  the  monastery  was  at  that 
time  poor,  and  that  money  would  be  very  ill  laid 
out  in  buying  so  bad  an  article  at  more  than 
double  its  value,  he  endeavored  to  find  some  sub- 
stitute,and  by  accident  met  with  some  Ras  du  Nord 
much  cheaper.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  fine  stuff, 
and  would  have  worn  double  the  time  of  the 
other.  He  purchased  one  piece  and  sent  it  to 
the  abbess  for  her  approval,  not  doubting  but 
that  she  would  be  delighted  at  meeting  with  so 
beautiful,  durable,  and  expensive  a  commodity, 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  a  very  inferior  one. 
But  the  abbess  immediately  said,  "  I  had  much 
rather  buy  the  common  stuffs  at  double  the  price 
than  suffer  these  fine  ones  to  enter  the  commu- 
nity. I  consider  the  money  I  shall  pay,  not  in 
the  light  of  a  dear  price  paid  for  an  article  of 
dress,  but  as  a  cheap  price,  to  keep  vanity  and 
finery  out  of  a  religious  house  which  has  hitherto 
been  preserved  from  it.  Thus  it  is  that  religious 
houses  fall  into  relaxation  by  little  and  little. 
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Pew  at  once  openly  renounce  strict  and  self-de- 
nying habits;  but  some  opportunity  presents  it- 
self, in  which  that  which  is  a  departure  from 
religious  simplicity  seems  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  real  though  accidental  benefit ;  and  then  what 
was  adopted  under  the  pretext  of  necessity  be- 
comes established  from  vanity  and  luxury.  Be- 
lieve me,  my  sisters,  things  are  not  always  to  be 
estimated  at  the  money  they  cost.  That  must 
ever  be  a  dear  purchase  which  is  at  the  price  of 
Christian  simplicity,  because  it  is  the  price  of 
the  soul.  Christians  must  establish  those  regu- 
lations as  to  dress,  furniture,  &c,  which  they 
judge  most  suitable  to  those  who  acknowledge 
themselves  guilty  sinners,  who  feel  that  they  are 
but  pilgrims  here  below,  and  who  are  disciples 
of  a  crucified  Lord  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head ;  and,  having  established  that  rule,  it  is  not 
one  solitary  instance  of  expediency  that  should 
lead  them  to  break  it.  Since,  however,  M.  Guais 
has  kindly  bought  us  the  stuff,  take  it,  and  let 
it  be  cut  up  for  socks  and  stockings,  where  the 
beauty  of  the  stuff  will  do  no  harm  because  it 
will  not  be  seen." — Memoirs  of  Port  Royal. 


AIR  MAPS. 
(Concluded  from  page  239  ) 

Having  thus  pictured  the  wind-roads  across 
our  Air  Map,  we  will  proceed  to  point  out  the 
reasons  for  believing  them  to  be  the  actual  paths 
travelled  on  day  by  day,  from  year  to  year,  in  the 
great  world  of  air. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  follow- 
ing facts,  since  they  form  the  groundwork  on 
which  our  structure  of  reasoning  will  be  built.  In 
the  northern  half  of  the  globe,  land  greatly  pre- 
dominates over  water;  the  southern  half  of  the 
world  being  chiefly  occupied  by  the  ocean.  Nearly 
all  the  great  rivers  of  the  world  are  to  be  found 
north  of  the  equator;  whilst  south  of  the  line 
there  is  but  one  large  stream,  the  Plata;  ihe 
Amazon  being  in  the  equatorial  region,  and  re- 
ceiving half  its  supply  from  the  north,  and  half 
from  the  south.  In  South  Africa  there  is  no  river 
of  any  moment,  and  the  rivers  of  Australia  are 
insignificant. 

The  main  source  of  supply  for  the  waters  of 
these  rivers  is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  the  clouds, 
which  furnish  it  in  the  shape  of  rain.  The  clouds 
derive  their  supply  from  the  ocean,  whence  vapor 
is  raised  by  evaporation.  "All  the  rivers  run 
into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  full ;  unto  the 
place  from  whence  they  came,  thither  they  re- 
turn again."  This  is  precisely  what  is  taking 
place  daily.  If  the  winds  did  not  take  up  from 
the  sea  large  quantities  of  vapor,  and  store  it  in 
the  clouds  for  distribution  when  wanted,  the  sea 
would  "  be  full,"  with  all  these  gigantic  streams 
passing  into  it ;  yet  it  is  never  full. 

The  facts  here  given  appear,  at  first  sight,  ano- 
malous ;  but  on  examination,  they  will  be  found 
to  speak  in  favor  of  the  theory  previously  ad- 
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vanced  as  to  the  wind-roads.  The  all  but  river- 
less  countries  of  Southern  America,  South  Africa, 
and  Australia,  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
largest  expanse  of  ocean,  with  surface  winds 
blowing  over  them  that  have  swept  the  face  of 
the  waters  for  many  thousands  of  miles,  and 
which  must  at  their  temperature  be  heavily 
loaded  with  vapor.  Yet  these  winds  furnish  no 
supplies  of  rain  sufficient  to  form  any  rivers  of 
magnitude.    Those  lands  are  almost  riverless. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  winds  which  blow  over 
the  gigantic  rivers  of  the  northern  hemisphere — 
the  mighty  streams  of  America,  Russia,  India, 
and  China — have  all  traversed  but  little  of  ocean ; 
their  way  from  the  equator  has  chiefly  been  over 
dry  land,  whence  they  could  raise  up  but  little, 
if  any  moisture.  Whence  then  is  it,  that  coun- 
tries with  comparatively  so  little  water  about 
them  should  receive  so  copiously  of  rain,  whilst 
those  in  the  very  heart  of  the  seas  are  devoid  of 
any  such  supply  ? 

To  take  up  surface  water  and  hold  it  in  sus- 
pense, the  air  must  be  at  a  high  temperature ;  to 
part  with  it  again  in  the  shape  of  rain,  its  tem- 
perature must  be  considerably  lowered.  The  only 
winds  which,  by  reason  of  the  temperature,  can 
perform  this  lifting  process,  are  the  trades  on 
either  side  of  the  equatorial  region.  In  their 
course  over  the  vast  body  of  waters,  they  become 
highly  charged  with  vapor.  On  their  meeting 
at  the  zone  of  equatorial  calms  they  rise,  reach 
a  cooler  atmosphere,  and  consequently  become  ex- 
panded, and  part  with  some  of  their  moisture ; 
and  hence  we  hear  of  such  extraordinary  falls  of 
rain  in  these  regions,  as  that  sailors  have  actually 
taken  up  buckets  of  fresh  water  from  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  during  one  of  these  down-pourings. 
But  the  winds  only  part  with  a  portion  of  their 
load;  the  South-east  Trade  lifts  itself  and  its 
load  of  aqueous  vapor  high  above  the  surface,  and 
coursing  on  towards  the  north  in  the  contrary 
direction  of  the  North-east  Trade  below,  becomes 
gradually  cooled  on  its  way,  and  as  it  cools,  parts 
as  gradually  with  its  vapors  in  the  shape  of  rain. 

In  like  manner,  the  North-east  Trade  that  rose 
as  an  upper  current  at  the  equator  to  take  its  way 
to  the  south,  performed  also  its  task  of  evapora- 
tion, but  to  a  far  less  degree.  Coming  from  the 
regions  of  the  north,  it  is  a  cold  wind,  and  there- 
fore not  in  a  condition  to  raise  up  vapor  until  it 
be  near  the  equator;  consequently,  it  has  but  lit- 
tle to  precipitate  in  the  shape  of  rain,  and  hence 
we  find  the  lands  of  the  south  so  devoid  of  rivers. 
Were  it  to  be  otherwise  than  thus — were  the 
south-east  vapor  loaded  winds  to  traverse  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  in  their  northerly  career,  they 
would  not  part  with  their  moisture  where  most 
needed,  by  reason  of  their  high  temperature ;  but 
would  deposit  the  whole  when  arrived  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  where  least  needed. 

A -a  in  ;  it  i  his  south-cast  wind,  when  it  rose  up, 
was  turned  back  in  its  course,  and,  instead  of 
passing  over  to  the  northern  hemisphere  to  water 
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these  vast  regions  of  dry  earth,  pursued  a  southerly 
career,  its  stores  of  rain  would  be  spent  over  very 
small  tracts  of  earth,  and  over  immense  regions  of 
water.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  no  other  sys- 
tem than  that  which  it  is  now  believed  is  the 
course  of  the  winds,  could  be  productive  of  the 
great  benefits  which  we  receive  from  them.  The 
southern  hemisphere  may  be  likened  to  an  enor- 
mous boiler;  the  northern,  to  a  huge  condenser, 
by  means  of  which  all  the  moisture  in  the  world 
is  dealt  with  for  distribution. 

The  one  exception,  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plate,  to 
the  absence  of  large  rivers  in  the  south,  serves 
equally  to  prove  the  theory.  If  the  reader  will 
refer  to  a  map  of  the  world,  he  will  perceive  that 
the  North-east  Trade-wind,  which  is  lifted  at  the 
equator,  passes  as  an  upper  current  of  precipita- 
tion over  the  sources  of  the  Plate,  must  have 
crossed  the  equatorial  region  in  about  one  hun- 
dred degrees  west  longitude,  and,  therefore,  hav- 
ing come  from  the  north-east,  must  have  tra- 
versed some  thousands  of  miles  across  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  and  then  meeting,  in  its  southerly  career, 
with  the  lofty  Andes,  becomes  forced  up  by  them 
into  still  higher  regions  of  cold,  draining,  in  its 
ascent,  the  last  drop  of  moisture  from  these  moun- 
tains to  supply  the  solitary  river  of  the  south. 

In  like  manner,  a  reference  to  the  map  will 
show  that  the  north-east  wind  which  traverses 
the  Great  Sahara  of  central  Africa,  is  flung  up  at 
the  equator,  and  thence  passes  over  South  Africa 
in  a  south-westerly  direction,  leaving  no  rain  in 
that  riverless  country.  Again ;  the  same  trade 
which  sweeps  the  sterile,  rainless  steppes  of  Chi- 
nese Tartary,  crosses  the  line  to  the  southward  of 
Ceylon,  and  thence  takes  its  vaporless  way  over 
the  great  Australian  continent,  where  also  there 
are  no  rivers  of  any  size. 

There  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  whirlwinds  at  sea,  or  cyclones,  as  they  are 
termed,  which  goes  far  to  confirm  this  theory  of  our 
Air  Map.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  all  these 
circular  storms  revolve  from  right  to  left;  in  the 
south  they  revolve  from  left  to  right ;  and  these 
arc  precisely  the  courses  indicated  by  the  present 
theory,  which  the  various  currents  of  atmosphere 
take  at  the  two  poles  in  their  return  circuits. 

We  have  thus  given  the  main  features  of  the 
great  wind  roads  of  this  earth,  as  laid  down  by 
Lieutenant  Maury.  There  are,  however,  many 
lesser  tracts — small  footways,  as  it  were — diverg- 
ing from  the  main  trunk  roads  of  the  atmosphere, 
which,  taking  their  course  and  strength  from  the 
varied  surface  of  the  land,  follow  irregular,  and, 
as  yet,  but  little  known  directions.  It  is  to  these, 
and  to  the  confirmation  of  what  is  already  be- 
lieved to  be  the  case,  that  the  attention  of  nauti- 
cal observers  is  wished  to  be  directed ;  so  that,  in 
the  course  of  time,  by  the  united  efforts  of  British 
and  American  navigators,  we  may  be  enabled  to 
fill  up  the  many  blank  and  uncertain  spaces  in  our 
great  Air  Map. — Household  Words. 
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GRADED  SCHOOLS  OF  OHIO. 
The  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Cen- 
tral Schools,  we  find  in  the  National  Intelligencer 
of  the  24th  ult.' 

A  new  class  of  institutions  has  recently  sprung 
up  in  country  villages,  called  Union  Schools.  The 
plan  is,  to  unite  several  small  schools  into  one, 
having  one  supervision,  but  various  departments. 
The  result  is,  more  and  better  instruction  at  less 
expense.  Ohio  has  probably  entered  more  gene- 
rally, more  liberally,  and  more  successfully  into 
the  plan  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  In 
several  instances  school-houses  have  been  erected 
for  the  purpose,  at  the  expense  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  In  Circleville,  a  village 
of  four  thousand  inhabitants,  their  Union  School- 
house,  with  the  land,  cost  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars.  Teachers  receive  salaries  of  eight  hun- 
dred, ten  hundred,  and  even  fifteen  hundred 
dollars. 

The  Union  School  of  Marlborough,  a  village  of 
five  hundred  inhabitants  in  Stark  county,  illus- 
trates the  policy  of  liberal  provision  for  education, 
in  a  manner  worthy  the  attention  of  American 
citizens  generally,  and  the  citizens  of  all  other 
countries.  It  is  very  extended  in  its  plan,  and 
exceedingly  successful  in  its  operations.  From 
the  normal  department  of  the  school  about  sixty 
teachers  have  just  gone  out,  under  the  offer  of 
high  salaries ;  females,  with  equal  qualifications, 
receiving  as  much  as  males. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  of  an  extended  and 
elevated  character.  By  an  apparatus  costing  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars,  a  full  course  of  experimental 
chemistry  is  given ;  the  various  departments  of 
natural  philosophy  fully  illustrated ;  experiments 
on  electricity  and  galvanism  liberally  given ;  phy- 
siology and  comparative  anatomy  illustrated 
by  a  manakin,  and  a  large  variety  of  anatomical 
preparations;  and  by  a  microscope  magnifying 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  surfaces,  vari- 
ous departments  of  botany  and  other  branches  of 
natural  history  are  so  fully  illustrated  as  to  show 
the  beauties  and  the  wonders  of  science. 

For  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
"  constant  and  varied  exercises  in  composition 
are  inseparably  connected  with  every  branch  in 
every  department  of  the  school,  in  which  ortho- 
graphy, etymology,  and  syntax  are  objects  of  un- 
remitting attention."  A  daily  paper  is  also  pre- 
pared alternately  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  read  each  morning  as  the  opening  exercise, 
recognized  as  "  one  of  the  most  useful  features  of 
the  school." 

Departments  for  agriculture  and  engineering 
are,  in  future,  to  be  made  prominent  in  the  plan 
of  the  school.  The  former,  embracing  all  the 
sciences,  will  be  especially  and  practically  illus- 
trated by  chemistry  and  geology,  making  the  ele- 
ments and  the  analysis  of  soils,  and  the  various 
manures  adapted  to  them,  subjects  of  rigid  exami- 


nation and  experiment.  For  engineering,  the 
mathematical  training  will  be  rigorous,  with  a 
thorough  use  of  instruments  in  mensuration,  sur- 
veying, levelling,  plotting,  draughting,  and  de- 
signing. 

"A  rigid  propriety  in  deportment  and  lan- 
guage, a  cheerful  compliance  with  established  re- 
gulations, a  thorough  and  constant  self-control, 
and  a  generous  bearing  towards  others,  and^rare 
and  lofty  religious  sentiments  inculcated,  and  in 
a  good  measure  attained,  in  the  school,  exert  a 
healthful  influence  on  the  habits  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  is  located." 

During  the  last  year  the  school  has  numbered 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  pupils,  more  than 
half  of  whom  were  from  abroad.  The  salary  of 
the  principal  is  one  thousand  dollars.  It  is  a  pub- 
lic school,  opening,  of  course,  these  high  intellec- 
tual and  moral  privileges  to  every  child  in  a  com- 
munity supporting  it,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
available  to  many  teachers  of  other  communities. 

LIFE  A1SD  DEATH. 
"  What  is  life  Father  ?" 

A  battle,  my  child, 
Where  the  strongest  lance  may  fail, 
Where  the  wariest  eyes  may  be  beguiled 
And  the  strongest  heart  may  quail. 
Where  the  foes  are  gathered  on  every  hand, 
And  rest  not  day  nor  night  ; 
And  the  feeble  little  ones  must  stand 
In  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

"  What  is  death  father?" 

"  The  rest  my  child 
Where  the  strife  and  toil  are  o'er, 
And  the  angel  of  God,  who  calm  and  mild 
Says  we  need  fight  no  more  : 
Who  driveth  away  the  demon  band, 
Bids  the  din  of  the  battle  cease; 
Takes  the  banner  and  spear  from  my  failing  hand, 
And  proclaims  an  eternal  Peace." 

<c  Let  me  die  Father,  I  tremble,  I  fear 
To  yield  in  that  terrible  strife," 
"  The  crown  must  be  won  for  Heaven,  dear, 
In  the  battle  field  of  life; 

My  child,  though  the  foes  are  strong  and  tried, 
He  loveth  the  weak  and  small ; 
The  angels  of  Heaven  are  on  thy  side 
And  God  is  over  all." 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  British,  mail- 
steamer  America,  from  Liverpool  on  the  10th  inst., 
arrived  at  Boston  on  the  24lh. 

No  material  change  had  taken  place  in  the  aspect 
of  affairs  in  the  East.  The  four  powers  have  re- 
sumed their  joint  action  in  favor  of  peace  and  have 
recognized,  by  a  formal  protocol,  the  paramount 
importance  of  preserving  the  present  territorial  ar- 
rangements of  Europe.  On  this  basis,  measures 
have  lj>een  taken  to  hold  a  joint  conference,  which 
is  to  be  open  to  the  represenlatives  of  Russia  and 
Turkey,  thus  making  a  conference  ol  six  Commis- 
sioners. The  liberal  party  claim  that  the  present 
opportunity  should  be  seized  to  obtain  the  free  navi- 
i  gation  of  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
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abandonment  of  all  Russian  claims  against  Turkey. 
The  Czar  is  represented  as  alternately  irritated 
and  depressed  at  the  evident  failure  of  his  political 
and  military  schemes,  and  irresolute  in  the  adoption 
of  decided  measures  to  carry  on  the  war  ou  a  grand 
scale,  or  to  conclude  a  lasting  peace. 

No  movements  of  importance  are  reported  on  the 
Danube.    The  Turks  were  fortifying  Kalafat. 

In  Asia,  the  Russians  were  so  hard  pressed  that 
16,000  troops  had  been  sent  to  their  relief.  In  an 
engagement  of  some  magnitude,  near  Areska,  on 
the  4th  ult.,  the  Russians  were  defeated,  leaving  a 
number  of  their  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field 
The  fortresses  of  Saffa  and  Aristan  had  been  taken 
by  assault  by  Selim  Pasha.  Akhalzikh,  in  Georgia, 
had  also  been  captured  by  the  Turks. 

Baron  Brack  has  informed  the  Porte  that  Austria 
will  support  the  neutrality  of  Servia,  and  the  Sultan 
replies  that  he  will  compel  Servia  to  renounce  her 
neutrality,  and  has  given  orders  to  that  effect.  Aus- 
tria is  said  to  be  making  active  preparations  to  as- 
sist Servia. 

France. — Louis  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  ad- 
dressed a  formal  representation  to  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  charging  him  with  having  brought  about 
the  late  "  fusion  "  of  the  two  branches  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  which  took  place  at  Vienna,  between 
the  Count  of  Chambord  and  the  Duke  of  Nemours. 
The  Emperor  gives  the  Belgian  Government  notice, 
that  upon  the  first  movement  of  the  coalesced  Bour- 
bons against  the  French  government,  an  army  will 
be  marched  into  Belgium.  The  late  rapid  move- 
ments of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown  of  Belgium,  are  understood  to  have  referred 
to  the  fusion. 

Spain. — Reports  are  prevalent  of  movements 
among  the  Carlist  Chiefs. 

Montevideo.  —  A  change  of  government  has 
taken  place  in  Montevideo,  without  bloodshed,  the 
late  President,  Giro,  and  his  ministers  having  taken 
refuge  in  some  of  the  foreign  ships  of  War  in  the 
harbor.  The  new  government  is  composed  of  a 
triumvirate  of  generals— Flores,  Paxheso  and  Fruc- 
tus  Rivera.  It  is  thought  that  Flores  will  be  nomi- 
nated to  the  Presidency. 

Mexico.— Mexican  papers  state  that  2,000  men 
have  been  sent  to  the  Pacific  coast,  to  defend  the 
country  against  the  invasions  of  filibustering  expe- 
ditions. 

A  valuable  gold  placer  has  been  discovered  in 
Sonora,  north  of  the  village  of  Tubutama.  The 
Apache  Indians  prevent  its  being  worked,  but  the 
Government  has  sent  a  reinforcement  to  the  troops 
for  the  protection  of  the  place. 

A  report  from  Gen.  Gadsden  informs  that  Santa 
Anna's  {."overnment  has  favorably  received  his  pro- 
position to  concede  the  right  of  way,  for  a  Railroad 
to  the  Pacific,  through  territory  south  of  the  bound- 
ary line  of  the  United  States. 

Honduras. — Advices  from  Honduras  stale  that 
the  contract  for  the  new  interoceanic  route  to  the 
Pacific,  through  Honduras,  has  been  completed,  and 
that  a  special  agent  has  been  sent  to  Washington 
by  the  government  of  Honduras,  to  effect  a  treaty 
with  tins  country  for  more  intimate  relations, and  to 
perfect  the  arrangements  for  the  opening  of  this 
new  communication  with  the  Pacific  coast  of  this 
continent. 

Cuda.— The  yellow  fever  still  prevails,  to  some 
extent,  in  Havana. 
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Several  political  arrests  have  been  made,  and  an 
order  has  been  issued  forbidding  any  Spaniard  to 
leave  the  Island,  on  pain  of  condign  punishment. 

An  American  citizen  had  been  ordered  to  leave 
the  Island  within  six  days. 

California. — The  steamship  Northern  Light, 
from  San  Juan  del  Norte,  arrived  at  New  York  on 
the  24th,  bringing  dates  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
1st  inst. 

The  rainy  season  commenced  on  the  14th  ultimo. 
The  rain  had  filled  the  gulches  and  raised  the  rivers, 
and  the  works  of  the  dry  season  were  closed.  The 
diggings  in  the  river-beds  had  been  abandoned,  and, 
though  the  rise  was  not  great,  many  valuable  dams, 
flumes.  &c,  had  been  swept  away. 

Preparations  for  next  summer  are  making  among 
the  miners,  and  canals,  to  be  finished  by  the  6th 
month,  have  been  commenced  on  the  North  Yuba, 
Middle  Yuba,  and  North  Fork  of  the  American 
river.    Many  similar  enterprises  are  contemplated. 

A  number  of  new  diggings  have  been  discovered. 

A  lead  two  hundred  feet  wide,  evidently  once  the 
bed  of  a  stream,  has  been  found  under  a  mountain, 
and  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Middle  Yuba, 
near  by.  In  this  lead  aie  found  the  remains  of  trees, 
some  rotten,  others  petrified,  others  changed  into  a 
mineral  resembling  sulphate  of  iron. 

Several  valuable  quartz  veins  have  been  opened 
in  El  Dorado;  and  some  discoveries  have  bpen 
made  in  Calaveras  which,  it  is  thought,  will  raise 
the  latter  to  a  high  position  among  the  quartz 
counties. 

From  a  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  it 
appears  that  the  Slate  debt  is  $3,197,688,  and  the 
yearly  interest  $231,912, 

Domestic — Congress. — In  the  Senate,  on  the 
20th,  a  number  of  petitions  and  resolutions  were 
presented.  Senator  Sumner  offered  a  resolution, 
which  was  adopted,  directing  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  to  inquiie  whether  the 
charges  on  lelteis  carried  by  the  ocean  steamersare 
not  unnecessary  and  bnrthensome,  and  whether 
something  may  not  be  done  to  secure  the  benefits 
of  cheap  ocean  postage.  1 

A  remonstrance  from  citizens  of  New  York 
against  the  ratification  of  the  International  Copy- 
right treaty,  and  a  bill  for  the  payment  of  French 
Spoliations,  were  appropriately  referred  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  the  20th.  A  resolution  instructing  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  to  consider  the  expe- 
diency of  appointing  a  Commission  to  prepare  a 
code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Indian  tribes 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  was  agreed 
to. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  19th,  a 
bill  was  reported  making  appropriations  for  the  Ci- 
vil and  Diplomatic  expenses  of  the  Government  for 
the  year  ending  6th  mouth,  1855;  also  a  bill  for 
supplying  the  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for 
the  year  ending  6lh  month,  1851.  On  the  20th,  a 
bill  was  reported  authorizing  the  construction  of  six 
first-class  steam  frigates  for  Government.  On  the 
3 1st,  a  bill  providing  for  he  establishment  of  the 
Territory  of  Nebraska,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Teriitories. 

The  Senate  of  South  Carolina  has  passed  a  bill 
to  amend  the  law  in  relation  to  colored  seamen.  It 
provides  that  masters  of  vessels  shallgiv  e  bond  and 
security  for  the  continuance  of  such  persons  on 
board  their  vesssls  while  in  port.  It  is  thought  the 
bill  will  become  a  law. 
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On  the  proclamation  of  this  alteration  of  the 
law  in  favor  of  those  who  conscientiously  dis- 
sented from  the  Lutheran  church,  the  Friends 
of  Stavanger  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  king, 
the  following  grateful  acknowledgment : 
"  Translation  of  an  Address  on  behalf  of  the 

Society  of  Friends,  in  and  near  Stavanger,  in 

Norway  ;  to  Oscar,  King  of  Sweden,  Norway, 

&c  J-  % 
"  To  King  Oscar  ! 

"We,  who  are  a  people  called  Friends,  but 
known  by  the  name  of  Dissenters  in  Norway,  as- 
sume the  liberty  in  these  lines,  to  express,  in 
true  and  sincere  love,  our  gratitude  to  thee,  0 
king !  for  the  law  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
so  large  and  free  exercise  of  religion,  which  thou, 
in  thy  generosity,  hast  granted  us ;  a  law  which, 
in  any  former  age,  would  scarcely  have  even  been 
asked  to  be  permitted  in  the  land  of  Norway. 
We  believe  that  herein,  (we  dare  to  say)  that 
thou,  O  king,  hast  shewn  a  pre-eminence  over 
thy  predecessors,  who  were  kings  of  the  same 
country. 

"And  that  it  is  from  the  Most  High,  this  ex- 
cellent judgment  and  disposition  of  mind  is — to 
loosen  the  bands  of  conscience,  for  peaceable  and 
Christian  minded  subjects,  that  they  might  wor- 
ship and  adore  God  in  the  manner  they  believe 
to  be  right. 

"  If  this  step,  and  this  excellent  judgment 
should  often  again  be  proved,  thou  wilt  never 
come  to  repent  even  unto  thy  latest  breath ; 
whilst  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  fear  dwell 
in  thy  heart. 

"We  believe,  also,  that  thy  dear  deceased 
father  had  a  mind  in  union  with  it ;  under  whom 


we  have  lived  subject  to  his  government,  all  the 
time  of  his  reign  in  Norway ;  although,  for  con- 
science sake,  we  have  suffered  under  his  rule, 
by  the  old  laws  continuing  in  force  in  the  land. 
We  also  certainly  believe  it  was  quite  contrary 
to  his  will,  which  he  in  many  respects  showed, 
by  his  affectionate  and  tender  mind  and  judg- 
ment towards  us,  when  our  sufferings  came  to 
his  knowledge. 

"  We  have  the  same  hope  in  thee,  0  king  ! 
(should)  similar  circumstances  occur  to  us,  in 
our  honest  regard  for  conscience.  And  since 
thou  hast  shewn  so  much  favor,  and  such  a 
Christian  disposition  towards  us,  so  we  desire,  for 
these  and  other  reasons,  that  the  love  of  the 
eternal  and  true  God  may  not  only  be  as  a  heav- 
enly visitation  to  thy  soul  from  the  Most  High, 
but  that  it  may  continue  to  grow  from  one  de- 
gree of  pureness  to  another,  and  be  known  of 
thee  as  a  fountain  of  peace,  springing  forth  to 
eternal  life  in  thy  heart.  This  is  the  true  great- 
ness by  which  the  thrones  of  kings  and  princes 
are  established,  and  is  of  more  worth  than  earthly 
crowns.  This  was  the  fountain  from  whence 
king  Solomon  obtained  his  great  wisdom,  and 
which  he  sought  for  before  earthly  crowns,  and 
after  which  he  cried  to  the  Most  High,  to  obtain 
wisdom  to  reign  over  a  great  people  ;  and,  so  long- 
as  he  lived  in  the  fear  of  God,  it  was  well  with 
him. 

"  We  desire,  fervently,  that  a  portion  of  this 
spirit  of  true  wisdom,  may  also  in  the  same  way 
be  thine  ;  and  that  we,  thy  subjects,  may  also  be 
in  a  fervent  and  daily  endeavor  to  get  a  part  in 
it,  and  continue  to  grow  in  it,  which  always  leads 
to  humility ;  so  would  the  equity  of  thy  spirit, 
and  obedience  to  the  same  from  thy  subjects, 
meet  each  other.  And  thus,  as  we  have  lived 
in  peace  and  obedience  under  the  government  of 
thy  father,  to  all  his  equitable  laws  and  com- 
mands, which  we  did  not  feel  to  be  in  opposition 
to  the  laws  of  God;  we  also  hereby  promise, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  as  good  subjects,  to 
shew  the  same  obedience  to  thee,  0  King !  to 
thy  government  and  authority. 

"  We  believe  that  this  is  the  binding  duty  of 
all  under  this  Christian  profession ;  and  we  be- 
lieve obedience  to  be  the  first,  sole,  and  right  ho- 
nor, with  which  we  can  honor  our  king,  govern- 
ment, and  superiors  in  authority. 

"And  as  we  wish  that  the  mercy  of  God  may 
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rest  upon  thee,  thy  house,  and  people ;  and  that 
thou,  0  king,  mayest  seek  after  both  heavenly 
and  earthly  peace,  and  rule  over  thy  land  and 
people  in  the  same,  and  therein  end  thy  days  in 
the  Lord's  appointed  time.  This  is  the  sincere 
wish,  for  thee  and  all  men,  of  us,  thy  well-wish- 
ing subjects,  in,  and  near  Stavanger,  in  Norway, 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  formerly  known 
under  the  name  of  Quakers.  On  behalf  of  this 
little  society,  and  in  its  fellowship,  we  hope  by 
faithfulness  to  continue, 

"  King  Oscar's  obedient  subjects, 
"  Stavanger,  12th  of  8th  mo.,  1845. 

"  By  E.  Tasted." 

We  will  now  present  the  reader  with  one  more 
letter  from  the  pen  of  Ener  Rasmussen,  written 
in  Danish,  to  a  Friend  of  Sunderland. 

8th  mo.  30th,  1845.  "  Although  I  and  thou 
are  personally  unknown  to  each  other,  I  believe 
we  yet  do  know  each  other  in  the  hidden  man. 
I  feel  a  true  union  in  my  spirit  with  you,  the 
Friends  in  England.  Often  am  I  in  my  loneli- 
ness turned  towards  you  in  love  and  sweet  fel- 
lowship in  my  spirit,  even  as  if  I  were  amongst 
you.  This  fellowship  has  its  source  in  Christ, 
the  true  vine  tree,  in  whom  all  true  unity  and 
fellowship  consist. 

f(  Your  love  is  great  toward  us,  and  the  con- 
cei*n  you  have  evinced  in  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral things,  is  much  appreciated  ;  and,  I  believe, 
yet  more  precious  in  the  sight  of  G-od,  who  re- 
joices to  behold  his  love  poured  forth  on  earth, 
as  it  is  in  heaven. 

"  You  are  much  mentioned  amongst  the  young 
Friends,  and  love  bursts  forth  from  them  towards 
you.  I  trust  all  will  be  to  the  praise  and  honor 
of  Him  who  has  thus  united  us  together  in  the 
spirit. 

"I  will  now  inform  thee  of  a  great  visitation 
of  grace  from  on  high,  which  was  felt  in  our  meet- 
ing on  the  first  First  day  in  the  fifth  month  last. 
I  believe  the  Lord's  presence  was  near  the  as- 
sembly, and  was  felt  by  all  present,  as  our  dear 
friend,  Endre  Dahl,  stood  up  and  publicly  bore 
testimony  amongst  us.  A  shaking  or  motion 
was  felt  by  the  whole  assembly.  He  has  also 
appeared  in  ministry  a  few  times  since,  and  has 
travelled  to  visit  Friends  who  live  at  a  distance 
from  Stavanger,  and  who  lack  ability  frequently 
to  attend  our  meeting.  I  have  also  been  with 
him  on  a  visit  to  some  Friends. 

"  We  are  now  granted  religious  liberty  by  the 
king  of  Norway ;  and,  perhaps,  Elias  Tasted  or 
Endre  Dahl  will  send  a  copy  of  the  law  to  thee, 
by  which  thou  canst  see  how  great  our  liberty  is. 

"  It  was  determined,  in  our  two  months'  meet- 
ing, held  in  the  sixth  month  last,  that,  in  the 
sixth  month  of  each  year,  all  Friends  in  Norway, 
who  live  at  a  distance  from  Stavanger,  should  be 
invited  to  meet  as  regularly  as  possible  for  them, 
as  many  have  a  dangerous  voyage  to  travel;  and 
that  all  things  relating  to  the  two  months'  meet- 


ing, which  have  occurred  during  the  year,  should 
then  be  discussed  and  considered. 

"  Perhaps  we  may  venture  secretly  to  look  for 
some  one  from  England  to  visit  us  at  Stavanger. 
It  would  be  very  acceptable  to  us,  if  it  were  the 
Lord's  will.  Friends  are  well,  except  two  wo- 
men, who  are  very  feeble.  And  now  thou  art 
affectionately  saluted  from  thy  friend  and  fellow 
pilgrim,  Ener  Rasmussen." 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  an  individual  accus- 
tomed to  attend  meetings  at  Stavanger,  had  oc- 
casion, with  her  husband,  to  come  over  to  New- 
castle, where  they  were  kindly  noticed  by  several 
Friends.  On  their  return  home,  they  mentioned 
the  surprise  with  which  they  had  observed,  in 
the  houses  of  Friends,  a  departure  from  that  an- 
cient simplicity  which  the  early  Friends  were 
accustomed  to  observe,  both  in  their  apparel,  and 
in  the  furniture  of  their  houses.  This  being  re- 
ported to  the  dear  Friends  of  Stavanger,  gave 
them  pain ;  and  proves  the  need  we  have,  as 
members  of  a  Society  hitherto  so  remarkable  for 
its  self-denial,  and  abstinence  from  an  indulgence 
in  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world, 
to  be  very  careful  in  an  adherence  to  that  inno- 
cency  and  simplicity  of  life  and  manners  which 
was  so  impressively  inculcated  by  our  Lord,  when 
he  warned  his  disciples  against  the  pursuit  of 
such  things  ;  adding,  "After  all  these  things  do 
the  nations  of  the  world  seek ;  and  be  not  ye 
like  unto  them." 

In  a  letter  to  a  Friend  of  Newcastle,  the  writer 
remarks :  "They  are  telling  some  things  which 
are  a  grief  to  tender-hearted  Friends,  and  which, 
they  say,  only  worldly-minded  people  do,  as  it  is 
not  useful  for  any  thing  but  to  gaze  upon.  Friends 
ask  me,  Is  that  true  ?  and  have  Friends  liberty 
to  do  it  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  Friends'  princi- 
ples ?  Are  they  not  more  separated  from  the 
world  than  this  ?  Such  questions  do  -they  put 
to  me,  because  I  never  told  any  body  of  such 
things  amongst  you,  although  I  saw  it  when  with 
you,  and  looked  upon  it  as  superfluity ;  your 
great  love  covered  it  to  me." 

There  is  so  much  instruction  to  be  derived 
from  this  little  occurrence,  that  the  Editor  is 
best  satisfied  to  give  it  a  place  in  these  pages,  as 
an  excitement  to  greater  circumspection,  lest  we 
unhappily  offend  or  give  occasion  of  stumbling 
to  any  of  the  little  awakened  tender-hearted  ones 
of  Christ's  flock,  who  are  earnestly  enquiring 
after  the  true  way  to  the  kingdom  of  God;  and 
whose  eyes  have  been  measurably  opened  to  see 
that  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  [the  carnal  mind,]  the 
lusts  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  are  not  of 
the  Father,  but  of  the  world. 

AVe  now  come  to  another  remarkable  event  in 
the  history  of  the  little  community  of  Friends  in 
Norway ;  the  religious  visit  paid  to  them  in  the 
summer  of  1846,  by  our  dear  Friends,  Edwin  0. 
Tregellcs  and  John  Budge,  of  Cornwall,  and 
Isaac  Sharp,  of  Darlington.    It  cannot  be  better 
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described  than  it  is  by  a  letter  to  a  Friend  from 
one  of  the  party. 

Isaac  Sharp's  account  of  the  visit  paid  to 
Friends  in  Norway,  dated  on  board  of  the  Count- 
ess of  Lonsdale  steamer,  on  her  voyage  from 
Hambro'  to  London,  8th  mo.  5th,  1846 : 
"  My  dear  Friend, 

"  I  remember  thy  request  for  any  information 
I  could  give  thee  in  reference  to  the  interesting 
little  band  in  Norway,  professing  similar  views 
to  those  of  Friends ;  and  I  wish  to  comply  there- 
with, although  the  attempt  may  be  a  very  im- 
perfect one.     At  Stavanger,  the  members,  at- 
tenders  and  children,  number  nearly  100 ;  but  of 
these,  only  18  adults  are  considered  in  member- 
ship.   Five  meetings  are  kept  up  at  different 
places.   In  four  of  these,  there  are  two  meetings 
held  on  First  day,  and  one  during  the  week. 
The  entire  number  may  be  stated  thus  :  members, 
40 ;  their  children,  18 ;  attenders,  63  ;  their 
children,  44 ;  total,  165.    Included  in  this  num- 
ber is  Elias  B.  Tasted,  once  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
England,  who  retains  a  lively  sense  of  the  word 
of  God  in  those  years  long  gone  by,  when,  in 
their  assemblies  on  shipboard,  literally  the  two 
or  three  together,  the  presence  of  their  Lord  was 
known  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them.    It  appears 
the  little  Society  may  take  its  date  about  the 
year  1814.    In  1818,  they  were  visited  in  Nor- 
way, in  Gospel  love,  by  William  Allen  and  Ste- 
phen Grellet;  and  in  1822  by  Thomas  Shillitoe. 
Ten  years  after  this,  in  1832,  arose  a  strong  trial 
of  faith ;  there  was  a  division  among  this  little 
band,  on  the  subject  of  discipline.    There  were 
some  who  attempted  to  break  down  this  whole- 
some restraint,  and,  failing  to  do  so,  left  the  So- 
ciety.   The  company  was  so  small  for  a  time, 
that  I  think  not  more  than  four  assembled  with 
E.  E.  Tasted,  for  public  worship.    The  firm  at- 
tachment to  the  good  order  of  the  Society,  and 
the  faithfulness  of  those  who  were  thus  left,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  blessed ;  for,  in  a  little  time, 
most  of  those  who  went  out,  were  given  to  see 
their  error,  and  were  favored  to  return,  and  have 
remained  faithful  since.    The  present  neat  and 
comfortable  meeting-house  was  erected  chiefly 
by  E.  E.  Tasted,  in  1842.    The  contemplation 
of"  his  steady  Christian  course — the  sweetness  of 
his  spirit — his  tenderness  and  love,  are  deeply 
interesting  and  instructive.    His  health,  which 
is  variable,  has  of  late  gradually  declined;  and 
on  this,  he  remarked  feelingly, — '  I  often  think 
my  time  is  not  long ;  and  when  I  heard  of  your 
intended  visit,  I  was  so  unwell,  I  thought  only 
to  see  you,  while  I  was  on  my  bed.'    We  visited 
his  school,  and  found  19  boys  and  8  girls,  to- 
gether 27.    It  has  raised  my  admiration,  many 
times,  to  see  how  much  has  been  done  by  this 
single-eyed  and  simple-hearted  company ;  whose 
love  to  all  around  them,  bears  with  it  a  precious 
evidence  of  true  discipleship.    But  this  did  not 
close  our  eyes  to  the  rapidly  increasing  demands 
on  their  care  for  education,  and  to  the  ineffi- 
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ciency  of  their  present  provision ;  nor  to  the 
want  of  space  for  the  scholars  when  assembled ; 
and  the  trust  was  raised,  that  prompt  measures 
will  be  taken  to  aid  them,  in  supplying  the  ex- 
isting deficiencies  in  this  very  important  portion 
of  their  economy. 

"  We  left  London  on  the  6th  of  6th  mo.,  1846, 
and  arrived  at  Stavanger  on  the  21st;  and  on 
the  25th  their  first  general  meeting  was  held, 
preceded  by  their  two  months'  meeting,  in  which 
there  was  one  application  for  membership.  The 
report  was  favorable,  and,  on  due  consideration, 
the  request  was  acceded  to.  Another  applica- 
tion, after  solid  deliberation,  was  deferred.  A 
third  application  was  recorded,  and  an  appoint- 
ment made  to  visit  accordingly,  and  report.  The 
order  and  regularity  with  which  the  business  was 
conducted — the  brief  but  solid  manner  in  which 
their  sentiments  were  expressed,  and  the  so- 
briety of  their  demeanor,  were  very  agreeable. 
The  business  of  the  general  meeting  was  short, 
but  satisfactory  ;  and  its  continuance  will,  I  trust, 
prove  a  strength  and  blessing.  A  committee  of 
five  of  their  number  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
Friends  from  England,  on  certain  difficulties 
they  have  felt  in  reference  to  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  on  some  of  the  measures  re- 
cently proposed  by  the  educational  staff,  in  refe- 
rence thereto.  The  tender  care  manifested,  lest 
by  seeking  relief  from  their  present  burdens, 
they  should  in  any  manner  become  involved  in 
difficulty,  was  striking ;  and  we  endeavored  to 
encourage  their  honest  desire,  patiently  to  suffer 
rather  than  take  any  step  not  sufficiently  clear. 
One  poor  Friend,  for  a  demand  of  two  shillings 
for  the  school  tax,  which  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously pay,  on  account  of  the  doctrines  taught, 
had  three  fishing  nets  taken  away,  valued  at  forty 
shillings.  It  was  agreed,  that,  in  future,  an  ac- 
count of  '  sufferings '  shall  be  prepared,  and 
brought  up  annually  to  the  general  meeting. 
There  was  a  solemn  sense,  that  the  presence  of 
the  Great  Head  of  the  church  had  been  known 
amongst  us,  under  which  the  meeting  closed,  on 
Elias  Tasted's  reading  the  minute,  1  agreeing  to 
meet  again  on  the  last  First  day  in  the  6th  mo. 
of  the  year  1847,  if  the  Lord  permit.' 

"After  spending  two  weeks  at  Stavanger,  we 
felt  a  peaceful  release  from  further  labor  there. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  on  First  day  after- 
noon, we  took  leave  one  of  another.  Great  ten- 
derness prevailed,  and  many  wept,  both  male  and 
female.  We  parted  in  love,  and,  I  trust,  under 
a  sense  of  prayerful  pleading  one  for  another. 
Our  own  spirits  having  been  contrited,  and 
our  sympathies  awakened  for  this  deeply  inte- 
resting little  flock,  under  a  precious  sense 
that,  as  they  abide  faithful,  it  is  their  heavenly 
Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  them  the  king- 
dom. Endre  Dahl,  who  acted  as  our  interpreter, 
greatly  to  our  comfort  and  satisfaction,  kindly 
gave  up  his  time,  and  consented  to  accompany 
us  to  Bergen  and  Christiania.   It  is  about  seven 
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years  since  lie  joined  the  Society  at  Stavanger, 
and  something  more  than  twelve  months  since 
he  first  spoke  as  a  minister.  His  service  in  that 
time  has  been  much  to  the  comfort  of  his  friends. 
He  was  repeatedly  engaged  in  the  exercise  of 
his  gift,  while  we  were  present,  to  the  tendering 
of  many  hearts.  His  knowledge  of  English  was 
chiefly  acquired  at  Newcastle,  his  desire  to  learn 
which,  was  greatly  increased  by  the  anticipation 
that,  at  some  future  period,  he  might  be  useful 
as  an  interpreter.  A  further  acquaintance  with 
the  construction  of  his  own  language,  as  well  as 
that  of  England,  would,  he  thinks,  be  of  great 
service ;  and,  I  am  not  without  hope,  the  next 
winter  may  witness  some  additional  expenditure 
of  time  and  money,  in  the  attainment  of  this  very 
desirable  object.  Ten  public  meetings  were  held 
in  Norway,  and  two  on  shipboard,  at  Gottenburgh. 
Of  the  foregoing,  one  was  held  at  Stavanger,  in 
the  national  school  room,  which  was  veiy  ] 
crowded  ;  about  six  hundred  attended.  Another 
was  held  at  Bergen,  and  another  at  Christiania, 
the  capital  of  Norway.  A  very  serious  responsi- 
bility was  felt  in  thus  appointing  meetings  where 
none  had  been  held  before.  The  day  following 
the  one  on  which  the  meeting  was  held  at  Ber- 
gen, I  think  not  fewer  than  fifty  individuals 
called  to  ask  for  tracts.  It  was  at  this  place  we 
received  an  interesting  call  from  W.  A.  Putter, 
whose  lively  recollection  of  Thomas  Shillitoe, 
when  here  in  1822,  was  very  agreeable ;  and 
whose  parting  words,  he  informed  us,  were  ex- 
pressive of  a  trust,  that,  though  they  should  meet 
no  more  on  earth,  they  would  be  favored  to  unite 
in  a  brighter  and  a  better  world.  The  whole  of 
the  meetings,  although  preceded  very  often  by 
deep  and  united  exercise,  proved  relieving  to  our 
minds  ;  and  many  of  them  were  largely  and  pre- 
ciously crowned  with  peace.  In  the  remem- 
brance of  the  past,  earnest  is  the  longing  of  my 
mind,  that  the  day  may  not  be  distant  when  on 
Sweden,  as  on  Norway,  may  be  conferred  the 
blessing  of  religious  liberty;  and  I  have  a  trust, 
that  this  result  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  ensue. 
In  passing  from  Stavanger  to  Bergen,  which  voy- 
age of  more  than  100  miles,  among  countless 
islands  and  a  rocky  shore,  was  performed  in  an 
open  boat,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  a 
crew  of  those  who  profess  with  Friends  at  Sta- 
vanger, two  of  whom  were  members.  Their 
kindness  and  consideration  for  our  comfort,  and 
their  agreeable  and  satisfactory  deportment,  were 
very  acceptable.  The  meetings  which  were  ap- 
pointed between  these  two  places  were  chiefly 
among  a  simple-hearted  people,  some  of  whom 
had  conscientiously  withdrawn  from  the  public 
worship  j  and  many,  I  believe,  were  thankful  for 
our  visit.  My  beloved  companions,  E.  O.  Tre- 
gcllcs  and  John  Budge,  were  often  largely  and 
instructively  engaged.  The  cordiality  evinced 
at  the  close  of  some  of  these  meetings,  was  con- 
firming, and  tended  to  raise  anew  the  tribute  of 
thanksgiving  and  of  praise  to  Him,  who  we  ven- 
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tured  from  time  to  time  to  believe,  had  both 
commissioned  and  qualified  for  his  service. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  OLIVE  LEAF  MOVEMENT.* 

We  know  that  the  members  of  our  Olive  Leaf 
Circles  are  exposed  sometimes  to  a  good  deal  of 
satirical  banter.  Good  tempered  rather  than 
malicious  it  no  doubt  generally  is ;  it  neverthe- 
less is  a  trial  which  tests  the  temper  and  courage 
of  those  who  are  exposed  to  it.  It  is  more  hu- 
miliating to  be  laughed  at  than  to  be  argued 
with,  even  when  we  are  sure  that  it  would  be  a 
harder  task  for  our  opponents  to  raise  an  argu- 
ment. It  is,  however,  encouraging  to  know  that 
many  earnest  and  thoughtful  men  are  beginning 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  Olive  Leaf 
Movement  as  a  good  practical  educational  effort; 
I  one  that  is  furnishing  material  for  a  future  pub- 
i  lie  opinion,  before  which  the  system  of  war  is 
doomed  to  fall ;  and  as  an  association  tending  to 
promote  friendly  and  unsectarian  intercourse  and 
union  among  its  widely-extended  members. 

We  are  permitted  to  publish  (and  we  do  so 
with  a  grateful  sense  of  its  extreme  value  to  the 
cause)  the  following  letter  from  Richard  Cobden, 
addressed  to  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Olive 
Leaf  Circle.  We  know  nothing  which  could 
more  strengthen  and  encourage  our  members, 
than  this  cordial  and  unequivocal  testimony  from 
one  of  the  clearest  thinkers  and  most  practical 
men  of  the  age.  When  teased  with  the  ques- 
tion, "What  can  a  few  ladies  do?"  every  mem- 
ber of  a  Circle  may  now  refer  the  incredulous 
papa  or  brother,  or  neighbor,  to  Richard  Cob- 
den's  letter,  and  will  feel  that  approbation  from 
such  a  quarter  is  more  than  compensation  for  all 
the  opposition  they  may  have  had  to  encounter. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  ,  My  wife  tells  me 

that  you  are  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  '  Olive  Leaf 
Circle'  at  your  house,  and  that  she  ought  to  be 
represented  there  by  a  letter  from  me,  to  be  read 
to  your  friends.  If  I  had  thought  that  anything 
that  I  could  say  would  have  afforded  you  the 
slightest  encouragement  to  persevere  in  your  no- 
ble efforts,  I  would  have  written  to  you  long  ago. 
All  that  I  desire  to  impress  on  you,  is  the  value 
of  your  own  labors.  Do  not  underrate  the  im- 
portance of  the  fact  that  a  few  ladies  meet  to  de- 
vise plans  for  promoting  the  cause  of  peace.  They 
could  not  meet  to  forward  an  object  which  had 
not  humanity,  mercy,  and  justice  on  its  side. 
Perhaps  you  are  sometimes  asked,  or  the  practi- 
cal question  obtrudes  itself  upon  your  own 
thoughts,  '  What  can  a  few  ladies  do  to  put  the 
world  right  in  a  case  of  such  enormous  magni- 
tude, and  where  the  evil  is  old  as  the  world  it- 
self?' I  will  give  you  an  answer  to  this  trouble- 
some question.  As  a  busy  and  practical  politi- 
cian, I   beg  to   assure  all   such  impertinent 

•For  a  notice  of  the  Olive  Leaf  Mission,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  vol.  5,  page  770,  of  Friends'  Review. 
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inquirers,  that  nothing  is  so  calculated  to  nerve 
our  arms,  and  impart  confidence  to  us  in  the 
struggle  of  public  life,  as  to  know  that  the  active 
sympathy  of  the  ladies  is  on  our  side.  There- 
fore, even  as  a  question  of  moral  power,  you  may 
be  assured  that  you  are  contributing  to  the  tri- 
umph of  the  cause  of  peace. 

"  But  this,  my  dear  friend,  is  a  very  unworthy 
test  of  the  propriety  of  your  efforts ;  for,  even  if 
you  shall  fail  altogether  to  accomplish  the  good 
end  you  have  in  view,  still  Grod  will  no  less  smile 
upon  the  attempt.  The  blessing  which  is  pro- 
mised to  peace-makers  is  not  contingent  upon  the 
success  of  their  labors.  A  truthful,  earnest,  and 
persevering  pursuit  of  that  heavenly  object  is  all 
that  is  expected  from  us ;  and  this  can  be  ful- 
filled as  easily,  nay,  I  venture  to  say,  more  so,  by 
the  most  sensitive  and  delicate  woman,  as  by  the 
most  rugged  of  men. 

"  Persevere,  then,  in  your  good  work.  Scatter 
your  Olive  Leaves  like  seed  abroad,  and  do  not 
doubt  that  they  will  produce  fruit  after  their 
kind.  Some  of  them  may,  perchance,  fall  on 
barren  soil ;  but  others,  like  the  mustard  seed  of 
the  parable,  will  grow  into  a  stately  tree,  in 
whose  branches  the  birds  of  the  air — aye,  even 
the  birds  of  prey  which  now  haunt  the  battle- 
field— will  delight  to  shelter. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Mrs.   , 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  R.  Cobden." 

London  Friend.'] 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  NEAL  DOW. 

Portland,  Nov.  28,  1853. 

E.  C.  Delavan,  Esq. :  Dear  Sir : — You  ask  of 
me  for  publication  in  your  forthcoming  paper,  a 
brief  statement  of  our  experience  of  the  effects  of 
the  Maine  Law,  and  of  my  opinion  of  its  pros* 
pective  results  in  Maine.  A  full  and  circum- 
stantial answer  to  your  request  could  not  be  very 
briefly  given,  but  would  be  of  great  interest  to 
all  persons  who  are  warmly  engaged  in  the  Tem- 
perance Enterprise. 

Immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Washingtonian  movement  in  this  country  in 
1841,  the  anti-grog  shop  agitation  was  com- 
menced in  Maine,  and  carried  on  with  consider- 
able activity.  The  old-fashioned  license  laws 
were  then  the  law  in  this  State;  and  the  result 
of  the  attacks  upon  the  system  was,  that  it  fell 
into  disuse  almost  entirely.  Public  opinion  was 
so  far  enlightened  upon  the  subject  of  legal  pro- 
tection to  tippling  shops,  that  there  were  but  very 
few  towns  in  the  whole  of  this  great  State,  where 
licenses  were  granted;  almost  everywhere,  they 
were  refused  to  the  traders  who  applied  for  them 
as  had  been  their  wont. 

The  rum  trade,  however,  continued  as  usual, 
as  did  the  efforts  against  it  of  the  friends  of 
Temperance,  until,  in  1846,  we  procured  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  striking  down  forever  in  Maine 


the  license  system,  and  declaring  that  whosoever 
should  sell  such  liquors,  should  do  it  "  against 
law,  equity  and  a  good/  conscience."  That  law 
also  provided  for  penalties,  so  insignificant  in 
amount  that  the  rum  trade  was  not  materially 
checked  by  it.  It  is  true  that,  in  all  parts  of 
the  State,  some  men  abandoned  the  trade  when 
it  was  thus  stigmatized  by  the  law. 

But,  generally,  the  tippling  shops  were  kept 
open  as  before,  and  intemperance  prevailed 
throughout  the  State.  We  had  wholesale  dealers 
in  all  our  cities  and  large  towns,  and  retailers 
everywhere,  that  the  weak  and  irresolute,  or  the 
young  and  inexperienced,  could  be  found  to  pa- 
tronize them. 

The  cost,  in  cash,  of  the  liquors  sold  at  that 
time  in  the  State,  was  estimated  at  the  lowest  to 
be  two  millions  of  dollars  per  year,  involving  an 
additional  cost,  directly  and  indirectly,  of  two 
I  millions  more  at  least,  making  a  total  annual  cost 
to  the  people  of  Maine,  of  the  grog-shop  system, 
of  four  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  The  only 
speech  made  in  the  Senate  against  the  Maine 
Law,  at  the  time  of  its  enactment,  was  by  a  Sen- 
ator who  was  a  large  wholesale  and  retail  ram- 
seller,  who  declared  that  the  stock  of  liquors  then 
in  the  State,  and  liable  to  be  seized  and  destroy- 
ed under  that  law,  was  of  the  value  of  half  a 
million  of  dollars. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  rum  trade  in 
Maine,  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Maine 
Law.  Instantly  the  wholesale  trade  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  open  sale  of  liquors  by  retail  ceased. 
In  many  parts  of  the  State,  grog-shops  are  tho- 
roughly exterminated;  and  in  no  city,  town  or 
village  in  the  State,  is  there  such  a  thing  as  open 
rum-selling.  Everywhere  that  trade  is  under 
the  ban  of  the  law,  and  is  regarded  as  infamous, 
as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
State  and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  the 
mandate  has  gone  forth  that  it  shall  be  destroyed. 
The  people  of  Maine  have  resolved  that  the  ex- 
periment shall  be  fairly  and  fully  tried  of  living 
without  grog-shops,  and  if  the  result  shall  be 
found  to  be  bad,  it  will  be  easy  for  them  to  go 
back  to  the  old  system ;  but  at  all  events  and  at 
any  cost  the  experiment  will  be  thoroughly  tried 
in  Maine ;  so  say  the  people. 

The  friends  of  Temperance  and  of  the  law  in 
Maine,  do  not  agree  in  opinion  as  to  the  precise 
extent  to  which  the  measure  has  already  accom- 
plished its  objects,  as  no  exact  data  have  been 
collected  on  which  to  found  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  actual  diminution  of  the  rum  trade  in  the 
State. 

Some  persons  who  have  the  best  opportunities 
of  judging,  declare  it  as  their  belief  that  the 
quantity  of  liquors  now  sold  in  the  State,  is  not 
one-fiftieth  so  great  as  it  was  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law,  and  opinions  upon  the  subject 
vary  from  that  point  to  one-tenth,  which  is  the 
lowest  estimate  of  any  persons  who  are  friendly 
to  the  cause  of  Temperance  and  to  the  law.  At- 
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tempts  have  been  made  by  parties  here  in  Port- 
land, to  produce  the  impression  that  the  law  is  a 
failure,  and  that  more  liquors  are  now  sold  in 
Maine  than  ever  before. 

These  have  drawn  out  counter  declarations 
from  a  great  many  of  our  citizens  of  the  first  re- 
spectability, and  from  some  who  were  formerly 
engaged  in  the  rum  "traffic.  One  of  these  de- 
clares that  he  formerly  sold  four  times  as  much 
liquor  as  all  now  sold  in  Portland,  and  that  at 
the  same  time  there  were  many  other  large 
dealers  in  the  city,  some  of  whom  sold  much 
more  than  he  did.  Another  declares  that  he 
sold  more  in  a  month  than  is  now  sold  in  Port- 
land in  a  year;  and  the  largest  dealer  of  all  sim- 
ply mates  the  declaration,  that  those  statements 
are  false  which  attempt  to  make  the  impression 
that  the  Maine  Law  is  a  failure. 

In  March,  1852,  after  the  law  had  been  in 
operation  only  about  nine  months,  the  Mayor  of 
Portland,  in  an  official  report  to  the  City  Coun- 
cil, expressed  the  opinion  that  the  quantity  of 
liquors  sold  in  Maine  "  was  not  one-fiftieth  so 
much  as  it  was  before  the  enactment  of  the  law;" 
and  the  quantity  sold  in  Portland  was  not  one- 
hundredth  part  so  much  as  it  had  formerly  been; 
and  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement.  At 
the  time  I  speak  of,  no  liquors  were  brought  into 
the  city  except  by  smuggling  at  dead  of  night, 
or  by  encasing  small  kegs  in  flour  barrels  or  in 
dry  goods  boxes,  and  these  were  generally  inter- 
cepted by  the  police  and  destroyed. 

But  formerly  liquors  were  distilled  here  in 
great  quantities — were  imported  by  the  cargo  in 
large  ships,  and  were  brought  coastwise  in  every 
steamer  and  packet,  frequently  constituting  the 
entire  deck  load  of  these  vessels  ;  and  every  day 
large  quantities  would  be  seen  upon  the  various 
wharves  of  the  city,  freshly  landed  from  western 
ports,  principally  from  Boston  and  New  York. 
At  the  same  time  numerous  teams  would  be  seen 
on  all  the  avenues  leading  into  the  country,  load- 
ed with  goods  of  various  descriptions ;  but  always 
these  liquors  would  constitute  an  important  part 
of  the  burden. 

But  when  the  law  had  been  in  operation  not 
more  than  two  or  three  months,  the  Mayor  was 
visited  several  times  by  Irishmen,  to  beg  "  his 
worship  "  that  he  would  plaise  let  them  bring  a 
gallon  of  gin  from  Boston,  (105  miles,)  in  order 
that  they  might  calibrate  their  icidding  ji'st,  as 
they  were  to  be  married  !  And  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts were  made  by  such  persons  to  introduce 
small  quantities  of  liquors  under  such  pretences. 

I  might  go  into  a  long  detail  of  other  facts,  to 
show  how  far  the  rum  trade  was  suppressed  un- 
der the  steady  and  firm  enforcement  of  the  Maine 
Law ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  satisfy  every 
unprejudiced  person,  that  the  Maine  Law  was 
not  only  not  a  failure,  as  its  enemies  falsely  de- 
clare it  to  be  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  its  ope- 
ration has  boon  wonderful,  in  so  short  a  period, 
to  accomplish  mighty  results. 
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When  it  is  considered  that  the  rum  trade  was 
established  in  every  civilized  country  in  the 
world,  and  had  been  so  for  centuries  ;  that  it  was 
everywhere,  but  in  Maine,  protected  by  law ; 
that  it  was  supported  by  the  appetites  and  pas- 
sions of  many  bad  men,  and  by  a  powerful  pecu- 
niary interest ;  that  it  was  everywhere  a  leading 
and  important  branch  of  trade ;  that  it  had  the 
prejudices  and  prepossessions  of  great  numbers 
of  respectable,  conservative  men  on  its  side,  who 
regard  everything  old  as  proper  and  right ;  when 
we  consider  all  this,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  se- 
cret rum-selling  yet  exists  in  Maine,  but  that  in 
one  year  the  quantity  sold  has  been  reduced  to 
one-fiftieth  or  one-tenth  (whichever  the  fact  may 
be)  of  its  former  amount. 

At  this  moment  the  Maine  Law  is  the  leading 
interest  in  Maine,  and  is  regarded  by  all  good 
men  as  among  our  most  important  institutions, 
and,  as  such,  they  will  stand  by  and  support  it, 
and  defend  it  from  every  assault,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  come. 

Very  respectfully, 

And  truly  yours, 

Neal  Dow. 

Albany  Prohibition!st.~] 


PIOUS  MOTHERS. 

What  a  blessing  to  the  world  has  been  the  ex- 
ample of  pious  mothers  !  Early  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  church,  can  be  traced  to  their 
care  to  train  the  youthful  heart  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  the  commencement 
of  a  life  of  such  devotedness  to  the  cause  of 
Truth,  that  the  great  Apostle  Paul  felt  bound  to 
acknowledge  the  faithfulness  of  the  mother  Eu- 
nice, and  of  the  grandmother  Lois,  which  through 
them  had  descended  to  Timothy.  From  a  child 
lie  knew  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  him  finally 
was  committed,  by  the  eminent  Apostle,  as  his 
son  and  successor  in  the  Truth,  the  glorious 
work  of  an  evangelist. 

In  after  ages,  Neander  informs  us,  "  That 
early  Christian  education,  particularly  by  pious 
mothers,  has  had  great  influence  in  most  cases; 
which  was  aided  by  many  peculiar  disturbances 
in  their  inward  and  outward  life,  by  which  the 
long-oppressed  seed  of  religion  was  called  forth 
to  full  activity."  He  instances  the  pious  Nonna, 
the  mother  of  Gregory  Nanziansuc  and  Cacsarius. 
"As  early  as  she  could,  she  hastened  with  her 
first-born  to  the  church,  to  dedicate  him  to  God, 
that  his  life  might  be  of  special  service  to  reli- 
gion. The  recollection  of  this  always  made  a 
great  impression  on  Gregory's  mind;  he  com- 
pared himself  to  Samuel.  When  a  youth,  he 
was  nearly  shipwrecked  in  a  storm.  He  prayed 
with  ardent  tears  that  God  would  preserve  his 
life  for  His  sen-ice,  and  when  he  saw  that  his 
prayer  was  heard,  he  regarded  it  as  a  second  dedi- 
cation, a  fresh  obligation  to  devote  his  whole  life 
to  God.    The  son," who  never  reflected  on  his 
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mother  without  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  grati- 
tude, especially  on  account  of  the  blessing  re- 
ceived from  her  for  his  higher  life,  gives  the 
following  description  of  her :  '  That  though  full 
of  inward  feeling  and  concern  for  the  sufferings 
of  others,  yet  no  sudden  emotion  of  sorrow  could 
overcome  her  soul,  so  that  she  could  not  first  of 
all  thank  God  for  what  had  happened  to  her ;  the 
religious  feelings  conquered  all  others ;  the  con- 
cerns of  salvation  relating  to  mankind  moved  her 
heart  more  deeply  than  anything  personal.  She 
died  while  praying  in  the  church.' 

"  The  effects  of  this  Christian  training  of  her 
children  by  the  pious  Nonna,  was  seen  not  only 
in  her  first-born,  but  in  her  second  son,  Caesa- 
rius.  His  course  of  life  was  very  different,  indeed, 
from  Gregory's ;  he  was  more  deeply  involved  in 
the  distractions  of  worldly  life,  and  held  the  of- 
fice of  imperial  physician  in  the  Court  of  Con- 
stantinople. He  remained  at  court  when  the 
Emperor  Julian  came  to  the  throne.  This 
prince,  who  was  so  hostile  to  Christianity,  and 
anxious  to  withdraw  all  men  of  eminent  talent 
from  the  church,  and  to  enlist  them  in  the  ser- 
vice of  heathenism,  employed  all  the  arts  of  per- 
suasion and  promises  upon  Caesarius.  His  family 
were  rendered  very  anxious  on  his  account.  His 
brother  Gregory  wrote  to  him,  and  said,  '  How 
can  thy  father,  the  bishop,  exhort  others  not  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  times  ? — how  can  he  pun- 
ish offenders  in  any  other  quarter,  when  in  his 
own  house  he  has  no  ground  for  joy?'  They 
endeavored  to  conceal  the  state  of  things  from 
his  mother,  for  they  knew  that  her  pious  heart 
would  be  wounded  most  acutely  if  her  son  yielded 
to  the  emperor's  solicitations.  But  Caesarius 
held  the  Gospel  to  be  a  pearl,  for  which  every- 
thing should  be  parted  with,  and  he  quitted 
the  court,  rather  than  injure  the  cause  of 
God. 

"  Basil  of  Csesarea  received  his  first  training 
in  a  lonely  spot  of  Pontus,  from  his  pious  grand- 
mother Emmelia,  who  scattered  in  his  young 
mind  the  seeds  of  Christianity.  "When  he  re- 
turned from  his  literary  studies  at  Athens  to  his 
native  place,  and  by  the  splendor  shed  around 
him  by  his  talents  might  have  been  seduced 
from  serious  thoughts,  the  effect  of  his  pious 
grandmother's  instructions  was  strengthened  by 
the  influence  of  his  sister  Marina,  who  had  been 
early  trained  to  read  the  sacred  Scriptures  by 
that  grandmother,  and  in  whom  the  first  impres- 
sions of  childhood  had  been  perpetuated  in  a 
quiet,  retired  life.  Basil  says  of  himself,  "When 
I— who  had  dissipated  much  time  in  vain  things, 
and  had  spent  almost  my  whole  youth  in  learning 
that  wisdom  which  is  foolishness  with  God — 
when  I,  awaking,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  deep  sleep, 
beheld  the  wonderful  light  of  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  then  I  perceived  the  uselessness  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  princes  of  this  world,  which  comes 
to  nought ;  then  I  lamented  my  hitherto  pitiable 
life;  I  sought  help;  I  sought  to  appropriate 
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divine  truth,  and  strove  before  all  things  to 
amend  my  mental  state,  which  had  been  in- 
jured for  a  long  time  by  associating  with  the 
bad.' 

"  Chrysostom  refers  to  the  influence  thus  ex- 
cited by  Christian  females,  as  in  the  examples 
we  have  adduced,  in  one  of  his  homilies,  when 
he  says,  'Wives,  in  true,  practical  Christian  wis- 
dom, have  the  advantage  over  their  husbands, 
because  for  the  most  part  they  sit  quietly  at 
home.  But  thou  sayest  there  is  much  that  is 
unquiet  in  the  house.  Yes,  because  thou  wilt 
have  it  so,  and  encumberest  thyself  with  a  mul- 
titude of  cares.  The  husband  who  busies  him- 
self in  the  market,  or  in  the  courts  of  justice,  is 
tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  unrest  of  the 
world.  The  wife  remains  at  home,  as  in  a  school 
of  wisdom,  collects  her  thoughts,  and  can  occupy 
herself  with  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Like  those  persons  who  have  withdrawn 
into  solitude,  she  is  disturbed  by  no  one;  she 
can  enjoy  perpetual  quiet.  And  when  her  hus- 
band comes  home,  burdened  with  a  multiplicity 
of  cares,  she  can  calm  his  temper,  restore  har- 
mony to  his  soul,  prune  off  strange  and  distract- 
ing thoughts,  and  thus  enable  him  to  leave  the 
house  purified  from  the  evil  that  he  brought 
from  the  market,  and  accompanied  by  the  good 
that  he  has  learned  at  home.  For  nothing  is 
more  influential  than  a  pious  and  intelligent  wife 
to  form  her  husband,  and  to  influence  him  as  she 
will.  I  could  tell  of  many  a  hard  and  inflexible 
nature  which  has  thus  been  softened,'  " 


Hie  Pro-Slavery  Argument,  as  maintained  l>y 
the  most  distinguished  Writers  of  the  Southern 
States. 

Every  question  has  two  sides.  By  ex  parte 
statement,  by  able  advocacy,  still  more  by  inge- 
nious suppressions,  every  one  knows  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  "  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  rea- 
son." But  in  regard  to  slavery,  as  a  permanent 
human  institution,  whether  black  or  white,  Chris- 
tian or  Turk,  there  is  no  case  before  the  courts. 
The  question  has  been  on  trial  for  two  thousand 
years.  It  has  been  tried  in  every  country,  by 
every  church,  and  by  every  race,  and  the  verdict 
has  never  once  gone  in  its  favor.  It  is  a  question 
on  which  the  world  is  convinced.  Special  plead- 
ing, audacious  mis-statements,  selfish  appeals; 
the  tricks  of  oratory  in  bad  and  decaying  causes 
are  useless  here,  except  as  literary  studies — tricks 
of  fence  and  play  of  intellect.  Such  an  interest, 
and  no  other,  has  the  ponderous  volume  now  be- 
fore us.  That  some  of  the  essays  are  clever,  there 
is  no  denying ;  that  they  will  appear  very  strong 
to  the  actual  slave-holder  we  cannot  doubt.  But 
the  writers,  one  and  all — Chancellor  Harper, 
Governor  Hammond,  Prof.  Dew,  and  Dr.  Simms, 
feel  that  the  conscience  of  mankind  is  against 
them.  They  say  this  and  feel  it.  They  complain 
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of  pre-judgment;  but  the  plea  is  inadmissible. 
The  world  has  judged  slavery,  not  before  the  facts 
were  known,  but  long,  too  long !  after  they  were 
well  understood.  Holding,  as  we  do,  that  the 
time  for  argument  has  gone  by,  we  will  not  enter 
into  the  controversy  anew  with  these  "distin- 
guished writers."  We  only  look  upon  their  la- 
bors as  illustrations  of  strange  intellectual  hal- 
lucinations.— Athenaeum. 


FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  7,  1854. 


With  our  present  number  we  enter  upon  another 
year.  The  advent  of  a  new  year  may  naturally 
and  properly  call  our  attention  to  a  review  of  the 
one  which  is  past.  Where  now  is  the  year  1853  ? 
The  poet  answers, 

"  With  the  years  beyond  the  flood." 
This  answer,  however,  must  be  received  with  im- 
portant qualifications.  The  events  of  the  year  are 
yet  recent:  most  of  those  who  took  part  in  those 
events  are  still  on  the  stage  of  life.  Some,  not  to 
say  many,  of  the  errors  committed  may  yet  be 
corrected.  But  is  it  not  passing  strange  that,  with 
rational  and  accountable  beings,  the  death  of  the 
year  should  be  seized  upon  as  an  occasion  of  hila- 
rity and  dissipation  ?  One  obvious  and  profitable 
reflection  relates  to  the  numbers  who,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  year  which  has  just  closed, 
have  been  consigned  to  the  house  appointed  for 
all  living;  and  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  the 
places  which  have  known  them  shall  know  them 
no  more  forever.  If  we  review  our  obituary  for 
the  last  twelve  months,  though  limited  exclusively 
to  members  of  our  religious  society,  we  find  a  long 
line,  from  blooming  youth  and  flourishing  man- 
hood to  decrepid  old  age,  who  have  disappeared 
from  this  busy  and  changing  scene.  Judging  of 
the  future  from  the  past,  we  may  confidently  pre- 
dict, that  the  year  which  has  just  begun,  like  all 
that  have  gone  before  it,  will  furnish  its  quota  of 
victims  for  the  grave,  and  that  many  who  are  now 
engaged  in  the  active  concerns  of  life,  and  looking 
forward  to  long  years  to  come,  will,  ere  another 
new  year  dawns  upon  the  world,  be  numbered 
with  those  who  were  and  are  not.  What  more 
appropriate  use  can  we  then  make  of  the  advent 
of  a  new  year,  than  to  employ  it  as  an  occasion  of 
increased  attention  to  the  duties  of  life,  and  a  re- 
newed endeavor  to  make  our  calling  and  election 
eure  ? 


A  monthly  paper,  commencing  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  current  year,  has  just  issued  from  the 
press  at  Albany,  New  York.  It  is  published  un- 
der Ihe  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
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the  New  York  Temperance  Society,  entitled  the 
Prohibitionist,  and  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of 
temperance  in  general,  and  particularly  to  the 
prohibition,  by  legislative  acts,  of  the  traffic  in 
intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage.  The  paper  is 
printed  on  a  double  medium  sheet,  making  eight 
quarto  pages  of  four  columns  each.  The  terms 
are  50  cents  a  copy  for  one  year ;  $1  for  three  co- 
pies to  one  address,  $2  for  seven  copies,  and  a 
still  lower  rate  for  larger  numbers.  Address  0. 
Scovill,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

From  the  single  number  which  has  yet  appear- 
ed, we  are  authorized  to  conclude  that  this  paper 
will  be  devoted  to  the  great  cause  of  temperance, 
unconnected  with  political  partizanship  of  any 
kind.  The  Editors  appear  as  the  advocates  of  total 
abstinence  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink  of 
every  description.  This  is  unquestionably  the 
true  doctrine,  and  the  only  one  on  which  the  cause 
of  temperance  can  be  effectually  maintained.  Be- 
tween liquids  which  produce  intoxication  and 
those  which  do  not,  the  line  is  easily  drawn ;  but 
if  we  admit  the  milder  and  less  stimulating  alco- 
holic drinks,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to 
fix  a  clearly  discernible  line  of  distinction. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Prohibitionist  will  ob- 
tain an  extensive  circulation. 


The  essays  on  flax  and  its  culture,  which  have 
been  suspended  for  some  weeks  past,  are  not 
abandoned.  It  is  expected  that  two  or  three  num- 
bers will  appear  before  many  weeks  elapse.  The 
writer,  who  is  an  inhabitant  of  this  city,  has  been 
for  some  time  on  a  distant  journey,  from  which 
he  will  probably  derive  some  information  relative 
to  the  growth  and  culture  of  flax,  in  addition  to  the 
store  which  he  had  previously  collected  from  va- 
rious sources. 

Several  essays  on  this  subject  have  recently  ap- 
peared in  some  of  the  western  papers,  one  of 
which  is  copied  into  our  paper  this  week  from  the 
Louisville  Courier  of  24th  ult.  One  or  two  others 
may  probably  be  given  in  our  future  numbers. 
Though  the  Editor  of  the  Review  is,  on  general 
principles,  decidedly  favorable  to  free  trade, 
which  is  little  else  than  permitting  the  industry 
of  dillerent  communities  to  find  its  most  profitable 
application  ;  we  must  regard  the  project  of  Secre- 
tary Guthrie  as  injudiciously  timed.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  culture  of  flax,  and  the  manufacture 
of  linen  goods,  when  once  fairly  established,  would 
be  able  in  this  country  to  stand  the  competition  of 
the  world ;  and  if  they  would  not,  they  ought  not 
to  be  sustained  by  tariffs;  yet  the  present  time 
appears  unfortunately  chosen  for  throwing  open 
the  market  for  linens,  when  this  important  manu- 
facture is  about  being  prosecuted  upon  a  new  and 
extended  scale,  and  based  on  estimates  founded 
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on  existing  relations.  It  is  of  less  importance 
what  the  tariff  is,  than  that  it  should  not  be  subject 
to  needless  fluctuations. 


The  Notice  respecting  the  Colored  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, which  appears  in  our  paper  this  week,  was 
received  too  late  for  insertion  in  our  last.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  appeal  of  the  Managers  will  not 
be  in  vain.  Poverty,  when  it  verges  on  destitution, 
is  hard  to  bear  at  any  time ;  but  in  this  inclement 
season  of  the  year,  its  demands  on  the  charity  of  a 
Christian  community  are  peculiarly  imperative. 


Died— On  the  13th  of  last  month,  in  the  35th 
year  of  his  age,  C.  Bracken  Negus,  an  esteemed 
member  of  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 

Though  taken  in  the  vigor  of  life,  surrounded 
by  a  tender  and  dependent  family,  he  bore  his 
protracted  illness  with  marked  patience  and  equa- 
nimity. He  observed  to  a  friend  who  visited  him 
near  his  close,  "I  am  comfortable  every  way — I 
have  little  pain  of  body,  and  what  is  better  than 
all,  I  am  happy  in  my  mind."  "I  could  only 
have  desired  to  live  for  the  sake  of  my  family, 
but  I  must  loose  my  hand  from  this  world."  "  I 
have  had  a  long  sickness  and  many  sore  conflicts, 
but  am  now  resigned  and  peaceful."  He  spoke 
sweetly  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  adding, 
"  I  think  I  can  say,  through  the  mercy  and  merits 
of  a  crucified  and  risen  Saviour,  I  have  a  well- 
grounded  hope  of  eternal  salvation."  Afterwards, 
while  lying  quietly  and  perfectly  conscious,  he 
exclaimed  "  How  sweet  is  Jesus! — how  sweet, — 
how  sweet !"  and  soon  after  passed  quickly  and 
quietly  away. 

 On  the  8th  of  last  month,  at  the  residence 

of  her  son,  John  McPherson,  Mary  McPherson, 
an  esteemed  minister  and  member  of  Fairfield 
Monthly  Meeting,  Highland  county,  Ohio,  in  the 
85th  year  of  her  age. 

 On  the  11th  of  Eleventh  month  last,  at  the 

residence  of  his  son,  Joseph  W.  Young,  Rush  co., 
Indiana,  Robert  W.  Young,  a  member  of  Walnut 
Ridge  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  74th  year  of  his 

age.  J-A-wl 

 On  the  13th  of  last  month,  Samuel  Shoards, 

a  member  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting,  Cayuga 
county,  New  York,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age. 

 On  the  13th  of  Seventh  month  last,  Wil- 
liam Ballard,  an  esteemed  elder  and  member  of 
Centre  Monthly  Meeting,  Clinton  county,  Ohio, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

 On  the  7th  of  Ninth  month  last,  of  a  linger- 
ing disease  of  the  lungs,  in  the  35th  year  of  her 
age,  Mary  Ballard,  daughter  of  the  last  men- 
tioned Friend.  She  feelingly  expressed  her  de- 
sire that  young  Friends  might  not  be  discouraged 
by  the  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  among  us, 
and  induced  to  abandon  the  Society;  for,  as  she 
testified,  the  principles  are  as  good  now  as  at  any 
former  time. 

[Correction.— In  obituary  page  249,  for  Phebe 
H.  Rakes  read  Phebe  Hakes,  and  for  William  H. 
Rakes  read  William  Hakes.] 
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Southern  Soup  Society. — This  Association  is 
now  delivering  Soup  and  Bread  from  its  establish- 
ment, No.  28,  Green's  court,  between  Third  and 
Fourth,  and  Spruce  and  Pine  streets.  There  is 
probably  no  other  charity  which,  at  so  small  a  cost, 
affords  so  much  relief  and  comfort  to  the  suffering 
poor,  or  contributes  more  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
distress  at  this  inclement  season,  than  soup  socie- 
ties. The  funds  of  the  institution  being  nearly  ex- 
hausted, donations  are  respectfully  solicited.  Mo- 
ney may  be  sent  to  Jeremiah  Hacker,  the  Trea- 
surer, No.  144  South  Fourth  street;  or  to  Thomas 
Evans,  No.  180  Arch  street.  Meat,  flour,  vegeta- 
bles, bread,  &c,  will  be  gratefully  received  at  the 
Soup  House. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Since  our  last  number  was  issued,  a  printed 
copy  of  the  minutes  of  that  meeting  has  come  to 
hand ;  and  on  comparing  this  copy  with  the  no- 
tices contained  in  our  12th  number,  the  latter  are 
found  to  embrace  nearly  all  the  matter  which  is 
supposed  likely  to  interest  our  readers  generally. 
As  the  minute,  however,  intended  to  embrace 
the  substance  of  the  exercise  of  the  meeting  when 
the  State  of  Society  was  under  consideration,  is 
of  general  concernment,  and  includes  a  number 
of  weighty  observations,  it  is  offered  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  our  readers,  and  to  those  particularly  of 
the  younger  class. 

To  the   Quarterly,   Monthly,  and  Preparative 
Meetings. 

Dear  Friends  : 

During  the  reading  of  the  Summary  Answers 
to  the  Queries,  and  the  investigation  of  the  state 
of  Society,  much  exercise  and  concern  were  felt 
on  account  of  the  departure  of  many  of  our  mem- 
bers from  the  observance  and  faithful  support 
of  the  various  Christian  testimonies  that  we,  as 
a  Religious  Society,  have  been  called  upon  to 
bear  to  the  world  from  the  beginning. 

On  this  as  on  former  occasions,  we  have  had 
to  mourn  over  the  loss  that  many  of  our  mem- 
bers sustain,  by  the  neglect  of  the  attendance  of 
our  religious  meetings,  and  Friends  were  very 
feelingly  reminded,  that  a  neglect  of  this  most 
important  and  Christian  duty,  is  almost  invari- 
ably followed  by  other  departures  from  our  well 
known  Christian  testimonies ;  whilst  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  perform  this  most  reasonable  service 
as  those  that  must  give  an  account,  we  shall,  from 
season  to  season,  know  our  strength  to  be  re- 
newed in  Christ,  our  Holy  Head.  Thus  a  pro- 
per preparation  of  heart  will  be  known,  and 
qualification  experienced,  for  the  performance  of 
every  good  word  and  work,  for  "  They  that  are 
planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  shall  flourish 
in  the  courts  of  our  God ;  they  shall  bring  forth 
fruit  in  old  age." 

The  subject  of  Love  and  Unity,  that  distin- 
guishing badge  of  discipleship,  without  the  pre- 
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servation  of  which  no  healthy  state  of  society 
can  exist,  was  feelingly  brought  to  the  view  of 
the  meeting.  Friends  were  reminded,  that  un- 
less we  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace,  there  will  be  but  little  growth  in  the 
Truth  experienced  amongst  us ;  and  the  meeting 
was  pained  at  finding  deficiencies  in  this  respect 
reported  from  some  of  the  Quarters.  The  blight- 
ing, deadening  influence  of  a  want  of  unity  upon 
meetings,  families,  and  individuals,  was  very 
clearly  pointed  out,  and  spoken  to  in  the  autho- 
rity of  Truth,  for  "  If  a  man  love  not  his  brother, 
whom  he  hath  seen,  how  shall  he  love  God  whom 
he  hath  not  seen."  A  deep  solicitude  was  felt 
and  expressed,  that  whilst  contending  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  various  testimo- 
nies of  our  Religious  Society,  we  might  cultivate 
towards  each  other  that  spirit  of  charity  which 
suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  and  worketh  no  ill  to 
its  neighbor.  And  as  we  come  to  know,  in  the 
line  of  our  experience,  the  accuser  of  the  bre- 
thren cast  clown,  we  shall  realize  the  preciousness 
of  that  unity  which  was  described  by  the  Psalm- 
ist, "  as  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as  the  dew  that 
descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion  ;  for  there 
the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing,  even  life  for 
evermore." 

Plainness  in  dress  and  address,  and  moderation 
in  conduct,  were  alluded  to  as  distinguishing  testi- 
monies of  our  Society.  It  was  weightily  brought 
to  the  view  of  the  meeting,  that  although  adhe- 
rence to  any  form  of  dress  or  address  would  not 
make  any  of  us  experimental  Christians,  yet,  in- 
side goodness  would  produce  a  corresponding  out- 
side plainness  and  moderation  in  all  things.  And 
a  lively  concern  was  manifested,  that  Friends 
might  be  redeemed  from  the  spirit  of  this  world, 
and  its  changeable  customs  and  fashions,  and  be 
enabled  to  build  upon  that  foundation  which 
alone  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  that  "  the 
Lord  knowcth  them  that  are  his." 

The  meeting  was,  not  only  during  the  conside- 
ration of  the  state  of  Society,  but  at  various 
times  through  its  several  sittings,  introduced  into 
deep  exercise  and  concern,  that  all  our  members, 
both  cider  and  younger,  might  be  preserved  in 
the  Divine  fear,  waiting,  as  humble  penitents,  at 
Wisdom's  gate,  with  an  eye  single  unto  the  Lord 
our  righteousness,  who  is  all  things  unto  his 
Church  and  people,  and  who  giveth  liberally,  and 
upbraideth  none. 

Signed  by  direction,  and  on  behalf  of  North 
Carolina  Yearly  Meeting, 

Aaron  Stalker, 

Clerk  to  the  Men's  Meeting. 
Delphina  E.  Mendeniiall, 

Clerk  to  the  Women's  Meeting. 

The  Managers  of  the  Colored  Orjmnn  Asylum 
feel  compelled  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
friends  and  the  public  to  the  immediate  wants  of 
their  Institution  ;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  continued  favors 
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which  have  been  awarded  them  since  the  com- 
mencement of  their  enteprise  in  1836.  These 
have  enabled  them  to  provide  appropriate  ac- 
commodations for  221  children,  fifty  of  whom 
are  strictly  Hospital  patients,  and  are  tenderly 
nursed  and  cared  for  in  a  separate  building. 
Still  the  demands  upon  the  Managers  are  urgent 
from  the  homeless  Orphan  and  the  child  of  the 
widowed  parent.  These  plead  in  the  eloquent 
language  of  want  and  destitution  for  protection. 
To  meet  the  urgency  of  their  claims,  as  the  In- 
stitution is  becoming  crowded,  the  Managers 
have  determined  to  provide  accommodations  for 
some  fifty  more  children,  by  making  dormitories 
in  the  garret  over  the  main  building,  and  enlarg- 
ing the  dining-room  by  enclosing  the  piazza, 
provided  the  sum  of  $1000  shall  be  raised  for 
this  especial  object. 

The  gradual  but  steady  progress  which  has 
hitherto  marked  their  proceedings,  and  their 
experience  of  every  year  have  afforded  increased 
evidence  that  toil,  and  skill,  and  patient  perse- 
verance, with  the  Divine  blessing,  are  requi- 
site to  give  success  and  permanence  to  every 
benevolent  enterprise.  This  they  feel  assured, 
rests  on  the  immutable  basis  of  Christianity, 
and  is  upheld  by  every  consideration  of  public 
safety  and  justice.  When  they  remember  their 
own  obligations  to  the  common  Creator  and 
Redeemer,  and  their  relations  to  these  children 
as  fellow-subjects  of  the  same  Universal  Govern- 
or, and  fellow-heirs  of  the  same  immortality  j 
they  are  assured  that  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  enterprize  is  not  lessened,  because  its  sub- 
jects are  those,  whose  earthly  inheritance^  has 
been  scorn,  sorrow,  and  neglect;  but  that  it  is 
one  of  the  manifestations  of  Christian  love, 
which,  in  so  many  channels,  has  adorned  and 
blessed  our  age  and  country. 

Contributions  for  this  object  will  be  most 
gratefullv  received,  and  may  be  sent  to  R.  I. 
Murray,  96  E.  14th  Street ;  Murray  &  Davis, 
65  Broad  Street ;  or,  to  any  of  the  Managers. 

New-York,  12  Mo.  {Dec.)  4th,  1853. 


FLAX  CULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. — SEC- 
RETARY guthrie's  tariff  modifications. 

Persons  generally  in  the  Western  States,  who 
were  children  eight  or  ten  years  old  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  years  ago,  retain  distinct  recol- 
lections of  the  little  spinuing-whccl  and  flax- 
wrapt  distaff  of  that  era,  and  the  loom-house 
adjoining  or  a  little  way  from  the  comfortable 
farm-house,  and  the  long  rolls  of  linen  that  used 
to  be  spread  upon  the  grass-plats  about  the  door 
to  bleach  during  the  summer  months,  and  tho 
fun  there  was  in  taking  the  old  tin  sprinkler  and 
wetting  the  stretched-out  roll  half  a  dozen  times 
a  day,  and  the  pleasant  roguery  with  which  tho 
boy-urchins  would  accidentally  sprinkle  the  girl- 
urchins,  and  vice  versa,  while  performing  that 
little  household  duty,  and  many  other  agreeablo 
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things  connected  therewith.  The  history  of  that 
period  is  written  in  lines  of  light  upon  many 
memories ;  but,  alas !  it  is  a  history  that  will 
come  no  more — not  only  no  more  to  us,  but  it 
will  not  come  to  our  children,  or  our  children's 
children.  It  has  all  passed  away,  in  the  rush  of 
that  Progress  which  brings  many  good  things  to 
man,  but  carries  away  and  lays  up  forever  among 
the  treasures  of  the  past,  many  things  that  were, 
and  were  most  dear  to  the  heart. 

The  flax-field,  however,  with  its  beautiful 
levels  and  slopes  of  tender  green  early  in  the 
season,  and  its  broad  and  undulating  expanse  of 
delicate  and  dancing  blue  at  a  later  period,  when 
the  bloom  is  upon  it,  may  yet  be  a  familiar  and 
joyous  sight  to  us  and  our  descendants,  unless 
tariff-tinkerings  and  the  fallacies  of  free  trade 
doom  it  also  to  be  cast  aside.  One  can  pardon 
the  destruction  of  the  little  spinning-wheel  and 
the  old  hand-loom,  because  the  spinning-jenny 
and  the  power-loom  have  supplied  their  places, 
and  in  a  crowded  world  can  do  more  good  than 
they;  but  only  unmixed  evil  promises  to  come 
of  converting  the  flax-field  into  a  cabbage- garden 
or  a  tobacco-patch.  Yet  something  like  this  is 
what  Mr.  Secretary  G-uthrie  must  contemplate 
in  making  his  proposition  to  admit  free  of  duty 
flax-seed,  flax  and  linens,  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  foreign  countries.  We  now  import 
annually  within  a  fraction  of  $10,000,000  worth 
of  flax-seed  and  linens,  upon  which  we  levy  and 
collect  a  tax  of  nearly  f 2,000,000.  This  tax 
Mr.  G-uthrie  proposes  to  discontinue.  If  the 
soil  and  climate  of  a  large  portion  of  the  United 
States  were  not  as  favorable  to  the  production  of 
flax-seed  as  any  other  portion  of  the  world,  and 
if  the  United  States  had  not  the  skill,  capital, 
and  power,  to  manufacture  the  $8,897,317  worth 
of  linens  from  abroad  which  their  people  annu- 
ally consume,  there  would  be  justice  in  Mr. 
Guthrie's  recommendation ;  but  it  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  every  farmer's  boy  in  the  whole  range 
of  States  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Ohio 
river,  that  flax  is  one  of  the  easiest  crops  that 
can  be  raised  there ;  and  equally  well  known  is 
it  among  manufacturers,  that  linens  can  be  manu- 
factured in  this  country  just  as  well  and  easily 
as  cottons. 

The  domestic  demonstration  of  this  fact  has 
been  complete  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
is  in  itself  important ;  but  a  fairer  and  surer  de- 
monstration has  within  a  few  years  been  made 
in  two  or  three  localities.  The  most  noticeable 
of  them  is  the  organization  in  Massachusetts  of 
the  "  American  Linen  Manufacturing  Company," 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  $350,000  of  which 
sum  has  been  paid  in,  and  the  construction  at 
Fall  River  of  buildings  and  machinery  capable 
of  consuming  two  million  pounds  of  raw  flax  an- 
nually— if  it  can  be  had.  At  present  great  dif- 
ficulty exists  in  getting  a  supply  of  the  raw 
material,  and  consequently  the  operations  of  the 
company  are  impeded  at  the  very  start,    A  good  1 
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deal  of  exertion  has  been  made  in  several  sec- 
tions of  the  Union,  but  especially  in  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Northern  Illinois  and  Missouri,  to  induce 
the  farmers  generally  to  introduce  flax  among 
their  regular  crops.  The  offer  of  $250  per  ton 
for  the  article,  has  had  the  effect  of  turning  the 
attention  of  considerable  numbers  of  them  to  the 
subject,  and  they  are  now  strongly  inclined  to 
plant  seed  and  see  how  the  result  will  compare 
with  growing  corn  and  wheat.  But  just  at  this 
moment  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  makes  his 
annual  report  to  the  President  of  the  U.  States, 
and  recommends  that  flax-seed  and  linens  be 
placed  upon  the  list  of  foreign  importations  that 
are  to  come  into  this  country  duty-free.  The 
hands  of  the  farmer  are  thus  suddenly  tied  up, 
for  the  seed  of  the  flax-plant  is  an  important  part 
of  the  crop,  and  may  be  necessary  to  make  the 
raising  of  the  fibre  profitable,  and  the  wheels  of 
the  manufacturer  are  all  at  once  clogged,  for  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  can  immediately 
upon  starting  his  machinery  compete  with  the 
European  manufacturer  of  linens. 

The  tariff  has  been  tinkered  almost  to  death 
already.  It  is  really  to  be  hoped  that  Congress 
will  let  it  alone  now,  unless  something  better  can 
be  done  than  to  adopt  the  crude  notions  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. — Louisville 
Courier. 


THE  ARTS  BEFORE  THE  FLOOD. 
(Concluded  from  page  245.) 

Certain  it  is,  that,  whatever  was  the  precise 
nature  of  Tubal-Cain's  inventions  in  metallurgy, 
they  were  of  such  use  and  service  to  mankind  as 
rendered  him  famous  in  his  day,  and  attached 
honorable  distinction  to  his  name  in  all  succeed- 
ing generations,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  an- 
cient nation  which  has  not  preserved  some  tradi- 
tional notices  of  his  character  and  improvements. 
There  is  even  reason  to  think  that  he  was  eventu- 
ally worshipped  by  various  ancient  nations,  and 
under  names  which,  however  different,  signify 
an  "  artificer  in  fire."  In  the  name  and  character 
of  Vulcan,  the  blacksmith-god  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  it  requires  no  great  penetration  to  dis- 
cover the  Tubal- Cain  of  Genesis.  Omitting  the 
Tu,  which  was  likely  to  be  regarded  as  a  prefix, 
and  making  the  exceedingly  familiar  change  of 
the  b  into  v,  and  you  have  Vulcain  or  Vulcan. 
This,  and  other  analogies  of  a  like  nature,  might 
tempt  us  into  investigation  from  which  we  must 
at  present  refrain. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  if  this  were  the  original 
condition  of  mankind,  how  came  so  many  fornix 
of  savage  life  to  exist  ?  How  is  it  that  some  of 
the  commonest  social  arts  are  unknown  to  many 
nations — that  there  are  those  to  whom  the  use  of 
fire  is  unknown ;  and  that  many  are,  in  their  en- 
tire condition,  but  a  few  degrees  above  the  beasts 
that  perish  ?  Is  it  possible  that  these  are  de- 
scended from  civilized  ancestors  ?  have  lost  muQh 
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that  their  primeval  fathers  knew,  and  have  retro- 
graded rather  than  advanced  in  the  scale  of  civili- 
zation ?  Painful  as  it  may  be  to  those  who  up- 
hold the  doctrine  of  human  progress,  the  affirma- 
tive is,  we  apprehend,  not  only  probable,  but 
certain ;  and  might  be  illustrated  by  a  cloud  of 
examples,  in  which  nations  have  gone  back  in 
civilization,  and  have  lost  arts  which  were  in  for- 
mer times  known. 

A  very  sensible  and  thoughtful  writer  has  ex- 
pressed this  fact,  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
view  we  have  long  entertained.  "  The  first  men 
were  not  wandering  and  ignorant  savages,  al- 
though those  who  wandered  from  the  parent 
stock,  and  ceased  to  have  any  connection  with  it, 
generally  fell  into  a  state  of  barbarism  and  igno- 
rance, as  in  Africa,  America,  and  the  Asiatic  and 
other  isles.  Science,  arts,  and  civilization  were 
confined  to  those  who  maintained  their  connection 
with  the  first  central  stock  of  the  first  men,  or  de- 
parted in  numbers  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
exercise  and  carry  along  with  them  the  subdivi- 
sions of  art  and  labor  necessary  to  civilized  life." 
Besides,  many  of  the  separated  parties,  in  the 
course  of  their  migrations,  arrived  at  regions  in 
which,  from  the  difference  of  products,  of  climate, 
and  of  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  country, 
some  of  the  arts  cultivated  by  the  original  fami- 
lies were  no  longer  needed,  and  would,  therefore, 
cease  to  be  cultivated,  and  be  in  a  few  genera- 
tions forgotten. 

The  arts  of  useful  life,  which  were  lost  in  the 
process  of  dispersion,  are  known  to  have  been  re- 
covered in  the  course  of  time,  either  by  reinven- 
tion, under  the  same  conditions  as  those  in  which 
they  were  first  discovered,  or  by  renewed  com- 
munication with  those  branches  of  the  human 
family  which  still  retained  possession  of  them. 
The_  latter  process  is  indicated  by  the  numerous 
traditions  of  various  ancient  nations,  who  traced 
the  origin  of  their  arts  and  civilization  to  some 
stranger  who  came  to  them  from  the  sea,  and  im- 
parted instruction  to  them.  And  as  to  the  former 
process,  it  is  clear,  that  families  which  lost  the 
arts  belonging  to  their  original  condition,  when 
that  condition  became  changed,  often  recovered 
them  when,  by  the  lapse  of  time,  the  population 
had  so  increased,  and  other  circumstances  had  so 
arisen,  as  to_ restore  the  need  for  them.  Hence, 
we  find  the  invention  of  various  arts  claimed  by 
different  nations,  which  could  not,  since  the  ori- 
ginal dispersion,  have  had  communication  with 
each  other. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  civili- 
zation and  knowledge  in  art  of  the  antediluvians, 
and  of  the  postdiluvians  up  to  the  dispersion,  have 
been  greatly  underrated  by  our  views  having  been 
too  much  directed  to  the  progressive  civilization 
of  particular  branc  hes  of  the  human  race,  which 
had  greatly  degenerated  from  ancient  knowledge. 
Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  advantages  which 
length  of  days  afforded  to  the  earliest  generations 
of  mankind,  giving  to  one  man,  in  his  own  per- 


son, the  accumulated  knowledge  and  experience 
of  a  thousand  years,  it  seems  difficult  to  over-esti- 
mate the  advancements  that  may  have  been  made, 
and  the  knowledge  in  art  that  may  have  been  ac- 
quired. We  think  much  of  the  advantages  we 
possess  in  books,  which  give  to  us  the  knowledge 
of  the  past.  But  their  advantages  were  greater. 
There  are  few  books  of  more  than  two  or  three 
centuries  old,  from  which  we  derive  any  know- 
ledge, in  at  least  the  material  arts,  of  any  avail  to 
us ;  but  then  fathers  could  impart  by  the  living 
voice,  and  by  the  living  practice,  the  knowledge 
of  a  thousand  years,  to  sons  who  might  build  up 
the  experience  of  another  thousand  years  upon 
that  large  foundation.  If  man  had  gone  on  ad- 
vancing to  this  time,  at  the  same  rate,  upon  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  antediluvians,  it  is 
inconceivable  to  what  he  might  not  have  attain- 
ed ;  or  if,  indeed,  we  had  only  progressively  ad- 
vanced upon  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
ancient  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and 
Phoenicians,  or  even  upon  that  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  But  God  has  put  limits  to  human  pro- 
gress, lest  man  should  be  exalted  above  measure. 
The  shortening  of  human  life,  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  and  the  consequent  dispersion,  did,  in 
primeval  times,  the  work  which  has  since  been 
accomplished  by  less  direct  agencies,  and  which 
have  successively  said  to  man  in  the  highest  state 
of  his  advancement,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and 
no  farther ;  and  here  shall  thy  proud  mind  be 
stayed." 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  one  nation  after 
another  has  become  highly  civilized  :  has  fallen  : 
the  arts  it  possessed  were  lost  or  discontinued : 
dark  ages  followed.  Then  arose  other  nations, 
gradually  recovering  these  old  arts,  and,  perhaps, 
inventing  some  new  ones ;  but  not  more,  perhaps, 
than  serve  to  counterbalance  the  old  ones  that 
have  not  been  recovered.  We  too  much  overrate 
the  present,  because  we  know  it  better  than  the 
past ;  but  ancient  histories,  and  monuments  older 
than  history,  disclose  to  us,  that  there  were  two, 
three,  and  four  thousand  years  ago,  nations 
scarcely  less  advanced  in  material  civilization, 
and  in  the  arts  of  social  life,  than  ourselves ;  and 
who,  certainly,  possessed  arts  that  we  do  not,  and 
were  able  to  execute  works  which  we  cannot  sur- 
pass, and  some  that  we  cannot  equal — sufficient 
to  counterbalance  our  possession  of  arts  which 
they  had  not  acquired,  and  our  execution  of  works 
they  had  not  imagined.  It  has  been  proved  that 
many,  and  it  may  be  proved  that  more  of  our  in- 
ventions and  improvements  are  but  revivals  of  old 
things. 

From  such  catastrophes  which  have  from  time 
to  time  thrown  back  the  tide  of  human  advance- 
ment, and  prevented  man  from  fully  gathering 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  for  which  his 
soul  has  hungered  ever  since  the  fall,  we  think 
ourselves  exempt  by  means  of  the  printing-press, 
which  has  embalmed  our  inventions  and  discove- 
ries beyond  the  possibility  of  loss.  It  may  be  soj 
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but  let  us  grant,  that  whatever  advantage  in  this 
respect  we  possess,  was  enjoyed  more  abundantly 
by  the  primeval  fathers,  by  reason  of  the  length 
of  their  lives,  so  that  it  is  morally  impossible  but 
that  their  material  condition  should  have  been 
one  of  high  and  progressive  advancement  during 
the  period  which  is  now  under  our  survey. 

In  further  corroboration  of  the  argument,  that 
the  recent  invention  of  many  arts,  and  the  savage 
condition  of  many  nations,  is  not  adverse  to  the 
conclusion,  tbat  the  fathers  of  mankind  were  not 
a  barbarous,  but  a  cultivated  people,  let  us  listen 
to  the  hypothesis  built  by  Plato,  upon  natural 
and  thoughtful  reasoning  from  known  facts.  He 
admits  that  men,  in  these  ancient  times,  pos- 
sessed cities,  laws,  and  arts;  but  desolations, 
coming  in  the  shape  of  inundations,  epidemics, 
malaria,  and  the  like,  those  that  escaped  betook 
themselves  to  the  mountains  and  kept  sheep. 
Most  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  were  for- 
merly common,  were  then  more  and  more  disused 
and  forgotten  among  them.  But  mankind  after- 
wards multiplying,  they  descended  into  the  val- 
leys ;  and,  by  degrees,  mutual  conversation,  the 
necessities  of  their  condition,  and  the  due  con- 
sideration of  things,  gradually  revived  among 
them  the  arts  which  had  been  lost  by  long  inter- 
mission. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who,  in  his  profound  work 
on  the  "Primitive  Origination  of  Mankind,"  in- 
cidentally touches  on  this  subject,  says: — "We 
are  not  to  conclude  every  new  appearance  of  an 
art  or  science  is  the  first  production  of  it ;  but,  as 
they  say  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  some  others, 
they  sink  into  the  ground,  and  keep  a  subterra- 
neous course,  it  may  be  for  forty  or  fifty  miles, 
and  then  break  out  above  ground  again,  which  is 
not  so  much  a  new  river  as  the  continuation  and 
reappearance  of  the  old,  so  many  times  it  falls 
out  with  arts  and  sciences ;  though  they  have 
their  non-appearance  for  some  ages,  and  then 
seem  first  to  discover  themselves  where  before 
they  wei'e  not  known,  it  is  not  so  much  the  first 
production  of  the  art,  as  a  transition,  or  at  least  a 
restitution,  of  what  was  either  before  in  another, 
or  in  the  same  country  or  people.  And  thus  also 
some  tell  us  that  guns  and  printing,  though  but 
lately  discovered  in  Europe,  were  of  far  ancienter 
use  in  China." — Hogg's  Instructor. 


Lieut.  Maury's  Plan  for  Improving  Navigation: 
with  Some  Remarks  on  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  Pursuit  of  Abstract  Science. — Lord 
Wrotlesley's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
2Qth  April  1853. 

The  presence  of  Lieut.  Maury  in  Europe — the 
Congress  of  Meteorologists  just  held  in  Brussels 
— the  arrival  of  the  Dolphin  at  Southampton — 
and  the  publication  (see  Allien.  No.  1350)  of  the 
Correspondence  between  Col.  Sabine,  Dr.  Bache, 
and  the  English  Admiralty,  combine  to  render  a 
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brief  notice  of  the  proposed  joint  investigation  of 
the  Ocean  desirable,  if  not  necessary. 

Lieut.  Maury,  so  long  ago  as  1842,  conceived 
that  it  would  be  useful  to  science  if  the  masters 
of  American  vessels  could  be  induced  to  keep 
their  log-books  in  an  improved  fashion.  Prac- 
tical men  shook  their  heads  at  the  idea.  He 
wished  them  to  record  the  set  of  currents,  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  bed,  the  heat  of  the  water. 
They  did  not  see  his  purpose,  and  for  a  long 
time  they  gave  him  little  assistance.  Materials 
nevertheless  slowly  grew  in  bulk  under  his  eye ; 
he  compared  the  information  which  he  obtained 
with  older  logs ;  and  at  the  end  of  six  years  he 
announced  his  first  practical  discovery — a  new 
route  to  Rio. 

Practical  men  still  shook  their  heads.  They 
who  had  crossed  the  line  a  hundred  times  were 
not  to  be  taught  navigation  by  a  person  who 
spent  his  days  in  star-gazing  or  poring  over  old 
logs.  It  was  not  easy  therefore  to  get  a  sailor 
bold  enough  to  venture  on  the  new  route ;  for 
seamen,  more  strongly  wedded  to  tradition  than 
perhaps  any  other  body  of  professionals,  were 
afraid  of  the  Great  Belt  of  Calms  near  the  equa- 
tor, and  of  a  bugbear  of  a  current  setting  on 
Cape  St.  Roche,  in  South  America.  At  length 
a  bolder  than  the  rest  proposed  to  sail  under 
Lieut.  Maury's  directions ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  he  reached  the  line  in  twenty-four  days 
instead  of  forty-one.  He  had  sailed  nearly  as 
the  crow  flies,  instead  of  running  seven  or  eight 
hundred  miles  out  of  the  direct  course  to  avoid 
imaginary  dangers.  • 

After  this  great  discovery  Lieut.  Maury  had 
little  trouble  with  the  seamen.  To  use  his  own 
words,  "  navigators  now  for  the  first  time  ap- 
peared to  comprehend  what  it  was  I  wanted 
them  to  do — and  why."  It  was  this  "  why" 
that  had  made  them  indifferent.  They  could 
see  no  advantage  in  recording  the  minute  details 
asked  for  by  the  astronomer,  and  they. failed  in 
many  cases  to  give  themselves  the  trouble. 
Lieut.  Maury's  next  service  was — shortening  at 
various  points  the  route  to  California.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  entire  sea  voyage  from 
180  to  100  days.  It  is  with  such  practical  re- 
commendations in  his  hand,  that  the  American 
astronomer  has  now  come  to  offer  to  Europe  a 
share  in  the  glory  and  the  benefits  of  a  larger, 
more  systematic,  and  more  minute  ocean  survey 
than  has  ever  before  been  made. 

In  the  pamphlet  now  before  us,  Lord  Wrot- 
tesley  has  put  the  case  in  a  very  lucid  and  in- 
teresting way :  adducing  some  facts  in  proof  of 
the  value  of  scientific  knowledge  even  when  it 
would  not  seem  to  be  practically  available.  The 
story  of  Franklin  and  his  thermometer  is  a  good 
instance  of  this  kind.  Franklin,  as  every  body 
knows,  was  great  at  experiments.  He  had  a 
passion  for  ascertaining  facts,  whether  isolated 
or  other.  When  crossing  the  Atlantic  he  had 
I  been  in  the  habit  of  dipping  his  thermometer 
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into  the  sea  and  noting  the  record.  These  sim- 
ple experiments,  though  he  had  no  notion  of 
their  special  importance  at  the  time,  caused  one 
of  the  great  internal  revolutions  in  America — 
transferred  the  trade  and  wealth  of  Charleston 
to  New  York,  from  the  south  to  the  north,  from 
the  Slave  States  to  the  Free.  This  important 
transfer  was  effected  thus  : — 

"When  Dr.  Franklin  was  in  England,  the 
merchants  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  peti- 
tioned the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  (it  was  before 
the  recognition  of  Independence,)  that  the  Gov- 
ernment packets  that  usually  sailed  from  Fal- 
mouth to  Boston,  United  States,  might  in  future 
sail  from  London  to  Providence ;  and  they  sup- 
ported the  prayer  of  their  petition  by  the  allega- 
tion that  the  average  passage  from  London  to 
Providence  was  fourteen  days  less  than  that  from 
Falmouth  to  Boston.  Now  Falmouth  and  Bos- 
ton being  between  London  and  Providence,  this 
statement  seemed  rather  startling;  and  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  was  always  on  the  alert  when  his 
country's  interests  were  at  stake,  hearing  of  it, 
sent  for  Capt.  Folger,  an  old  New  England 
Whaler,  who  happened  also  to  be  in  London  at 
the  time.  The  old  Captain  immediately  ac- 
counted for  the  fact  that  had  puzzled  the  Doctor. 
"The  London  packets,"  said  he,  "are  com- 
manded by  New  England  masters,  who  know 
something  about  the  Gulf-stream  ;  the  Falmouth, 
by  Englishmen  who  know  nothing  about  the 
matter."  This  hint  was  enough  for  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. He  had  either  previously  or  subsequently 
taken  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf-stream,  and 
had  found  it  considerably  higher  than  the  sur- 
rounding Ocean ;  dipping  a  thermometer  into 
the  sea,  therefore,  showed  when  you  entered  it 
and  left  it.  He  and  the  old  Captain  laid  down 
its  limits  according  to  the  best  of  the  existing 
information  on  the  charts,  and  the  result  was  a 
complete  change  in  the  course  taken  by  vessels 
trading  between  England  and  America." 

By  using  or  avoiding  the  Gulf-stream  as  cir- 
cumstances required,  for  which  the  thermometer 
served  the  purpose  of  a  sextant,  the  distance  be- 
tween London  and  New  York  was  shortened 
from  sixty  to  thirty  days.  In  this  way  New 
York  became  nearer  to  England  than  Charles- 
ton. It  grew  into  the  point  for  all  vessels 
bound  to  the  New  World  to  touch  at — and  so, 
assumed  the  importance  of  a  great  commercial 
depot.  Charleston  lost  its  chance  of  evergrow- 
ing into  the  metropolis  of  the  Republic  : — and, 
to  use  the  words  of  Lieut.  Maury,  "  all  these  re- 
Blllts  are  traceable  to  the  use  of  the  water  ther- 
mometer at  sea."  This  is  an  answer  to  be  pon- 
dered by  those  who  affect  to  sneer  at  the  tem- 
perature registrations  of  the  Dolphin. 

The  Gulf-stream,  Franklin's  observation  of 
which  led  to  such  important  results  for  America, 
is  still  a  comparatively  unknown  ocean  current. 
Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  streams  in 
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the  world — and  for  European  and  American 
commerce  it  is  far  the  most  important. 

"  This  astonishing  current  [says  Lord  Wrot- 
tesley]  is  always  from  8°  to  20°  warmer  than  the 
surrounding  ocean,  and  it  imparts  its  temperature 
to  the  superincumbent  atmosphere,  thus  genera- 
ting fearful  storms.  But  another  and  very  cu- 
rious purpose  appears  to  be  answered  by  this  ex- 
traordinary stream ;  in  addition  to  the  benefits 
which  accrue  from  its  transporting  as  it  were  on 
its  waves  a  mild  and  genial  climate  to  the  shores 
of  Europe,  it  acts  as  a  great  thawing  laboratory 
for  all  the  ice  that  comes  down  into  it,  in  two 
streams  from  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Baffin's 
Bay  and  Greenland  ;  it  is  possible  that  the  weed 
may  help  to  arrest  the  course  of  these  frigid 
mountains,  till  they  are  completely  dissolved  in 
nature's  furnace,  and  while  their  course  is  so 
stayed  they  gradually  disappear,  and  are  pre- 
vented from  intruding  on  the  more  genial  climes 
of  the  South." 

Lord  Wrottesley  very  properly  adds  : — "  surely 
a  current  which  seems  to  exercise  such  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  navigation  and  meteor- 
ology is  worth  examination  till  all  worth  knowing 
is  known."  Major  Rennell,  who  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  Gulf-stream,  as  the  highway  of 
nature  between  the  two  worlds,  writing  thirty 
years  ago,  says  : — 

"  But  nothing  less  than  a  great  number  of  ob- 
servations of  every  kind,  and  those  made  through 
many  seasons,  in  order  to  embrace  all  the  varie- 
ties of  cases,  can  enable  the  most  diligent  inqui- 
rer to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  subject ; 
and  tins  can  be  the  worh  of  Government  only  ; 
for  individual  enquiry  can  produce  little  more 
than  unconnected  facts." 

America  is  doing  her  part  in  this  great  work. 
Holland  has  also  given  in  her  adhesion  to  Lieut. 
Maury's  plans.  England  could  not  keep  aloof 
from  such  an  enterprise — so  important  for  her 
trading  interests,  so  precious  in  the  scientific  re- 
sults. To  those  who  would  still  object  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  involved — and  we  may  say, 
in  passing,  that  these  are  very  small — Lord  Wrot- 
tesley offers  a  striking  illustration  of  the  practical 
uses  of  real  knowledge,  whether  it  be  gained  by 
accident  or  by  design.    He  writes  : — 

"  The  man  who  would  laugh  to  scorn  the  phi- 
losopher experimenting  on  the  leg  of  a  dead  frog 
would  stand  amazed  in  silent  admiration  before 
the  wonderful  performances  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph ;  yet  the  connexion  between  the  one  and 
the  other  is  known  to  every  tyro  in  science. 
Who  could  have  foreseen  that  Worcester's  rude 
experiment  on  the  expansion  of  the  vapor  of 
water  contained  the  germ  of  that  great  invention, 
the  steam  engine  ?  These  are  instances  in  which 
the  rude  ore  was  slowly  worked  into  the  finished 
manufacture ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  dis- 
coveries which  seemed  likely  to  continue  long 
unfruitful  have  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
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applied  to  the  arts.  '  Thus,  about  forty-five  years 
ago  a  gentleman  was  surveying  through  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  prism,  the  light  of  the  setting  sun 
reflected  from  the  windows  of  the  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg  ;  this  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  pro- 
perty of  light,  which  gave  a  new  character  to  the 
science  of  Optics.  Light  was  observed  to  un- 
dergo certain  modifications  on  being  transmitted 
through,  or  reflected  from,  certain  substances. 
To  these  changes  the  name  of  "  polarization" 
was  given ;  many  interesting  experiments  were 
made,  beautiful  colors  and  tints  exhibited,  men 
cried  out,  How  pretty  !  but  what  is  the  use  ? 
Now,  your  Lordships  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  this  property  of  light  has  been  lately  em- 
ployed by  the  French  in  the  manufacture  of 
beet-root  sugar." 

This  is  very  true,  and  very  much  to  the  pur- 
pose. But  there  is  something  better  in  science 
than  the  per-centage  which  it  yields,  however 
imposing  that  may  appear  on  Change.  The 
mental  result — the  growth  of  human  power  and 
confidence  in  the  mastery  over  natural  laws — is 
a  greater  thing  than  the  material  harvest  of  ad- 
vantages. In  such  a  cause,  however,  we  are 
willing  to  press  all  arguments  into  the  service. — 
The  Athenaeum. 


A  SIGNIFICANT  FACT. 

During  the  past  year,  there  have  been  incar- 
cerated in  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  for  various 
offences,  one  thousand  persons,  male  and  female. 
Of  this  number,  all  but  twenty-jive  have  been 
confessedly  intemperate,  and  trace  their  downfall 
to  drunkenness.  Of  these  twenty-five,  fifteen 
acknowledge  to  the  Physician  of  the  Prison  that 
they  have  habitually  used  intoxicating  liquors  to 
the  amount  of  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  daily, 
and  this  they  call  moderate  drinhircj  !  When 
the  connection  between  the  use  of  these  poisons 
and  the  crime  that  scourges  our  land,  is  so  gla- 
ringly evident,  why  is  it  that  every  friend  of  vir- 
tue does  not  demand  the  suppression  of  the 
poison-traffic  ? — Prohibitionist. 


A  TRUE  INCIDENT. 

A  beautiful  little  girl,  between  two  and  three  years  of 
age,  the  only  child  of  a  Missionary  in  the  East  In- 
dies, was  attacked  by  the  jungle  fever,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  physician  pronounced  her  case  to  be  hope- 
less. Having  been  taught  from  very  early  infancy 
to  repeat  a  short  prayer  every  evening,  as  her 
strength  ebbed  rapidly  away  and  her  eye  sight 
grew^dim,  she  naturally  supposed  that  the  hour  of 
rest  drew  nigh.  Clasping  her  tiny  hands,  in  a  faint 
but  earnest  tone,  she  began — 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  k  .  .  p  .  .  . 

and  gently  breathed  forth  her  spirit  into  the  keeping 
of  Him  who  has  declared  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven." 
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By  a  dying  infant's  bed, 

Sadly  were  her  parents  weeping, 

While  above  her  sinking  head, 

Guardian  angels  watch  were  keeping. 

In  a  distant  tropic  land, 

With  the  dark-browed  Hindoo  dwelling, 
Had  her  father  joined  the  band 

Jesus'  love  to  pagans  telling. 

Far  away  from  native  soil, 

Far  from  scenes  of  early  childhood, 

For  his  Master  did  he  toil 

In  the  lonely  jungle  wildwood. 

But  when  evening  brought  repose, 

Heartfelt  praises  up  to  heaven, 
From  that  humble  cot  arose, 

For  the  daily  blessings  given, 

For  the  friends  they  once  had  left 

Far  away  beyond  the  water, 
For  the  boon  of  health  and  gift 

Of  a  darling,  only  daughter. 

In  her  parents'  arms  entwined, 
She  was  all  their  earthly  treasure ; 

And  her  early  dawning  mind 
Filled  their  souls  with  purest  pleasure. 

Gentle — tender  as  a  bird, 

Her  blue  eye  with  love  was  gleaming  ; 
And,  by  lively  fancy  stirred, 

All  her  face  with  thought  was  beaming. 

By  her  mother's  pious  care, 

Oft  as  came  her  time  for  slumbers, 

Sweetly  rose  the  little  prayer, 

From  her  lips  in  faltering  numbers. 

But  the  loveliest  scene  will  fade — 
In  the  distant  skies  are  swelling, 

Clouds  that  darken  with  their  shade 
Sunshine  in  each  earthly  dwelling. 

When  the  heated  noon-tide  air, 

From  the  poisoned  forests  springing, 

O'er  the  landscape  wide  and  fair, 
Fell  disease  and  death  was  flinging. 

Ere  three  summer  suns  had  rolled, 
Swiftly  in  their  course  returning, 

Brilliant  cheek  and  bright  eye  told 
Fever  in  her  veins  was  burning. 

As  before  the  autumn  gale 

Shrinks  the  tender  summer  blossom, 
She,  when  strength  began  to  fail, 

Drooped  upon  her  mother's  bosom. 

Still  her  breath  grew  short  apace, 
And  the  mists  began  to  gather, 
While  upon  her  cherub  face 

Shone  the  image  of  her  Father. 

"Mother,  dear,  'tis  almost  night," 
Said  the  dying  babe,  caressing  ; 

"Now,  I  cannot  see  the  light, 
Mother,  sweet,  thy  evening  blessing — 

Now,  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

Thou,  O  Lord,  who  life  hast  given, 

K  .  .  .  ,"  ah  !  that  voice,  how  still  and  deep, 
Here  unheard,  but  breathed  in  Heaven. 

"Dearest,  now  we  call  thee  spirit," 
Sobbed  they  then  in  accents  lowly; 

"Lead  us  where  the  pure  inherit 
Mansions  glorious  and  holy. 

Lord,  tho'  humbled  to  the  dust, 
By  the  blow  that  thou  hast  given, 

Still  in  mercy  shall  we  trn<t 

To  rejoin  our  babe  in  Heaven."  C. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  steamships  Pacific 
and  Africa  arrived  at  New  York,  respectively  on 
the  26th  and  30lh  ults.  The  former  brings  Liver- 
pool dates  to  the  14th,  and  the  latter  to  the 
17th  ult. 

A  flotilla  of  Turkish  vessels  conveying  re-inforce- 
menls  to  the  army  in  Asia,  while  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor  of  Sinope,  whither  they  had  been 
driven  by  stress  of  weather,  were  attacked  on  the 
30th  of  the  11th  month  by  the  Russian  fleet,  under 
Admiral  Nachimoff.  The  Russian  squadron  con- 
sisted of  twenty-four  sail,  and  that  of  the  Turks  of 
eighteen.  The  Turks  fought  with  the  most  despe- 
rate valor,  until  one  ship  after  another  was  either 
sunk,  blown  up  or  otherwise  destroyed.  Tothelast, 
Osman  Bey  refused  to  strike  his  flag,  but  continued 
to  fire  from  his  shattered  ship  at  the  Russian  steam- 
ers that  were  towing  it  towards  Sebastopol,  until  he 
was  taken,  wounded,  on  board  NachimofPs  ship, 
and  his  vessel  sunk.  Eleven  of  the  Turkish  vessels 
were  destroyed,  and  a  number  of  the  men  taken 
prisoners.  Seven  Russian  vessels  were  destroyed, 
including  two  ships  of  the  line,  and  the  remaining 
ones  were  so  shattered  that  they  could  scarcely 
reach  Sebastopol.  The  Russian  Admiral  did  not 
•succeed  in  conveying  any  of  the  Turkish  vessels 
into  Sebastopol,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  remain- 
ing seven  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape. 

Immediately  on  the  news  of  the  disaster  reaching 
Constantinople,  a  Grand  Divan  was  held,  at  which 
all  the  foreign  ministers  were  present.  The  Eng- 
lish and  French  ambassadors  were  strongly  urged 
to  order  the  combined  fleets  into  the  Black  Sea,  but 
it  was  finally  decided  that  only  a  ship  or  two  should 
be  sent  to  acquire  more  definite  information.  Two 
French  and  two  English  frigates  had  gone  to  Si- 
nope, ostensibly  with  medical  assistance  for  the 
■wounded. 

The  Turkish  steamers,  with  arms  and  ammunition 
for  the  Caucasus,  had  returned  to  Constantinople, 
having  landed  their  cargoes  in  safety.  On  their  way 
to  the  coast  of  Abaca,  an  engagement  took  place 
between  these  steamers  and  a  Russian  frigate  and 
brig,  but  the  latter  were  obliged  to  retire,  in  a  very 
dismantled  state,  to  the  roadstead  of  Sohound. 

A  naval  force  of  ten  powerful  steamers,  under  a 
Turkish  Pachn,  left  the  Bosphorus  on  the  2d  ult. 
It  was  reported  that  at  Chefliken,  a  Russian  fleet, 
with  6000  troops  on  board,  was  repulsed,  with  a  loss 
of  1500  men,  one  steamer  knocked  to  pieces  and  a 
frigate  dismasted. 

Omar  Pacha  had  taken  up  his  winter  quarters,  and 
all  military  operations  on  the  Danube  were  sus- 
pended. The  Turks  have  strongly  fortified  Kalafat, 
and  have  5000  men  at  Turna. 

In  Asia,  the  Turks  continue  to  be  successful. 
Schamyl  and  Selim  Pasha,  operating  in  concert, 
were  gradually  approaching  each  other  and  taking 
the  fortresses  on  their  line  of  march.  Prince  VVo- 
ronzoff  was  surrounded  at  Tiflis,  ard  his  retreat  cut 
off.  Sevcial  important  fortresses  in  Asia  are  re- 
ported as  having  been  taken  by  the  Turks. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  has  declared  war  against 
Turkey. 

The  allied  Powers  arc  still  engaged  in  efforts  of 
conciliation. 

England. — Lord  Palmcrston  has  resigned  his 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs,  pro- 


fessedly on  the  ground  of  opposition  to  a  new  Re- 
form Bill,  but  more  probably  on  account  of  differ- 
ences with  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  Eastern  question. 
Amelia  Opie,  the  celebrated  authoress,  died  at  Nor- 
wich on  the  2d  ult.,  aged  eighty-five  years. 

France.— A  number  of  political  arrests  were 
made  in  Paris,  on  the  9lh  and  10th  ults.  Another 
plot  against  the  life  of  the  Emperor  has  been  dis- 
covered and  more  than  one  hundred  persons  were 
arrested ^n  consequence. 

Spain. — The  sittings  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  have 
been  suspended  indefinitely,  in  consequence  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Ministry. 

Mexico. — Letters  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  dated 
the  16th  ult.,  state  that  Santa  Anna  has  been  de- 
clared Dictator  for  life,  with  pow er  to  appoint  his 
successor.  The  people  are  enthusiastic  in  his 
favor. 

Cuba. — A  slight  earthquake  occurred  at  St.  Jago 
de  Cuba,  on  the  1st  ult. 

The  new  Captain-General  has  declared  Ins  de- 
termination to  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  slaves,  and  to  capture  slavers  approach- 
ing the  island,  but  says  he  can  take  no  action  af- 
ter the  slaves  have  been  placed  upon  the  estates, 

Domestic. — Texas. — The  Pacific  Railroad  Bill 
passed  the  Texan  Senate  on  the  8th  ult.  The  bill 
grants  a  bonus  of  twenty  sections  of  land  to  the 
mile,  and  stipulates  that  the  line  shall  cross  the 
Trinity,  Brazos,  and  Colorado  rivers  at  the  32d  de- 
gree, or.the  nearest  practicable  point  to  it. 

The  monster  ship,  the  Great  Republic,  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  on  the  27th  ult.,  at  New  York. 
The  celebrated  clipper,  the  White  Squall,  which 
recently  made  the  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York  in  ninety  days,  and  the  Liverpool 
packet,  the  Joseph  Walker,  were  also  burned  to  the 
water's  edge.  Several  vessels  had  their  spars 
scorched,  but  were  not  greatly  injured.  Four 
large  stores  were  also  consumed,  and  a  number 
of  others,  with  the  goods  in  them,  were  much  in- 
jured by  lire  and  water.  The  fire  originated  in  a 
cracker-bakery.  The  Republic  had  taken  in  her 
cargo,  and  would  have  sailed  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  The  vessel  was  valued  at  $300,000,  and 
her  cargo  was  estimated  at  $300,000  more.  The 
insurance  on  the  ship  and  cargo  is  said  to  be  about 
$300,000. 

Congress. — Scarcely  any  business  was  transact- 
ed by  either  house  of  Congress,  during  the  past 
week,  a  number  of  the  members  being  absent  for' 
the  holidays.  In  the  Senate,  on  the  27th.  Senator 
Seward  introduced  a  bill  for  a  military  and  postal 
railroad  between  the  Atlantic  States  and  Califor- 
nia, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offices  and  Post  Roads. 

Senator  Slidell  introduced  a  bill  to  remove  the 
obstructions  to  navigation  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  at  the  Southwest  Pass  and  Pass  a 
Loutre.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

On  the  28th,  the  members  of  both  houses  assem- 
bled to  attend  the  funeral  of  B.  Campbell,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Tennessee.  The  House  then  adjourned  to  the  31st. 

The  Senate  adjourned  from  day  to  day,  no  quo- 
rum being  present, 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  OP  FRIENDS  IN  NORWAY. 
(Continued  from  page  260.; 

Isaac  Sharp,  in  his  account  of  the  visit  to 
Friends  in  Norway,  proceeds  : 

"  There  is  evidence  in  Norway  (among  some 
who  have  known  but  very  little  of  Friends)  of 
the  quickening  power  of  Divine  grace  immedi- 
ately revealed.  And  it  was  very  striking  to  re- 
mark in  some  instances,  how  strength  had  been 
granted,  from  time  to  time,  to  forsake  all  for  the 
love  of  Christ,  and,  in  his  name,  to  plead  with 
the  people. 

"  Helge  Ericksen,  a  young  man  of  Hagane,  in 
Valders,  has,  for  most  of  seven  years,  travelled 
under  an  apprehension  of  religious  duty,  endu- 
ring all  the  fatigue  and  hardship  attendant  on 
the  rigour  of  the  climate,  and  many  changes  of 
heat  and  cold,  industriously  supporting  himself, 
in  the  interim,  by  making  neat  watchguards,  and 
chains  for  fishermen's  knives  of  brass  wire,  as  he 
journeyed  along.  He  has  five  times  walked 
from  South  Ourdal  to  Gudrang,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  to  visit  those  whom 
he  believed  to  be  in  a  seeking  and  tender  state, 
and  to  whom  his  mind  had  been  attracted. 

"  Berthe  Danielsen  also  left  her  husband, 
family,  and  home,  and  travelled  many  miles  as  a 
preacher,  until  apprehended  in  Sweden,  and  im- 
prisoned there  for  eight  weeks  for  conscience 
sake,  after  having  been  engaged  in  travelling  for 
twelve  months,  literally  without  purse  or  scrip. 

"Ingebor  Jeversdatter,  now  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  commenced  travelling  through  Nor- 
way at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  continued,  for 
three  years,  to  preach  and  exhort  the  people, 
having  no  certain  dwelling  place,  but  over  moun- 
tain and  moorland,  through  summer's  heat  and 
wintry  snoiv;  often  thinly  and  poorly  clad;  con- 


tinued her  course,  and  experienced,  as  I  think, 
a  remarkable  degree  of  preservation.*  She  is 
now  an  attender  of  Friends'  meetings  at  Stavan- 
ger,  and  was  much  tendered  in  the  sitting  we 
had  with  her.  I  omitted  to  name  that  Berthe 
Danielsen  and  her  husband,  although  very  poor, 
are  so  hospitable,  it  is  said,  they  would  share 
their  meal,  even  to  the  last,  with  suffering  hu- 
manity. 

"As  a  striking  instanoe  of  faithfulness  under 
suffering,  amongst  many-others,  might  be  men- 
tioned the  case  of  Soren  Ericksen,  of  Stagland, 
who,  when  he  became  convinced  of  the  princi- 
ples professed  by  Friends,  felt  he  could  no  longer 
allow  his  children  to  be  baptized  by  the  priest  of 
the  district  within  the  limits  of  which  he  resided. 
This  brought  him  into  much  trouble.  A  demand 
was  made  for  the  baptismal  fee  of  sixteen  schil- 
lings, being  equal  to  about  eightpence  English. 
In  enforcing  this  demand,  which  was  enormously 
swollen  by  excessive  charges  of  various  kinds,  the 
whole  of  his  cattle  were  seized  and  sold,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  calf ;  yet  his  neighbors, 
who  have  a  great  regard  for  him,  have  had  occa- 
sion to  rejoice  in  the  increase  of  his  flock.  His 
sheep  are  now  more  numerous  than  those  of  any 
other  person  in  the  district.  Endre  Dahl  re- 
marks of  this  family  :  '  They  have  kept  faithful 
to  their  testimony  through  many  difficulties  and 
trials.'  At  Stavanger  also,  and  at  other  places, 
a  noble  testimony  has  been  borne  to  the  authority 
of  Christ  in  the  Church,  and  to  the  spirituality 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  The  care  they  have 
extended  to  the  poor  within  their  borders,  whe- 
ther members  or  not,  if  needful  and  deserving, 
is  also  very  exemplary  and  confirming;  and  they 
appear  to  have  endeavored  to  the  utmost  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  children  of  these. 

"All,  without  any  exception,  are  furnished 
with  the  Scriptures;  and  to  those  attenders  who 
are  too  poor  to  purchase  for  themselves,  they  are 
granted  on  loan. 

"The  kindness  with  which  we  were  regarded 
while  journeying  along  from  day  to  day,  and  the 
uniform  openness  evinced  to  receive  our  message 
of  love,  together  with  the  feeling  attendant  on 
our  own  minds,  have  induced  the  settled  trust, 


*  "  At  the  time  H.  Ericksen,  B.  Danielsen,  and  I. 
Jeversdatter  left  home  to  travel  as  aforesaid,  they 
were  in  no  manner  connected  with  the  Society  at  Sta- 
vanger." 
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that  an  open  door  is  left  for  those  messengers 
"who  may  yet  visit  any  part  of  this  interesting 
portion  of  the  Lord's  vineyard." 

One  of  the  Friends  engaged  on  the  foregoing 
visit,  remarks  : 

"As  regards  the  little  flock  in  and  around 
Stavanger,  it  is  a  comfort  to  he  able  to  confirm 
the  view  already  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  been  in  frequent  correspondence  with 
them.  Solid  and  orderly  in  their  deportment, 
and  weighty  in  spirit  before  the  Lord,  they  ap- 
pear as  the  'savour  of  life  unto  life.' 

"We  remark,  amongst  ourselves,  that  their 
gravity,  and  faithful  maintenance  of  the  princi- 
ples and  testimonies  professed  by  them,  amidst 
surrounding  difficulties;  the  tenderness  of  their 
spirits,  and  daily  walk,  are  deeply  interesting 
and  instructive." 

In  reference  to  the  education  of  children,  he 
remarks  : 

"  According  to  the  plan  established  here,  a 
schoolmaster  is  appointed  by  the  clergy  to  a  cer- 
tain district,  within  the  limits  of  which  he  is  ex- 
pected to  teach  ;  and  the  law  provides,  that  the 
inhabitants  should  receive  him  into  their  houses, 
alternately,  to  lodge ;  and  that  a  room  shall  be 
set  apart  for  tuition,  to  which  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  are  required  to  come.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  raised,  '  If  the  Bible  is  the  class- 
book  of  the  school  in  lieu  of  the  Lutheran  Cate- 
chism, will  Friends  be  satisfied  V  This  subject 
claimed  serious  attention  in  the  conference.  The 
tender  care  manifested  by  the  Friends  of  Sta- 
vanger,  lest  by  seeking  relief  from  the  present 
burdens,  they  should  in  any  manner  become  in- 
volved in  (fresh)  trials,  was  striking;  and  we 
endeavored  to  encourage  their  honest  desire,  pa- 
tiently to  suffer,  rather  than  take  any  step  not 
sufficiently  satisfactory. 

"  It  is  agreed  that,  in  future,  an  account  of 
sufferings  shall  bo  prepared  and  brought  up  an- 
nually to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  to  be  held  in  the 
Sixth  month,  beginning  the  last  First-day. 

"  We  have  visited  the  families  in  this  place — 
both  those  of  members,  and  such  as  are  accus- 
tomed to  attend  our  meetings.  The  tenderness 
we  have  witnessed  amongst  them,  and  their  cor- 
dial reception  of  our  visits,  in  their  humble 
dwellings,  have  been  much  to  our  comfort ;  and, 
in  not  a  few  instances,  have  we  been  ministered 
unto — though  not  by  word,  yet  by  the  salutation 
of  their  spirits  in  love.  From  day  to  day,  we 
feel  our  responsibility,  and  the  necessity  for 
watchfulness,  amongst  this  awakened  people. 

"  We  were  yesterday  on  an  island,  half  a  mile 
from  this  town,  called  Hundvaag.  We  had 
twelve  religious  opportunities,  and  a  meeting  in 
the  evening,  where  about  one  hundred  were 
present. 

"A  young  woman  of  the  island,  in  her  lively 
zeal  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Stavangcr,  has  at 
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times  walked  to  the  water's  edge,  in  snow  nearly 
two  feet  in  depth,  and  rowed  herself,  in  her  boat, 
across.  Her  family  are  bright  examples.  Two 
of  her  brothers  are  now  convinced." 

In  1846,  the  meeting  for  sufferings  gave  its 
sanction  to  the  re-printing  in  the  Danish  lan- 
guage of  Robert  Barclay's  Apology;  engaging 
to  bear  three-fourths  of  the  expense.  An  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  with  a  printer  in  Stavan- 
ger,  to  print  one  thousand  copies.  After  much 
deliberation,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  Danish 
language  of  the  present  time,  it  was  concluded  to 
have  the  work  revised  by  a  competent  person — 
great  change  in  the  construction  of  the  lan- 
guage having  taken  place  since  the  last  edition 
was  printed. 

Friends  of  Stavanger  have  also  lately  printed 
two  little  tracts,  in  addition  to  the  short  account 
of  George  Fox,  already  noticed,  viz.  :  The  Guide 
to  true  Peace,  well  known  to  Friends  in  Eng- 
land;  and  Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  Wil- 
liam Smith.  They  were  assisted  in  the  expense 
of  the  latter,  by  our  friend,  James  Midgley,  of 
Rochdale. 

The  Friends  who  lately  visited  them,  were 
much  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  extending 
to  them  some  assistance  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
per education  of  the  children,  both  of  those  who 
are  members,  and  of  such  as  attend  their  reli- 
gious meetings,  though  not  members.  Elias 
Tasted  has  hitherto  been  the  principal  teacher; 
but  on  account  of  his  advancing  years  and  infirni 
health,  and  want  of  proper  support  to  the  school, 
it  has  been  given  up.  The  Friends  of  Stavan- 
ger proposed  that  Absjorn  0.  Kloster,  a  young 
man  in  a  good  degree  convinced  of  our  princi- 
ples, though  not  a  member,  should  come  over  to 
England  to  be  instructed  in  our  language.  The 
meeting  for  sufferings,  on  being  consulted,  gave 
its  consent,  agreeing  to  defray  the  chief  part  of 
the  charge.  Accordingly,  in  the  Third  month 
of  18-17,  he  came  over,  and  was  sent  to  Friends' 
Agricultural  School,  at  Ayton,  to  be  under  the 
tuition  of  George  Dixon.  After  spending  six 
months  in  that  establishment,  he  was  for  a  similar 
period  with  Robert  Doeg,  of  Harraby  Hill,  near 
Carlisle,  where  he  made  good  progress,  and 
greatly  endeared  himself  to  the  family,  by  his 
sweet,  innocent  deportment,  and  pious  frame  of 
mind.  He  returned  home  about  the  close  of  the 
Fourth  month,  1848,  and  has  since  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  a  schoolmaster,  in  a  room  hired  for 
the  purpose,  and  has  had  good  success. 

The  government  lays  great  stress  on  all  chil- 
dren receiving  proper  school  instruction  ;  and  as 
Friends  cannot  conscientiously  avail  themselves 
of  the  Lutheran  schools,  it  is,  on  every  ground, 
peculiarly  desirable  that  proper  steps  should  be 
taken  to  promote  and  secure  this  important  ob- 
ject. 

The  number  over  whom  Friends  may  be  ex- 
pected to  exercise  some  care,  in  these  respects,  is 
now  very  considerable. 
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8th  mo.  4th,  1846. — Elias  Tasted,  in  a  letter 
to  a  Friend,  expresses  his  satisfaction  with  the 
visit  of  the  three  Friends.  "  I  can  say  it  was  a 
tendering  visit  to  all  of  us,  and  to  many  others. 
They  were  very  much  favored  in  speaking  to  the 
different  states  amongst  us,  and  with  great  labor 
they  visited  the  families  of  Friends,  as  well  as 
single  persons,  in  their  own  houses.  They  have 
had  many  meetings  amongst  us,  and  one  for  the 
town's  people,  in  which  they  delivered  several 
good  testimonies,  which  were  well  received. 
They  have  also  had  a  public  meeting  at  Bergen, 
and  have  travelled  to  Christiania.  Endre  Dahl 
has  been  their  interpreter  the  whole  time." 

Another  Friend  writes,  "  The  true  brotherly 
love  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  This  we  per- 
ceived in  a  high  degree,  when  the  Friends  were 
visiting  us.  May  we,  then,  all  be  preserved  in 
true  love  to  God,  praying  for  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
by  which  only  can  we  make  intercession  one  for 
another.  May  every  one  that  the  Lord  has  laid 
his  work  upon,  take  heed  to  his  high  and  holy 
calling ;  depending  only  on  that  living  fountain 
from  which  alone  the  thirsty  soul  can  be  refresh- 
ed. I  desire  that  I  may  so  walk  before  the  Lord, 
as  that  I  could,  in  truth  as  well  as  in  words,  call 
myself  thy  friend  and  brother  in  Christ." 

(To  be  continued.) 


AMANDA,  THE  YOUNG  GREEK  GIRL. 

The  early  part  of  this  Narrative  was  related  by  the 
missionary  who  conveyed  the  two  orphan  children  to 
Switzerland. — J.  Yeakdley. 

Stamford  Rill,  First  Month,  1851. 

"  I  love  them  that  love  me ;  and  those  that  seek 
me  early  shall  find  me." — Pkoveebs  viii.  17. 

The  traveller  who  makes  a  voyage  in  the  Gre- 
cian Archipelago,  may  have  a  beautiful  view  of 
one  of  those  mountainous  islands,  that  was  re- 
presented by  English  travellers  in  bygone  days, 
as  a  "Garden  inhabited  by  a  happy  people." 
The  natives  are  a  hardy  race.  The  dress  of  the 
men  consists  of  a  short  jacket  and  waistcoat  with- 
out a  collar,  a  red  sash  round  the  waist,  a  small 
red  cap  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  sandals  on 
their  feet :  they  wear  mustachoes,  which  give 
them  a  fierce  appearance.  The  women  are  con- 
sidered beautiful,  and  have  intelligent  counte- 
nances, their  dress  simple,  and  their  occupation 
laborious. 

Agriculture  is  not  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion on  the  island.  The  mode  of  threshing  is 
still  that  mentioned  in  scripture — treading  out 
the  corn  by  oxen. 

Many  of  the  Grecians  were  wealthy  merchants, 
and  the  inhabitants,  who  lived  in  the  more  re- 
mote parts  of  the  island,  were  peaceable  ; — but 
when  the  Greek  Revolution  broke  out,  in  the 
year  1821,  they  were  compelled  to  take  up  arms 
and  join  the  Insurrection ;  the  Greeks  made  a 
great  effort  to  obtain  their  liberty — but  being 
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overpowered  by  immense  numbers  of  the  Turks, 
they  were  slaughtered  by  thousands — their  wives 
and  children  driven  captive  and  sold  for  slaves — 
and  their  property  taken  away. 

This  unhappy  island  was  the  birth-place  of 
"  Amanda,"  who  was  born  about  the  year  1815. 
Her  father  was  a  rich  merchant,  her  eldest  bro- 
ther was  slain  in  the  civil  war,  and  her  mother 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  Shortly  after,  a  band  of 
Turkish  ruffians  attacked  the  merchant's  house, 
and  plundered  his  property.  He  escaped  with 
his  two  remaining  children,  Amanda  and  a  bro- 
ther two  years  older,  and  took  refuge  in  the  cot- 
tage of  a  Turkish  woman,  to  whom  he  had  been 
kind  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  ;  but  on  hear- 
ing that  he  was  pursued  by  the  Turks,  he  was 
again  obliged  to  flee  with  his  son  ;  the  poor  little 
Amanda  was  unable  to  accompany  them,  and  he 
gave  her  in  charge  to  the  woman,  who  promised 
to  protect  her.  When  the  Turks  demanded  the 
father,  they  were  assured  that  he  was  not  there ; 
enraged  at  not  finding  him,  they  seized  Amanda 
by  the  hair,  declaring  she  was  a  Greek :  and 
were  dragging  her  away,  when  the  woman  cried 
out,  she  is  my  own  daughter,  and  you  dare  not 
destroy  the  child  of  a  Turkish  mother.  This 
stratagem  of  the  merciful  woman,  although 
faulty,  saved  the  life  of  the  innocent  Amanda 
from  the  cruel  hands  of  the  ruffians.  At  mid- 
night the  father  returned  to  fetch  his  child,  and 
with  tears,  expressed  his  gratitude  for  her  pre- 
servation. 

Early  the  next  morning,  with  his  loved 
Amanda  and  her  brother,  he  took  advantage  of  a 
vessel  just  sailing  for  Ancona,  on  the  coast  of 
Italy,  where  he  arrived  in  safety.  In  this  for- 
lorn situation  he  was  visited  by  a  missionary, 
who  was  returning  to  Switzerland,  not  finding  in 
Greece  any  room  for  the  gospel  message ;  but  the 
poor  merchant  had  received  his  death-blow.  The 
loss  of  his  son,  his  wife,  and  his  property  were 
too  much  for  him  to  bear,  and  the  missionary 
was  made  instrumental  in  leading  him  to  faith  in 
that  All-sufficient  Saviour,  who  alone  could  give 
him  rest  j  when  hopeless  of  life,  he  consigned 
his  precious  children  to  the  care  of  this  gospel 
messenger,  who  received  them  as  a  gift  from 
heaven,  and  *  engaged  to  place  them  in  the  In- 
stitution at  Beuggen,  in  Switzerland.  The 
merchant's  heart  was  relieved,  he  clung  to  his 
Saviour  and  died  in  peace. 

Amanda  was  only  six  years  old,  when  these 
distressing  scenes  occurred,  but  they  made  an 
impression  on  her  susceptible  heart  not  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  and  a  trait  of  pensive  sorrow  was  ever 
after  stamped  upon  her  countenance.  The  pious 
missionary  faithfully  fulfilled  his  charge,  and  con- 
veyed the  two  orphans  to  the  Institution,  and 
committed  them  to  the  care  of  the  excellent  Pro- 
fessor Z  ,  the  director,  and  it  was  under  his 

pious  instruction  that  Amanda  first  evinced  a 
bias  in  favor  of  religion. 

These  orphans  remained  a  few  years  at  Beug- 
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gen,  and  by  their  progress  in  learning  gave  sa- 
tisfaction to  their  teachers,  when  it  was  con- 
cluded by  some  pious  friends  who  were  interested 
for  them,  that  it  would  be  better  to  remove  them 
to  the  Institution  at  Locle.  When  they  entered 
this  Asylum,  the  excellent  foundress,  M.  A. 
Calame,  was  struck  with  the  pensive  air  of 
Amanda,  and  hearing  the  affecting  circumstances 
of  her  history,  became  much  interested  for  her ; 
indeed,  M.  A.  C.  possessed  a  particular  talent 
for  entering  into  the  individual  character  of  her 
pupils,  and  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on 
their  minds,  by  directing  their  attention  to  the 
convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  own  hearts, 
which  she  had  many  proofs  was  early  experi- 
enced by  children.  Amanda  evinced  a  very 
susceptible  mind  in  this  respect,  and  these  feel- 
ings were  cherished  by  her  adopted  mother,  to 
whom  she  became  tenderly  attached.  The  boy 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  master,  and  also 
received  a  portion  of  M.  A.  C.'s  maternal  care 
and  counsel.  He  remained  some  years  at  Locle, 
and  was  then  placed  with  a  merchant  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  from  all  we  have  heard,  is  a  steady, 
respectable  character. 

Amanda  received  instruction  with  so  much 
ease  and  avidity,  that  it  was  concluded  to  edu- 
cate her  for  a  teacher,  and  she  was  placed  in  the 
first  class ;  her  pious  turn  of  mind  and  amiable 
manners  had  an  inviting  influence  on  those  who 
surrounded  her,  and  they  often  conversed  to- 
gether on  the  love  of  their  blessed  Redeemer, 
and  the  necessity  of  seeking  the  direction  of  His 
Spirit,  in  retirement;  with  this  view,  Amanda 
and  another  of  their  little  company,  were  depu- 
ted to  solicit  from  their  beloved  superintendent, 
a  closet,  where  they  might  retire  to  wait  upon 
the  Lord,  and  for  prayer.  M.  A.  C.  was  de- 
lighted with  this  proof  of  early  piety,  and  im- 
mediately allotted  a  place  for  the  purpose,  with 
a  desire  that  the  Divine  blessing  might  rest  upon 
it. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Institution  was 
visited  by  a  gospel  minister  from  America,  a  na- 
tive of  France,  and  thoroughly  capable  of  enter- 
ing into  all  its  interesting  minutiae.  Upon  him 
the  anointing  oil  was  richly  poured,  and  he  had 
religious  meetings  with  the  various  classes  in  the 
Asylum.  The  hearts  of  these  dear  children  were 
deeply  penetrated  with  the  gospel  truths  he  ut- 
tered. M.  A.  C.  informed  him  of  the  request 
that  had  been  made,  for  the  closet  as  a  place  for 
prayer;  she  also  told  him  that  Amanda  had  con- 
fessed a  desire,  that  was  raised  in  her  heart,  to 
instruct  the  young  women,  on  her  return  to  her 
own  country,  in  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  Amanda 
was  introduced  to  the  minister,  who  expressed 
much  sympathy  with  her,  and  strongly  encour- 
aged her  to  abide  under  her  religious  impressions, 
telling  her  that  two  ministers  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  England,  were  intending,  in  a  few 
months,  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  the  Grecian 
Isles,  and  probably  they  might  conduct  her  there; 
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she  was  overpowered  by  the  feeling,  and  retired 
in  tears.  During  her  residence  in  Switzerland, 
she  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  German 
and  French  languages,  and  the  requisite  acquire- 
ments for  becoming  a  teacher.  The  minister 
from  America  recommended  the  attention  of 
Friends  in  England,  to  the  case  of  this  interest- 
ing orphan. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON  IN  AFRICA. 

A  few  suggestions  on  the  importance  of  the  Cul- 
tivation of  Cotton  in  Africa,  in  reference  to 
the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  America. 
By  the  true  philanthropist  of  the  present  day, 
whose  sympathies  are  enlisted  for  the  oppressed 
of  all  countries,  and  of  every  race,  any  suggestion 
that  may  lead  to  even  a  partial  improvement  of 
condition  will  be  received  with  favor.  And  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  chiefly  rests  the 
responsibility  of  discovering  the  best  mode  of 
emancipating  three  and  a  half  millions  of  bond- 
men in  their  midst ;  and  of  providing  for  their 
future  welfare,  when  emancipated.  This  has 
been  deemed  so  difficult  a  subject — so  complex 
in  its  political,  social,  and  economical  bearings, 
that  many  well-disposed  persons  have  been  will- 
ing to  pass  it  by,  as  a  question  to  be  solved  by 
time,  or  by  the  superior  wisdom  of  a  future  age ; 
although  aware  that  every  successive  year  in- 
creases and  strengthens  the  evil. 

But  there  are  some  who  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent is  the  proper  time  for  action,  and  that  they 
have  a  duty  to  perform  in  this  great  work,  that 
should  not  be  neglected.  To  such  it  is  desired 
to  make  a  few  suggestions,  under  a  belief  that, 
with  proper  effort,  much  may  be  done  now  to 
effect  the  desired  result,  and  that  measures  may 
be  commenced  immediately,  which  will  eventu- 
ate at  no  distant  period,  in  a  general  emancipa- 
tion, without  violence  of  any  kind,  and  without 
any  collision  with  the  laws  of  the  land. 

As  slavery  originated  in  the  spirit  of  gain,  by 
which  alone  it  is  still  sustained,  it  is  proposed  to 
make  use  of  the  same  agency  to  accomplish  its 
overthrow.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
profit  derived  from  the  culture  of  cotton  is  the 
chief  support  of  slavery  in  America,  and  this 
being  the  most  vulnerable  point,  is  that  towards 
which  the  attack  on  the  institution  should  be 
directed ;  for  whatever  shall  prove  available  in 
making  slave  labor  unprofitable,  must  of  course 
cause  the  demand  for  that  labor  to  cease.  It  is 
proposed  to  accomplish  this  result  by  means  of 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Africa,  with  the  use 
of  free  labor.  As  the  soil  of  Africa  is  much 
more  fertile  than  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  particularly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton, 
the  advantages  in  its  favor  must  be  apparent  to 
the  most  superficial  observer ;  for  not  only  can 
all  the  best  varieties  at  present  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  be  more  cheaply  raised  in  West- 
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era  or  Central  Africa,  but  there  are  several  kinds 
indigenous  to  that  continent,  of  superior  quality, 
that  have  been  highly  approved  in  the  English 
market.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  plant 
is  perennial  in  Africa,  and  produces  very  much 
more  than  it  does  in  America,  where  it  must  be 
planted  annually,  the  superiority  of  the  former 
over  the  latter  will  be  very  obvious ;  but  in  com- 
paring the  cost  of  labor  in  the  two  countries,  the 
difference  is  still  greater  in  favor  of  the  free  labor 
of  Africa,  over  the  slave  labor  of  America. 

To  make  this  apparent  to  the  most  skeptical, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  value  of  slaves 
in  Africa,  with  the  market  price  of  the  same 
class  of  laborers  in  the  United  States.  The  fo- 
reign slave  traders  usually  pay  from  ten  to  fifteen 
dollars  for  each  slave,  in  trade-goods  at  an  enor- 
mous profit;  so  that  the  cash  value  of  a  good 
field-hand  may  be  safely  estimated  at  from  five  to 
ten  dollars ;  while  the  same  laborer  in  America 
would  cost  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 
dollars.  This  comparison  shows  the  real  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  labor  to  be  estimated  in  cal- 
culating the  relative  cost  of  the  production  of 
this  important  staple,  the  variation  in  the  price 
of  which  so  seriously  affects  our  commercial  pros- 
perity as  to  make  the  information  respecting  it 
of  the  first  importance  on  every  arrival  from  Eu- 
rope. As  this  comparison,  however,  is  only  be- 
tween slave  labor  in  the  two  countries,  and  as  the 
object  of  encouraging  the  increased  production  of 
cotton  in  Africa,  is  to  liberate  the  bondman  there 
as  well  as  here,  some  may  be  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  the  native  African  in  a  state  of  freedom 
can  be  so  stimulated  by  the  love  of  gain  and  the 
hope  of  improving  his  condition,  as  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  compulsory  labor  used  here. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  how  vast  is  the  pop- 
ulation of  Africa,  and  that  the  employment  of 
even  a  very  small  part  of  it,  for  a  few  hours  each 
day,  would  give  a  greater  amount  of  labor  than 
that  obtained  by  compulsion  from  the  smaller 
number  in  the  United  States.  And  when  we 
take  into  view  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, the  exceeding  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and 
that  much  less  clothing  is  required  in  that  tropi- 
cal climate  than  with  us,  may  we  not  reasonably 
calculate  from  these  facts,  that  cotton  more  than 
equal  to  the  whole  product  of  the  United  States, 
can  be  obtained  from  the  free  sons  of  Africa  in 
their  native  land,  at  less  than  one-half  of  its 
present  cost,  while  amply  compensating  the  la- 
borer and,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  improving 
his  condition  in  other  respects  ?  This  plan  is, 
then,  simply  to  make  the  immense  profits  at  pres- 
ent derived  by  the  slave-trader  from  his  iniqui- 
tous business,  together  with  the  great  emolument 
accruing  to  the  planter  in  the  United  States  from 
the  unrequited  labor  of  his  slaves,  both  available 
to  the  African  himself.  And  the  same  process 
that  thus  benefits  the  free  laborer,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  liberates  the  bondman  in  America, 
and  emancipates  the  uncounted  millions  of  slaves 


in  Africa ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  sla- 
very will  continue  long  anywhere  when  it  is  found 
to  be  unprofitable. 

All  the  Bible  arguments  of  southern  theolo- 
gians, or  the  patriotic  appeals  of  pro-slavery  poli- 
ticians, will  not  avail  to  sustain  an  institution 
that  occasions  a  clear  loss  to  every  individual 
connected  with  it.  Both  slavery  itself  and  its 
adjunct;  the  fugitive  slave  law,  will  then  be  num- 
bered with  the  things  that  were.  Instead  of 
laws  for  the  protection  of  this  species  of  property, 
we  shall  see,  as  John  Randolph  predicted,  the 
master  running  away  from  the  slave.  Succeed- 
ing generations  will  read  the  history  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  in  constant  wonder  that  such  an  insti- 
tution as  human  slavery  could  have  existed  so 
long  among  a  professedly  Christian  and  enlight- 
ened people,  glorying  in  an  eminent  degree  in 
the  republican  principles  of  their  government. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  free  labor  of  Africa 
may  be  made  available,  if  properly  applied,  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  both  countries,  the  ques- 
tion will  naturally  arise,  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
accomplishing  so  desirable  an  object,  in  the 
shortest  time  possible ;  and  also  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  good,  as  well  as  the  chief  profit,  shall 
result  to  the  advantage  of  the  entire  African 
race. 

To  this  end,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
business  of  collecting,  cleaning,  pressing,  and  ex- 
porting the  cotton,  should  not  be  monopolized 
either  by  English  or  American  capitalists,  nor  by 
any  associations  of  white  men,  with  even  very 
philanthropic  views  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  The  most  suitable  agents  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  measure,  whose  exertions  could 
be  made  to  advance  their  own  interest  and  that 
of  their  posterity,  while  they  were  using  the  most 
effective  measures  for  eradicating  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  the  present  age,  are  enterprising 
colored  men  from  the  United  States,  properly 
educated,  so  as  to  be  qualified  for  the  work ;  and 
who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  immense 
benefits  to  the  world,  that  must  result  from  their 
labors.  These  men  could  form  settlements  on 
the  whole  Western  coast  of  Africa,  between  the 
parallels  of  20  deg.  north  and  20  deg.  south  lati- 
tude, which  would  include  Upper  and  Lower 
Guinea  and  Gambia — selecting,  of  course,  the 
most  eligible  points  on  the  coast,  not  already  pos- 
sessed by  other  powers,  from  whence  they  could 
gradually  extend  themselves  into  the  interior. 
They  would  thus  be  enabled  to  control  the  vast 
and  continually  increasing  commerce  of  a  hitherto 
unexplored  region,  comprising  the  larger  and 
better  portion  of  Central  Africa — sufficient  of  it- 
self, with  the  improvements  in  cultivation  natu- 
rally introduced  by  civilization,  to  form  a  large 
and  very  lucrative  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

The  important  results  that  must  follow  from 
the  success  of  this  scheme,  cannot  fail  to  strike 
every  one  who  will  give  it  attention.    The  down- 
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fall  of  American  slavery  is  inevitable,  and  with 
it  the  whole  system  of  servitude  throtighout  the 
world  ;  for  with  the  great  advantages  thus  shown 
that  Africa  possesses  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
over  the  more  expensive  lands  and  labor  in 
America,  is  it  to  be  doubted  for  a  moment  that 
it  can  be  profitably  raised  at  much,  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  price  it  has  commanded  in  the  United 
States,  for  many  years  past  ?  C. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


watson's  ascent  or  mount  etna. 
The  following  notice  of  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Etna,  is  extracted  from  the  acount  of  "  A  cruise 
in  the  iEgean,"  performed  in  1845  by  Walter 
Watson,  of  London. 

The  ascent  was  made  by  our  voyager,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Captain  and  Surgeon  of  the  ship, 
while  coasting  the  island  of  Sicily.  They  made 
their  departure  from  Catania  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  in  order  to  reach  the  summit  by 
daybreak  next  morning. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ascension 
of  this  mountain  must  be  made  from  the  very 
level  of  the  sea,  not,  as  in  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Blanc,  from  a  valley  situated  at  an  altitude  of 
more  than  3,000  feet,  which  is  reached  by  a 
gradual,  almost  imperceptible,  change ;  and  the 
keen,  bracing  air  invigorates  the  traveller,  who 
has  here  to  contend  with  the  enervating  effects 
of  an  Italian  sun.  In  this  extreme  change  of 
temperature,  probably,  consists  the  real  danger 
of  the  excursion,  and,  as  will  be  seen  in '  the 
course  of  my  narrative,  it  was  most  severely  felt 
by  our  lamented  friend,  the  captain ;  indeed,  I 
question  whether  it  was  not,  in  some  respects, 
the  remote  cause  of  his  premature  death. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night  they  are  depicted 
as  making  the  ascent,  advancing  through  the 
forest,  without  being  able  to  distinguish  a  tree 
from  a  mass  of  lava,  while  the  wind  whistled 
through  the  trees  and  the  keen  air  afBicted  their 
senses,  with  nothing  to  guide  or  guard  them  but 
the  instinct  and  sure-footedness  of  the  mules, 
who  "  seemed  to  feel  their  way  in  the  dark  with 
their  hoofs,  as  the  blind  do  with  their  hands.'' 
For  two  hours  during  the  ascent  our  travellers 
slept  on  the  backs  of  the  faithful  animals.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  grotto  Casa  delle  Neve,  they 
halted,  but  soon  mounted  again.  The  road  grew 
rougher,  and  the  wind  more  piercing,  as  they  I 
emerged  from  the  "wooded"  into  the  "desert" 
region.  The  cold  completely  benumbed  the  ex- 
tremities, and  strange  visions  visited  each  sleep- 
waking,  half-clairvoyant  adventurer.  The  black- 
ness of  the  ground  they  traversed  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  the  intense  darkness  which  sur- 
rounded them,  though  the  cloudless  sky  above 
was  bespangled  with  brilliant  stars.  They 
bivouacked  at  "  La  Casa  Inglese,"  a  rough,  sub- 
stantial building,  about  40  feet  by  12,  consisting 
of  three  rooms,  and  erected  as  a  place  of  refuge 


or  rest,  the  key  of  which  is  confided  to  the  guide. 
It  was  a  quarter  to  five  in  the  morning  while  the 
party  was  engaged  here  in  refreshment :  accord- 
ingly, they  found  it  impossible  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit soon  enough  to  see  the  sun  rise,  and  hastened 
to  the  brow  of  a  neighboring  hill  for  that 
purpose. 

From  this  eminence  we  could  command  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  Italian  coast,  having  in  the 
background  the  bold  and  varied  outline  of  the 
Calabrian  mountains.  Then,  indeed,  the  cold 
and  fatigue  of  the  night  voyage  were  soon  for- 
gotten in  the  contemplation  of  this  wonderful 
sight.  The  usual  precursors  of  sunrise,  the  gray 
clouds,  the  red  mist,  and  the  golden  halo,  suc- 
cessively cleared  away,  and  the  glorious  orb  rose 
in  cloudless  majesty  between  the  southernmost 
peaks  of  the  Apennines.  As  there  is  no  twilight 
in  this  altitude,  the  greater  part  of  the  island 
was  thus  suddenly  displayed  before  our  gaze, 
except  where  the  mountain  still  intercepted  the 
sun's  rays.  The  deep  shadow  not  finding  space, 
on  account  of  its  great  length,  to  be  contained 
within  the  limits  of  the  land,  rested  on  the  gray 
sea-mist  far  away  over  the  blue  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  the  vapory  outline  of  the 
mountain  seemed  to  be  bent  upwards  into  the 
air.  The  increasing  warmth  rapidly  dispersed 
the  morning  mist,  and  opened  to  us  a  panoramic 
view,  which,  though  far  inferior  to  that  seen 
from  the  crater,  will  yet  abundantly  repay  the  toil 
and  expense  incurred  by  any  one  who  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  ascend  even  thus  far  in  fine 
weather.  The  thermometer  now  stood  at  45°, 
and  the  bracing  air,  which  was  delightfully  re- 
freshing, invigorated  us  for  the  toil*  of  climbing 
the  crater — in  itself  a  small  mountain  rising  to 
the  height  of  a  thotisand  feet,  and,  as  we  found 
to  our  cost,  more  steep  and  difficult  of  access 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  volcano  together,  as  far 
as  we  had  to  do  with  it.  Seen  from  a  little  dis- 
tance, it  appears  almost  perpendicular,  such  is 
the  steepness  of  the  side ;  and  the  work  of  as- 
cending is  more  than  usually  toilsome  from  the 
deep  coating  of  soft  ashes  and  scoriae,  where  the 
foot  sinks  without  gaining  a  firm  foothold — for 
half  the  step  forward  is  lost  in  slipping  back- 
wards again.  I  have  accomplished  many  a  steep 
climb  in  Switzerland,  where  at  least  every  step 
was  so  much  distance  gained ;  but  never  en- 
countered a  task  to  be  compared  with  this  cruelly 
deceptive  hill,  which,  when  wo  started,  it  seemed 
a  bare  half-hour's  task  to  scale.  The  approach 
to  the  crater  from  the  house  of  refuge  lies  over  a 
deep  bed  of  lava,  cracked  and  broken,  and  tum- 
bled about  in  masses  of  every  possible  shape  and 
dimension,  as  if  the  Cyclops  had  been  wont  to 
empty  in  this  place  the  refuse  from  this  vast 
forge.  This  comfortable  walk,  whero  a  false 
step  would  infallibly  be  marked  by  a  broken  shin 
at  least,  extends  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with 
occasional  beds  of  firm  snow  to  revive  one's 
courage  and  comfort  the  feet.    We  had  not 
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climbed  a  quarter  of  the  height  before  the  poor 
doctor  began  to  complain  piteously  of  the  painful 
effects  of  the  toilsome  ascent  through  the  rarefied 
air,  and  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  accomplishing 
our  object.  The  sharp  pains  I  began  to  feel  my- 
self— just  such  a  sensation,  in  fact,  as  is  produced 
by  running  against  the  wind  in  frosty  weather — 
somewhat  staggered  my  own  resolution.  How- 
ever, I  found  that  the  pain  subsided  as  I  became 
gradually  accustomed  to  the  work  by  making  fre- 
quent halts.  We  had  not  proceeded  very  far  in 
this  manner  when  the  doctor  gave  up,  lay  down 
on  his  back,  panting  for  breath,  and  declared  he 
should .  die  if  he  went  a  step  further.  I  was 
greatly  disappointed  in  being  thus  deprived  of 
my  companion,  at  a  moment  when,  of  all  others, 
the  interchange  of  opinion  and  sentiment  was 
desirable  and  encouraging  ;  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it,  so,  wishing  him  new  strength  and  ultimate 
success,  I  plodded  on,  and  soon(lost  sight  of  my 
friend  and  his  guide,  who  were  hid  by  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  surface — or  they  would  shortly  af- 
terwards have  seen  me  in  a  like  predicament,  not 
so  much  from  want  of  breath  as  from  the  exhaus- 
tion of  strength,  for  my  legs  trembled  under  me, 
and  positively  seemed  to  refuse  their  support. 
The  fact  is,  I  had  been  too  eager  at  first,  and  did 
not  remember  De  Saussure's  advice,  which  I  have 
many  a  time  since  followed  to  my  comfort — "  If 
you  wish  to  reach  the  summit  of  a  mountain, 
commence  your  ascent  as  if  you  never  intended 
to  get  there." 

The  mouth  of  the  crater  was  so  distinctly  visi- 
ble from  where  I  stood,  that  I  fancied  one  vigo- 
rous effort  would  complete  the  task ;  but,  alas ! 
my  hopes  were  doomed  to  cruel  disappointment, 
when  the  guide,  a  rough,  pleasant  lad,  coolly 
answered  to  my  eager  question,  "How  much 
farther  to  go  1"  "  About  half-way."  Campbell 
says,  "  Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view 
but  never  was  mortal  wight  more  thoroughly  dis- 
enchanted than  I  was  by  this  unexpected  know- 
ledge of  the  distance  before  me.  "  In  that 
case,"  I  despondingly  replied,  "  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  reach  the  summit."  I  crawled  to  a 
friendly  block  of  lava  projecting  close  at  hand,  and 
sat  down,  fairly  beaten,  dejected,  and  crestfallen. 
Overcome  by  the  journey  through  the  night,  and 
the  fatigue  of  the  morning's  work,  I  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep,  utterly  unconscious  and  oblivious  of 
the  pains  and  pleasures  of  my  singular  situation. 
My  repose  lasted  about  five  minutes,  and  then  to 
what  a  scene  I  opened  my  eyes  !  Perched  upon 
the  silent  rock,  I  seemed  to  be  suspended  in  mid 
air,  and  for  an  instant,  before  I  could  collect  my 
thoughts,  wondered  where  on  earth  I  had  got  to. 
Then  first  I  found  leisure  to  contemplate  the 
strange,  incomparable  panorama  of  the  volcano. 
The  table-land,  which  extends  to  a  great  distance 
around  the  base  of  the  crater,  is  covered  with  the 
fine  sand,  like  black  ash,  deposited  by  the  most 
ancient  eruptions  which  burst  from  the  crater's 
mouth,  and  must  have  been  awful  in  the  extreme. 
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In  one  place  the  accumulated  scoriae  have  formed 
a  mountain  equal  in  size  to  that  which  contains 
the  crater ;  in  another  direction  the  fiery  torrent 
has  fallen  precipitously  down  the  whole  height  of 
the  mountain-side,  and  in  cooling  has  cracked 
and  rent  itself  into  a  thousand  wild  fantastic 
shapes,  forming  a  great  gulf  of  inconceivable  ex- 
tent and  depth.  Why  the  pastoral  name,  "  Val 
di  Bue"  (Valley,  or  Tract  of  the  Oxen),  should 
be  given  to  such  a  place,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive. Such  an  appellation  is,  however,  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  one  which  a  strange  conceit  has 
given  to  the  black,  desolate  plain  that  on  three 
sides  surrounded  the  Fiery  Region,  namely, 
"  Piana  del  Frumento"  (the  Plain  of  Corn) — a 
ghastly  mockeiy,  like  crowning  a  skeleton  with 
flowers. 

Mr.  Watson  now  found  that  the  worst  part  of 
the  ascent  was  accomplished,  a  considerable  un- 
dulation afterwards  affording  facilities,  and  the 
soil  becoming  firmer.  The  ground  was  covered 
with  the  most  beautiful  crystals  of  sulphur  and 
nitre,  as  delicate  as  the  hoarfrost,  and  glowing  in 
the  morning  sun  with  an  infinite  variety  of  color. 
His  path  lay  along  the  edge  of  a  vast  hollow, 
perfectly  round  and  smooth,  and  lined  with  a 
thick  crust  of  crystallized  sulphur.  After  de- 
scending a  little  way,  he  again  climbed  the  steep 
side,  and  thence  emerging,  stood  "upon  the 
crater's  burning  lips,"  in  breathless  admiration. 

Never  before  had  I  felt  such  a  deep,  such  an 
awful  sense  of  the  power  of  the  Almighty.  The 
contrast  with  the  plains  below  reminded  me  that 
"  He  can  create,  and  He  destroy." 

I  beheld  a  scene  which  no  effort  of  imagination 
can  presuppose,  no  powers  of  invention  prepare 
the  nerves  to  bear  its  exciting  effects  unmoved. 
Nor  was  I  surprised  to  hear  my  friend,  the  doc- 
tor, who  ultimately  reached  the  crater,  when  I 
was  half  way  down,  say  that  he  could  not  refrain 
from  tears,  such  was  his  state  of  excitement. 

We  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  precipitous  chasm, 
sharp  and  rugged  as  if  the  mountain  had  just 
been  rent  asunder.  The  internal  surface,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  penetrate,  consisted  of  a  coating 
of  sulphureous  earth,  which  seemed  to  be  continu- 
ally burning  without  being  consumed ;  whilst 
through  innumerable  fissures  jets  of  flame  darted 
up,  and  played  over  the  glowing  mass,  dazzling 
the  eye  by  the  intense  brightness  and  variety  of 
their  coloring.  The  jagged,  irregular  outline  of 
the  whole  crater  is  divided  by  a  vast  projecting 
wall  of  rock,  of  most  singular  appearance,  coated 
with  the  deposit  of  the  fumes  which  rise  from  the 
great  laboratory  below.  This  sublimation,  being 
chiefly  sulphur,  appeared  in  every  shade  of  bright 
yellow,  orange,  and  crimson,  as  it  glittered  in  the 
morning  sunbeam.  Clouds  of  dense  white  vapor 
rose,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  innermost 
depths,  with  a  hissing,  roaring  sound  like  a 
mighty  cataract.  The  occasional  intermission  of 
the  rising  clouds,  which  steamed  forth  from  the 
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great  gulf,  afforded  a  partial  glance  of  the  lurid 
nre  raging  in  the  internal  abyss.  All  around,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  within  the  crater, 
large  masses  of  rock  lay  tumbled  over  each  other 
in  chaotic  confusion.  Such  an  appearance,  when 
the  volcano  is  in  a  quiescent  state,  cannot  fail  to 
impress  a  spectator  with  a  fearful  idea  of  the  in- 
conceivable powers  set  in  operation  when  the 
pent-up  fires  burst  their  bonds,  and  through  this 
chasm,  which  is  said  to  be  nearly  three  miles  in 
extent,  the  mountain  hurls  back  the  rocks  buried 
within  it  by  the  fury  of  some  earlier  commotion. 
For  myself,  I  can  only  say,  that  the  glorious  view 
from  the  dizzy  height  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  the  bewildering  noise,  the  dazzling 
glare,  and  the  sulphureous  vapor,  concurred  to 
raise  a  mingled  feeling  of  admiration,  awe,  and 
terror. — Morn  ing  Chronicle. 
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We  present  to  our  readers  this  week,  the  first 
portion  of  a  communication  from  a  correspondent, 
who  has  long  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  African  race. 
The  fact  that  the  slavery  which  has  blackened  our 
prosperous  country,  and  exposed  our  profession  of 
freedom  and  liberality  to  the  censure  and  ridicule 
of  people  less  free  and  enlightened  than  we  sup- 
pose ourselves  to  be,  owes  its  support  and  con- 
tinuance to  the  market  for  its  productions,  is  too 
obvious  to  require  illustration  or  argument ;  and 
of  the  products  of  slave  labor  in  the  United  States; 
it  is  well  known  that  cotton  constitutes  an  import- 
ant part ;  so  important,  indeed,  that  we  may  fairly 
question  whether  the  system  could  be  much 
longer  sustained  without  it.  Well  may  we  regret 
that  an  article  so  valuable  in  itself,  and  so  con- 
ducive to  domestic  convenience  and  comfort, 
should  be  made  the  basis,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
of  an  institution  so  oppressive  and  degrading  as 
American  slavery.  There  is  certainly  no  reason 
why  this  portion  of  the  means  which  a  bountiful 
Providence  has  furnished  for  our  use  and  conve- 
nience, may  not  be  cultivated,  as  well  as  anything 
else,  by  the  hands  of  freemen. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Africa  are  shown  to  be 
remarkably  suited  to  the  production  of  cotton ;  and 
some  of  our  English  philanthropists  have  recently 
turned  their  attention  to  that  continent,  as  a  source 
from  which  they  hope  to  procure  a  supply  for 
their  factories ;  and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  the  slave-fed  markets  of  the  United 
States.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  come, 
and  at  no  distant  day,  when  the  native  African 
will  no  longer  be  carried  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
subjected  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  middle  passage, 


to  perform  these  labors  in  the  western  world 
which  he  can  perform  with  greater  advantage, 
under  the  stimulus  of  hope,  in  his  native  land. 
Let  free  labor  in  Africa  be  brought,  under  proper 
regulations,  into  competition  with  the  slave  labor 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  fetters  of  slavery  will 
not  long  hold  together.  Enlightened  self-interest 
will  dissolve  them. 


Married, — On  the  22d  of  last  month,  at  Friends' 
Meeting  House,  East  Grove,  Henry  county,  Iowa, 
Joshua  Jefferis,  of  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  to 
Rachel  Lewelling,  of  the  former  place. 

— —  At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  in  Fall  Riv- 
er, Mass.,  on  the  14th  of  Eleventh  month,  Clark 
Shove  to  Elizabeth  Slade,  both  members  of 
Swansey  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died, — On  the  17th  ult.,  at  his  residence,  Farn- 
ham,  Canada  East,  of  a  lingering  and  distressing 
illness  of  about  two  months,  Charles  Taber,  in 
the  7 1  st  year  of  his  age,  a  valuable  minister  and 
member  of  Farnham  Monthly  Meeting. 

This  beloved  Friend  manifested  much  love  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  in  the  con- 
strainings  of  gospel  love  labored  much,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in 
the  earth.  This  zeal  and  devotedness  appeared 
to  increase  with  his  advancing  years.  When  laid 
upon  his  dying  bed  he  was  frequently  engaged  to 
offer  encouragement  and  admonition  to  those  who 
visited  him.  When  near  his  close,  he  expressed 
a  humble  assurance  that  the  Lord  would  be  with 
him  through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death ;  and 
this  assurance  was  apparently  answered  in  his 
peaceful  and  tranquil  passage  from  works  to 
rewards. 

 At  Fall  River,  Mass.,  on  the  28th  of  11th 

month,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  Hf.nry  Slade, 
a  worthy  member  of  Swansey  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends. 

 At  his  residence  in  Sandwich,  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  1 1th  month 
last,  after  a  short  but  distressing  illness,  which  he 
was  enabled  to  bear  with  Christian  patience  and 
resignation,  John  Folsom,  in  the  72d  year  of  his 
age,  an  esteemed  member  of  Sandwich  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 On  the  5th  inst.,  in  Gorham,  Me..  Sarah 

Jane,  wife  of  George  Hamblin,  of  typhus  fever,  a 
worthy  member  of  Windham  Monthly  Meeting. 

 On  the  22d  of  12th  month,  1853,  at  her 

residence  in  Henry  county,  Iowa,  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  which  she  bore  with  patience  and 
resignation,  Rachel,  wife  of  Ezra  A.  Stevens,  in 
the  45th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  East  Grove 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  following  suggestion,  contained  in  the 
late  message  of  Governor  Biglcr  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania,  appears  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, and,  if  not  acted  upon  during  the  present 
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session,  may  probably  be  called  up  at  a  future 
day:— 

"The  utility  of  establishing  an  agricultural 
college,  with  a  model  farm  attached,  wherein  the 
principles  of  a  scientific  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  manual  labor  in  that  pursuit  would  be  joined 
to  the  usual  academical  studies,  has  been  strongly 
urged  upon  my  attention.  Such  an  institution 
and  system  of  education,  it  is  believed,  would  at 
the  same  time  improve  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  the  professional  and  mercantile 
classes,  and  promote  the  social  and  intellectual 
attainments  of  the  agriculturist,  mechanic  and 
laborer,  in  addition  to  the  vast  benefits  it  would 
confer  upon  the  pursuit  of  the  farmer.  These 
considerations,  and  others  which  will  doubtless 
be  presented  by  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  in- 
stitution, will  commend  the  subject  to  your  fa- 
vorable consideration.  It  is  believed  that  such 
an  institution  can  be  successfully  organized  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  State  and  county  socie- 
ties." 


MELIORATION  OP  SLAVE  LAWS. 
The  following  extract  from  the  message  of  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  to  the  Legislature, 
may  be  regarded,  whatever  may  be  its  result,  as 
an  evidence  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  that 
functionary,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  ser- 
vile class.  Though  clearly  convinced  that  sla- 
very, however  modified,  is  essentially  and  intrin- 
sically unjust,  and  that  the  protection  which  the 
best  laws  can  afford  to  the  slave,  must  be  sadly 
defective;  still  we  may  justly  hail  with  satisfac- 
tion every  demonstration  that  the  growing  hu- 
manity of  the  age  is  extending  its  softening  in- 
fluence over  the  regions  of  slavery : 

"  The  code  very  properly  provides  that  slave 
children  of  tender  years  shall,  at  judicial  and 
some  other  sales,  be  offered  with  their  mothers, 
where  the  defendant  in  execution,  &c,  is  the 
owner  both  of  the  mother  and  children;  and 
that  at  such  sales  slaves  must  be  offered  and,  if 
practicable,  sold  in  families.  But  it  is  allowable 
for  either  of  the  parties  in  interest  to  impair, 
to  a  great  extent,  these  very  salutary  enactments. 
The  provisions,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  abso- 
lute, at  least  as  it  respects  mothers  and  children 
often  years  of  age  and  under,  and  husband  and 
wife,  where  the  latter  relation  is  admitted  by  the 
owner  of  the  slaves. 

"  These  are  relations  which  moral  duty  re- 
quires us  to  respect,  and  it  can  be  no  violation  of 
policy  to  conform  municipal  law  to  good  morals. 
It  is  universally  conceded  that  slaves  are  reason- 
able beings — with  the  moral  feelings,  it  is  true, 
often  obtuse,  but  susceptible  of  improvement. 
The  husband  and  wife  generally  cherish  affection 
for  each  other,  and  the  mutual  attachment  of 


mother  and  child  is  usually  strong.  The  mother 
is  not  always  a  wise  counsellor,  but  she  must  be 
presumed  to  be  the  most  constant  and  sincere 
friend  the  child  has.  Let,  then,  the  latter  enjoy 
the  parental  oversight  during  childhood,  that  it 
may  be  better  prepared,  by  good  principles  and 
industrious  habits,  to  act  its  part  afterward." 

The  following  bill  is  said  to  be  now  before  the 
Legislature  of  Georgia,  and  one  of  nearly  similar 
import  appears  to  be  under  consideration  in  Ten- 
nessee : — 

"Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby 
enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  the 
children  not  exceeding  five  years  of  age,  of  any 
woman  slave,  and  such  woman  slave,  shall  not  be 
separately  sold,  or  exposed  to  sale,  under  execu- 
tion or  other  legal  process,  order  or  decree,  or  at 
any  sale  made  by  an  executor,  administrator, 
guardian,  or  other  trustee,  but  shall  be  placed 
together,  in  one  of  the  parts  into  which  the  es- 
tate to  which  they  belong  is  to  be  divided,  un- 
less such  division  cannot  in  any  wise  be  effected 
without  such  separation. 

"  Sec.  2.  And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  by  consent  of  the  ordinary,  slaves, 
living  in  a  different  county  from  a  deceased  owner, 
may  he  sold  in  the  county  in  which  said  slaves 
may  reside,  upon  application  being  made  for  such 
purpose. 

"  Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  all 
laws  and  parts  of  laws  militating  against  this  act, 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed." 


ON  THE   GOSPEL  MINISTRY. 

The  following  letter  from  Samuel  Bownas  was 
addressed  to  a  female  friend,  who  appears  from 
its  contents  to  have  been  then  young  in  the 
ministry. 

The  small  time  I  had  with  thee,  furnished  me 
with  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  disposition 
of  thy  mind,  and  gave  me  a  taste  of  thy  minis- 
try, both  which,  under  proper  cultivation,  I  think 
may  be  improved,  so  as  to  render  thee  a  member 
of  good  service  in  the  body  ;  in  order  to  which, 
and  that  thou  mayest  in  thy  public  engagements 
appear  in  the  beauty  of  the  Spirit,  without  any 
mixture  of  the  flesh,  I  will  give  thee  a  short 
sketch  of  some  of  my  hits  and  misses,  when,  in 
my  youth,  I  publicly  appeared  in  the  gallery ;  the 
observation  of  which,  I  hope,  may  tend  to  thy 
profit  and  instruction. 

I  was  seldom,  for  near  two  years  after  my 
mouth  was  first  opened  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
without  some  degree  of  Divine  love  and  virtue 
on  my  mind,  but  after  I  was  called  out  to  the 
service  of  visiting  meetings  abroad,  I  found 
my  mind  very  often  barren  and  weak,  and  as 
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I  then  thought,  void  of  all  good,  in  which  state, 
(being  companion  to  my  dear  friend  J.  A.  J.) 
I  cried  out  that  I  was  deceived,  to  his  great 
surprise  ;  he  fearing  my  affliction  would  be  too 
hard  for  me.  I  had  imprudently  thought,  that 
having  such  aboundings  of  Divine  love  and 
life  when  I  was  daily  at  my  work,  I  should  be 
much  more  favored  therewith  when  abroad  in 
the  service  of  the  Gospel,  disengaged  from  all 
other  employments ;  but  finding  the  reverse,  I 
wished  myself  at  home  again,  rather  than  tra- 
velling in  such  a  barren  state  as  I  was  then  in, 
though  at  times  I  had  eminent  enjoyments ; 
but,  alas!  they  were  soon  gone.  In  due  time, 
I  was  favored  with  the  design  of  Providence 
in  dealing  thus  with  me ;  and  the  very  cattle  in 
the  field,  by  weaning  their  young  and  turning 
them  to  shift  for  themselves,  taught  me,  that  it 
was  meet  I  should  be  left  to  myself,  and  not  always 
be  kept  to  the  breast  and  dandled  upon  the  knee 
like  an  infant ;  but  that  it  was  needful  that  I 
should  grow  and  advance  above  this  infant  state, 
to  a  degree  more  fit  for  service. 

When  I  was  thoroughly  informed  in  this  point, 
I  longed  to  be  a  man ;  yea,  sometimes,  I  verily 
thought  I  was  so ;  but  met  often  with  great  dis- 
appointments therein,  by  undertaking  matters 
above  my  growth  and  experience;  and  the  weak 
part  appearing  at  times  to  my  great  shame  and 
confusion,  humbled  me  again  for  some  time  ;  but 
recovering  strength  and  courage,  I  began,  as  I 
thought,  to  advance  above  the  danger  of  making 
such  blunders :  a  confidence  arising  in  me,  on 
imprudently  comparing  my  service  and  growth 
as  a  minister,  with  others,  that  were  in  the 
work  before  me ;  supposing  myself  (and  it  was 
self  that  did  suppose)  more  eminent  than  they; 
thus  self  prevailed,  to  my  shame  and  sorrow ; 
but  my  Master's  kindness  and  gracious  regard 
were  soon  after  evidently  manifested  in  letting 
me  plainly  see  the  weakness  and  folly  of  taking 
the  honor  to  ourselves,  which  alone  is  due  to 
Him,  when  we  have  been  drawn  forth  in  the 
beauty  of  the  Gospel,  beyond  what  we  ourselves, 
or  those  that  heard  us,  did  expect.  Now  I  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  in- 
clinations of  the  flesh,  which  would  sometimes 
be  decking  itself  with  the  jewels  of  the  Spirit, 
saying,  I  did  this,  or  that,  fishing  for  and  seek- 
ing the  praise  of  men  more  than  of  God.  I  also 
saw  a  danger  of  falling  into  a  formal  way  of 
preaching  a  form  of  words,  almost  without 
variation,  which,  though  sound,  and  perhaps 
pleasing  to  many,  yet  wanting  the  renewing  of 
Divine  virtue,  are  tasteless  and  unprofitable  to 
the  hearers;  and  the  view  I  had  of  the  unpro- 
fitableness of  such  a  ministry,  would  have  car- 
ried me  too  far,  to  my  own  disadvantage,  had  I 
not  also  been  favored  with  a  clear  prospect  of 
the  lawfulness,  expediency  and  necessity,  of 
speaking  the  same  matter,  or  preaching  the 
same  doctrine  to-day,  (being  divinely  opened 
and  engaged  thereto)  as  yesterday,  though  then 
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entirely  new  to  me  ;  for  nothing  can  be  said 
that  hath  not  been  said,  and  it  is  the  renewed 
evidence  of  the  Spirit  that  makes  it  savory,  both 
to  us  and  our  hearers. 

Superfluous  words,  tones  and  gestures — ahs  ! 
and  groans — I  was  never  under  any  temptation 
to  make  use  of ;  but  the  impertinence  of  self 
sometimes,  to  my  shame  and  trouble,  would 
appear  in  my  imprudently  affecting  eloquent 
terms  and  scholastic  expressions,  which  seemed 
to  me,  in  that  weak  state,  to  adorn  my  doctrine, 
and  recommend  it  better  to  the  audience  :  all 
this  proceeded  from  an  affectation  of  appearing 
an  able  or  skilful  minister ;  a  piece  of  unprofit- 
able vanity ;  but  I  soon  found  it  most  safe  and 
edifying,  to  use  no  more  words  but  what  I  well 
understood,  and  could  properly  apply,  and  that 
truth  shines  brightest  in  a  plain  dress.  No  em- 
bellishments of  ours  can  add  to  its  lustre. 

I  have  also,  sometimes,  for  want  of  a  patient 
and  humble  waiting  to  see  my  way  opened,  and 
discover  clearly  the  leading  of  the  Divine 
Gift,  warmed  myself  with  sparks  of  my  own 
kindling,  to  a  degree  of  zeal  and  passion,  and 
begun  to  thresh  the  assemblies,  judging  and 
charging  the  unfaithful,  whether  any  such  or 
none  were  there  (it  was  all  one  to  me  :)  thus,  in 
the  dark,  mistaking  the  cause  of  that  uneasiness 
and  straitness  I  found  in  myself,  imagining 
myself  loaded  and  oppressed  by  dark  and 
unfaithful  spirits  in  the  assembly  ;  after  weary- 
ing myself  with  denouncing  judgments  upon 
them,  I  have  sat  down  in  sadness  and  trouble  : 
and  though  I  have  found  this  sort  of  preaching 
please  many,  and  was  commended,  it  was  ever 
afflicting  to  me,  when  on  reflection,  I  found  the 
true  cause  of  that  uneasiness  was  in  my  own 
breast.  Yet,  it  may  sometimes  happen,  that 
the  unfaithful  may  bring  great  grief  and  unea- 
siness upon  us,  and  this  may  be  hard  to  bear ; 
but  let  us  take  care  we  move  not  till  the  cloud 
is  removed  from  off  the  tabernacle,  because  it  is 
unsafe  going  forward  till  then. 

I  have,  from  experience,  found  it  my  safest 
and  best  way,  carefully  to  attend  to  my  gift, 
endeavoring  to  keep  my  place  without  judg- 
ing others  ;  patiently  bearing  my  own  burden, 
and  earnestly  desiring  I  may  judge  nothing 
before  its  time,  but  that  my  understanding  may 
be  opened  to  see  the  true  cause  of  my  own 
barrenness,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  address 
myself  suitably  to  the  Father  of  Spirits  for  help; 
that  first,  if  it  be  in  myself  it  may  be  removed, 
then  the  effect  will  cease ;  or  secondly,  if  the 
weakness  or  backsliding  of  others,  be  the  cause 
of  our  barrenness  and  seeming  dejection  when 
we  are  sympathizing  with  the  true  seed  in  its 
oppressed  state,  that  we  may  patiently  wait  the 
Lord's  time,  to  receive  a  word  from  him  fitly 
to  speak  to  the  present  state  of  the  people;  or, 
thirdly,  if  the  people's  too  imprudent  expecta- 
tion of  what  cannot  be  had,  unless  I  am  favour- 
ed with  a  superior  aid,  qualifying  me  to  answer 
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their  desires — I  say,  if  by  any  or  all  of  these 
causes,  at  times,  I  am  shut  up,  the  best  way  I 
have  ever  found  is  to  be  patient  in  waiting  the 
Lord's  time  for  relief.  To  seek  it  in  our  own 
time,  will  be  but  adding  sorrow  to  affliction. 

To  conclude ;  the  most  safe  way  I  ever  yet 
found  in  the  exercise  of  my  gift,  is,  to  stand  up, 
as  little  regarding  any  thing  besides  my  opening 
as  I  can;  and  deliver  it,  in  my  beginning,  just 
as  I  do  other  matters  in  my  common  discourse, 
not  endeavoring  to  beautify  it  either  in  matter, 
tone  or  address ;  and  as  I  keep  my  place,  and  go 
on  as  doctrine  is  opened  in  my  understanding, 
I  find  it  safest  not  to  speak  too  fast,  or  too  loud, 
lest  I  lose  sight  of  or  outrun  my  guide,  and  so 
lose  the  sight  or  sense  of  that  inward  strength  I 
felt  increasing  in  my  mind.  This  care  seems  to 
me  necessary  to  my  taking  the  Apostle's  advice, 
"  Let  him  that  ministers,  do  it  of  that  ability 
which  God  giveth this  has  a  double  significa- 
tion :  first,  respecting  the  matter  which  we  de- 
liver ;  if  we  keep  to  our  openings,  we  shall  be 
furnished  with  suitable  doctrine;  secondly,  the 
wisdom  and  strength  of  the  spirit  and  power  of 
the  gospel  will  be  felt  in  it,  and,  at  times,  by  our 
thus  going  on  according  to  the  ability  God  gives, 
the  very  spirit  and  marrow  of  religion  will  ap- 
pear plainly  laid  open  to  the  understanding  of 
the  hearers;  but  when  we  raise  our  voices,  or 
hurry  on,  above  or  beyond  that  inward  strength 
we  feel  in  our  minds,  we  are  apt  to  cloud  our 
own  minds,  lose  sight  of  or  outrun  our  guide,  and 
then  run  into  a  wilderness  of  words,  which  I 
have  too  often  done,  and  found  the  consequence 
of  such  imprudence  poverty  and  death  ;  though 
even  this  kind  of  preaching  is,  by  some  unskil- 
ful auditors,  admired.  They  will  say,  uO,  how 
matter  flowed  from  him  !  how  full  was  he"  (of 
emptiness  and  confusion,  say  I,)  e<  of  power  and 
authority,"  say  they;  or  rather  the  passion  and 
blind  zeal  of  the  creature ;  the  fleshly  part  not 
being  thoroughly  mortified  and  subdued.  But 
when  I  am  so  happy  as  to  begin  with  the  Spirit, 
and  follow  its  leadings  in  my  ministry,  I  feel 
strength  by  degrees  cover  all  my  weaknesses ; 
wisdom,  illuminating  my  mind,  hides  all  my 
folly,  so  that  nothing  appears  inconsistent  with 
the  beauty  and  wisdom  of  the  Spirit.  This  is  the 
vestment,  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  that  covers 
the  whole  man  that  is  to  be  covered;  so  that  no 
weakness  will  prevail  or  appear  in  our  ministry. 
When  I  am  thus  conducted  (which  sometimes 
happens),  though  I  may  be  accounted,  in  my 
be  ginning,  a  dull,  heavy,  or  lifeless  preacher,  yet 
I  rarely  miss  of  concluding  with  peace  and  in- 
ward satisfaction;  and  feeling  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  Divine  virtue,  in  the  patient  exercise 
of  my  gift ;  finding  myself  both  furnished  with 
matter  and  skill  to  divide  the  word  aright ;  both 
which  coming  from  the  Spirit,  and  not  being  the 
produce  of  my  own  wisdom  or  apprehension,  I 
dare  assume  no  part  of  that  honor  to  myself, 
which,  at  such  times,  by  an  imprudent  audience 
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is  lavishly  bestowed  upon  one,  who  am  only  the 
instrument  by  which  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest 
works;  but  find  it  my  safest  way,  humbly  to 
make  thereof  an  offering  unto  Him  who  is  wor- 
thy forever. 

Thus,  dear  friend,  I  have  stained  some  paper 
with  a  few  observations  on  my  own  conduct,  aim- 
ing at  thy  good ;  and  conclude  with  desires,  thou 
mayest  endeavor  to  improve  thy  skill  in  this 
work,  and  rightly  divide  the  word  of  Truth,  so 
as  neither  thou  thyself,  nor  those  that  hear  thee, 
may  have  cause  of  shame  or  uneasiness. 


CONNAUGHT  HAKVEST. 

A  small  pamphlet,  with  the  above  title,  was 
published  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  within  the  past 
year.  It  is  the  production  of  John  Edgar,  a 
I  clergyman  who  has  been  seven  years  connected 
with  different  agencies  for  effecting  reformation 
in  Connaught.  It  relates  chiefly  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  "  Belfast  Ladies'  Relief  Association 
for  Connaught ;"  and  this  Association,  it  may  be 
observed,  was  constituted  during  the  time  when 
that  portion  of  Ireland  was  swept  of  a  great  part 
of  its  population  by  famine. 

Although  the  information  which  it  contains  is 
less  connected  and  circumstantial  than  might 
have  been  desired,  it  presents  a  portrait  of  the 
efforts  still  making  in  that  oppressed  province, 
to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  domination  of  a 
degrading  hierarchy,  which  it  is  presumable  will 
be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers. 

While  the  freedom  which  true  religion  confers 
always  operates  to  the  improvement  of  the  econo- 
mical and  social,  as  well  as  the  moral  condition  of 
mankind,  a  false  and  superstitious  theology  is  al- 
most equally  destructive  to  moral  and  physical 
prosperity. 

Sphere,  Principles  and  Agency  of  Reforma- 
tion.— The  Belfast  Ladies'  Relief  Association  for 
Connaught  is  what  is  often  sought  but  seldom 
found — a  happy  union  of  Christians  of  many 
creeds,  working  cordially  for  a  Christian  end.  A 
common  love  for  their  perishing  brethren  united 
them  in  1846,  and  as  they  became  partakers  of 
each  other's  sympathy  and  joy,  seeing  abundant 
blessings  on  their  labors,  they  felt  how  good  and 
pleasant  it  is  to  dwell  together  in  unity. 

They  commenced,  in  the  days  of  famine,  by 
giving  food  to  the  dying ;  but  they  deplored  the 
fleeting  nature  and  the  many  ills  of  such  aid, 
and,  therefore,  they  adopted  their  present  system 
of  giving  to  females  the  means  of  earning  their 
bread ;  and,  while  teaching  them  industry,  giving 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  which  saves. 

Theirs  is  an  institution  both  secular  and  reli- 
gious,   They  do  not  interfere  with  systems  of 
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education  or  Christian  missions.  The  teaching 
even  of  reading  is  not  a  part  of  their  plan ;  but 
the  intelligent  reading  of  Holy  Scripture  is  ;  and 
therefore  young  pupils  are  taught  to  read,  and 
thus  qualified  for  partaking  in  the  advantages  of 
Scriptural  instruction. 

They  have,  for  each  of  their  schools,  two 
agents,  a  teacher  sent  from  Ulster,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  her  benevolent  activity  and  Christian 
worth,  and  a  patroness,  devoting  her  influence 
and  energy  to  the  best  interests  of  her  pupils. 

These,  in  the  use  of  the  Bible,  without  a  cate- 
chism of  any  church,  and  by  the  power  of  the 
truth  in  love,  labor  daily  for  the  salvation  of 
their  pupils,  while  they  train  them  to  profitable 
industry,  their  principle  and  aim  being — "  Not 
slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord." 

Difficulties  and  Opposition. — Many  of  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  they  have  struggled  are  hap- 
pily gone — many  of  the  reasons  why  Connaught 
was  pre-eminent  in  degradation  and  wretched- 
ness are  gone  forever. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  her  most  wretched,  hope- 
less pool*,  are  away  to  foreign  lands — away  to  the 
grave.  Flocks  of  sheep  graze  where  their  cheer- 
less hovels  stood.  Where  once  was  the  busy 
village,  there  is  not  one  grey  stone.  Extensive 
improvements  have  been  made  in  her  agriculture ; 
new  proprietors,  men  of  substance,  possess  much 
of  her  land ;  the  rate  of  wages  has  risen  ;  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  is  abroad ;  the  aspect  of  the  pro- 
vince is  changed. 

Still,  however,  there  remains,  alas !  too  much 
ground  of  solemn  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  all  to 
whom  poverty,  ignorance,  spiritual  destitution, 
and  bondage  never  appeal  in  vain. 

Whatever  other  ills  have  been  driven  from 
Connaught,  Popery  is  there  still,  with  all  its 
priests,  palsying  human  energy,  darkening  hu- 
man intellect,  crushing  human  liberty,  besotting 
human  mind. 

Without  one  solitary  exception,  the  Scriptural 
schools  have  had  to  contend  against  every  oppo- 
sition which  the  priest  of  Home  commands ;  and, 
now  that  industry  has  been  triumphantly' intro- 
duced into  Connaught,  history  must  tell  that  it 
has  been  introduced  in  defiance  of  the  stern  and 
reckless  opposition  of  the  Romish  priesthood. 
Every  little  girl  of  the  West,  earning  her  three 
shillings  weekly,  and  well  instructed  in  sacred 
truth,  is  a  living  witness,  in  the  persecution 
which  she,  and  her  parents  for  her  sake,  endured, 
that,  if  the  priest  of  Rome  had  bad  his  will,  she 
would  have  been  still  ignorant,  and  idle,  and  rag- 
ged, penniless,  and  hopelessly  poor. 

The  Connaught  Girl, — The  Connaught  girl 
has  shown  a  spirit  worthy  of  martyrs.  She  has 
set  an  example  which,  if  Spain,  and  France,  and 
Italy,  and  Austria  would  follow,  even  they  might 
yet  be  free. 

While  athletic  men  quailed  before  the  blow  or 
frown  of  the  priest,  and  the  hoar  bead,  instead 
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of  being  a  crown  of  glory,  was  a  badge  of  servility 
and  hopeless  bondage,  the  delicate  little  girl  for- 
got her  timidity,  while  maintaining  her  rights, 
in  defiance  of  the  priest's  whip ;  and  with  the 
curse  of  the  altar,  and  denunciations  of  eternal 
vengeance  in  her  ears,  continued  her  attendance 
on  the  Scriptural  schools. 

Deception. — The  courage  and  constancy  of  the 
children  shine  brightly  in  contrast  with  the 
equivocations  and  deceptions  of  their  parents, 
when,  as  they  say,  the  priest  drives  them  off 
their  knees  at  confession,  or  extorts  from  them 
promises  of  withdrawing  their  children  from 
school.  There  are  cases,  no  doubt,  in  which  a 
bold  man  goes  to  confession,  and  refuses  to  pro- 
mise;  but  these,  alas !  are  only  exceptions;  for 
the  greater  number  stay  away  from  confession, 
or  make  the  required  promise,  with  the  intention 
of  keeping  it  for  a  few  days ;  or  else,  having 
withdrawn  their  children  before  confession,  they 
deny,  with  a  safe  conscience  they  think,  that 
they  have  children  at  the  industrial  school. 

One  mother  hides  her  children  as  she  sees  the 
priest  coming,  lest  their  guileless  lips  should  pro- 
claim her  falsehood.  Another  tells  them  to 
gather  berries  along  the  road  to  school,  to  put 
the  priest's  spies  off  their  guard ;  and  a  third 
sends  half  a  dozen  of  eggs  each  day  with  her 
little  girl,  which  she  teaches  her  to  tell  the  priest 
she  is  going  to  sell. 

These  falsehoods  are  prompted,  not  wholly  by 
a  fear  of  the  curse  of  the  priest,  but  chiefly,  per- 
haps, by  the  fear  of  the  scorn  and  malice  of 
neighbors. 

Persecution. — Honor,  therefore,  to  the  noble 
little  Connaught  girls,  who,  in  defiance  of  all 
that  the  Romish  priest  and  his  accomplices  can 
inflict,  continue,  even  at  the  peril  of  life,  to  at- 
tend the  Scriptural  school. 

A  girl,  aged  thirteen,  died  lately,  in  County 
Galway,  of  the  effects  of  a  cruel  beating,  by  two 
ruffians,  for  attending  a  Scriptural  school.  None 
of  her  neighbors  would  assist  in  carrying  her 
corpse,  or  digging  her  grave ;  and  men  and  wo- 
men assailed  her  bereaved  parents,  friends,  and 
school-fellows  at  her  funeral,  with  shouts  of  exul- 
tation and  laughter. 

A  poor  widow,  three  of  whose  children  at- 
tended an  industrial  school,  had  a  cabin  rented 
from  a  llomanist.  He  and  his  family,  after  try- 
ing in  vain  every  means  to  withdraw  the  child- 
ren, threatened  at  length  to  turn  ' them  out  of 
doors ;  and  one  morning,  before  the  poor  family 
were  out  of  bed,  the  gable  end  of  their  cabin 
was  driven  in,  and  scarcely  had  they  time  to  es- 
cape, amidst  shouts  of  laughter,  when  the  roof 
fell,  leaving  widow  and  orphan  children  without 
a  shelter  or  a  home. 

Encouragement  and  Discouragement. — In  such 
circumstances,  is  it  surprising  that  a  teacher 
should,  at  times,  see  little  girls  coming,  with 
streaming  eyes,  to  deliver  up  their  work,  and 
casting  back  a  hopeless  look  on  the  scenes  they 
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loved  so  well,  as  they  passed  away,  perhaps  fore- 
ever,  to  cold,  dark,  cheerless  Popery.  The 
teacher  could  only,  with  a  bursting  heart,  speak 
to  them  words  of  kindness,  and  follow  them  with 
her  prayer,  that  this  parting  might  not  be  the 
last,  and  that  those  who  profess  to  bar  the  gates 
of  bliss  might  try  in  vain  to  exclude  them  from 
light  and  love  for  evermore. 

That  prayer  went  up  to  the  ears  of  Him  whose 
Bible  the  little  girl  carried  away  when  she  left 
her  sewing  behind.  She  has  its  truth  in  her 
memory  and  heart ;  the  violence  which  tore  her 
from  school  can  never  tear  her  from  its  associa- 
tions, remembrances  and  influences.  That  has 
been  done  for  her  soul  which  can  never  be  un- 
done ;  the  missionary  of  the  Cross,  among  the 
ignorant  and  indifferent,  finds  her,  in  her  wel- 
come looks,  and  Christian  sympathy  and  refresh- 
ing conversation,  like  a  well  in  the  wilderness. 
If  she  escape  away  by  emigration,  from  the  land 
which  Rome  defiles,  she  leaves  the  priest  and  his 
terrors  behind ;  or,  if  called  by  her  Father  in 
heaven  to  the  better  land,  she  encourages  her 
sister  to  go  to  the  Scriptural  school ;  and  they, 
as  is  the  case  with  three  in  a  single  school,  obey 
a  voice  coming  to  them  from  the  threshold  of 
heaven,  and  learn,  from  the  Book  of  Heaven,  to 
be  followers  of  those  who  through  faith  and  pa- 
tience inherit  the  promises. 

Industrial  Progress. — Connaught  is  largely 
enjoying  the  rewards  which  the  courage  and  con- 
stancy of  her  young  females  so  nobly  won.  They 
clung  to  their  industrial  teacher  through  terrors, 
cursings,  whippings ;  and  now,  by  twenty 
thousand  pounds  A  year,  earned  by  their 
needles,  not  only  are  they — many  of  them  poor 
orphans — comfortably  clothed  and  fed,  but,  in  not 
a  few  cases,  whole  families  kept  out  of  the  work- 
house. They  continued,  amidst  insults  and  suf- 
ferings, to  read  the  Bible,  commit  it  to  memory, 
sing  its  truths  in  sacred  song,  profit  by  the  daily 
and  Sunday  school ;  and  their  dress,  manners, 
character,  and  influence  testify  how  great  and 
varied  are  the  blessings  they  have  gained. 

Proofs  of  Progress. — The  patroness  of  a  school, 
whose  pupils  earn  from  seven  to  eight  hundred 
pounds  annually,  says  that  the  work  of  some  of 
them  equals  French  embroidery ;  and  that  from 
her  whole  district,  once  among  the  poorest  in 
Ireland,  there  is  not  a  single  individual  in  the 
workhouse.  Aged  women  have  kept  out  of  it  by 
learning  to  sew.  About  350  girls,  she  says,  have 
been  taught  by  her  school.  To  the  orphans  and 
poorest  children  she  advanced  clothes,  and  =£25 
for  seed  potatoes,  which,  by  weekly  instalments, 
they  are  honestly  repaying. 

An  agent  of  the  Sunday  School  Society  lately 
put  the  question  to  a  large  industrial  school — 
What  have  you  gained  by  learning  to  work  ?  and 
many  voices  replied — But  for  the  school,  we 
would  be  in  the  poor-house. 

The  good  effected  by  these  schools  is  best  il- 
lustrated by  individual  cases. 


One  poor  girl,  brought  into  this  school,  says  a 
teacher,  seemed  the  very  picture  of  disease  and 
starvation.  Her  father  was  dead,  and  her  brother 
refused  her  sufficient  food,  because  she  was  too 
weak  to  work  in  the  fields.  In  half  a  year  she  learn- 
ed to  work  so  nicely,  that  she  bought  her  own  food, 
and  was  soon  so  changed,  that  no  one  would  have 
known  her.  When  going  to  America,  she  told 
me,  with  tears,  that,  but  for  the  school,  she 
would  have  continued  wretched,  ignorant,  and 
poor. 

Another  girl,  whose  father  lately  sent  for  her 
from  America,  came  to  the  school  at  first  from 
field  work,  savage  and  wild ;  she  could  not  read 
or  sew ;  now  she  is  a  beautiful  worker,  and  she 
reads  her  New  Testament  well.  The  same  teacher 
adds,  "  Many  girls  have  gone  from  this  school  to 
situations,  and  have  all  turned  out  well." 

"  I  know  many  of  our  scholars,"  says  another 
teacher,  "  who  are  the  sole  support  of  their  fami- 
lies. Catherine  supports  her  father,  mother,  and 
two  brothers,  her  father  having  long  had  no  em- 
ployment. She  earns  from  five  to  six  shillings 
weekly.  She  is  a  most  deserving  girl,  and  takes 
great  delight  in  reading  her  Bible.  Jane  is  the 
only  support  of  her  widowed  mother,  as  is  Mary 
too ;  and  Anne's  wages  are  all  that  she  and  her 
father,  sister,  and  nephew,  have  to  depend  on. 
The  scholars,  at  present,  seem  more  anxious  than 
ever  to  read  the  Bible.  A  number  have  taken 
Testaments  home  to  learn  texts. 

"  I  have  been,"  says  a  patroness,  "  among  my 
old  pupils  settled  in  situations  here,  and  the  ac- 
counts given  of  all  are  very  good. 

"  My  sister,  in  removing,  has  engaged  our 
scholars  to  fill  all  the  situations  of  her  household, 
except  that  of  nurse.  She  knows  them  well,  and, 
from  their  steadiness  under  persecution,  and  gene- 
ral good  conduct,  she  expects  much  comfort  with 
them. 

"  Three  months  since,  a  girl  of  fifteen  left  her 
home,  and  has  since  lived  with  one  of  our  old 
pupils,  once  a  Romanist,  and  supports  herself  by 
sewing,  for  fear  of  being  forced  to  mass. 

"  On  every  side  one  sees  the  good  effects  of 
having  brought  this  work  into  Connaught.  Our 
poor  girls  at  last  know  the  value  of  time ;  and, 
even  in  the  streets,  you  see  girls  at  their  apple- 
stalls  busy  at  their  hoops. 

"  The  knowledge  and  conduct  of  some  of  our 
scholars  are  truly  cheering.  A  poor  family  had 
paid  no  rent  for  six  years,  and  would  have  been 
turned  out  long  since,  only  that  there  being  thir- 
teen children  in  the  case,  procured  them  pity.  I 
entreated  the  parents  to  send  some  of  them  to 
school.  Four  could  attend,  but  only  one  could 
come  at  first,  because  all  the  clothing  of  the  four 
would  only  cover  one.  She  and  another  came 
by  turns,  and  while  one  was  at  school  the  rest 
were  in  bed.  Some  clothing  was  given  to  a 
second,  and  when  they  had  earned  a  little,  all 
were  clothed,  and  they  attended  till  they  were 
able  to  work  well.    Only  one  attends  now,  the 
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rest  getting  work  from  the  agent.  They  earn 
from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  weekly,  have  cows, 
pigs,  and  all  comforts.  They  continue  to  read 
their  Bibles  at  home ;  but  it  is  difficult  for  them, 
or  any  at  a  distance,  to  attend  our  school  regu- 
larly, as  the  priest  spends  much  of  his  time  on 
the  public  roads,  hunting  and  cursing  any  whom 
he  suspects." 

(  To  be  continued.) 


ANTI-SLAVERY  IN  BRAZIL. 

A  member  of  the  last  Congress  gave  as  a  rea- 
son for  objecting  to  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  that 
he  did  not  wish  the  United  States  to  become  the 
only  nation  on  earth  where  chattel  slavery  is 
cherished.  He  preferred  to  have  Cuba  remain  as 
it  is,  in  order  that  slavery  may  continue  to  exist 
under  the  Spanish  government.  Spain,  Brazil, 
and  the  United  States  might  be  able  to  keep  each 
other  in  countenance,  he  thought,  and  success- 
fully defy  the  judgment  of  the  civilized  world. 

But  those  who  undertake  to  fortify  slavery 
against  the  growing  power  of  justice  in  human 
affairs,  will  at  length  understand  that  they  have 
engaged  in  a  hopeless  warfare.  The  world  moves, 
and  slavery  must  disappear  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  is  giving  way  in  Brazil.  In  that  nation 
an  efficient  anti-slavery  society  has  been  for  some 
time  in  operation;  and  a  Brazilian  newspaper 
gives  the  following  particulars  of  a  bill  which 
passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  last  year.  It 
must  pass  another  House  to  become  a  law : — 

"  It  is  decreed  by  the  General  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  Brazil : 

1.  That  all  the  children  born  after  the  date  of 
the  law  shall  be  free. 

2.  All  those  shall  be  considered  free  who  are 
born  in  other  countries,  and  come  to  Brazil  after 
this  date. 

3.  Every  one  who  serves  from  birth  to  seven 
years  of  age,  any  of  those  included  in  Article  1, 
or  who  has  to  serve  so  many  years,  at  the  end  of 
fourteen  years  shall  be  emancipated,  and  live  as 
he  chooses. 

4.  Every  slave  paying  for  his  liberty  a  sum 
equal  to  that  which  he  cost  his  master,  or  who 
shall  gain  it  by  honorable  or  gratuitous  title,  the 
master  shall  be  obliged  to  give  him  a  free  paper, 
under  penalty  of  Article  179  of  the  Criminal 
Code. 

5.  Where  there  is  no  stipulated  price,  or  fixed 
value  of  the  slave,  it  shall  be  determined  by  arbi- 
trators, one  of  whom  shall  be  the  public  promoter 
of  the  town. 

7.  The  government  is  authorized  to  give  pre- 
cise regulations  for  the  execution  of  this  law,  and 
also  to  form  establishments  necessary  for  taking 
cue  of  those  who,  born  after  this  date,  may  be 
abandoned  by  the  owners  of  slaves. 

8.  Opposing  laws  and  regulations  are  repealed." 
This  bill  must  pass  both  Chambers  to  become 

law;  but  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  bIiows  that  the  anti-slavery  sentiment ' 
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has  made  great  progress  among  the  Brazilian  peo- 
ple. It  will  finally  triumph ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  what  Mr.  Venable  dreaded  will  happen — 
that  the  United  States  will  become  the  only  na- 
tion where  slavery  is  kept  in  existence. — Boston 
Commonwealth. 


PUBLIC  PRATER. 

u  But  above  all,"  says  William  Penn,  tl  he 
(George  Fox)  excelled  in  prayer.  The  in- 
wardness and  weight  of  his  spirit,  the  reverence 
and  solemnity  of  his  address  and  behaviour,  the 
fewness  and  fulness  of  his  words,  have  often 
struck  even  strangers  with  admiration  ;  as  they 
used  to  reach  others  with  consolation.  The  most 
awful,  living,  reverent  frame  I  ever  felt  or  be- 
held, I  must  say,  was  his,  in  prayer.  And  truly 
it  was  a  testimony  that  he  knew  and  lived  nearer 
the  Lord  than  other  men,  for  they  that  know 
Him  most,  will  see  most  reason  to  approach  Him 
with  reverence  and  fear." 


OTJR  FOREIGN-BORN  POPULATION. 

The  Detroit  Democrat  has  been  making  figures 
upon  the  late  Census  returns,  showing  the  distri- 
bution of  the  foreign  born  population  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  various  States.  The  sta- 
tistics are  interesting,  and  we  therefore  avail 
ourselves  of  the  Democrat's  compilation.  It 
shows  the  incorrectness  of  a  very  general  impres- 
sion, both  at  the  West  and  the  East,  that  the 
proportion  of  people  of  foreign  birth  is  much 
greater  in  the  Western  States  than  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York.  Not  only  is  this  untrue, 
but  the  reverse  is  true.  The  following  table  from 
the  census  of  1850,  will  show  the  foreign  born 
population  of  each  State,  and  the  total  free  popu- 
lation : — 

Maine,  Foreign  31,456,  Total  583,169;  New 
Hampshire,  32,831,  314,120  ;  Vermont,  13,571, 
387,976;  Massachusetts,  160,909,  994,514; 
Rhode  Island,  23,111,  147,545;  Connecticut, 
37,462,  370,792;  New  York,  651,801,  3,097,- 
358  ;  New  Jersey,  58,364,  489,326  ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 294,371,  2,311,786;  Delaware,  5,211, 
89,242;  Maryland,  53,288,  492,666;  District 
of  Columbia,  4,967,  48,000 ;  Virginia,  22,394, 
948,774;  North  Carolina,  2,524,  580,491  ; 
South  Carolina,  8,662,  283,523  ;  Georgia,  5,907, 
524,499;  Florida,  2,757,  48,135;  Alabama, 
7,638,  428,779;  Mississippi,  4,598,  296,648; 
Louisiana,  66,413,  277,954;  Texas,  16,774, 
154,431;  Arkansas,  1,628,  162,797  ;  Tennes- 
see, 5,740,  763,154;  Kentucky,  29,189,  771,- 
424;  Ohio,  218,512,  1,930,461;  Michigan, 
54,852,  397,654;  Indiana,  54,426,  988,416; 
Illinois,  110,593,  851,471;  Missouri,  72,474, 
594,622 ;  Iowa,  21,222,  192,214  ;  Wisconsin, 
106,695,  305,391;  California,  22,358,  92,597; 
Territories,  7,260,  92,292. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  table  that  Michigan  has 
only  54,428  foreign  born  residents,  in  a  popula- 
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tion  of  nearly  400,000,  or  a  little  more  than  1  in 
8;  while  Massachusetts  has  160,909  in  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  a  million,  or  over  1  in  6. 

So  with  the  other  Western  States.  Iowa  has 
about  1  in  9 ;  Missouri  1  in  8 ;  Illinois  a  trifle 
over  this;  Indiana  1  in  17 J  and  Ohio  1  in  9. 
Wisconsin  alone  has  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
foreigners,  namely,  a  little  more  than  1  in  3. 

In  the  Eastern  States  the  proportion  varies 
considerably.  In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  it 
is  still  less  than  in  Indiana ;  while  in  Massachu- 
setts it  is  much  larger  than  in  any  Western  State, 
except  Wisconsin,  being  more  than  1  in  6 ;  in 
Rhode  Island  some  less  than  1  in  6;  and  in  Con- 
necticut about  1  in  8.  Taking  all  the  New  Eng- 
land States  together,  the  proportion  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  in  all  the  Northwestern  States 
together. 

In  the  great  State  of  New  York,  the  propor- 
tion is  as  6  J  in  30,  or  1  in  4f  ;  being  double  the 
proportion  of  foreign  born  that  occurs  in  the 
whole  district  north  west  of  Ohio.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania the  proportion  is  about  as  1  in  8. 

As  we  go  further  south  the  proportion  is  less ; 
the  manual  labor  being  done  by  slaves  does  not 
allow  the  same  inducement  for  foreign  laborers 
to  immigrate  into  slaveholding  countries.  Lou- 
isiana is  an  exception,  however.  For  her  foreign 
born  population  is  to  her  native,  as  1  is  to  4 ; 
being  greater  than  New  York,  and  next  to  Wis- 
consin. 

This  result  is  not  as  we  expected,  when  the 
census  was  taken.  It  had  been  our  impression 
that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  foreign  im- 
migration found  its  way  west. 

But  there  is  another  question  touching  the 
distribution  of  this  immigrant  population,  still 
more  interesting  to  us  than  those  already  an- 
swered, and  of  which  the  census  returns  furnish 
the  solution.  This  question  is,  What  descrip- 
tions of  the  immigration  remain  at  the  east,  and 
what  come  west. 

The  Irish  are  the  most  numerous  class  of  for- 
eign born  population ;  being  nearly  one-half,  or 
961,719  in  2,210,828.  Where  are  the  greatest 
number  of  the  Irish  located  ?  The  census  an- 
swers that  in  Michigan  there  are  13,430,  or  one 
in  30  of  the  whole  population. 

Taking  all  New  England,  the  Irish  are  as 
follows : — In  Maine,  about  one  in  42 ;  in  New 
Hampshire,  one  in  27 ;  in  Vermont,  one  in  20 ; 
in  Massachusetts,  one  in  8  ;  in  Rhode  Island,  one 
in  9 ;  and  in  Connecticut,  one  in  13. 

In  the  North  West  as  follows  :— In  Ohio,  one 
in  about  39  ;  Michigan,  one  in  30 ;  Indiana,  one 
in  76;  Illinois,  one  in  31;  Wisconsin,  one  in  15. 
Thus  it  is  seen,  that  of  the  whole  foreign  popu- 
lation of  New  England,  two  thirds  are  Irish; 
while  of  the  North  West,  less  than  one  fourth 
are  from  Ireland. 

In  New  England,  the  English  or  the  Germans 
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are  about  as  one  to  20  to  the  Irish ;  while  in  the 
North  West,  the  Germans  are  more  than  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  Irish ;  and  the  English  are  more 
than  two  thirds  as  numerous. — Sandusky  Reg. 


THE  TONGUE  INSTRUCTED. 

Guard  well  thy  lips ;  none,  none  can  know 

Prov.  xiii.  S. 

What  evils  from  the  tongue  may  flow ; 

James  iii.  5,  6. 

What  guilt,  what  grief  may  be  incurred 

Judges  xi.  35. 

By  one  incautious,  hasty  word.  Mark  vi.  22-27. 

Be  "  slow  to  speak;"  look  well  within, 

Prov.  x.  19. 

To  check  what  there  may  lead  to  sin ; 

James  i.  26. 

And  pray  unceasingly  for  aid,  Col.  iv.  2. 

Lest,  unawares,  thou  be  betrayed.      Psal.  cxli.  3. 

"  Condemn  not,  judge  not," — not  to  man 

James  iv.  11. 
Is  given  his  brother's  faults  to  scan ;  1  Cor.  iv.  5. 
One  task  is  thine,  and  one  alone, —     Matt,  vi.  3.  j 
To  search  out  and  subdue  thine  own.  John  viii.  7. 

Indulge  no  murmurings;  oh,  restrain  1  Cor.  x.  10. 
Those  lips  so  ready  to  complain;  Lam.  iii.  23. 
And,  if  they  can  be  numbered,  count  Psal.  cvi.  7. 
Of  one  day's  mercies  the  amount.       Lam,  iii.  23. 

Shun  vain  discussions,  trifling  themes ; 

Matt.  xii.  56. 
Dwell  not  on  earthly  hopes  or  schemes ; 

Deut.  vi.  7. 
Let  words  of  meekness,  wisdom,  love, 

James  iii.  13. 

The  heart's  true  renovation  prove.     Luke  vi.  45. 

Set  God  before  thee;  every  word       Gen.  xvii.  1. 
Thy  lips  pronounce,  by  him  is  heard ;  Psal.  cxxxix.  4. 
Oh,  couldst  thou  realize  this  thought,   Job  xxxiv.  21. 
What  care^  what  caution  would  be  taught ! 

Luke  xii.  3. 

"Time  is  short," — this  day  may  be    1  Cor.  vii.  29. 
The  very  last  assign'd  to  thee :  Eph.  v.  16. 

So  speak,  that  shouldst  thou  ne'er  speak  more, 

Col.  v.  6. 

Thou  may'st  not  this  day's  words  deplore. 

Rom.  xiv.  12. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  British  steamship 
Canada  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  6thinst.,  bringing 
Liverpool  dates  to  the  24th  ult. 

The  combined  French,  British,  and  Turkish 
fleets  entered  the  Black  Sea  on  the  I Oth  ult.,  their 
destination  being  Sebastapol.  Three  ships  of 
each  squadron  remained  for  the  protection  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  Czar  having  declared  that  the  entry  of  the 
Black  Sea  by  the  combined  fleets  would  be  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war,  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  Ministers 
from  Paris  and  London  was  looked  for. 

The  Russian  government  has  ordered  that  all 
foreign  merchant  ships  going  to  Ottoman  ports  in 
the  Black  Sea,  and  carrying  munitions  of  war, 
shall  be  seized,  though  under  neutral  flags.  Tur- 
key, on  the  contrary,  has  extended  the  term  of  45 
days  before  Russian  merchantmen  shall  be  de- 
clared prizes. 
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An  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  the  Crimea 
in  favor  of  Turkey. 

The  provinces  of  Bessarabia,  Kherson  and  Tau- 
ris  had  been  placed  by  the  Czar  under  martial 
law. 

The  Turkish  army  in  Asia  had  crossed  the 
Georgian  frontiers  and  marched  upon  Tiflis.  Eri- 
van,  the  capital  of  Russian  Armenia,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Turks,  the  Russians  having  abandoned 
it  on  their  approach. 

The  Paris  journals  publish  what  purports  to  be 
a  letter  of  instruction  from  the  four  Powers  to  their 
Ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  calling  on  Turkey 
to  acquiesce  in  a  peaceful  settlement,  with  the  as- 
surance that  Russia  intends  no  infringement  of  the 
Turkish  sovereignty.  It  proposes  that  negotiations 
shall  take  place  in  a  neutral  country,  and  that  the 
opening  of  the  conference  shall  be  the  signal  for 
an  armistice.  It  is  reported  that  the  Sultan  refuses 
the  proposed  armistice,  but  consents  to  send  a 
representative  to  the  conference.  It  is  rumored 
that  the  Czar  also  will  send  a  representative. 

The  declaration  of  war  by  Persia  against  the 
Turks  is  said  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  a 
direct  promise  by  the  Czar  to  remit  the  debt  and 
restore  to  the  Shah  the  disputed  territory.  The 
Shah  places  30,000  troops  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Czar. 

England. — The  vacancy  in  the  Cabinet  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Lord  Palmerston,  had  not 
been  filled.  The  people  appear  desirous  that  Ab- 
erdeen should  resign  and  Parliament  be  sum- 
moned. 

Severe  weather  had  been  experienced  on  the 
Irish  coast,  and  several  shipwrecks  had  occurred. 
The  Niagara,  with  150  passengers,  went  ashore  at 
Wexford.    The  passengers  and  cargo  were  saved. 

France. — About  one-half  the  grain  which  had 
arrived  to  complete  the  deficit  caused  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  harvest,  has  been  got  in. 

Spain. — Pierre  Soule,  the  American  Minister  to 
Spain,  had  fought  a  duel  with  the  French  Minis- 
ter, and  his  son  had  also  had  a  duel  with  the  Duke 
of  Alba.  Both  duels  are  said  to  have  been  owing  to 
some  remarks  made  respecting  the  dress  of  the 
wife  of  the  American  Minister.  Query:  If  our 
Ministers  can  find  no  more  useful  or  worthy  em- 
ployment, might  they  not  as  well  be  permitted  to 
remain  at  home,  and  thus  save  the  expense  of 
salary  and  outfit? 

Denmark. — A  line  of  defence  is  to  be  thrown 
up  around  Copenhagen,  seaward,  as  in  1848,  in 
anticipation  of  hostilities  on  the  Baltic  in  the 
spring. 

Prussia. — The  Minister  of  Commerce  lias  given 
notice  that  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation 
of  September,  1814,  concluded  between  the  Zoll- 
verein  and  Belgium,  expires  with  the  current 
year,  and  that  negotiations  for  its  renewal  had  led 
to  no  satisfactory  result. 

Austria. — There  is  a  deficit  of  fifty  millions  in 
the  Austrian  budget. 

China.— Dates  from  Shanghai  to  11th  mo.  2d 
have  been  received.  Shanghai  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  insurgents.  At  Amoy,  the  insur- 
gents had  been  defeated  by  the  Imperialists. 

The  Russian  Japan  squadron  of  four  ships  "was 
anchored  at  Nangaski.  The  Russians  were  hos- 
pitably received,  and  were  remaining  there  at  the 
last  accounts. 


Domestic. — Another  extensive  fire  occurred  at 
New  York  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  inst.  It  origi- 
nated in  Metropolitan  Hall  and  was  soon  commu- 
nicated to  the  large  new  hotel,  known  as  the  La 
Farge  House,  both  of  which  buildings  were  soon 
a  mass  of  smouldering  ruins.  The  fire  then  spread 
to  the  dwelling-houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street. 

The  new  steamship  San  Francisco,  which  left 
New  York  on  the  21st  ult.  for  San  Francisco,  via 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  was  seen  on  the  26th  ult., 
300  miles  east  of  Cape  Henlopen,  completely  dis- 
abled, everything  swept  above  deck,  and  her  boats 
gone.  The  San  Francisco  had  on  board  about  500 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  American  army,  besides 
a  large  number  of  officers,  their  families  and  other 
passengers.  The  Secretary  of  War,  on  receipt  of 
this  intelligence,  immediately  took  measures  for 
sending  vessels  to  the  assistance  of  the  steamer, 
and  as  the  San  Francisco  was  a  new  and  staunch- 
built  vessel,  it  is  hoped  that  she  will  hold  together 
until  aid  arrives,  and  that  those  on  board  will  be 
finally  rescued  from  their  perilous  situation. 

Congress. — In  Senate,  on  the  3d  inst.,  several 
petitions  were  presented  asking  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  ship  canal  round  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
They  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. A  bill  for  dividing  the  State  of  Ohio  into 
two  judicial  districts,  was  taken  up  and  passed. 
This  bill  passed  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  but  failed  in  its  passage  through  the 
House. 

On  the  4th,  Senator  Douglas,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Territories,  reported  back,  with  amend- 
ments, a  bill  to  establish  a  territorial  government 
for  Nebraska.  The  subject  of  the  right  of  S.  S. 
Phelps,  of  Vermont,  to  a  seat  as  a  Senator  from 
that  State,  after  some  discussion,  was  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  A  petition  adopted  at  a 
large  meeting  of  citizens  of  Boston,  asking  for  a 
reduction  of  ocean  postage,  was  referred  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  6th  inst., 
the  joint  resolution  of  thanks  to  Capt.  Ingraham, 
for  his  conduct  in  the  Koszta  affair,  coming  up  for 
discussion,  Gerrit  Smith  addressed  the  House  in  a 
strong  anti-slavery  speech,  which  was  listened  to 
by  the  members  with  the  utmost  attention  and  re- 
spect. A  number  of  private  bills  were  read  and 
referred. 

Pennsylvania  Legislature. — The  two  houses 
of  the  Legislature  of  this  State  commenced  their 
sessions  on  the  3d  inst.  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives met  at  11  o'clock,  and,  after  the  roll  had 
been  called,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Speak- 
er. E.  B.  Chase,  of  Susquehanna,  received  49 
votes  and  was  declared  elected,  the  votes  for  all 
the  other  candidates  being  29.  William  Jack,  of 
Blair,  the  Clerk  of  the  last  House,  was  re-elected 
unanimously. 

The  Senate  convened  at  3  o'clock.  Maxwell 
McCaslin  was  elected  Speaker  by  a  vote  of  18: 
his  opponent,  John  C.  Kunkle,  having  received  15 
Totes. 

On  the  4th,  the  Message  of  the  Governor  was 
received  and  read.  A  memorial  from  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  for  the  consolidation  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Philadelphia,  was,  with  a  bill  on  the 
same  subject,  referred  to  a  special  committee, 
composed  of  the  members  from  the  City  and 
County  of  Philadelphia. 
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In  a  letter  from  Elias  Tasted,  of  this  year,  he 
remarks  to  the  following  import : 

"  In  a  sense  of  the  Lord's  mercy  and  good- 
ness, I  have  you  still  in  remembrance,  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day ;  my  love  is  not  diminished, 
neither  to  the  Lord  nor  to  his  people ;  although 
my  poverty  of  spirit  is  great,  and  my  exercises 
many.  This  is  very  necessary  to  bring  me  down 
into  the  low  dale ;  it  is  here  I  best  know  my  im- 
perfections. He  is  happy  who  can  go  through 
this  valley  and  hold  out.  By  this,  we  learn  to 
bear  with  our  brother  or  sister's  weakness,  with- 
out looking  sour  upon  them,  or  upon  any  of  the 
Lord's  creatures.  My  desire  is,  that  the  Lord 
may  preserve  my  mind  in  this  state  to  the  end. 
May  we  keep  in  daily  remembrance,  that  the 
time  of  our  departure  is  drawing  near;  then  will 
that  Scripture  be  fulfilled:  'At  all  times,  re- 
member the  latter  end — then  shall  we  not  sin.'  " 

In  a  letter  to  a  Friend  of  London,  dated  5th 
mo.  24th,  1847,  after  describing  their  care  in 
answering  the  queries,  the  writer  adds : 

"As  to  any  other  particulars  of  our  religious 
society,  it  is  about  the  same  as  when  the  three 
Friends  from  England  visited  us.  One  individ- 
ual has  been  received  into  membership.  We 
have  also  received  letters  from  the  few  Friends 
at  Bergen,  wherein  they  mention,  that  they  keep 
up  a  meeting  for  worship  on  the  First  day  of  the 
week,  but  only  few  attend  at  present.  Others 
love  Friends'  principles,  being  well  satisfied  by 
the  meetings  held  there  by  the  three  Friends ; 
but  they  are  not  going  to  the  little  meeting  yet. 
This  awakening  appears  the  fruit  of  the  Gospel 
labor  of  thes^'Friends. 

"A  meeting"  for  worship  is  lately  set  up  at 
Buken,  about  18  English  miles  from  Stavanger 


by  sea.    One  only  is  a  member,  and  others  who 
attend  have  been  lately  convinced. 

"We  have  also  received  letters  from  Walders, 
about  200  miles  from  Stavanger,  and  100  from 
Christiania,  from  a  young  man,  Helge  Ericksen, 
who  visited  Stavanger  last  summer,  by  which  we 
perceive  that  he  loves  Friends'  principles,  and  is 
used  to  meet  his  brethren  in  silent  worship,  after 
the  manner  of  Friends.  Some  other  individuals 
from  several  places  have  also  visited  us,  in  order 
to  enquire  after  truth ;  some  of  whom  have  tra- 
velled about  200  English  miles,  which  shows 
that  a  seed  is  spread  in  our  country. 

"  We  have  seen,  in  the  newspaper,  that  our 
beloved  Friend,  Hans  Ericksen,  of  Christiania,  is 
deceased.  He  was  the  only  Friend  in  that  city, 
except  his  daughter." 

3d  mo.  10th,  1847.    From  Endre  Dahl.  I  In  1 
reference  to  the  new  edition  of  Barclay's  Apol- 
ogy, he  remarks  :— 

"  I  would,  some  time  ago,  have  raised  a  sub- 
scription towards  the  expense,  but  the  winter  has 
been  a  hard  one.  Corn  and  potatoes  are  at  a 
very  high  price,  and  many  of  the  poor  want  food, 
and  we  have  enough  to  do  in  taking  the  neces- 
sary care  of  them.  We  have  appointed  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  every  month,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor. 

"  I  have  translated  '  An  exhortation  to  such 
as  are  newly  convinced  of  the  truth,  and  turned 
from  darkness  to  light/  by  William  Shewin, 
which  I  think  very  good,  and  well  suited  to  the 
situation  of  many  amongst  us.  We  are  much 
obliged  to  James  Midgely,  for  his  kindness  in 
assisting  us  in  printing.  We  desire  our  grateful 
acknowledgements  to  him,  though  unknown  to 
us  personally.  His  reward  for  his  kindness  will 
be  that  which  I  believe  he  desires — the  spread- 
ing of  the  truth,  and  promotion  of  the  blessed 
Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  We  have  lately  had  an  epistle  from  our  be- 
loved friend,  John  Budge.  It  was  a  comfort  to 
Friends  when  I  read  it  in  the  meeting ;  and  I 
think  I  have  read  it  twenty  times  since  to  indi- 
viduals who  were  not  then  at  the  meeting.  I 
am  about  to  translate  it,  to  send  to  Bergen;  and 
to  Friends  in  the  country. 

"  When  I  think  of  those  who  visited  us  in 
Gospel  love,  my  heart  is  affected ;  and  some- 
times I  feel  as  if  you  were  amongst  us,  which  I 
believe  you  are,  at  many  times,  in  the  spirit.  It 
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has  been  a  comfort  to  us  to  remember  and  con- 
verse about  the  visit  of  the  three  Friends,  and 
their  lovely  conversation,  which  has  caused  tears 
to  flow.  The  Lord  Cod  alone  be  glorified  for 
all  his  mercies  toward  us. 

"  Farewell,  my  friend,  in  the  love  of  the  Gos- 
pel. I  feel  thee  near  my  heart,  and  greatly  de- 
sire that  thou  mayest  remember  me  in  thy 
prayers.  E.  Dahl." 

3d  mo.  17th,  1847.    From  Elias  Tasted  : 

"  The  bearer  of  this  letter  is  Asbjorn  0.  Klos- 
ter,  whom,  we  believe,  you  will  receive  as  a 
young  Friend  that  we  have  good  hopes  of.  I 
well  understand  thy  tender  concern  of  love  for 
the  poor  Friends  in  Norway,  which  has  been 
evinced  for  many  years,  both  by  thee  and  many 
other  dear  Friends  in  England.  You  have  as 
yet  seen  very  little  fruit ;  but  I  hope  your  re- 
ward will  be  from  God,  who  rewardeth  every 
man  according  to"  his  doings.  His  mercy  is  over 
all  his  works ;  without  it,  no  man  can  be  saved. 
Even  as  the  earth  in  the  beginning  was  empty 
and  desolate,  so  must  it  be  in  our  experience,  be- 
fore we  can  know  that  new  heaven  and  new  earth 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness  (justice).  Happy 
are  they  who  hold  out,  enduring  all  the  different 
changes  which  our  earthly  minds  must  undergo. 
O !  my  dear  and  beloved  Friends,  I  feel  more 
about  these  things  than  I  can  express. 

"  E.  Tasted." 

7th  mo.  20th,  1847.  Endre  Dahl,  after  a 
few  remarks  respecting  the  printing  of  Barclay's 
Apology,  now  in  progress,  adds  : 

"  I  hope  thou  wilt  not  forget  to  send  us  a  copy 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Epistle.  Friends  en- 
quire much  after  letters  from  England.  I  have 
been  too  slow  in  writing ;  but  children  want  more 
from  their  parents  than  they  can  give ;  indeed, 
we  are  yet  as  babes,  who  stand  in  need  of  comfort 
and  encouragement.  But,  I  do  hope,  we  do  not 
look  for  it  from  men ;  we  know  where  true  com- 
fort is  to  be  found ;  but  we  count  it  a  blessing 
from  the  Lord,  when  it  pleases  Him,  the  great 
Head  of  the  church,  in  this  Gospel  day,  that 
some  of  His  children  should  more  abundantly 
participate  of  His  grace,  in  order  that  we  may 
receive  a  word  of  encouragement  from  such  a 
gifted  brother  or  sister.  This  we  do  receive  as 
a  blessing  from  the  Lord,  who  remembers  His 
poor  children  wheresoever  they  may  be  dwelling. 

"As  to  our  present  situation,  it  is  as  usual. 
Our  much-beloved  Friend,  Torters  Torscn  Huse- 
bo,  died  some  days  ago.  He  made  a  sweet  end. 
A  large  number  of  people  attended  his  burial, 
lie  was  much  beloved  of  his  neighbors.  He  was 
married  at  our  meeting,  sixteen  months  ago. 

"  Some  young  persons,  who,  for  a  time,  came 
to  our  meeting,  have  withdrawn  themselves  in 
the  time  of  temptation  :  but  others  have  taken 
their  places.  We  can  do  very  little  for  them  : 
we  cannot  preserve  them  :  we  can  only  recom- 
mend them  to  our  gracious  Redeemer's  prescrv- 
ng  and  protecting  care  :  and  then  it  is  our  duty 


to  unite,  in  deep  humility,  in  supplicating  that 
He  may  be  their  Shepherd,  and  preserve  them  ; 
and  that  He  will  gather  into  the  fold  of  rest  and 
peace  those  who  may  be  as  lost  sheep,  whereso- 
ever they  may  be  scattered. 

"  Thy  friend  and  brother  in  the  truth, 

"  Endre  Dahl." 

It  is  truly  cheering  to  observe  how  fully  is  ve- 
rified, to  this  day,  that  which  was  spoken  by  the 
Lord  through  His  prophet,  to  His  people  for- 
merly: "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Redeemer,  j 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel :  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  I 
who  teacheth  thee  to  profit;  which  leadeth  thee 
by  the  way,  that  thou  shouldst  go."  We  have 
seen  how  abundantly  sufficient  this  teaching  has 
been  amongst  this  simple,  honest-hearted  people. 
They  have  sought  the  Lord  diligently,  waiting 
upon  Him  in  their  solemn  little  meetings,  in  re- 
verential silence ;  and  He  has,  from  time  to  time, 
comforted  and  nourished  them  by  His  living 
presence  and  power,  and  instructed  them  in  the 
mysteries  of  His  kingdom  ;  and  they  have  grown 
as  living  fruit  bearing  branches  in  Christ,  the 
true  Vine,  with  comparatively  little  instrumental 
help.  May  they  be  preserved  humble  and  watch- 
ful, with  their  eye  single  to  His  honor  and  glory. 
And  may  He  be  graciously  pleased,  in  all  the 
trials  and  temptations  which  may  yet  be  permit- 
ted to  await  them,  to  stand  by  and  strengthen 
them  :  enabling  them  faithfully  to  confess  Christ 
before  men,  both  in  His  offices  and  in  all  His 
holy  requirings,  and  to  be  willing  to  suffer  in  His 
holy  cause  with  meekness  and  patience. 

1848.  In  a  letter  from  Endre  Dahl  to  Asb- 
jorn Kloster,  written  about  the  third  mo.,  he 
mentions  that  they  continue  subject  to  persecu- 
tion on  various  accounts.  The  magistrates  ap- 
pear to  be  friendly  toward  them ;  yet  there  are 
individuals  rising  up  from  time  to  time,  who  put 
them  to  trouble.    He  says  : 

"  I  incline  again  to  give  thee  some  information 
of  our  little  Society.  Friends  are  steady  in  at- 
tending meetings,  but  are  apparently  subject  to 
increasing  sufferings,  especially  by  the  infliction 
of  the  school-tax.  In  the  last  year,  I  was  re-  '  I 
quested  to  pay  two  sp.  dalers  ;  and  not  being  able 
conscientiously  to  pay  it,  I  was  distrained  on  for 
ten  sp.  dalers.  But  the  expenses  being  now  four 
sp.  dalers  more,  another  seizure  has  taken  place, 
in  Dusevug  (his  farm),  of  a  cow  valued  fifteen  sp.  * 
dalers.  I  was  not  present  when  they  made  the 
seizure;  but  they  said  they  had  taken  a  cow.  A 
long  time  elapsed,  and  nobody  came  to  take  this 
cow  away;  and  there  being  six  cows  in  the  stable/ 
and  I  not  being  able  to  feed  them  all,  for  want  of 
hay,  I  sold  some  of  them.  Some  time  after  this, 
they  appointed  an  auction  for  selling  the  cow 
which  they  had  arrested.  It  happened  that  this 
cow  was  one  of  those  which  I  had  sold  ;  and  al- 
though there  were  three  remaining  in  the  cow- 
house, they  would  not  sell  any  of  them,  but  sum- 
moned me  to  appear  before  the  justice,  where  I 
was  adjudged  to  be  accountable  for  the  sold  cow. 
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The  expenses  have  increased,  with  the  original 
demand,  to  twenty-five  sp.  dalers ;  and  it  may  be 
doubled  before  it  get  settled.* 

"  Halver  Harrestad,  who  lives  four  miles  from 
Stavanger,  has  several  times  been  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine,  because  he  did  not  allow  his  children 
to  be  baptized.  The  proceedings  have  lasted 
three  years,  and  we  fear  they  are  going  to  seize 
all  the  household  furniture  he  possesses. 

"Peder  Mathiasen,  from  Buken,  is  sentenced 
to  pay  a  great  fine,  because  he  could  not  take  an 
oath.  He  is  daily  expecting  the  sentence  of  the 
highest  judge. 

"  Andreas  Bryne  has  several  times  been  dis- 
trained on  for  refusing  to  bear  arms.  He  ap- 
peared before  the  justice,  a  few  days  ago,  where 
he  was  treated  by  the  courtier  very  severely,  and 
assailed  with  many  scornful  expressions.  Thus, 
although  the  magistrates  are  favorably  inclined 
toward  us,  there  are  individuals  who  have  great 
pleasure  in  stripping  us,  and  in  exercising  the 
law." 

5th  mo.  10th,  1848.  From  the  same.  After 
noticing  the  return  home  of  Asbjorn  Kloster,  he 
adds : — 

"  He  appears  to  have  gained  much  in  virtue 
and  knowledge.  I  hope  he  will  be  a  good  ex- 
ample to  those  around  him,  and  be  useful  in  our 
society :  so  will  the  care  that  you  have  had  for 
him  be  rightly  acknowledged,  by  his  bringing 
forth  fruit  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord  God." 

In  reference  to  his  sufferings  for  non-payment 
of  the  school-tax,  he  observes  : 

"I  intend  to  write  my  grounds  of  objection 
with  regard  to  it.  Two  years  ago,  when  I  was 
ordered  to  appear  before  the  court,  I  wrote  a  large 
account  of  our  principles,  showing  how  contrary 
their  school-system  is  to  our  conscientious  per- 
suasion, and  to  true  religious  liberty." 

(To  be  continued  ) 


A  VISIT  TO  BRAZIL. 
Narrative  of  a  recent  Visit  to  Brazil,  by  John 
Candler  and  Wilson  Burgess ;  to  present  an 
Address  on  the  Slave   Trade  and  Slavery, 
issued  by  the  reliyious  Society  of  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  238.) 

Brazil  and  Cuba,  and  some  of  our  own  colo- 
nies, such  as  Demerara  and  Trinidad,  are  in  one 
respect  on  nearly  an  equal  footing :  they  all  con- 
tain an  immensity  of  cheap  unemployed  land  fit 
for  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  which  only  requires 
more  capital  and  more  laborers  to  make  it  highly 
productive ;  but  whilst  sugar  continues  to  afford 
a  profit  to  the  grower,  and  a  market  is  found  for 
all  that  can  be  grown,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
country  which  has  the  largest  quantity  of  fertile 
soil,  and  which  can  command  the  greatest  amount 
of  labor,  is  likely,  all  other  things  being  equal, 

*  They  ultimately  seized  a  quantity  of  his  household 
furniture. 


to  obtain  the  most  wealth.  It  is  this  which 
leads  the  planters  in  some  of  our  colonies  to 
clamor  for  immigrants,  no  matter  how  obtained, 
and  which  has  induced  Brazil  to  foster  the  Afri- 
can slave-trade.  And  here  it  is  that  the  change 
in  our  fiscal  policy  of  1846,  by  lowering  the  du- 
ties on  slave-grown  sugars,  has  served  so  effectu- 
ally to  augment  the  traffic  in  slaves.  In  regard 
to  Brazil,  we  trust  that  increased  competition 
with  our  planters,  as  arising  from  this  cause,  is 
nearly  at  an  end  :  not  so  with  Cuba  however ; 
in  that  island  the  slave-trade  will  be  actively 
carried  on,  and  slavery  be  maintained  with  a 
more  steadfast  and  unrelenting  rigor,  unless 
Spain  interfere,  as  Brazil  is  now  doing,  and  put 
a  stop  to  the  importation  of  fresh  victims. 

Before  quitting  Bahia,  we  called  again  and 
again  at  the  British  consulate  to  obtain  informa- 
tion, and  to  read  the  correspondence  maintained 
with  the  Home  Government  in  regard  to  the 
slave-trade.  A  blue  book  lately  published,  which 
we  had  not  before  seen,  was  laid  before  us,  in 
which  all  the  secrets  of  this  detestable  traffic 
with  the  chiefs  of  Africa  are  laid  bare.  Here 
are  given  numerous  letters,  lately  seized  at  La- 
gos, on  the  African  coast,  between  the  merchants 
of  Bahia  and  Kosoko,  king  of  Logos.  A  more 
infamous  correspondence,  perhaps,  never  saw  the 
light.  We  inclosed  in  envelopes  copies  of  the 
"  Address  to  Sovereigns,"  and  sent  one  by  post 
to  each  of  the  guilty  parties,  but  received  neither 
reply  nor  notice  from  any  of  them. 

Our  passports,  obtained  at  Bio  de  Janeiro, 
had  been  sent  to  the  police-office  at  Bahia;  and 
on  calling  to  take  them  previous  to  our  depar- 
ture, we  found  a  demand  made  upon  us  of  six 
milreis  for  the  supervision.  As  they  had  been 
granted  to  us  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  free  of 
charge,  and  allowed  us  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
the  ports  of  the  empire,  we  thought  the  demand 
an  improper  one,  and  resisted  it.  We  put  our- 
selves on  the  class  of  privileged  subjects ;  and 
after  long  altercation,  and  moving  from  one  office 
to  another,  and  from  the  subalterns  to  their 
chief,  we  gained  the  point.  The  word  "  Gratis" 
was  written  under  the  endorsement,  and  all  fu- 
ture annoyance  was  spared  us.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  though  rich  enough  to  act 
otherwise,  to  allow  but  small  salaries  to  the  clerks 
in  the  public  offices,  and  to  permit  them  to  exact 
fees,  not  provided  for  by  law,  and  also,  there  is 
little  doubt,  in  many  eases,  to  take  bribes. 

Pernambuco  :  This  large  and  flourishing 
city  is  410  miles  from  Bahia,  and  1130  miles 
from  Rio  Janeiro  :  it  spreads  extensively  along 
the  shore,  and  is  defended  from  the  swell  of  the 
ocean  by  a  natural  breakwater,  within  which  is 
a  safe  harbor,  where  merchant-vessels  may  lie  at 
anchor,  and  take  in  and  discharge  their  cargoes. 
A  little  beyond  it,  on  the  north  line  of  the  coast, 
lies  the  town  of  Olinda,  on  two  hills  rising  from 
the  sea,  which,  viewed  at  a  distance,  looks  like  a 
suburb  of  Pernambuco. 
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Olinda  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  was  one 
of  the  earliest  points  of  attraction  to  us  :  we  hired 
a  carriage,  and  made  to  it  one  of  our  morning 
calls.    Unhappily  for  us  and  our  object,  it  was 
the  time  of  their  vacation  :  the  college  had  just 
broken  up,  and  only  about  forty  of  the  students 
out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  remained.  The 
Director  of  the  college  was  not  at  home,  but  we 
were  introduced  to  one  of  the  Professors,  by  a 
student  who  spoke  French,  and  English  also, 
though  somewhat  imperfectly.    Having  briefly 
stated  the  object  of  our  visit  to  Brazil,  we  handed 
him  a  copy  of  our  Address  in  the  Portuguese 
language  :  he  sat  down  in  his  arm-chair,  and 
read  it  through  deliberately,  aloud,  without  a 
comment :   then  addressing  us,  he  inquired, 
"  What  is  your  pleasure  in  this  matter  :  what  do 
you  wish  us  to  do?"    We  replied,  that  our  de- 
sire was  to  have  the  subjects  treated  of  in  that 
document  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  that  the  paper  itself  should  be  read 
to  the  students  in  their  classes,  on  their  re-as- 
sembling to  pursue  their  studies.  The  Professor, 
who  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  of  business 
habits,  then  said,  "  Write  down  your  request  in 
French,  and  I  will  lay  it  before  the  authorities." 
We  did  so,  and  left  the  cloister :  but  have  had 
no  opportunity  since  of  hearing  whether  any,  or 
what  step  has  been  taken  in  the  matter;  or 
whether  the  other  copies  of  the  Address  which 
we  left  behind,  were  ever  distributed. 

We  had  been  willing  to  hope,  from  all  we  had 
previously  heard,  that  slavery,  on  the  whole,  ex- 
isted in  a  milder  form  in  Brazil  than  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  world ;  but  we  were  led  to 
fear,  after  continued  investigations  as  we  passed 
along,  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Wherever  man 
is  invested,  by  law  or  custom,  with  unlimited 
irresponsible  power  over  his  fellow-man,  dreadful 
abuses  must  arise.  What  our  West  India  colo- 
nies were  before  the  great  Act  of  Emancipation, 
Brazil  is  now.  From  the  British  and  American 
Consuls  in  different  towns  of  the  empire,  we  ob- 
tained much  information  ;  and  are  deeply  in- 
debted to  our  own  Consuls  for  the  permission  so 
freely  granted  us  of  looking  through  their  de- 
spatches to  the  Home  Government.  We  were 
allowed  to  copy  the  following  extracts  from  the 
correspondence  of  the  Consul  at  Pernambuco, 
Henry  A.  Cowpcr,  which  states  things  that,  on 
mere  floating  evidence,  we  should  be  unwilling 
to  believe. 

"November,  1851. — I  repeat,  that  I  was  an 
eye-witness  to  an  unfortunate  slave  cutting  his 
throat  at  a  dinner-table  at  which  I  was  a  guest ; 
and  that  invitations  were  issued  in  this  province 
by  a  proprietor,  to  witness  the  boiling  alive  of  a 
slave  in  the  cauldron  of  his  estate  !  Urban 
slaves  arc  less  dependent,  and  consequently  less 
woikcd  and  better  clothed,  than  rural  slaves,  who 
arc  not  uncommonly  worked  for  twenty  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  including  a  period  termed 
on  the  estates  "  Kinningo,"  that  is,  from  two  to 


four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Time  is,  of  course, 
allowed  for  eating  their  food  in  the  fields  where 
they  work ;  but  they  have  only  four  hours  of 
actual  sleep !" 

It  was  a  great  comfort  to  us  to  be  assured, 
that  one,  at  least,  of  the  numerous  _productions 
of  Brazil — cotton — is  but  little,  if  at  all,  tainted 
with  slave  labor.  This  article  is  cultivated 
largely  in  this  province ;  and  the  city  of  Per- 
nambuco alone  exports  six  millions  of  pounds 
weight  per  annum,  all  to  Liverpool.  Cotton  is 
cultivated  in  the  interior,  at  a  distance  of  about 
150  or  200  miles  from  the  coast,  by  poor  white 
inhabitants,  descendants  from  the  original  Portu- 
guese, or  half-castes,  the  offspring  of  Portuguese 
and  the  aboriginal  Indians.  These  natives  are 
mostly  too  poor  to  hold  slaves  as  their  own  pro- 
perty ;  and  not  having  the  degradation  of  slave 
labor  constantly  before  their  eyes,  they  are  not 
ashamed  themselves  to  work  :  they  keep  horses, 
which  they  can  feed  at  little  expense,  and  on 
the  backs  of  these  animals  they  take  their  pro- 
duce, or  send  it,  often  a  journey  of  eight  or  ten 
days,  to  the  coast,  for  shipment.  This  cotton  is 
of  good  quality,  and  fetches  a  higher  price  than 
the  generality  of  the  American  cotton,  although 
not  always  carefully  cleaned.  It  would  be  im- 
possible at  that  port  to  distinguish  the  slave- 
grown  cotton  from  the  free ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  would  be  safe  to  consider  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  it  as  free  produce. 

Sugar  is  mostly  brought  to  Pernambuco  in 
bags  on  horseback,  though  some  is  brought  by 
boats :  sometimes  as  many  as  5000  or  6000 
horses  pour  into  the  city  in  a  single  morning.  It 
is  brought  on  horseback,  as  much  as  two  days' 
journey  from  the  interior  by  the  common  roads 
of  the  country,  and  from  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance by  water.  As  soon  as  a  cavalcade  or  boats 
arrive,  samples  of  each  package,  or  sets  of  pack- 
ages, are  delivered  to  a  broker,  who  takes  them 
to  the  sugar-market,  and  sells  them  to  a  class  of 
dealers  denominated  packers.  These  packers 
receive  the  sugar  into  their  warehouses,  and 
empty  it  into  different  large  bins  according  to 
its  color  and  quality  :  the  producer,  when  he  is 
paid,  leads  his  horses  away ;  and  these  return  to 
the  country  laden  with  articles  of  merchandize 
from  the  stores  and  shops  of  the  city.  The  mer- 
chant now  takes  his  rounds,  inspects  the  different  1 
bulks,  makes  his  purchases,  and  agrees  with  the 
packer  to  place  what  he  buys  on  ship-board. 
Much  of  the  sugar  is  packed  in  canvas  bags  of 
IGOlbs.  each,  which  is  now  beginning  to  be  a 
favorite  sort  of  parcel  with  the  importer,  both  in 
America  and  England.  The  Brazilian  sugars 
are  mostly  dry,  and  therefore  admit  of  this  mode 
of  packing.  A  broker  is  a  ncccssaiy  intermediate 
agent  between  the  packer  and  the  seller,  inas- 
much as  the  boys  and  men,  although  native  Bra- 
zilians, are  mostly  common  laborers,  who  could 
not  be  entrusted  with  the  discretion  of  selecting 
a  purchaser,  and  making  sales.     There  are, 
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therefore,  three  profits  to  be  made  before  the 
sugar  is  shipped,  that  of  the  broker,  the  packer 
and  the  merchant ;  and  sometimes  a  fourth  profit, 
as  not  unfrequently  an  agent  is  employed  for  a 
number  of  estates,  who  goes  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  broker,  as  a  watchman  to  see  fair 
play.  It  seemed  surprising  to  us  that  after  all 
these  deductions,  and  the  charges  of  coming  to 
market,  the  producer  could  have  any  profit  left 
for  himself. 

It  was  highly  interesting  to  us  to  pass  through 
the  sugar  market,  examine  the  bulks  of  sugar, 
and  witness  the  despatch  of  business  that  pre- 
vailed on  every  side.  What  so  animating  as  the 
bustle  of  commerce,  connected  as  it  is  with  the 
thoughts  of  its  civilizing  tendency  and  results  ? 
The  only  draw-back  to  our  satisfaction  at  this 
spot,  was  the  consideration  that  slavery  sustained 
the  commerce,  and  the  commerce,  slavery. 

So  little  of  Brazilian  sugar  is  consumed  at 
English  tables,  that  it  becomes  a  fair  object  of 
Inquiry,  how  Brazil  itself  should  have  derived 
pecuniary  advantage  from  that  change  in  our 
fiscal  policy  which  has  lowered  the  differential 
duties  between  our  own  colonial  and  foreign  su- 
gars :  and  how  such  a  change  in  our  policy  could 
have  increased  the  Brazilian  trade,  and  sggra- 
vated  its  horrors  ?  When,  by  the  Act  of  1846, 
the  duties  on  colonial  sugar  became  reduced,  and 
sugars  from  foreign  possessions  were  admitted 
into  our  market,  the  effect  produced  was  to  lower 
the  price  of  the  commodity  in  England,  and 
greatly  to  increase  its  consumption.  The  in- 
creased consumption,  arising  from  a  reduced 
price,  could  not  be  immediately  met  by  a  suffi- 
cient supply  from  our  own  possessions,  and  the 
price  being  somewhat  higher  here  than  Cuba  and 
Brazil  could  obtain  on  the  continent,  the  nugars 
of  those  countries,  of  Cuba  more  especially,  were 
poured  into  the  British  market.  Just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  vacuum  created  in  continental  ports 
by  the  withdrawal  from  them  of  the  sugar  of 
Cuba  for  England,  a  demand  arose  for  Brazilian 
sugar  to  supply  its  place.  Hence  Cuba  and  Brazil 
both  profited  by  the  changes  made  in  our  fiscal 
policy ;  Cuba,  by  an  immediate  and  direct  mar- 
ket with  Great  Britain,  Brazil  indirectly,  by  an 
increased  demand  for  her  produce  on  the  conti- 
nent. An  increased  demand  is  always  followed 
by  a  higher  price,  and  this  higher  price,  the  re- 
duction of  our  import  duties  enabled  foreign  na- 
tions to  obtain.  A  very  small  increase  in  the 
price  of  sugar  in  Europe,  adds  greatly  to  the  pro- 
fit of  the  producer  abroad ;  and  our  lists  of  prices 
are  watched  by  these  parties  with  intense  in- 
terest. The  advance  of  a  shilling  the  hundred- 
weight, or  even  of  sixpence,  is  eagerly  caught  at; 
whilst  a  reduction  to  that  amount  spreads  a  gloom 
among  the  planters.  It  is  evident  that  in  a  coun- 
try where  sugar  can  be  produced  at  10s.  per  cwt., 
a  nett  increase  of  one  shilling  per  cwt.  in  the 
price  must  be  a  great  boon  :  this  gives  an  ad- 
vance of  10  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  a  whole  crop 


to  the  producer.  In  England,  where,  owing  to 
our  custom-house  duties,  and  other  charges,  su- 
gar sells  at  40s.  per  cwt.,  a  small  increase  in  the 
price  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  felt :  abroad  it  works  a 
revolution.  The  opening  of  our  ports  to  slave- 
grown  sugars  occasioned  at  once  a  more  conve- 
nient market  for  them  in  England,  and  a  small 
increase  in  price  for  them  everywhere ;  and  this 
circumstance,  with  the  prospect  of  the  trade  be- 
coming every  year  more  and  more  beneficial  to 
them,  induced  the  planters  of  Cuba  and  Brazil  to 
put  out  all  their  energies  in  the  cultivation  of 
fresh  land,  of  which  they  have  a  great  plenty, 
and  by  means  of  the  horrible  traffic  in  slaves,  to 
supply  themselves  with  the  additional  labor  re- 
quired. The  latter  was  a  race  which  our  colonies 
could  not  run.  Greatly  was  the  traffic  augmented. 
The  number  of  Africans  landed  in  Brazil,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  amounted  in  the  four  years 
from  1842  to  1845,  both  inclusive,  to  78,830. 
In  the  four  years  1846  to  1849,  it  rose  to  the 
awful  number  of  220,496.  Here  was  an  increase, 
in  this  very  short  period,  of  141,666  captives 
landed  alive  on  the  Brazilian  shore ;  and  if  we 
take  into  calculation,  according  to  Sir  T.  F.  Bux- 
ton's estimate,  the  number  of  persons  slain  in 
Africa  to  procure  these  victims,  and  of  those  who 
die  on  the  middle  passage,  we  multiply  them 
threefold,  and  find  the  dreadful  amount  of  more 
than  400,000  human  beings,  living  and  dead, 
sacrificed  in  four  years  to  Mammon  ! 

Friends  as  we  are  to  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  ask,  How  that 
commerce  can  be  called  free  which  leads,  as  a 
consequence,  to  such  enormities  as  these,  and 
conduces  to  the  continuance  of  them  ?  Happily, 
there  is  now  a  lull  in  this  dreadful  trade,  and  we 
have  a  dawn  of  hope.  Supposing  the  slave-trade 
to  be  honestly  put  down,  or  in  a  course  of  being 
put  down  by  the  authorities  in  Brazil,  which  we 
presume  is  now  the  case,  we  have  only  Cuba  left 
to  contend  with.  Should  Cuba  come  to  her 
senses,  and  act  as  Brazil  is  doing,  a  much  fairer 
competition  is  open  between  our  colonies  and 
them,  which  will  depend  mainly  on  improved 
modes  of  cultivation  and  improved  implements 
and  machinery.  So  long  as  slavery  prevails,  or 
at  least,  so  long  as  Africans,  imported  contrary 
to  the  faith  of  treaties,  remain  as  slaves  in  either 
of  those  countries,  we  shall  have  a  right  to  re- 
monstrate and  complain  :  our  planters  will  have 
a  right  to  complain  :  but,  so  far  as  it  regards  the 
mere  economical  question,  we  may  remain  pretty 
well  satisfied.  In  a  simple  race  between  slave- 
labor  and  free-labor,  the  slave-trade  being  forbid- 
den, we  have  no  fear  of  the  result :  our  colonies 
will  yet  prosper. 

A  man  has  just  what  he  uses,  and  no  more; 
with  a  chest  full  of  gold,  he  has  a  desire  to  eat 
but  twice  or  thrice  a  day;  with  a  thousand  suits 
of  apparel  in  his  wardrobe,  he  can  use  but  one 
at  a  time. — Hunter's  Biography. 
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THOMAS  CRANMER. 

The  fifth  volume  of  D'Auhigne's  History  of 
the  Reformation,  lately  published,  contains  the 
following  account  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  who  act- 
ed so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  Reformation  in 
England. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Henry  VIII.,  who 
had  married  Catharine,  the  widow  of  his  de- 
ceased brother,  professed  himself  doubtful  of  the 
lawfulness  of  his  marriage,  and  had  been  carry- 
ing on  a  tedious  negotiation  with  the  Pope  for 
the  purpose  of  having  it  annulled. 

u  Cranmer  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  which  came  into  England,  as  is  gener- 
ally believed,  with  the  Conqueror.  He  was  born 
at  Aslacton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  1489,  six  years  after  Luther.  His  early 
education  had  been  very  much  neglected ;  his 
tutor,  an  ignorant  and  severe  priest,  had  taught 
him  little  else  than  patiently  to  endure  severe 
chastisement — a  knowledge  destined  to  be  very 
useful  to  him  in  after-life.  His  father  was  an 
honest  country  gentleman,  who  cared  for  little 
besides  hunting,  racing,  and  military  sports.  At 
this'  school,  the  son  learned  to  ride,  to  handle 
the  bow  and  the  sword,  to  fish,  and  to  hawk,  and 
he  never  entirely  neglected  these  exercises, 
which  he  thought  essential  to  his  health.  Thomas 
Cranmer  was  fond  of  walking,  of  the  charms  of 
nature,  and  of  solitary  meditations;  and  a  hill, 
near  his  father's  mansion,  used  often  to  be  shown 
where  he  was  wont  to  sit,  gazing  on  the  fertile 
country  at  his  feet,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  distant 
spires,  listening  with  melancholy  pleasure  to  the 
chime  of  the  bells,  and  indulging  in  sweet  con- 
templations. About  1504,  he  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  '  barbarism  still  prevailed,'  says 
an  historian.  His  plain,  noble,  and  modest  air 
conciliated  the  affections  of  many,  and  in  1510, 
he  was  elected  fellow  of  Jesus  College.  Possess- 
ing a  tender  heart,  he  became  attached,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  to  a  young  person  of  good 
birth,  (says  Fox,)  or  of  inferior  rank,  as  other 
writers  assert.  Cranmer  was  unwilling  to  imi- 
tate the  disorderly  lives  of  his  fellow-students, 
and  although  marriage  would  necessarily  close 
the  career  of  honors,  he  married  the  young  lady, 
resigned  his  fellowship,  (in  conformity  with  the 
regulations,)  and  took  a  modest  lodging  at  the 
Dolphin.  He  then  began  to  study  earnestly  the 
most  remarkable  writings  of  the  times,  polishing, 
it  has  been  said,  his  old  asperity  on  the  produc- 
tions of  Erasmus,  of  Lefevre,  of  Etaples,  and 
other  great  authors;  every  day  his  crude  under- 
standing received  new  brilliancy.  He  then  be- 
gan to  teach  in  Buckingham  (afterwards  Magda- 
lene) College,  and  thus  provided  for  his  wants. 
His  lessons  excited  the  admiration  of  enlightened 
men,  and  the  anger  of  obscure  ones,  who  disdain- 
fully called  him  (because  of  the  inn  at  which  he 


lodged)  the  hostler.  'This  name  became  him 
well,'  said  Fuller,  '  for  in  his  lessons  he  roughly 
rubbed  the  backs  of  the  friars,  and  famously  cur- 
ried the  hides  of  the  lazy  priests.'  His  Avife 
dying  a  year  after  his  marriage,  Cranmer  was  re- 
elected fellow  of  his  old  college,  and  the  first 
writing  of  Luther's  having  appeared,  he  said  :  '  I 
must  know  on  which  side  the  truth  lies.  There 
is  only  one  infallible  source,  the  Scriptures ;  in 
them  I  will  seek  for  God's  truth.'  And  for  three 
years  he  constantly  studied  the  holy  books,  with- 
out commentary,  without  human  theology,  and 
hence  he  gained  the  name  of  the  Scnpturist.  At 
last  his  eyes  were  opened  ;  he  saw  the  myste- 
rious bond  which  unites  all  biblical  revelations, 
and  understood  the  completeness  of  God's  design. 
Then,  without  forsaking  the  Scriptures,  he  stu- 
died all  kinds  of  authors.  He  was  a  slow  reader, 
but  a  close  observer ;  he  never  opened  a  book 
without  having  a  pen  in  his  hand.  He  did  not 
take  up  with  any  particular  party  or  age ;  but 
possessing  a  free  and  philosophic  mind,  he 
weighed  all  opinions  in  the  balance  of  his  judg- 
ment, taking  the  Bible  for  his  standard.  Honors 
soon  came  upon  him  :  he  was  made  successively 
doctor  of  divinity,  professor,  university  preacher, 
and  examiner.  .  .  Fox  and  Gardiner  having 
renewed  acquaintance  with  their  old  friend  at 
Waltham  Abbey,  they  sat  down  to  table,  and 
both  the  almoner  and  the  secretary  asked  the 
doctor  what  he  thought  of  the  divorce.  It  was 
the  usual  topic  of  conversation,  and  not  long  be- 
fore, Cranmer  had  been  named  member  of  a 
commission  appointed  to  give  their  opinion  on 
this  affair.  '  You  are  not  in  the  right  path,' 
said  Cranmer  to  his  friends;  'you  should  not 
cling  to  the  decision  of  the  church.  There  is  a 
surer  and  a  shorter  way  which  alone  can  give 
peace  to  the  king's  conscience.7  '  What  is  that?' 
they  both  asked.  « The  true  question  is  this,' 
replied  Cranmer  :  '  What  says  the  word  of  God? 
If  God  has  declared  a  marriage  of  this  nature 
had,  the  pope  cannot  make  it  good.  Discontinue 
these  interminable  Roman  negotiations.  When 
God  has  spoken  man  must  obey.'  '  But  how 
shall  we  know  what  God  has  said  ?'  '  Consult 
the  universities  ;  they  will  discern  it  more  surely 
than  Rome.'  .  .  The  day  after  this  conver- 
sation, Fox  and  Gardiner  arrived  at  Greenwich, 
and  the  king  summoned  them  into  his  presence 
the  same  evening.  '  Well,  gentlemen,'  he  said  to 
them,  '  our  holidays  are  over  ;  what  shall  we  do 
now?  If  we  still  have  recourse  to  Rome,  God 
knows  when  we  shall  see  the  end  of  this  matter.' 
'  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  so  long  a  jour- 
ney,' said  Fox ;  '  we  know  a  shorter  and  surer 
way.'  'What  is  it?'  asked  the  king  eagerly. 
'  Doctor  Cranmer,  whom  we  met  yesterday  at 
Waltham,  thinks  that  the  Bible  should  be  the 
sole  judge  in  your  cause.'  Gardiner,  vexed  at 
his  colleaguo's  frankness,  desired  to  claim  all  the 
honor  of  this  luminous  idea  for  himself;  but 
Henry  did  not  listen  to  him.    '  Where  is  Doctor 
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Cranmer  V  said  he,  much  affected.  '  Send,  and 
fetch  him  immediately.  If  this  had  only  been 
suggested  to  me  two  years  ago,  what  expense  and 
trouble  I  should  have  been  spared.'  Cranmer 
had  gone  into  Nottinghamshire;  a  messenger 
followed  and  brought  him  back.  '  Why  have 
you  entangled  me  in  this  affair  V  he  said  to  Fox 
and  Gardiner.  '  Pray  make  my  excuses  to  the 
king.'  Gardiner,  who  wished  for  nothing  better, 
promised  to  do  all  he  could ;  but  it  was  of  no 
use.  '  I  will  have  no  excuses,'  said  Henry.  The 
wily  courtier  was  obliged  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  introduce  the  ingenuous  and  upright  man,  to 
whom  that  station,  which  he  himself  had  so  co- 
veted, was  one  day  to  belong.  Cranmer  and 
Gardiner  weut  down  to  Greenwich,  both  alike 
dissatisfied.  Cranmer  was  then  forty  years  of 
age,  with  pleasing  features,  and  mild  and  win- 
ning eyes,  in  which  the  candor  of  soul  seemed  to 
be  reflected.  Sensible  to  the  pains  as  well  as  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  heart,  he  was  destined  to  be 
more  exposed  than  other  men  to  anxieties  and 
falls ;  a  peaceful  life  in  some  remote  parsonage 
would  have  been  more  to  his  taste  than  the  court 
of  Henry  VIII.  Blessed  with  a  generous  mind, 
unhappily  he  did  not  possess  the  firmness  neces- 
sary in  a  public  man ;  a  little  stone  sufficed  to 
make  him  stumble.  His  excellent  understand- 
ing showed  him  the  better  way ;  but  his  great 
timidity  made  him  fear  the  more  dangerous.  He 
was  rather  too  fond  of  relying  upon  the  power  of 
men,  and  made  them  unhappy  concessions  with 
too  great  facility.  If  the  king  had  questioned 
him,  he  would  never  have  dared  advise  so  bold  a 
course  as  that  he  had  pointed  out ;  the  advice 
had  slipped  from  him  at  table  during  the  inti- 
macy of  familiar  conversation.  Yet  he  was  sin- 
cere, and  after  doing  everything  to  escape  from 
the  consequences  of  his  frankness,  he  was  ready 
to  maintain  the  opinion  he  had  given.  Henry, 
perceiving  Cranmer's  timidity,  graciously  ap- 
proached him.  '  What  is  your  name  V  said  the 
king,  endeavoring  to  put  him  at  his  ease.  'Did 
you  not  meet  my  secretary  and  my  almoner  at 
Waltham  ?'  And  then  he  added  :  '  Did  you  not 
speak  to  them  of  my  great  affair  V — repeating  the 
words  ascribed  to  Cranmer.  The  latter  could 
not  retreat:  'Sir,  it  is  true,  I  did  say  so.'  'I 
see,'  replied  the  king  with  animation,  '  that  you 
have  found  the  breach  through  which  we  must 
storm  the  fortress.  Now,  sir  doctor,  I  beg  you, 
and  as  you  are  my  subject  I  command  you,  to 
lay  aside  every  other  occupation,  and  to  bring 
my  cause  to  a  conclusion  in  conformity  with  the 
ideas  you  have  put  forth.  All  that  I  desire  to 
know  is,  whether  my  marriage  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God  or  not.  Employ  all  your  skill  in 
investigating  the  subject,  and  thus  bring  comfort 
to  my  conscience  as  well  as  to  the  queen's.' 
Cranmer  was  confounded;  he  recoiled  from  the 
idea  of  deciding  an  affair  on  which  depended,  it 
might  be,  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  and  sighed 
after  the  lonely  fields  of  Aslacton.    But  grasped 
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by  the  vigorous  hand  of  Henry,  he  was  compelled 
to  advance.'' — London  Athenaeum. 


THE  BIG  TREES  OP  CALIFORNIA. 

Levi  Hitchcock,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
has  just  received  a  letter  from  his  brother,  Wal- 
ter Hitchcock,  who  is  in  California,  giving  an  in- 
teresting description  of  a  visit  to  the  big  trees. 
He  also  received  from  him  a  piece  of  wood  from 
the  big  tree  which  has  been  cut  down.  We 
make  the  following  extract  from  the  letter. 

You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  "  big  trees" 
of  California,  but  I  have  seen  them,  and  must 
give  you  a  brief  description  of  them.  We  had 
been  calculating,  for  some  time,  to  go  and  see 
them  :  so,  last  Wednesday  morning  we  took  our 
seats  in  our  saddles,  just  as  the  sun  peeped  over 
the  hills,  and  away  we  bounded  on  a  journey  of 
twenty-five  miles  over  the  hills  and  valleys.  You 
have  no  idea  of  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  tower- 
ing hills  of  barren  rocks  which  form  the  banks 
of  the  little  mad  Stanislaus,  which  we  were 
obliged  to  cross.  We  had  to  dismount  and  pro- 
ceed very  cautiously,  in  Indian  file,  down  more 
than  a  mile,  in  a  path  two  feet  wide,  winding 
round  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  wo  betide  the 
man  or  beast  that  stepped  below  the  path ;  they 
would  meet  the  river  too  soon.  We  crossed  it 
in  a  ferry  boat,  and  had  to  pay  four  bits  each  ; 
and  as  there  were  five  of  us,  the  ferryman  took 
$2.50  for  about  five  minutes'  work.  The  river 
over,  our  next  business  was  to  climb  the  mate  of 
the  hill  we  had  just  descended.  We  got  to  Mur- 
phy's Diggings  about  11  o'clock,  a  distance  of 
about  eight  miles.  From  Murphy's  there  is  a 
good  road,  and  we  arrived  at  the  Mammoth  Tree 
Hotel  a  little  before  sunset. 

The  "  big  trees"  (for  there  are  181  of  them 
over  ten  feet  in  diameter,  standing  on  the  limits 
of  a  few  acres)  stand  in  Mammoth  Tree  Valley, 
about  thirty  miles  north  of  Sonora,  in  Calaveras 
county.  The  mammoth  tree  which  has  been 
felled,  was  bored  down  with  long  augurs,  and 
took  four  men  22  days  to  get  it  down.  The 
stump  stands  about  six  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ground,  and  its  top  has  been  made  level  and 
smooth,  which  required  16  days'  work.  I 
measured  it  from  the  inside  of  the  bark  across, 
and  it  measured  25  feet,  and  it  is  perfectly  sound 
clear  to  the  heart.  The  bark,  to  the  height  of 
52  feet,  has  been  taken  from  the  trunk  in  sec- 
tions, and  sent  to  the  fair  at  New  York.  If  the 
top  half  of  the  tree  were  taken  off,  so  as  to  make 
a  level  surface,  a  stage  coach  with  four  horses 
might  be  driven  on  it,  from  the  but  towards  the 
tip,  a  distance  of  166  feet,  it  being  at  this  length 
ten  feet  in  diameter.  At  this  point,  it  was  bro- 
ken off  in  falling,  and  the  top  was  broken  into 
fragments  so  fine  I  could  not  measure  them ;  but 
its  height  had  been  taken  before  it  was  felled, 
and  set  down  at  300  feet.  It  is  called  arbor  vitas, 
but  it  is  not  fully  decided  to  what  variety  it  be- 
longs.   It  is  a  little  curious  that  no  other  trees 
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of  the  same  kind  can  be  found  less  than  seven 
feet  in  diameter,  and  this  tree  is  estimated  by  a 
scientific  gentleman  from  San  Francisco  to  be 
3;100  years  old. 

There  are  many  others  still  standing,  of  the 
same  kind,  which  are  monsters ;  some  even 
larger  than  this,  but  not  sound.  One,  called 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  has  a  more  commodious  room 
in  it  than  many  miners'  cabins.  There  are  some 
large  ones  blown  down,  and  one  I  must  not  fail 
to  describe.  It  was  evidently  decayed  before  it 
fell,  and  in  its  fall  broke  off  sixty  feet  from  the 
roots.  This  part  is  hollow,  and  I  cannot  give 
you  a  better  idea  of  its  size  than  by  telling  you 
that  I  rode  my  horse  through  it  from  end  to  end. 
At  the  end  where  it  is  broken  off  the  shell  is 
very  thin,  and  as  I  sat  on  the  horse  I  could  not 
reach  my  hand  to  the  inner  surface  over  my 
head ;  but  half  way  through  the  shell  was  as 
much  as  three  feet  thick  over  my  head  and  more 
than  that  under  the  horse's  feet,  and  here  it  was 
necessary  to  lean  forward.  But  this  is  not  the 
largest.  There  is  another  one  blown  down,  which 
measures  110  feet  in  circumference,  and  410 
feet  in  length.  This,  too,  is  hollow,  and  if  the 
hollow  were  enlarged  a  little,  it  would  make  a 
very  good  rope  walk. 
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In  continuing  the  suggestions  of  our  correspond- 
ent, relative  to  the  cultivation  in  Africa  of  those 
productions  which  are  usually  brought  into  the 
market  through  the  instrumentality  of  servile  la- 
bor, it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  neither  the 
writer  of  the  "  suggestions  "  nor  the  Editor  of  the 
Review  designs  to  give  any  countenance  to  the 
scheme  of  compulsory  emigration,  or  to  the  wild 
and  visionary  project  of  transporting  the  whole 
colored  race,  now  in  the  United  States,  to  what  is 
sometimes  termed  their  fatherland.  The  right  of 
the  colored  man  to  remain,  as  long  as  interest  or 
inclination  dictates,  in  the  land  which  gave  him 
birth,  is  no  more  liable  to  question  or  doubt,  than 
that  of  any  other  class  of  our  diversified  popula- 
tion. Though  the  colored  race  in  the  United  States 
are  in  actual  possession  of  much  less  than  their  re- 
lative portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  there 
can  be  no  rational  doubt  of  their  having  performed 
their  full  share  of  the  labor,  though  probably  not 
of  the  skill,  which  has  brought  it  into  existence. 

The  establishment,  however,  of  colonies  on  the 
African  coast,  constituted  of  persons  fitted  by  na- 
ture to  flourish  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  prepared 
by  education  to  carry  the  blessings  of  civilization 
and  Christianity  to  that  benighted  continent,  is  a 
very  different  affair  from  the  project  which  the 
declarations  of  many  prominent  advocates  of  co- 
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Ionization  have  given  reason  to  attribute  to  them : 
that  of  clearing  off  the  free  colored  race,  in  order 
to  render  the  possession  of  their  slaves  more  se- 
cure. Such  emigrants  as  some  of  those  mentioned 
in  this  week's  paper  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  exercise  a  salutary  influence,  wherever  they 
may  be  located  on  the  African  shore.  If  the  emi- 
grants could  contain  a  good  sprinkling  of  such 
characters,  we  might  confidently  hope  to  see,  in 
a  few  years,  well  constituted  republics  spreading 
along  the  coast,  stretching  into  the  interior,  and 
proving,  by  ocular  demonstration,  the  capacity  of 
the  negro  race,  to  establish  and  support  free  go- 
vernments. When  William  Penn  was  about  lo- 
cating on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  a  colony 
with  a  government  which  he  intended  as  a  model 
for  ages  to  come,  he  remarked  in  a  letter  to  one 
of  his  friends,  while  still  in  Europe,  "  there  may 
be  room  there,  though  not  here  for  such  an  holy 
experiment and  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
room  in  Africa,  though  not  in  the  United  States, 
to  try  the  experiment  of  entrusting  the  colored 
race  with  the  government  of  themselves.  The  ex- 
periment has  indeed  been  tried  there  ;  and  has 
succeeded.  A  few  more,  if  equally  successful, 
might  perhaps  lead  some  to  imagine  that  their  ad- 
mission here  to  a  share  in  the  enactment  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  to  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  yield  obedience,  would  not  be  such  an 
absurdity  as  it  has  been  supposed. 


The  notice  respecting  the  Emlen  Fund,  which 
appears  in  the  Review  this  week,  was  received 
from  a  personal  friend  who  has  long  taken  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  classes  of 
our  population  for  whose  benefit  the  bequest  of 
our  friend  Samuel  Emlen  was  intended.  Among 
the  readers  of  the  Review  there  are,  doubtless, 
many  who  agree  with  the  Editor  in  the  belief, 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  incurred 
a  debt  to  the  native  tribes  as  well  as  to  the  des- 
cendants of  the  African  race,  which  will  not  soon, 
if  ever,  be  discharged.  To  these,  it  is  presumed, 
this  account  will  be  interesting. 


In  the  Prospectus  introductory  to  the  first  volume 
of  Friends'  Review,  it  was  announced  as  the  plan 
of  the  Editor,  to  steer  clear  of  questions  of  a  mere- 
ly political  nature,  yet  to  bring  into  view  such  le- 
gislative enactments  or  judicial  decisions  of  the 
General  or  State  Governments,  as  may  affect  the 
great  interests  of  the  community,  more  especially 
when  they  have  an  obvious  connection  with  reli- 
gion or  morals.  To  this  plan  the  Editor  has  strictly 
adhered  :  and  within  it  appears  properly  included 
some  notice  of  the  report  recently  submitted  by 
Senator  Douglas,  for  the  establishment  of  a  terri- 
torial government  for  Nebraska. 
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Nearly  thirty-four  years  have  passed  away  since 
the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  was  enacted. 
Many  of  those  still  in  the  active  period  of  life  may 
vividly  remember  the  contest  which  arose  upon 
the  admission  of  that  State  into  the  Union,  with 
its  slaveholding  constitution.  To  procure  the  ad- 
mission, a  proposal  was  made  and  accepted,  that 
in  all  that  portion  of  the  territory  acquired  from 
France,  lying  north  of  36  deg.  30  min.  of  north  la- 
titude, the  State  of  Missouri  excepted,  slavery  or 
involuntary  servitude,  except  in  the  punishment 
of  crimes,  should  be  forever  prohibited.  This  pro- 
vision constituted  a  part  of  the  law  which  gave  to 
Missouri  a  place  in  the  Union.  Care,  however, 
was  taken  to  provide  for  the  reclamation  of  fugi- 
tives from  labor,  who  might  seek  an  asylum  in  the 
territory  thus  exempted  forever  from  the  intrusion 
of  slavery.  This  was  granting  to  the  advocates  of 
slavery  all  they  could  ask  at  the  time.  Missouri 
came  in  as  a  slaveholding  State.  The  promise  that 
slavery  should  be  forever  excluded  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  country  ceded  by  France,  under  the 
name  of  Louisiana,  was  of  little  practical  import- 
ance, as  long  as  it  remained  an  uninhabited  wil- 
derness. The  opponents  of  slavery,  however,  had 
the  consolation  to  believe  that  all  the  territory 
north  of  the  designated  parallel,  whenever  it  came 
to  be  settled,  would  be  occupied  by  freemen,  and 
that  any  straggling  immigrants,  who  might  locate 
themselves  within  it,  would  be  prevented  from 
attempting  to  introduce  slaves  there,  not  only  by 
the  want  of  any  law  to  authorize  their  possession, 
but  by  a  positive  enactment  excluding  the  condi- 
tion. 

The  provision  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  can 
now  be  no  more  revoked  without  a  breach  of  faith, 
than  the  admission  of  Missouri.  But  the  bill  which 
Senator  Douglas  has  reported  provides,  in  ad- 
vance, for  setting  aside,  when  Nebraska  may 
claim  admission  as  a  State,  that  part  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  which  secured  to  that  State  a 
place  in  the  Union.  This  express  provision  is 
couched  in  the  following  terms: 

"  And  when  admitted  as  a  State  or  States,  the 
said  territory,  or  any  portion  of  the  same,  shall  be 
received  into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as 
their  constitutions  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their 
admission." 

The  practical  result  of  such  a  clause,  though  os- 
tensibly inoperative  while  Nebraska  remains  un- 
der a  territorial  government,  is  evidently  designed 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  slavery 
before  it  asks  for  admission  as  a  State.  For  if  that 
part  of  the  compromise,  which  corresponds  with 
the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787,  should  be  faith- 
fully maintained  during  its  territorial  existence, 
the  country  must  be  filled  with  freemen ;  and 
there  would  be  very  little  danger  of  such  a  com- 
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munity  forming  a  slaveholding  constitution.  The 
provision  that  Nebraska  shall,  at  some  future  day, 
be  admitted  into  the  Union,  either  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  the  people  may  choose,  would  virtu- 
ally repeal  immediately  that  part  of  the  act  of  1820 
which  provides  that  slavery  shall  be  excluded 
from  that  territory  forever,  for  it  implies,  and  can 
mean  nothing  else,  that  slavery  may  at  some  time 
be  tolerated  there,  the  act  of  1820  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Other  parts  of  the  bill,  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  clause  already  cited,  clearly  show  a 
design,  which  the  advocates  of  slavery  will  not  be 
slow  to  carry  into  effect,  to  open  the  territory  at 
once  to  a  slaveholding  and  a  servile  population. 
Witness  the  following  provisions : 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  legislative 
power  of  the  territory  shall  extend  to  all  rightful 
subjects  of  legislation  '  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  provisions  of  this  act  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.' 

"  First,  That  all  questions  pertaining  to  slavery 
in  the  territories,  and  in  the  new  States  to  be  form- 
ed therefrom,  are  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
people  residing  therein,  through  their  appropriate 
representative.  Second,  That  1  all  cases  involving 
title  to  slaves '  and  '  questions  of  personal  free- 
dom,' are  referred  to  the  adjudication  of  the  local 
tribunals,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States." 

It  certainly  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that 
these  provisions  would  be  inapplicable  to  a  terri- 
tory in  which  the  act  of  1820  was  regarded  as  the 
paramount  law ;  and  as  every  enactment  virtually 
repeals  every  previous  one  which  is  inconsistent 
with  it,  it  appears  impossible  to  regard  the  bill  in 
question  as  anything  less  than  an  attempt  to  set 
aside  the  compromise  of  1820,  and  open,  to  the 
intrusion  of  slavery,  all  the  territory  from  which 
it  was  clearly  understood  to  be  forever  excluded. 
For  we  must  observe  that  every  part  of  Nebraska 
lies  on  the  north  of  36  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  of  the  free 
States,  at  least,  will  be  awakened  to  this  glaring 
encroachment  of  the  slaveholding  power,  and 
that  their  voices  may  be  raised  in  tones  too  strong 
and  decided  to  be  disregarded. 


Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting,  Spiceland, 
Henry  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  30th  of  11th  month  last, 
Nathan  Dicks  to  Nancy  C.  Allen. 

 ,  At  the  same  place,  on  the  28th  of  12th 

month,  Eliphalet  Hiatt  to  Susannah  Sheridan. 


Died,— On  the  34th  of  Twelfth  month,  at  the 
residence  of  his  mother,  Benjamin,  son  of  Joshua 
and  Rachel  Anderson,  a  member  of  Springfield 
Monthly  Meeting,  Guilford  county,  N.  C,  in  the 
26th  year  of  his  age.  His  lungs  being  deeply 
affected  near  twelve  months,  often  caused  much 
bodily  suffering,  during  which  time  he  patiently 
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waited  his  final  release ;  while  his  strength  gradu- 
ally wasted  away  his  understanding  remained  un- 
impaired to  the  last. 

Died, — On  the  same  day,  at  her  residence,  Debo- 
rah, widow  of  George.  Hayworth,  of  the  same 
place,  about  70  years  of  age.  While  her  strength 
would  permit,  she  was  a  regular  attendant  of 
meetings  and  a  useful  member  of  society. 

  At  Nantucket,  on  the  30th  ult.,  Sarah 

Barnard,  wife  of  Cromwell  Barnard,  aged  77 
years ;  a  member  of  Nantucket  Monthly  Meeting. 
Much  devoted  to  the  cause  of  her  religious  pro- 
fession, she  performed  the  responsible  duties  of 
the  several  positions  which  she  was  called  on  to 
fill  in  the  church,  as  well  as  all  the  relations  of  life, 
with  remarkable  dignity  and  Christian  fidelity. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
THE  EMLEN  INSTITUTION. 

Samuel  Emlen,  the  founder  of  this  institution, 
was  a  much  esteemed  member  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  and  died  in  the  city  of  Bur- 
lington, New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1837,  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age. 

By  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  twelve  Trustees, 
most  of  them  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  half 
of  whom  were  members  of  the  same  religious  so- 
ciety, the  sum  of  $20,000,  to  be  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  founding,  in  one  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States  of  this  Union,  or  in  Canada,  an 
Institution  for  the  education,  maintenance,  and 
instruction  in  school  learning,  and  in  agriculture 
and  mechanic  trades,  free  male  orphan  children 
of  African  or  Indian  descent,  or  such  male  chil- 
dren of  these  races,  whose  parents,  if  living,  may 
be  willing  to  surrender  them  to  the  Institution, — 
as  near  as  may  be  in  the  manner  of  the  manual 
labor  school  of  Emanuel  de  Fellenburgh,  of  Hoff- 
wyl,  in  Switzerland.  A  provision  was  attached 
for  the  setting  up  of  the  school,  within  ten  years 
after  the  decease  of  the  testator.  The  time  al- 
lotted for  the  purpose  had  nearly  expired,  and  no 
prospect  in  view  for  any  active  operations,  when 
a  Friend  voluntarily  offered  to  visit  a  remote  set- 
tlement of  colored  people  in  the  north-western 
part  of  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
Trustees  as  to  the  propriety  of  turning  their  at- 
tention in  that  direction,  and  also  with  a  view  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  its  actual  condi- 
tion. On  his  return,  he  presented  the  following 
information  : — 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  Thomas  Uislar,  Jr., 
dated  1st  mo.  ISth,  1842,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Lmlcn  Institution. 
"I  arrived  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  on  my  way  to 
the  colored  settlement  in  Mercer  county,  Ohio,  on 
the  18th  of  12th  month;  and  after  a  few  days' 
detention,  set  out,  with  two  Friends  of  Richmond, 
who  kindly  accompanied  me,  toward  the  settle- 
ment in  question,  which  was  situated  some  sixty 
wiles  to  the  oorl  li ;  most  of  the  way  being  through 
a  (Imily-scttlcd  district. 


A  cordial  welcome  awaited  our  arrival.  We 
found  the  family  of  Augustus  Wattles  composed 
of  himself  and  wife,  their  two  children,  Sarah 
Galbreath,  the  teacher  of  the  girls'  school,  two 
colored  boys  and  one  colored  girl,  and  occupying 
two  log  cabins.  We  remained  as  their  guests 
for  several  days,  and  partook  of  the  usual  fare. 

Early  application  being  made  as  to  the  object 
of  forming  the  settlement,  I  was  told  that  in 
1835,  whilst  A.  Wattles  and  wife  were  engaged 
in  teaching  a  colored  school  in  Cincinnati,  they 
were  induced  to  believe  that  benefits  would  re- 
sult if  the  people  of  color  could  obtain  a  separate 
location. 

This  persuasion  led  A.  Wattles  to  perform  se- 
veral journeys  of  observation  and  inquiry,  which 
finally  resulted  in  purchasing  192  acres  of  land, 
whereon  he  now  resides.  In  the  mean  time,  his 
views  being  made  known  to  and  approved  of  by 
a  number  of  colored  people,  they  authorized  him 
to  make  purchases  of  land  on  their  account,  which 
was  effected  at  $1  25  per  acre. 

In  1836,  the  settlement  consisted  of  Jonathan 
Low  (father  of  Susan  Wattles)  and  family,  of  A. 
Wattles  and  wife,  together  with  three  colored 
men  and  their  families. 

At  this  period,  the  school  for  the  instruction 
of  the  colored  children  was  opened  by  Susan 
Wattles,  who  boarded  with  her  father,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $52  per  year.  Seven  was  the  number 
of  children  in  attendance  who  were  taught  gratis, 
and  lived  with  their  parents.  The  surrounding 
country  at  this  date  was  an  almost  unbroken 
wilderness,  difficult  of  approach  and  but  little 
known. 

The  nearest  point  for  obtaining  supplies  was 
Pequa,  a  village  to  the  south-east,  and  distant 
thirty  miles. 

In  1837,  the  immigration  increased  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  to  twelve,  who  paid  $1  50  for 
their  tuition,  and  those  who  boarded  with  J. 
Low,  a  separate  charge  for  their  maintenance. 

During  the  winter  of  1838,  six  additional  fami- 
lies arrived,  which  augmented  the  number  of 
scholars  to  thirty.  Four  of  this  number  boarded 
in  the  family,  and  paid  for  their  maintenance  by 
working  for  A.  Wattles,  who  at  this  time  became 
the  housekeeper.  The  amount  received  for  tui- 
tion this  season,  was  $15. 

Thirty-eight  pupils  attended  in  1S39,  who 
paid  $14  75  for  their  tuition,  and  four  additional 
families  settled  sufficiently  near  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  of  the  school,  and  five  chil- 
dren boarded  in  the  family. 

The  school  was  attended  in  1840  by  forty-two 
children,  three  of  whom  boarded  in  the  family, 
and  three  additional  families  were  so  situated  as 
to  derive  benefit  from  the  school. 

At  the  close  of  the  past  year,  about  fifty  ch»l-  ' 
dren  were  in  attendance,  twenty-five  boys  and  the 
same  number  of  girls  and  young  women;  the 
former  under  the  care  of  Isaac  Perkins  Low,  son 
of  Jonathan  Low,  and  the  latter  in  charge  of 
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Sarah  Galbreath.  The  number  of  boarders  in 
the  family,  five. 

The  settlement  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, extends  in  length  from  east  to  west  about 
nine  miles,  and  from  one  to  three  in  width ;  pre- 
senting a  level  surface,  well  covered  with  timber ; 
and  although  the  land  is  not  of  the  first  quality, 
yet  when  cleared,  drained,  and  well  farmed,  will 
be  no  doubt  productive.  A  town  (Carthagena) 
has  been  laid  out,  and  some  lots  sold ;  two  houses 
for  religious  purposes  are  being  erected ;  three 
frame  and  three  log  houses  are  nearly  finished, 
together  with  one  smith's  shop,  one  carpenter's, 
and  one  hatter's.  A  steam  engine  of  25-horse 
power  has  been  purchased  by  two  of  the  settlers, 
at  an  expense  of  $800,  which  is  expected  to  go 
into  operation  the  ensuing  spring,  for  the  grind- 
ing of  grain  and  sawing  lumber.  The  settlement 
is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  although  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life  are  wanting,  yet  it  is  pleasant  to 
believe  that  the  elements  are  there  out  of  which 
may  be  formed  a  moral,  industrious  and  respecta- 
ble community. 

There  are  at  present  at  the  settlement  about 
sixty  families,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
children.  The  agricultural  population  are  set- 
tled on  farms  varying  from  40  to  300  acres,  em- 
bracing in  the  aggregate  3254  acres,  of  which 
about  600  are  partially  cleared. 

There  is  a  considerable  body  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  owned  by  non-residents,  who  either  hold 
it  for  sale,  or  for  their  own  accommodation  at 
some  future  time.  A  further  increase  of  numbers 
is  anticipated  the  approaching  season,  for  whose 
convenience  some  provision  is  making,  as  I  was 
informed. 

Most  of  the  farmers  have  some  stock,  either 
horses,  oxen  or  cows,  whose  condition,  owing  to 
the  exposure  they  are  subject  to,  is  not  credita- 
ble nor  profitable.  Hogs  are  common,  and  some 
of  the  forward  settlers  have  meat  to  dispose  of; 
one  individual  sold  this  season  1132  lbs.  of  pork, 
for  §2  25  per  cwt.  The  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment of  A.  Wattles  is  such  that,  unless  speedily 
relieved,  he  will  be  compelled  to  dispose  of  his 
farm ;  in  the  event  of  which  the  school  will  be 
closed.  This  will  inevitably  occasion  an  immense 
moral  loss  to  these  poor  people,  sufficiently  great 
to  retard  their  progress,  if  not  to  check  their  ad- 
vancement, and  render  void  the  undertaking,  as 
there  is  no  other  individnal  in  the  neighborhood 
either  disposed  or  qualified  to  take  his  place." 

On  the  presentation  of  this  report,  the  Trus- 
tees, with  unanimity,  resolved  to  endeavor  to  es- 
tablish the  contemplated  school  at  the  colored 
settlement  in  Mercer  county.  Accordingly,  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  board,  to  visit 
the  place  in  question,  to  purchase  two  hundred 
acres  of  land,  to  make  such  arrangements  as  they 
may  find  in  their  power  and  deem  expedient  for 
carrying  out  the  beneficent  intention  of  the  tes- 
tator, by  opening  a  school  on  the  tract  thus  pur- 
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chased,  and  by  appointing  and  employing  suita- 
ble agents  to  carry  on  the  same. 

The  Trustees  soon  discovered  that,  however 
easy  and  agreeable  it  was  to  pass  a  resolution  in 
a  commodious  office  in  Philadelphia,  authorizing 
the  erection  of  a  brick  building  in  the  wilderness 
of  Ohio,  "  of  40  ft.  front  by  30  ft.  in  depth,  two 
stories  high,  with  garrets ;  a  kitchen  attached  so 
as  to  form  an  L,  25  ft.  long  and  17  ft.  wide,  two 
stories  high,  with  a  double  piazza;"  yet  the  ex- 
ecution of  it  was  altogether  a  different  matter. 
The  Editor  of  the  Review  is  sufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  our  frontier  set- 
tlements, to  admit  the  propriety  of  this  remark. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  assistance  of  the  colored 
settlers,  together  with  the  supervision  of  some 
practical  men  of  Ohio,  the  resolution  aforesaid 
has  not  only  been  carried  into  effect,  but  a  com- 
modious barn  has  likewise  been  erected,  and  this, 
too,  in  a  country  that  furnished  neither  lime  nor 
stone,  which  had  to  be  transported  a  great  dis- 
tance, both  by  land  and  water,  and  over  roads 
not  often  exceeded  in  badness. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  outlay  incident  to 
such  an  undertaking,  the  original  bequest  has  not 
only  been  untouched,  but  the  means  in  the  hands 
of  the  trustees  are  now  more  ample  than  hereto- 
fore !  If  in  providing  the  necessary  buildings 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  school,  many  em- 
barrassments had  to  be  met  and  disposed  of,  the 
organization  of  the  school  itself  was  accompanied 
with  many  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  as  the 
settlers  had  very  generally  been  in  a  state  of  sla- 
very, they  revolted  almost  to  a  man  at  the  pro- 
position of  binding  their  children  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. To  obviate  this  it  was  agreed  to  ad- 
mit some  of  the  neighboring  children  as  day 
scholars,  they  paying  a  small  sum  for  their  tui- 
tion, but  orphan  and  indented  boys  were  always 
to  have  a  preference.  Again,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  Institution  is  located  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  community  consisting  exclusively  of 
colored  people,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
needful  supervision  will  readily  be  perceived. 
But  this  obstacle  has  thus  far  been  met,  and 
several  worthy  individuals  have  from  time  to 
time  been  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  demanded, 
and  to  assume  the  arduous  duties  pertaining  to 
the  management  of  the  Institution.  As  the  in- 
denting of  apprentices  under  existing  circum- 
stances involved  great  responsibility,  it  was 
deemed  expedient,  for  the  present,  to  restrict  the 
number  of  boys  to  twelve,  and  to  receive  such  day 
scholars  from  the  vicinity  as  the  Superintendent 
might  approve  of — and  truly  pleasant  it  is  to  add 
that  up  to  this  time  no  elopement  has  occurred, 
and  scarcely  has  a  dismission  been  recorded. 

The  concern  has  thus  far  been  conducted  by 
a  Superintendent  and  Matron,  but  experience 
has  shown  the  necessity  of  having  a  female  as- 
sistant in  the  school,  wherein  are  taught  the 
usual  branches  of  a  plain  English  education. 

Connected  with  the  Institution  is  a  carpenter 
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and  joiner's  shop,  well  supplied  with  valuable 
tools,  which  it  is  hoped  may  prove  very  useful, 
but  as  the  boys  now  in  the  house  are  mostly 
young,  the  heavy  work  on  the  farm  has  yet  to  be 
paid  for.  To  such  as  may  be  disposed  to  object 
to  the  smallness  of  the  number  partaking  of  the 
benefits  of  this  charity,  it  may  be  replied  that 
the  Board  feel  the  great  disadvantage  of  being 
separated  some  600  miles  from  their  charge,  that 
the  enterprise  presented  many  serious  apprehen- 
sions for  its  ultimate  success,  that  a  failure  would 
occasion  no  little  perplexity  as  to  the  disposition 
of  a  large  number  of  indented  apprentices,  and 
that  full  time  should  be  allowed  to  test  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  undertaking.  Let  the  result  be 
as  it  may,  it  is  a  gratifying  reflection  to  believe 
that  the  colored  settlement  in  its  infancy  derived 
substantial  pecuniary  benefit  from  the  Institution, 
as  a  large  amount  of  the  labor  of  its  erection  was 
performed  by  our  neighbors  who  received  cash 
for  their  service,  a  scarce  article  in  new  settle- 
ments generally  but  there  in  particular.  To 
conclude  a  communication  already  too  much  ex- 
tended, it  may  be  satisfactory  to  add,  that  if  for  any 
cause,  it  may  be  necessary  to  close  the  school  in 
Mercer  county,  a  considerable  advance  can  be 
obtained  for  the  farm  by  which  the  means  of  the 
Trustees  will  be  more  ample  for  effecting  else- 
where the  benevolent  intention  of  Samuel 
Emlen.  W. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
HISTORICAL  ACCURACY. 

We  find  in  the  reported  speech  of  Preston,  of 
Kentucky,  in  reply  to  Gerrit  Smith,  the  follow- 
ing singular  statements  : 

"  It  is  a  historical  fact,  and  worthy  of  note,  that 
the  first  abolitionist  was  the  first  person  who  in- 
troduced African  slavery  on  the  shores  of  Ame- 
rica. Las  Casas,  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  after  Cortes 
conquered  Mexico,  felt  the  deepest  compassion 
for  the  Indians  who  were  allotted  as  slaves  to  his 
Spanish  adventurers.  He  petitioned  the  King 
of  Spain,  that  these  Indian  slaves  should  be  en- 
franchised, and  that  the  more  robust  and  hardy 
negroes  of  the  African  coast  should  be  imported. 
His  prayer  was  granted,  and  it  is  to  him  the 
thraldom  of  the  African  in  America  is  to  be  at- 
tributed. The  misfortunes  of  Mexico  at  this 
hour  are,  in  my  opinion,  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  indiscreet  philanthropy  of  Las 
Casas.  The  barriers  which  separated  the  races 
were  cast  down.  The  Castilian  blood  no  longer 
ran  pure  and  unpolluted  in  the  veins  of  the 
people.  The  great  preponderating  Mestizo,  or 
mixed  race,  was  engendered;  and  he  who  will 
walk  through  the  streets  of  Mexico  will  see  all 
the  horrid  results  of  a  debased  and  amalgamated 
race,  as  he  sees  the  Mexican  of  pure  Spanish 
descent,  spurn  from  him  with  his  foot,  as  he 
Would  si iiuc  beast,  the  loathsome  Mestizo  that 
obstructs  the  way." 


A  reader  unacquainted  with  the  case,  woul^ 
necessarily  infer  from  this  statement,  that  the 
labors  of  Las  Casas  were  directed  to  the  libera" 
tion  of  the  Indian  slaves  in  Mexico,  whom  Cor- 
tes and  his  companions  reduced  to  servitude, 
either  simultaneously  with,  or  subsequent  to  the 
conquest  of  the  country ;  that  in  consequence  of 
his  recommendation,  those  slaves  were  enfran- 
chised, and  mingling  with  the  pure  Castilian 
blood  formed  an  inferior  race  ;  and  that  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  slaves  there  emancipated,  the  ne- 
groes of  Africa  were  introduced,  not  into  Mexico 
only,  but  into  the  other  parts  of  the  western 
world ;  and  that  a  trade  in  African  slaves,  till 
then  unknown,  was  in  this  way  established. 

Now,  we  are  clearly  informed  by  a  writer,* 
who  was  no  abolitionist,  that  the  .trade  in  negro 
slaves  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  was 
commenced  ,by  Anthony  Gonsales,  a  Portuguese 
captain,  in  1442,  which  was  at  least  thirty  years 
before  Las  Casas  was  born.  These  slaves,  we  are 
told,  were  carried  to  Lisbon,  and  it  is  probable 
the  trade  was,  for  a  number  of  years,  confined  to 
Southern  Europe.  A  few  years  after  the  disco- 
very of  the  West  Indies,  some  negro  slaves  were 
imported  into  Hispaniola ;  but  the  trafiic  was  pro- 
hibited by  Ovando,  who  went  there  as  governor 
in  1502.  The  trafiic  was  afterwards  permitted 
by  Ferdinand  the  King,  during  the  later  years 
of  his  life.  But  Ferdinand  died  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1516,  leaving  Cardinal  Ximenes  regent  of 
the  kingdom,  till  the  arrival  of  Charles,  the  heir 
to  the  crown,  he  being  then  in  the  Low  countries. 
Ximenes,  during  his  administration,  prohibited 
the  importation  of  negro  slaves  into  Hispaniola. 
This  prohibition  is  attributed,  by  one,  at  least,  of 
his  biographers,  to  a  shrewd  and  farseeing  policy. 

Las  Casas  had  prior  to  this  rendered  himself 
conspicuous,  by  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Indians, 
not  in  Mexico,  but  in  Hispaniola.  The  expedi- 
tion of  Cortes  did  not  leave  Cuba  until  the  au- 
tumn of  1518,  and  the  surrender  of  the  capital 
took  place  in  1521,  at  least  four  years  after  the 
event  which  has  connected  the  name  of  Las 
Casas  with  the  African  slave  trade. 

Ferdinand,  as  already  mentioned,  died  in  the 
early  part  of  1516,  and  Charles,  before  the  end 
of  that  year,  and  while  yet  in  the  Low  coun- 
tries, granted,  to  some  Flemish  favorites,  a  pa- 
tent authorizing  them  to  import  four  thousand 
slaves  annually  into  the  colonics.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  the  act  designated  by  the  member  from 
Kentucky,  granting  the  prayer  of  Las  Casas,  to 
liberate  the  slaves  in  Mexico,  and  introduce  ne- 
groes in  their  stead.  But  the  plan  of  Las  Casas, 
whatever  it  was,  it  appears,  was  offered  to  the 
ministers  of  Charles  in  the  following  year,  and 
after  his  arrival  in  Spain.  Las  Casas,  we  must 
remember,  had  been  remonstrating  against  the 
oppression  of  the  natives  in  Hispaniola,  under 
which  they  were  rapidly  wasting  away,  both  with 
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Ferdinand  near  the  close  of  his  reign,  and  with 
Ximenes  during  his  regency,  but  without  obtain- 
ing the  desired  redress.  Of  his  efforts  with  the 
youthful  monarch  and  his  ministers,  the  follow- 
ing account  is  given  by  Herrera ;  and  from  this 
Robertson  and  other  historians  have  deduced 
their  conclusion  that  the  African  slave  trade,  and 
the  slavery  of  the  negroes  in  the  western  world, 
are  chargeable  to  the  benevolent  Bishop  of  Chi- 
apa. 

"  The  licentiate  Bartholomy  Las  Casas,  per- 
ceiving that  his  plans  experienced  on  all  sides 
great  difficulties,  and  that  the  expectations  which 
he  had  formed  from  his  connection  with  the 
High  Chancellor,  and  the  favorable  opinion  the 
latter  had  formed  of  him,  had  not  produced  any 
effect,  projected  other  expedients,  such  as  to  pro- 
cure for  the  Castilians  settled  in  the  Indies,  « 
cargo  of  negroes,  to  relieve  the  Indians  in  the 
culture  of  the  earth  and  the  labor  of  the  mines ; 
also  to  obtain  a  great  number  of  working  men 
from  Europe,  who  should  pass  over  into  those 
regions,  with  certain  privileges,  and  on  certain 
conditions,  which  he  detailed." 

Whether  this  cargo  of  negroes  was  to  be  pro- 
cured from  the  African  coast,  or  to  be  made  up 
from  the  slaves  then  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  does 
not  clearly  appear  from  the  words  of  Herrera, 
supposing  the  project  to  be  correctly  reported  by 
him.  As  it  appears  from  the  historian  already 
cited,  that  a  considerable  trade  in  slaves,  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  had  been  established  no  less  than 
seventy  years  before  this  project  of  Las  Casas 
was  offered,  we  may,  without  violence  to  the 
text,  suppose  the  design  to  have  been  to  furnish 
this  cargo  from  the  black  slaves  then  in  Spain. 
We  do  not  find  that  the  Flemish  grantees  used 
their  patent  for  the  importation  of  slaves  them- 
selves, but  assigned  it  to  some  Genoese  merchants 
who  are  said  to  have  reduced  the  traffic  to  a  re- 
gular system.  This  proceeding,  we  observe,  was 
totally  unconnected  with  the  project  of  Las  Casas, 
and  was  probably  unknown  to  him.  The  plan, 
of  which  the  introduction  of  negro  slaves  -was 
only  a  part,  was  suffered  to  languish ;  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  a  single  slave  was  carried 
from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies  in  consequence 
of  his  suggestion.  Yet  he  lived  to  express  his 
poignant  regret  and  humiliation  on  account  of 
the  encouragement  which  he  thus  temporarily 
gave  to  a  system  which  he  saw  to  be  equally  un- 
just, whether  the  Indians  or  the  Africans  were 
the  victims.* 

This  brief  view  of  the  case  may  serve  to  show 
how  regardless  of  historical  accuracy  our  Ken- 
tucky orator  proves  himself  to  be,  when  laboring 
to  identify  the  name  and  character  of  an  aboli- 
tionist with  a  traffic  which  the  civilized  world 
has  agreed  to  condemn. 

The  memory  of  Ex-governor  Cobb,  of  Georgia, 

*  The  labors  of  Las  Casas,  and  his  pious  efforts  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Indian  race  are  given  more  in 
etail  in  the  first  volume  of  Friends'  Review. 
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would  seem  to  have  been  almost  equally  defec- 
tive, when  he  stated,  in  his  message  to  the  Le- 
gislature, that  the  discharge  by  Judge  Paine,  of 
New  York,  of  the  Lemmon  slaves,  was  such  a 
breach  of  the  comity  of  nations  as  had  been 
hitherto  unknown  among  civilized  communities ; 
when  it  is  well  understood  that  the  slaves  of  the 
Creole  who  rose  and  conveyed  the  vessel  and 
crew  into  an  English  port,  were  neither  given  up 
nor  paid  for  by  the  British  government ;  and  that 
thousands  of  fugitive  slaves,  who  would  be  given 
up  if  found  in  one  of  our  States,  New  York  not 
excepted,  have  taken  refuge  in  Canada,  where 
no  one  expects  to  reclaim  them.  E.  L. 

CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON  IN  AFRICA. 
A  few  suggestions  on  the  importance  of  the  Cul- 
tivation of  Cotton  in  Africa,  in  reference  to 
the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  America. 

(Continued  from  page  278  ) 

Cotton,  however,  is  not  the  only  article  of 
general  consumption  produced  by  slave  labor, 
that  can  be  more  cheaply  cultivated  in  Africa 
by  free  men.  Coffee  and  rice  grow  there  luxu- 
riantly, and  have  already  been  raised  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  and  with  comparatively  little 
labor;  both  being  indigenous  to  that  continent, 
and  the  Liberia  Coffee  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  varieties  in  the  English  market;  where  it 
commands  a  high  price,  and  for  that  reason  but 
little  is  imported  into  the  United  States. 

This  plan  for  eradicating  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  that  afflicts  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human 
race,  and  our  own  country  in  particular,  may 
seem  so  plain  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  its 
commercial  importance  alone,  and  yet  so  simple 
in  the  means  proposed  for  carrying  it  into  effect, 
that  many  will  be  inclined  to  ask  why  it  has  not 
been  tried  before  if  so  efficacious  as  here  repre- 
sented for  the  accomplishment  of  its  object. 
This  would  be  a  natural  question,  and  the  answer 
is  this.  The  agents  who  would  be  best  adapted 
to  the  work  in  most  respects,  have  not  been  pro- 
perly educated  for  it;  the  influences  surrounding 
them  in  this  country  have  all  been  of  a  depressing 
nature,  calculated  to  discourage  any  noble  aspi- 
rations, that  would  lead  them  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  their  race,  and  to  achieve  for  it  a 
higher  position  in  the  estimation  of  the  world 
than  it  has  yet  attained ;  and  from  this  want  of 
a  knowledge  of  their  own  capabilities,  they  have 
been  too  long  contented  with  the  most  servile  oc- 
cupations. In  addition,  however,  to  the  want  of 
information,  among  the  mass  of  our  colored  popu- 
lation, in  regard  to  the  measures  best  calculated 
to  advance  their  welfare,  and  to  which  must  be 
attributed  much  of  the  lack  of  energy  and  enter- 
prise among  them,  a  large  majority,  including 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  best  educated 
portion,  have  imbibed  very  strong  prejudices 
against  the  scheme  of  African  Colonization  as 
conducted  by  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
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from  the  fact  that  many  slaveholders,  as  well  as 
non-slaveholders,  are  interested  in,  and  patronize 
the  enterprise.  The  great  mortality  that  occurred 
in  some  of  the  earlier  expeditions  that  formed 
the  settlement  of  the  present  Republic  of  Liberia 
has  given  rise  to  very  incorrect  views  as  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  has  led  the  colored 
man  to  overlook  the  great  advantages  that  must 
result  to  himself,  to  his  posterity,  and  to  the 
entire  race,  from  a  vigorous  and  judicious  prose- 
cution of  the  scheme  in  the  manner  here  indi- 
cated. It  is,  however,  not  desirable  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  colored  population  should 
at  once  emigrate  to  Africa,  much  less  a  general 
exodus  ;  but  if  only  fifty  thousand  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  educated  should  be  induced  to  settle 
there  within  the  next  ten  years,  what  might 
they  not  accomplish  ?  This  would  be  but  one 
tenth  of  the  free  colored  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  only  equal  to  about  one  per  cent  per 
annum.  Yet  this  number  distributed  in  some 
eight  or  ten  different  settlements  along  the  coast 
would  form  the  nucleus  of  probably  as  many  in- 
dependent States  hereafter  to  form  a  confederacy 
similar  to  our  own ;  and  as  they  would  naturally 
adopt  republican  principles,  might  in  less  than 
half  a  century  show  a  more  important  destiny  for 
this  race,  in  the  civilization  and  christianization 
of  Africa,  and  perform  a  more  important  part  in 
the  great  work  of  the  world's  redemption,  than 
many  of  their  best  friends  have  ever  anticipated. 
If  it  should  be  objected  that  this  calculation  is 
not  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  moderation, 
that  the  effects  hoped  for  are  too  great  for  the 
means  employed,  we  have  only  to  look  at  our 
own  country  to  see  the  vast  results  of  coloniza- 
tion, from  small  beginnings  ;  or  to  realize  what 
has  been  accomplished  within  the  last  few  years, 
in  California  and  Australia,  and  then  ask  our- 
selves if  the  colored  man  has  not  greater  induce- 
ments, at  this  time,  to  emigrate  to  Africa,  than 
our  forefathers  had,  in  their  day,  to  emigrate  to 
America?  And  is  the  prospect  of  gain  that 
yearly  takes  so  many  thousands  to  the  gold  fields 
of  California  or  Australia,  to  be  compared  with 
the  great  advantages  accruing  to  the  enterpri- 
sing emigrant  to  Western  Africa  ? 

If  any  one  doubts  the  capability  of  colored 
men  to  overcome  difficulties  in  establishing  for 
themselves  an  independent  government,  and  in 
spreading  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity among  a  savage  people,  he  has  only  to 
cast  his  eyes  on  Liberia,  to  sec  what  has  already 
been  achieved,  by  a  few  thousands  of  the  same 
class,  a  large  majority  of  whom  were  emancipated 
.-laves,  without  any  previous  education  or  the 
least  experience  in  the  great  work  they  have  so 
successfully  accomplished.  Liberia  has  fully 
established  the  capacity  of  the  African  race  for 
Beif  government,  and  the  highest  degree  of  civi- 
lization, and  she  stands  at  this  moment  as  the 

mx.-t  sin  ful  example  of  colonization  to  be 

found  in  the  annals  of  history. 
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There  we  see  an  independent  government 
formed  on  strictly  republican  principles,  modelled 
after  our  own  in  all  respects,  slavery  excepted, 
established  and  creditably  conducted  by  less  than 
ten  thousand  of  the  African  race,  most  of  them 
from  a  state  of  bondage  in  America,  and  of  whom 
not  one  hundred  ever  had  an  education  in  this 
country  such  as  is  to  be  obtained  in  our  best 
schools.  They  were  aided  indeed  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  labors  of  a  few  of  the  self  deny- 
ing and  devoted  friends  of  this  oppressed  people, 
among  whom  the  names  of  Ashmun  and  Bu- 
chanan should  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by 
every  true  hearted  and  intelligent  black  man  in 
Africa  or  America. 

Liberia  is  now  enjoying  a  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity, and  occupies  an  honored  and  most  re- 
spectable position  among  the  civilized  govern- 
ments of  the  world,  her  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence having  been  acknowledged  by  Great 
Britain,  France,  Prussia,  Belgium  and  Brazil, 
with  all  of  whom  she  interchanges  national  civi- 
lities, and  a  mutually  lucrative  trade ;  her  flag 
and  her  revenue  laws  are  now  respected  by  the 
vessels  of  all  nations,  and  her  citizens  meet  on 
equal  terms,  those  from  Europe  or  America  who 
visit  her  ports,  in  the  pursuit  of  commerce,  or  in 
the  employment  of  their  respective  countries.  On 
the  two  occasions  when  her  chief  magistrate 
visited  Europe,  he  was  received  with  distinguished 
consideration  by  the  nobility  and  crowned  heads, 
and  by  the  virtuous  of  other  classes  of  the  two 
most  powerful  and  most  refined  nations  of  the 
Eastern  continent.  Liberia,  however,  still  needs 
the  sympathy  and  aid  of  her  friends  in  extending 
the  benefits  of  education  among  her  growing- 
population,  as  both  the  government  and  people 
are  for  from  a  state  of  affluence.  Yet  they  have 
overcome  most  of  the  difficulties  incident  to  the 
settlement  of  a  new  country,  and  especially  that 
great  obstacle,  the  slave  trade,  with  which  they 
had  to  contend  for  many  years,  and  which  re- 
sisted them  with  all  its  power,  constantly  inci- 
ting the  natives  to  oppose  their  friendly  and 
peaceful  advances.  The  slave  trade  is  now  en- 
tirely destroyed,  not  only  within  their  own  bor- 
ders, but  it  is  prohibited  in  all  their  treaties  with 
the  native  kings  who  have  sought  their  friend- 
ship. The  Liberians  have  otherwise  exerted  a 
healthful  influence  in  the  suppression  of  wars 
between  the  different  tribes  with  whom  they  have 
had  intercourse.  The  cultivation  of  coffee  has 
been  prosecuted  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  Li- 
beria, and  within  the  the  last  year  or  two  some 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  culture  of  cotton. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  showing  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  by  a  handful  of  com- 
paratively uneducated  people,  what  may  we  not 
expect  from  a  much  greater  number  properly 
educated  for  the  work  ?  May  we  not  safely  cal- 
culate on  benefits  as  important  to  the  world  from 
the  colonization  of  Africa  by  intelligent  and  well 
educated  black  mcn;  as  have  been  achieved  by  our 
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own  race  in  the  colonization  of  America  ?  And 
if  so,  should  not  all  the  opponents  of  slavery,  and 
all  the  sincere  friends  of  the  colored  race,  unite 
their  efforts  to  promote  so  important  an  enter- 
prise ?  In  urging,  however,  the  great  value  of 
this  department  of  anti-slavery  labor,  it  is  by  no 
means  our  intention  to  undervalue  other  efforts 
in  the  same  cause,  especially  the  moral  influence 
that  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  great  sys- 
tem of  oppression  and  wrong  by  the  judicious  and 
well  directed  efforts  of  able  writers,  who  forget 
not  the  law  of  love,  and  Christian  obligation  while 
exposing  the  enormities  to  which  the  system  of 
slavery  is  liable.  The  works  of  John  G.  Whit- 
tier,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  others  of  the 
same  class,  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who 
desire  some  practicable  plan  in  which  all  may 
labor  who  desire  to  accomplish  at  the  earliest 
period  possible  the  abolition  of  so  deep  rooted 
and  wide  spread  an  evil.  Neither  will  the  friends 
of  free  labor  deem  it  necessary  to  confine  their 
efforts  to  any  one  point,  however  important  that 
may  be  shown  to  be.  C. 

[To  be  continued.) 


EXPEDITION  TO  LIBERIA. 

The  brig  General  Pierce,  chartered  for  the 
purpose,  and  fitted  out  in  Baltimore,  sailed  from 
Savannah,  Georgia,  the  16th  ult.,  with  163  emi- 
grants, of  whom  85  were  from  Tennessee,  15  from 
Alabama,  56  from  Georgia,  and  7  from  South 
Carolina.  There  were  84  males  and  79  females. 
Of  the  whole  company,  107  were  over  tefl  years 
of  age,  and  56  under,  126  were  sent  by  masters 
now  living,  16  were  liberated  by  will,  and  21 
were  born  free.  They  were  all  in  fine  condition, 
and  well  provided  with  the  means  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  assume  a  position  favorable  to 
their  future  welfare. 

Of  these  emigrants,  50  were  liberated  by  Ri- 
chard Hoff,  Esq.,  of  Oglethorpe  county,  Georgia, 
who  paid  §>60  each  for  their  transportation  and 
support  six  months  in  Liberia,  in  addition  to 
giving  them,  when  they  embarked,  about  $2000. 
They  were  all  entirely  black,  without  any  mixture 
of  Anglo-Saxon  blood. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Hon.  W.  E. 
Kennedy,  of  Columbia,  Tennessee,  sent  in  the 
Zebra,  from  New  Orleans,  last  spring,  26  of  his 
slaves.  He  sent  another  company,  of  29,  in  the 
General  Pierce,  leaving  only  two  with  him,  who 
are  unwilling  to  leave  him  while  he  lives,  but  in- 
tend to  go  to  Liberia  after  his  death. 

The  most  interesting  and  extraordinary  part 
of  this  expedition  was  a  family  of  thirty-eight, 
consisting  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  their  chil- 
dren and  grand-children,  from  near  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  liberated  by  Col.  Montgomery  Bell,  a 
gentleman  eighty-five  years  old.  He  gave  them 
every  thing  requisite  as  an  outfit,  and  paid  us 
$2,000  for  their  transportation  and  support  six 
months  in  Liberia.  He  has  a  large  number  more, 
of  whom  he  wants  to  send  about  eighty  as 


soon  as  we  can  take  them,  and  is  willing  to  pay 
one  half  the  expenses  of  transportation  and  sup- 
port, besides  giving  them  a  comfortable  outfit, 
and  paying  their  expenses  to  the  port  of  em- 
barkation. These  people  are  the  iron-men  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Bell  has  long  been  known  as  one 
of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  iron,  and  his 
slaves  have  been  his  only  workmen.  They  tho- 
roughly understand  the  business,  and  have  among 
them  miners,  colliers,  moulders,  and  are  fully 
competent  to  build  a  furnace  for  making  iron  and 
carrying  it  on  themselves.  They  are  men  of  high 
moral  character,  which  would  render  "them  an 
acquisition  to  any  country.  Thomas  Scott,  the 
patriarch  of  the  family,  who  sailed  in  the  General 
Pierce,  helped  to  make  the  cannon-balls  which 
were  fired  from  behind  the  cottoii-bales  at  the  bat- 
tle of  New  Orleans;  and  he  is  yet  a  man  of  great 
activity  and  energy  of  character.  He  and  his 
whole  family  entertain  the  very  highest  respect 
and  veneration  for  their  late  master,  and  their 
valued  friend.  His  last  words  to  me,  as  he  stood 
on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  were,  "  Do  write  a  most 
loving  letter  to  my  old  master,  and  tell  him  how 
much  we  love  him,  and  will  never  stop  thanking 
the  Lord  for  his  goodness  to  us." 

Considering  all  the  circumstances,  we  have 
great  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  departure  of  this 
very  interesting  company  of  emigrants. 

W.  McLain, 

Secretary  of  American  Colonization  Society. 
Colonization  Rooms,  Dec.  31,  1853. 

I  WILL  ALWAYS  PRAY.  * 

11  Evening  and  morning  and  at  noon  will  I  pray.'* — Psalm. 
I  will  rise  and  pray,  while  the  dews  of  morn 
Like  gems  are  scattered  o'er  tree  and  thorn, 
Ere  the  sun  comes  up  in  his  glorious  power, 
To  waken  the  bird  and  open  the  flower  ; 
I  will  turn  from  the  earth  to  heaven  aspiring, 
With  faith  unshaken,  hope  untiring, 
And  for  strength  to  walk  through  the  weary  day, 
To  the  God  of  love  will  I  humbly  pray. 
I  will  pray  at  noon,  when  the  fervid  glow 
Of  the  sultry  sun  is  upon  my  brow; 
When  the  flocks  have  sought  the  shading  trees; 
When  the  stream  is  silent,  and  hushed  the  breeze, 
I  will  gaze  o'er  the  beautiful  earth  abroad, 
And  praise  the  doings  of  Nature's  God; 
Then  closing  my  eyes  on  the  glorious  day, 
To  the  God  of  love  will  I  humbly  prajr. 
I  will  pray  at  eve  when  the  crimson  light 
Is  passing  from  the  mountain's  height ; 
When  the  holy,  solemn  twilight  hour 
Is  hushing  the  bird  and  closing  the  flower; 
When  all  is  at  rest  and  the  stars  come  forth 
To  keep  their  watch  o'er  the  sleeping  earth — 
To  Him  who  hath  kept  and  blest  through  the  day. 
To  the  God  of  love  will  I  humbly  pray. 

Then  will  I  pray,  for  I  find  it  sweet 
To  be  always  found  at  my  Maker's  feet; 
I  will  always  pray — on  the  heavenly  road — 
I  ne'er  shall  faint  while  I  lean  on  my  God. 
I  shall  gather  strength  for  my  upward  flight ; 
My  path  will  be  as  a  shining  light ; 
It  shall  heighten  to  perfect,  eternal  day, 
Therefore  to  God  will  I  always  pray. 
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"  ■    *  SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
ForehjnTntelligence. — The  U.  S.  Mail  Steam- 
ship Baltic  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  evening  of 
the  12th  instant,  bringing  Liverpool  dates  to  the 
29th  ult. 

Efforts  continue  to  be  made  by  the  Four  Powers 
to  obtain  a  renewal  of  negotiations  for  peace.  It  is 
said  -that  the  Sultan  agrees  to  send  plenipotentiaries 
to  the  conference,  provided  Russia  evacuates  the 
Principalities,  but  that  the  Czar  will  not  agree  to 
any  proposal  which  does  not  contain  considerable 
concessions  to  Russia. 

The  Russian  steamer  Pruth  had  fired  two  Turk- 
ish villages,  by  throwing  red  hot  balls  into  them. 

The  M61daVo-  Wallachian  militia,  recently  incor- 
porated with  the  Russian  forces,  cannot  be  trusted 
in,the  field  against  the  Turks.  They  are  to  be  em- 
ployed to  do  garrison  duty. 

A.  violent  storm,  by  which  80  vessels  were  lost, 
had  occurred  on  the  Black  Sea. 

It  is  reported  that  Capudan  Pasha  has  been  dis- 
missed for  neglecting  his  duties  at  Sinope.  The 
whole  Russian  fleet  had  left  Sinope.  The  combined 
fleets  were  still  at  Beycos, 

Persia  has  officially  declared  war  against  Turkey, 
and  the  Persian  minister  at  Constantinople  and  the 
Turkish  minister  in  Persia  have  quilted  their  posts. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  had  passed  Tabreez  with  an 
army  of  30,000  cayalry,  with  1000  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  3000  camel-loads  of  ammunition,  to  co- 
operate with  Russia.  He  had  also  sent  an  envoy  to 
Dost  Mahommed  to  represent  the  advantages  of  his 
siding  with  Persia  and  Russia. 

Developments- have  been  made  which  indicate 
that*  Russia  has  long  been  preparing  for  the  pre- 
sent crisis'.  For  fifteen  years  past,  Russian  agents 
have  been  busied  in  organizing  the  Mongolian  and 
Kirgesian  hordes,  supplying  them  with  arms  and 
instructing  them  to  act  in  concert.  It  is  said  that 
Russia  hray  obtain,  from  this  source,  the  aid  ot 
200,000  irregulars,  mostly  horsemen.  If,  therefore, 
war  should  break  out  in  earnest  between  Russia 
and  the  Western  Powers,  the  war  will  rage  along 
the  entire  boundary  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  English  were  concentrated  on  the  frontier 
of  Peshawur,  and  marching  to  Afghanistan  to  com- 
mand the  Khyber  pass. 

.England. — Lord  Palrnerston  has  resumed  his 
former  place  ki  the  Cabinet. 

Sweden  and  Denmark. — Negotiations  are  pend- 
ing between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  having  for  their 
object  the  conclusion  of  a  league,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive^between  the  two  States. 
•  India  and  CmNA.-^-The  cholera  is  decreasing  at 
Bombay.  There  is  much  sickness  in  the  British 
army.  ^A  famine  has  occurred  in  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  Maiffas.  Affairs  in  Burmah  are  in  statu 
quo. 

In  China  fighting  wis  still  going  on,  and  the  Im- 
perialists, though  largely  reinforced,  were  suffering 
great  loss.  * 

Domestic. — The  -Navy, Department  has  received 
a.dviceB  Trom  Commodore  Perry,  of  the  Japan 
squadron, -dated., '.'Macao,  China,  October  24th." 
Lwut.  Page,  commander  of  the  Water  Witch,  was 
at  Assumpiion  on  the  3d  of  the  10th  month  last. 
The  party  were  engaged  in  a  survey  of  the  Para- 
guay and  its'tributaries. 

i    Mention  was  made-in  our  last  number,  that  the 
sU?amslfip  San  Francisco,  from  New  York  for  San 
1  Fraucisco,  had  been  spoken  in  a  disabled  condition, 
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and  that  great  tears  were  entertained  ior  the  sale'.y 
of  the  passengers  and  crew.  These  fears  have  been 
realized  in  part,  a  large  number  of  the  passengers 
having  been  swept  overboard,  on  the  24th  ult.,  or 
killed  by  the  falling  of  the  masts,  &c. 

Several  of  the  waiters  and  a  number  of  the  troops 
also  died  from  sickness,  owing  to  want  of  proper 
food.  The  entire  number  lost  is  put  down  at  about 
250.  The  remainder  were  rescued  by  three  dif- 
ferent vessels.  The  San  Francisco  was  a  total 
wreck. 

Congress— Senate. — On  the  11th  inst.,  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  mo- 
tion to  refer  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
the  Message  of  the  President  communicating  the 
correspondeuce  relative  to  the  Clayton  Bulwer 
treaty,  when  Senator  Cass  addressed  the  Senate  in 
vindication  of  his  course  in  relation  thereto.  This 
speech  occupied  nearly  the  entire  session.  He  was 
replied  to  on  the  12th,  by  Senator  Clayton.  A  pe- 
tition from  citizens  of  New  York,  asking  for  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  and 
wherever  the  General  Government  has  power  to  do 
so,  was  presented  by  Senator  Chase  to  the  Senate, 
on  the  12th.  The  petition  bears  the  names  of  John 
Jay,  J.  P.  Hale  and  a  number  of  other  distinguished 
citizens. 

House  of  Representatives. — On  the  13th,  the 
Homestead  Bill,  with  a  substitute  therefor,  was  re- 
ported back  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
It  was  referred,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  A  bill 
was  read  the  third  time  and  passed,  providing  that 
children  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whose 
fathers,  at  the  time  of  the  -birth  of  such  children, 
shall  be  out  of  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  deemed  citizens  of  this  country,  the  same  as 
though  born  within  the  limits  thereof.  Also,  that 
any  woman,  marrying  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
shall  thereby  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

Pennsylvania  Legislature. — In  the  Senate,  on 
the  10th,  Senator  Qniggle  presented  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  was  agreed  to,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  each  House,  to  digest  and  report  a 
a  bill  submitting  the  question  of  a  Prohibitory  Li- 
quor Law  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  On  the  11th, 
Senator  Darlington  read  in  place,  a  bill  to  confer 
power  on  ihe  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to  incorpo- 
rate scientific,  agricultural  and  certain  other  asso- 
ciations. This  is  a  general  bill  designed  to  relieve 
the  Legislature  of  a  mass  of  special  legislation 
with  which  it  is  now  burthened. 

On  the  14th,  a  bill  was  introduced,  annulling  the 
charter  of  the  Franklin  Canal  Company.  This  bill 
is  a  very  important  one,  contemplating,  as  it  does, 
the  settlement  of  the  Erie  difficulties.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  bill  to  con- 
solidate the  city  and  districts  of  Philadelphia  passed 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  was  in  the  process  of 
second  reading  when  the  Senate  adjourned. 

House  of  Representatives. — The  standing  com- 
mittees were  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  on  the  10th 
inst.  On  the  12th,  a  remonstrance  of  citizens  of 
Bciks  county,  against  payment  by  the  State  of  the 
expenses  of  entertaining  the  Maryland  delegation, 
was  presented.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  A  bill  remonstrating  against  the  re- 
moval of  the  U.  S.  Mint  from  Philadelphia,  and  in- 
structing our  Senatois  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  use  their  exertions  against  the  consumma- 
tion of  such  object,  was  passed  unanimously. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OP 
THE  SOCIETY  OP  FRIENDS  IN  NORWAY. 
(Continued  from  page  291.) 

The  following  communication  from  the  Two- 
months'  Meeting  at  Stavanger,  was  addressed  to 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London  : 

"  Dear  Friends — Your  very  kind  communica- 
tion, dated  the  27th  of  3d  month,  was  duly  re- 
ceived ;  and  we  feel  it  our  Christian  duty  and 
pleasure  to  reply  to  it  by  these  few  lines.  With 
feelings  of  gratitude,  we  acknowledge  the  great 
love  and  solicitude  which  you  have,  in  many  re- 
spects, shown  to  this  little  flock,  that  is  poor  and 
weak  in  the  outward  appearance ;  yet,  as  fellow 
believers,  and  being  joined  together  spiritually 
in  the  same  principles,  we  venture  to  name  our- 
selves your  friends,  brethren,  and  sisters;  of 
this  (union)  we  have  manifest  proof,  from  your 
very  encouraging  and  edifying  epistles,  as  well 
as  in  the  share  you  have,  taken  in  the  outward 
circumstances  of  the  society,  through  a  course  of 
years.  We,  therefore,  sincerely  desire  that,  be- 
im<-  partakers  of  your  benefits,  we  also  may  ren- 
der thanks  and  glory  unto  the  Lord  alone,  for 
all ;  and  more  and  more  learn  to  know  that  it  is 
from  Him,  our  heavenly  Father,  who  best  knows 
our  afflictions,  whether  they  be  outward  or  in- 
ward, that  all  good  things  come.  Yea,  we  do 
earnestly  desire  that  we  may  rightly  learn  to  put 
our  whole  trust  in  Him ;  and  thus,  not  asking 
or  expecting  more  of  men  than  it  may  please 
Him,  who  knows  all  our  hearts,  to  dispense. 

"  Yea,  may  you  also,  whom  the  Lord  has  been 
pleased  to  bless  so  abundantly,  both  with  tempo- 
ral and  spiritual  gifts,  do  all  as  for  the  Lord. 
Then  will  the  glorious  language  be  your  reward, 
in  the  last  day,  when  he  may  say,  1 1  was  an 
hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty, 
and  ye  gave  me  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye 
took  me  in/  &c. 


"Friends,  we  have  seen  and  felt  a  blessing 
from  the  correspondence  we  have  kept  with  you 
heretofore;  and,  although  we  may  reasonably 
say  we  feel  ourselves  unworthy  of  all  these  great 
mercies  of  the  Lord  to  us,  yet  we  venture  to  ask 
of  you  that,  in  your  prayers,  you  will  remember 
the  little  seed  or  plant  in  our  land,  which,  at 
times,  appears,  in  our  view,  as  if  it  was  ready  to 
perish. 

"  But  how  marvellously  has  the  Lord,  as  it 
were,  1  raised  up  children  unto  Abraham  of  these 
stones  !'  For  although,  in  his  wisdom,  he  has 
seen  meet  to  keep  us  much  deprived  of  the  com- 
fort of  vocal  instruments,  yet  has  he,  from  time 
to  time,  added  to  the  number  of  the  church,  so 
that  we  have  reason  to  praise  Him  that  their 
faith  is  not  founded  on  human  representations, 
but  on  the  immediate  manifestation  of  the  truth 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  only.  Therefore,  we 
also  hope  that  He,  in  mercy,  will  continue  to 
preserve  us  in  true  union  and  love,  one  toward 
another,  and  give  us  that  food  which  he  sees 
most  suitable  to  the  nourishment  of  our  souls ; 
so  that,  at  seasons,  we  may  be  enabled,  by  his 
grace,  to  praise  and  exalt  the  wonderful  name  of 
the  Lord  our  God  and  Saviour,  for  all  his  mer- 
cies toward  us. 

"  We  have  several  times  had  correspondence 
with  our  Friends  in  Bergen,  by  which  we  learn 
that  they  continue  to  keep  up  their  meetings  for 
worship  regularly ;  but  we  do  not  perceive  that 
there  is  any  particular  increase  of  the  number  of 
their  little  community. 

"  With  Walders  we  have  had  personal  inter- 
course this  year,  yet  without  perceiving  a.  growth 
in  the  truth. 

"  In  the  winter,  we  were  visited1  by  two  per- 
sons from  Quindesdalm,  near  Flekkefiord,  from 
whom  we  discovered  that  there  is-  there  some 
convincement  of  the  truth.  We  have  since  had 
a  letter  from  them. 

"  From  our  other  Friends  in  Buken,  Stag- 
land,  and  Strandvogn,  we  have  often  had  visits 
and  letters ;  and  we  rejoice  to  be  able  to  say  that 
we  have  discovered  that  there  is  some  convince- 
ment of  the  truth  amongst  some  in  these  pasts. 

"Several  Friends  are  lately  subjected  to  dis- 
traints, of  no  small  amounts,  in  proportion  to 
their  poor  circumstances;  and  it  appears  is  if  the 
magistrates  grow  more  severe  than  formerly. 
•  "  We  also  feel  ourselves  engaged  sincerely  to 
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acknowledge  your  kindness  in  the  share  you  have 
taken  in  the  printing  of  Robert  Barclay's  Apolo- 
gy (which  is  now  nearly  finished),  as  also  your 
goodness  on  behalf  of  our  friend,  Asbjorn  0. 
Kloster. 

"  We  desire  that  these  your  efforts  may  tend 
to  the  advancement  of  the  truth,  and  to  the  ho- 
nor of  our  Saviour's  name  on  the  earth. 

"  In  the  feeling  of  much  love,  we  salute  you, 
desiring  to  be  your  united  and  faithful  friends. 
"  Signed,  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Two-months' 

Meeting,  held  at  Stavanger,  on  the  1st  of  the 

6th  mo.,  1848,  Endre  Dahl." 

In  a  letter  from  Endre  Dahl,  dated  6th  mo. 
28th,  1848,  he  mentions  that  their  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, held  on  the  24th,  was  well  attended  by 
country  Friends,  and  was  a  season  of  solemnity, 
and  adds : — 

"  We  are  glad  to  perceive  some  increase,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  two  young  men,  who  have 
refused  to  go  on  board  ships  of  war,  or  use  arms. 
One  of  them  is  in  prison,  at  Fredericksvern ;  we 
are  not  yet  informed  where  the  other  is.  They 
were  not  much  acquainted  with  Friends  before; 
but  when  the  trial  came  upon  them,  they  pro- 
fessed Friends'  principles,  and  were  made  will- 
ing to  take  up  the  cross.  It  appears  that  a  spirit 
of  enquiry  after  true  religion  is  prevailing  around 
us.  A  few  days  asro,  I  spoke  with  a  woman  who 
has  been  separated  from  all  public  worship  for 
some  years.  Her  mind  is  much  enlightened,  and 
her  views  are  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  Friends,  though  more  by  inward  conviction 
than  from  outward  knowledge.  I  hope  she  will 
prove  as  a  shining  light  in  the  island  where  she 
resides.  It  appears  to  be  a  good  time  for  the 
distribution  of  Barclay's  Apology." 

7th  mo.  14th.  One  of  the  Friends  writes,  in 
allusion  to  Soren  Olsen,  one  of  the  young'  men 
who  refused  to  go  to  the  war  : 

"  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Lord  is 
taking  possession  of  his  heart,  and  constraining 
him  to  confess  Christ  before  men.  He  was 
brought  on  ship-board  at  Stavanger,  and  after 
severe  treatment,  was  taken  away  on  the  10th  of 
last  month.  Friends  here  had  a  parting  inter- 
view with  him,  which  was  a  sorrowful  time.  He 
ie  about  22  years  of  age ;  and  has  had  scarcely 
any  school  learning" — (but  what  he  has  acquired 
since  he  grew  up.)  The  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  him,  to  one  of  the  Friends  of  Stavan- 
ger, will  be  read  with  interest : 

"  Fredericksvern,  6th  mo.  29th,  1848. 

"  In  a  tender  and  living  love,  I  think  of  you, 
Friends,  and  always  remember  you.  We  arrived 
at  Kartell  on  the  14th  iust. ;  and  when  I,  for 
conscience  sake,  refused  to  work  in  anything  ap- 
pertaining to  war,  1  was  put  in  prison,  after  be- 
ing subjected  to  many  examinations,  and  ex- 
pected to  have  been  beaten.  On  the  18th,  I  was 
removed  to  this  place,  and  have  been  again  ex- 
amined, Jind  am  expecting  some  further  punish- 
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ment.  I  will  therefore  be  patient,  though  I 
often  feel  something  that  is  evil  passing  in  my 
mind,  and  am  scarcely  able  to  be  as  watchful  as 
I  ought.  I  have  nothing  to  glory  in  but  weak- 
ness and  infirmities :  the  Lord  is  my  confidence 
and  my  comfort  in  tribulation/' 

7th  mo.  2d.  He  writes  that  he  is  still  con- 
fined in  the  same  prison,  and  has  been  sentenced 
to  be  whipped  three  days,  which  is  considered 
capital  punishment ;  but  that  the  case  was  about 
to  be  laid  before  Oscar,  the  king,  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  mitigated. 

"  I  often  feel  that  impatience  is  ready  to  break 
in  upon  me ;  but  the  Lord  be  praised,  who,  up 
to  this  time,  has  preserved  me,  and  I  do  feel  it 
an  excellent  thing,  when  the  distress  of  my  heart 
is  made  to  burst  forth  before  the  Lord.* 

"  I  salute  you  all,  dear  Friends,  in  love,  &c, 
"  Soren  Olsen." 

The  other  case  of  suffering  was  that  of  Torb- 
jorn  Thorsen  Haggem,  who  has  not  long  pro- 
fessed with  Friends.  He  is  about  22  years  of 
age.  He  was  released  after  a  short  imprison- 
ment. 

The  same  letter  containing  the  above  particu- 
lars, mentions  that  Elias  Tasted  and  Endre  Dahl 
had  lately  received  a  letter  from  Roisiland,  a 
considerable  distance  from  Stavanger,  on  behalf 
of  a  little  company  who  are  beginning  to  break 
forth,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  bondage  of  darkness 
into  the  excellent  liberty  of  the  glorious  Gospel 
of  Christ.    In  the  letter  alluded  to,  they  say  : 

"  We  received  your  dear  communication  on 
the  22d  of  the  6th  month,  and  we  rejoiced  at 
your  kind  salutation,  and  could  thereby  under- 
stand that  you  remember  us  with  your  affection- 
ate admonitions.  We  pray  the  Lord  that  He 
will  accomplish  that  work  which  Himself  has 
begun  in  us.  And  though  we  are  young  and 
weak,  and  are  many  times  assaulted  by  enemies, 
both  from  without  and  from  within,  yet  we  have 
experienced  the  Lord's  saving  hand  to  be  stretch- 
ed out  for  our  help,  when  we  thought  all  was 
going  to  be  ruined ;  but  we  have  learned  that 
there  can  be  no  counsel  given,  better  than  to 
wait  patiently  for  the  Lord's  helping  hour.  It 
is  our  desire  to  submit  to  Him  in  all  things,  as 
well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  bright  hours,  for  we 
have,  to  our  own  admiration,  experienced  that 
by  those  means  we  become  more  purified." 

They  mention  that  they  are  preparing,  and  are 
about  to  open  a  room  for  Divine  worship;  and 
express  their  desire,  that  it  may  be  to  the  honor 
of  God,  and  to  their  own  advancement.  Their 
number  is  increasing.  The  letter  thus  con- 
cludes : — 


*  Soren  Olsen  was  permitted  to  return  home  on  the 
19th  of  11th  month,  after  twenty  weeks'  imprison- 
ment; the  last  ten  days  on  water  and  bread.  He 
looked  happy  and  healthy,  though  his  prison  was  a 
very  uncomfortable  room,  and  the  diet  scarcely 
enough ! 
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"  This  time  we  can  say  no  more,  but  rather 
wish  to  come  and  speak  to  you  orally,  and  to  get 
some  of  those  books  (Barclay's  Apology)  that 
were  printing  when  we  were  with  you.  And 
finally  be  now  affectionately  saluted  from 
"  Your  Friends, 
"  tollag  torgriersen, 
"  Charles  Andreas  Johnsen." 

In  the  7th  mo.,  1848,  Endre  Dahl  paid  a  visit 
to  Newcastle.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
Maria  Dahl,  and  Andreas  Bryne,  who  appears  to 
be  closely  attached  to  the  Society,  though  not 
yet  a  member.  He  can  speak  but  little  English. 
This  visit  was  very  acceptable  to  those  Friends 
who  have  long  been  deeply  interested  for  the 
growth  and  welfare  of  the  little  Society  in  Nor- 
way. 

[Concluded  next  week.] 


AMANDA,  THE  YOUNG  GREEK  GIRL. 
I  Concluded  from  page  276.) 

In  the  autumn  of  1833,  we  arrived  at  Locle, 
and  were  introduced  to  our  intended  young  tra- 
velling companion,  a  fine  girl,  with  a  lovely,  in- 
telligent countenance,  thoroughly  Greek.  She 
betrayed  considerable  emotion  on  first  seeing  us, 
and  seemed  to  cling  to  M.  A.  C,  who  soothed 
and  encouraged  her,  saying,  we  were  dear  friends 
long  known  to  her,  and  she  would  be  very  happy 
with  us.  A  day  was  appointed  for  her  to  join  us 
at  Neufchatel,  and  we  welcomed  the  dear  girl 
with  the  feelings  of  near  relatives. 

We  hired  a  carriage  to  take  us  from  Geneva 
to  Ancona.  In  this  slow  mode  of  travelling,  it 
proved  a  journey  of  sixteen  days,  which,  with  the 
time  spent  together  at  Corfu  and  Ancona,  gave 
us  a  full  opportunity  of  becoming  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Amanda's  disposition,  and  to  mark 
the  religious  unfoldings  of  her  diffident  mind. 
In  the  opportunities  set  apart  for  divine  worship, 
our  young  companion  evinced  much  religious 
feeling,  having  been  instructed  by  M.  A  C.  that 
the  voice  of  the  Saviour  is  heard  in  the  heart, 
and  that  even  when  no  words  are  uttered,  we  may 
be  refreshed  by  a  sense  of  his  presence.  It  was 
precious  to  see  how  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  had 
taken  root  in  the  heart  of  this  dear  child;  and 
we  trusted  it  would  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  praise 
of  the  Great  Husbandman. 

It  was  a  fine  autumnal  morning  when  we  com- 
menced the  formidable  task  of  ascending  the 
Simplon.  The  sun  was  burning  hot :  we  cast 
aside  our  upper  garments,  and  sought  the  refresh- 
ing breezes  as  we  walked  by  the  side  of  the  car- 
riage. The  surface  of  the  road  was  beautiful,  and 
well  guarded  from  the  tremendous  precipices  on 
the  sides.  A  number  of  houses  of  refuge  are 
built  at  convenient  distances,  that  the  traveller, 
when  overtaken  by  a  snow-shower,  may  easily 
reach  one  of  these  places  of  safety,  and  not  be 
left  houseless,  to  perish  in  the  avalanche. 

A  stranger  can  form  but  little  idea  of  the  com- 


bined toil  and  pleasure  the  traveller  experiences 
in  crossing  the  Alps.  Gulf  after  gulf,  mountain 
upon  mountain  meet  the  eye,  without  apparent 
end.  The  only  living  animal  to  be  seen  is  the 
hardy  goat  cropping  the  scanty  verdure  that 
springs  among  the  rocks.  Notwithstanding  the 
excessive  heat  when  we  commenced  at  the  bot- 
tom, we  spent  a  freezing  cold  night  at  one  of  the 
inns  of  refuge  near  the  summit.  When  we  started 
next  morning,  we  found  the  difficulties  of  the 
road  much  increased  from  the  snow  and  ice.  After 
having  wound  our  way  for  more  than  a  day,  on 
looking  down  a  deep  glen  across  the  apparently 
parallel  roads  that  we  had  traversed,  we  saw  the 
little  town  of  Brigg,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
where  we  had  started,  which  appeared  so  near  as 
if  we  could  have  cast  a  stone  on  to  the  tops  of 
the  houses  below,  so  deceptive  had  been  our  pro- 
gress. 

On  the  summit  of  this  vast  mountain  there 
was  not  the  least  vestige  of  verdure  to  be  seen, 
and  passing  the  last  tree,  it  seemed  like  entering 
on  a  desert;  but  on  descending,  we  were  again 
cheered  by  vegetation  and  beautiful  scenery,  and 
were  favored  to  reach  Ancona  in  safety.  We  were 
detained  there  some  time,  waiting  for  the  steamer, 
and  Amanda  became  acquainted  with  the  de- 
scendants of  a  family  who  had  known  her  father. 
The  young  women  were  all  Greeks,  belonged  to 
that  church,  and  were  not  a  little  anxious  to  learn 
whether  Amanda  had  relinquished  the  religion 
of  her  birth.  They  invited  her  to  go  with  them 
to  their  worship  :  she  hesitated,  and  came  to  ask 
our  advice.  Trusting  to  the  stability  of  her  re- 
ligious principles,  we  thought  it  best  not  to  pre- 
vent her,  as  she  might  there  be  still  more  fully 
convinced  of  the  superstition  it  upholds,  and  her 
faith  be  more  confirmed  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
gospel.  She  returned  quite  astonished  at  what 
she  had  seen  and  heard ;  and  when  her  compa- 
nions queried  of  her  why  she  did  not  cross  her- 
self, bow  down  to  the  ground,  and  kiss  the  pic- 
tures, she  told  them  plainly,  she  could  not  ac- 
knowledge them  to  be  holy ;  she  could  not  wor- 
ship mortals  called  saints;  she  could  bow  the 
knee  to  God  alone ;  adding,  I  pray  to  God  in  my 
heart,  through  Jesus  Christ  my  Mediator  and 
Saviour.  They  were  much  struck  with  the  an- 
swer, and  one  of  the  girls  acknowledged  that 
was  true  prayer,  adding,  in  a  low  voice,  from 
emotion,  "  Lord,  teach  us  so  to  pray." 

After  a  tossing  voyage,  in  which  dear  Amanda 
suffered  keenly,  we  landed  at  Corfu,  where  a  kind 
missionary  met  us,  and  assisted  us  in  procuring 
lodgings.  Here  the  dear  girl  remained  with  me 
for  some  time,  when  she  received  a  letter  from 
her  aunt,  inviting  her  to  the  island,  where  she, 
with  many  other  Greeks,  had  taken  refuge,  and 
where  a  missionary  had  been  conducting  success- 
fully for  some  years,  a  school  for  the  native  young 
women.  Dear  Amanda's  feelings  were  greatly 
excited,  as  she  had  become  much  attached  to  us. 
Soon  after  this  we  received  another  letter  from 
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one  of  her  friends  in  Switzerland,  stating  that 

the  missionary  H  was  about  to  embark  for 

Corfu,  on  his  return  to  his  station  on  the  island 
to  which  Amanda  was  bound,  as  it  was  hoped  she 
might  be  useful  in  the  girls'  school  there.  This 
circumstance  appearing  to  be  in  providential  di- 
rection, we  were  obliged  to  restrain  our  own  af- 
fectionate feelings,  and  encourage  our  precious 
charge  to  follow  the  pointing  of  duty,  only  ad- 
vising her  strongly  to  stipulate  with  her  aunt 
that  she  should  have  free  liberty  of  conscience. 
The  dear  child  expressed  many  fears  lest  she 
should  not  have  strength  to  resist  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  Greek  church,  which  she  felt  were 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  Holy  Scripture,  and 
the  convictions  of  her  own  heart.  We  comforted 
her  by  saying,  her  friend  the  missionary  would 
.stand  by  her,  and,  above  all,  she  would  have  that 
Saviour  in  whom  she  had  believed,  very  near  to 
her,  and  who  would  grant  her  all-sufficient  grace 
and  strength  to  suffer  for  his  sake.  The  day,  full 
of  fearful  anticipation,  at  length  arrived.  The 
missionary  H.  was  introduced  to  our  dear  Amanda ! 
she  was  filled  with  sorrow  during  his  stay,  and 
made  preparation  for  her  departure  with  constant 
tears.  The  parting  scene  was  truly  affecting;  but 
we  were  enabled  to  commit  this  precious  lamb  to 
the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  with  prayers  for  her  pre- 
servation. She  was  furnished  with  a  letter  to  the 
agent  of  the  Bible  Society  at  Athens,  to  whom 
she  had  been  introduced  at  Geneva. 

Amanda  wrote  from  Athens  on  her  way,  a  let- 
ter full  of  affection  and  gratitude,  and  expressed 
herself  cheerfully,  respecting  her  prospects,  say- 
ing, the  missionary  H.  was  like  a  father  to  her. 
The  next  account  was  from  the  island  of  her  des- 
tination, where  she  was  engaged  in  giving  in- 
struction to  the  first  class  in  the  missionary  school, 
and  gave  much  satisfaction.  Her  aunt,  after 
some  hesitation,  was  reconciled  to  her  going  there, 
and  it  appeared  she  was  usefully  employed. 

In  the  course  of  our  long  journey  we  visited 
Athens,  where  we  heard  to  our  comfort,  how 
much  the  missionaries  there  had  been  pleased 
with  dear  Amanda,  during  her  short  stay  in  that 
city.  Several  letters  were  written  to  her,  but  as 
we  were  constantly  moving  from  place  to  place, 
and  the  post  being  very  irregular  in  those  islands, 
we  heard  nothing  of  her  for  a  long  time.  A  few 
years  after  our  return  to  England,  we  received  a 
letter  from  a  dear  friend  at  Locle,  in  Switzerland, 
informing  us  that  she  had  just  received  a  letter 
from  Amanda,  saying  that  she  was  married  to  a 
respectable  man  who  had  a  place  under  the  go- 
vernment of  King  Otho,  and  was  likely  to  join 
the  court  just  established  at  Athens,  and  to  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Queen.  She  wrote 
under  bumbling  feelings,  and  with  earnest  desire 
t'i  Ik1  made  useful  in  her  new  allotment,  which 
she  believed  to  be  in  the  ordering  of  Providence. 

In  our  intercourse  with  this  interesting  orphan 
we  had  Strong  evidence  of  the  good  effects  of  a 
pions  education,  and  of  those  spiritual  views  of 
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the  gospel,  which  M.  A.  Calame  had  cherished 
in  her  heart — the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  united  with  living  faith  in  our 
blessed  Redeemer. 

In  concluding  this  short  narrative,  we  would 
just  add,  that  it  appears  to  us  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  direct  the  attention  of  children  very 
early  to  the  monitions  of  conscience,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which 
the  conscience  is  enlightened;  and  we  believe 
that  parents,  guardians,  and  teachers  would  find 
their  task  more  easily  performed,  and  that  this 
would  be  a  blessed  means  of  bringing  their  pre- 
cious charge  to  living  faith  in  Christ  J esus  our 
Lord. 


A  METEOROLOGICAL  DOG. 

In  a  letter  written  from  New  York  to  the  Com- 
mercial Advertiser,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  given  of  Mr.  Meriam  and  his 
meteorological  dog  : — 

Mr.  Meriam,  who  lives  in  Brooklyn,  is  without 
doubt,  the  most  indefatigable  meteorologist  living. 
Through  his  instrumentality,  hourly  records  of 
the  temperature  are  now  kept  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Ontario,  the  Southwest  Mountains  in  Vir- 
ginia, at  Melbourne  in  Australia,  on  Brooklyn 
Heights,  and  in  the  Polar  regions  by  Dr.  Kane. 
Mr.  Meriam  is  assisted  during  the  day,  and  until 
1 1  o'clock  at  night,  by  some  member  of  his  family, 
in  noting  the  height  of  the  mercury.  At  11  he  re- 
tires to  rest,  but  rises  regularly  on  each  succeeding 
hour,  at  12, 1,  2,  3,  and  4  o'clock.  At  4  o'clock 
however,  he  remains  up,  and  does  not  go  to  bed 
again  until  the  succeeding  night,  and  he  is 
never  known  to  sleep  during  the  day.  He  has 
kept  up  this  practice  for  eight  years,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  healthy  and  active  men  that  can  be 
found  anywhere.  And  in  rising,  as  he  does,  at 
the  commencement  of  each  hour,  he  not  only 
gets  up,  but  is  required  to  step  outside  into  the 
cold  open  air,  where  his  thermometers  are  rigged 
and  hung  up. 

There  have  been  many  examples  recorded  of 
the  services  and  sagacity  of  dogs.  Equally  en- 
dowed with  intelligence  and  fidelity,  the  dog  is 
the  faithful  and  devoted  attendant  upon  man, 
from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  In  the  wilder- 
ness and  in  the  city,  by  land  and  by  sea,  he  is 
the  constant  companion  of  man  ;  attends  him  in 
his  excursions  of  pleasure,  or  watches  by  him  in 
his  toil,  and  is  ever  the  trusty  defender  of  his 
person  and  his  property. 

Mr.  Meriam  would  be  unable  to  accomplish 
his  purposes  without  the  assistance  of  his  dog, 
which  he  has  trained  up  to  be  serviceable  to  the 
cause  of  science. 

On  his  retiring  to  sleep,  the  dog  takes  his 
station  at  the  door,  and,  whenever  the  clock 
strikes  the  hour,  the  dog  rises  and  scratches  at 
the  door  of  the  room,  and  always  makes  noise 
enough  to  make  himself  heard.    He  perseveres, 
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indeed,  until  his  master  is  awakened,  and  he 
comes  out.  They  both  descend  the  stairs  together, 
and  partake  of  the  fresh  air,  and  when  the 
record  is  made  they  both  retire  again  to  a  brief 
repose,  which  the  coming  hour  is  sure  to  interrupt. 

It  would  be  curious  to  know  what  the  dog's 
speculations  upon  the  subject  are  and  what  all 
this  getting  up  and  down  stairs  every  night  is  de- 
signed for,  and  whether  any  doubts  ever  entered 
into  his  head  as  to  the  profit  or  necessity  of  the 
business.  The  useful  animal  has  shown  no  dispo- 
sition to  bolt  from  his  duty,  and  surrender  the  post 
to  some  other  dog.  If  he  has  reasoned  upon  the 
matter  at  all,  he  has  long  since  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion like  a  wise  dog,  to  obey  orders,  even  if  he 
breaks  owners. 


CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON  IN  AFRICA. 
A  few  suggestions  on  the  importance  of  the  Cul- 
tivation of  Cotton  in  Africa,  in  reference  to 
the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  America. 

Concluded  from  page  303. 

|        It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  the  idea  of  extend- 
j     ing  the  culture  of  flax  in  our  northern  and  west- 
ern states,  may  be  realized  by  those  who  desire 
j     thereby  to  make  it  a  substitute  for  cotton  in  the 
manufacture  of  many  articles  for  the  home  mar- 
ket.   It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  very  able 
\     and  interesting  essays  on  this  subject,  that  have 
'     appeared  in  the  "  Review,"  may  be  extensively 
't     read  by  those  who  are  interested  in  this  question, 
jj  I   When  it  is  remembered  that  the  entire  yearly  con- 
i     sumption  of  cotton  in  England  alone,  is  upwards 
.      of  800,000,000  lbs.,  and  of  this  79  per  cent.,  or 
is     more  than  three  fourths,  is  raised  in  the  United 
i(     States,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  how  indispen- 
pensable  it  is,  that  we  should  undermine  this 
1     powerful  support  of  slavery,  in  our  plans  for  the 
,      overthrow  of  the  institution.  This  done,  we  may 
)     safely  leave  the  repeal  of  all  fugitive  slave  laws, 
^     and  the  answer  to  all  pro-slavery  arguments,  to 
the  slaveholders  themselves.    Make  slavery  ob- 
^     viously  unprofitable,  and  the  work  is  done. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  our  first  and  great 
n.  duty  would  seem  to  be,  to  raise  the  colored  man 
13  from  his  present  state,  infuse  into  him  a  noble 
ambition  to  occupy  a  more  elevated  position  in 
V  I  the  world,  and  qualify  him  to  act  the  part  which 
appears  to  be  so  clearly  marked  out  for  him  in 
!"     this  age  of  progress. 

J        With  a  liberal  education,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed  that  he  will  fail  to  recognise  the  responsi- 
.,     bility  resting  on  him,  and  learn  to  know  that  it  is 
18     on  his  own  exertions  he  must  mainly  depend  to 
f    become  a  useful  and  respected  member  of  society ; 
he  will  then  see  the  importance  of  immediate 
action  to  secure  for  himself  and  his  children,  some 
.     of  the  advantages  that  the  continent  of  Africa 
'     offers  to  the  enterprising  emigrants  who  seek  her 
',a     shores;  and  having  thus  secured  a  home  for 
°'se    themselves,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  exten- 
lte!'    sive  Christian  empire,  will  soon  be  able  to  receive 


all  of  their  brethren  whose  interest  or  adventur- 
ous spirit  may  lead  them  to  seek  a  new  abode 
from  under  the  dominion  of  "the  proud  and  im- 
perious Saxon,"  where  their  labor  will  be  esti- 
mated at  its  proper  value.  Our  duty,  however,  i 
will  be  but  partially  performed  to  a  long-neglected 
portion  of  our  brethren,  by  freeing  them  from  ac- 
tual bondage,  without,  at  the  same  time,  making 
provision  for  their  future  welfare.  We  must  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  prejudice  arising  from  a  long 
course  of  degradation  will  not  soon  be  eradicated 
after  chattel  slavery  shall  have  ceased ;  that  while 
we  may  grant  to  them  entire  equality  under  the 
law,  in  accordance  with  our  republican  creed, 
yet  that  social  equality  which  cannot  be  looked 
for  until  the  feeling  of  brotherly  love  engendered 
by  a  truer  spirit  of  Christianity  than  at  present 
prevails,  shall  have  pervaded  the  mass  of  the 
community ;  and  as  this  will  be  a  work  of  years, 
many  of  the  free  spirits  among  our  colored  bre- 
thren may  not  be  willing  to  await  this  "good  time 
coming :"  and  when  the  certainty  of  a  general 
emancipation  is  made  manifest  to  our  Southern 
brethren,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be 
shown  a  liberal  and  Christian  spirit  toward  their 
slaves,  that  will  induce  them  to  allow  such  edu- 
cational privileges  as  will  prepare  them  to  become 
useful  citizens  either  in  the  land  of  their  nativity 
or  that  of  their  adoption.  Many,  no  doubt,  will 
still  be  employed  as  laborers  in  the  Southern 
states,  where  their  services,  to  a  certain  extent, 
will  be  indispensable ;  while  others  will  seek  new 
residences  in  which  they  can  immediately  become 
landed  proprietors.  To  provide  for  a  large  emi- 
gration of  this  nature,  consequent  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  measures  indicated  for  the  overthrow 
of  slavery,  a  broad  and  sure  foundation  should  be 
laid,  upon  which  these  new  African  states  will  be 
erected. 

In  asking  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the 
African  race  to  this  subject,  it  is  respectfully  sug- 
gested, that  much  may  be  done  towards  the  object 
at  the  present  time,  by  extending  the  facilities  of 
education  to  the  different  towns  and  settlements 
in  Liberia,  in  establishing  primary,  high,  and 
normal  schools  for  both  males  and  females,  and 
also  by  furnishing  each  settlement  with  the  ne- 
cessary machine  for  cleaning  and  pressing  cotton. 
These  must  be  extended  as  new  settlements  are 
formed,  whether  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society,  or  by  individual  enter- 
prise :  both  of  these  measures  were  considered  desi- 
rable by  our  friends  Eli  and  Sybil  Jones,  who  visited 
Liberia  a  year  or  two  since,  neither  of  the  objects 
being  within  the '  province  of  the  Colonization 
Society ;  and  as  the  emigrants  are  generally  very 
poor,  they  require  all  their  means  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  farms.  Capital  is,  therefore,  much 
needed  by  them  for  such  purposes.  To  secure 
the  accomplishment  of  this  plan  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  important  end  to  be  attained, 
combined  effort  will  be  necessary;  and  as  the 
measures  proposed  do  not  come  within  the  pre- 
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scribed  duties  of  any  existing  organization,  the 
object  will  probably  be  effected  in  the  surest  man- 
ner by  a  union  of  all  the  friends  of  fre'edom  in 
America  whose  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  is  not 
limited  by  geographical  boundaries  or  national 
sovereignty,  in  an  association  with  the  philan- 
thropists of  Great  Britain,  (or  in  such  manner  as 
shall  receive  their  co-operation ;)  and  as  distin- 
guishing the  society  and  explaining  its  object,  it 
might  be  called,  "The  African  Civilization 
Society."  It  would  occupy  a  different  field  of 
labor  from  any  other  anti-slavery  association,  and 
thus  be  free  from  the  objection  of  many,  whose 
exertions  have  been  limited  to  mere  partial  mea- 
sures. There  are  in  our  religious  Society  many 
who  deeply  feel  the  wrongs  of  slavery,  and  who 
would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity 
of  more  extended  usefulness,  but  who  have  not 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
political  conflict  that  the  slavery  question  has  en- 
gendered. Such  will  probably  see  in  this  quiet 
and  peaceful,  yet  most  effective  mode  of  over- 
coming the  principal  obstacle  to  our  national 
prosperity,  the  way  made  clear  for  extending 
more  enlightened  views  of  goverment'al  policy  to 
the  nations  of  the  world,  some  of  whom  may  have 
been  deterred  from  adopting  our  professed  prin- 
ciples, from  the  inconsistency  of  our  practice,  in 
continuing  an  institution  at  variance  with  both 
the  obvious  precepts  of  Christianisy  and  our 
boasted  republicanism.  C. 


A  CURIOUS  RACE — ORANG  KOOBOOS,  OR  BROWN 
MEN  OF  SUMATRA. 

From  Capt.  Gibson's  Lecture  before  the  A".  Y. 
Historical  Society,  as  reported  in  the  New 
York  Tribune : 

These  are  probably  of  all  the  races  of  men  of 
whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  the  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  humanity;  or  rather  the  degradability 
of  our  species  would  seem  to  have  reached  that 
limit  in  their  case  which  might  be  regarded  as 
the  connecting  link  between  the  human  and  the 
brute  creation.  They  are  covered  with  hair,  have 
long  arms,  and  arc  deficient  in  chin,  or  rather  it 
forms  no  part  of  the  face;  these  were  the  points 
in  their  formation  which  first  arrested  my  obser- 
vation, and  led  me  to  class  them  at  once,  as  sim- 
ply a  somewhat  higher  development  of  the 
Orang-outang;  but  on  further  observation,  I 
found  that  they  possessed  speech,  though  ex- 
tremely rude  and  monosyllabic,  had  risible  facul- 
ties, and  resembled  the  rest  of  mankind  in  their 
sexual  formation  and  arrangement,  and  were  re- 
cognized as  belonging  to  the  family  of  mau  by 
the  Malays,  who,  however,  hunted  them  as  wild 
animals,  in  order  to  work  them  as  beasts  of  bur- 
then. 

The  Orang  Kooboos  are  only  to  be  met  with 
in  the  almost  impassable  swamps  and  forests  (hat 
lie  between  the  Jnmbee  and  Palembang  terri- 
tories, in  the  Island  of  Sumatra.    They  live- 


I  among  the  branches  of  the  teak  and  maringin 
trees,  which  grow  here  to  an  enormous  size,  as  is, 
indeed,  the  case  with  the  forests  throughout  the 
Island.  They  construct  a  rude  platform  of  bam- 
boos wherever  they  can  find  a  sufficiency  of  hori- 
zontally extending  limbs  of  a  tree  to  serve  as  the 
basis  or  sleepers  of  a  floor,  and  over  this  they 
raise  an  equally  rude  conical  roof  of  split  bam- 
boos and  cocoa-nut  or  pi-sang  tree  leaves.  These 
savages  are  ichthyophagists,  as  are  almost  all  the 
uncivilized  tribes  of  the  Eastern  Islands ;  and  in 
all  the  rivers  and  bays  of  Sumatra,  as  also  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  a  most 
bountiful  provision  of  excellent  fish  is  to  be 
found. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  have  a  glimpse  of 
some  Kooboos  people  while  ascending  with  my 
boat  a  small  branch  of  the  Soonsang,  but  it  was 
only  near  Palembang,  and  at  the  Kraton,  or  pa- 
lace of  the  old  Susuhunan,  or  Sultan  of  Palem- 
bang, and  at  the  residence  of  the  independent 
Panzorang  or  Prince,  Osmin,  that  I  had  an  op- 
portunity, for  an  especial  observation  of  these 
creatures.  The  Panzorang  had  several  as  slaves, 
or  rather  as  beasts  of  burden,  for  they  were  not 
intrusted  with  any  labor  but  the  dragging  and 
carrying  of  loads  of  dirt,  stones,  or  material  for 
building.  He  called  them  "  tai  orang,"  the  re- 
fuse of  men.  He  said  that  they  were  born  as 
the  lowest  of  slaves,  and  this  had  been  the  case 
for  hundreds  of  generations,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  the  descendants  of  slaves  and  burden-car- 
riers of  the  army  of  Alexander. 

I  found  them  generally  called  "hamba  or 
boodka  Iskandcr" — the  slaves  of  Alexander.  It 
is  well  known  that  numberless  traditions  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  of  "Dou'l  Karnain" — 
"the  two  horned," — prevail  throughout  Sumatra, 
as  well  as  in  the  Asiatic  Continent.  It  has  been 
found  impossible  to  teach  the  many  Kooboos  the 
use  of  garments,  although  they  have  a  great  fond- 
ness for  pieces  of  colored  cloth  to  be  fastened  to 
various  parts  of  their  body  ;  and  seem  to  make 
no  distinction  between  a  simple  piece  of  cloth 
for  ornament  or  a  manufactured  article — the  only 
cause  for  preference  being  the  difference  of  colors. 
It  has  been  found  equally  impossible  to  teach 
them  the  language  of  their  masters;  for  those 
who  had  grown  up  in  a  domestic  state,  still  spoke 
the  Malay  in  an  uncouth,  monosyllabic  manner, 
like  their  own  jargon  of  unclassifiable  grunts. 

The}'  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  marriage,  and 
the  Panzorang  assured  me  that  he  had  never  dis- 
covered in  them  any  evidence  of  their  belief  or 
consciousness  of  the  existence  of  a  Spiritual  Being 
having  any  influence  upon  their  own  condition  ; 
but  in  regard  to  this  matter  I  was  informed  by 
a  fellow  prisoner  at  Weltevreden,  one  Captain 
Van  AVoordcn,  who  had  been  four  years  com- 
manding at  the  small  post  at  Lahat  in  the  interior 
fo  Sumatra,  that  he  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities to  observe  the  Orang  Kooboos,  both  male 
and  female,  sit  round  a  buluh  batang,  or  species 
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of  bamboo,  that  attains  to  a  great  size,  and  would 
all  in  concert,  as  many  as  could,  strike  their  heads 
repeatedly  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
utter  some  rude  grunting  ejaculations  ;  this,  he 
observed,  took  place  whenever  any  oue,  or  all  of 
the  band,  got  hurt  or  received  any  special  grati- 
fication, but  mostly  when  injured. 

Now,  it  is  well  known,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  semi-civilized  and  semi-pagan  Sumatrians, 
believe  that  in  the  enormous  tufts  of  the  buluh 
batang,  as  well  as  in  the  maringin  tree,  there 
exists  widadiri  dewas,  and  rakshashas,  or  good 
and  evil  supernatural  beings;  and  what  is  re- 
markable, that  throughout  Sumatra,  all  the  beings 
of  their  pagan  mythology  are  of  the  feminine 
gender.  I  have  heard  described  by  their  orang 
aienyanyee,  or  pantun  verse  singers,  some  most 
ravishing  pictures  of  the  widadiri  or  good  wood 
nymphs  of  the  buluh  batang,  The  Orang  Koo- 
boos  would  seem  to  have  some  vague  idea  of  their 
supposed  existence.  But  notwithstanding  the 
utter  degradation  of  this  hairy,  brutish  man,  he 
seems  to  be  no  insignificant  contributor  to  com- 
merce ;  for,  as  yet,  in  some  of  the  impassable 
forests  of  Sumatra,  in  the  Batang  Lekoh,  he  has 
been  the  chief  collector  of  the  benzoin  or  gum 
benjamin. 

Curious  stories  were  related  to  me  by  Arab 
and  Malay  traders,  in  the  Jambee  country,  about 
the  manner  of  trading  with  the  Orang  Kooboos. 
The  trader  would  proceed  to  a  certain  point,  on 
the  edge  of  a  forest,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
with  quantities  of  colored  clothes,  beads  and 
other  trifles;  he  would  then  beat  a  gong  for 
some  length  of  time,  at  various  intervals,  for  one 
or  two  days,  and  then  retire  to  a  considerable 
distance,  to  return  in  about  a  week,  when  he 
would  find  satisfactory  quantities  of  benzoin  in 
place  of  his  goods,  that  had  been  caried  off  by 
Kooboos. 


TOBACCO  TRADE  OF  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

A  young  man,  a  native  of  Virginia,  mentioning 
some  weeks  ago,  in  the  presence  of  the  editor, 
some  facts  which  he  had  recently  learned  in  re- 
gard to  the  manufactures  of  Richmond,  particu- 
larly of  Tobacco,  was  requested  to  furnish  a  state- 
ment of  them  in  writing.  After  consulting  an 
acquaintance  residing  at  or  near  that  city,  who 
appears  connected  with  the  business  alluded  to, 
he  furnished  an  account  of  which  the  following 
is  the  substance  : — 

During  the  past  year,  73  factories  were  in  ops- 
ration  there,  employing  about  4000  hands,*  and 
turning  out  (as  estimated)  1200  packages  of  to- 
bacco daily ;  the  average  weight  of  each  package 
being  115  pounds,  or  about  13,8000  pounds  in  all. 
The  average  worth  of  all  the  kinds  manufactured, 

*  The  word  hands,  in  this  case  no  doubt  means  slaves. 


may  be  set  down  at  20  cents  per  pound.  Some 
of  the  largest  of  these  factories  gave  employment 
to  from  150  to  200  hands,  making,  by  estimation, 
50  or  60  boxes  a  day.  From  60  to  80  presses 
are  supposed  to  be  used  by  these  factories.  A 
large  quantity  of  what  the  writer  terms  fancy  to- 
bacco is  put  up  in  boxes  of  various  forms  and 
sizes ;  but  the  general  weight  is  estimated  at  18 
pounds.  A  considerable  quantity  of  tobacco  is 
merely  stripped  from  the  stem,  and  shipped  to 
London,  Liverpool,  &c,  in  an  unmanufactured 
state. 

Besides  the  manufacturers,  there  are  in  Rich- 
mond great  numbers  of  speculators  and  shippers. 
Enormous  quantities  are  bought  by  the  agents  of 
the  French  government,  which  monopolizes  the 
trade.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  ship  only  to 
foreign  markets.  One  of  this  class,  probably  the 
wealthiest  in  the  city,  is  supposed  to  be  worth 
two  millions  of  dollars,  nearly  all  derived  from 
the  tobacco  business. 

The  daily  task  of  each  lump-maker,  is  65 
pounds,  and  whatever  any  of  them  perform  be- 
yond this  quantity,  they  arc  paid  for ;  and  num- 
i  bers  of  them,  by  this  species  of  task-work,  earn 
|  more  money  for  themselves  than  for  their  mas- 
ters. An  active  workman  can  frequently,  in  this 
manner,  earn  four  dollars  a  week  besides  his  al- 
lotted task. 

One  gentleman  is  stated  to  have  offered  his 
slaves  the  privilege  of  working  by  the  usual  rate 
per  100  pounds,  and  dividing  the  proceeds 
equally  with  them  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  but 
they  preferred  the  chance  of  profit  from  over- 
work. 

Besides  this  tobacco  trade,  there  are  in  Rich- 
mond some  flour-mills,  called  the  Mammoth  mills, 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  to  which  ex- 
tensive additions  are  now  making,  but  yet  un- 
finished. It  is  estimated,  that  when  completed, 
they  will  manufacture  from  1500  to  1600  barrels 
of  flour  per  day. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  Richmond  probably 
possesses  greater  advantages  of  water-power  than 
any  other  city  in  theUnion.  The  fall  in  James 
River,  within  a  few  miles,  being  about  one  hun- 
dred feet,  terminating  at  the  level  of  tide-water; 
yet  the  population,  in  1850,  is  stated  at  no  more 
than  27,570,  of  whom  only  17,643  were  free. 


FREEDOM. 

He  is  a  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  beside. — Cowper. 

Abundance,  has  been  spoken  and  written  in 
our  day,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  re- 
specting liberty.  We  boast  of  our  freedom,  but 
often  forget  in  what  freedom  actually  and  essen- 
tially consists.  Slavery  may  be  said  to  consist  in 
the  constraint  of  the  will,  and  freedom  in  exemp- 
tion from  '  such  constraint.  But,  however  free 
we  may  be  from  external  constraint,  there  is  no 
actual  freedom  amidst  the  conflict  of  contending 
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passions.  The  despot  who  governs  a  kingdom 
with  absolute  sway,  may  be  as  destitute  of  free- 
dom as  the  meanest  slave  whom  he  rules.  His 
passions,  and  his  unsatisfied  ambition  may  exer- 
cise a  more  galling  tyranny  over  him  than  he 
can  exercise  over  his  abject  dependants. 

If  the  same  mind  was  in  us  which  was  in  our 
holy  Redeemer  and  pattern,  when  he  declared, 
"  my  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me, 
and  to  finish  His  work,"  we  should  witness  a 
freedom  which  the  world  knows  little  of.  The 
man  whose  will  is  absorbed  in  the  Divine  will,  a 
will  which  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  enjoys 
a  freedom  which  no  others  can  experience.  If 
the  truth  make  you  free,  then  are  ye  free  in- 
deed. L. 
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Among  the  objects  which  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  public,  in  this  city,  during  the 
passing  winter,  there  was  one  of  which  the  Editor 
of  the  Review  has  heard  with  no  inconsiderable 
regret.  A  public  discussion,  in  which  the  dispu- 
tant on  one  side  employs  his  learning  and  inge- 
nuity to  weaken,  or  absolutely  to  prostrate,  the 
faith  of  the  hearers  in  the  authenticity  and  Divine 
authority  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  appears  much 
more  likely  to  be  productive  of  evil  than  of  good. 

It  is  said  that  freedom  of  opinion  ought  to  be 
tolerated,  and  that  the  truth  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  examination.  This  may  be  admitted  as 
generally  true ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  a  great  part 
of  the  evil  which  exists  in  the  world  has  arisen 
from  the  abuse  of  liberty. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  in  question,  the  expe- 
rience of  Franklin  in  his  youth,  furnishes  an  in- 
structive lesson.  He  informs  us  that  he  became 
a  confirmed  deist  by  reading  the  productions  of 
writers  in  reply  to  infidel  authors.  The  cavils  of 
sceptics  were  short  and  piquant ;  while  the  refu- 
tations were  often  tedious.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  cavils  were  remembered,  and  the  refuta- 
tions forgotten.  It  has  been  said  that  a  fool  may 
raise  a  question  which  a  wise  man  will  not  easily 
answer.  And  though  the  writer  of  this  article  is 
not,  by  any  means,  disposed  to  admit,  that  any 
question  impeaching  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  can  be  raised,  which  a  well-instructed 
and  experienced  Christian  cannot  satisfactorily 
answer,  he  is  fully  convinced  that  the  inconside- 
rate and  inexperienced  mind  is  very  liable  to  be 
captivated,  and  betrayed  into  acquiescence,  by 
plausible  though  superficial  arguments,  which  fa- 
vor the  indulgence  of  corrupt  propensities. 

"  Faults  in  the  life  breed  errors  in  the  brain, 
And  these,  reciprocally,  those  again." 
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The  lives,  and  more  particularly  the  deaths,  of 
the  most  celebrated  champions  of  infidelity,  if  so- 
berly examined,  supply  a  conclusive  answer  to  all 
their  arguments;  while  the  excellency  of  the  pre- 
cepts, and  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the  most  devo- 
ted advocates  of  Christianity,  cast  entirely  into  the 
shade  all  the  cavils  and  petty  criticisms  of  the 
most  ingenious  opponents.  But,  unhappily,  these 
cavils  and  criticisms,  being  congenial  to  the  vi- 
cious propensities  of  the  unregenerate  mind,  are 
very  liable  to  be  embraced,  and  when  once  ad- 
mitted, are  not  easily  expelled. 

The  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is, 
indeed,  in  this  country,  not  an  open  question.  It 
is  the  belief  of  the  community,  and  any  attempt 
to  unsettle  it  may  be  justly  regarded  as  imperti- 
nent and  unworthy  of  public  attention. 


A  letter  from  a  Friend  in  England  informs  us 
that  James  Backhouse  and  Lindley  M.  Hoag, 
having  completed  their  visit  to  Norway,  arrived  in 
England  near  the  end  of  last  month.  Their  visit 
appears  to  have  been  a  satisfactory  one. 


Married, — On  Third  day  the  3d  inst.,  at  Friends 
Meeting  House,  on  Sixth  St.,  Jacob  Lewis  Crew 
to  Anna,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Levick,  deceased, 
both  of  this  city. 

 ,  On  the  3d  of  11th  mo.,  at  Middle  River 

Meeting,  Joseph  Arnold^  of  Spring  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting,  to  Tacy  S.,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Smith, 
of  Three  River  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  Also  at  the  same  place,  on  the  9th  of 

11th  mo.,  Israel  Smith  to  Asenith  Smith,  both 
members  of  Three  River  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died, — In  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  the  19th  of  Tenth 
month,  1853,  Elizabeth  Breed,  widow  of  the  late 
William  Breed,  aged  84  years. 

This  dear  Friend  had  manifested  from  early  life 
a  deep  concern  for  the  support  of  our  principles 
and  testimonies,  and  had  for  many  years  stood  in 
the  station  of  a  minister. 

A  few  days  before  her  decease  she  informed 
one  of  her  friends,  that  she  thought  her  end  was 
near,  and  she  believed  her  release  would  be  a 
happy  change  to  her,  for  she  felt  that  she  had  an 
interest  in  her  Saviour ;  and  her  mind  appeared 
to  be  clothed  with  that  peace  promised  by  our 
blessed  Lord  to  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him. 

 In  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  on  the  7th  inst.,  Chris- 
topher Almy,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  an 
esteemed  member  of  Smithfield  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. He  bore  the  sufferings  of  a  protracted  ill- 
ness with  exemplary  patience. 

 At  tl io  residence  of  her  father,  near  Mar- 
tinsville, Clinton  county,  Ohio,  on  the  2Clh  of  the 
Twelfth  month,  1853,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Jon- 
athan and  Margaret  Hunt,  a  member  of  Newberry 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age. 

She  was  mercifully  favored  to  bear  a  long  and 
painful  illness  willi  patience  and  resignation. 
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Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  12th  month 
last,  of  Paralysis,  after  twenty-four  hours  affliction, 
in  the  48th  year  of  her  age,  Betsy  Ann  Macy 
(formerly  White,)  wife  of  John  M.  Macy,  and  a 
member  of  Spiceland  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  Very  suddenly,  at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  on 

the  14th  inst,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age,  Moses 
Huntington,  a  member  of  Seabrook  Monthly 
Meeting. 


ELIZABETH  FRY. 

In  the  30th  number  of  our  preceding  volume, 
a  concise  notice  is  given  of  the  publication  of 
the  life  of  this  remarkable  woman,  by  Susanna 
Corder.  As  the  volume  alluded  to  has  since 
been  published  in  this  city,*  and  is  believed  to 
constitute  a  correct  and  faithful  portrait  of  one 
who  probably  accomplished  more,  amidst  the 
cares  of  a  numerous  family,  than  any  other  of 
her  sex  ever  did,  towards  elevating  the  charac- 
ters and  meliorating  the  condition  of  a  class  who 
are  generally  regarded  as  hopelessly  sunk  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  human  depravity,  the 
editor  of  the  Review  offers  to  his  readers  in  the 
present  number,  the  preface  of  Susanna  Corder? 
which  furnishes  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
nature  and  motives  of  her  undertaking.  The 
volume  is  deemed  worthy  of  an  attentive  and 
serious  perusal. 

The  «  Memoir  of  Elizabeth  Fry,"  in  two  vol- 
umes, edited  by  her  daughter,  has  been  exten- 
sively circulated  in  this  and  other  lands ;  and 
rarely  has  any  religious  biography  been  perused 
with  so  general  and  so  deep  an  interest.  More 
trie/  notices  of  her  life  have  also  emanated  from 
other  pens ;  and  it  might  seem  superfluous  again 
to  depict  her  character,  or  to  rehearse  the  cir- 
cumstances which  marked  those  arduous  labors, 
in  the  service  of  Him  who  1  went  about  doing 
good,'  to  which,  under  the  constraining  influence 
of  His  love  and  power,  she  devoted  every  talent 
committed  to  her  stewardship. 

There  are,  however,  many  by  whom  a  memo- 
rial of  Elizabeth  Fry,  more  >  compendious  than 
that  which  has  been  published  by  her  daughters, 
would,  perhaps,  be  welcomed  with  pleasure  and 
with  instruction.  A  work  which  might  embrace 
more  exclusively  the  records  of  her  own  expe- 
rience, and  of  her  religious  and  philanthropic 
engagements,  appears,  in  the  estimation  of  some 
of  her  most  intimate  friends,  to  be  required,  as 
filling  up  a  chasm  still  left  in  the  circle  of  read- 
ers, to  whom  the  voluminous  '  Memoir'  may  not 
be  conveniently  accessible. 

To  venture  on  such  an  abridgment  has  not 
been  contemplated  without  a  serious  conviction 

*  By  H.  Longstreth,  No.  347  High  Street,  at  $2  per 
copy,  #20  per  dozen,  or  $125  per  hundred. 


of  the  delicacy  and  importance  of  the  task ;  and 
had  not  a  special  request  from  her  daughters, 
(the  editors  of  her  life,)  in  conjunction  with 
other  members  of  her  immediate  families,  en- 
couraged the  compiler  of  the  following  pages  to 
undertake  the  work,  it  would  not  have  been  at- 
tempted. 

But  various  considerations  have  additionally 
stimulated  the  compiler  to  add  another  to  the 
several  sketches  of  the  Life  of  Elizabeth  Fry.  A 
prominent  one  is  suggested  by  the  fact,  that  her 
character  and  her  sentiments  have  been  repre- 
sented by  individuals,  widely  differing  in  reli- 
gious opinion,  both  from  her  and  from  each  other; 
and  they  have  (in  consequence  of  the  varying 
mental  complexion  to  which  habit  and  circum- 
stances impart  a  coloring  peculiar  to  each)  given, 
to  their  picture  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  a  tinge  which 
has  prevented  her  from  appearing,  as  she  was, 
consistent  in  her  language,  her  conduct,  and  her 
demeanour,  with  the  principles  which,  from  con- 
viction, she  was  early  led  to  adopt,  and  to  which, 
through  life,  she  steadfastly  adhered.  This,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  calculated  to  induce  the 
impression  that,  in  Elizabeth  Fry's  life,  there 
was  evinced  a  compromise  of  principle;  and  it 
proves  that  whilst  her  ardent  admirers  exhibit  a 
dazzling  portrait  of  her  piety,  her  loveliness,  and 
her  philanthropy,  they  fail,  in  degree  at  least,  to 
depict  her  in  the  light  of  truth — in  her  meek 
and  lowly  garb  of  deep  humility,  treading  with 
watchful  circumspection  and  fear,  the  cross- 
bearing  path  of  the  blessed  Redeemer. 

Drawn  by  the  attractions  of  heavenly  love, 
her  steps  were  directed  into  a  course  untried  and 
new ;  and  the  service  that  was  designed  for  her 
became  gradually  manifest,  as  she  followed,  in 
simple  faith,  the  guiding  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit: 
and  whether  it  led  her  into  the  presence  of  mon- 
archs,  into  association  with  princes,  or  into  the 
company  of  the  wise  and  learned — whether  she 
was  brought  into  communion  with  fellow-disci- 
ples who,  whatever  might  be  the  form  of  their 
Christian  profession,  were  pursuing  with  her  the 
same  heavenward  track,  or  surrounded  by  the 
votaries  of  a  thoughtless  world,  incapable  of  re- 
sponding to  the  deep  sympathies  of  her  spirit,  in 
all  situations  and  under  every  circumstance,  she 
was  enabled  to  maintain,  with  holy  consistency, 
the  dignified  character  of  her  high  vocation,  as  a 
minister  of  Christ  in  the  Society  of  Friends ; 
adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  her  Saviour ;  being 
an  example  to  the  believers  in  faith,  in  patience, 
in  meekness,  and  charity ;  raising  in  the  hearts 
of  thousands,  among  the  varied  classes  of  the 
people,  a  reverent  acknowledgment  of  that  di- 
vine influence,  which  constrained  her  to  gather 
immortal  spirits  to  the  Fountain  of  life  and 
peace.  Yet  how  few,  among  the  many  who 
have  extolled  her  deeds  of  mercy  and  love,  were 
prepared  to  penetrate  the  veil  that  concealed, 
from  the  gaze  of  the  world,  the  working  of  that 
heavenly  power,  through  which  alone  she  be- 
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came  instrumental  in  directing  a  resistless  moral 
force  against  the  dominion  of  sin  and  misery, 
which  strengthened  her  spirit  for  the  arduous 
cornbat,  and  armed  her  with  those  weapons  that 
are  "  mighty  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down 
of"  the  "strongholds"  in  which  Satan  retains 
his  government  in  the  souls  of  the  children  of 
men. 

To  trace  the  operation  of  this  invisible  power 
— the  mainspring  of  the  wonderful  machinery 
that  became  so  effective  in  the  counteraction  of 
evil — will,  to  the  spiritually-minded  Christian, 
be  the  most  instructive,  and  possibly  the  most 
interesting  object  that  can  result  from  a  perusal 
of  this  volume.  For  to  the  soul  that  is  anxiously 
seeking  deliverance  from  the  corruptions  inher- 
ent in  our  nature,  as  the  frail  children  of  Adam's 
fallen  race,  there  is  no  feature  of  mental  delinea- 
tion more  encouraging  than  that  which  is  pre- 
sented by  a  co-operation  with  "  the  grace  of  God 
which  brings  salvation."  Through  the  regen- 
erating and  sanctifying  influence  of  this  grace,  in 
the  heart  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  the  prophetic  vision 
was  in  no  small  measure  realised — that  "  instead 
of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  in- 
stead of  the  briar  the  myrtle-tree ; "  causing 
"  the  wilderness"  of  the  human  spirit  to  "  be- 
come like  Eden,"  and  its  "desert  like  the  gar- 
den of  the  Lord;  joy  and  gladness"  to  "be 
found  therein,  thanksgiving,  and  the  voice  of 
melody." 

May  the  example,  which  this  volume  exhibits, 
of  constant  and  rigorous  self-examination,  of  fer- 
vent love  to  God,  and  dev.otedness  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace,  animate  survivors  to  a  like  earn- 
est endeavor  to  attain  purity  of  heart,  and  to  a 
diligent  occupation  with  the  talents  bestowed  on 
them:  that  so,  when  "their  Lord  cometh,  and 
reckoneth  with  them,"  they  may  receive  the 
sentence  of  "Well  done." 

A  serious  responsibility  rests  on  every  indivi- 
dual member  of  the  Church  of  God,  by  whatever 
name  outwardly  distinguished ;  for,  to  each  has 
been  given  the  one,  the  two,  the  five  talents;  by 
the  faithful  dedication  of  which,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  may  be  instru- 
mental in  accelerating  the  advent  of  that  most 
glorious  era,  when  "  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of 
His  Christ,  and  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
ever. 


SCRIPTURE  EXERCISES, 
Consisting  of  questions  on  the  Gospel  according 
to  Matthew. 

A  small  18mo.  volume  of  128  pages  has  re- 
cently been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Editor  of 
the  Review ;  the  object  of  which,  evidently,  is  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  a  careful  examination  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.    It  was  published  at  Cin- 
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,  cinnati,  by  E.  Morgan  and  Co.,  Ill  Main  street' 
and  Richmond,  Ind.,  by  J.  Elder,  34  Main  st., 
and  is  understood  to  be  the  production  of  a 
Friend  who  has  given  up  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  services  of  society.  The  following 
addresses  compose  its  exordium,  and  explain 
the  design  of  the  compiler. 

Address  to  Parents  and  Teachers. 
The  compiler  of  the  following  pages,  appre- 
hends that  there  are  many  parents  and  heads  of 
young  families,  who  have  felt  with  weight  the 
responsibility  resting  upon  them  of  instructing 
and  bringing  up  their  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  but  who  have  also  felt  their  want  of 
depth  in  Christian  experience,  and  leanness  of 
ability  to  instruct  them  as  they  ought.  A  deep 
sense  of  their  own  unworthiness  and  short-coming 
may  have  discouraged  them  from  prosecuting 
what  they  would  desire  toward  their  children ; 
and  it  maybe  also,  that  some  of  them  have  been 
too  careless  in  endeavoring  to  do  what  they  could 
do,  until  they  see,  in  some  instances,  the  sad  fruit 
of  their  neglect  showing  itself,  in  the  want  of 
seriousness,  and  in  unconcern  in  their  children 
about  their  eternal  well  being,  and  in  their  want 
of  interest  in  things  belonging  to  a  religious  and 
godly  life. 

It  may  be  a  cross  to  some,  to  confess  and  own 
openly,  before  men,  and  before  their  children, 
their  belief  in  Christ,  and  their  desire  to  live  as 
he  requires.  They  may  even  be  backward  to 
acknowledge  him  so  far,  as  to  bring  their  child- 
ren around  them  at  a  suitable  time,  each  day, 
and  to  read,  or  cause  to  be  read  gravely,  a  por- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture.  They  may  be  afraid  of 
undertaking  something  beyond  their  depth,  and 
this  fear  may  prevent  them  from  doing  their 
duty,  in  simple  obedience  to  what  they  believe  is 
right. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  in  the 
Christian  mind,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  would, 
if  properly  used  in  families,  be  one  of  the  best 
of  instrumental  helps  in  instructing  children  and 
youth  in  righteousness ;  and  if  parents  and  heads 
would  give  up  to  use  them  according  to  the  best 
ability  afforded,  they  would,  no  doubt,  through 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  instructed  and  re- 
freshed themselves.    To  such  I  address  myself. 

The  little  book  now-before  you  has  been  com- 
piled with  a  view  to  help  you  in  this  work. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  precious  storehouse  of 
knowledge ;  the  design  of  these  Questions  and 
Notes  is  not  to  teach  any  new  or  sectarian  doc- 
trine, but  to  assist  the  parent  and  teacher  in 
bringing  plainly  to  view,  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  pure,  evangelical,  apostolic  Christianity, 
as  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 

May  I  therefore  entreat  you  to  put  the  little 
book  into  use;  give  it  a  full  trial  in  your  families 
and  classes.  It  will  avail  you  nothing  to  turn 
over  the  book  and  look  through  it  awhile,  or  even 
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to  criticise  on  certain  passages,  and  then  lay  it 
aside.  You  can  form  no  good  judgment  of  its 
merits  or  usefulness,  without  a  fair  trial ;  this  will 
show  you  whether  the  Questions  and  Notes  will 
or  will  not  help  you. 

Be  encouraged  to  collect  your  children  that 
can  read,  into  a  circle  around  you,  each  one  with 
a  Bible  in  hand,  at  some  proper  stated  times. 
Let  the  teacher  proceed  in  the  same  way  with 
his  class. 

When  the  children  and  youth  are  seated  in  a 
class,  and  the  place  of  reading  found  by  each  one, 
read  a  portion,  say  two  verses,  slowly,  distinctly, 
and  with  a  full  voice ;  then  let  the  first  follow 
the  example,  and  so  on  all  around,  until  the 
whole  chapter  is  thus  very  seriously  and  carefully 
read  through.  Do  not  undertake  too  much ;  it 
will  not  be  profitable  to  do  so  ;  there  is  more  pro- 
fit in  giving  thorough  care  and  attention  to  a 
moderate  portion,  than  in  extending  to  great 
length.  But  this  exercise  alone  is  a  valuable 
one,  if  you  go  no  further.  But  it  may  do  good 
to  go  further. 

Cause  the  class  to  turn  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  lesson,  and  fasten  their  minds  and  their 
attention  thoroughly  upon  the  place  and  the  sub- 
ject. Then  commence  reading  the  remarks  or 
rules,  at  the  beginning ;  then  propose  the  first 
question,  to  which  a  distinct  answer  should  be 
given  by  the  first  of  the  class,  and  so  on.  If  the 
members  of  the  class  can  answer  without  reading 
from  the  book,  all  the  better ;  encourage  them  to 
try  to  do  so.  What  you  want,  is  for  them  to* 
come  to  understand,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  literal 
sense  of  the  text.  And  if  you  persevere  in  good 
faith  and  good  spirit,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  and 
your  children  will  reap  a  satisfactory  reward.  Let 
me  again  entreat  you  to  make  a  fair  trial. 

If  each  child  that  can  read,  be  not  already 
supplied  with  a  Bible,  you  ought  to  have  it  done. 
If  you  are  able,  it  is  your  duty  to  do  it.  If  you 
are  not  able,  the  Bible  Society  will  supply  you, 
if  they  be  applied  to. 

One  passage  of  Holy  Scripture  will  often  do 
much  toward  explaining  the  meaning  of  another; 
you  will  be  benefited,  therefore,  by  taking  time 
patiently  to  refer  from  place  to  place,  and  consult 
different  passages  bearing  upon  the  subject,  teach- 
ing your  classes  to  do  so  also.  In  this  inquiry, 
through  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  help  of  his  good 
spirit,  you  may  be  enabled  to  become  well  ba- 
lanced, and  instructed  in  righteousness,  to  the 
edification  of  your  souls. 

This  little  book,  if  found  useful,  may  be  the^ 
first  of  a  series,  to  be  followed  by  others. 

Address  to  Children  and  Youth. 
Dear.  Children  : — Although  you  have  not 
lived  long  in  the  world,  you  may  have  seen 
enough  to  convince  you  that  this  world  is  not  a 
long  continued  home  for  us.  Occurrences  take 
place  almost  daily,  which  show  that  time  with  us 
ig  very  uncertain ;  the  young  as  well  as  old,  are 


visited  by  death,  and  called  to  their  everlasting 
home.  An  endless  eternity  is  before  us,  into 
which  we  must  all  go,  sooner  or  later.  It  there- 
fore becomes  you  to  inquire  into  your  condition 
and  accountability,  in  reference  to  your  present 
and  eternal  welfare.  Even  in  this  life,  the 
righteous  have  great  advantage  beyond  the 
wicked  in  substantial  enjoyment. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  contain  an  invaluable 
store  of  knowledge  and  instruction,  about  what 
relates  to  this  life  and  that  to  come.  Let  me  en- 
treat you  therefore  to  give  up  your  minds  to  a 
serious  perusal  and  patient  examination  of  these 
inspired  writings  ;  if  you  do  so  in  sincerity,  you 
may  hope  for  the  help  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  to 
enable  you  to  understand  to  profit. 

A  few  plain  yet  very  important  matters,  you 
may  always  bear  in  mind ;  no  sinner  can  go  to 
heaven  in  his  sins;  nothing  impure  or  defiled  is 
admitted  into  -that  holy  and  happy  place ;  you 
must  be  converted,  or  you  cannot  be  saved.  The 
terms  of  salvation  are  to  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  to  repent  of  your  sins,  and  forsake 
them ;  and  follow  Him,  by  the  help  of  his  grace, 
to  do  his  will. 

Submit  yourselves  in  kindness  and  seriousness 
to  your  parents  and  teachers ;  observing  their  de- 
sires concerning  you  ;  shrink  not  from  the  neces- 
sary Christian  discipline,  in  words  and  conduct; 
and  you  will  assuredly  feel  yourselves  more  than 
rewarded  for  all  the  self-denial  you  may  be  called 
upon,  by  the  restraining  spirit  of  the  love  of 
Christ,  to  undergo. 


CONNATJGHT  HARVEST. 
(Concluded  from  page  286.) 

Bible  proselytism. — The  Belfast  Connaught 
Association,  composed  of  members  of  different 
and  rival  Churches,  cannot  be  suspected  of  efforts 
for  proselytism  to  a  sect ;  but,  differing  as  they 
do  on  various  and  important  subjects,  they 
cordially  agree  in  believing  that  religion  is  the 
one  thing  needful — that  the  truth  of  God  is  G-od's 
means  of  saving  souls — and,  therefore,  they  have 
tried  to  select  pious  teachers  and  patronesses,  set- 
ting before  them,  as  a  chief  and  all  important  ob- 
ject, so  to  teach  and  train  the  young  committed 
to  their  charge,  that  through  life  they  may  bring 
forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are,  by 
J esus  Christ,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  and 
at  death  may  go  to  join  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Church  of  the  first-born. 

Of  success  in  this  highest  sphere,  a  gracious) 
Providence  has  furnished  many  proofs.  "  I  am 
persuaded,"  says  a  patroness,  "  that  your  school 
has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  mulitude 
of  females  who  have,  from  year  to  year,  attended  it. 
Two  daughters  of  a  poor  basketmaker,  convinced 
of  the  errors  of  Popery,  have,  for  the  last  two 
years,  attended  Church  and  Sunday-school. 
Another,  most  desirous  to  go  to  Church,  but 
strictly  forbidden,  read  her  Bible  at  home.  She 
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is  now  an  excellent  servant  in  our  house,  and  has 
quite  renounced  Romanism.  I  could  mention 
instances  of  many  more,  who  though  too  old  to 
go  to  school,  read  their  Bibles  at  home,  and,  in 
a  great  measure,  support  their  families  by  their 
needles,  which,  without  your  kindness  and  great 
exertions,  they  should,  probably,  have  never  been 
able  to  do." 

"  Most  of  my  girls,"  says  another  patroness, 
"  are  able  to  support  themselves ;  and,  those  who 
have  parents,  are  able  to  help  them  too.  They 
have  all  bought  shoes  and  stockings,  as  well  as 
other  clothing.  At  our  examinations,  many  of 
them  received  Bibles  and  other  books  as  pre- 
miums. Most  of  them  are  well  aware  of  the 
errors  of  Popery  ;  but,  as  yet,  they  fear  to  come 
out  openly,  with  the  exception  of  three.  They 
are  much  interested  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
in  heathen  lands,  and  bring  pence  to  put  in  the 
misionary-box,  and  have  occasionally  had  a  day 
set  apart  for  working  for  foreign  missions. 
Thirty-four  of  them  lately  attended  a  missionary 
meeting,  and  were  so  greatly  delighted,  that  they 
resolved  to  contribute  as  much  as  they  can.  They 
all  hope  to  send  something  to  your  bazaar.  We 
know  and  gratefully  feel  the  benefit  you  have 
conferred." 

Spiritual  Good,  Direct  and  Indirect. — The 
Association  keep  their  schools  distinct  from 
others,  as  well  as  from  Churches  and  missions  in 
the  West,  desirous  to  be  auxiliaries  to  all  true 
Churches,  and  silently  and  unobtrusively  to  help 
Scriptural  reformation.  Of  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  succeeded  in  this,  ministers  and  mis- 
sionary agents  of  the  Churches  of  the  West  have 
happy  experience.  A  priest,  unable  to  close  an 
industrial  school,  brought  his  bishop  to  do  it, 
who,  in  his  address  from  the  altar,  said — "  The 
lady  patronesses  of  these  schools,  with  their  gentle, 
winning  ways,  are  the  worst  enemies  your  Church 
has.  It  is,  alas!  too  true,  that  nine-tenths  of 
their  scholars  who  go  to  America  desert  holy 
mother  Church  altogether."  Hear  the  statement 
of  a  missionary  regarding  the  influence  of  a 
school,  taught  by  a  young  Connaught  girl, 
daughter  of  a  Romanist  travelling  beggar,  and 
trained  under  a  teacher  sent  from  Ulster. 

"Scholars  come  to  this  school  three  miles  on 
every  side,  thus  giving  it  a  large  area  of  influence ; 
there  are  forty-five  scholars,  all  Romanists,  in 
occasional,  and  thirty  in  regular  attendance. 
.Many  of  these  have  Bibles  at  home.  Last  week, 
a  scholar,  not  long  in  attendance,  asked  the 
mistress  for  a  Testament,  as  her  father  wanted  to 
read  it.  Some  time  since,  a  brother  missionary 
commenced  Sabbath  preaching  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; another  missionary  preached  last  Sabbath, 
and  the  room  and  kitchen  were  filled  almost 
wholly  by  Romanists.  Though  there  was  some 
disturbance  in  the  kitchen  and  about  the  door, 
where  a  large  congregation  assembled,  the 
Romanists  in  the  room  listened  with  great  at- 
tention and  seriousness;  and,  at  the  close,  many 
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expressed  regret  that  disturbance  had  taken  place, 
and  approval  of  what  they  had  heard.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  poor  Cecily's  industrial  school  has 
been  the  chief  instrument  in  making  ready  the 
people.  A  year  ago,  there  would  not  have  been 
the  slightest  chance  of  getting  such  a  congre- 
gation." "A  girl  of  twelve,"  says  the  same  mis- 
sionary, "  not  satisfied  with  reading  her  Bible  at 
school,  read  it,  not  only  to  her  Romish  father  and 
family  at  home,  but  to  her  companions  wherever 
assembled  at  work.  The  priest  was  alarmed, 
and  she  was  carried  off  to  a  convent.  Poor  thing, 
in  her  simplicity,  she  stipulated  to  take  her  Bible 
and  religious  tracts  with  her.  A  letter,  pur- 
porting to  be  from  her,  has  been  received,  stating 
how  happy  she  is ;  but  the  manuscript  and  style 
show  it  to  be  a  fraud." 

A  patroness  writes  as  follows  : — "  Our  schools 
are  increasing,  though  the  children  are  watched 
and  beaten  by  our  young  priest.  One  poor  man 
has  taken  a  room  near  us,  in  which  he  has  placed 
six  of  his  children  to  attend  our  schools ;  he  him- 
self comes  to  our  religious  services  on  Sunday, 
and  his  wife  comes  over  on  Saturday  evening, 
that  she  may  enjoy  the  entire  of  our  Lord's-day 
privileges.  Many  of  our  former  school  girls 
attend  no  place  of  worship,  as  they  are  afraid  to 
come  to  us,  and  will  not  go  to  mass ;  others  are 
more  bold,  and  attend  regularly,  making  no  secret 
of  their  being  Protestants  ;  and  some  of  these  are 
really  interesting  cases.  In  one  family,  six 
daughters  and  an  only  son  make  a  bold  profession 
of  Protestantism ;  their  steady,  good  conduct,  has 
made  them  respected,  though  hated  and  perse- 
cuted. A  number  of  our  former  pupils,  who, 
from  fear  of  persecution,  had  absented  themselves, 
went  to  America  last  year. 

A  Protestant  neighbor,  settled  at  New  York, 
has  written  home,  that,  knowing  the  vessel  in 
which  they  were  to  sail,  he  had  searched  for  them 
in  vain ;  but  on  going  next  Sabbath  to  his  own 
place  of  worship,  he  found  the  entire  party  there 
before  him,  with  their  Bibles  in  their  hands. 

How  often  may  such  cases  occur,  and  no  one 
be  there  to  tell  the  happy  news  !  Last  week,  a 
poor  man,  from  a  place  thirteen  miles  away,  was 
with  my  brother,  asking  for  a  shelter  somewhere 
near,  that  he  might  send  his  thirteen  children  to 
our  schools." 

She  hath  done  what  she  could. — Associated 
with  this  patroness  are  many  happy  illustrations 
of  the  benefits  conferred  on  Connaught  by  the 
Belfast  Association.  The  famine  and  pestilence 
of  1840-47  introduced  her  to  them,  and  her 
Christian  zeal  and  activity  secured  their  confidence 
and  aid.  They  granted  her  one  teacher,  then  a 
second,  and  from  different  sources  she  obtained 
others.  She  has  now  around  her,  in  different 
situations  of  trust,  nine  Protestants  from  Ulster, 
all  worthy  of  Ulster,  and  all  exercising  on  Con- 
naught important  influences  for  good.  Chiefly 
from  her  own  resources,  and  partly  from  those 
of  relatives  and  of  friends  whom  the  Association 
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raised  up  for  her,  she  has  erected  a  large  and 
tasteful  building,  containing  ample  accommodation 
for  an  infant,  industrial,  Sunday,  and  daily 
schools,  a  place  for  public  worship,  with  most  com- 
fortable accommodation  for  her  missionaries  and 
male  and  female  teachers-;  the  whole  being  sur- 
rounded by  tastefully  laid  out  grounds,  and  pre- 
senting, on  its  beautifully  picturesque  site,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  objects  to  be  anywhere  found 
in  the  West. 

The  generous  catholic  spirit  of  the  head  of  this 
prosperous  establishment,  and  her  elevation 
above  all  selfish  sectarianism,  warrant  a  publicity 
to  her  success,  so  well  calculated  to  provoke  others 
to  love  and  good  works. 

"This  establishment,"  says  one  of  her  mis- 
sionaries, has  had  a  distinguished  eminence  in 
priestly  opposition,  and  not  without  reason,  for 
the  last  twelve  months. 

Eighteen  months  since,  the  machinery  of  re- 
formation was  confined  to  a  little  old  school-house, 
where  the  good  ladies  of  the  family  had  long  been 
successful  teachers.  Since  then,  not  only  have 
there  been  built  a  new  school-house  and  house  of 
worship,  but  complete  mission  premises,  com- 
prising two  large  apartments,  one  of  which  is  a 
licensed  place  of  worship,  a  house  for  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  one  for  the  teachers,  with  com- 
modious office-houses,  yard,  garden,  and  grounds 
attached.  Two  Christian  ministers,  a  male  and 
two  female  teachers,  occupy  these  premises,  teach 
these  schools,  preach  twice  weekly,  and  visit 
from  house  to  house,  Romanist  as  well  as  Pro- 
testant families,  from  whom  they  have  a  cordial 
welcome. 

At  four  miles  distance,  a  branch  school  has 
been  established,  a  teacher  appointed,  who  is 
herself  a  most  spirited  and  successful  missionary, 
as  well  as  an  instructor  in  industry  and  Divine 
truth,  and  many  of  her  pupils  go  with  her  four 
miles  to  Sunday  school   and   public  worship. 
Here,  too,  a  religious  service  is  conducted  on  the 
Sabbath  ;  and  though  the  priest  has  a  large  mob 
employed  in  riotous  efforts  to  prevent  it,  the 
house  is  generally  crowded  with  attentive  Ro- 
manists, men,  women,  and  children,  manifesting 
an  earnest  desire  to  hear  the  simple  saving  truth 
of  Christ.     A  similar  school  and  preaching- 
station  are  also  maintained  six  miles  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  the  intervening  district  is 
kept  in  a  state  of  healthy  excitement,  by  Scrip- 
ture reading,  conversation,  tract  distribution,  by 
missionaries,  teachers,  and  even  the  little  child- 
ren of  the  schools.  The  priests  are  much  chafed 
in  spirit  by  the  tenacity  with  which  the  children 
cling  to  our  schools,  even  after  having  tasted  the 
bitterness  of  sacerdotal  whip  and  curse.  Lately, 
our  priest  met  two  orphan  girls,  the  oldest  about 
twelve,  coming  to  school.  He  galloped  at  them, 
beat  them  unmercifully,  and  threatened  that  he 
would  have  them  watched  every  day,  especially 
Sunday,  and  that,  they  might  count  what  they 
would  get,  if  caught  again.    Nevertheless,  the 


poor,  whipped,  threatened  little  orphans  went  on 
to  the  school,  though  it  was  long  before  they 
were  sufficiently  recovered  to  tell  their  story,  and 
they  attend  still. 

Many  of  the  finest  girls  in  the  district,  taught 
at  our  schools,  who,  but  for  this,  would  have 
been  ripe  for  the  confessional,  have  been  engaged 
as  servants  in  Protestant  families;  and  having 
forsaken  the  mass,  and  the  ill  associated  with  it, 
now  attend  Protestant  worship,  and  make  a  pub- 
lic, consistent  profession  of  Protestant  faith. 

Introduction  of  the  Linen  Trade  into  Con- 
naught. — While  recording  such  auspicious  facts, 
I  do  not  forget  that  the  sphere  of  the  Belfast 
Association  for  Connaught  is  not  strictly  mis- 
sionary ;  that  they  are  not  associated  with  the 
ministers  or  missionaries  of  any  church;  but  it 
is  their  earnest  desire  to  be  helps  meet  for  all 
true  missionaries,  and  auxiliaries  to  all  true 
churches,  in  the  glorious  work  of  saving  perish- 
ing sinners,  and  elevating  the  people  of  this  un- 
happy land  from  the  degradation  and  slavery  in 
which,  alas !  they  have  lain  so  long.  Their 
sphere  is  Connaught  alone,  but  their  agencies 
are  all  those  calculated,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Association,  to  do  good  to  Connaught, 
social,  moral,  religious.  Hence  they  have  given 
hearty  sanction,  and  are  prepared  to  contribute 
of  their  funds,  to  a  plan  undertaken  by  their 
president  for  introducing  the  linen  trade  into 
Connaught,  in  the  same  way  as  they  have  intro- 
duced the  sewed  muslin  trade  and  hosiery.  A 
factory  for  eighty  looms  has  been  erected  in  the 
county  Leitrim,  and  a  Scotch  firm  has  under- 
taken to  work  it;  the  whole  concern  being  thus 
established  on  a  sure  mercantile  basis,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Association  have  succeeded  with 
hosiery  and  sewed  muslin;  while,  though  no  pre- 
ference, on  account  of  religion,  will  be  given  to 
those  employed,  and  no  unfair  advantage  will  be 
taken  for  proselytism,  yet  facilities  will  be 
afforded  of  intercourse  with  Roman  Catholics, 
prejudices  will  be  removed,  their  affections  won, 
and  very  many  and  happy  opportunities  be  af- 
forded for  conferring  temporal,  spiritual,  and 
eternal  blessings  on  the  devotees  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

Conclusion. — A  harvest,  then,  has  been  reap- 
ed— an  early  and  abundant  harvest — by  the  Con- 
naught Association  on  the  Connaught  field.  A 
very  large  and  very  inviting  part  is  before  them. 
Providence  bids  them  put  in  the  sickle  and  reap, 
for  the  harvest  is  ripe.  They  are  cheerfully 
ready  to  proceed,  if  Christian  charity  but  give 
the  means.  They  have  taught  many  who  are 
gone  from  them,  and  who  can  earn  their  own 
bread;  but  younger  sisters,  and  daughters  of  a 
rising  generation,  all  too  poor  to  pay  for  being 
taught,  occupy  their  room ;  and  thus  it  is  neces- 
sary, for  a  time  at  least,  not  only  to  maintain 
the  present  teachers  in  their  own  spheres,  but 
to  send  others,  for  spreading  over  a  whole  pro- 
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vince  a  system  by  which,  as  yet,  only  parishes 
and  districts  have  been  blessed. 

To  all,  therefore,  who  feel  for  the  poor,  and 
who  would  elevate  their  condition  and  enlighten 
their  minds,  I  appeal ;  to  all  who  love  the  poor, 
and  would  protect  them  from  the  countless  ills 
of  pauperism,  by  enabling  them  to  obtain  an 
honest  independence,  I  appeal. 

I  confidently  appeal  to  all  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  believing  that  no  un- 
christian spirit  of  heartless  avarice  will  prompt 
them  to  withhold  the  means  of  conferring  on  the 
poor  perishing  victims  of  Romish  delusion  the 
unspeakably  precious,  ennobling,  and  abiding 
blessings  which  they  themselves  enjoy. 


COLONIZATION  IN  AFRICA  AND  THE  RUM  TRADE. 

The  following  letters  sufficiently  explain  their 
object,  and  furnish  information  which  will  doubt- 
less be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers  : 

Colonization  Rooms,  ~) 
Philada.,  May  1st,  1853.  $ 
To  Dr.  James  Hall,  General  Agent  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Colonization  Society. 
My  Dear  Sir: — For  some  time  past,  I  have 
felt  a  great  desire  to  address  you  in  behalf  of 
African  Colonization,  on  one  particular  point, 
viz.  :  that  of  the  "Rum  Trade  with  Liberia," 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  "Liberia  and  Ches- 
apeake Trading  Company,"  of  which  I  believe 
you  are  the  Agent. 

I  am  the  more  induced  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject to  your  attention  at  this  time,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  two  paragraphs,  occurring  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Maryland  Colonization  Jour- 
nal, which  read  as  follows — on  the  365th  page  : 
"  Drunkenness  is  looked  upon  as  very  disgraceful, 
and  seldom  seen  among  them,  and  selling  of  rum, 
as  a  mean,  low  occupation,  though  it  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  law."  This  refers  to  citizens  of  Libe- 
ria. Again,  on  page  371,  "The  treaty  made  by 
Dr.  Hall,  with  the  Native  Africans,  was  the  only 
one  made  without  rum."  This  seems  to  refer  to 
the  founding  of  the  Maryland  Colony  at  Cape 
Palmas,  and  the  original  treaty  with  the  natives 
through  your  instrumentality. 

It  was  with  highest  pleasure  that  I  read  those 
two  paragraphs,  or  statements,  particularly  in 
your  paper.  I  feel  now  that  the  door  is  open, 
and  have  entire  confidence  in  presenting  to  you 
a  few  questions.  * 

Having  been  called  upon  at  different  times, 
and  in  various  places,  to  meet  the  charge,  that 
Rum  was  one  of  the  prime  articles  of  commerce 
with  Liberia  and  Western  Africa,  and  had  been 
from  the  first  up  to  the  present  time,  carried  on 
largely  by  your  Society  and  Trading  Company, 
making  the  vessels  chartered  for  colonization 
purposes,  the  medium  of  this  trade — I  have 
greatly  desired  to  know  the  truth  in  the  matter. 
Both  North  and  South,  I  have  encountered 


this  evil,  brought  forth  as  a  valid  objection,  and 
especially  urged  against  the  religious  aspects  of 
the  cause. 

Having  full  confidence  in  the  christian  integ- 
rity of  those  officially  engaged  in  colonization,  I 
have  always  met  the  charges  as  false;  but  if 
true,  expressed  my  grief  at  such  a  trade,  with 
earnest  remonstrance. 

When  at  your  house  a  few  days  since,  press- 
ing duties  prevented  my  naming  the  subject,  but 
now  the  way  is  open,  and  I  most  respectfully 
submit  to  you  the  following  questions,  with  the 
request  that  you  will  furnish  me  an  answer,  at 
your  earliest  convenience. 

1st.  Is  it  a  fact,  that  the  "treaty''  vtith  the 
Native  Africans,  in  the  purchase  of  Cape  Pal- 
mas, was  made  without  the  use  of  rum  ? 

2d.  And  furthermore,  was  rum  one  of  the 
articles  of  payment,  for  Cape  Palmas,  specified  in 
that  treaty  ? 

3d.  From  that  day  to  this,  has  the  Maryland 
State  Colonization  Society  been  free  from  all 
participation  in  the  rum  trade  with  Liberia,  Cape 
Palmas,  and  Western  Africa  ? 

4th.  Has  the  "Liberia  and  Chesapeake  Tra- 
ding Company"  connected  with  the  Maryland 
State  Colonization  Society,  officially,  by  your 
Agency,  traded  to  any  extent,  at  any  time,  in 
rum,  with  Liberia,  Cape  Palmas,  and  Western 
Africa  ? 

5th.  Have  the  colonization  vessels,  carrying- 
out  colonists,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Maryland 
State  Colonization  Society,  and  articles  of  com- 
merce, under  the  direction  of  the  "Liberia  and 
Chesapeake  Trading  Company,"  carried  out  rum, 
or  other  intoxicating  drinks,  for  commercial  spec- 
ulation, with  either  citizens  of  Liberia,  Cape 
Palmas,  or  natives  of  Western  Africa  ? 

A  plain  answer  to  the  above  is  requested,  and 
will  be  appreciated.    Likewise  jmy  remarks  you 
may  be  pleased  to  make  on  the  subject. 
Yours,  most  respectfully, 

J  Morris  Pease, 
Cor.  Sec.  Pemia.  Col.  Society. 

Baltimore,  May  14,  1853. 
To  Rev.  J.  Morris  Pease,  Cor.  Sec.  Penna.  Col. 
Society. 

Dear  Sir : — Your  favor  of  the  1st  inst.  was  re- 
ceived at  this  office  during  my  absence  in  New 
York,  and  only  met  my  eye  this  morning.  I 
hesitated  some  moments  whether  to  answer  you 
at  once,  or  defer  it  until  more  at  leisure,  hav- 
ing much  business  on  hand  now  in  connection 
with  the  Shirley,  as  we  dispatch  her  to  the  coast 
again  immediately;  but  the  matter  on  which 
you  desire  information  is  so  plain,  and  on  which 
so  much  documentary  evidence  has  been  placed 
before  the  public,  that  I  concluded  to  sit  down 
at  once  and  give  you  a  reply — and  yet,  it  is  one 
of  those  cases,  in  which,  from  its  simplicity,  a 
reply  is  difficult;  like  demonstrating  the  shining 
of  the  sun  or  the  falling  of  rain,  to  one  exposed 
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to  their  influences.  To  each  and  all  of  your  in- 
terrogatories, I  strongly  feel  inclined  merely  to 
give  the  briefest  and  loudest  answer,  No  !  no  ! ! 
and  if  I  could,  in  tones  to  split  the  tympanums 
of  the  doubting  interrogators.  It  seems  strange 
to  me  that  these  questions  should  be  asked  at 
this  time,  particularly  those  in  regard  to  the  Ma- 
ryland State  Colonization  Society,  in  face  of  the 
repeated  declarations  of  all  the  official  documents 
of  that  Society,  from  its  organization  to  the 
present  day.  1  cannot  believe  that  any  candid 
man,  enough  interested  in  colonization  to  peruse 
the  documents  of  that  Society,  can  doubt  as  to 
the  statement  of  its  officers  on  this  head,  and 
still  less  can  I  believe  that  any  statements  of 
mine  can  influence  those  doubting.  Neverthe- 
less, I  will  carefully  and  as  fully  as  my  time  will 
permit,  answer  your  interrogatories,  not  exactly 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  proposed,  but 
give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  what  I  know  about  the 
whole  matter. 

In  the  autumn  of  1833,  I  was  appointed  by 
the  Maryland  Colonization  Society,  an  agent  to 
proceed  to  Africa  with  a  company  of  emigrants, 
and  to  procure  a  site  for  a  new  colony,  to  be 
called  Maryland  in  Liberia,  to  be  exclusively 
under  the  jurisdiction  and  direction  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Colonization  Society.    While  making 
preparations  for  the  enterprise,  I  frequently  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
to  consult  upon  the  various  matters  connected 
with  the  expedition  and  the  establishment  of  the 
colony,  its  laws,  constitution,  &c.    I  early  per- 
ceived that  it  was  determined  the  new  colony 
should  be  established  on  temperance  principles. 
To  this  I  cordially  assented. .  On  ■  making  out  a 
list  of  cargo  for  the  purchase  of  the  territory, 
however,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  a  contract 
of  that  importance  could  not  be  made  with  the 
natives,  on  the  section  of  the  coast  to  the  lee- 
ward of  Liberia,  without  mm,  and  I  gave  my 
reasons  for  it ;  explaining  the  manner  of  trade, 
called  the  "round  trade,"  practised  time  imme- 
morial on  that  part  of  the  coast,  which  is  a  de-. 
mand  on  the  part  of  the  native  chief  or  factor,  of 
a  part  of  any  and  every  article  of  merchandize 
known  to  them,  ever  offered  for  sale  by  the 
white  man.    For  instance,  a  tooth  of  ivory  worth 
$40,  would  remain  for  years  unsold,  unless  mus- 
kets, cloth,  powder,  tobacco,  beads,  flints,  cut- 
lasses, looking-glasses  and  perhaps  twenty  other 
articles  of  traffic  were  paid  for  it.    Rum  being 
the  leader,  and  to  be  exacted  as  a  treat,  or  dash 
before  the  trade  palaver  for  the  ivory  could  ever 
be  opened.    I  also  informed  them  that  no  na- 
tive palaver  between  any  two  tribes  could  be 
settled  without  rum,  and  that  a  quarrel  would 
continue  open  for  years  until  rum  could  be  ob- 
tained for  use  at  the  settlement  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  all  my  representations,  the 
Board  were  unwilling  to  grant  rum,  even  for  the 
purchase  of  territory,  and  I  declined  going  on 
the  expedition  without  it;  or  without  the  liberty 


of  purchasing  it  on  the  coast,  in  case  it  was 
found  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  effect  a 
purchase.  It  was  finally  determined,  as  a  com- 
promise, that  I  should  be  permitted  to  put  on 
board  a  certain  quantity  of  rum ;  that  the  same 
should  not  be  broached,  or  sold,  or  used  as  a 
dash  or  treat,  unless  after  the  most  strenuous  ef- 
forts, territory  for.a  settlement  could  not  be  pro- 
cured without  it.  Then  to  be  used  only  as  a 
part  of  the  purchase  money,  under  protest. 

[Remainder  next  week  ] 


For  Friends'  Review. 
"The  wind  bloweth  where  it  liateth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound 
thereof,  but  cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh,  or  whither  it  goeth: 
so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit." — St.  John  iii.  8. 

Mysterious  Spirit!  Comforter  divine! 
"  Treasure  in  earthen  vessels'' — still  be  mine  ; 
Still,  when  the  world  is  dark  and  drear  around, 
Within  my  bosom  may  thy  light  be  found. 
Prized  but  the  more,  because  unseen,  unknown 
To  all  besides,  thou  comest  to  thine  own. 

Guest  of  the  soul — "  unspeakable,"  and  high  ! 
Beam  from  God's  presence,  flashed  from  yonder  sky  ! 
Soul  of  my  soul !  O,  can  I  dare  express, 
For  this  pure  gift,  my  heartfelt  thankfulness  ? 
This  "wind  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  still 
Breathing  on  all — performs  his  holy  will. 

Blessing  of  life  ! — O,  hearest  thou  the  sound, 
My  brother,  learned  in  languages  profound — 
The  sound,  which  goeth  forth  to  all  the  earth  ? — 
If  not — thy  learning  is  of  little  worth  : 
My  sister,  all  accomplishments  are  vain, 
Unless  this  saving  knowledge  we  obtain. 

"Pearl  of  great  price" — "leaven" — "ingrafted  word," 

All,  each,  one  only  meaning  doth  afford, 

The  Eternal  Substance,  which  when  all  things  fail 

Of  man's  device,  forever  shall  prevail ; 

Unmeasurable  mercy  hath  decreed 

All  may  obtain — and  Oh!  how  great  our  need. 

My  Christian  brother,  whatsoe'er  thy  name 
In  Christ,  (for  in  him  all  must  be  the  same,) 
Pray  that  all  hearts  prepare  to  meet  the  Lord, 
That  to  His  image  each  may  be  restored; 
In  holy  fellowship  join  hand  in  hand, 
Soldiers  of  God — a  heaven-devoted  band. 

"  Born  of  the  Spirit!"  can  ye  strive  for  power  ? 
Fed  from  God's  table,  what  would  ye  devour? 
O,  bind  the  seamless  garment  round  thy  soul ! 
Exclude  all  envy — thy  desires  control; 
Thy  brother  pilgrim  help  upon  his  way — 
Pursue  thy  course — 'twill  lead  to  endless  day. 

Breath  of  the  Highest !  on  thy  mission  blest, 
Arouse  my  brethren — this  is  not  their  rest: 
Cause  them  to  hear  the  sound — to  feel  the  power 
Which  can  disperse  all  threatening  clouds  that  lower, 
Be  underneath,  above,  around — alway 
Guide,  guard,  instruct  thy  people,  Lord,  I  pray  ! 
And,  unto  Thee,  all  honor  due  be  given, 
Eternal  Father  !  Lord  of  earth  and  heaven. 

Maryland,  1st  mo.  10,  1854.  K.  H.  H. 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  would  appear  not  to 
know,  that  the  text  above  quoted,  would  be  more  lit- 
erally if  not  more  correctly  translated,  if  it  was  to  be 
rendered,  "  The  Spirit  breatheth  where  it  will". — 
The  word  pneuma,  which  is  translated  .spirit,  at  the 
close,  is  the  same  word  that  is  rendered  wind  at  the 
beginning  of  the  verse.  I  believe  this  is  the  only  in- 
stance in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  transla- 
tors have  used  wind  as  the  representative  of  pneuma. 
'  Ed. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — By  the  arrival,  from 
Liverpool,  of  the  British  Mail  steamship  Europa, 
two  days  later  European  news  have  been  received. 
Late  advices  from  Constantinople  state  that  the 
last  note  of  the  Vienna  Conference  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Porte.  It  is  not  known  what  course 
Russia  will  adopt.  Turkish  bulletins  acknowledge 
the  evacuation  of  the  Russian  territory  in  Asia. 
Many  rumors  are  afloat,  but  little  reliable  intelli- 
gence respecting  Eastern  affairs  has  been  received 
since  our  last. 

Great  Britain. — Parliament  was  ordered  to  be 
prorogued  from  the  3d  to  the  31st  inst. 

A  general  combination  of  the  manufacturers 
throughout  Lancashire  has  been  agreed  on,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  various  firms  at  Preston, 
in  their  resistance  to  the  existing  strike. 

On  the  28th  ult.,  the  waters  of  St.  James  Park 
were  so  strongly  frozen  over,  that  four  thousand 
personswere  skating  and  otherwise  amusingfhem- 
selves  upon  the  ice. 

The  last  report  of  the  General  Board  of  Health 
states  that  at  Dundee,  Glasgow,  and  other  places, 
the  cholera  has  advanced,  notwithstanding  the 
cold  weather.  The  same  report  also  gives  some 
shocking  details  of  the  ravages  of  this  disease  in 
Liverpool  and  in  Cornwall  and  Wales. 

France. — The  Moniteur  publishes  a  decree  abo- 
lishing the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  rescript  of 
2d  month  8th,  1826,  on  raw  cotton  imported  into 
France  from  Britain  and  the  British  possessions  in 
Europe.  According  to  the  rescript,  the  produce 
of  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  sent  from  England 
and  her  European  possessions  into  French  ports, 
was  to  be  admitted  for  re-exportation  only.  It  is 
further  asserted  that  the  Emperor  is  about  to  ex- 
tend the  principles  of  free  trade  to  all  materials 
used  in  manufactures.  A  decree,  reducing  the 
duty  of  cotton  thread,  is  expected  to  appear 
shortly. 

Sweden  and  Denmark. — Letters  from  Stockholm 
of  the  16th  state,  that  King  Oscar  has  invited  the 
Diet  to  nominate  a  small  number  of  its  members, 
possessing  its  entire  confidence,  to  whom,  as  a 
secret  committee,  the  government  may  make  any 
important  communication.  It  is  believed  that  the 
government  wishes  in  this  unostentatious  manner 
to  bring  some  momentous  facts  connected  with 
foreign  affairs  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Diet.  The 
King  has  re-organized  the  higher  departments  of 
the  military  and  naval  administration,  with  a  view 
to  securing  greater  unity  and  efficiency  in  the 
event  of  hostilities. 

We  also  learn  from  Berlin,  that  diplomatic  ne- 
gociations  are  pending  between  the  governments 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  having  for  their  object 
the  conclusion  of  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive, 
between  the  two  States.  Sweden  is  arming  by  sea 
and  land,  and  Denmark  will  immediately  fortify 
her  coasts,  and  place  Copenhagen  in  a  state  of 
defence. 

M  EXICO. — A  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  at  Du- 
rango  on  the  2d  ult.,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 

A  decree  of  the  Ministry  of  War  and  Marine, 
exempts  from  import  duties  brass  and  iron  nieces 
of  artillery,  muskets,  pistols,  6abres,  swords  and 
caps  destined  for  national  armament. 


Buenos  Ayres. — The  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  been 
completed .  The  brother  of  Rosas  has  fled.  A  great 
reduction  of  the  tariff  on  ready-made  furniture, 
clothing,  &c,  is  contemplated. 

Domestic — A  portion  of  south-eastern  Ohio  was 
visited,  on  the  20th  inst.,  by  the  heaviest  storm  of 
wind  and  rain,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning, that  has  been  experienced  there  since  1828. 
The  town  of  Brandon  was  almost  totally  destroyed, 
scarcely  a  house  being  left,  and  the  streams  over- 
flowed their  banks.  The  tornado  was  about  half 
a  mile  wide,  tearing  up  every  thing  in  its  track. 

Congress. — In  the  Senate,  on  the  16th  inst.,  a 
resolution  was  introduced  to  instruct  the  Commit- 
tee on  Naval  Affairs  to  report  upon  the  expediency 
of  making  suitable  acknowledgments  and  pre- 
senting testimonials  to  the  commanders  and  crews 
of  the  vessels  Kilby,  Three  Bells  and  Antarctic,  for 
the  humanity  and  gallantry  displayed  in  the  res- 
cue of  the  survivors  on  the  steamship  San  Fran- 
cisco. After  some  debate,  the  whole  subject  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  Re- 
solutions to  the  same  effect  were  also  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  the  17th,  Senator  Sumner  submitted  an 
amendment  which  he  intends  to  offer  to  the  Ne- 
braska Territorial  Bill.  It  provides  that  nothing 
in  the  act  shall  be  construed  as  abrogatory  or  con- 
travening the  part  of  the  act  for  the  admission  of 
Missouri  which  prohibits  slavery  in  the  Louisiana 
Territory,  north  of  36  deg.  30  min.  The  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  17th 
inst.,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  which 
was  referred  the  resolution  providing  for  changing 
the  mode  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  permit  the 
people  to  vote  without  the  mediation  of  electors, 
made  a  report  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  accom- 
panied with  a  resolution  creating  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses,  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  taking  measures  in  furtherance  of  this 
object. 

On  the  18th,  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  support  of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy 
being  on  its  passage,  Gerrit  Smith  addressed  the 
House  in  an  eloquent  and  impressive  speech,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  stated  that  this  nation  has 
expended,  on  account  of  war  fortifications,  five 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  for  naval  appro- 
priations, more  than  half  that  sum,  besides  the 
immense  expense  of  the  militia. 

Pennsylvania  Legislature. — Joseph  Bailey  was 
elected  State  Treasurer  on  the  16th  inst.  The  bill 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  City  and  Districts  of 
Philadelphia,  passed  the  Senate  on  the  18th  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

On  the  20th,  the  bill  repealing  the  charter  of 
the  Franklin  Canal  Company  passed  the  Seriate 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  except  Senator  Buckalew, 
who  declined  voting. 

The  opening  of  the  election  returns  for  Surveyor 
and  Auditor  General  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  18th,  when  Ephraim  Banks 
was  declared  elected  Auditor  General,  and  J.  Por- 
ter Brawley  Surveyor  General.  On  the  19th,  the 
Consolidation  Bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  was 
referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  City  and  County 
members. 
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(Concluded  from  page  307.j 

A  Copy  of  the  Address  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  England,  to  the  Representatives  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Kingdom  in  Storthing  assembled,  1845. 
"The  respectful  Address  of  the  Body 

representing  the  society  of  friends  in 

Great  Britain. 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  a  meeting 
representing  the  Christian  Society  of  Friends, 
commonly  called  Quakers,  in  Great  Britain,  think 
it  right  respectfully  to  offer  the  following  state- 
ment and  appeal  on  behalf  of  our  brethren  in 
religious  profession,  within  the  kingdom  of  .Nor- 
way, who  are  subject  to  persecution  on  account 
of  their  religious  principles,  and  to  plead  with 
the  government  and  legislature  of  that  country, 
that  they  will  be  pleased  to  grant  to  these  inno- 
cent and  oppressed  people,  the  free  exercise  of 
the  duties  of  their  religion,  and  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  conscience. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  as  is  generally  known 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Religious 
History  of  Great  Britain,  arose  in  England  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
whilst  they  maintained,  in  their  primitive  purity, 
the  great  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  they  believed 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  uphold  a  Christian  testi- 
mony against  many  of  the  practical  errors  which 
crept  into  the  churches  of  professing  Christians 
during  the  long  apostacy ;  such  as  oaths,  tithes, 
and  war,  and  various  superstitious  rites  and  cere- 
monies in  religion. 

They  believed  also,  that  they  were  required  to 
maintain  the  great  doctrine  of  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  fuller  and  more  explicit 
manner  than  it  has  generally  been  received  by 


most  Christian  professors.  And  their  dependence 
on  this  guidance,  and  their  unequivocal  recogni- 
tion of  the  great  truth  that  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  High  Priest  of  the  New 
Covenant,  led  them  to  make  a  firmer  stand  than 
the  generality  even  of  their  Protestant  brethren, 
against  the  hierarchical  system  of  Rome,  which 
they  believed  had  left  but  too  obvious  traces  of 
its  poweiful  influence  upon  the  religious  establish- 
ments of  most  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

Doctrines  like  these,  and  the  practices  which 
grew  out  of  them,  exposed  our  forefathers  to 
grievous  persecution  at  the  first  rise  of  the  So- 
ciety, when  the  principles  of  religious  liberty 
were  little  understood. 

"Notwithstanding  this  persecution,  which  they 
were  enabled  to  bear  with  remarkable  constancy 
and  meekness,  their  number  increased  in  this 
country,  and  in  Ireland  and  America.  It  soon 
began  to  be  observed,  even  by  their  persecutors, 
that  their  Christian  pi'inciples  brought  forth  the 
fruits  of  a  holy  life  j  that  they  were  men  of  up- 
right and  peaceable  conduct,  fearing  God  and 
honoring  the  king;  loving  their  neighbors,  and 
obedient  to  the  laws,  where  their  sense  of  reli- 
gious duty  was  not  violated  thereby.  And  as 
more  enlightened  views  of  government  prevailed, 
the  executive  and  legislative  authorities  of  this 
and  other  countries  within  which  they  were 
found,  relaxed,  and  eventually  abolished  all,  or 
nearly  all  the  laws  by  which  they  were  oppressed; 
and  the  British  parliament  has  now  not  only  ad- 
mitted them,  together  with  other  Dissenters  from 
the  Established  Church,  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  constitution,  but  has  in  various 
ways,  by  special  provisions  in  their  favor,  afforded 
them  relief  in  cases  in  which  their  religious 
scruples  prevented  them  from  actively  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  the  general  law  of  the 
land. 

By  the  accompanying  acts  of  parliament,  &c, 
it  will  be  seen  that,  amongst  others,  the  follow- 
ing rights  and  immunities  are  fully  secured  to 
Friends  in  Great  Britain,  bylaws  either  specially 
enacted  for  their  relief,  or  passed  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community  at  large. 

1st.  The  undisturbed  exercise  of  public  wor- 
ship according  to  their  conscience. 

2d.  The  full  validity  of  marriages  solemnized 
according  to  the  rules  of  their  own  religious  So- 
ciety. 
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3d.  A  civil  registry  of  the  births  of  their  chil- 
dren, without  the  necessity  of  complying  with 
any  religious  rite. 

4th.  The  full  admission  of  their  solemn  af- 
firmation as  a  substitute  for  an  oath  in  all  cases, 
whether  of  evidence  or  of  office. 

5th.  The  levying  of  ecclesiastical  demands,  by 
a  short  and  comparatively  inexpensive  process  on 
the  goods  of  the  party,  with  an  absolute  and  en- 
tire freedom  from  all  liability,  in  any  case,  to  im- 
prisonment for  such  claims. 

To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  in  some  of  the 
minor  regulations  connected  with  military  affairs, 
provisions  have  been  introduced  into  acts  of  par- 
liament, with  a  view  to  their  practical  relief,  in 
respect  of  their  Christian  testimony  against  war. 

Our  brethren  in  Norway  are  few  in  number ; 
and  mostly  poor  as  respects  this  world's  goods. 
They  are  principally  resident  in  and  about  Sta- 
vanger.  They  have  been  visited  by  ministers  of 
our  Religious  Society  from  England ;  and  have 
been,  from  time  to  time,  in  correspondence  with 
their  English  brethren  ;  and  some  of  their  num- 
ber have  occasionally  come  over  to  this  country. 
The  intercourse  which  has  thus  taken  place  be- 
tween them  and  Friends  in  England,  has  fur- 
nished us  with  satisfactory  evidence,  and  con- 
firmed us  in  the  undoubted  persuasion,  that  they 
are  a  quiet  orderly  people,  conscientiously  con- 
cerned to  live  uprightly  among  men,  and  to  obey 
the  laws  of  the  government  under  which  they 
reside,  where  those  laws  do  not  interfere  with 
their  duty  to  God. 

From  the  correspondence  which  has  passed 
between  us  within  the  last  few  years,  it  appears 
that  several  of  their  small  number  have  been  sub- 
jected to  grievous  persecution,  in  consequence 
of  their  faithfulness  to  our  Christian  principles. 

Some  time  since,  a  respectable  couple  were 
sent  to  prison*  for  having  been  married  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  usages  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, which  have  been  in  use  with  us  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  They  were  kept  there  for  several 
days  on  bread  and  water,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine,  and  be  separated  from  each  other.  From 
information  recently  received,  we  are,  however, 
led  to  believe  that  these  proceedings  are  not 
sanctioned  by  the  laws'  of  Norway,  but  that  a 
contrary  decision  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
supreme  court  at  Christiania.  We  hope  that  if 
any  doubt  remains  on  this  important  question, 
measures  will  be  taken  effectually  to  remove  it. 

Several  cases  have  more  recently  occurred,  in 
which  parents  have  been  thrown  into  prison  and 
kept  there  on  bread  and  water,  and  fined  very 
oppressively,  for  not  bringing  their  children  to 

•  Owing  to  the  impeifect  English  in  which  the  first 
information  from  Stavanger  respecting  this  case  was 
couched,  Friends  in  London  concluded  that  the  sen- 
tence had  been  carried  into  effect,  which  was  after- 
wards discovered  not  to  have  been  the  case,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court  at  Stavanger  being  annulled  by  the 
king. — Editor. 


public  baptism,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  to  which  ceremony,  in  whatever 
form  practised,  they  conscientiously  object,  be- 
lieving that  the  '  one  baptism,'  which  now  saveth, 
is  '  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh, 
but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

Others  have  suffered  the  loss  of  property,  or 
been  prevented  from  carrying  on  trade,  because 
they  could  not  swear,  and  thus  violate  the  ex- 
press command  of  Christ  and  his  Apostle,  '  Swear 
not  at  all.' 

In  some  of  the  above  cases,  and  also  in  suits 
for  ecclesiastical  demands,  or  for  payments  for 
the  support  of  schools  in  which  doctrines  are 
taught  from  which  they  conscientiously  dissent, 
the  sufferers  have  frequently  been  deprived  of 
property  to  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of 
the  original  demand,  and  in  some  instances,  lost 
nearly  all  their  cattle. 

We  cannot  believe,  that  in  this  enlightened 
age,  and  in  a  country  enjoying  a  constitutional 
government,  and  professing  the  reformed  faith, 
these  abuses  (worthy  of  the  dark  ages  of  Romish 
superstition)  will,  when  fairly  brought  into  view, 
be  suffered  to  continue. 

To  rule  over  the  conscience,  and  to  command 
the  faith  and  spiritual  allegiance  of  His  creatures, 
is  the  prerogative  of  God.  To  force  conscience, 
and  seek  by  penalties  to  compel  an  external  com- 
pliance with  doctrines  or  practices  from  which  the 
heart  dissents,  must  therefore  be  offensive  in  His 
sight. 

It  is,  moreover,  our  conviction  (a  conviction, 
which  is,  we  submit,  abundantly  confirmed  by 
the  history  of  the  several  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  nations  of  Europe,)  that  the  thorough 
maintenance  by  governments  of  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty,  greatly  contributes  to  the 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people, 
over  whom  they  rule,  by  promoting  the  increase 
among  them  of  the  number  of  upright  and  faith- 
ful subjects  and  citizens  ;  men  fearing  God  and 
discharging  their  various  duties  to  His  glory, 
and  the  benefit  of  their  country. 

We  may,  moreover,  confidently  appeal  to  our 
rulers  and  fellow  subjects,  in  confirmation  of  the 
fact,  that  the  Society  of  Friends  have  not  abused 
the  privileges  conferred  upon  them,  and  that  the 
various  enactments  in  favor  of  the  full  and  free 
exercise  of  religion  by  those  who  differ  from  the 
Established  Church,  have  worked  well  for  our 
beloved  country. 

We  would,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  respect- 
fully but  earnestly  crave  that  the  measures  of 
mercy  and  justice  may  be  extended  to  our  op- 
pressed brethren  in  Norway,  and  particularly, 

lstly.  That  they  may  be  secured  by  law  in  the 
undisturbed  exercise  of  public  worship,  accord- 
ing to  their  conscience.  flfl 

2ndly.  That  marriages  solemnized  according^ 
to  their  own  usages,  may  be  declared  valid  in 
law. 
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3rdly.  That  they  may  be  exempt  from  all  com- 
pulsion to  submit  their  children  to  water  baptism, 
or  any  other  religious  rite  from  which  they  con- 
scientiously dissent. 

4thly.  That  their  solemn  affirmation  may  be 
received  as  a  substitute  for  an  oath  in  all  cases, 
a  false  affirmation  being,  at  the  same  time,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  pains  and  penalties  as  perjury. 

5thly.  That  they  may  be  relieved  from  the 
harassing  and  oppressing  proceedings  to  which 
they  ai-e  now  subjected  in  reference  to  ecclesias- 
tical demands,  and  rates  for  the  support  of  the 
schools. 

May  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  guide 
and  assist  your  deliberations  in  this  matter,  to 
the  effectual  relief  of  tender  consciences,  and  to 
the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  your  country, 
and  the  glory  of  God  ! 

Given  forth  by  the  meeting  aforesaid,  this 
Third  day  of  the  First  month,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-five." 

This  Address  bears  the  signatures  of  fifty- 
eight  Friends. 


AMELIA  OPIE. 
(Abridged  from  the  Norfolk  News.") 

"  Norwich  was  distinguished,  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  last  century,  as  the  birth-place 
and  residence  of  many  eminent  men  and  women, 
who  were  not  merely  ornaments  to  this  city,  but 
benefactors  to  the  world  at  lai'ge.  Amongst 
these,  and  we  fear  we  may  with  some  truth  say 
the  only  remaining  one,  was  Amelia  Opie,  who, 
as  announced  in  the  News  of  last  week,  died  at 
her  residence,  on  the  Castle  Meadow,  on  the  2d 
instant,  at  the  good  old  age  of  84. 

"  Amelia  Opie  was  the  only  daughter  of  Dr. 
James  Alderson,  a  physician  resident  in  this 
city,  and  cousin  of  the  present  eminent  judge, 
Baron  Alderson.  Deprived,  at  an  early  age,  by 
death,  of  the  care  of  her  maternal  parent,  Ame- 
lia was  committed  to  the  superintendence  of  a 
lady  of  considerable  ability,  with  whom  she  spent 
many  years  of  her  early  life,  and  by  whom  her 
love  of  literary  pursuits  was  anxiously  fostered. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  age  of  32,  about 
three  years  after  her  marriage,  that  she  ventured 
to  offer  any  of  her  literary  compositions  to  the 
world.  Of  these  we  shall  speak  presently.  In 
the  meantime,  let  us  see  under  what  circumstan- 
ces, and  by  what  associations,  her  early  life  was 
moulded.  On  this  subject,  a  biographer  in  one 
of  the  metropolitan  journals  observes,  that  'The 
long  wars  of  George  the  Third's  time  largely  in- 
fluenced the  fate  of  this  lady,  as  they  did,  in- 
deed, that  of  most  people  in  England.  One 
effect  of  those  wars  in  an  insular  kingdom  like 
ours  was  to  shut  up  our  towns  with  their  peculi- 
arities, and  to  preserve  a  state  of  manners  which 
had  disappeared  from  the  world,  unless  it  be  in 
some  remote  German  districts,  or  in  some  prirui- 
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tive  communities  in  New  England.  Lichfield  is 
still  renowned  for  its  departed  literary  coterie 
and  their  conceits  and  pedantries ;  and  Norwich 
was  very  like  Lichfield — only  with  less  senti- 
mentality, and  with  some  additional  peculiarities 
of  its  own.  It  had  its  cathedral,  but  neither  the 
proverbial  dulness  nor  the  all-conquering  high- 
churchism  of  most  cathedral  towns.  The  libe- 
rality of  good  Bishop  Bathurst  prevented  the  lat- 
ter during  the  long  course  of  his  episcopate ;  and 
the  manufactures  of  Norwich  preserved  it  from 
stagnation.  It  is  true  that  when  invasion  was 
expected,  the  Church  and  Tory  gentry  set  a 
watch  upon  the  cathedral,  lest  the  dissenters 
should  bum  it  for  a  beacon  to  "Boney;"  and 
the  manufacturers  who  were  of  liberal  opinions 
were  not  accepted  as  volunteers,  but  were  sim- 
ply entrusted  with  the  business  of  providing  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  women  and  children  into 
the  interior,  whenever  the  French  should  have 
landed  at  Yarmouth  or  Cromer.  But  still,  while 
Bishop  Bathurst  touched  his  hat  to  the  leading- 
dissenters  of  the  place,  and  Norwich  goods  were 
in  demand  for  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  mar- 
kets, the  old  city  could  not  stagnate,  like  some 
other  cathedral  towns.  The  weavers,  descended 
from  the  French  and  Flemish  immigrants  who 
had  sought  refuge  in  our  Protestant  country,  were 
growing  more  and  more  peculiar,  narrow,  and 
obstinate — smaller  in  mind  and  body  with  each 
generation,  and  sure  to  ruin  the  trade  of  the  city 
by  their  pedantry  about  their  work,  and  obsti- 
nacy about  wages,  whenever  the  time  should 
come  for  the  world  to  be  thrown  open  by  a  peace. 
The  French  taught  in  schools  was  such  as  was 
found  to  be  unintelligible  when  the  peace  at 
length  arrived — taught  as  it  was  by  an  aged 
powdered  monsieur  and  an  elderly-flowered  mad- 
ame,  driven  from  France  long  before,  and  rather 
catching  their  pupils'  Norfolk  pronunciation  of 
French,  than  conveying  the  Parisian  to  them. 
But  it  was  beginning  to  be  known  that  there 
was  such  a  language  as  German,  out  of  the  count- 
ing-houses, and  that  Germany  was  beginning  to 
have  a  literature ;  and  in  due  time  there  was  a 
young  man  there  who  had  actually  been  in  Ger- 
many, and  who  was  translating  "  Nathan  the 
Wise."  When  William  Taylor  became  eminent 
as  almost  the  only  German  scholar  in  England, 
old  Norwich  was  very  proud,  and  grew,  to  say 
the  truth,  excessively  conceited.  She  was  (and 
she  might  be)  proud  of  her  Sayers ;  and  Dr. 
Sayers  was  a  scholar.  She  boasted  of  having 
produced  several  men  who  had  produced  books 
of  one  sort  or  another;  and  to  produce  a  book  of 
any  sort  was  a  title  to  reverence  in  those  days. 
She  boasted  of  her  intellectual  supper  parties, 
where,  amidst  a  pedantry  which  would  now  make 
Laughter  "  hold  both  his  sides,"  there  was  much 
that  was  pleasant  and  salutary;  and,  finally,  she 
called  herself  the  Athens  of  England.  If  Mr. 
Windham's  family  could  be  induced  to  publish 
all  his  papers,  there  would,  we  believe,  be  found 
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some  curious  lights  thrown  on  the  social  condi- 
tion of  old  Norwich  in  the  time  of  the  war.  And 
some  lawyers  and  politicians — Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh for  one — who  went  that  circuit  in  their 
early  professional  days,  used  to  talk  of  the  city 
and  its  illustrious  citizens  in  a  strain  of  compli- 
ment which  had  much  amusement,  if  not  satire, 
in  it.  They  kindly  brought  fresh  ideas  to  Nor- 
wich, and  in  return  were  duly  venerated,  and 
extremely  amused  by  so  perfect  a  specimen  of  a 
provincial  city  up  in  a  corner,  which  called  itself 
Athens.' 

''Such  is  Norwich  said  to  have  been  during 
the  youthful  days  of  Amelia  Alderson,  and  she 
grew  up  a  fine,  intellectual,  and  even  beautiful 
woman,  having  amongst  her  friends  the  character 
of  a  cheerful  and  fashionable,  but  noble-minded 
and  benevolent  lady.  At  the  age  of  29,  she  be- 
came the  second  wife  of  John  Opie,  Esq.,  R.  A., 
who  had  begun  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  a 
painter  of  some  note.  Mr.  Opie  was  a  native  of 
St.  Agnes,  near  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  where,  while 
yet  very  young,  he  exhibited  a  considerable  tal- 
ent for  art,  insomuch  that  his  genius  attracted 
the  attention  of  Dr.  Walcot  (Peter  Pindar),  who 
became  his  ardent  patron,  and  who  prophesied 
that  his  young  friend  would  turn  out  one  of  the 
greatest  painters  the  world  had  seen.  In  this, 
however,  the  worthy  doctor  was  mistaken.  The 
great  talent  which  had  been  evinced  by  the  con- 
tinental lovers  of  the  fine  arts  was  not  then  so 
generally  known  in  this  country,  as  it  came  to  be 
a  few  years  subsequently,  and  the  standard,  there- 
fore, by  which  the  doctor  measured  the  excellen- 
cies of  his  protege  was  not  of  the  very  highest 
order.  Mr.  Opie,  however,  was  no  mean  artist, 
nevertheless,  and  perhaps,  when  we  consider  the 
necessarily  limited  experience  which  fell  to  his 
share,  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  the  stride 
which  he  made  towards  eminence  was  enormous. 
He  visited  London  in  1781,  and  acquired  celeb- 
rity by  some  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  by  some  which  he  painted 
for  the  Boydell  and  Macklin  galleries.  In  1786, 
he  was  admitted  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, and  an  academician  in  the  following  year. 

"  Two  or  three  years  after  her  marriage,  Mrs. 
Opie  began  to  acquire  some  reputation  as  a  wri- 
ter. Amongst  her  literary  productions,  which 
earned  her  a  continental  reputation,  were  her 
'  Simple  Tales,'  in  four  volumes,  180G ;  '  New 
Tales,'  four  volumes,  1818 ;  'Temper,  or  Do- 
mestic Scenes,'  a  tale  in  three  volumes;  'Tales 
of  the  Heart,'  four  volumes,  &c. 

"As  years  rolled  on,  they  brought  with  them 
a  change  in  Mrs.  Opie  which  astonished  the  lit- 
erary and  religious  world.  Many  of  her  former 
works  were,  as  we  have  been  informed,  called  in 
from  the  publishers,  and  Mrs.  Opie,  it  was 
whispered,  had  forsaken  the  fashionable  world, 
and  allied  herself  with  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Some  have  attributed  this  change  to  any  other 
cause  than  a  conviction  of  the  rightfulness  of  her 


new  course,  and  have  jeered  at  the  supposed 
want  of  ease  and  comfort  with  which  Mrs.  Opie 
seemed  to  be  oppressed  when  first  wedded  to  her 
new  attire,  and  to  habits  so  at  variance  with 
those  which  had  characterized  the  former  part  of 
her  life.  That  the  change,  however,  resulted 
otherwise  than  from  a  sincere  conviction  of  duty 
is  a  most  gratuitous  assumption,  as  is  amply 
proved  by  the  consistency  of  all  her  subsequent 
conduct,  due  allowance  being  of  course  made  for 
the  difficulties  with  which  so  vast  a  change  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  accompanied. 

"  We  may  here  remark,  on  the  authority  of 
one  who  knew  her  well,  that  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  in  the  depth  and  reality  of  the 
change,  which  sceptics  alone  would  call  in  ques- 
tion. The  change  was  real,  and  led  her  to  for- 
sake  the  world  and  all  its  vanities,  whilst  she  was 
still  able  to  enjoy  the  social  and  intellectual  plea- 
sure in  which  she  had  formerly  so  much  delight- 
ed, subject  to  the  restraining  influences  of  the 
Spirit  of  truth.  Her  pious  life  may  well  be  a 
lesson  to  many  who  have  never  been  exposed  to 
the  same  fascinating  allurements  and  pleasures 
as  Amelia  Opie. 

"  Mrs.  Opie's  literary  labors  were  now  directed 
into  a  different  channel.  In  the  place  of  novels, 
having  a  somewhat  indefinite  morale,  she  devoted 
herself  to  the  direct  injunction  of  Christian  du- 
ties, and  warns  her  fellow-creatures  against  the 
vices  into  which  all  are  in  danger  of  falling. 
Hence  we  have  her  powerfully  written  '  Illustra- 
tions of  Lying,'  published  in  the  year  1825,  a 
work  which  has  been  thought  to  be  well  calcula- 
ted to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of 
youthful  readers.  In  1828,  Mrs.  Opie  published 
a  volume  under  the  title  of  '  Detraction  Dis- 
played,' the  object  of  which  was,  as  said,  to  ex- 
pose that  most  common  of  all  vices  in  every  rank 
or  class  of  society,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant, 
from  the  master  to  the  valet,  from  the  mistress 
to  the  maid,  from  the  most  learned  to  the  most 
ignorant,  from  the  man  of  genius  to  the  meanest 
capacity.  As  to  Mrs.  Opie's  abilities  as  a  writer, 
there  are  many  opinions  ;  all,  however,  acknow- 
ledge that  her  works  evince  a  great  power  to  ex- 
cite the  feelings  of  the  reader ;  and  in  the  late 
Miss  Sedgwick's  letters,  written  from  abroad, 
and  published  in  1841,  occur  the  following  re- 
marks :  '  I  owed  Mrs.  Opie  a  grudge  for  having 
made  me  in  my  youth,  cry  my  eyes  out  over  her 
stories,  but  her  fair  cheerful  face  forced  me  to 
forget  it.  She  long  foreswore  the  world  and  its 
vanities,  and  adopted  the  Quaker  faith  and  cos- 
tume ;  but  I  fancied  that  her  elaborate  simplicity, 
and  the  fashionable  little  train  in  her  pretty  satin 
gown,  indicated  how  much  easier  it  is  to  adopt  a 
theory  than  to  change  one's  habits.' 

"  Of  Mrs.  Opie's  character,  during  the  quarter 
of  a  century  that  she  spent  as  a- member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  a  writer  in  the  Daily  News 
observes  :  '  She  tended  her  father  unremittingly 
in  his  decline;   she  improved  greatly  in  balance 
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of  mind  and  evenness  of  spirits  during  her  long 
and  close  intimacy  with  the  Gurneys ;  and  there 
never  was  any  doubt  about  her  beneficent  dispo- 
sition, shown  by  her  family  devotedness,  no  less 
than  by  her  bounty  to  the  poor.  Her  majestic 
form  moved  through  the  narrowest  streets  of  the 
ancient  city  ;  and  her  bright  face  was  seen  light- 
ing up  the  most  wretched  abodes.  The  face 
never  lost  its  brightness,  nor  the  heart  its  youth- 
fulness  and  gaiety.  She  was  a  merry  laugher  in 
her  old  age,  and  even,  if  the  truth  be  spoken, 
still  a  bit  of  a  romp — ready  for  bo-peep  and  hide- 
and-seek,  in  the  midst  of  a  morning  call,  or  at 
the  end  of  a  grave  conversation.  She  enjoyed 
showing  prim  young  Quaker  girls  her  ornaments, 
plumes,  and  satins,  and  telling  when  she  wore 
them;  and,  when  in  Paris,  she  ingenuously  ex- 
hibited in  her  letters  to  her  Quaker  friends  the 
conflict  in  her  feelings  when  Louis  Philippe,  at- 
tended by  his  staff,  stopped  to  converse  with  her 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  when  the  Queen  of 
the  French  requested  her  to  appoint  an  evening 
for  a  party  at  the  Tuileries.  She  made  a  plea- 
sant joke  of  the  staring  of  the  Parisians  at  her 
little  grey  bonnet,  and  sighed  and  prayed  that 
she  might  not  be  puffed  up  by  all  the  rest.  She 
was  not  really  spoilable,  and  her  later  years  were 
full  of  grace  and  kindliness.  She  suffered  much 
from  rheumatic  lameness,  but  with  great  cheer- 
fulness on  the  whole — almost  merrily.  She  was 
cordially  respected,  and  will  be  vividly  remem- 
bered for  life  by  many  who  have  long  forgotten 
her  early  fame,  or  perhaps  had  scarcely  heard  of 
it.  She  was  a  striking  picture  in  the  childhood 
of  some  who  are  now  elderly,  when  her  stately 
form  was  seen,  half  a  century  ago,  among  the  old 
elms  in  her  father's  garden ;  and  she  will  ever 
be  a  picture  in  the  minds  of  such  young  people 
as  saw  her  seated,  as  upright  as  ever,  but  with 
her  crutches  behind  her,  at  her  sofa-table,  in  her 
cheerful  room  on  the  Castle  Meadow,  any  time 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  Taylors,  the 
Sayers,  the  Smiths,  the  Enfields — have  long 
been  gone;  and  now,  with  Amelia  Opie,  dies  the 
last  claim  of  the  humbled  city  to  the  literary 
prominence  which  was  so  dear  to  it  in  the  last 
century.' 

"  Such  is  the  best  history  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  lady,  who 
died  with  the  love  and  respect  of  all  who  had  the 
advantage  of  an  acquaintance  with  her  many  ex- 
cellencies. Our  account  is  gathered  from  many 
sources,  but  is  not  so  minute  as  we  could  have 
desired." — London  Friend. 


All  excess  is  ill  ;  but  drunkenness  is  of  the 
worst  sort.  It  spoils  health,  dismounts  the  mind, 
and  unmans  men.  It  reveals  secrets,  is  quarrel- 
some, lascivious,  impudent,  dangerous,  and  mad. 
In  fine,  he  that  is  drank  is  not  a  man  ;  because 
he  is  so  long  void  of  reason,  that  distinguishes  a 
man  from  a  beast.  Penn. 
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COLONIZATION  IN  AFRICA  AND  THE  RUM  TRADE. 
Concluded  from  page  319. 

That,  in  case  a  purchase  could  be  effected 
without  the  rum,  I  should  cause  the  amount  put 
on  board  by  the  Society,  to  be  started  into  the 
sea.    These  were  my  instructions. 

On  arriving  at  Cape  Palmas,  I  found  the  na- 
tives ready  and  willing  to  dispose  of  their  terri- 
tory, to  receive  our  laws,  &c.  The  palaver  was 
opened,  but  broken  up  in  consequence  of  the 
lack  of  the  usual  dash  of  rum.  It  was  again 
opened,  and  although  I  had  used  all  influence 
with  lobhy  members  for  some  day  or  two,  yet 
hours  were  spent  in  this  Rum  Palaver,  ere  we 
could  come  to  terms ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  few 
more  earnest  and  effective  temperance  lectures 
were  ever  delivered,  than  on  that  same  Cape 
Palmas,  on  that  famous  palaver-day.  After  the 
purchase,  the  vessel  was  discharged  of  all  its 
cargo,  excepting  16  bbls.  of  rum.  Agreeably  to 
my  instructions,  I  went  on' board,  and  had  these 
hoisted  on  deck,  their  bungs  knocked  out,  and 
their  contents  discharged  into  the  sea ;  the  scup- 
pers of  the  old  brig  Ann  streaming  for  near  half 
an  hour  with  pure  New  England  white  face,  much 
to  the  distress  of  the  little  fry  alongside,  and  to 
the  disgust  of  the  Jack  Tars  on  board,  who  con- 
sidered me  little  less  than  mad.  Four  bbls. 
were  landed,  one  placed  in  the  apothecary  shop 
for  use  in  making  tinctures,  &c,  and  the  other 
three  stowed  away  in  the  dark  end  of  our  ware- 
house, where  I  saw  them  intact,  more  than  three 
years  afterwards,  and  they  were  inventoried  as  a 
part  of  the  apothecary  establishment  to  my  suc- 
cessor. 

On  the  29th  page  of  the  appendix  to  the  third 
Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  you  will  see  the  deed  of  Maryland 
in  Liberia,  and  a  schedule  of  the  articles  paid  in 
consideration  therefbr,  among  which  no  rum  is. 
I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  Ma- 
ryland in  Liberia,  into  which  you  will  see  the 
temperance  principle  is  engrafted  as  a  part  and 
parcel.  By  articles  2  and  3,  you  can  see  that 
no  one  can  become  a  citizen  without  signing  the 
total  abstinence  pledge,  and  no  person  can  hold 
an  office  who  traffics  in  ardent  spirits,  or  uses  it, 
except  in  cases  of  sickness. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  principle  has  been 
strictly  adhered  to  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws  of  that  colony  under  the  Constitution. 
Doubtless  there  have  been  cases  of  the  clandes- 
tine introduction  of  different  liquors  into  the 
colony,  and  that  some  few  have  always  been  op- 
posed to  the  law  on  that  subject,  but  smuggling 
cannot  be  entirely  suppressed,  and  liberty  of 
opinion  and  speech  is  tolerated  in  Maryland  in 
Liberia.  Since  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of 
independence,  many  have  advocated  a  change  of 
the  Constitution  in  regard  to  the  traffic  in  spirits, 
but  I  believe  a  majority  are  opposed  to  any 
' change. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  the  Maryland 
State  Colonization  Society  has,  from  the  begin- 
ning, maintained  one  uniform,  consistent  course 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  conforming  entirely 
with  their  public  documents. 

Your  fourth  interrogatory  seems  to  infer  that 
the  Maryland  State  Colonization  Society,  and 
the  Chesapeake  and  Liberia  Trading  Company, 
are  connected  through  me.  This  is  not  so.  I 
am  the  Agent  of  both  Associations,  it  is  true, 
but  I  cannot  see  how  that  connects  them  any 
more  than  it  would  either  of  them  to  the  Church, 
Masonic  or  Odd  Fellow  Associations,  to  which  I 
might  belong  ;  or  that  the  Pennsylvania  Coloni- 
zation Society  is  connected  with  the  Methodist 
Church,  of  which  you  are  a  preacher.  But  this 
is  not  important,  as  I  can  assure  you  that  since 
the  organization  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Liberia 
Trading  Company,  I  have  been  its  only  Agent, 
made  all  its  contracts,  and  fitted  out  every  ves- 
sel transporting  emigrants  to  Liberia,  (and  it  has 
sent  no  vessel  without  emigrants,)  and  in  no  one 
instance  has  that  Company  bought  or  sold,  or  in 
any  way  been  interested  in  any  distilled  liquor, 
as  an  article  of  trade  or  use  on  board,  except  as 
a  medicine  in  case  of  sickness  among  the  emi- 
grants. The  Company,  at  the  commencement  of 
its  operations,  shipped  largely  of  merchandize 
fitted  for  the  Liberia  trade  and  consumption,  but 
never  liquor  of  any  kind,  save  porter  and  ale,  and 
these  seldom. 

I  believe  I  have  answered  ycur  questions  en- 
tirely, and  I  hope  to  your  satisfaction  ;  that  they 
will  seem  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  those 
who  induced  you  to  ask  them,  I  have  little  hope. 
The  promulgation  of  temperance  principles  in 
Annual  Reports  by  the  Maryland  State  Coloni- 
zation Society,  under  the  direction  of  its  Presi- 
dent, for  over  twenty  years,  we  must  consider  as 
"Moses  and  the  Prophets,"  and  those  disposed  to 
doubt  and  cavil,  would  hardly  be  convinced, 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 

I  have  extended  this  communication  far  be- 
yond the  limits  intended,  and  the  pressure  of 
business  has  forced  me  to  write  even  worse  than 
common,  but  I  trust  you  can  decipher  it,  at  least 
enough  for  your  purpose,  whatever  it  may  be. 
With  much  respect, 

Your  very  ob't  serv't, 

James  Hall,  Jljent,  d-c. 

Colonization  Herald."] 


AFRICAN  COTTON. 

France  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
a  cotton  producing  country.  The  very  full  and 
explicit  details  given  by  our  Paris  correspondent, 
some  weeks  since,  on  the  increased  cultivation 
of  cotton  in  Algeria,  certainly  denote  that  not 
without  rcason  does  the  French  government  be- 
lieve that  in  a  few  years  Prance  will  grow  on  its 
own  soil  cottnn  enough  for  its  own  manufactur- 
ing wants. — Doily  Rryistcr. 
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THE  SEVENTEEN  YEAR  LOCUST. 

This  insect  is  well  known  to  belong  to  a  dif- 
ferent family,  and  to  be  quite  unlike  the  locust 
of  the  East,  so  destructive  to  vegetation  in  Ara- 
bia, Syria,  Persia,  and  in  Egypt.  This  was  a 
winged  grasshopper,  annual,  voracious,  and  mi- 
gratory, and  is  still  a  common  article  of  food  in 
those  countries,  especially  in  times  of  scarcity. 
Our  locust,  on  the  other  hand,  lives  in  colonies, 
each  colony  being  confined  to  its  own  district. 
Dr.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  has  ascertained  the  lo- 
cation, and  the  year  of  maturity,  of  at  least  fif- 
teen such  colonies  in  our  country;  and  as  each  of 
these  has  a  different  year  of  appearing,  it  follows 
that  every  year  in  the  seventeen,  except  two,  is 
"  locust  year"  in  some  portion  of  the  country. 
In  Pennsylvania  for  instance,  there  are  at  least 
two  colonies,  the  periods  of  return  being  for 
Pittsburg  and  vicinity,  1815,  1832,  and  1819. 
So,  the  duration  of  our  locust's  life  is  not 
one  year  only,  like  the  Egyptian,  but  seventeen 
years,  all  but  a  few  weeks  of  which  is  passed 
in  the  pupa  state  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

It  is  remarkable  that  just  so  many  years  and 
months  should  be  required  to  mature  this  little 
animal ;  but  so  it  is,  and  so  nicely  adapted  is  its 
economy  to  this  precise  time,  that  it  may  be 
doubted,  if  exhumed  even  a  few  days  before  its 
appointed  period,  whether  it  would  survive  the 
injury.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  days  since,  a 
friend,  residing  in  the  western  part  of  Philadel- 
phia, presented  the  writer  with  four  locusts  in 
the  pupa  state,  which  he  had  taken  carefully 
from  just  beneath  the  earth's  surface  in  his  gar- 
den. The  insects  were  lively;  moved  forwards 
slowly  and  awkwardly,  but  backwards  with  much 
greater  facility.  They  were  placed  upon  the 
earth,  under  a  broad  glass  with  an  open  top, 
through  which  twigs  were  inserted  into  the 
earth,  with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  they 
would  ascend  these,  and  cast  their  tunic.  They 
seemed  restless,  and  when  visited  a  few  hours 
after,  had  made  efforts  to  penetrate  the  earth, 
not  one  being  on  the  sticks.  It  was  warm,  and 
they  had  been  placed  where  the  sun  never  comes; 
they  were  now  transferred  to  a  spot  where  the 
sun  had  lately  fallen,  but  not  in  his  rays.  To- 
wards evening  they  seemed  feeble,  and  one  was 
unable  to  help  himself  from  his  back,  upon 
which  he  had  tumbled.  Not  an  effort  seemed  to 
have  been  made  to  climb  a  twig,  but,  in  obedi- 
ence to  their  instinct,  they  strove  to  re-enter  the 
earth,  from  which,  in  violation  of  a  law  of  their 
being,  they  had  been  taken  a  few  days  too  soon. 
I  was  not  disappointed  on  the  following  morning 
to  find  that  they  had  all  perished. 

But  though  we  may  not  disinter  this  little 
creature  too  soon,  yet,  when  it  has  eaten  its  fill, 
when  its  organs  are  mature,  and  its  time  is  fully 
come,  it  is  wonderful  with  what  exactness  in 
time,  with  what  vigor  and  persistence  under  op- 
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position,  it  strives  to  obey  the  law  under  which 
it  has  been  placed. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  May, 
1851,  (which  was  overcast  but  warm,)  the  writer 
was  in  one  of  the  green  and  shaded  lanes  a  mile 
or  two  north  of  Philadelphia,  and  heard  the  first 
low  murmurs  from  a  few  of  the  ten  thousands  of 
this  insect  which  clung  to  or  ci'awled  upon  the 
shrubs  and  boughs  of  a  garden  and  adjacent 
grove.  The  sound  was  distinct  but  ventrilo- 
quous,  always  seeming  distant  even  though  the 
insect  was  within  a  few  feet.  Others  jpined  the 
choir,  and  soon  the  murmur  swelled  and  height- 
ened into  a  hum  much  resembling  that  of  a  boy's 
top.  The  sun  began  to  break  through  the 
clouds,  and  the  insect  chorus  every  minute  grew 
louder  and  more  guttural,  till  the  whole  colony 
seemed  to  have  united  in  producing  a  melody, 
by  no  means  disagreeable,  but  not  unlike  that  of 
a  distant  frog-pond.  And  here,  on  a  well  rolled 
gravelled  walk,  was  exhibited  abundant  evidence 
of  the  untired  and  successful  labors  of  this  tiny 
creature  to  escape  from  the  earth ;  for,  insect  as 
he  is,  he  had  outlived  the  former  lord  of  the 
soil;  the  tree  from  which  hejiad  fallen  had  dis- 
appeared ;  the  loose  turf  he  had  penetrated 
seventeen  years  before,  in  his  descent,  was  re- 
placed by  a  thick  bed  of  gravel,  well  compacted; 
and  in  his  return  from  his  dark  abode  to  the  joy 
and  light  of  day,  a  matured  and  perfect  being, 
he  had  encountered  this  (to  all  human  reason) 
insuperable  barrier.  But  he  was  not  deterred 
from  an  effort ;  he  used  the  means,  that  He,  who 
eares  for  all  his  creatures,  had  bestowed  upon 
him;  and  with  what  success  might  be  seen  by 
the  hundreds  of  perforations  in  the  gravel  walk  ! 

The  sight  was  impressive  to  me,  and,  I  confess, 
an  incentive  to  press  steadily  on  through  what- 
ever obstructions  may  be  placed  in  the  way, 
knowing  that  "  in  due  season  we  shall  reap  if 
we  faint  not." 

The  locust  takes  no  food  in  its  winged  state ; 
has  no  sting,  properly  so  called;  and,  with  one 
exception,  is  quite  harmless.  Yet,  it  should  be 
known  to  the  boys  everywhere,  that  hardly  a 
day  passes  without  one  or  more  receiving  a 
wound  from  this  insect,  which  has  caused  a  pain- 
ful and  speedy  death.  It  occurs  in  this  wise  : 
the  female  is  furnished  with  a  strong  sharp  in- 
strument, called  an  ovipositer,  with  which  she 
scores  the  young  twigs  of  trees  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  her  eggs ;  being  thus  armed,  it  is 
not  strange  that,  when  collected  in  numbers,  and 
thrust  into  a  hat  upon  the  boy's  head,  she  should 
sometimes  drive  her  lancet  into  the  scalp,  pro- 
ducing a  fatal  inflammation. 


RANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

and  Capital  of 


The  more  merciful  acts  thou  dost,  the  more 
mercy  thou  wilt  receive  :  and  if  with  a  charitable 
employment  of  thy  temporal  riches,  thou  gainest 
eternal  treasure,  thy  purchase  is  infinite  :  thou 
wilt  have  found  the  art  of  multiplying  indeed.  , 


According  to  their  Population, 
each  State. 

Rank.      States.  Pop.  in  1850. 

1  New  York,  3,079,000 

2  Pennsylvania,  2,312,000 

3  Ohio,  1,977,000 

4  Virginia,  1,381,000 

5  Tennessee,  1,003,000 

6  Kentucky,  1,002,000 

7  Massachusetts,  993,000 

8  Indiana, 

9  Georgia, 

10  North  Carolina 

11  Illinois, 

12  Alabama, 

13  Missouri, 

14  South  Carolina,  655,000 

15  Mississippi,  593,000 

16  Maine, 

17  Maryland, 

1 8  Louisiana, 

19  New  Jersey, 

20  Michigan, 


989,000 
879,000 
869,000 
852,000 
772,000 
684,000 


583,000 
583,000 
501,000 
400,000 
396,000 


21  Connecticut,  371,000 

22  N.  Hampshire,  318,000 

23  Vermont,  314,000 

24  Wisconsin,  304,000 

25  Arkansas,  208,000 

26  California,  200,000 

27  Iowa,  192,000 

28  Texas,  188,000 

29  Rhode  Island,  148,000 

30  Delaware,  92,000 

31  Florida,  88,000 
Territories,  &c,  "  161,000 
Indians,56  tribes  in  all,  300,000 

Total  pop.  of  U.S.,  23,495,000 


Capitals. 

Albany. 
Harrisburg. 
Columbus. 
Richmond. 
Nashville. 
Frankfort- 
Boston. 
Indianopolis. 
Milledgeville. 
Raleigh. 
Springfield. 
Montgomery. 
Jefferson  City. 
Columbia. 
Jackson. 
Augusta. 
Annapolis. 
New  Orleans. 
Trenton. 
Detroit. 
New  Haven, 
Hartford. 
Concord. 
Montpelier. 
Madison. 
Little  Rock. 
SJose?Vallejo? 
Iowa  City. 
Austin. 
Providence,&c 
Dover. 
Tallahassee. 


DON  T  MURMUR,  CHRISTIAN. 

Chrysostom  propounds  this  question — "  Was 
Job  miserable  when  he  had  lost  all  that  Cod  had 
given  him?"  and  gives  this  answer— "No;  he 
had  still  that  Cod  who  gave  him  all."  And  is 
not  Christ  thy  treasure  ?  is  not  heaven  thine  in- 
heritance? and  wilt  thou  murmur?  Hast  thou 
not  much  in  hand,  and  more  in  hope  ?  hast  thou 
not  much  in  possession,  but  more  in  reversion  ? 
and  wilt  thou  murmur  ?  Hath  not  God  given 
thee  a  changed  heart,  a  renewed  nature,  and  a 
sanctified  soul  ?  and  wilt  thou  murmur  ?  Hath 
not  God  given  thee  Himself  to  satisfy  thee,  His 
Son  to  save  thee,  His  Spirit  to  lead  thee,  His 
grace  to  adorn  thee,  His  covenant  to  assure  thee, 
His  mercy  to  pardon  thee  ?  and  wilt  thou,  mur- 
mur? Hath  he  not  made  thee  a  friend,  a  bro- 
ther, a  son,  a  bride,  an  heir?  and  wilt  thou 
murmur  ?  Hath  not  God  often  turned  thy  wa- 
ter into  wine,  thy  brass  into  silver,  thy  silver 
into  gold  ?  and  wilt  thou  murmur  ?    When  thou 
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wast  dead,  did  not  he  quicken  thee  ?  and  when 
thou  wast  lost,  did  not  he  seek  thee  ?  and  when 
thou  wast  wounded,  did  not  he  heal  thee  ?  and 
when  thou  wast  falling,  did  not  he  support  thee  ? 
and  when  thou  wast  down,  did  not  he  raise  thee  ? 
and  when  thou  wast  staggering,  did  not  he  esta- 
blish thee  ?  and  when  thou  wast  erring,  did  not 
he  reduce  thee  ?  and  when  thou  wast  tempted, 
did  not  he  succor  thee  ?  and  when  thou  wast  in 
danger,  did  not  he  deliver  thee  ?  and  wilt  thou 
murmur  ?  What !  thou  that  art  so  highly  ad- 
vanced, and  exalted  above  many  thousands  in 
the  world  ?  Murmuring  is  a  black  garment,  and 
it  becomes  none  so  ill  as  saints. — Brooks. 


FBI  ENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  4,  1854. 

The  readers  of  the  Review  are  presented  this 
week  with  the  first  moiety  of  an  able  and  elabo- 
rate address  from  some  members  of  Congress  to 
their  constituents.  This  address,  though  of  con- 
siderable extent,  appears  to  embody  too  much  in- 
teresting information,  on  the  subject  which  it  em- 
braces, to  be  withheld  from  our  readers. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  another  occasion 
will  or  can  arise,  within  the  time  of  the  existing 
generation,  equally  calculated  to  excite  the  feel- 
ings and  awaken  the  fears  of  all  who  have  a  pro- 
per regard  for  the  virtue  or  permanent  prosperity 
of  the  people  of  these  United  States/ with  the 
measure  recently  submitted  to  the  Senate  at 
Washington. 

If  Douglas's  bill,  for  the  establishment  of  one  or 
more  territorial  governments  on  the  west  of  Mis- 
souri, or  any  other  with  similar  provisions  in  re- 
lation to  slavery,  should  obtain  the  concurrence 
of  the  federal  government,  it  will  unquestionably 
be  considered,  on  all  hands,  as  a  triumph  of  the 
slaveholding  interest,  so  complete  and  conclusive, 
as  to  leave  little  more  for  that  interest  to  ask,  or 
for  the  advocates  of  freedom  to  hope.  Indeed, 
the  introduction  ol  such  a  bill  into  Congress,  indi- 
cates a  confidence,  on  the  part  of  the  slavehold- 
ing power,  that  renders  even  plausible  pretences 
no  longer  necessary.  When  the  act  of  1820,  usu- 
ally termed  the  Missouri  compromise  act,  was 
passed,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
statesman  or  politician  in  the  Union,  imagined 
that  any  subsequent  action  of  Congress  could  open 
to  the  inroads  of  slavery,  that  part  of  Louisiana, 
Which  lay  north  of  3G  deg.  30  min.  N.  latitude, 
Missouri  excepted.  We  are  not  to  forget  that  this 
compromise  made  no  provision,  and  entered  into 
no  engagement,  for  admitting,  at  any  future  time, 
the  introduction  of  slavery  on  the  south  of  36  deg. 
30  min.  All  Louisiana  northof  that  line  was  dedica- 
ted forever  to  freedom  ;  all  south  of  it  was  debatea- 


ble  ground.  The  compromise  had  no  relation  to 
future  acquisitions  ;  yet  when  a  large  territory  was 
afterwards  wrested  from  Mexico,'  the  extension  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  line  to  the  Pacific,  was 
claimed,  not  to  establish  freedom  on  the  north  of 
that  parallel— for  that  was  not  then  disputed, — 
but  to  afford  an  excuse  for  the  introduction  of  sla- 
very on  the  south  of  it. 

As  Mexico  had  abolished  slavery  in  all  parts 
under  its  jurisdiction,  the  territory  acquired  from 
that  republic  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  free  soil.  Of  course,  the  admission 
of  slavery  into  any  portion  of  the  territory  thus 
obtained,  was  not  simply  its  toleration  where  al- 
ready established,  but  its  introduction  into  a  re- 
gion from  which  it  was  previously  excluded. 
Such  a  measure,  if  sanctioned  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, would  have  been  a  concession  to  the 
slaveholding  interest  not  previously  made.  But 
amidst  the  unfounded  claims  in  favor  of  the  "  pe- 
culiar institution  " — peculiar,  indeed,  in  a  govern- 
ment founded  upon  the  avowed  equal  rights  of  all 
men,  to  life  and  liberty, — no  pretension  was  raised 
to  any  authority  to  unsettle  or  call  in  question  the 
provision  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  by  which 
slavery  was  forever  excluded  from  the  territory 
embraced  in  Douglas's  bill. 

There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  our  citizens,  if  their  sentiments 
could  be  known,  are  convinced  of  the  glaring  in- 
justice, as  well  as  impolicy,  of  slaveholding;  and 
as  it  is  probable  that  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
the  Nebraska  bill  will  depend  upon  the  apathetic 
acquiescence  or  active  opposition  of  the  people 
at  large,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  public 
voice  may  be  effectually  raised  in  reprobation  of 
this  iniquitous  measure. 


The  brief  notice  which  appears  in  one  of  our 
columns,  respecting  the  culture  of  cotton  in  Alge- 
ria, is  a  corroboration  of  some  of  the  remarks  of 
our  correspondent  C,  as  given  in  preceding  num- 
bers. If  the  French  can  raise  cotton  in  Algeria, 
where  labor  is  not  so  cheap  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  Africa,  surely  the  English  also  may  ob- 
tain it  from  parts  of  the  same  continent  which  are 
accessible  to  them. 


NOTICE— The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Auxiliary 
Bible  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Mulberry 
Street  Meeting  House,  on  Second  day  the  13th 
inst.,  at  7J  o'clock,  P.  M.  Friends  of  both  sexes 
are  particularly  invited  to  attend. 

THEOl'H.  E.  BEKSLEY,  Sec'ry. 
Philada.,  2d  mo.  4,  1854— 2t. 


FRIENDS' 


Robert  Lindsay  and  Frederic  Mackie. — It  is 
stated  in  the  British  Friend,  of  last  month,  that 
these  Friends  have  completed  their  service  in 
New  Zealand,  and  had  proceeded  to  Sidney,  in 
New  South  Wales. 


Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  at  Sand- 
bank, Indiana,  on  the  19th  ult.,  John  A.  Outland, 
of  Parke  county,  Indiana,  to  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Jesse  and  Zilpha  Pul,  of  Sandbank. 


Died, — At  Pawtucket,  on  the  5th  inst,  Jethro 
F.  Mitchell,  of  Middletown,  R.  I.,  an  esteemed 
member  and  elder  of  Rhode  Island  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, aged  nearly  76  years. 

 On  the  20th  of  Twelfth  month,  at  her  resi- 
dence, in  Raysville,  Henry  county,  Indiana,  of 
typhoid  fever,  Hannah,  wife  of  Joel  Pusey,  in  the 
6lst  year  of  her  age,  a  valuable  member  of  Spice- 
land  Monthly  Meeting.  This  dear  Friend  sus- 
tained, through  life,  the  brightness  of  the  Chris- 
tian character,  and  she  awaited  the  approaches 
of  the  undeniable  messenger,  with  calmness  and 
hope,  declaring  that  death  had  no  terror,  nor 
would  the  grave  have  any  victory.  She  was 
enabled  to  impart  much  weighty  and  useful 
counsel  to  those  who  visited  her. 

 On  the  8th  of  Twelfth  month  last,  at  his 

residence,  in  Chatham  county,"  N.  C,  Thomas 
Stout,  a  member  of  Cane  Creek  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, aged  about  71  years. 

 On  the  30th  of  Seventh  month  last,  of  pul- 
monary disease,  Huldah,  wife  of  Jacob  Votaw, 
in  the  27th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Missine- 
wa  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana.  Reposing  on  the 
mercy  of  God,  through  a  crucified  and  risen  Sa- 
viour she  evinced  as  she  approached  the  solemn 
close,  a  foretaste  of  the  joys  to  come— retaining 
her  understanding  and  the  power  of  expression 
to  the  last. 

 On  the  22d  of  the  Twelfth  month  last,  of 

pulmonary  consumption,  Lucinda.  wife  of  Han- 
uel  Hunt,  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age,  a  valuable 
member  of  Richland  Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa. 

The  subjoined  Memorial  has  been  prepared  for 
signatures,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  arrest  the  attention  of  our  philanthropic  citi- 
zens, and  that  they  will  speedily  express  their 
decided  opposition  to  the  flagrant  violation  of  the 
faith  of  government,  as  well  as  disregard  of  the 
prosperity  of  our  common  country,  which  is  at- 
tempted by  the  bill  now  before  Congress  for  the 
establishment  of  territorial  governments  in  Ne- 
braska. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled : — 

The  undersigned  citizens  of  the  State  of*  

respectfnlly,  but  earnestly  remonstrate  against  the 

*  The  name  to  be  filled  with  the  pen. 
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passage  by  Congress  of  any  bill,  which  will  per- 
mit the  introduction  of  slavery,  either  now  or  at 
any  future  period,  into  any  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Nebraska,  or  in  anywise  infringe  upon 
the  eighth  section  of  the  "Act  passed  in  the  year 
1820,"  commonly  called  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise Act,  which  declares,  "  that  in  all  that  terri- 
tory ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  under 
the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  North  of  36 
deg.  30  min.,  North  latitude,  not  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  State  contemplated  by  this  Act, 
Slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than 
as  the  punishment  of  crime,  shall  be  and  is  here- 
by forever  prohibited." 


The  following  report,  though  rather  out  of 
season  is  published  in  the  "  Review"  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Managers  : — 

The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for  the 
Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  First 
month,  2nd,  1854,  the  following  Friends  were 
appointed  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz  : 

Clerk. — Edward  Richie. 

Treasurer. — Richard  Richardson. 

Managers. — John  M.  Whitall,  Joel  Cadbury, 
Israel  H.  Johnson,  Richd.  Richardson,  Thomas 
Lippincott,  Mark  Balderston,  James  Kite,  Chas. 
J.  Allen,  Samuel  Walton,  Benjamin  H.  Pitfield, 
Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  Edward  Sharpless. 

Annual  Report. 
To  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children, 

The  Managers  Report  : 

That  the  Schools  have  been  continued  under 
the  care  of  the  same  teachers  as  last  year,  except 
that  a  new  Principal  has  been  appointed  in  the 
Infant  department ;  the  former  Principal  having 
resigned,  after  having  faithfully  served  the  As- 
sociation for  nearly  sixteen  years.  The  Schools 
have  been  visited  by  committees  of  the  Board 
twice  a  month ;  and  from  their  reports  it  appears, 
that,  in  general,  good  order  has  been  maintained, 
and  that  the  scholars  are  advancing  as  fast  as  can 
be  expected  from  their  circumstances  in  life,  and 
the  irregularity  of  their  attendance.  During  the 
last  few  months,  more  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  writing  of  the  children  in  the  Infant  de- 
partment, and  their  improvement  in  this  branch 
has  been  quite  remarkable.  The  difficulty  of 
satisfactorily  conducting  this  School,  both  as  re- 
gards the  behaviour  of  the  children,  and  their 
advancement  in  their  studies,  has  from  time  to 
time  claimed  the  attention  of  the  Board  ;  and  we 
have  latterly  been  endeavouring  to  render  this 
department  more  efficient.  In  this  effort  we 
have,  we  believe,  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
teachers. 

The  system  of  teaching  Geography  in  concert 
has  been  lately  introduced  in  both  rooms,  we 
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hope  to  advantage.  In  the  Girls'  School  in- 
creased attention  has  been  given  to  Mental 
Arithmetic,  and  one  day  in  the  week  continues 
to  be  devoted  to  sewing.  These  two  branches 
we  consider  especially  important  to  children  of 
the  class  that  come  under  our  care.  A  few  of 
the  more  advanced  girls  being  desirous  to  learn 
English  Grammar,  they  have  lately  commenced 
the  study  of  it. 

The  average  attendance  during  the  year  has 
been  42  in  the  Girls'  School,  and  61  in  the  In- 
fant department.  The  number  now  on  the  list, 
is  68  in  the  former,  and  86  in  the  latter  School. 

A  small  sum  has  been  expended  for  dry-goods 
to  be  made  up  into  clothing  by  the  scholars. 
This  clothing  and  several  pairs  of  shoes  have 
been  distributed  amongst  the  most  destitute  of 
the  children.  The  cost  of  the  shoes  was  $14.91. 

We  have  received  $40  from  the  estate  of 
Abm.  Keyser,  of  Germantown,  being  part  of  a 
sum  left  to  his  executor,  in  trust,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  such  benevolent  institutions  in 
this  city  as  he  might  think  proper. 

Our  income  has  for  several  years  been  inade- 
quate for  the  support  of  the  Schools  ;  and  during 
the  last  two  years  it  has  been  materially  reduced, 
owing  to  the  store  No.  12  North  Front  street 
having  been  for  a  considerable  time  without  a 
tenant.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  deficiency 
will  be  fully  made  up  by  the  liberality  of  Friends; 
and  it  would  be  encouraging  to  the  Managers  to 
receive  from  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  aid 
their  efforts  in  this  way,  such  donations  as  would 
render  our  regular  income  sufficient  for  main- 
taining the  Schools  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
usefulness. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,       Charles  J.  Allen,  Clerk. 
Philadelphia,  12th  mo.  29th,  1853. 


JOHN  Ht.  V.    8,  AND  OUR  ENGLISH  VERSION. 

In  a  note  to  the  last  No.  of  the  "  Review,"  it 
was  suggested  that  the  Greek  word,  in  this  pas- 
sage, rendered  wind,  might  "  be  more  literally 
if  not  more  correctly"  translated  spirit.  This 
remark  having  called  my  attention  to  the  text,  I 
have  again  been  struck  with  its  exceeding  beauty 
and  force  as  given  in  our  English  version.  An 
examination  of  the  original  does  not  lead  mc  to 
concur  with  the  suggestion.  The  word  pneuma 
is  derived  from  pneo,  to  breathe  or  blow.  Hence 
its  original  meaning  is  air  in.  motion,  whether  the 
breath  or  the  wind.  In  the  former  of  these 
senses  it  isuscd  2  Thcss.  ii.  v.  8.  It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand  how  the  word,  in  addition  to  its  literal 
or  primitive  meaning,  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
breath  of  life,  life  itself,  the  life-giving  spirit,  the 
soul,  the  spirit  released  Jrom  the  flesh,  (as  in 
Luke  xxiv.  v.  39,)  and  finally  in  its  most  ex- 
alted sense  to  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  Comforter 
or  the  Holy  Spirit.  Instances  of  its  use  in  all 
theso  senses  excepting  the  last,  frequently  occur 


in  the  Greek  Classics.  It  is  curious  that  our 
English  word  spirit  has  a  similar  origin  from  the 
Latin  spiritus,  and  that  from  spiro  to  breathe. 

The  passage  before  us  affords  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  in  which  our  Redeemer 
condescended  to  adapt  his  discourse  to  the  weak- 
ness of  his  hearers.  His  illustrations  were  fre- 
qently  drawn  from  passing  objects,  the  lilies  of 
the  field,  the  sparrows,  the  fields  white  unto 
harvest.  In  the  present  case  the  wind,  whose 
voice  was  heard  in  the  stillness  of  night,  afforded 
both  an  illustration  and  an  argument.  It  is  plain 
from  the  previous  verses  that  Nicodemus  habitu- 
ally referred  everything  to  the  senses.  _  Spiritual 
operations  were  incomprehensible  to  him.  Our 
Saviour,  condescending  to  his  low  estate,  reminds 
him  that  in  the  case  of  the  wind,  which  one  of 
his  senses  was  wholly  unable  to  discover,  he  did 
not  refuse  to  confide  in  other  testimony — he 
knew  of  its  existence  by  its  results—"  So  is  every 
one  that  is  born  of  the  spirit." 

The  use  of  words  both  in  their  primitive  and 
derived  meaning  is  very  frequent  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  in  other  Greek  writings  ;  and 
although  this  circumstance  may  rarely  occasion 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  true  meaning  of  the 
writer,  it  may  properly  suggest  a  caution  how  we 
tamper  with  our  excellent  version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  faithfulness  of  this  translation 
has  been  so  well  tested  by  the  criticisms  of  friends 
and  opponents  that  it  may  fairly  be  considered 
as  no  longer  in  question ;  nor,  when  we  recall  the 
various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  improve  it,  can 
we  look  for  advantage  from  its  revision. 

While,  however,  we  rely  with  confidence  upon 
the  accuracy  of  our  version,  much  satisfaction  is 
to  be  derived  from  the  careful  perusal  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  original  Greek.  It  will  often 
happen  that  while  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  cor- 
rectly rendered,  something  of  its  full  force  is 
abated  by  the  translation  ;  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  compound  words  which  abound  in  Greek. 
It  may  not  be  possible  to  convey  all  the  ideas 
suggested  by  the  original  word  without  incon- 
venient circumlocution.  He,  therefore,  who  is 
able,  by  an  analysis  of  the  word,  to  discover  its 
primitive  as  well  as  its  derived  meaning,  will 
often  perceive  a  beauty  or  appropriateness 
in  its  use  which  is  lost  to  others.  Let  a  single 
example  illustrate  my  meaning.  In  Matthew  ii., 
v.  6,  the  prophecy  of  Micah,  respecting  our 
Saviour,  is  quoted,  «  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a 
Governor  that  shall  rule  (or  as  in  the  margin 
feed)  my  people  Israel."  Now  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  this  version  could  be  improved— yet 
recurring  to  the  Greek  we  find  the  word  render- 
ed rule  or  feed  is  poimanei,  and  tracing  this  to 
its  roots  we  get  the  original  meaning  of  the  com- 
pound word,"  "  to  take  charge  of  a  flock  as  a 
shepherd  ;"  combining  the  ideas  of  ruling  and 
■  feeding,  and  making  'the  passage  parallel  to  that 
in  which  He  who  is  thus  spoken  of  describes 
•  himself  as  "  the  good  Shepherd." 
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The  facilities  for  the  study  of  Greek  have  lately 
heen  much  increased,  and  are  afforded,  I  believe, 
in  most  of  the  large  institutions  under  the  care 
of  Friends  in  this  country.  Although  very  few 
may  be  able  to  become  proficients  in  it,  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  time  diligently  im- 
proved will  admit  the  student  to  the  true  enjoy- 
ment resulting  from  an  intelligent  perusal  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  original. 

P.  K.  D. 


MEMOIR  OF  JONATHAN  HUTCHINSON. 
(Continued  from  page  251.) 

He  is  the  happy  man  whose  life  e'en  now 
Shows  somewhat  of  that  happier  life  to  come  ; 

 whom  peace,  the  fruit 

Of  virtue,  and  whom  virtue,  fruit  of  faith, 
Prepare  for  happiness  ;  bespeak  him  one 
Content,  indeed,  to  sojourn  while  he  must 
Below  the  skies,  but  having  there  his  home. 

Cowper's  Task. 

"To  .  .  . — The  kind  attentions  and  opi- 
nions of  my  friends  sometimes  humble  me ;  for 
though  I  think  I  behold  in  the  practice  of  Chris- 
tianity a  beautiful  and  inestimable  object  to  aim 
at,  and  am  at  times  concerned  to  recommend  the 
glorious  attainment  of  it  to  others,  yet,  in  press- 
ing after  it,  my  own  conflicts  are  such  that  I  can 
pretty  often  feelingly  apply  to  myself  this  line  of 
one  of  our  admired  poets  : 

4  For  me  scarce  hoping  to  obtain  that  rest.' 
Is  it  not  strange  that,  after  all  I  have  in  mercy 
suffered,  there  should  yet  be  in  me  the  least  in- 
clination to  deviate  from  the  paths  of  holiness 
and  peace,  or  to  linger  in  the  way  of  manifested 
duty  ?  In  spite  of  self-love,  this  is  most  surpri- 
sing, and  must  surely  rank  among  the  most  in- 
contestable proofs  of  a  fallen  nature,  and  of  the 
consequent  need  I  have  of  a  compassionate  and 
powerful  Redeemer.  These  considerations  are 
humbling  to  the  natural  mind ;  but  let  us  not 
faint,  though  I  am  ready  to  think  that  not  only 
myself,  but  many  others  cannot  dwell  much  too 
low  to  be  just  above  despair.  This  might  ap- 
pear almost,  to  some,  a  frightful  sentiment,  but 
it  will  not,  I  believe,  much  alarm  thee ;  for  it 
may  probably  form  a  part  of  thy  experience,  that 
those  who  know  the  most  of  their  Creator  and 
themselves,  are  by  this  knowledge  baptized  into 
deep  humiliation  :  yea,  such  at  seasons  is  their 
abasement,  under  a  view  of  the  Divine  mercy 
and  forbearance  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  own 
omissions  and  commissions  on  the  other,  that, 
with  the  poor  publican,  they  are  not  only  ready 
to  smite  upon  the  breast,  but  are  even  prepared 
to  go  a  little  way  with  the  scribe  also,  in  con- 
cluding themselves  not  as  other  men  are. 

■  "  Here  their  paths  divide  :  it  was  the  effect  of 
his  self- righteousness  to  think  himself  better  than 
others,  but  it  is  that  of  the  Christian's  self-know- 
ledge to  feel  himself  worse  than  those  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted;  so  that,  taking  all  things 
into  acccount,  he  charges  himself,  as  the  great 


apostle  did,  with  being  the  chief  of  sinners.  But 
when  brought  to  such  a  sight  and  sense  as  this, 
may  the  repenting  and  returning  prodigal  never 
forget  that  he  has  a  Saviour,  a  Mediator,  an  Ad- 
vocate with  the  Father;  and  may  he  never  for- 
get tremblingly  to  rejoice  in  him :  for  if  there 
be  a  class  of  mankind  who  are  more  than  others 
the  objects  of  redeeming  love  and  mercy,  it 
might  seem  to  be  these  sinners,  the  unworthiest 
and  vilest  of  the  human  race.  So  that  to  my 
own  often  depressed  mind,  I  would  say,  '  as  thou 
hast  received  mercy,  and  hast  tasted  that  the 
Lord  is  gracious,  see  that  thou  faint  not,  nor 
grow  weary  in  well  doing.'  " 

"To  .  .  . — Whatever  may  be  my  expe- 
rience, I  still  believe  the  only  true  and  safe  rest 
to  consist  in  an  unlimited  surrender  and  submis- 
sion to  the  Divine  will.  And  Oh  !  when  my 
poor  heart  is  now  and  then  softened  into  this 
disposition,  how  precious  is  the  experience ! 
Yes,  my  dear  friend,  though  under  a  sense  of 
the  greatest  unworthiness,  I  may  do  myself  the 
justice  to  say,  that  the  experience  just  alluded  to 
is  indeed  prized  by  me  above  all  price ;  so  that 
neither  gold,  nor  gems,  spices  ner  perfumes,  nor, 
could  it  be  obtained,  even  the  superadded  favor 
of  all  the  princes  in  the  universe,  bear,  in  my 
present  estimate  of  things,  any  comparison  with 
that  situation  of  mind,  wherein  the  denial  of  our 
own  will,  and  the  doing  that  of  the  Creator,  is 
felt  to  be  not  more  a  duty  than  a  delight.  But 
do  not  imagine  from  this  luxuriance  of  expression, 
that  I  am  constantly,  or  even  frequently,  a  pos- 
sessor of  the  inestimable  enjoyment  described. 
No,  I  neither  deserve,  nor  is  it  possible  that  I 
could  bear,  such  a  fruition  long  together,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  that  the  intervals  wherein  it 
is  vouchsafed,  seem 

'Like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between.' 

Yet  let  the  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and  praise 
ascend  before  the  throne  of  mercy,  that  such  sea- 
sons are  ever  known  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
lower  world,  and  that  even  in  its  remotest  soli- 
tudes ;  and  thou  wouldst  find  it  difficult,  my 
friend,  to  meet  with  one  more  secluded,  both  as 
to  body  and  mind,  than  Gedney  often  is  to  me; 
but,  peace,  my  heart !  the  hand  is  blest  that 
gives  and  takes  away." 

To  .  .  . — Former  experience  has  con- 
vinced me  that  though  we  may  have  to  travel 
over  dreary  ground  we  must  not  think  of  taking 
up  a  rest  here,  indeed  that  no  rest  can  be  found 
upon  it,  but  more  probably  a  total  discomfiture 
and  overthrow  both  of  faith  and  practice,  and  I 
am  not  yet  willing  to  die  a  death  so  inglorious  ; 
for  the  Christian  warfare,  erroneous  as  the  gene- 
ral notion  is  concerning  it,  appears  to  me  both 
noble  and  dignified.  Thus  thinking,  I  have  fled 
from  despondency  to  resources  ;  and  whilst  I 
seize  with  eager  gratitude  the  proffered  hand  of 
friendship,  I  search  the  Scriptures,  and  endea- 
vor to  bow  my  soul  before  Him,  who  is  not  only 
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described  therein  as  «  walking  in  darkness,"  but 
as  the  succor  of  the  afflicted.  I  trust  these  en- 
deavors have  not  been  entirely  fruitless,  as  I 
find  myself  enabled  to  lift  up  rny  head  in  hope 
that  all  may  still  work  together  for  good,  to  which 
I  am  further  encouraged  by  the  apprehension, 
that  some  important  truths  have  been  in  the 
course  of  the  present  dispensation,  more  deeply 
than  ever  impressed  upon  my  mind. 

It  appears  to  me  a  good  sign  when  we  can 
relish  scenes  of  affliction,  and  when  we  find  the 
attention  of  our  minds  turning  from  the  dazzling 
objects,  and  slippery  ways  of  gaiety  and  greatness, 
and  gently  inclining,  (for  He  whose  tender  mer- 
cies are  over  all  his  works  does  not  break  that 
which  is  willing  to  bend,) — I  therefore  say 
gently  inclining,  as  I  have  somewhere  seen  it 
agreeably  expressed — 

"  To  bend  to  sorrow's  path  for  that  alone, 
Leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown." 
This,  though  a  true,  appears  a  strange  doctrine, 
not  only  to  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  but  to  those 
who  are  at  ease  in  their  possessions  and  have 
nothing  to  vex  them.  It  would  once  have  ap- 
peared strange  to  me ;  and  though  the  avidity 
with  which,  in  my  most  ignorant  and  unbelieving- 
days  I  pursued  through  a  variety  of  its  fleeting- 
forms,  transitory  and  unsubstantial  enjoyments  ; 
though  the  blind  eagerness  received  an  early  and 
a  severe  cheek,  yet  I  have  even  in  the  cool  of 
the  day  painfully  to  acknowledge  my  journeyings 
from  the  land  of  bondage  to  have  been  by  tardy 
and  devious  steps,  and  my  progress  towards  a 
better  country  to  have  been,  to  be,  attended  with 
many,  I  fear,  voluntary  interruptions  ;  and  after 
all  that  I  have  seen,  heard,  and  felt,  I  find  it  to 
be  still  a  trial  and  at  times  no  small  one,  to  use 
this  world  as  not  abusing  it  ;  and  amidst  divers 
other  instances  wherein  danger  lies,  as  it  were 
in  ambush,  not  to  love  the  dear  relations  and 
friends  which  remain  to  me,  out  of  the  divine 
wili  or  with  a  selfish  and  unsanctified  affection. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


SLAVERY  IN  NEBRASKA. 
The  Representatives  of  Ohio,  to  their  Constituents. 
Washington,  Thursday,  January  19,  1854. 
Fellow  Citizkns  : — As  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  our  duty  to  warn  our  constituencies  when- 
ever imminent  danger  menaces  the  freedom  of 
our  institutions,  or  the  permanency  of  our  Union  : 
such  danger  as,  we  firmly  believe,  now  impends, 
and  we  earnestly  solicit  your  prompt  attention 
to  it. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  bill  for  the 
organization  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  passed 
the  Souse  of  Representatives,  with  an  overwhelm- 
in--  majority.  That  bill  was  based  on  the  principle 
of  excluding  slavery  from  the  new  territory.  It 
was  not  taken  up  for  consideration  in  the  Senate, 
and  consequently  failed  to  become  a  law. 


At  the  present  session  a  new  Nebraska  Bill  has 
been  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories, which,  should  it  unhappily  receive  the 
sanction  of  Congress,  will  open  all  the  unorganized 
territory  of  the  Union  to  the  ingress  of  Slavery. 

We  arraign  this  bill  as  a  gross  violation  of  a 
sacred  pledge ;  as  a  criminal  betrayal  of  precious 
rights ;  as  part  and  parcel  of  an  atrocious  plot  to 
exclude  from  a  vast  unoccupied  region  emigrants 
from  the  Old  World,  and  free  laborers  from  our 
own  states,  and  convert  it  into  a  dreary  region  of 
despotism,  inhabited  by  masters  and  slaves. 

Take  your  maps,  fellow-citizens,  we  entreat 
you,  and  see  what  country  it  is  which  this  bill 
gratuitously,  and  recklessly,  proposes  to  open  to 
Slavery. 

From  the  south-western  corner  of  Missouri 
pursue  the  parallel  of  36  deg.  30  min.  north  lati- 
tude, westwardly  across  the  Arkansas,  across  the 
north  fork  of  the  Canadian  to  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  Texas;  then  follow  the  north-eastern 
boundary  of  Texas  to  the  western  limit  of  New 
Mexico ;  then  proceed  along  that  western  line  to 
its  northern  termination ;  then  again  turn  west- 
wardly, and  follow  the  northern  line  of  New 
Mexico  to  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ; 
then  ascend  northwardly  along  the  crest  of  that 
mountain  range  to  the  line  which  separates  the 
United  States  from  the  British  possessions  in 
North  America,  on  the  49th  parallel  of  north 
latitude;  then  pursue  your  course  eastwardly 
along  that  line  to  the  White  Earth  river,  which 
falls  into  the  Missouri  from  the  north ;  descend 
that  river  to  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri; 
descend  the  Missouri,  along  the  western  boundary 
of  Minnesota,  of  Iowa,  of  Missouri,  to  the  point 
where  it  ceases  to  be  a  boundary  line,  and  enters 
the  state  to  which  it  gives  its  name ;  then  con- 
tinue your  southward  course  along  the  western 
limit  of  that  state  to  the  point  from  which  you 
set  out.  You  have  now  made  the  circuit  of  the 
proposed  Territory  of  Nebraska.  You  have  tra- 
versed the  vast  distance  of  more  than  three  thou- 
sand miles.  You  have  traced  the  outline  of  an 
area  of  485,000  square  miles;  more  than' twelve 
times  as  great  as  that  of  Ohio. 

This  immense  region,  occupying  the  very  heart 
of  the  North  American  continent,  and  larger,  by 
33,000  square  miles,  than  all  the  existing  free 
states,  excluding  California — this  immense  re- 
gion, embracing  all  the  unorganized  territory  of 
the  nation,  except  the  comparatively  insignificant 
district  of  Indian  territory  north  of  Red  River, 
and  between  Arkansas  and  Texas,  and  now  for 
more  than  thirty  years  regarded,  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  the  American  people,  as  con- 
secrated to  freedom,  by  statute  and  by  compact — 
this  immense  region  the  bill  now  before  the 
SenaFe,  without  reason  and  without  excuse,  but 
in  flagrant  disregard  of  sound  policy  and  sacred 
faith,  proposes  to  open  to  Slavery. 

We  beg  your  attention,  fellow  citizens,  to  a  few 
historical  facts. 
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The  original  settled  policy  of  the  United  States, 
clearly  indicated  by  the  Jefferson  Proviso  of 
1784,  and  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  was  non- 
extension  of  Slavery. 

In  1808,  Louisiana  was  acquired  by  purchase 
from  France.  At  that  time  there  were  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  slaves  in  this  Ter- 
ritory, most  of  them  within  what  is  now  the  State 
of  Louisiana ;  a  few  only  further  north,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  Congress,  instead 
of  providing  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  this 
Territory,  permitted  its  continuance.  In  1812  the 
State  of  Louisiana  was  organized,  and  admitted 
into  the  Union  with  Slavery. 

In  1818,  six  years  later,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Territory  of  Missouri  applied  to  Congress  for  au- 
thority to  form  a  State  Constitution,  and  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Union.  There  were  at  that  time 
in  the  whole  territory  acquired  from  France,  out- 
side of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  not  three  thousand 
slaves. 

There  was  no  apology  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  for  the  continuance  of  Slavery.  The 
original  national  policy  was  against  it ;  and  not 
less  the  plain  language  of  the.  treaty  under  which 
the  Territory  had  been  acquired  from  France. 

It  was  proposed,  therefore,  to  incorporate  in  the 
,  bill,  authorizing  the  formation  of  a  State-govern- 
ment, a  provision  requiring  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  new  State  should  contain  an  article  pro- 
viding for  the  abolition  of  existing  slavery,  and 
prohibiting  the  further  introduction  of  slaves. 

This  provision  was  vehemently  and  pertina- 
ciously opposed;  but  finally  prevailed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  decided  vote.  In 
the  Senate  it  was  rejected,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  disagreement  between  the  two  houses,  the 
bill  was  lost. 

At  the  next  session  of  Congress  the  contro- 
versy was  renewed  with  increased  violence.  It 
was  terminated  at  length  by  a  compromise.  Mis- 
souri was  allowed  to  come  into  the  Union  with 
slavery,  but  a  section  was  inserted  in  the  act 
authorizing  her  admission,  excluding  slavery  for- 
ever, from  all  the  territory  acquired  from  France, 
not  included  in  the  new  State,  lying  north  of 
36  deg.  30  min.  We  quote  the  prohibitory  sec- 
tion : — 

"  Sec.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all 
that  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United 
States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies 
north  of  36  deg.  80  min.  of  north  latitude,  and 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  state  contem- 
plated by  this  act,  slavery  and  involuntary  servi- 
tude, otherwise  than  as  the  punishment  of  crimes, 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby  forever  prohibited.'' — Act 
March  6, 1820,  3  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  545. 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  this 
prohibition  was  submitted  by  President  Monroe 
to  his  Cabinet.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  then 
Secretary  of  State;  John  C.  Calhoun  was  Secre- 
tary of  War;  William  H.  Crawford  was  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury ;  and  William  Wirt  was  Attor- 


ney-General. Each  of  these  eminent  men,  three 
of  them  being  from  Slave  States,  gave  a  written 
opinion,  affirming  its  constitutionality,  and  there- 
upon the  act  received  the  sanction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, himself  also  from  a  Slave  State. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  in  history  than  the 
fact,  that  Missouri  could  not  have  been  admitted 
as  a  Slave  State,  had  not  certain  members  from 
the  Free  States  been  reconciled  to  the  measure 
by  the  incorporation  of  this  prohibition  into  the 
act  of  admission.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  this  prohibition  has  been  regarded  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  whole  country  as  a  solemn  compact 
against  the  extension  of  Slavery  into  any  part  of 
the  Territory  acquired  from  France,  lying  north 
of  36  deg.  30  min.,  and  not  included  in  the  new 
State  of  Missouri.  The  same  Act  let  it  be  ever 
remembered,  which  authorized  the  formation  of  a 
Constitution  for  that  State  without  a  clause  for- 
bidding Slavery,  consecrated  beyond  question  and 
beyond  honest  recall,  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
Territory  to  Freedom  and  to  Free  Institutions 
for  ever.  For  more  than  thirty  years — during 
more  than  half  the  period  of  our  national  existence  ' 
under  our  present  Constitution,  this  compact  has 
been  universally  regarded  and  acted  upon  as 
inviolable  American  law.  In  conformity  with  it 
Iowa  was  admitted  as  a  Free  State,  and  Minnesota 
has  been  organized  as  a  Free  Territory. 

It  is  a  strange  and  ominous  fact,  well  calculated 
to  awaken  the  worst  apprehensions,  and  the  most 
fearful  forebodings  of  future  calamity,  that  it  is 
now  deliberately  purposed  to  repeal  this  prohibi- 
tion, by  implication  or  directly — the  latter  cer- 
tainly the  manlier  way — and  thus  to  subvert  this 
compact,  and  allow  Slavery  in  all  the  yet  unor- 
ganized territory. 

We  cannot,  in  this  address,  review  the  various 
pretences  under  which  it  was  attempted  to  cloak 
this  monstrous  wrong;  but  we  must  not  alto- 
gether omit  to  notice  one. 

It  is  said  that  the  territory  of  Nebraska  sus- 
tains the  same  relations  to  slavery  as  did  the  ter- 
ritory acquired  from  Mexico  prior  to  1850,  and 
that  the  pro-slavery  clauses  of  the  bill  are  neces- 
sary to  cany  into  effect  the  compromises  of  that 
year. 

No  assertion  could  be  more  groundless. 

Three  acquisitions  of  territory  have  been  made 
by  treaty.  The  first  was  from  France.  Out  of 
this  territory  have  been  created  the  three  slave 
States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  and 
the  single  free  State  of  Iowa.  The  controversy, 
which  arose  in  relation  to  the  then  unorganized 
portion  of  this  territory  was  closed  in  1820,  by 
the  Missouri  act,  containing  the  Slavery  prohibi- 
tion as  has  been  already  stated.  This  contro- 
versy related  only  to  territory  acquired  from 
France.  The  act  by  which  it  was  terminated, 
was  confined  by  its  own  express  terms  to  the 
same  territory,  and  had  no  relation  to  any  other. 

The  second  acquisition  was  from  Spain.  Flo- 
rida, the  territory  thus  acquired,  was  yielded  to 
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slavery  -without  a  struggle,  and  almost  without  a 
murmur. 

The  third  was  from  Mexico.  The  controversy 
•which  arose  from  this  acquisition  is  fresh  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  American  people.  Out  of  it 
sprang  the  acts  of  Congress,  commonly  known  as 
the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850,  by  one  of 
which  California  was  admitted  as  a  free  State ; 
while  two  others,  organizing  the  Territories  of 
New  Mexico  and  Utah,  exposed  all  the  residue 
of  the  recently  acquired  territory  to  the  invasion 
of  slavery. 

These  acts  were  never  supposed  to  abrogate  or 
touch  the  existing  exclusion  of  slavery  from  what 
is  now  called  Nebraska.  They  applied  to  the 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  and  to  that  only. 
They  were  intended  as  a  settlement  of  the  con- 
troversy growing  out  of  that  acquisition,  and  of 
that  controversy  only.  They  must  stand  or  fall 
by  their  own  merits. 

To  be  concluded  next  week. 


HOW  BOGS  ARE  TURNED  INTO  CANDLES. 

It  would,  we  feel  sure,  startle  the  majority  of 
Irish  tourists,  were  they  told,  when  travelling- 
through  the  vast  bog  districts  in  Ireland,  that 
those  &dark  and  dreary  places  may,  before  long, 
be  converted  into  shining  lights,  which  will  go 
forth  to  irradiate  the  halls  of  beauty.  And  were 
it  not  that  chemistry  is  a  marvellous  worker,  in 
comparison  with  whose  magic  wand,  that  wielded 
by  the  astrologers  of  old  was  a  contemptible  affair, 
scepticism,  if  not  entire  disbelief,  might  very 
naturally  follow  such  an  announcement.  But  the 
chemist  is  a  mighty  man.  At  his  bidding,  sub- 
stances disclose  properties,  and  assume  appear- 
ances, stranger  than  the  wildest  dreams  could 
imagine ;  and  it  is  one  of  his  especial  qualities  and 
triumphs,  that  by  combinations  which  may  almost 
be  pronounced  endless,  he  is  enabled  to  make  his 
knowledge  applicable  to  the  most  useful  purposes. 
One  of  these  high  achievements  has  been  accom- 
plished within  the  last  few  years.  Dropping  meta- 
phor, candles  of  the  most  exquisite  transparency, 
rivalling  the  best  wax-lights  in  brilliancy  of  com- 
bustion, have  been  produced  from  the  bogs  of 
Ireland ;  and  so  successfully  has  the  experiment 
answered,  that  works  on  a  very  large  scale  have 
just  commenced  operations,  which,  it  is  confi- 
dently expected,  will  realize  a  good  profit,  and  be 
of  «reat  benefit  to  that  part  of  Ireland  where  they 
are  situated. 

Before  giving  some  account  of  these  works, 
which  is  the  principal  purpose  of  this  paper,  it  is 
desirable  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  nature 
of  bogs.  These  Irish  fuel-mines — for  hitherto  it 
is  as  fuel  they  have  been  chiefly  valuable — are 
estimated  to  occupy  about  2,900,000  English 
acres.  They  differ  much  in  their  exterior  nature, 
being  BOmetimefl  soft  and  spongy,  and  sometimes 
firm  and  hard.  But  in  one  respect  they  are  simi- 
lar, for  they  all  contain  a  mass  of  a  peculiar  sub- 
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stance  called  "peat,"  of  the  average  thickness  of 
twenty-five  feet,  nowhere  less  than  twelve,  and 
never  exceeding  forty-two.  This  substance  varies 
materially  in  its  appearance  and  properties,  in 
proportion  to  the  depth  at  which  it  lies,  the  upper 
portion  containing  vegetable  fibres,  visible,  though 
much  decomposed ;  while  below,  the  color  of  the 
peat  changes  from  light  brown  to  black,  and  the 
substance  is  much  more  compact,  assuming  the 
appearance,  when  dry,  of  pitch  or  bituminous 
coal,  having  a  conchoidal  fracture  in  every  direc- 
tion, with  a  black  shining  lustre,  and  being  capa- 
ble of  receiving  a  high  polish. 

Now  chemists  long  ago  informed  us,  that,  by 
proper  chemical  combination,  peat  might  be  made 
to  yield  sulphate  of  ammonia,  acetate  of  lime, 
naphtha,  paraffine,  and  oil;  and  they  further  state, 
that  paraffine  is  an  admirable  substance  for  making- 
candles.  Dr.  Ure,  in  his  well-known  Dictionary 
of  Jlrts  and  Manufactures,  emphatically  asserts 
this ;  and  when  we  see  what  paraffine  is,  the  truth 
of  the  statement  will  be  evident.  Turning  to 
Brande's  Chemistry,  we  read  under  this  head, 
"  When  beech-tar  is  distilled,  three  liquids  pass 
into  the  recipient : — ] .  A  ligbt  oil ;  2.  An  aque- 
ous acid;  3.  A  heavy  oil.  The  heavy  oil  is  sub- 
jected to  several  redistillations,  and  then  sulphu- 
ric acid  is  gradually  added  to  it,  till  the  mixture 
becomes  a  black  and  thin  liquid ;  and  if  it  does 
not  spontaneously  rise  in  temperature  to  212  de- 
grees, it  is  to  be  heated  up  to  that  point ;  the 
mixture  is  then  kept  for  twelve  hours  or  more, 
at  a  temperature  of  about  212  degrees,  when  a 
colorless  oil  will  be  found  floating  upon  its  sur- 
face. This  is  to  be  carefully  poured  off,  and  on 
cooling,  paraffine  concretes  upon  its  surface.  This 
has  to  be  purified  by  solution  in  hot  anhydrous 
alcohol,  when  it  appears  a  crystalline,  tasteless, 
odorless  substance,  fusing,  at  112  degrees,  into  a 
transparent  oily  liquid,  and  burning  with  a  white 
sootless  flame.    Its  specific  gravity  is  0.870." 

We  may  add,  that  this  curious  substance  de- 
rives its  name  from parum  affinis,  on  account  of 
its  inertness  as  a  chemical  agent,  or  want  of  affi- 
nity, resisting  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies. 
It,  however,  readily  dissolves  in  oil  of  turpentine 
and  in  naphtha. 

According  to  Guy  Lussac,  who  made  several 
experiments  with  paraffine,  it  is  a  binary  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

From  this  account  it  is  evident,  that  if  peat 
can  be  made  to  yield  paraffine  at  a  remunerative 
profit,  a  new  and  vast  field  of  commercial  enter- 
prise is  at  once  opened.  As  to  the  feasibility  of 
the  undertaking,  no  doubt  exists.  The  writer 
has  seen  large  blocks  of  paraffine,  of  the  most 
beautiful  crystalline  appearance,  procured  from 
peat.  The  only  question  was,  whether  it  could 
be  manufactured  at  a  remunerative  cost.  This 
result,  after  a  long  and  laborious  series  of  experi- 
ments, has  been  realised;  at  least  Mr.  Reece,  the 
intelligent  and  scientific  manager  of  the  works 
we  are  about  to  give  some  account  of,  has  been 
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so  well  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  experi-  : 
ments,  that  machinery  to  the  amount  of  nearly  < 
£40,000  has  been  erected  in  the  county  of  Kil-  • 
dare,  on  the  verge  of  one  of  the  largest  hogs  in  > 
that  part  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  i 
paraffine  from  peat. 

The  works,  which  are  called  the  Irish  Peat 
Works,  are  situated  about  eight  miles  from  Mo-  i 
nastereven,  and  four  from  Athy.    The  railway  : 
from  Dublin  to  Athy  passes  close  to  the  gates,  : 
and  affords  easy  facility  for  visiting  the  works.  : 
The  writer  approached  them  from  Monastereven. 
The  road  is  monotonous  enough,  passing  across 
tracts  of  dreary  moorland,  on  the  verge  of  which 
may  yet  be  seen  the  genuine  Irish  squatter  in  all 
his  unreclaimed  misery.    Happily,  the  disgrace- 
ful and  melancholy  spectacle  of  these  human 
earth-grubbers  is  becoming  every  year  more  and 
more  rare  in  Ireland,  and  the  day  is  assuredly 
not  far  distant  when  the  Irish  squatter  will  no 
longer  disfigure  the  face  of  the  country.  On 
reaching  the  works,  which  are  visible  from  a 
great  distance,  we  were  fortunate  in  finding  Mr. 
Reece  at  home,  and  he  at  once  kindly  undertook 
to  go  with  us  over  the  establishment.  Visitors, 
however,  are  not  an  every  day  occurrence. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  is  a  huge 
furnace,  or  rather  a  row  of  furnaces,  there  being 
four  side  by  side.  They  are  similar  in  form  to 
those  used  for  smelting  iron  ore,  but  are  consider- 
ably larger,  each  furnace  being  capable  of  con- 
suming no  less  than  twenty-five  tons  of  peat  in 
eighteen  hours.  When  filled,  the  top  of  the  fur- 
nace is  closed,  and  a  fierce  hot-blast  being  driven 
through  the  mass  of  turf,  the  smoke  escapes 
through  a  pipe  near  the  top,  which  terminates  in 
a  condenser.  The  magnitude  of  this  apparatus 
may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  it  will  contain 
8,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Here  the  first 
change  in  the  conversion  of  peat  into  paraffine 
occurs,  the  smoke  being  condensed  and  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  tar.  The  lighter  or  gaseous 
portion  is  conducted  by  pipes  to  another  Ideality. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  100  tons  of  peat 
will  yield  as  much  tar  as  will  produce  about  350 
pounds  of  paraffine  and  300  gallons  of  oil.  But 
to  obtain  the  paraffine,  many  delicate  chemical 
operations  are  requisite,  and  for  a  long  time  it 
could  not  be  extracted  without  using  ether,  which 
made  the  process  far  too  costly  for  commercial 
purposes.  At  length — for  what  will  not  chemis- 
try achieve? — Mr.  Reece  discovered  a  less  expen- 
sive mode  of  proceeding,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  fully  as  efficacious.  Sulphuric  acid  is  the 
principal  agent  employed :  the  tar  being  boiled 
fbr^about  half  an  hour  with  three  per  cent,  of  this 
acid,  it  becomes  decomposed,  and  all  its  impuri- 
ties fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Oil  and 
paraffine  now  remain,  which,  after  undergoing 
the  process  of  distillation,  separate.  The  paraffine 
then  appears  in  crystalline  flakes,  but  is  of  bo 
dark  a  color,  and  emitting  such  an  unpleasant 
odor,  as  to  be  quite  unfit  for  use.  It  is  therefore 


necessary  to  bleach  and  to  deodorise  it,  which  are 
effected  by  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  chloro- 
ch  romic  acid  ;  and  finally,  after  another  process 
of  distillation,  and  passing  through  powerful  hy- 
draulic presses  and  steam,  it  comes  out  clear  and 
perfect  paraffine. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  look  at  this  beautiful 
substance,  and  witness  its  combustion,  bearing  in 
mind  how  it  is  obtained,  without  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  wonder,  and  particularly  when  we 
remember  that  it  is  derived  from  a  black  and  ap- 
parently foul  mass.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that 
when  the  paraffine  is  extracted,  all  that  remains 
is  valueless:  quite  the  contrary  is  the  case;  for 
independently  of  oils  from  which  is  generated 
gas,  used  as  fuel  for  steam-engines  and  other 
purposes,  several  valuable  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural products  are  obtained. 

It  will  be>  readily  understood,  that  four  such 
huge  fiery  furnaces  as  we  have  described  require 
a  great  supply  of  food  to  keep  them  going.  To 
meet  this  demand,  canals  to  the  extent  of  five 
miles  have  been  cut  through  the  neighboring 
bog;  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  200  persons 
will  be  kept  constantly  employed  in  cutting  and 
conveying  the  turf  to  its  destination. 

At  the  proposed  rate  of  consumption,  vast  as 
is  the  area  of  the  bog  near  the  works,  it  will  be 
exhausted  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  This, 
however,  will  not  affect  the  establishment,  as 
there  are  other  large  bogs  in  the  neighborhood ; 
and  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages held  out  is,  that  the  very  destruction  of 
the  bog  will  develop  a  soil  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  agriculturist. 

We  trust  that  the  beautiful  chemical  operations 
which  are  now  about  to  be  carried  out  in  a  prac- 
tical form,  will  answer  the  expectations  of  the 
company  to  whom  the  works  belong.  It  is  a  good 
and  healthy  sign  that  no  advertising  puffing  has 
been  used  to  dispose  of  the  shares,  which,  we  are 
informed,  have  been  taken  up  mostly  by  practical 
men.  This  augurs  well  for  the  success  of  the 
undertaking ;  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  the  fitful 
Will-o'-the-Wisp  which  haunts  Irish  bogs,  spi- 
rited, by  the  chemist's  potent  wand,  into  the 
substantial  reality  of  brilliant  candles. —  Cham- 
hers'  Edin.  Journal. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence.— By  the  arrival,  at  Hali- 
fax, of  the  Niagara,  on  the  23d,  and  at  New  York 
of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  27th  ult.,  Liverpool  dates 
have  been  received  respectively  to  the  7th  and 
11th  ult. 

The  probability  of  a  general  war  appears  to 
have  increased  rather  than  diminished,  since  pre- 
vious advices.  A  division  of  the  combined  fleets 
entered  the  Black  Sea  on  the  30thof  the  12th  mo. 
last. 

Austria  had  demanded  whether  the  Russian 
Court  would  object  to  a  European  Protectorate 
over  the  Christians  in  Turkey.    To  this  the  Rus- 
1  sian  Court  replied,  in  most  positive  language,  that 
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Russia  would  permit  no  other  Power  to  meddle 
in  the  matter  of  the  Greek  Church.  Russia  had 
treaties  with  the  Porte,  and  would  settle  the  ques- 
tion with  her  alone. 

It  was  stateil  that  Prussia  was  negotiating  with 
Sweden  and  Denmark  for  settling  upon  a  common 
course  of  action,  in  order  to  secure  the  rights  of 
neutral  flags  in  case  of  a  war. 

The  French  Government  was  making  the  most 
active  preparations  for  war.  The  Moniteur  pub- 
lishes a  decree  calling  into  active  service  all  the 
men  available  under  the  second  portion  of  the  con- 
tingent of  the  class  of  1852.  Seventy  thousand 
men  were  already  told  off,  and  ready  to  move  for 
embarkation  at  five  hours'  notice.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  these  are  men  practised  in  Africa.  The 
contingent  of  1852  numbers  80,000  men,  and  is  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  corps  d'armee,  which  will  be 
sent  to  Turkey  in  the  case  of  war  being  formally 
declared  between  France  and  Russia.  An  addition 
of  10,000  seamen  is  spoken  of  for  the  Navy. 

Osman  Pasha,  commander  of  the  Turkish  squad- 
ron at  Sinope,  has  died  of  his  wounds  at  Sebastopol. 

The  Pasha  of  Egypt  has  ordered  the  immediate 
armament  of  six  frigates,  five  corvettes  and  three 
brigs,  to  replace  the  Turkish  fleet  destroyed  at 
Sinope. 

The  Wallachian  peasants  have  risen  against  the 
Russians,  and  ate  joined  by  the  Wallachian  militia. 
The  whole  country  around  Kalafat  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Dariube,  is  in  motion  to  harass  the  in- 
vaders, and  the  Russian  officials  have  been  drawn 
out  of  Turmal.  The  Turks  are  reported  to  have 
been  successful  in  three  battles  near  Kalafat.  A 
Consiautinople  despatch  of  11th  mo.  25th  says  that 
the  British  Charge  in  Persia  has  succeeded  in  ter- 
minating the  differences  between  Great  Britain  and 
Persia. 

England. —  Great  indignation  has  been  excited 
in  England  by  the  discovery  that  Prince  Albert  be- 
trays the  secrets  of  the  British  Cabinet  to  the  Aus- 
trian, German  and  Russian  courts.  It  is  said  that 
the  prince  is  the  too!  of  Russia,  and  that  important 
State  affairs  that  are  kept  secret  from  the  British 
public,  are  freely  known  at  Petersburg  and  Vienna. 

Breadstuff's  have  further  advanced,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  demand,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  will  greatly  increase  during  the  comin« 
five  or  six  months.  Complaints  of ''famine  prices" 
begin  to  be  heard  among  consumers. 

Field-Marshal  Viscount  Beresford  died  the  8th  ult. 

It  is  the  current  rumor  in  political  circles  that 
the  Czar  continues  to  tempt  Napoleon  to  desert 
his  English  alliance,  and  offers  to  consent  to  the 
annexation  by  France,  of  Belgium  and  Egypt. 
The  Czar  also  promises  to  abandon  the  Bourbon 
cause. 

The  Moniteur  announces  that  the  Prince  de 
Chimay  had  an  audience  with  the  Emperor  on  the 
8th  ult.,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  a  message 
from  King  Leopold  of  Belgium.  It  is  surmised 
that  this  note  covers  some  new  expedient  to  serve 
the  cause  of  the  Czar,  under  pretext  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  peace. 

India  and  China. — The  news  from  Burmah  is 
very  contradictory.  A  report  prevailed  that  the 
Burmese  had  captured  Pegu,  and  that  a  combined 
movement  against  the  British  was  contemplated. 
The  Russians  were  said  to  be  at  Khiva,  and  the 
Peshawur  force  had  been  increased  to  13.500  men. 
In  China,  the  insurgents  had  evacuated  Amoy,  and 
numbers  had  been  massacred  by  the  Imperialists. 
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Liberia. — President  Roberts  delivered  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
on  the  6th  of  the  12th  month.  He  assured  them 
of  the  support  of  England  and  France.  Louis  Na- 
poleon has  sent  one  thousand  stand  of  arms  and 
accoutrements  for  a  native  militia. 

Lower  California. — Col.  Watkins,  with  a  bat- 
talion of  250  men  taken  from  San  Francisco,  has 
joined  the  expedition  under  Capt.  Walker.  A 
second  battle  with  the  Mexican  forces  had  taken 
place,  in  which  the  American  party  were  entirely 
successful,  routing  the  Mexicans  and  capturing 
their  guns  and  ammunition.  Other  expeditions 
were  organizing  in  California.  The  Governer  of 
Sonora  has  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  upon 
the  people  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the 
country. 

California. — The  steamship  Northern  Light, 
from  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  arrived  at  New  York 
on  the  24th  ult.,  and  the  Ohio,  from  Aspinwall,  on 
the  29th,  with  San  Francisco  dates  to  12th  month 
31st.  The  passengers  and  mails  by  the  Nicaragua 
route  came  through  in  23  days  and  13  hours. 
Their  passage  across  the  Isthmus  occupied  38 
hours. 

The  weather  for  the  past  fortnight  had  been 
generally  fine,  with  occasional  heavy  rains,  and 
the  agricultural  portions  of  the  State  were  conse- 
quently flourishing.  The  markets  were  dull  and 
prices  were  tending  downwards. 

Domestic — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  now 
completed,  and  on  the  26th  ult.  a  locomotive 
.passed  throngh  the  tunnel  and  over  the  whole 
mountain  division  of  the  road  to  Altoona.  The 
trainswill  commence  running  regularly  on  the 
new  road  on  the  6th  inst. 

Congress. — In  the  Senate,  on  the  22d  ult..  Sena 
tor  Douglas  asked  leave  to  make  a  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Territories,  stating  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  had  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  Southern  boundary,  as  laid  down  in 
the  bill  heretofore  reported,  which  was  36  deg.  30 
rain.,  would  divide  the  Cherokee  country.  To 
avoid  this,  the  Committee  had  determined  to  re- 
commend 37  deg.  as  the  southern  boundary.  The 
people  of  that  country  had  two  delegates  in  this 
city,  who  had  urged  that  the  country  be  divided 
into  two  territories,  to  be  called  Nebraska  and 
Kanzas  territories.  There  were  also  some  further 
amendments  A  new  bill,  embracing  all  these 
amendments,  had  been  prepared  by  the  Commit- 
tee.   The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Pennsylvania  Legislature. — The  bill  supple- 
mentary to  the  Eastern  House  of  Refuge  has  passed. 
It  appropriates  $20,000  towards  the  erection  of  the 
new  buildings. 

The  bill  repealing  the  charter  of  the  Franklin 
Canal  Company  passed  \*oi\\  Houses  on  the  28th 
ult.,  and  was  signed  by  the  Governor  on  the  same 
day.  The  Bill  Consolidatins  the  City  and  County 
ot  Philadelphia,  passed  on  the  31st  ult. 

Resolutions  against  the  Nebraska  bill,  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  admitting 
slavery  north  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line, 
passed  both  branches  of  the  Rhode  Island  Legis- 
lature on  the  27th  ult.  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  Ohio  delegation  in  Congress  have  held  a 
meeting,  and  unanimously  resolved  to  oppose  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  It  is  also  understood  that  the 
New  York  Democracy  will  vote  against  it.  What 
will  be  the  course  of  the  Pennsylvanian  members 
on  this  question  ! 
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FRIENDS  OR  QUAKERS. 

The  religious  Society  of  Friends,  commonly 
called  Quakers,  is  a  body  of  Christian  professors, 
which  arose  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  ministry  of  George 
Fox  was  chiefly  instrumental,  under  the  divine 
blessing,  in  convincing  those  who  joined  him,  of 
those  Christian  principles  and  testimonies  which 
distinguish  the  society;  and  his  pious  labors  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  their  establishment 
as  an  organized  body,  having  a  regular  form  of 
church  government  and  discipline. 

This  devoted  servant  of  Christ  was  born  at 
Drayton,  in  Liecestershire,  in  the  year  1624,  and 
was  carefully  educated  by  his  parents  in  the  Epis- 
copal mode  of  worship.  He  appears  to  have  led 
a  religious  life  from  his  childhood,  and  to  have 
been  deeply  concerned  for  the  salvation  of  his 
soul.  Amid  a  high  profession  of  religion  then 
generally  prevalent,  he  observed  among  the  peo- 
ple much  vain  and  trifling  conversation  and  con- 
duct, as  well  as  sordid  earthly-mindedness,  both 

'  •  About  ten  years  ago,  a  work  was  published  in 
Philadelphia,  entitled,  "An  Original  History  of  the 
Religious  Denominations  at  present  existing  in  the 
United  States,"  which  was  composed  of  such  exposi- 
tions of  the  rise,  progress,  and  doctrines  of  the  several 
denominations  as  could  be  obtained  from  competent 
individuals  among  themselves.  These  expositions  ap- 
pear to  have  been  chiefly  furnished  by  ministers  of  the 
"espective  societies. 
The  account  of  the  society  of  "Friends  or  Qua- 
5  cers,"  contained  in  that  work,  was  furnished,  in  com- 
8|  iliance  with  the  request  of  the  publisher,  by  Thomas 
;'  Evans,  of  t hi.s  city.  Previous  to  publication,  it  was 
;tibmitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
1  ngs,  and  received  the  approbation  of  that  body, 
the  As  this  essay  contains,  in  a  condensed  form,  a  clear 
the  xposition  of  the  rise  and  doctrines  of  our  religious 
bat  ociety,  and  the  book  for  which  it  was  prepared  is  sup- 
losed  to  have  obtained  a  very  limited  circulation 
mong  Friends,  it  is  offered  for  the  perusel  of  the 
eaders  of  the  Review. — Ed. 


which  he  believed  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
Christian  life.  This  brought  great  trouble  upon 
his  mind,  clearly  perceiving  that  the  profession 
in  which  he  had  been  educated  did  not  give  to 
its  adherents  that  victory  over  sin  which  the 
gospel  enjoins,  and  which  his  soul  panted  after. 

He  withdrew  from  his  former  associates,  and 
passed  much  of  his  time  in  retirement — reading 
the  holy  scriptures,  and  endeavoring  to  wait  upon 
the  Lord  for  the  revelation  of  his  Spirit,  to  ena- 
ble him  rightly  to  understand  the  truths  of  the 
gospel. 

In  this  state  of  reverent  dependence  upon  the 
Fountain  of  saving  knowledge,  his  mind  was  en- 
lightened to  see  into  the  spirituality  of  the  gos- 
pel dispensation,  and  to  detect  many  errors  which 
had  crept  into  the  professing  Christian  church. 
In  the  year  1647,  he  commenced  his  labors  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  travelling  extensively 
through  England,  generally  on  foot ;  and,  from  a 
conviction  that  it  was  contrary  to  Christ's  posi- 
tive command,  he  refused  to  receive  any  com- 
pensation for  preaching,  defraying  his  expenses 
out  of  his  own  slender  means.  The  unction  from 
on  high  which  attended  his  ministry,  carried 
conviction  to  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  hearers ; 
and  his  fervent  disinterested  labors  were  crowned 
with  such  success,  that  in  a  few  years  a  large 
body  of  persons  had  embraced  the  Christian  prin- 
ciples which  he  promulgated. 

The  civil  and  religious  commotions  which  pre- 
vailed in  England  about  this  period,  doubtless 
prepared  the  way  for  the  more  rapid  spread  of 
gospel  truth.  The  fetters,  in  which  priestcraft 
had  long  held  the  human  mind,  were  beginning 
to  be  loosened;  the  dependence  of  man  upon  his 
fellow-man,  in  matters  of  religion,  was  shaken, 
and  many  sincere  souls,  panting  after  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  God  and  a  dominion  over  their 
sinful  appetites  and  passions,  which  they  could 
not  obtain  by  the  most  scrupulous  observance  of 
the  ceremonies  of  religion,  were  earnestly  inquir- 
ing, "  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved  V  The  mes- 
sage of  George  Fox  appears  to  have  been,  mainly, 
to  direct  the  people  to  Christ  Jesus,  the  great 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls  who  died  for  them, 
and  had  sent  his  spirit  or  light  into  their  hearts, 
to  instruct  and  guide  them  in  the  things  pertain- 
ing to  life  and  salvation. 

To  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus  in  the  conscience 
he  endeavored  to  turn  the  attention  of  all,  as  that 
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by  which  sin  was  manifested  and  reproved,  duty 
unfolded,  and  ability  given  to  run  with  alacrity 
and  joy  in  the  way  of  God's  commandments. 
The  preaching  of  this  doctrine  was  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy  to  many  longing  souls,  who  eagerly 
embraced  it  as  that  for  which  they  had  been  seek- 
ing ;  and,  as  they  walked  in  this  divine  light, 
they  experienced  a  growth  in  grace  and  in  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  and  gradually  came  to  be  estab- 
lished as  pillars  in  the  house  of  God. 

Many  of  these,  before  they  joined  with  George 
Fox,  had  been  highly  esteemed  in  the  various 
religious  societies  of  the  day,  for  their  distin- 
guished piety  and  experience,  being  punctual  in 
the  performance  of  all  their  religious  duties,  and 
regular  in  partaking  of  what  are  termed  "  the  or- 
dinances." But  notwithstanding  they  endea- 
vored to  be  faithful  to  the  degree  of  knowledge 
they  had  received,  their  minds  were  not  yet  at 
rest.  They  did  not  witness  that  redemption  from 
gin,  and  that  establishment  in  the  truth,  which 
they  read  of  in  the  Bible  as  the  privilege  and 
duty  of  Christians;  and  hence,  they  were  in- 
duced to  believe  that  there  was  a  purer  and  more 
spiritual  way  than  they  had  yet  found.  They 
felt  that  they  needed  to  know  more  of  the  power 
of  Christ  Jesus  in  their  own  hearts,  making  them 
new  creatures,  bruising  Satan,  and  putting  him 
under  their  feet,  and  renewing  their  souls  up  into 
the  divine  image  which  was  lost  in  Adam's  fall, 
and  sanctifying  them  wholly,  in  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  through  the  inward  operations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  fire. 

Great  were  their  conflicts  and  earnest  their 
prayers,  that  they  might  be  brought  to  this  blessed 
experience;  but  looking  without,  instead  of  hav- 
ing their  attention  turned  within,  they  missed 
the  object  of  their  search.  They  frequented  the 
preaching  of  the  most  eminent  ministers;  spent 
much  time  in  reading  the  holy  scriptures,  in  last- 
ing, meditation,  and  prayer,  and  increased  the 
strictness  of  their  lives  and  religious  perform- 
ances ;  but  still  they  were  not  wholly  freed  from 
the  dominion  of  sin. 

Some,  after  wearying  themselves  with  the  mul- 
titude and  severity  of  their  duties,  without  find- 
ing the  expected  benefit  from  them,  separated 
from  all  the  forms  of  worship  then  practised,  and 
sat  down  together,  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  and 
earnestly  looking  and  praying  for  the  full  manifes- 
tation of  the  kingdom  and  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

In  this  humble,  seeking  state,  the  Lord  was 
{jnuiously  pleased  to  meet  with  them;  some- 
times without  any  instrumental  means,  at  others 
through  the  living  ministry  of  George  Fox,  or 
other  anointed  servants,  who  were  prepared  and 
sent  forth  to  preach  the  gospel.  Then  they  were 
brought  to  see  that  that,  which  made  them  un- 
<  :i- v  in  the  midst  of  their  high  profession  and 
manifold  observances,  and  raised  fervent  breath- 
ings after  the  God  of  their  lives,  was  nothing  less 
than  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  striving 
with  thcm;  in  order  to  bring  them  out  fully  from 
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under  the  bondage  of  sin,  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God. 

They  were  brought  to  see  that  they  had  been 
resting  too  much  in  a  mere  historical  belief  of  the 
blessed  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  the  birth,  life, 
miracles,  sufferings,  death,  resurrection,  and  as- 
cension, mediation,  intercession,  atonement,  and 
divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  but  had  not  suffi- 
ciently looked  for,  and  abode  under,  the  heart- 
changing  and  sanctifying  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  or  Comforter ;  to  seal  those  precious  truths 
on  the  understanding,  and  give  to  each  one  a 
living  and  practical  interest  in  them  ;  so  that  they 
might  really  know  Christ  to  be  their  Saviour  and 
Bedeemer,  and  that  he  had,  indeed,  come  into 
their  hearts  and  set  up  his  righteous  government 
there. 

This  was  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  to  their 
souls ;  and,  as  they  attended  in  simple  obedience 
to  the  discoveries  of  this  divine  light,  they  were 
gradually  led  to  see  farther  into  the  spirituality 
of  the  gospel  dispensation.  The  change-which 
it  made  in  their  views  was  great,  and  many  and 
deep  were  their  searchings  of  heart,  trying  "  the 
fleece  both  wet  and  dry,"  ere  they  yielded ;  lest 
they  should  be  mistaken,  and  put  the  workings 
of  their  own  imaginations  for  the  unfoldings  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  but  as  they  patiently  abode 
under  its  enlightening  operations,  every  doubt 
and  difficulty  was  removed,  and  they  were  ena- 
bled to  speak  from  joyful  experience  of  that 
which  they  had  seen,  and  tasted,  and  handled  of 
the  good  word  of  life. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  doctrines  preached  by 
Geoge  Fox  was  surprising,  and  among  those  who 
embraced  them  were  persons  of  the  best  families 
in  the  kingdom;  several  priests  of  the  Episcopal 
denomination,  and  ministers  of  other  societies; 
besides  many  other  learned  and  substantial  men. 
A  large  number  of  ministers,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, were  soon  raised  up  in  the  infant  society, 
who  travelled  abroad,  as  they  believed  themselves 
divinely  called,  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  strengthening  and  comforting  the 
newly  convinced.  In  a  few  years,  meetings  were 
settled  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  severe  persecu- 
tion to  which  the  society  was  subjected,  by  which 
thousands  were  locked  up  in  jails  and  dungeons, 
and  deprived  of  nearly  all  their  property,  besides 
being  subjected  to  barbarous  personal  abuse;  its 
members  continued  to  increase,  and  manifested  a 
zeal  and  devotedness  which  excited  the  admira- 
tion even  of  their  persecutors.  Their  sufferings 
seemed  only  to  animate  them  with  fresh  ardor, 
and  to  unite  them  more  closely  together  in  the 
bond  of  gospel  fellowship.  Instances  occurred 
where  all  the  parents  were  thrown  into  prison, 
and  the  children  continued  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings, unawed  by  the  threats  of  the  officers,  or  the 
cruel  whippings  which  some  of  them  suffered. 

As  early  as  the  year  1655,  some  ministers  tra- 
velled on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  meetings 
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of  Friends  were  soon  after  settled  in  Holland  and 
other  places;  some  travelled  into  Asia;  some 
were  carried  to  Africa;  and  several  were  impri- 
soned in  the  Inquisitions  of  Rome,  Malta,  and  in 
Hungary.  About  the  same  period  the  first 
Friends  arrived  in  America,  at  the  port  of  Bos- 
ten,  and  commenced  their  religious  labors  among 
the  people,  many  of  whom  embraced  the  doctrines 
which  they  heard.  The  spirit  of  persecution, 
from  which  Friends  had  suffered  so  deeply  in 
England,  made  its  appearance  in  America  with 
increased  virulence  and  cruelty,  inflicting  upon 
the  peaceable  Quakers  various  punishments,  and 
finally  put  four  of  them  to  death  by  the  gallows. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  they  had  to  en- 
counter, the  principles  of  Friends  continued  to 
spread  in  America ;  many  eminent  ministers  ac- 
tuated by  the  love  of  the  gospel,  and  a  sense  of 
religious  duty,  came  over  and  travelled  through 
the  country ;  others  removed  thither  and  settled ; 
and  in  1682,  a  large  number,  under  the  patron- 
age of  William  Penn,  came  into  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  founded  that  flourishing  co- 
lony. At  that  time  meetings  were  settled  along 
the  Atlantic  provinces,  from  North  Carolina  as 
far  as  Boston,  in  New  England ;  and,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  largest  body  of  Friends  is  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States. 

When  we  consider  the  great  numbers  who 
joined  the  society;  that,  without  any  formal  ad- 
mission, all  those  who  embraced  the  principles  of 
Friends,  and  attended  their  meetings,  were  con- 
sidered members,  as  well  as  their  children,  and, 
of  course,  the  body  in  some  measure  implicated 
in  the  consistency  of  their  conduct;  the  numer- 
ous meetings  which  were  settled,  and  the  wide 
extent  of  country  which  they  embraced,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  organization  of  the  society  would 
have  been  imperfect,  without  some  system  of 
church  government  by  which  the  conduct  of  the 
members  might  be  inspected  and  restrained. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


DOING  ALL  TO  THE  GLORY  OF  GOD. 
"  Whatever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 

Let  every  man  ask  himself  this  question,  Does 
the  present  engagement  of  my  life  conform  to 
this  express  injunction,  this  command  by  one, 
who  gave  it  forth  by  Divine  inspiration  ?  Ex- 
amine the  motive  that  devotes  every  energy  of 
the  mind  and  will,  every  talent  with  which  the 
great  Creator  has  endowed  thee,  to  the  promo- 
tion of  commercial  enterprise,  or  worldly  pros- 
perity by  whatever  path  thy  choice  has  selected, 
and  then  in  the  clear  light  of  truth  decide, 
whether  this  all-absorbing  doing  of  thy  life  can 
be  placed  on  the  altar  of  that  temple  which 
13  within  thee,  as  that  which  gives  glory  to  God. 

We  may  hear  one  say,  Is  it  not  right  if  I  am 
endowed  with  capacity  to  acquire  wealth,  that  I 
should  use  it  ?  behold  the  benefits  of  its  distri- 
bution ;  I  build  myself  a  costly  dwelling,  but  I 


employ  many  in  its  erection  ;  I  adorn  it  with 
luxurious  furniture,  and  with  the  gems  of  art, 
but  I  liberally  compensate  the  poor  and  meri- 
torious mechanic  and  artist ;  I  ride  in  a  carriage, 
that  but  a  brief  period  since  a  prince  would  have 
coveted  for  its  splendour,  and  my  entertainments 
are  noted  for  their  elegance,  but  look  at  the 
numbers  who  live  by  the  money  I  expend  for 
these,  and  at  the  servants  who  are  fed  at  my 
table. 

Well,  bring  thy  doings  to  the  test ;  for  whose 
glory  are  they  ?  The  idol  god  of  self,  or  the 
great  God  of  all  the  living  ?  If  thou  be  not 
sleeping  the  sleep  that  leads  to  the  death  of  the 
soul,  the  conclusion  will  be,  there  is  no  praise  in 
these  to  Him,  whose  are  the  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills,  and  who  himself  says,  "  The  world  is  mine 
and  the  fulness  thereof." 

Another  thinks  it  right  to  devote  himself  to 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  that  he  may  pro- 
mote great  undertakings  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  What  are  these,  and  whose  is  to  be 
the  glory  of  them  ?  How  many  would  toil  to  en- 
dow a  college,  to  build  an  hospital,  to  establish 
a  library,  if  his  name  were  to  be  utterly  forgot- 
ten or  unknown  of  men  ?  The  race  ground  for 
riches  would  not  be  entered  by  so  many  eager 
candidates,  if  they  believed  that  no  share  of  the 
glory  was  to  be  theirs,  except  that  of  faithful 
stewards. 

Others  there  are  who  flatter  themselves  that 
they  are  justified  in  toiling  for  worldly  treasure, 
if  they  devote  a  liberal  portion  to  the  adornment 
of  outward  temples  of  woi'ship. 

The  early  Christians  may  teach  us  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  whose  is  the  glory  of  the  outward 
house,— 

Augustine  *  says, — "  Whoever  loves  the  habi- 
tation of  God's  house,  doubtless  loves  the  church ; 
the  church  which  does  not  consist  in  walls  and 
roofs,  adorned  by  art,  nor  in  the  splendor  of 
marble  and  gilded  tables,  but  in  believing,  holy 
men,  who  love  God  with  all  their  hearts,  and 
their  neighbors  as  themselves." 

Jerome  thus  writes  to  a  person  who  sought 
his  advice  for  the  right  conduct  of  a  Christian 
life  :  "  The  true  temple  of  Christ  is  the  souls  of 
believers  ;  adorn  these — clothe  these, — bring 
them  as  offerings — in  them  receive  Christ.  Of 
what  use  is  it  that  the  walls  of  the  churches  are 
resplendent  with  jewels,  while  Christ  suffers 
hunger  in  the  persons  of  the  poor?  Finally, 
let  those  who  exclaim  '  the  temple  of  the  Lord  I' 
listen  to  the  Apostle  :  '  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are 
the  temple  of  God,  and  the  spirit  of  God  dwell- 
eth  in  you  V  " 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  writes, — "  Hence  I  call  on 
you  who  fear  the  Lord,  to  praise  him  in  whatever 
place  ye  may  happen  to  be.  For  no  one  comes 
nearer  to  God  by  a  mere  change  of  place  ;  where- 
ever  thou  art,  God  will  come  to  thee,  if  the  habit 

*  Neander's  Memorials  of  Christian  Life. 
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ation  of  thy  soul  is  so  prepared  that  the  Lord 
can  dwell  in  thee  and  walk  in  thee.  But  if  in 
the  inner  man  thou  art  full  of  evil  thoughts,  thou 
mayest  be  on  Golgotha  or  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
yet  thou  art  as  far  from  having  received  Christ 
into  thy  soul  as  those  who  have  not  yet  made 
profession  of  the  Christian  faith.  If  the  Spirit 
blows  where  he  wills,  then  believers  here  become 
partakers  of  the  work  of  grace  according  to  their 
faith,  not  in  consequence  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem." 

Though  in  the  great  cities  of  the  Grecian  Em- 
pire many  sought  to  find  a  religious  pretext  for 
the  splendor  of  their  dress,  and  thus  fancied  they 
could  combine  the  claims  of  vanity  and  of  reli- 
gion, yet  Asterius  of  Amasea  in  Pontus,  remark- 
ed in  a  sermon  :  "  Those  among  rich  men  and 
women  who  wish  to  be  pious,  have  chosen  the 
evangelical  his'tory  itself  and  given  it  to  the  wea- 
vers ;  I  mean  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  his 
disciples  and  every  one  of  his  miracles  as  it  is 
narrated ;  and  when  they  have  done  this  they 
think  they  are  pious,  and  wear  a  dress  acceptable 
to  God.  If  they  would  take  my  counsel  they 
would  part  with  these  clothes,  and  hold  in  honor 
the  living  images  of  God.  Do  not  have  pictures 
of  Christ  on  thy  garments,  but  bear  his  spiritual 
image  in  thy  soul.  Do  not  have  the  paralytic 
painted  on  thy  walls,  but  find  out  the  sick  who 
are  lying  on  the  ground.  Do  not  have  always 
before  thy  eyes  the  woman  who  was  cured  of  the 
bloody  issue,  but  give  relief  to  suffering  widows. 
Gaze  not  continually  on  the  penitent  woman  fall- 
ing at  the  Lord's  feet,  but  feel  contrition  on  ac- 
count of  thy  own  sins." 

The  delusions  of  rich  men  and  women  now 
may  not  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Grecian  Em- 
pire, but  do  we  not  behold  in  many  ways  the  evi- 
dences, that  they  fancy  they  can  combine  the 
claims  of  vanity  and  of  religion  ?  If  any  wish  to 
discover  how  pure  is  their  motive,  let  them  faith- 
fully apply  the  text,  "  Whatever  ye  do,  do  all 
to  the  glory  of  God." 


WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

Constant  familiarity,  even  with  such  works  of 
fiction  as  are  not  exceptionable  in  themselves, 
says  the  celebrated  Hannah  More,  relaxes  the 
mind  which  needs  hardening;  dissolves  the  heart 
which  wants  fortifying ;  irritates  the  passions 
which  want  calming  ;  and,  above  all,  disinclines 
and  disqualifies  for  active  virtues  and  for  spiritual 
exercises.  Though  all  these  books  may  not  be 
wicked,  yet  the  habitual  indulgence  in  such  read- 
ing is  a  silent  mining  mischief.  Though  there 
is  no  act,  and  no  moment  in  which  any  open  as- 
sault on  the  mind  is  made,  yet  the  constant  habit 
performs  the  work  of  a  mental  atrophy,  it  pro- 
duces all  the  symptoms  of  decay ;  and  the  danger 
is  not  less  for  being  more  gradual,  and  therefore 
less  suspectjd.  Q. 


CIRCULAR  OF  THE  BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries  to 
the  annual  Queries  to  be  answered  previous  to 
the  general  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the 
Fourth  month,  the  Corresponding  Committee 
would  press  upon  Friends  who  have  been  engag- 
ed in  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
importance  of  furnishing  full  and  accurate  an- 
swers to  all  the  Queries,  and  of  forwarding  their 
Reports  seasonably  to  the  Depository. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  in  making  donations 
to  Auxiliaries,  the  board  are  guided  in  deciding 
what  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  shall  be 
sent  to  each,  by  the  information  given  in  its  re- 
port. Hence  those  Auxiliaries  that  do  not  report 
in  time,  are  liable  to  be  left  out  in  the  distribution. 

Specific  directions  should  be  given  in  every 
case,  how  boxes  should  be  marked  and  forwarded; 
and  their  receipt  should  always  be  promptly 
acknowledged. 

Address  John  Richardson,  No.  50  N.  Fourth 
street,  Philadelphia. 

THOMAS  KlMBER, 

Charles  Yarnall, 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr. 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 
Philadelphia,  Second  Month,  1854. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals 
have  been  gratuitously  furnished  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures  by  the  Auxiliary  during  the  past 
year  ? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
have  been  sold  by  the  Auxiliary  within  the  past 
year  ? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female,  are 
there  belonging  to  the  Auxiliary  ? 

4.  What  number  of  families  of  Friends  reside 
within  its  limits  ? 

5.  Are  there  any  families  of  Friends  within 
your  limits  not  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  good,  clear  type,  and  on  fair  paper; 
if  so,  how  many  ? 

6.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  capable 
of  reading  the  Bible,  do  not  own  such  a  copy  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures? 

7.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  may  pro- 
bably be  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your  limits  ? 

8.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient  to 
supply  those  within  its  limits  who  are  not  duly 
furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

9.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
would  it  be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association 
to  furnish  gratuitously,  to  enable  the  Auxiliary 
to  supply  each  family  ? 

10.  What  number  would  be  required  in  order 
to  furnish  each  member  of  our  religious  Society, 
capable  of  reading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy, 
and  unable  to  purchase  it  ? 

11.  How  many  Bibles  and  Testaments  are  now 
on  hand  ? 
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SLAVERY  IN  NEBRASKA. 

The  Representatives  of  Ohio,  to  their  Constituents. 
Washington,  Thursday,  January  19,  1854. 

(Concluded  from  page  334.) 

The  statesmen,  whose  powerful  support  car- 
ried the  Utah  and  New  Mexico  acts,  never 
dreamed  that  their  provisions  would  ever  be  ap- 
plied to  .Nebraska.  Even  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  Mr.  Atchison,  of  Missouri,  in  a  speech 
in  favor  of  taking  up  the  former  Nebraska  bill, 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  March,  1853,  said  : 
"It  is  evident  that  the  Missouri  Compromise 
cannot  be  repealed.  So  far  as  that  question  is 
concerned,  we  might  as  well  agree  to  the  admis- 
sion of  this  Territory  now  as  next  year,  or  five  or 
ten  years  hence."  These  words  could  not  have 
fallen  from  this  watchful  guardian  of  slavery, 
had  he  supposed  that  this  Territory  was  em- 
braced by  the  pro-slavery  provisions  of  the  Com- 
promise acts.  This  pretension  had  not  then  been 
set  up.    It  was  a  palpable  afterthought. 

The  Compromise  Acts  themselves  refute  this 
pretension.  In  the  third  article  of  the  second 
section  of  the  Joint  Resolution  for  annexing 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  it  is  expressly  de- 
clared that  "  in  such  State  or  States  as  shall  be 
formed  out  of  said  Territory  north  of  said  Mis- 
souri Compromise  line,  slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude,  except  for  crime,  shall  be  prohibited;"* 
and  in  the  act  for  organizing  New  Mexico 
and  settling  the  boundary  of  Texas,  a  proviso 
was  incorporated,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mason, 
of  Virginia,  which  distinctly  preserves  this  pro- 
hibition, and  flouts  the  bare-faced  pretension  that 
all  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  whether 
south  or  north  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line, 
is  to  be  open  to  slavery.    It  is  as  follows  : 

"  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  impair  or  qualify  anything 
contained  in  the  third  article  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  Joint  Resolution  for  annexing  Texas 
to  the  United  States,  approved  March  1,  1845, 
either  as  regards  the  number  of  States  that  may 
hereafter  be  formed  out  of  the  State  of  Texas,  or 
otherwise. "f 

Here  is  proof  beyond  controversy,  that  the 
principle  of  the  Missouri  Act,  prohibiting  slavery 
north  of  36  deg.  30  min.,  far  from  being  abro- 
gated by  the  Compromise  Acts,  is  expressly  af- 
firmed ;  and  that  the  proposed  repeal  of  this  pro- 
hibition, instead  of  being  an  affirmation  of  the 
Compromise  Acts,  is  a  repeal  of  a  very  import- 
ant provision  of  the  most  important  act  of  the 
series.  It  is  solemnly  declared  in  the  very  Com- 
promise Acts  "  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  impair  or  Qualify  "  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  north  of  36  deg.  bO  min.,  and 
yet,  in  the  face  of  this  declaration,  that  sacred 

♦  Act  of  March  1, 1845—5,  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large, 
797. 

t  Congressional  Globe,  1848-50,  p.  1552  ;  Act,  Sept. 
9,  1850—9,  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  416. 


prohibition  is  said  to  be  overthrown.  Can  pre- 
sumption go  further  ?  To  all  who,  in  any  way, 
lean  upon  these  Compromises,  we  commend  this 
exposition. 

The  pretenses,  therefore,  that  the  Territory, 
covered  by  the  positive  prohibition  of  1820,  sus- 
tains a  similar  relation  to  slavery  with  that  ac- 
quired from  Mexico,  covered  by  no  prohibition 
except  that  of  disputed  constitutional  or  Mexi- 
can law,  and  that  the  Compromises  of  1850  re- 
quire the  incorporation  of  the  pro-slavery  clauses 
of  the  Utah  and  New  Mexico  Bill  in  the  Ne- 
braska Act,  are  mere  inventions,  designed  to 
cover  up  from  public  reprehension  meditated  bad 
faith.  Were  he  living  now,  no  one  would  be 
more  forward,  more  eloquent,  or  more  indignant 
in  his  denunciation  of  that  bad  faith  than  Henry 
Clay,  the  foremost  champion  of  both  compro- 
mises. 

In  1820,  the  Slave  States  said  to  the  Free 
States,  "Admit  Missouri  with  slavery,  and  re- 
frain from  positive  exclusion  south  of  36  deg. 
30  min.,  and  we  will  join  you  in  perpetual  pro- 
hibition north  of  that  line."  In  1854,  the  Slave 
States  say  to  the  Free  States,  "  Missouri  is  ad- 
mitted ;  no  prohibition  of  slavery  south  of  36 
deg.  30  min.  has  been  attempted ;  we  have  re- 
ceived the  full  consideration  of  our  agreement ; 
no  more  is  to  be  gained  by  adherence  to  it  on 
our  part ;  we,  therefore,  propose  to  cancel  the 
compact."  If  this  be  not  Punic  faith,  what  is  it? 
Not  without  the  deepest  dishonor  and  crime  can 
the  Free  States  acquiesce  in  this  demand. 

We  confess  our  total  inability  properly  to  de- 
lineate the  character  or  describe  the  conse- 
quences of  this  measure.  Language  fails  to  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  indignation  and  abhor- 
rence which  it  inspires  ;  and  no  vision,  less  pene- 
trating and  comprehensive  than  that  of  the  All- 
Seeing,  can  reach  its  evil  issues. 

To  some  of  its  more  immediate  and  inevitable 
consequences,  however,  we  must  attempt  to  di- 
rect your  attention. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  measure,  should 
it  unhappily  become  a  law,  upon  the  proposed 
Pacific  Railroad  ?  We  have  already  said  that 
two  of  the  principal  routes,  the  Central  and  the 
Northern,  traverse  this  Territory.  If  slavery  be 
allowed  there,  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of 
the  country  must  be  greatly  retarded.  Induce- 
ments to  the  immigration  of  free  laborers  will  be 
almost  destroyed.  The  enhanced  cost  of  con- 
struction and  the  diminished  expectation  of  pro- 
fitable returns  will  present  almost  insuperable 
obstacles  to  building  the  road  at  all;  while,  even 
if  made,  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  keeping  it 
up,  in  a  country  from  which  the  energetic  and 
intelligent  masses  will  be  virtually  excluded,  will 
greatly  impair  its  usefulness  and  value. 

From  the  rich  lands  of  this  large  territory, 
also,  patriotic  statesmen  have  anticipated  that  a 
free,  industrious  and  enlightened  population  will 
extract  abundant  treasures  of  individual  and 
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public  wealth.  There,  it  has  been  expected, 
freedom  loving  emigrants  from  Europe  and  en- 
ergetic and  intelligent  laborers  of  our  own  land 
will  find  homes  of  comfort  and  fields  of  useful 
enterprise.  If  this  bill  shall  become  a  law,  all 
such  expectation  will  turn  to  grievous  disappoint- 
ment. The  blight  of  slavery  will  cover  the  land. 
The  Homestead  Law,  should  Congress  enact  one, 
would  be  worthless  there.  Freemen,  unless 
pressed  by  a  hard  and  cruel  necessity,  will  not, 
and  should  not,  work  beside  slaves.  Labor  can- 
not be  respected  where  any  class  of  laborers  is 
held  in  abject  bondage.  It  is  the  deplorable 
necessity  of  slavery,  that  to  make  and  keep  a 
single  slave  there  must  be  slave  law ;  and  where 
slave  law  exists  labor  must  necessarily  be  de- 
graded. 

We  earnestly  request  the  enlightened  con- 
ductors of  newspapers  printed  in  the  German  and 
other  foreign  languages,  to  direct  the  attention 
of  their  readers  to  this  important  matter. 

It  is  of  immense  consequence,  also,  to  scruti- 
nize the  geographical  character  of  this  project. 
We  beg  you,  fellow  citizens,  to  observe  that  it 
will  sever  the  east  from  the  west  of  the  United 
States  by  a  wide  slaveholding  belt  of  the  country, 
extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  British 
North  America.  It  is  a  bold  scheme  against 
American  Liberty,  worthy  of  an  accomplished 
architect  of  ruin.  Texas  is  already  slaveholding, 
and  occupies  the  Gulf  region  from  the  Sabine  to 
the  Rio  Grande  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  Red  River.  North  of  the  Red  River,  and 
extending  between  Texas  and  Arkansas  to  the 
parallel  of  36  deg.  30  mill.,  lies  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory, about  equal  in  extent  to  the  latter  State, 
in  which  slavery  was  not  prohibited  by  the  Act 
of  1820.  From  36  deg.  30  min.  to  the  boundary 
line  between  our  country  and  the  British  Pos- 
sessions, stretching  from  west  to  east  through 
more  than  eleven  degrees  of  longitude,  and  from 
south  to  north  through  more  than  twelve  degrees 
of  latitude,  extends  the  great  territory,  the  fate 
of  which  is  now  to  be  determined  by  the  Ame- 
rican Congress.  Thus  you  see,  fellow  citizens, 
that  the  first  operation  of  the  proposed  permis- 
sion of  slavery  in  Nebraska  will  be  to  stay  the 
progress  of  the  free  States  westward,  and  to  cut 
off  the  free  States  of  the  Pacific  from  the  free 
States  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  hoped,  doubtless, 
by  compelling  the  whole  commerce  and  the  whole 
travel  between  the  East  and  the  West  to  pass  for 
hundreds  of  miles  through  a  slaveholding  region, 
in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  and  by  the  influence 
of  a  Federal  Government,  controlled  by  the  slave 
power,  to  extinguish  Freedom  and  establish 
Slavery  in  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Pa- 
cific, and  thus  permanently  subjugate  the  whole 
OOuntry  to  the  yoke  of  a  slaveholding  despotism. 
Shall  a  plot  against  humanity  and  democracy,  so 
monstrous  and  so  dangerous  to  the  interests  of 
Liberty  throughout  the  world,  be  permitted  to 
succeed  ? 
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We  appeal  to  the  people.  We  warn  you  that 
the  dearest  interests  of  Freedom  and  the  Union 
are  in  imminent  peril.  Servile  demagogues  may 
tell  you  that  the  Union  can  be  maintained  only 
by  submitting  to  the  demands  of  Slavery.  We 
tell  you  that  the  safety  of  the  Union  can  only  be 
insured  by  the  full  recognition  of  the  just  claims 
of  Freedom  and  man.  The  Union  was  formed  to 
establish  justice,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty.  When  it  fails  to  accomplish  these  ends 
it  will  be  worthless,  and  when  it  becomes  worth- 
less it  cannot  lono;  endure. 

We  entreat  you  to  be  mindful  of  that  funda- 
mental maxim  of  Democracy,  Equal  rights  and 
Justice  for  all  men.  Do  not  submit  to  become 
agents  in  extending  legalized  oppression  and 
sytematized  injustice  over  a  vast  territory  yet 
exempt  from  these  terrible  evils. 

We  implore  Christians  and  Christian  ministers 
to  interpose.  Their  divine  religion  requires  them 
to  behold  in  every  man  a  brother,  and  to  labor 
for  the  advancement  and  regeneration  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

Whatever  apologies  may  be  offered  for  the  tole- 
ration of  Slavery  in  the  States,  none  can  be 
urged  for  its  extension  into  Territories  where  it 
does  not  exist,  and  where  that  extension  involves 
the  repeal  of  ancient  law,  and  the  violation  of 
solemn  compact.  Let  all  protest  earnestly  and 
emphatically,  by  correspondence,  through  the 
press,  by  memorials,  by  resolutions  of  public 
meetings  and  legislative  bodies,  and  in  whatever 
other  mode  may  seem  expedient  against  this 
enormous  crime. 

For  ourselves,  we  shall  resist  it  by  speech  and 
vote,  and  with  all  the  abilities  which  God  has 
given  us.  Even  if  overcome  in  the  impending 
struggle  we  shall  not  submit.  We  shall  go  home 
to  our  constituents,  erect  anew  the  standard  of 
Freedom,  and  call  on  the  people  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  country  from  the  domination  of 
Slavery.  We  will  not  despair ;  for  the  cause  of 
Human  Freedom  is  the  cause  of  God. 

[Signed  by  the  Senators  and  a  majority  of  the  Re- 
presentatives from  Ohio.] 


A  FEW  JOTTINGS  ABOUT  MAPS. 

There  are  many  interesting  features  present- 
ed by  maps,  and  many  various  circumstances  at- 
tending their  production.  Of  course,  every  one 
knows  that  as  the  earth  is  globular  and  a  map 
flat,  there  must  necessarily  be  some  kind  of  dis- 
tortion in  spreading  out  the  various  districts  and 
countries  ;  but  so  long  as  the  portion  of  country 
represented  on  a  map  is  small,  or  the  scale  large, 
the  distortion  is  of  no  importance.  When,  how- 
ever, a  large  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  is  re- 
presented on  one  sheet,  the  mappist  is  puzzled 
to  know  how  to  render  the  distortion  least  incon- 
venient. He  adopts  different  projections,  as  they 
are  called,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
the  map  is  intended  ;  as  the  musician  adopts  one 
among  many  systems  of  tuning  or  temperament, 
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to  lessen  a  musical  difficulty  which  can  never  be 
wholly  removed  from  keyed  instruments.  The 
globular,  the  orthographic,  the  stereographic,  the 
gnomonic,  and  Mercator  projections,  are  so  many 
ways  of  treating  a  difficulty  which  cannot  be  got 
rid  of.  None  but  a  student  of  geometry  can 
rightly  understand  these  terms  ;  and  no  ordinary 
readers  of  ordinary  maps  need  trouble  themselves 
about  them,  for  the  maps  of  countries  are  gene- 
rally so  managed  as  to  render  the  distortion  as 
little  as  may  be. 

Where  a  map  is  pasted  on  a  spherical  surface 
to  form  a  terrestrial  globe,  the  distortion  disap- 
pears altogether,  for  the  mimic  world  is  shaped 
nearly  like  the  real  one.  But,  then,  it  requires 
that  the  paper  itself  shall  be  peculiarly  shaped  ; 
for  if  a  large  sheet  of  paper  were  pasted  on  a 
globe,  it  would  wrinkle  round  the  edges.  It  re- 
quires that  the  map  should  be  in  several  pieces, 
shaped  something  like  the  profile  of  a  double- 
convex  lens  :  there  are  generally  twelve  of  these, 
to  embrace  30  degrees  of  longitude  each  ;  but 
the  number  is  sometimes  twenty-four,  of  15  de- 
grees. Or  there  may  be  two  circular  pieces,  to 
comprise  the  regions  within  the  two  polar  circles ; 
and  then  the  remaining  pieces  or  gores  would — 
to  use  a  homely  comparison — have  somewhat  the 
form  of  a  rolling-pin.  Fourteen  such  pieces, 
consisting  of  twelve  gores  and  two  circles,  would 
exactly  cover  a  globe  without  wrinkles,  provided 
they  have  the  due  shape  and  size  ;  and  it  is  the 
globe-maker's  business  to  see  that  this  due  ad- 
justment is  obtained.  It  matters  not  whether 
few  or  all  of  the  pieces  are  engraved  upon  one 
plate,  and  printed  upon  one  piece  of  paper ;  they 
must  be  cut  out  accurately  at  the  outlines,  in 
order  that,  by  being  placed  edge  to  edge  on  the 
globe,  they  may  completely  cover  it  without  lap- 
ping or  wrinkling.  The  superior  value  of  a  globe 
over  a  map  depends  in  part  on  this  exact  adap- 
tation of  the  map  surface  to  the  globular  surface, 
thereby  obviating  the  distortion  already  men- 
tioned. 

An  interesting  inquiry  arises,  bearing  relation 
to  world-maps.  In  a  correct  map  of  the  earth, 
as  represented  on  a  globe,  what  is  the  relation 
between  the  quantities  of  land  and  of  water  ?  It 
is  not  at  all  generally  known  how  curious  are  the 
methods  by  which  this  relation  has  been  ascer- 
tained. In  round  numbers,  the  ratio  is  known 
to  be  about  three  to  one — that  is,  three  times  as 
much  water  as  land  on  the  earth's  surface.  But 
scientific  men  are  not  satisfied  with  round  num- 
bers, if  there  is  any  chance  of  obtaining  others 
more  nearly  exact  ;  and  we  need  not  feel  sur- 
prised that  the  earth's  surface  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  careful  inquiry,  in  respect  to  the 
quantities  and  ratio  above  adverted  to. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  Dr.  Halley  was  the 
first  to  experiment  upon  the  paper  of  maps,  as  a 
means  of  bringing  out  results  of  an  analogous 
character.  He  wished  to  find  how  much  land 
was  contained  in  each  English  county  relatively 
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to  the  others.  He  had  no  Ordnance  Maps  to 
aid  him  in  those  days  ;  he  took  a  six-sheet  map, 
cut  out  the  counties  by  scissors  or  penknife,  and 
weighed  the  portions  in  a  delicate  balance.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  correctness  of  such  a  method 
must  depend  conjointly  on  many  circumstances 
— such  as  the  accuracy  of  the  map,  the 
equable  thickness  of  the  paper,  the  correctness 
of  the  cutting,  and  the  equity  of  the  balance. 
Dr.  Long,  some  years  afterwards,  extended  the 
same  method  to  an  inquiry  concerning  the  rela- 
tive quantities  of  land  and  water  all  over  the 
globe.  He  took  the  engraved  pieces  of  paper, 
forming  the  gores  or  stripes  of  a  sixteen-inch 
globe,  and  cut  out  the  land  portions  from  the 
water  portions ;  he  weighed  them  against  each 
other,  and  found  that  he  had  124  grains  of  land 
to  349  grains  of  water.  He  thus  felt  embolden- 
ed so  say,  that  the  water  on  the  earth's  surface 
is  a  little  less  than  three  times  the  area  of  the 
dry  land. 

But  it  was  left  for  Professor  Rigaud,  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  pursue  this  inquiry  with  all  the  nicety 
of  modern  science.  He  has  described  in  full  his 
mode  of  proceeding  in  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  He  procured  the  en- 
graved and  printed  sheets  for  one  of  Addison's 
thirty-six-inch  globes,  on  paper  selected  with 
especial  reference  to  its  equability  of  thickness 
and  quality.  The  paper  was  divided  into  twenty- 
four  gores,  like  those  of  a  balloon,  each  repre- 
senting 180  degrees  of  latitude,  and  15  degrees 
of  longitude.  A  little  calculation  shews  that 
such  a  globe  has  a  surface  of  4071 §  square  inches. 
Professor  Rigaud  was  not  satisfied  with  ascertain- 
ing the  ratio  between  the  land  and  water  in  each 
gore,  because  future  discoveries  in  geography 
might  vitiate  the  correctness  of  the  whole  gore  j 
but  if  each  gore  were  cut  into  several  pieces, 
any  one  of  these  might  be  corrected  at  any 
future  time  without  disturbing  the  rest.  He, 
accordingly,  cut  each  gore  at  the  equator,  at 
the  two  tropics,  and  at  the  two  polar  circles  ; 
and  he  thus  obtained  six  portions  or  zones  of 
each  gore — namely,  arctic,  north  temperate, 
north  tropical,  south  tropical,  south  temperate, 
and  antarctic.  The  whole  surface  of  the  globe 
was  thus  cut  up  into  144  pieces,  all  bounded  by 
definite  geometrical  or  geographical  lines,  sus- 
ceptible of  exact  description.  The  professor 
then  gave  himself  the  labor  of  ascertaining  the 
land  and  water  ratio  in  each  of  these  numerous 
pieces  ;  each  piece  was  first  weighed  singly,  then 
it  was  cut  up  into  land  and  water,  and  each  of 
these  was  weighed  twice  over  in  a  very  delicate 
balance.  Not  only  were  oceans  and  seas  cut  at 
their  boundaries,  but  estuaries,  bays,  and  inden- 
tations of  coast.  Weights  were  ascertained  down 
to  one-tenth  of  a  grain.  Another  advantage 
accruing  from  the  cutting  of  the  map  into  so 
many  pieces  was  this — that  if  any  slight  ine- 
qualities existed  in  the  paper,  they  would  probably 
compensate  each  other  in  different  parts  of  the 
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map.  The  printing-ink  upon  each  piece  of  paper 
was  obviously  too  small  in  weight  to  affect  the 
result.  The  experiment  was  made  with  one  of 
Cary's  twenty-one-inch  globes,  as  well  as  Ad- 
dison's thirty-six-inch  ;  and  each  corroborated 
the  result  obtained  from  the  other. 

The  tabulation  given  by  Professor  Rigaud  is 
very  elaborate  and  remarkable.  As  he  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  144  ratios  between  land  and  water, 
he  could  group  these  together  in  any  way  he 
pleased.  He  might  shew  the  ratio  for  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  as  distinguished  from  the  south- 
ern, the  ratio  for  the  tropics  as  distinguished 
from  the  polar  regions,  the  ratio  for  one  gore  of 
longitude  as  distinguished  from  another,  the 
ratio  for  one  zone  of  latitude  as  distinguished 
from  another.  As  the  number  of  grains  would 
of  course  differ  according  to  the  size  of  the  globe, 
he  thought  it  best  to  reduce  the  whole  sur- 
face into  1000  equal  parts,  and  to  express  the 
various  ratios  in  thousands.  The  minutest  point 
of  accuracy  which  he  obtained  was  this  :— Land, 
265-9233  ;  water,  734-0762  :  total,  999 -9995. 
We  may,  therefore,  say,  that  the  land  to  the  wa- 
ter is  in  the  ratio  of  about  266  to  734.  This 
corresponds  so  very  nearly  with  the  ratio  obtain- 
ed by  Dr.  Long — 124  to  349 — as  to  give  us  con- 
fidence in  both  results.  In  respect  to  the  great 
continents  and  their  adjacent  islands,  the  diy 
land  is  in  the  following  relative  quantities  : — 
Europe,  16  £  ;  Asia,  89  ;  Africa,  59  5  ;  North 
America,  50£  ;  South  America,  35  ;  and  Aus- 
tralia, 153 — making  up  the  total  of  266.  The 
northern  hemisphere  has  197  of  land  to  303  of 
water  ;  the  southern  has  69  of  land  to  431  of 
water.  This  last  result  is  a  remarkable  one, 
shewing  that  in  the  southern  half  of  the  earth 
there  is  more  than  six  times  as  much  water  sur- 
face as  land  surface.  In  the  south  temperate 
zone,  between  the  southern  tropic  and  the  ant- 
arctic circle,  the  water  is  more  than  ten  times 
as  much  as  the  land ;  whereas  in  the  north  tem- 
perate zone  the  two  are  nearly  equal. —  Chambers' 
Edinburgh  Journal. 

FRIENDS'  11EV1EW~ 

PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  11,  1854. 

The  notice  inserted  in  this  number,  relative 
to  the  German  settlement  in  Texas,  and  their 
increasing  attention  to  the  culture  of  cotton  by 
means  of  free  labor,  is  interesting  as  an  addi- 
tional evidence,  that  the  way  is  gradually  though 
slowly  opening  for  furnishing  a  supply  of  that 
valuable  article,  untouched  by  servile  hands.  Its 
cultivation  in  Algeria  and  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  together  with  the  productions  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  Texas,  though  now  apparently  nothing 
more  than  insignificant  rivulets,  maybe  hoped  to 
widen  with  the  progress  of  time,  and  joining  with 
other  similar  streamlets,  eventually  constitute  a ' 
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current  of  sufficient  force  to  sweep  away  no  un" 
important  portion  of  the  foundation  on  which  the 
system  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  reposes. 

When  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Federal 
Union  was  in  contemplation,  a  conspicuous  advo- 
cate of  the  measure,  pronounced  it  necessary  as 
a  means  of  sustaining  the  slavery  of  the  United 
States.  "  For,"  said  he,  "if  not  annexed  to  the 
United  States,  slavery  will  be  abolished  in  Texas, 
through  the  influence  of  the  British  government; 
and  if  abolished  there,  it  must  expire  in  the  United 
States."  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  Union,  with 
the  means  and  the  prospect  of  furnishing  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  influence  to  the  slavehold- 
ing  powers.  If  there  should  now  arise,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  German  immigrants,  a 
force  and  influence  directly  opposed  to  the  system 
of  slavery,  we  may  justly  regard  it  as  an  exempli- 
fication of  the  facility  with  which  the  evil  devices 
of  man,  however  cunningly  contrived,  are  over- 
ruled and  rendered  conducive  to  ends  of  which 
the  projectors  never  dreamed. 


Married, — At  Piney  Woods  Meeting  House, 
Perquimans  county,  N.  C.,  on  the  12th  of  last 
month,  Dr.  William  Nicholson  to  Sarah  A. 
New  by. 

 At  the  same  place  on  the  19th  ult,  Rufus 

White  to  Lvdia  Wilson.  All  being  members 
of  Piney  Woods  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died, — Of  disease  of  the  liver,  at  his  residence 
near  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey,  First  month  21st, 
1854,  Joseph  Parker,  aged  nearly  64  years.  He 
was  a  valuable  member  of  Shrewsbury  Monthly 
Meeting, — meek  and  unassuming,  but  firm  in  his 
adherence  to  the  Christian  doctrines  and  testimo- 
nies of  the  Society  of  which  he  was  an  upright 
and  exemplary  member. 

 .  It  will  be  deeply  affecting  to  many  friends 

to  learn  that  our  beloved  friend  W illiam  Fouster 
departed  this  life,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of 
last  month,  after  an  illness  of  about  four  weeks. 

He  and  his  companions  had  completed  their 
mission  to  most  of  the  Southern  States,  and  after 
being  with  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  they 
went  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  presented  to 
the  Governor  of  that  State  the  Address  with  which 
they  were  entrusted.  They  then  bent  their  course 
to  East  Tennessee,  and  reached  the  settlement  of 
Friends  on  the  31st  of  12th  month.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  first  of  the  week,  they  were  at  Hickory 
Valley  Meeting,  and  on  2d  day  at  Friendsville, 
usually  called  Newberry  Meeting,  in  both  which 
William  Forster  was  "strengthened  in  much  ten- 
derness and  faithfulness  to  preach  the  gospel  and 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ." 

On  3d  day  afternoon  they  proceeded  toward  the 
settlement  of  Friends  at  Lost  Creek,  and  lodged 
at  a  house  about  8  miles  on  their  way,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Holstein  river,  and  12  miles  from 
Knoxville.  They  were  received  with  much  hos- 
pitality, and  kindly  cared  for  during  their  pro- 
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tracted  stay  under  this  roof.  Here  William  Forster 
complained  of  pain  in  his  left  side ;  but  on  4th 
day  morning  they  set  out  for  Knoxville.  They 
had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  pain  increased 
to  such  severity  that  they  were  obliged  to  return, 
and  he  was  soon  confined  to  bed.  Though  kindly 
and  unremittingly  waited  upon,  and  nursed,  and 
under  medical  treatment,  the  pain  was  subdued 
and  the  original  disease  seemed  removed,  yet,  a 
state  of  prostration  ensued,  which  no  subsequent 
remedial  means  seemed  to  raise  him  out  of.  His 
mind  was  preserved  in  much  quietude  and  calm- 
ness, and  he  evinced  great  Christian  patience. 
After  several  partial  amendments  and  relapses,  on 
4th  day  night,  the  25th  ult.,  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness was  apparent,  which  continued  through  5th 
day  the  26th,  accompanied  with  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  a  general  sinking  of  the  powers  of 
nature.  It  was  evident  that  his  end  was  approach- 
ing, and  about  4  o'clock  on  6th  day  morning  he 
quietly  expired.  His  removal  will  be  deeply  felt 
among  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  beloved  and  honored,  as 
w-ell  as  in  the  church ;  but  the  consoling  belief 
remains  that  their  loss  is  his  everlasting  gain,  and 
that  he  now  rests  in  the  bosom  of  that  blessed 
Saviour  whom  he  had  long  loved,  and  in  whose 
cause  he  had  long  and  earnestly  labored. 

His  body  was  interred  in  Friends'  burial  ground 
at  Newberry,  or  Friendsville,  Tennessee,  on  First 
day  the  29th  ult.,  which  was  a  solemn  season. 


INDIAN  CIVILIZATION. — A  Friend  and  his 
wife  are  wanted  to  reside  at  Tunessassah,  to  be 
engaged  in  managing  the  Farm  belonging  to  the 
Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
the  domestic  concerns  of  the  family. 

Also,  a  well  qualified  Friend  to  teach  the 
School.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Joseph  Elkinton,  377  South  2nd  St., 
Thomas  Evans,  180  Arch  Street. 

Philad'a.,  2nd  mo.  11th,  1854. 


The  Committee  having  charge  of  Friends' 
Boarding  School,  near  Richmond,  Indiana,  are 
desirous  of  employing  a  Friend  to  labor  on  and 
have  charge  of  the  farm  attached  to  the  school; 
one  without  a  family  would  be  preferred.  Such 
an  one,  coming  well  recommended,  would  find 
immediate  employment. 

Application  may  be  made  to  David  Hunt,  Su- 
perintendent of  Friends  Boarding  School,  near 
Richmond,  Indiana. 


Memorial  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  &c., 
against  the  introduction  of  Slavery  into 
Nebraska. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  CoDgress 
assembled. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  parts  adjacent,  re- 
spectfully showeth  : — 

That  the  religious  Society  of  Friends  has  long 
held  and  openly  professed  to  the  world,  an  un- 
wavering conviction  that  the  holding  of  our  fel- 
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low  men  in  bondage,  as  now  practised  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  is  totally  irreconcil- 
able with  the  just  and  bsnign  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion.  It  requires  no  argument  to 
show,  that  where  the  injunction  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer,  "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  even  so 
unto  them,"  is  duly  regarded,  there  Slavery  must 
cease. 

To  us  it  appears  clear,  that  a  system  which 
had  its  origin  in  violence,  and  is  alone  maintained 
by  arbitrary  power ;  which  subjects  men  and 
women  to  the  irresponsible  control  and  disposal 
of  persons  with'  like  passions  as  themselves; 
must  inevitably  tend  to  the  injury  both  of  the 
master  and  the  slave  ;  be  inimical  to  the  social 
and  political  welfare  of  our  beloved  country,  and 
prevent  the  maintenance  of  that  high  standard 
of  moral  and  religious  obligation,  which  the  gos- 
pel enjoins. 

We  are  also  fully  persuaded,  that  hereditary 
and  involuntary  servitude,  is  wholly  repugnant 
to  the  just  and  liberal  principles  upon  which  the 
people  of  these  United  States  assumed  their  sta- 
tion among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  decla- 
ration that  "  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  an  unalienable  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness," 
and  that  governments  were  instituted  to  secure 
those  rights,  must,  if  carried  out  in  practice,  an- 
nihilate Slavery,  wherever  it  exists. 

It  was  for  the  support  of  the  declaration  in 
which  this  doctrine  is  conspicuously  set  forth, 
that  the  Congress  of  1776  pledged  themselves 
to  each  other;  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  Constitution  from  which  Congress 
derives  its  authority,  declare  that,  among  the  ob- 
jects they  had  in  view  in  framing  the  Govern- 
ment, were  "to  establish  justice,"  to  "promote 
the  general  welfare,"  and  "  to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty." 

Neither  in  the  preamble,  nor  in  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  do  we  find  an  intimation  of  any  power 
or  authority  being  conferred  upon  Congress  to 
promote  the  system,  or  to  extend  the  area  of  sla- 
very. On  the  contrary,  it  was  well  understood 
at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and 
for  many  years  thereafter,  that  Slavery  was  ex- 
pected to  run  its  course  and  expire  in  the  States 
where  it  then  existed,  without  spreading  its 
blighting  influences  over  any  others.  The  his- 
tory of  the  times  confirms  this  statement,  and  we 
have  a  striking  illustration  of  its  truth  in  the 
Ordinance  of  1787  ;  enacted  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation,  and  ratified  by  the  first  Con- 
gress under  the  present  Union.  By  this  law, 
hereditary  slavery  is  forever  excluded  from  the 
Territory  on  the  north  west  of  the  Ohio,  the  only 
one  then  held  by  the  United  States.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  measure  has  been  conclusively  de- 
monstrated, by  the  unparalleled  prosperity  and 
growth  in  population  and  wealth,  of  the  States 
which  have  been  formed  out  of  that  region. 
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In  the  gradual  diffusion  of  light  and  know- 
ledge, the  manifold  evils  of  Slavery  have  com- 
manded the  attention  of  the  professors  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  so  far  been  condemned, 
that  nearly  all  those  governments  of  the  civilized 
world,  which  at  one  time  sanctioned  the  iniqui- 
tous _  system,  have  passed  laws  prohibiting  it 
within  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  the  few  which  still 
tolerate  its  existence,  with  the  exception  of  our 
own,  are  now  entertaining  or  maturing  plans  for 
its  gradual  or  more  speedy  extinction. 

Impressed  with  these  considerations,  we  have 
seen  with  feelings  of  deep  concern  and  sorrow, 
that  a  Bill  is  now  before  Congress  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  Territorial  governments,  in  that 
section  of  country  called  Nebraska,  legalizing  the 
existence  of  slavery  there,  and  providing  that 
when  any  portion  of  it  shall  hereafter  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  as  a  State  or  States,  it  shall 
be  received  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  peo- 
ple applying  for  admission  may  elect. 

We  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  fair  fame  and 
well-being  of  our  beloved  country,  and  in  the 
Christian  ^  character  and  stability  of  its  govern- 
ment, which  claims  to  be  pre-eminent  in  recog- 
nizing the  rights  of  man,  and  securing  the  en- 
joyment of  those  rights  to  all;  and  we  feel  our- 
selves called  upon,  by  an  imperative  sense  of 
duty,  as  Christians  and  as  citizens,  respectfully 
but  earnestly  to  remonstrate  against  the  passage 
of  the  bill  in  question,  with  the  provisions  allu- 
ded to;  or  to  any  other  Legislative  enactment  by 
which  Slavery,  now  so  generally  recognized  as  a 
crying  evil,  and  one  of  the  darkest  blots  upon 
professing  Christendom,  may  be  introduced  into 
any  part  of  the  United  States  from  which  it  is 
now  legally  excluded. 

_  Instead  of  opening  new  Territory  to  the  paraly- 
sing and  deeply  injurious  influences  of  this  sys- 
tem, and  thus  multiplying  the  wrongs  and  cruel- 
ties which  it  inflicts  upon  its  unoffending  victims, 
our  fellow  beings,  entitled  equally  with  ourselves 
to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  social  and 
domestic  comforts,  and  who  are  alike  the  objects 
of  that  salvation,  purchased  for  all  by  a  Saviour's 
blood  ;  we  believe  the  Divine  call  to  the  rulers  of 
the  nation,  is  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness, 
to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  op- 
pressed go  free,  that  so  the  blessing  of  him  that 
is  ready  to  perish  and  hath  none  to  help  him, 
may  come  upon  them. 

Besides  the  evils  resulting  from  Slavery  which 
of  themselves  form  an  unanswerable  objection  to 
the  proposed  legislation,  we  conceive  that  the 
permission  to  introduce  Slavery  into  any  part  of 
the  Territory  in  question,  would  be  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  Missouri  Compromise  act,  passed  by 
Congress  in  1820,  which  declares,  "  That  in  all 
that  Territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United 
States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies 
North  of  36°  30'.  North  latitude,  not  included 
in  the  State  contemplated  by  this  Act,  Slavery 
AND  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than 
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as  the  punishment  of  crimes,  shall  be  and  is 

HEREBY  FOREVER  PROHIBITED." 

In  this  Act,  the  faith  of  the  government  was 
solemnly  and  irrevocably  pledged  to  leave  this 
condition  of  the  Compromise  forever  undisturbed. 
The  fact  is  indisputable,  that  such  was  the  gene- 
ral understanding  of  the  law  at  the  time  of  its 
enactment,  and  that  but  for  this  conviction  and 
assurance,  Missouri  could  not  have  been  admit- 
ted as  a  Slave  State. 

But  the  Bill  now  before  Congress  contemplates 
the  abrogation  of  this  contract,  and  the  virtual 
repeal  of  the  Eighth  Section  of  the  law ;  thus 
throwing  open  that  vast  tract  of  country  to  Sla- 
very and  involuntary  servitude,  which  were  by 
its  provisions  forever  excluded  therefrom. 

If  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council  of  the  Na- 
tion can  thus  violate  the  pledge  and  annul  a 
compact  which  it  has  deliberately  formed,  what 
confidence  can  be  reposed  in  the  probity  of  the 
government,  or  what  security  is  there  for  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  It  is  giving 
the  sanction  of  its  high  example  to  practices, 
which,  if  carried  into  the  concerns  of  private  life, 
must  be  destructive  to  the  integrity  and  truthful- 
ness of  the  community.  •  We  sincerely  hope  for 
the  reputation  of  our  common  country  and  of  its 
government,  that  this  obvious  dereliction  from 
fidelity  to  contracts  may  be  rejected. 

The  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  universe,  who 
holds  in  his  hand  the  destiny  of  nations,  has  de- 
clared by  his  inspired  servant,  that  "  he  who 
ruleth  over  men,  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear 
of  God."  He  can  control  the  kingdoms  of  men, 
and  set  up  or  pull  them  down,  as  he  sees  will 
most  conduce  to  the  spread  of  universal  right- 
eousness. None  are  so  great  or  so  powerful  that 
He  cannot  punish  them  ;  none  so  weak  and  low 
as  to  be  beneath  his  notice  and  protection.  Many 
are  the  instances  on  record,  where  he  has  been 
pleased  to  bless  and  prosper  a  government  ad- 
ministered in  his  fear  for  the  general  good  of  the 
people ;  and  though  he  is  long-forbearing  and 
slow  to  anger,  yet  there  also  many  proofs  that 
national  sins  have  incurred  his  just  displeasure, 
and  drawn  down  upon  their  authors  national 
calamities. 

We  fervently  desire  that  it  may  please  Him  to 
influence  those,  to  whom  the  Legislative  authority 
is  entrusted,  with  the  wisdom  which  cometh  from 
above,  which  "  is  pure,  peaceable,  gentle  and 
easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  of  good 
fruits,"  that  thus  they  may  conduct  the  concerns 
committed  to  them,  so  as  to  secure  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  and  to 
render  this  great  and  growing  Republic,  a  model 
of  wise  aud  virtuous  government,  and  a  praiso 
and  glory  in  the  earth. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  hepresentatives  aforesaid,  held  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, the  3d  day  of  the  Second  month,  1854. 

William  Evans,  Cleric. 
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THE  GERMANS  IN  TEXAS. 

The  German  population  of  Western  Texas, 
in  some  respects,  is  placed  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, and,  therefore,  has  some  particular 
points  of  interest.  To  treat  the  subject  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
speak  of  German  notions  and  German  feelings, 
German  life  and  German  tendencies  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  general,  a  topic  which,  though  it 
might  afford  occasion  to  say  some  useful  things, 
is  too  extensive  for  me  at  present. 

But  one  striking  fact  of  the  highest  interest 
results  even  from  a  superficial  observation  of 
things  here — the  immense  assimilating  power  of 
American  life,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  great 
affinity  and  attraction  existing  in  the  German 
mind  to  whatever  is  essential  in  that  life.  The 
great  majority  of  German  immigrants  to  Texas 
arrive  here  directly  from  Germany.  They  have 
never  experienced  the  influence  of  those  more 
powerful  conditions  which  exist  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced parts  of  the  Union,  and  they  settle  here 
among  a  comparatively  small  number  of  native 
Americans.  Nevertheless  they  are  soon  Ameri- 
canized, at  least  in  the  political  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  influence 
of  German  manners  and  notions  is  more  felt  here 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  States  where  I  have 
been.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  this  influ- 
ence extends  beyond  the  right  limit,  and  I  have 
observed  that  the  Germans  here  are  wise  enough 
to  place  themselves,  by  their  own  free  impulse, 
under  certain  restrictions  in  that  respect.  The 
cause  of  the  fact,  however,  appears  to  be  less  in 
the  relative  number  than  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  German  element  has  existed  here  from 
the  beginning  of  the  present  population,  and  has 
been  composed,  from  that  time,  of  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  well-educated  men  than  in  most  of  the 
other  States.  German  settlers  here,  indeed,  are 
among  the  conquerers  of  the  country,  and  among 
the  principal  poineers  on  these  confines  of  civili- 
zation. German  settlers  have  made  their  own 
treaties  with  the  Indians  here,  and  their  habita- 
tions are  even  now  advancing  at  the  head  of 
that  moving  population  which  slowly  ascends  the 
rivers  of  this  country  up  to  their  head-waters  be- 
tween the  rocks  of  the  north-western  table-land. 
And  you  may  see  here  the  German  baron,  the 
officer  in  the  king's  army,  the  professor  of  the 
higher  sciences,  the  professional  gentleman  of  the 
best  acquirements,  going  behind  his  plow,  or 
riding  on  horseback  behind  a  drove  of  cattle,  all 
more  or  less  prospering  and  well  contented  with 
the  independence  of  their  situation.  There  is  a 
particular  circumstance  to  be  brought  in  account. 
The  particular  nature  of  Texan  life  has  attracted 
the  more  daring  characters  of  the  German  im- 
migration, and  among  the  population  of  Germany 
such  characters  pertain  to  the  better  educated 
classes.  In  countries  with  aristocratic  institutions 
like  those  of  Europe,  courage  and  a  hazardous 
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spirit,  are  more  to  be  found  among  the  higher  and 
middle,  than  among  the  lower  classes. 

In  general,  the  German  here  is  not  that  awk- 
ward and  cautious  peasant  whom  you  see  in  the 
streets  of  New  York  after  the  arrival  of  an  immi- 
grant vessel.  He  is  among  the  best  marksmen  of 
the  country;  he  is  a  bear  hunter  for  amusement, 
and  an  Indian  fighter  in  case  of  necessity  ;  and 
many  a  German  who  not  only  speaks  his  English, 
his  French  and  Spanish  tolerably  well,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  native  tongue,  but  knows -his  Latin, 
his  Greek,  and,  may  be,  his  Hebrew  too,  has 
been  among  the  most  daring  rangers  of  this  fron- 
tier. We  have  engaged  such  a  man  as  one  of  the 
drivers  of  our  mule  teams,  an  occupation  which 
he  chooses  from  his  predilection  for  a  roving  life, 
for  which  there  is  no  other  opportunity  just  now 
in  these  peaceable  times.  I  have  been  really 
convinced  that  in  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  a 
frontier  life,  the  German  is  able  fully  to  equal 
the  native  American. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  natural  that 
the  German  population  of  Western  Texas  should 
have  a  more  independent  feeling  than  that  of 
many  others  parts  of  the  Union.  They  understand 
very  well  that  it  is  not  their  interest  to  live  in 
places  exclusively  German,  like  New  Braunfels, 
where  they  are  not  influenced  by  the  stimulus  of 
American  enterprise,  and  where  they  are  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  back  into  the  small-scale-notions  of 
their  former  European  life,  or  will  never  succeed 
in  getting  out  of  them. 

Reciprocally  the  native  Americans  here  seem 
to  recognise  the  good  qualities  of  their  German 
fellow-citizens ;  and  whatever  I  could  observe 
here  proves  the  best  understanding  between  the 
two  races  I  know  of  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Germans  here  generally  abstain  from  owning 
slaves.  The  idea  is  naturally  repugnant  to  them. 
They  do  not  appear,  however,  to  make  profession 
of  abolitionism,  because,  perhaps,  they  are  con- 
scious that  the  practical  side  of  the  question  is 
connected  with  difficulties  which  they  must  con- 
fess not  to  know  how  to  remove.  In  connection 
with  this  subject,  however,  it  should  be  mention- 
ed that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Braunfels  have 
begun  to  raise  cotton  by  their  own  personal  labor. 
The  trial,  as  may  be  expected,  has  first  been 
made  on  a  very  small  scale.  After  the  first  suc- 
cess in  respect  to  climate  and  soil,  which  has 
been  perfect,  they  have  formed  an  association  for 
that  branch  of  agriculture,  and  this  year  they 
have  produced  800  bales.  The  German  settlers 
of  other  places  have  done  the  same  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  On  the  Upper  Guada- 
lupe, on  the  road  from  here  to  Fredericksburg,  a 
small  colony  of  German  families  exists  where 
you  may  find  some  libraries  of  select  literature 
and  other  resources  of  a  refined  life.  The  ex- 
periment of  raising  cotton  by  the  personal  labor 
of  the  settlers  has  proved  equally  successful  there. 
If  this  movement  continues,  you  will  soon  see  in 
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this  country  quite  a  number  of  small  German 
farming  communities  raising  Southern  staple  pro- 
duce by  association. 

In  respect  to  the  climate  the  German  popula- 
tion does  perfectly  well.  Even  in  this  dreadful 
year,  when  Galveston,  Indianola  and  Lavacca, 
have  been  the  European  emigrant's  grave,  the 
climate  of  the  interior  has  been  entirely  healthy, 
and  the  German  who  arrives  at  the  coast  in  the 
winter  has  nothing  to  fear.  The  children  of  the 
German  families  prosper  here  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  and  their  rosy  cheeks  remind  me  of  what 
I  was  wont  to  see  in  Germany. — iV.  Y.  Tribune. 


THE  SHELTER. 
The  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Care  of  Colored  Orphans,  Phi- 
ladelphia. Adopted  First  month  hth,  1854. 
Although  the  past  year  has  not  been  distin- 
guished by  any  event  of  unusual  interest  in  con- 
nection with  this  Institution,  yet  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  our  humble  duties,  scenes  have  been 
witnessed  of  a  description  to  awaken  afresh  our 
feelings  of  thankfulness,  that  we  have  such  a 
place  of  refuge  for  so  many  of  the  children  of 
want. 

But  while  grateful,  that  like  a  peaceful  fold  it 
is  thus  sheltering  these  helpless  innocents  from 
the  pitiless  storms  to  which  they  had  been  ex- 
posed, we  desire  not  to  forget  that  the  spirit  of 
evil  can  insinuate  his  snares  even  here,  and  that 
we  may  so  feel  our  responsibility  as  guardians 
of  this  little  flock,  as  to  watch  over  them,  in 
humble  dependence  on  the  Great  Shepherd,  "as 
those  that  must  give  an  account." 

The  domestic  concerns  of  the  family  have 
been  conducted  with  their  usual  good  order  and 
economy,  under  the  direction  of  our  valuable 
Matron.  There  are  in  the  school  fifty-seven 
children  under  ten  years  of  age,  thirteen  of  whom 
read  with  ease,  ten  write  in  their  books,  while 
many  of  them  practice  on  the  slate,  as  a  prepa- 
ratory exercise;  and  the  first  class  are  making 
pretty  fair  progress  in  Geography,  Arithmetic, 
and  Definitions ;  sewing  work  is  carefully  at- 
tended to,  but  the  girls  are  so  young,  that  but 
little  has  been  accomplished  in  this  useful  branch. 
It  is  very  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  teach- 
ers continue  to  fulfil  their  arduous  duties  with 
so  much  patient  care  and  faithfulness.  There 
are  now  in  the  nursery  a  healthful,  happy  group 
of  thirteen  little  ones,  under  three  years  of  age. 

We  have  heard  objections  made,  to  what  ap- 
pears to  some  an  excessive  care,  with  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  persons  to  whom  we  bind 
our  children — it  being  our  practice  to  require 
references  and  make  inquiry  without  distinction 
of  persons — the  longer  those  are  in  office  to  whom 
this  unpleasant  duty  is  entrusted,  the  more  they 
feel  their  responsibility ;  instances  sometimes  oc- 
curring of  a  nature  to  stimulate  their  vigilance 
in  thi*  respect— and  our  colored  friends  repose 


more  confidence  in  us,  when  they  find  we  are 
thus  carefully  interested  for  the  welfare  of  their 
offspring. 

We  would  here  express  our  sense  of  obligation 
to  Jacob  Snyder,  who  in  his  office  of  Alderman, 
ever  serves  us  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
promptitude,  and  in  presenting  to  us  his  binding 
fees,  is  one  of  our  liberal  donors. 

Whilst  we  acknowledge  the  general  attention 
of  our  kind  physician,  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  and 
especially  his  care  in  vaccinating  a  number  of 
the  children  who  required  it,  we  desire  to  num- 
ber among  our  many  blessings,  the  almost  unin- 
terrupted health  of  our  little  inmates ;  some 
cases  of  whooping  cough,  and  one  death  from 
scrofulous  consumption,  of  an  interesting  little 
girl,  being  the  only  exceptions. 

We  think  we  shall  hardly  be  charged  with 
want  of  economy,  when  the  list  of  expenditures 
in  the  Treasurer's  statement  is  examined ;  yet 
our  funds  proving  inadequate  to  the  expenses 
incurred,  a  kind  friend  to  the  institution  volun- 
tarily solicited  contributions,  and  obtained  an 
amount  sufficient  to  relieve  us  from  immediate 
pressure :  for  which,  and  also  for  various  other 
donations  in  money,  provisions,  &c.;  our  grateful 
acknowledgements  are  due. 

Though  we  cannot  at  times  but  desire  that 
we  had  at  our  command  an  income  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  family,  and  thereby  be 
released  from  the  necessity  of  calling  so  fre- 
quently upon  our  friends  to  supply  our  deficien- 
cies, yet  we  still  hope  this  home  of  the  orphan 
may  continue  to  be  cherished,  and  its  prosperity 
not  be  suffered  to  languish ;  trusting  in  Him 
who  hath  hitherto  helped  us  by  seasonable  aid 
in  times  of  discouragement,  affording  evidence 
that  his  blessing  has  not  been  withheld  from  our 
work. 

When  the  last  report  was  adopted  there  were 


in  the  House, 

Children,         .       .  .  74  . 

Admitted,  (1853,)  .  .  .  17 
Apprenticed,  .  .  .  .18 
On  trial  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, ....  1 
Sent  to  the  Almshouse,  .  .  1 
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Deceased,  ....  1 
Remaining,      .       .       .  .69 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  MARGARET 
WOODS. 

•  Seventh  month  Wih,  1784. — I  believe  happi- 
ness is  much  more  equally  distributed  amongst 
mankind,  in  their  various  ranks,  than  at  the  first 
glance  we  might  be  able  to  perceive.  The  trials 
of  some  are  so  obvious,  that  we  cannot  help  com- 
miserating their  condition.  Wc  think  of  their 
state,  und  derive  comfort  for  ourselves,  from  the 
consciousness  of  being  possessed  of  more  tempo- 
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ral  blessings.  Yet  could  we  look  into  the  hearts 
of  those  whom  we  sometimes  are  almost  ready  to 
envy,  we  should  probably  find  them  little  cor- 
respondent with  their  outside  appearance ;  and 
they  would  prove  subjects  for  pity,  equally  with 
those  whose  condition  we  deplore.  Some  things 
very  painful  and  disagreeable,  seem  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  condition  of  human  nature  ;  and  I 
believe  we  shall,  in  general,  find  it  easier  to 
bring  our  minds  to  contentment  with  outward 
things,  than  to  bring  those  outward  things  to  a 
conformity  with  our  inclinations.  The  first  lies 
in  a  great  measure  within  our  own  power;  the 
latter  is  dependent  on  others,  and  on  a  great 
many  contingent  and  unforseen  events. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked,  that  the  mistress  of 
a  family  should  resemble  the  principal  wheel  in 
a  watch ;  which  puts  all  the  rest  in  motion, 
while  it  seems  scarcely  to  move  itself.  I  have 
generally  observed  that  much  bustle  only  creates 
confusion.  A  great  deal  may  be  done  by  regu- 
larity and  method,  while  those  who  want  it, 
scarcely  know  how  to  get  through  with  only  a 
small  portion  of  business. 

Fourth  mon  th]  \lth,l  786. — "We  must  through 
much  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God."*  Whether  this  prediction  was  designed 
chiefly  for  the  immediate  followers  of  our  Sa- 
viour, or  to  be  taken  more  comprehensively,  as 
for  the  generality  of  those  who  were  to  enter 
into  a  state  of  blessedness ;  yet,  observation  will 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  many  have  so  run  their 
race,  as  to  obtain  an  immortal  crown,  without 
experiencing  any  uncommon  portion  of  suffering, 
which  the  text,  taken  literally,  in  an  extensive 
sense,  seems  to  imply.  "  Man  is  born  unto 
trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward."t  The  most 
prosperous  situation  is  surrounded  with  trials  of 
various  kinds  ;  but  if  good  and  evil  happen  alike 
to  all,  and  if  the  sun  shines,  and  the  rain  des- 
cends on  the  just  as  well  as  the  unjust,  there 
seems  no  inference  to  be  drawn  that  the  right- 
eous are  particularly  tribulated  respecting  the 
outward,  (excepting  in  some  particular  states 
of  persecution,  where  the  above  text  appears  to 
me  most  applicable,)  and  with  regard  to  the  in- 
ward, we  are  certainly  taught  to  believe,  that 
though  they  may  have  many  trials  of  faith  and 
patience,  yet  they  at  times  feel  that  consolation 
which  is  an  unfailing  support,  and  can  make 
them  rejoice  even  in  tribulation.  The  disposi- 
tion to  magnify  our  sufferings,  I  have  often 
thought  increased  by  the  prediction,  that  "We 
must  through  much  tribulation  enter  the  king- 
dom." Some,  perhaps,  may  fear  that  it  is  not 
sufficiently  fulfilled  in  their  own  case,  and  there- 
fore, instead  of  submitting  with  cheerfulness  and 
resignation  to  the  evils  which  fall  to  their  lot, 
they  are  disposed  to  think  more  of  them  than 
they  deserve,  lest  they  should  be  in  danger  of 
receiving  the  sentence,  thou  hadst  "  thy  good 


things  "  in  this  life.  Others  may  perhaps  be  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  the  greater  the  suffering, 
the  greater  the  reward.  Both  are  certainly  in 
an  error,  though  it  may  proceed  from  a  religious 
motive ;  for  it  is  not  voluntary  guffering  or  hu- 
miliation that  will  gain  us  any  reward,  but  that 
cheerful  acquiescence  with  the  Divine  will,  and 
patient  resignation  to  whatever  he  may  allot  us 
in  various  stations,  that  will  render  us  acceptable 
in  his  sight. 

Tenth  month  lith, — Those  whose  minds  are 
thoroughly  purified,  will  look  only  with  a  com- 
passionate eye  on  the  failings  of  others,  desirous 
of  doing  them  good  from  the  prevalence  of  uni- 
versal love ;  and  in  that  disposition,  pointing  out 
the  path  that  may  lead  them  to  eternal  peace. 
But  how  hard  is  it  to  arrive  at  that  state,  in  which 
we  feel  a  cheerful  acquiescence  with  all  the  or- 
dering^ and  dispensations  of  Providence  towards 
us  ;  and,  when  we  think  hard  things  are  required 
of  us,  how  necessary  is  it  for  us  to  keep  a  strict 
watch  over  ourselves,  lest,  any  jealousy  should 
arise  at  the  liberty  of  others  !  For  in  this  mor- 
tified state,  there  is  some  danger  of  seeking  con- 
solation in  the  idea  that  we  are  better  than  they. 

Here,  too,  we  may  be  led  to  attempt  dictating 
to  others,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  openings  of 
that  pure  spirit  of  light  and  love,  which  seeks  to 
save  and  restore  that  which  is  lost,  rather  than 
cast  out  and  destroy.  Many  are  the  dangers  and 
temptations  which  we  are  liable  to  fall  into,  in 
our  progress  towards  a  spiritual  life  ;  this  makes 
it  necessary  for  us  to  keep  a  diligent  watch  over 
ourselves,  strictly  examining  the  motives  that 
influence  our  actions,  and  desirous  that  all  our 
ways  may  be  ordered  of  the  Lord.  The  more 
we  become  redeemed  from  the  love  of  the  world, 
and  the  various  inordinate  lusts  thereof,  the  more 
we  shall  feel  true  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind ; 
and  the  love  of  God  increasing  according  to  our 
progress  heavenward,  temporal  things  will  pro- 
portionably  sink  in  our  estimation  ;  we  shall  ex- 
perience that  hard  things  are  indeed  become 
easy,  and  that  our  delight  is  to  walk  in  his  com- 
mandments. Instead  of  longing  for  the  Baby- 
lonish garment,  or  the  wedge  of  gold,  we  shall 
rather  comfort  ourselves  that  we  have  been  drawn 
from  such  things ;  and  though  the  giving  them 
up  might  be  a  great  cross  to  our  natural  inclina- 
tions, yet,  feeling  the  superior  happiness  of  a 
religious  life  to  all  the  gratifications  that  this 
world  can  bestow,  we  shall  be  induced  ardently 
to  wish  that  every  obstruction  may  be  removed 
that  tends  to  separate  "  between  us  and  our  God 
and  that  through  the  future  course  of  our  lives, 
we  may  be  enabled  to  walk  in  all  the  law  of  the 
Lord  blameless. 

Third  month  Wfh,  1787. — "Lead  us  not  into 
temptation ;  but  deliver  us  from  evil."*  This 
petition  will  be  likely  to  occur  to  a  mind  fully 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  own  weakness,  and 


*  Acts,  xiv.  22. 


f  Job,  v.  % 


*  Mat.  vi.  13,  Luke  xi.  4. 
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under  some  of  those  painful  conflicts  which  fall 
to  the  lot  of  most  thinking  persons  in  their  pas- 
sage through  life.  "  The  heart  knoweth  its  own 
bitterness."*  Many  trials  may  assault  us,  un- 
seen and  unknown  to  our  companions,  or  even  to 
our  most  intimate  friends;  and  though,  when 
under  the  sweet  influences  of  divine  love,  we  may 
be  led  to  acknowledge,  that  the  ways  of  virtue 
are  pleasant,  and  that  all  their  paths  are  peace, 
yet  there  are  other  times,  when  our  faith  and 
our  hope  seem  almost  ready  to  forsake  us,  and 
we  have  to  traverse  the  barren  wilderness,  and 
the  land  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  assaulted  by 
various  foes  that  war  against  our  peace,  tempt 
ing  us  to  fresh  hankerings  after  those  worldly 
indulgences  which  we  have  seen  it  right  to  for- 
sake, and  afresh  perplexingour  minds  with  queries, 
whether  the  Lord  hath,  indeed,  said  so  and  so  ? 

When  we  have  passed  through  some  severe 
conflicts,  and  feel  the  reward  of  heartfelt  peace, 
we  too  often  conclude  the  day  of  trial  over ;  but 
we  may  stand  in  need  of  many  further  conflicts 
for  the  purification  of  our  minds;  many  trials  of 
our  faith  and  obedience  may  be  yet  to  come,  and 
many  dippings  in  Jordan  may  be  required,  be- 
fore we  shall  come  out  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
healed  of  all  our  leprosy.  Oh  that  in  these 
proving  seasons,  our  faith  may  not  fail !  Let  us 
put  our  trust  in  God,  and  pray  for  a  renewal  of 
strength,  that  through  the  influence  of  his  power, 
we  may  hold  out  to  the  end.  Our  temptations 
are  often  very  different,  from  the  difference  of 
our  situations  in  life.  Those  cups  are  at  one 
time  very  bitter,  which  at  another  we  swallow 
without  much  difficulty.  This  would  lead  us  to 
great  charity  and  caution  respecting  the  judg- 
ment we  form  of  others  ;  not  to  expect  too  much 
from  them,  but  consider  that  their  temptations 
may  be  Very  different  from  ours  ;  and  that  so  far 
from  daring  to  say,  that  in  this,  or  the  other 
case,  we  ourselves  should  stand,  we  should  rather, 
from  a  feeling  of  our  own  weakness  and  insuffi- 
ciency, be  led  humbly  and  fervently  to  pray, 
"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation ;  but  deliver  us 
from  evil." 


nOW  THE  OUTLAWS  OF  CANDEISFI  WERE 
SUBDUED. 

A  mountainous  part  of  the  British  possessions 
in  the  East  was  infested,  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  by  a  wild  fierce  race,  called  Bheels.  who 
regarded  robbery  as  a  sacred  institution,  and  fol- 
lowed it  as  a  profession.  A  tribe  of  fifty  thousand 
of  these  plunderers,  under  leaders  whom  they  im- 
plicitly obeyed,  held  the  strong  fastnesses  of  their 
native  mountains,  and  seemed  to  defy  the  power 
of  the  government  to  dislodge  them  thence,  more 
especially  as  the  climate  of  the  place  was  so 
deadly,  that  it  was  calculated  that  in  three  years' 
service  amongst  the  mountains  of  the  Bheels,  a 
hundred  soldiers  in  every  regiment  became  disa- 
bled.  

•  Prov.  xiv.  10. 
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So  degraded  did  the  character  of  the  Bheels 
appear,  that  even  the  Hindoos  regarded  them  as 
outcasts,  whom  it  was  pollution  to  assist,  and 
righteousness  to  slay.  Drunkenness  fearfully  pre- 
vailed amongst  them,  and  they  offered  up  bloody 
sacrifices  to  the  false  deities  whom  they  adored. 
Their  depredations  were  dreaded,  and  so  hope- 
less appeared  the  idea  of  their  ever  becoming 
anything  but  robbers  and  murderers,  that  a  go- 
vernor of  Bombay  had  looked  to  their  utter  ex- 
termination as  the  only  means  by  which  peace 
could  be  given  to  Candeish. 

Yet,  by  the  mild  Mounstuart  Elphinstone,  a 
scheme  was  formed  to  reclaim  even  these  out- 
casts— a  scheme  which  required  yet  more  courage 
to  execute,  than  benevolence  to  plan.  To  James 
Outram,  a  youthful  officer  in  the  Bombay  service, 
was  the  dangerous  task  assigned,  and  he  did  not 
shrink  from  it.  In  vain  his  friends  attempted  to 
dissuade  him  from  what  they  deemed  a  vain  sa- 
crifice of  his  life  :  he  only  saw  the  duty  before 
him,  and  went  straight  forward. 

Outram  had  already,  in  fight,  gained  some  suc- 
cesses over  the  robber  tribe.  He  now  sent  back 
his  detachment,  and  alone,  unarmed,  unattended, 
threw  himself  among  the  savage  Bheels,  his  life 
being  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  those  against  whom 
his  sword  had  been  so  lately  drawn.  Many  times 
was  he  in  imminent  peril,  but  a  merciful  Provi- 
dence watched  over  him  whose  errand  was  mercy. 
Outram  gained  the  hearts  of  the  robbers ;  he 
hunted  with  them,  and  astonished  them  by  his 
feats  of  daring  :  he  taught  them  mechanics ;  he 
dressed  their  wounds ;  he  listened  to  their  tales ; 
he  prescribed  for  their  diseases  :  those  whom  the 
sword  could  not  subdue,  were  subdued  by  the 
power  of  kindness!  The  young  British  officer 
enlisted  the  wild  Bheels  into  a  military  corps : 
those  who  had  carried  terror  in  their  name 
throughout  the  country,  became  now  its  de- 
fenders, and  in  Jess  than  two  years  those  who  had 
been  formerly  trained  only  to  slaughter  and  ra- 
pine, had  shed  their  blood  freely  iu  the  cause  of 
order. 

And  shall  we  draw  no  lesson  from  facts  like 
these  ?  Behold  the  power  of  7cindness!  Are  we 
not  called  upon  to  civilize,  in  our  lanes  and  alleys, 
those  whose  education  has,  alas !  too  much  re- 
sembled that  of  the  robber  tribes  of  Candeish  ? 
There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  unhappy 
boys,  trained  up  to  vice,  living  as  pests  to  society, 
who  require  but  the  voice  of  kindness,  the  foster- 
ing hand  of  benevolence,  to  become,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  defenders  of  the  peace  which 
they  now  break.  Who  will  enlist  them  under 
the  banner  of  the  Cross?  who  will  come  forward 
to  enrol  them  as  the  soldiers  of  Christ '!  Who  will 
venture  into  the  haunts  of  misery  and  guilt  to 
seek  the  outcast  by  the  force  of  kindness,  the 
spell  of  sympathy,  to  draw  forth  the  latent  good 
that  may  possibly  lie  in  bosoms  now  familiar  with 
crime  ? 

If  Outram  found  success  among  the  robbers  of 
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Candeish,  can  it  be  wanting  to  those  Christian 
heroes  who  go  forth  on  a  like  errand  of  mercy, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  faith  and  prayer  toil  in  the 
service  of  that  heavenly  King,  who  willeth  not 
that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish? — Jour- 
nal of  Prison  Discipline. 

Though  the  principle  adopted  in  this  case,  the 
reformation  of  the  most  abandoned  of  men,  by 
kindness  and  friendly  offices  may,  and  must  com- 
mand approbation,  it  is  much  to  be  deplored'  if 
the  process  should  be  arrested  in  the  midst  of  its 
prosperous  course.  To  convert  robbers  into  the 
friends  and  defenders  of  order  and  law,  may  be 
readily  acknowledged  to  be  an  important  im- 
provement in  their  character ;  but  their  occupa- 
tion was  still  connected  with  violence  and  blood- 
shed. If  the  principle  of  action  on  which  Out- 
ram  proceeded  in  reclaiming  these  outlaws  had 
been  carried  a  little  further,  and  applied  to  those 
against  whom  the  reformed  brigands  were  em- 
ployed to  defend  their  country,  it  would  have 
been  discovered  that  the  law  of  kindness  would, 
probably,  be  no  less  efficacious  in  disarming  the 
hostility  of  a  class  a  few  degrees  less  depraved 
than  those  on  whom  it  proved  so  successful. 


A  BIBLE  SKETCH. 

PROVERBS  XXXI.   3  5. 

Away  back  in  the  world's  history,  some  twen- 
ty-five centuries  ago,  there  lived  an  excellent 
woman,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  greatest  and 
wisest  monarch  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne 
of  the  Hebrews.  She  had  long  been  the  favored 
companion  of  Judah's  most  pious  king,  and  as 
she  saw  her  noble  son  ascend  that  mighty  throne 
as  the  successor  of  his  illustrious  father,  and  grasp 
its  golden  sceptre,  her  anxious  heart  was  filled 
with  tender  emotions.  She  felt  for  the  honor  of 
that  throne  on  which  the  benediction  of  Heaven 
had  so  signally  rested  during  the  reign  of  her  ex- 
cellent husband ;  she  felt  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  over  whom  he  had  exercised  the  care  of 
a  faithful  shepherd ;  she  felt  for  the  reputation 
and  success  of  the  youthful  monarch ;  and  above 
all,  her  soul  was  moved  with  a  hoi)  zeal  for  the 
law  which  had  been  the  living  oracle  of  David's 
reign. 

With  the  feelings  of  a  time  mother,  and  a  true 
lover  of  her  God  and  her  country,  she  approaches 
the  son  of  her  vows.  Guided  by  her  long  ex- 
perience at  court,  and  the  dictates  of  political 
science,  she  reminds  him  of  his  responsibilities 
as  a  Ruler.  "  Give  not  thy  strength  unto  wo- 
men, nor  thy  ways  unto  that  which  destroyeth 
kings.  It  is  not  for  kings,  0,  Lemuel,  it  is  not 
for  kings  to  drink  wine,  nor  for  princes  strong 
drink  )  lest  they  drink  and  forget  the  law,  and 
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pervert  the  judgment  of  any  of  the  afflicted." — 
Well  did  she  understand  the  ruinous  effects  of 
the  vices  alluded  to  in  this  pointed  and  urgent 
exhortation.  And  how  much  wisdom  and  true 
philosophy  do  these  few  words  embrace  !  How 
many  nations  have  been  ruined,  whose  rulers 
and  law-makers  have  first  rained  themselves  with 
wine  and  women ! 

This  "  mother  in  Israel,". whose  (vise  counsels 
are  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  Church  and 
State,  taught  this  mighty  prince  that  his  high 
office  laid  hirn  under  the  strongest  moral  obliga- 
tion to  avoid  these  evils.  "  It  is  not  for  kings, 
(above  all  others)  to  drink  wine,"  and  why  ? — 
"Lest  they  forget  the  law,  and  pervert  judgment." 
And  we  ask  the  sovereign  people  of  our  land,  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  if  it  is  not 
time  to  teach  our  rulers  and  legislators  this  im- 
portant doctrine  ?  It  is  notorious  that  many  of 
our  public  servants  arc  unprincipled  and  dissolute 
men.  And  who  is  to  blame  for  this  ?  They,  of 
course,  are  to  blame,  and  all  men  are,  for  being- 
wicked;  but  are  WE  innocent  if  we  knowingly  elect 
such  men  to  office  ?  0,  that  the  spirit  of  Solo- 
mon's mother  would  rest  upon  the  electors  of 
this  city,  and  this  nation,  so  that  the  churches 
of  this  land,  and  all  who  have  any  claims  to  mo- 
rality, would  say  to  those  whom  they  call  to  posts 
of  trust  and  honor,  "  it  is  not  for  you  to  drink 
strong  drink  \"  When  this  wickedness  is  driven 
from  high  places,  we  may  hope  to  save  our  edu- 
cated and  talented  young  men,  as  total  abstinence 
will  be  the  road  to  fame. —  West.  Temp.  Ad. 


CONSOLATION. 

"  The  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended  "— Isaiah  lx.  20. 

Earthly  woes  shall  soon  be  ended, 

Earthly  ties  are  waning  fast, 
Joy  and  grief  have  long  been  blended, 

Christian — in  thy  life-scenes  past. 

Scarce  the  gushing  tear  hath  given 

Place  to  joys  of  mortal  birth, 
Ere  another  shaft  from-Heaven 

Blasts  all  kindling  hopes  of  earth. 

Oh  !  thou  worn  and  weary-hearted, 
Mourn  no  longer — weep  no  more, 

Eor  the  loved  and  the  departed, 
Who  are  only  "  gone  before." 

They  have  put  aside  their  sackcloth 

For  a  robe  of  spotless  white, 
Here,  tho'  darkness  gloomed  around  them 

There,  oh!  tliere  is  no  more  night. 

Think  of  that  most  glorious  morning 
Which  hath  dawned  upon  their  sight, 

Of  the  harp  and  crown  immortal 
In  that  region  of  delight ! 

Where  the  crystal  streams  are  gliding 

Soon  thy  pilgrim  feet  may  rest, 
Joy  !  to  be  fore'er  abiding 

With  the  ransomed  and  the  blest !  meta. 
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NOTICE— The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Auxiliary 
Bible  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Mulberry 
Street  Meeting  House,  on  Second  day  the  1 3th 
inst.,  at  7£  o'clock,  P.  M.  Friends  of  both  sexes 
are- particularly  invited  to  attend. 

THEOPH.  E.  BEESLEY,  Sec'ry. 
Philad'a.,  2d  mo.  4,  1854— 2t. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  British  Mail 
steamship  Arabia  arrived  at  Halifax  on  the  4th 
inst.,  bringing  Liverpool  dates  to  the  21st  ult. 

The  answer  of  the  Czar  to  the  note  of  the  Four 
Powers  was  anxiously  looked  for,  as  upon  its  pur- 
port probably  depends  the  question  of  peace  or 
war  to  Europe.  The  whole  of  the  allied  fleets 
were  in  the  Black  Sea  on  the  5th  ult.,  and  informa- 
tion of  the  fact  with  a  statement  that  their  purpose 
was  to  protect  Ottoman  territory  from  aggression 
or  hostile  acts,  was  forwarded  to  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment at  Sebastopol  by  the  British  and  French 
ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  who  express  the 
hope  that  such  instructions  will  be  given  to  the 
Admiral  commanding  the  Russian  forces  in  the 
Black  Sea,  as  will  prevent  any  occurrence  calcu- 
lated to  endanger  peace.  Similar  representations 
had  also  been  made  to  the  Czar  by  the  British  and 
French  Ministers  at  Petersburg.  A  formal  decla- 
ration of  war  by  Russia  against  France  and  Eng- 
land, was  expected. 

The  Sultan  has  made  further  modifications  in 
the  note  of  the  Four  Powers,  stipulating  that  the 
Principalities  shall  be  evacuated  within  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  days  of  the  acceptance  by  Russia, 
and  that  the  renewal  of  treaties  is  to  he  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  Turkey.  These  modifications  were  approved 
by  the  Four  Powers  and  sent  to  Petersburg,  to- 
gether with  a  demand  by  the  Porte  that  the  note 
be  definitely  accepted  or  rejected  within  forty 
days  from  1st  month  2d. 

A  terrible  battle  between  the  Turks  and  Rus- 
sians took  place  at  Citale,  commencing  on  the 
6th  and  ending  on  the  10th  ult.  Four  thousand  of 
the  Russians  were  killed,  their  Generals,  Aurep 
and  Tuinout,  wounded,  their  fortifications  totally 
destroyed,  and  the  survivors  driven  back  upon 
Krajovea.  Large  numbers  of  Poles  and  Hunga- 
rians have  joined  the  Turks,  and  have  been 
shipped  for  the  army.in  Asia.  Klapka  declines 
a  command  in  Asia,  but  offers  to  serve  in  Europe. 

The  insurrection  among  the  peasants  of  Lesser 
Wallachia  was  extending. 

England.— Public  meetings  have  been  held  in 
different  parts  of  England,to  memorialize  Govern- 
ment to  act  with  vigor  against  Russia. 

England  is  actively  recruiting  her  coast  de- 
fences, and  exertions  are  also  making  to  man  the 
Navy. 

Two  more  steamers  are  to  be  sent  out  by  go- 
vernment to  renew  the  Arctic  search. 

France. — A  rumor  prevailed,  that  arrangements 
were  making  to  effect  a  fusion  of  the  Hank  of 
France  with  the  credit  mobilier,  and  by  a  bold 
expansion  of  currency,  to  prevent  the  necessity|of 
a  loan.  Receivers,  generally,  would  then  be  sup- 
pressed, and  the  whole  revenue  be  received  by 
the  agents  of  the  Bank.  The  above  is  believed  to 
be  authentic. 


I  The  Moniteur  publishes  a  decree,  extending 
free  trade  in  breadstuffs  between  France  and  Eng- 
land to  the  3 1st  of  7th  mo. 

Great  activity  prevails  in  the  French  Navy 
Yards.  Every  ship  is  to  be  immediately  fitted  for 
sea.  All  the  Newfoundland  fishermen  are  drafted 
into  the  fleet,  and  a  levy  has  been  made  of  all  sea- 
men between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age. 

It  is  understood  that  France  will  enforce  the 
strictest  neutrality  on  the  part  of  Austria,  in  case 
of  the  occurrence  of  war. 

Denmark. —  Prussia  has  made  overtures  to  Den- 
mark for  the  purchase  of  the  island  of  Bornholm. 

Italy. — Much  suffering  from  scarcity  of  food 
prevails  in  the  Roman  States,  especially  at  Fen- 
nezza  and  Ravenna.  At  Naples  also  there  is  con- 
siderable suffering  from  the  same  cause. 

Domestic — A  large  amount  of  property  has 
been  -destroyed  in  the  South  by  recent  freshets. 
The  last  accounts  state  that  the  Tennessee  river 
was  rapidly  rising,  and  the  whole  country  over- 
flowed. The  authorities  of  Washington  city  have 
requested  of  Congress  such  an  amendment  of  their 
charter  as  will  allow  them  to  pass  a  law  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

Upwards  of  $84,000  have  been  subscribed  in  the 
four  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  to  be  presented  to  the  rescuers  of  the 
sufferers  on  the  San  Francisco. 

Congress.  Senate. — Resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island,  in  opposition  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  were  pre- 
sented on  the  20th  ult.  The  Nebraska  bill  being 
the  order  of  the  day,  Senator  Douglas  took  the 
floor  and  spoke  at  length  in  favor  of  the  bill.  He 
was  replied  to,  on  the  following  day,  by  Senators 
Chase  and  Sumner,  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  On 
the  3d  inst.  Senator  Chase  made  a  motion  to 
amend  the  bill  by  striking  out  the  words  which 
declare  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  super- 
seded by  the  principle  of  the  Compromise  act  of 
1850,  supporting  his  motion  by  an  able  and  lucid 
speech  ;  but  the  motion  has  been  lost  by  a  vote  of 
13  yeas  to  30  nays. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  a  meeting  of  citizens  of 
New  York,  and  petitions  from  New  Hampshire 
and  Pennsylvania,  against  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  were  presented  to  the  Senate 
on  the  4th  inst.  The  Nebraska  bill  was  further 
discussed  by  Senator  Dixon,  of  Kentucky,  who 
attempted  to  show  the  importance  of  slavery  to 
the  country,  and  said  that  without  it,  manufacto- 
ries could  not  exist. 

House  or  Representatives. — Richardson,  from 
the  Committee  on  Territories,  on  the  3 1st  ult.  re- 
ported a  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  new  terri- 
tories of  Nebraska  and  Kanzas.  An  animated  and 
excited  debate  arose,  and  numerous  amendments 

were  offered  ;  among  which  was  one  by   

Dean,  for  the  insertion  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso. 

Pennsylvania  Legislature. — The  bill  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  City  and  Districts  of  Philadel- 
phia into  one  municipal  government  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  30th  and  the  Se- 
nate on  the  31st  ult.  The  bill  has  since  been 
signed  by  the  Governor.  In  the  Senate,  on  the 
3d  inst.,  Senator  Evans  reported  a  bill  for  the  sale 
of  the  main  line  of  the  public  works,  at  a  price 
of  not  less  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  On 
the  4th,  Senator  Quiggle  submitted  a  minority  re- 
port strongly  opposing  such  sale. 
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FRIENDS  OR  QUAKERS. 
(Continued  from  page  339.) 

The  enlightened  and  comprehensive  mind  of 
George  Fox  was  not  long  in  perceiving  the  ne- 
cessity for  this ;  and  he  early  began  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  carrying  it  into  practice.  Under 
the  guidance  of  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus,  which 
had  so  clearly  unfolded  to  him  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  gospel  in  their  true  spiritual  cha- 
racter, he  commenced  the  arduous  work  of  esta- 
blishing meetings  for  discipline  ;  and,  in  a  few 
years,  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  labor  and 
concern  crowned  with  success,  both  in  England 
and  America.  Under  the  influence  of  that 
Christian  love  which  warmed  his  heart  toward 
the  whole  human  family,  but  which  more  espe- 
cially flowed  toward  the  household  of  faith,  he 
was  very  tender  of  the  poor,  and  careful  to  see 
that  their  necessities  were  duly  supplied.  This 
principle  has  ever  since  characterized  the  society, 
which  cheerfully  supports  its  own  poor,  besides 
contributing  its  share  to  the  public  burdens.  The 
first  objects  to  which  the  attention  of  these  meet- 
ings was  directed,  were  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
destitute,  who  had  been  reduced  to  want  by  per- 
secution, or  other  causes ;  the  manner  of  accom- 
plishing marriages ;  the  registry  of  births  and 
deaths  ;  the  education  and  apprenticing  of  chil- 
dren ;  the  granting  of  suitable  certificates  of  unity 
and  approbation  to  ministers  who  travelled  abroad, 
and  the  preservation  of  an  account  of  the  suffer- 
ings sustained  by  Friends  in  support  of  their  re- 
ligious principles  and  testimonies. 

It  also  became  necessary  to  establish  regula- 
tions for  preserving  the  members  in  a  line  of 
conduct  consistent  with  their  profession.  In  this 
imperfect  state  of  being,  we  are  instructed  from 
the  highest  authority,  that  offences  must  needs 


come ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  either 
that  the  offender  must  be  cut  off  from  the  church, 
or  that  the  reproach  of  his  misconduct  should  be 
visited  upon  the  Society  to  which  he  belongs.  If 
in  pursuance  of  those  Christian  means  laid  down 
in  the  gospel,  he  is  brought  to  acknowledge  and 
sincerely  condemn  his  error,  a  brother  is  gained; 
the  church  is  freed  from  reproach  by  his  repent- 
ance and  amendment  of  life  :  and  thus  the  high- 
est aim  of  all  disciplinary  regulations  is  attained. 
Where  these  effects,  however,  do  not  result  from 
the  Christian  care  of  the  church ;  it  becomes  its 
duty  to  testify  against  the  disorderly  conduct  of 
the  offender,  atid  to  declare  that  he  has  sepa- 
rated himself  from  its  fellowship,  and  is  no  longer 
a  member  thereof.  The  views  of  George  Fox  on 
this  subject  were  marked  by  that  simplicity  and 
scriptural  soundness  which  distinguished  his 
whole  character. 

He  considered  the  church  as  a  harmonious 
and  compact  body,  made  up  of  living  members, 
having  gifts  differing  according  to  the  measure 
of  grace  received,  yet  all  dependent  one  upon  an- 
other, and  each,  even  the  weakest  and  lowest, 
having  his  proper  place  and  service.  As  the 
very  design  of  religious  society  is  the  preserva- 
tion, comfort  and  edification  of  the  members,  and 
as  all  have  a  common  interest  in  the  promotion 
of  these  great  ends,  he  considered  every  faithful 
member  religiously  bound  to  contribute  accord- 
ing to  his  capacity  toward  their  attainment.  The 
words  of  our  Lord  furnish  a  short  but  compre- 
hensive description  of  the  order  instituted  by 
Him  for  the  government  of  His  church  :  "  If  thy 
brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell 
him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone.  If 
he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother. 
But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee 
one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses  every  word  may  be  established. 
And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  to 
the  church  ;  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church, , 
let  him  be  to  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a 
publican." 

Here  is  no  limitation  of  this  Christian  care  to 
ministers  or  any  other  class ;  but  any  brother, 
who  sees  another  offending,  is  to  admonish  him 
in  love  for  his  good.  The  language  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  respecting  the  authority  of  his  church, 
and  his  being  in  the  midst  of  it  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties,  is  very  clear  and  compre- 
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hensive  :  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  whatsoever  ye 
shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ; 
and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven.  Again  1  say  unto  you,  that  if 
two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth,  as  touching  any 
thing  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for 
them  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  For 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 

The  doctrine  of  the  immediate  presence  of 
Christ  with  his  church,  whether  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  divine  worship,  or  for  the  trans- 
action of  its  disciplinary  affairs,  is  the  founda- 
sion  of  all  its  authority.  It  was  on  this  ground 
that  George  Fox  so  often  exhorted  his  fellow- 
believers  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  power  of 
the  Lord ;  all  waiting  and  striving  to  know  Christ 
J esus  brought  into  dominion  in  their  own  hearts, 
and  his  Spirit  leading  and  guiding  them  in  their 
services,  that  so  his  living  presence  might  be 
felt  to  preside  over  their  assemblies.  In  a  church 
thus  gathered,  we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  gracious 
Head  condescends  to  be  in  the  midst,  qualifying 
the  members  to  worship  the  Father  of  spirits,  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  or  enduing  them  with  wisdom 
rightly  to  manage  the  business  which  may  engage 
their  attention.  Nor  can  we  question  that  so  far 
as  they  are  careful  to  act  in  his  wisdom  and  under 
his  direction,  their  conclusions,  being  in  con- 
formity with  his  will,  have  his  authority  for  their 
sanction  and  support. 

The  discipline  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  esta- 
blished in  conformity  with  these  views,  embraces 
four  grades  of  meetings,  connected  with,  and  de- 
pendent upon,  each  other.    First,  the  prepara- 
tive meetings  receive  and  prepare  the  business 
for  the  monthly  meetings,  which  are  composed 
of  one  or  more  preparative  meetings,  and  rank  | 
next  in  order  above  them;  in  these  the  executive  I 
department  of  the  discipline  is  chiefly  lodged.  | 
The  third  grade  includes  quarterly  meetings,  I 
which  consist  of  several  monthly  meetings,  and  | 
exercise  a  supervisory  care  over  them,  examine  I 
into  their  condition,  and  advise  or  assist  them  as 
occasion  may  require ;  and  lastly,  the  yearly 
meeting,  which  includes  the  whole,  possesses  ex- 
clusively the  legislative  power,  and  annually  in- 
vestigates the  state  of  the  whole  body,  which  is 
brought  before  it  by  answers  to  queries,  addressed 
to  the  subordinate  meetings. 

In  each  preparative  meeting  there  are  usually 
two  or  more  Friends  of  each  sex,  appointed  as 
overseers  of  the  flock,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take 
cognizance  of  any  improper  conduct  in  the  mem- 
bers, and  endeavor  by  tender  and  affectionate 
labor  to  convince  the  offender,  and  bring  him  to 
such  a  sense  of  his  fault  as  may  lead  to  sincere 
repentance  and  amendment.  Violations  of  the 
discipline  by  members  are  reported  by  the  over- 
seers to  the  preparative  meetings ;  and  from 
thence,  if  deemed  necessary,  to  the  monthly 
meeting,  where  a  committee  is  usually  appointed 
to  endeavor  to  convince  and  reclaim  the  delin- 


quent ;  and  if  this  desirable  result  is  not  pro- 
duced, a  minute  is  made  declaring  the  disunity 
of  the  meeting  with  his  conduct  and  with  him, 
until  he  is  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  error,  and 
condemns  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  From  the 
decision  of  a  monthly  meeting,  the  disowned  per- 
son has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing, and  if  that  gives  judgment  against  him,  he 
may  carry  his  case  to  the  yearly  meeting  also, 
where  it  is  finally  determined.  The  women  have 
also  overseers,  appointed  to  extend  Christian  care 
and  advice  to  their  own  sex ;  and  likewise  prepa- 
rative, monthly,  quarterly  and  yearly  meetings, 
in  which  they  transact  such  business  as  relates 
to  the  good  order  and  preservation  of  their  mem- 
bers; but  they  take  no  part  in  the  legislative 
proceedings  of  the  society ;  and  in  difficult  cases, 
or  those  of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  they 
generally  obtain  the  judgment  of  the  men's  meet- 
ing. 

There  are  also  distinct  meetings  for  the  care 
and  help  of  the  ministry,  composed  of  ministers 
and  elders,  the  latter  being  prudent  and  solid 
members,  chosen  specially  to  watch  over  the 
ministers  for  their  good,  and  to  admonish  or  ad- 
vise them  for  their  help.  In  these  meetings  the 
men  and  women  meet  together ;  they  are  called 
meetings  of  ministers  and  elders,  and  are  divided 
into  preparative,  quarterly  and  yearly. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  society  ten  yearly 
meetings  of  Friends,  viz.,  London  and  Dublin, 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  New  England, 
held  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island  ;  New  York,  held 
in  that  city;  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  held 
in  Philadelphia;  Maryland,  held  in  Baltimore; 
Virginia,  held  in  that  State,  at  Cedar  Creek  and 
Summerton,  alternately ;  North  Carolina,  held  at 
New  Garden,  in  that  State  ;  Ohio,  held  at  Mount 
Pleasant ;  and  Indiana,  held  at  Richmond  in 
Wayne  County.  These  include  an  aggregate  of 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  members. 

The  doctrines  of  the  society  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows :  They  believe  in  one  only 
wise,  omnipotent,  and  everlasting  God,  the  Cre- 
ator and  upholder  of  all  things,  visible  and  in- 
visible ;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom 
are  all  things,  the  mediator  between  God  and 
man;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  which  proceedeth 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  one  God  blessed 
forever.  In  expressing  their  views  relative  to 
the  awful  and  mysterious  doctrine  of  "  the  Three 
that  bear  record  in  heaven,"  they  have  carefully 
avoided  the  use  of  unscriptural  terms,  invented 
to  define  Him  who  is  undefinable,  and  have  scru- 
pulously adhered  to  the  safe  and  simple  language 
of  holy  scripture,  as  contained  in  Matt,  xxviii. 
18-19,  &c. 

They  own  and  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the 
beloved  and  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  who  was 
conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  born  of  the 
Virgiu  Mary.  In  him  we  have  redemption, 
through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins ; 
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who  is  the  express  image  of  the  invisible  God, 
the  first  born  of  every  creature,  by  whom  all 
things  were  created  that  are  in  heaven  or  in 
earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be 
thrones,  dominions,  principalities  or  powers. 
They  also  believe  he  was  made  a  sacrifice  for  sin, 
who  knew  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his 
mouth ;  that  he  was  crucified  for  mankind,  in 
the  flesh,  without  the  gates  of  J erusalem ;  that 
he  was  buried,  and  rose  again  the  third  day,  by 
the  power  of  the  Father,  for  our  justification, 
and  that  he  ascended  up  into  heaven,  and  now 
sitteth  at  the  ri  ght  hand  of  God,  our  holy  medi- 
ator, advocate  and  intercessor.  They  believe 
that  he  alone  is  the  redeemer  and  saviour  of  man, 
the  captain  of  salvation,  who  saves  from  sin  as 
well  as  from  hell  and  the  wrath  to  come,  and 
destroys  the  works  of  the  devil.  He  is  the  Seed 
of  the  woman  that  bruises  the  serpent's  head, 
even  Christ  Jesus,  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
first  and  the  last.  He  is,  as  the  scriptures  of 
truth  say  of  him,  our  wisdom,  righteousness,  jus- 
tification and  redemption  ;  neither  is  there  salva- 
tion in  any  other,  for  there  is  no  other  name 
under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  may 
be  saved. 

The  Society  of  Friends  have  uniformly  de- 
clared their  belief  in  the  divinity  and  manhood 
of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  that  he  was  both  true  God 
and  perfect  man,  and  that  his  sacrifice  of  himself 
upon  the  cross  was  a  propitiation  and  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  the  re- 
mission of  sins  which  any  partake  of,  is  only  in, 
and  by  virtue  of,  that  most  satisfactory  sacrifice, 
and  no  otherwise. 

Friends  believe  also  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
Comforter,  the  promise  of  the  Father,  whom 
Christ  declared  he  would  send  in  his  name,  to 
lead  and  guide  his  followers  into  all  truth,  to 
teach  them  all  things,  and  to  bring  all  things  to 
their  remembrance.  A  manifestation  of  this 
Spirit  they  believe  is  given  to  every  man  to  pro- 
fit withal ;  that  it  convicts  Tor  sin,  and,  as  at- 
tended to,  gives  power  to  the  soul  to  overcome 
and  forsake  it ;  it  opens  to  the  mind  the  myste- 
ries of  salvation,  enables  it  savingly  to  under- 
stand the  truths  recorded  in  the  holy  scriptures, 
and  gives  it  the  living,  practical,  and  heartfelt 
experience  of  those  things  which  pertain  to  its 
everlasting  welfare.  They  believe  that  the  saving 
knowledge  of  God  and  Christ  cannot  be  attained 
in  any  other  way  than  by  the  revelation  of  this 
spirit;  for  the  apostle  says,  "What  man  knoweth 
the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man  which 
is  in  him  ?  Even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth 
no  man,  but  the  spirit  of  God.  Now  we  have 
received  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  spi- 
rit which  is  of  God,  that  we  might  know  the 
things  which  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God."  If, 
therefore,  the  things  which  properly  appertain 
to  man  cannot  be  discerned  by  any  lower  prin- 
ciple than  the  spirit  of  man ;  those  things,  which 
properly  relate  to  God  and  Christ,  cannot  be 


known  by  any  power  inferior  to  that  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

[To  be  continued.) 


THE  FIRST  DAY  SCHOOL  ASSISTANT. 

A  pamphlet  of  24  pages,  with  the  above  title, 
published  by  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends  of 
New  York,  has  recently  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Editor  of  the  Review.  This  work  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  prepared  by  a  valued  Friend, 
whose  productions  have  occasionally  enriched  the 
columns  of  this  periodical  ;  and  are  always  re- 
ceived with  satisfaction  by  the  Editor.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  pamphlet  in  question 
are  offered  to  the  readers  of  the  Review,  with  a 
hope  that  they  may  encourage  some  parents  who 
have  their  children  yet  about  them,  and  in  their 
minority,  to  imitate  the  example  here  presented 
to  them. 

The  writer  of  these  hints  has  never  heard  of 
any  one,  whether  a  rejoicing  believer,  or  a  des- 
pairing sinner,  that  on  a  dying  bed,  in  full  view 
of  the  approaching  realities  of  eternity,  regretted 
having  spent  too  much  time  in  reading  or  study- 
ing the  Bible,  or  having  too  highly  esteemed  its 
contents.  But  many  have  bitterly  lamented, 
that  in  the  season  of  health  they  had  permitted 
worldly  pursuits  to  exclude  too  much  from  their 
minds  the  knowledge  of  its  inestimable  truths. 

The  things  of  eternity  are  greater  than  those 
of  time,  as  the  ocean  exceeds  a  single  drop  ;  sur- 
prising indeed  it  then  becomes,  that  any  should 
be  so  engrossed  with  worldly  pursuits,  as  to  feel 
unable  to  devote  a  few  hours  weekly  to  the  en- 
couragement of  their  children,  in  the  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make 
them  "  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

There  is  no  teaching  so  powerful  as  example. 
Nearly  all  children,  as  they  grow  up,  become 
deeply  interested  in  what  they  see  engages  the 
close  attention  of  their  parents.  If,  then,  the 
parent  is  occupied  from  morning  till  night,  through 
each  successive  week,  from  one  year  to  another, 
in  bringing  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  amassing 
property,  while  the  Bible  is  scarcely  opened  once 
a  day, — what  child  observing  this,  would  not,  as 
a  very  natural  consequence,  become  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  belief,  that  money-making  is  the 
most  important  object  of  life  ?  And  thus,  He, 
in  whose  power  is  every  breath  we  draw,  and  who 
can  destroy  in  one  hour  every  hope  of  earthly  en- 
joyments almost  wholly  cast  out  of  remembrance  ! 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parent  often  re- 
sorts to  the  Scriptures  as  to  the  most  interesting 
of  all  books,  and  if  he  takes  every  opportunity  to 
interest  his  child,  the  result  will  be  very  different. 
Numerous  instances  have  occurred  where  an 
abundant  blessing,  even  after  years  have  been 
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spent  in  sin  and  corruption,  lias  rested  on  the, 
early  and  faithful  labors  of  parents. 

Some  years'  experience  in  First-day  schools, 
enables  the  writer  to  bear  witness  of  their  use- 
fulness as  an  assistance  to  parents.  In  many  in- 
stances lasting  benefit  has  resulted  from  them. 
But  if  parents  wish  their  children  to  become  in- 
terested in  them,  they  must  themselves  partici- 
pate in  the  exercises  of  them.  If  they  manifest 
indifference,  and  by  their  conduct  declare  that 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  is  matter  of  little  im- 
portance, they  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  their 
offspring  will  pursue  a  different  course. 

For  the  children  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
First-day  schools  appear  to  be  especially  neces- 
sary ;  for,  unlike  those  of  other  societies,  they 
are  not  taught  by  public  lectures,  and  unless  the 
means  for  making  an  early  impression  upon  their 
minds  are  diligently  used,  a  blessing  can  hardly 
be  expected. 

Management  of  First-Day  Schools. — Some 
persons,  desirous  of  introducing  the  benefits  of 
First-day  schools  into  their  respective  neigh- 
borhoods, are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  pro- 
ceed :  they  feel  incompetent  for  the  undertaking, 
become  discouraged,  and  the  whole  matter  is 
given  up.  This  ought  not  to  be.  From  many 
years'  observation,  the  writer  is  satisfied  that  far 
more  depends  on  a  real  heartfelt  interest  and 
steady  perseverance,  even  with  very  moderate 
natural  or  acquired  abilities,  than  on  the  most 
brilliant  qualifications  without  these  requisites.  If 
difficulties  occur  at  first,  faithful  labor  and  dili- 
gent attention  will  gradually  effect  their  removal. 

With  the  hope  that  some  assistance  may  be 
afforded  to  the  inexperienced,  the  following 
simple  and  brief  description  of  the  management 
of  these  schools  is  given,  which  may  be  varied 
according  to  circumstances. 

Weekly  Schools. — In  neighborhoods  where 
those  who  attend  do  not  live  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  school-house,  (and  for  which  purpose  a 
meeting-house  frequently  answers  well,)  an  hour 
may  be  devoted  each  First-day  afternoon,  when, 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  country,  there  are  no 
afternoon  meetings.  A  chapter  is  selected  a 
week  before  for  the  lesson.*  This  the  pupils  are 
expected  to  read  over  once  a  day  during  the  week, 
to  become  familiar  with  its  contents.  When  the 
school  assembles,  it  is  divided  into  classes  of  6  to 
8  pupils  each,  and  the  superintendent  opens  the 
school  by  reading  the  selected  chapter  in  a  clear 
and  distinct  voice  to  the  whole.  The  teacher  of 
each  class  then  takes  his  seat  in  front  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  each  reads  a  verse  aloud  in  rotation,  the 
teacher  reading  with  them,  until  the  whole  chap- 
ter is  read, — the  classes  being  separated  from 
each  other  by  some  space  in  the  room,  to  prevent 
confusion.    They  then  close  their  books,  and  the 

•  If  the  school  contains  quite  youns:  children,  the 
most  simple  and  interesting  historical  parts  should  be 
cho-x'n,  as,  the  four  Gospel  histories,  the  Acts,  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  the  History  of  Joseph,  &c. 
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teacher,  having  previously  examined  the  lesson 
very  thoroughly,  asks  from  it  such  questions  as 
may  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  several  pu- 
pils, (embracing  the  meaning  even  of  the  more 
common  words,  if  the  children  are  quite  young,) 
avoiding  all  doubtful  explanation, — the  object 
being  to  see  whether  they  have  read  understand- 
ing^ and  remembered  the  contents  of  the  lesson. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  will  call  their  attention  to 
such  passages  as  have  particular  excellence,  force, 
or  practical  bearing,  and  when  it  appears  useful 
to  do  so.  This  exercise  constitutes  the  whole 
lesson  of  the  simplest  schools.  After  the  school 
is  in  successful  operation,  a  few  other  simple  and 
interesting  exercises  may  be  added,  which  are  de- 
scribed in  another  part  of  this  little  work.  The 
school  is  closed  for  the  day  by  reading  a  psalm 
or  other  portion  of  scripture,  followed  by  a  short 
and  solemn  pause.  The  whole  occupies  about  an 
hour. 

The  following  very  simple  examples  will  show 
the  mode  of  questioning  the  pupils,  the  second 
chapter  of  Matthew  constituting  the  lesson  : 

For  very  young  Children. — Where  was  Jesus 
born  ?  Was  Bethlehem  a  city  or  a  country  ? 
What  is  a  city  ?  Did  any  of  you  ever  see  a  city  ? 
Who  was  king  at  that  time  ?  What  is  a  king  ? 
What  was  Jerusalem  ?  Where  did  the  wise  men 
come  from  ?  Can  you  all  point  towards  the  East  ? 
For  whom  did  they  inquire  ? 

For  more  advanced  Children. — The  more 
simple  of  the  preceding  questions  should  be  omit- 
ted, and  such  as  the  following  may  be  added  to 
the  others  : — Was  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  to  be 
an  earthly  kingdom,  like  that  of  other  kings  ? 
(see  John  xviii.  06.)  What  is  the  meaning  of 
Jesus?  (see  Mat.  i.  21.)  By  what  other  name 
was  Bethlehem  called  ?  (Luke  ii.  4.)  Who  was 
born  at  Bethlehem  before  our  Saviour  ?  (Dan. 
xvi.  1.)  What  was  the  prophecy  that  the  scribes 
referred  to,  relative  to  the  birth-place  of  our 
Saviour  ?    (Micah.  v.  2.) 

To  keep  a  school  on  this  plan,  it  is  not  only 
needful  that  teachers  should  devote  a  considerable 
portion  of  time  and  thought  to  each  lesson,  in 
order  to  make  it  plain  and  interesting  to  the 
children,  but  that  parents  should  co-operate  by 
encouraging  their  children  to  study  at  home,  and 
to  attend  regularly.  Visits  from  the  teachers  to 
the  parents  may  have  an  encouraging  effect,  and 
this  labor  will  not  seem  too  great  to  those  who 
feel  the  importance  of  these  early  influences  on 
the  minds  of  children — serving,as  they  frequently 
do,  to  shape  their  course  towards  a  useful  and 
virtuous  life. 

If  a  small  library  can  be  procured,  it  will  serve 
as  an  additional  attraction  to  the  children,  the 
books  to  be  lent  to  the  scholars  for  a  week  at  a 
time.  The  books  should  be  numbered,  and  when 
taken  out,  recorded,  with  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons taking  them,  in  an  account  book  or  register, 
to  prevent  mistakes  or  loss. 

Monthly  Schools. — These  are  quite  different 
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from  weekly  schools,  and  are  well  adapted  to 
every  meeting  or  neighborhood  of  Friends,  where 
there  are  either  few  or  many  children  or  young 
people,  who  may  live  several  miles  distant  from 
each  other.  The  writer,  having  had  many  years' 
experience  in  connexion  with  monthly  schools, 
has  found  the  following  mode  of  conducting  them 
the  most  attractive  and  interesting,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  have  proved  eminently  useful.' 

The  lessons  and  exercises  are  all  learned  or 
prepared  at  home,  during  the  intervals  between 
the  schools  ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  parents  in  assisting  and 
encouraging  their  children.  "Where  parents  have 
learned  the  lessons,  and  regularly  attended  and 
recited  with  their  children,  the  interest  of  both 
has  been  kept  up  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
writer  has  witnessed  an  interesting  example  of 
the  encouraging  influence  of  parents  in  thus  pais 
ticipating,  in  the  mother  of  several  children,  who, 
under  much  difficulty,  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
has  for  years  attended  without  an  omission,  with 
her  children,  and  taken  part  in  the  exercises. 
Others  have  done  nearly  the  same.  It  is  only 
when  parents  attempt  to  send  their  children, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  attend  themselves, 
that  a  want  of  interest  is  manifested. 

Monthly  schools  are  occupied  with  several 
exercises.  The  first  is  the  recitation  of  the  prin- 
cipal lesson,  committed  to  memory.  This  lesson, 
which  each  pupil  copies  into  a  small  blank  book, 
is  made  up  of  Scripture  passages  on  some  subject, 
or  in  answer  to  some  question,  previously  selected 
for  the  purpose  ;  for  example,  What  passages 
exhort  us  to  love  one  another  V  or,  "  What  is 
our  duty  to  our  enemies  1"  &c.  Parents  and 
others  often  assist  the  children  in  selecting  pas- 
sages in  answer.  The  recitation  of  these  is  al- 
ways interesting,  and  is  made  more  so  by  the 
several  grown  persons  connected  with  the  class. 
If  there  are  not  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five 
in  the  school,  they  need  not  be  divided,  but  re- 
cite in  the  presence  of  the  whole.  If  larger, 
division  will  be  necessary. 

The  answers  given  by  different  children  pre- 
sent a  very  agreeable  variety,  and  the  lessons  are 
long  or  short  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
pupils. 

When  this  exercise  is  finished,  each  pupil  in 
turn  reads  a  written  answer  to  a  question,  a  suit- 
able number  of  which  had  been  distributed  at  the 
previous  school,  written  on  slips  of  paper,  and 
containing  a  reference  where  to  find  the  answer. 
These  questions  are  prepared  each  month  by  the 
superintendent,  or  other  persons  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  answers  are  usually  some 
striking  or  memorable  passage. 

The  third  exercise  consists  of  verbal  questions, 
selected  promiscuously  by  any  present,  from  all 
parts  of  the  Bible,  and  asked  without  any  regard 
to  regular  order,  as  each  may  choose.  If  no  one 
present  can  answer,  the  answer  is  given  by  the 
person  proposing  the  question.  They  are  usually 
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selected  beforehand,  and  are  of  such  a  character 
as  have  short  answers.  If  the  school  is  large, 
the  pupils  rise  on  asking  them. 

After  the  completion  of  this  exercise,  a  new 
subject  is  given  out  for  the  next  general  lesson 
(to  commit  to  memory) — questions  on  slips  of 
paper  for  written  answers  are  next  distributed 
— a  select  portion  of  Scripture  is  read  by  the 
superintendent,  and,  after  a  short  solemn  pause, 
the  school  closes. 


kane's  arctic  expedition. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Kane,  giving  the  experi- 
ences of  the  Arctic  Expedition  under  his  com- 
mand, up  to  July  20,  has  kindly  been  communi- 
cated to  us.  It  is  the  first  letter  received  from 
him  since  the  expedition  sailed,  and  is  written  in 
a  hopeful  and  encouraging  spirit.  The  gallant 
commander  describes  a  calm  of  twelve  days'  du- 
ration, which  came  over  them,  and  they  lay 
almost  still,  ancient  mariner-like,  like  a  painted 
ship  upon  a  painted  ocean.  This  calm  began  on 
the  30th  of  June.  Then  a  stiff  breeze  set  in 
from  the  South,  hauling  shorewards,  and  sending 
them  on  at  the  rate  of  eight  knots  an  hour.  Du- 
ring the  calm,  Commander  Kane  had  sent  into 
Sukkertoppen  and  laid  in  a  good  supply  of  rein- 
deer-skins, filling  at  the  same  time  his  water- 
casks.  At  the  rate  he  was  going,  he  expected 
to  make  Liefly  the  night  he  was  writing,  and 
Proven  in  two  days  more.  The  north-westers, 
he  thought,  must  have  cleared  the  ice  from  Mel- 
ville Bay,  and  if  the  wind  hauled  a  little  more  to 
the  eastward,  the  ice  would  not  drive  back  again. 

The  Commander  then  proceeds  to  describe  his 
procedures  for  undertaking  a  sledge  journey.  It 
was  his  intention  to  remain  in  the  brig  as  long  as 
possible,  seeking  &  harbor  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Smith's  Sound.  The  moment  the  vessel  comes 
to  anchor  he  will  leave  Olsen,  a  trustworthy  man, 
in  charge,  to  prepare  for  winter  quarters,  drop 
his  whale-boat  with  himself,  the  Esquimaux  and 
seven  men,  and  take  advantage  of  inshore  tide- 
leads  to  continue  his  journey  to  the  north.  The 
Commander  describes  particularly  the  amphibi- 
ous qualities  of  the  boat — for  water  or  ice — to- 
gether with  her  provisions  for  ninety  days,  ex- 
clusive of  forty  days  for  her  crew.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  establish  a  depot  in  the  autumn 
months,  before  the  full  setting  in  of  winter,  a 
matter  which  the  Commander  thinks  perfectly 
practicable,  though  not  yet  undertaken  by  the 
English  explorers.  He  anticipates  that  his  re- 
turn to  the  brig  will  probably  be  during  the  sol- 
emn darkness  of  the  winter  night ;  but  apart 
from  the  novelty  and  excitement  of  such  a  jour- 
ney, the  moon  in  her  high  northern  declination 
will  come  in  at  the  very  nick  of  time,  becoming 
circumpolar  on  the  13th  October  and  November, 
and  giving  twelve  days  of  unbroken  light. 

With  the  aid  of  lunars,  and  constantly  recur- 
ring meridian  observations  of  the  stars,  no  dan- 
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ger  of  losing  his  way  was  apprehended.  The 
Commander  had  been  laboriously  occupied  in  fit- 
ting out  for  this  journey.  Upon  establishing  the 
depot  to  serve  as  a  provisioning  centre  for  after 
operations,  he  hoped  to  return  to  the  brig  afoot, 
leaving  the  boat  in  case  of  finding  the  open  wa- 
ter, by  which  he  trusted  to  be  able  to  follow  the 
traces  or  direction  of  the  missing  ships.  His 
next  journey  would  not  take  place  until  the  re- 
turn of  light,  as  a  few  weeks'  rest  would  be  es- 
sential. 

Dr.  Kane  had  obtained,  during  the  calm,  sev- 
eral observations  as  to  the  position  of  the  coast 
line  of  Greenland  between  Fishernaer  and  Suk- 
kertoppen,  a  distance  of  140  miles.  These  de- 
terminations show  that  the  coast  line  upon  the 
Danish  charts  of  Graah,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
English  and  the  late  Expedition,  is  nearly  an 
entire  degree  of  longitude  too  much  to  the  west- 
ward. He  removes  it  some  26  miles  to  the  east- 
ward— an  important  change  in  the  axis  of  Baf- 
fin's Bay.— N~.  Y.  Tribune.  , 


ENGLISH  LADIES    AND  AGRICULTURE. 

As  showing  the  interest  English  Ladies  take 
in  Agriculture,  I  cannot  but  relate  a  casual  in- 
terview I  chanced  to  have  with  an  English  lady, 
in  going  up  in  the  express  train  from  London  to 
York.  Her  husband  had  bought  a  book  at  the 
stand  as  we  were  about  starting,  and  remarked 
to  her  that  "  it  was  one  of  her  favorite  American 
Authors — Hawthorn."  I  casually  observed,  "I 
was  pleased  to  see  young  American  authors  found 
admirers  with  English  ladies,"  when  the  con- 
versation turned  on  books  and  authors.  But  I 
said  to  myself  pretty  soon,  "  this  is  a  literary 
lady — probably  her  husband  is  an  Editor  or  Re- 
viewer, and  she  handles  the  '  scissors'  for  him ; 
at  all  events  I  must  retreat  from  this  discussion 
about  authors,  modern  poets,  and  poetry.  What 
should  a  farmer  know  critically  of  such  things. 
If  I  was  only  in  those  fields — if  the  conversation 
could  be  made  to  turn  on  crops,  or  cattle,  then  I 
should  feel  quite  at  home."  I  finally  pointed 
out  a  field  of  wheat,  and  remarked  it  was  very 
fine.  The  lady  carefully  observing  it,  said  : 
"Sir,  I  think  it  is  too  thin — a  common  fault  this 
season,  as  the  seeding  was  late;"  "  those  drills," 
she  added,  turning  to  her  husband  for  his  con- 
firmation, "  cannot  be  more  than  ten  inches  apart, 
and  you  see,  sir,  the  ground  is  not  completely 
covered — twelve,  and  even  fifteen  inches  is  now 
preferred  for  the  width  of  drills,  and  two  bushels 
of  seed  to  the  acre  will  then  entirely  cover  the 
ground,  on  good  land,  so  you  can  hardly  distin- 
guish the  drills." 

I  ('  the  Goddess  of  Ceres  had  appeared  with  her 
sheaf,  or  her  cornucopia,  I  could  not  have  been 
taken  more  by  surprise.  A  lady  descanting  on 
the  width  of  wheal  drills,  and  the  quantity  of 
seed ! 


"  I  will  try  her  again,  said  I,  "  this  may  be  a 
chance  shot,"  and  remarked  in  reference  to  a  field 
of  ploughed  ground  we  were  passing,  that  it 
broke  in  great  lumps,  and  could  hardly  be  put  in 
good  tilth.  "  We  have  much  clay  land  like  this," 
she  replied,  "  and  formerly  it  was  difficult  to  cul- 
tivate it  in  a  tillage  crop,  but  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  Croskill's  Patent  Clod  Crusher,  they  will 
make  the  most  beautiful  tilth  on  these  lands,  and 
which  are  now  regarded  as  among  our  best  wheat 
lands." 

The  conversation  turned  on  cattle  ;  she  spoke 
of  the  best  breeds  of  Cows  for  the  pail,  (the  Ayr- 
shires  and  Devons,)  told  me  where  the  best 
Cheese  was  made — Cheshire— the  best  butter 
— Ireland — where  the  best  milk-maids  were  to 
be  found — Wales — "  Oh  !"  said  I,  "  I  was  mis- 
taken ;  this  charming,  intelligent  woman,  acting 
so  natural  and  unaffected,  dressed  so  neat  and  so 
very  plain,  must  be  a  farmer's  wife,  and  what  a 
help-mate  he  has  in  her  ? — She  is  not  an  extrava- 
gant wife  either,  not  an  ornament  about  her — 
yes,  a  single  bracelet  clasps  a  fair  rounded  arm 
— that's  all."  The  train  stopped  at  York  ;  no 
sooner  had  my  travelling  companions  stepped 
upon  the  platform,  than  I  noticed  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  half  a  dozen  servants — men  and 
maids — the  men  in  full  livery.  It  turned  out 
to  be  Sir  John  and  Lady  H.  This  gentleman  I 
learned  was  one  of  the  largest  landed  proprietors 
in  Berkshire,  and  his  lady  the  daughter  of  a 
Nobleman,  a  Peeress  in  her  own  right  ;  but  her 
title  added  nothing  to  her,  she  was  a  noble  wo- 
man without  it. — Holcomb's  Address  to  the  Md. 
State  Ag.  Society. 


MINERAL  CANDLES. 

There  is  a  quarry  about  twelve  miles  to  the 
west  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  a  picturesque  group  of  trap-rocks,  known 
as  the  Binney  Crags.  The  quarry  itself  is  of 
white  sandstone,  but  there  rests  immediately 
above  it  a  thick  bed  of  dark-colored  shale,  over 
which  the  hot  trap  must  of  old  have  flowed,  and 
which  was  subjected  in  consequence  to  a  sort  of 
natural  distillation.  The  distilled  substance,  shut 
very  closely  up,  found  its  way  into  the  crevices 
of  the  white  stone  beneath,  and  in  these  crevices 
the  quarriers  now  find  it.  It  exists  as  a  light, 
waxy  matter,  varying  in  color  in  the  mass  from 
that  of  gamboge  to  that  of  dark  amber — melts  at 
nearly  t  he  same  temperature  as  bees-wax,  which 
it  equals  in  hardness — and  burns  with  a  bright 
flame ;  and  many  years  ago  the  quarriers  em- 
ployed at  the  work,  struck  by  its  peculiar  quali- 
ties, learned  to  convert  it  into  very  dark- 
colored  candles,  which,  though  rather  smoky, 
gave  not  a  bad  light,  and  which  were  occasionally 
purchased  from  them  as  objects  of  curiosity,  but 
much  oftencr  consumed  in  their  cottages.  There, 
however,  the  thing  rested;  and  in  vain,  for  aught 
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that  the  scientific  world  profited  by  it,  had  na- 
ture distilled  the  shale,  or  the  quarriers  converted 
the  proceeds  of  the  distillation  into  candles.  Not 
many  years  sinee,  however,  some  one,  without 
taking  the  hint  from  the  Binney  quarry,  thought 
of  distilling  shale.  Some  of  the  shales  of  the 
Oolite  are  exceedingly  rich  in  an  inflammable 
substance,  resolvable  into  gas  and  tar,  which 
once  existed  as  the  integumentary  framework  of 
innumerable  ammonites  and  belmenites,  and 
which  yielded,  when  subjected  to  the  retort,  oils, 
naphthas,  and  a  waxy-like  substance,  known  from 
the  paucity  of  its  chemical  affinities,  as  paraBne. 
Of  this  parafine,  beautiful  candles  are  made,  in 
no  degree  inferior  to  those  of  wax;  and  extensive 
works  for  their  manufacture  have  been  of  late 
established  among  the  Kimmerage  shales  of  Eng- 
land, In  our  own  country,  similar  works  are  now 
in  operation  among  the  shales  of  the  Coal  Mea- 
sures only  a  few  miles  distant  from  where  nature 
had  carried  on  hers  by  means  of  the  molten-trap, 
untold  ages  before.  The  Torbane-hill  mineral — 
legally  a  coal  in  Scotland,  and  legally  a  shale  in 
Prussia,  and  which  the  lessees  can  work  here 
because  it  is  a  coal,  and  sell  there  free  of  duty  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  coal — derives  its  chief  value  from 
the  proceeds  which  it  yields  in  distillation.  Nap- 
tha  and  parafine  to  the  value  of  five  pounds 
fifteen  shillings  can  be  extracted  from  every  ton 
of  it;  and  from  the  parafine  beautiful  snow-white 
candles  can  be  extracted.  Nay,  more  wonderful 
still !  these  snow-white  candles  can  be  made  out 
of  dark  Irish  turf,  and  extensive  works  are  at 
present  in  the  course  of  erection,  for  converting 
the  black  bogs  of  Kildare  into  parafine  candles. 
Were  we  not  justified  in  remarking,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  candle-making  illustrates  admirably  the 
general  progress  of  economic  science  and  the  arts? 
Were  the  honey  bees  to  strike  work  to-morrow, 
we  could  now  do  excellently  well  in  the  article 
of  wax  candles  without  them,  so  long  as  there 
were  bogs  in  Ireland,  shales  in  the  Coal  Measures, 
or  the  Oolite  or  brown  mineral  at  Torbane  Hill. 
— Edinburgh  Witness. 


THE  PILGRIMS  OF  CAPE  BRETON. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cape  Breton  News 
gives  an  account  of  the  Loch  Lomond  settlement 
at  Cape  Breton — a  colony  composed  of  Presby- 
terians from  the  islands  of  Harries  and  Uist,  on 
the  Western  coast  of  Scotland.  Soon  after  the 
settlement  was  formed  among  the  pathless  and 
tangled  woods  of  the  Cape,  and  while  the  colo- 
nists were  struggling  with  hardships  and  priva- 
tions, several  men  died,  leaving  their  widows  and 
children  to  the  generosity  of  their  countrymen. 
Grants  of  money  had  been  made  by  the  mother 
country  to  open  roads  of  communication  around 
the  Loch,  and  the  laborers  were  required  to  work 
ten  hours  each  day.  In  order  to  assist  the  widows, 
and  at  the  same  time  comply  with  the  law,  the 
settlers  on  Loch  Lomond  agreed  to  limit  their 
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time  for  dinner  to  half  an  hour  instead  of  an 
hour,  and  the  other  half  hour  to  be  devoted  to 
the  widows'  fund.  Thus  twenty  men  could  in 
this  half  hour  do  the  work  of  one  man  for  one 
day;  the  sum  thus  earned,  being  faithfully  divi- 
ded among  the  widows,  to  expend  as  their  ne- 
cessities required. 

A  good  grist-mill  has  been  erected  on  the  Loch 
Lomond  settlement,  and  in  this  mill  a  barrel  for 
each  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  used,  has 
been  placed,  as  "  the  widows'  barrel,"  into 
which  all  who  bring  grain  to  mill  to  be  ground 
are  expected  to  put  some,  according  to  their 
ability.  This  is  ground,  toll  free,  and  distributed 
among  the  widows,  according  to  their  necessities. 
Thus,  with  a  day's  work  now  and  then  from  the 
settlers  in  clearing  and  fencing  their  lands,  and 
such  like  heavy  work,  the  poor  widows  of  Loch 
Lomond  are  enabled  to  get  on,  a  Christian  spirit 
is  cherished,  and  the  grating  and  anti-christian 
poor  laws  of  so-called  civilization  are  unknown 
and  unnecessary  amongst  these  good  people.  In 
addition  to  these,  it  is  understood  that  the  chil- 
dren of  widows  have  the  benefit  of  education  at 
the  different  schools  in  the  settlement,  cost  free, 
and  thus  by  a  simple  and  beautiful  arrangement 
are  the  physical  and  mental  wants  of  these  wid- 
ows and  their  families  duly  provided  for,  and  a 
spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  kindness  kept 
alive  that  would  put  to  shame  more  favored  and 
wealthier  settlements. 

How  much  good  could  be  done  in  every  settle- 
ment in  the  Province,  at  a  cost  that  would  never 
be  felt,  by  adopting  the  plan  of  the  "  widows' 
fund"  and  the  "widows'  barrels"  of  Loch 
Lomond. 


From  the  Public  Ledger. 
A  PEW  PACTS  TO  BE  REMEMBERED. 

In  the  year  1851,  there  was  paid  into  the 
Treasury  for  tavern-license,  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania, one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  dollars. 
The  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  received 
sixty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  two  dollars  of 
this  sum,  for  granting  licenses.  During  the  same 
year  the  expenses  to  the  city  and  county  for 
prosecuting  crime  and  for  the  support  of  pauper- 
ism, the  fruit  of  intemperance,  were  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars,  which  is  an 
excess  of  expenditure  over  the  license  receipts  of 
two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  dollars,  a  "penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish"  operation,  so  far  as  mere  dol- 
lars and  cents  are  concerned. 

Reflecting  men  of  all  classes  look  at  this,  pon- 
der it,  and  decide  whether  this  impoverishing 
system  shall  longer  be  endured. 

There  were  committed  to  the  County  Prison, 
in  1851,  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  persons. 
Ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  of  this  num- 
ber were  cases  of  intemperance.  Thirty-four 
thousand  dollars  were  paid  for  the  support  of  this 
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institution.  The  Penitentiaries,  House  of  Refuge, 
and  Blockley  Almshouse,  cost  this  city  and 
county,  annually,  one  million  six  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  dollars.  Seven-tenths  of  this 
enormous  sum  must  be  put  down  to  the  promis- 
cuous sale  and  free  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
Is  not  this  a  large  expenditure  to  sustain  an 
overshadowing,  crushing  evil  ?  Is  not  a  radical 
reform  imperatively  required  ?  Temperance  men 
are  represented  as  fanatics,  full  of  zeal  without 
discretion.  We  invite  those  who  think  thus  dis- 
paragingly of  us,  to  examine  and  carefully  to 
scrutinize  this  whole  subject  for  themselves. 
Enter  upon  the  investigation  with  a  desire  and 
determination  to  ascertain  the  exact  truth  and 
the  whole  truth,  and  we  have  no  fear  as  to  the 
ground  you  will  afterwards  occupy.  You  will  be 
with  us  in  feeling,  purpose,  and  effort,  to  sup- 
press the  dreadful  traffic  in  ardent  spirits.  You 
will,  at  least,  be  willing  to  give  a  prohibitory 
law  a  fair  trial.  If  it  does  not  work  well,  it  can 
be  and  will  be  immediately  repealed.  But  what 
is  its  practical  operation  in  Maine  and  Vermont? 
Gov.  Eaton,  in  a  recent  letter,  says :  "  the  law 
has  created  an  immense  influence  and  accom- 
plished great  good."  Again,  he  says  :  "  the  law 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  fact  in  the  history  of 
Vermont  legislation."  What  a  blessed  thing  if 
we  could  say  the  same  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edward. 
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The  Editor  of  the  Review  has  repeatedly  an. 
nounced  his  decided  intention  to  preserve  this 
periodical  from  any  connection  with  the  merely 
political  questions  of  our  day.  It  has  also  been 
his  desire  and  purpose  to  avoid  assigning  to  any 
single  subject  a  larger  share  of  room  and  attention 
than  properly  belongs  to  it.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  may  suppose  that  the  subject  of  negro 
slavery  has  occupied  a  more  prominent  position 
in  our  columns  than  necessity  demands.  The  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  among  whom  a  great  majority 
of  our  readers  are  unquestionably  found,  are  be- 
lieved to  unite  in  judgment  in  relation  to  this 
question.  As  more  than  seventy  years  have 
passed  away  since  an  acknowledged  member  of 
our  society  has  been  permitted  to  own  a  slave,  it 
may  be  readily  believed,  and  the  belief  is  cer- 
tainly a  consoling  one,  that  we  have  no  pro- 
slavery  men  or  women  among  us.  But  we  may 
justly  question  whether  our  members  are  gene- 
rally aware  of  the  actual  extent  of  the  evil,  and 
particularly  whether  they  are  fully  apprised  of  the 
encroachments  which  the  slaveholding  interest 
has  been  making  on  the  rights  of  the  free. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  while  the 


free  States  contain  two-thirds  of  the  white  popu- 
lation of  the  Union,  the  presidential  chair  is  so 
generally  occupied  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  South, 
and  that  the  influence  of  the  slaveholding  power 
is  conspicuous  in  every  department  of  the  general 
government.   But  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
any  measure  has  been  heretofore  adopted  or  at- 
tempted, which  so  deeply  involves  the  character 
and  endangers  the  peace  and  permanent  prospe- 
rity of  the  Union,  as  that  recently  introduced  into 
Congress,  in  relation  to  Kanzas  and  Nebraska.  It 
has  been  assumed  that  the  repeal  of  that  portion 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  which  prohibited 
forever  the  existence  of  slavery  in  any  part  of 
Louisiana  north  of  36  deg.  30  min.,  Missouri  ex- 
cepted, is  a  concession  which  the  South  cannot 
refuse  when  freely  offered  by  the  North  ;  but  the 
truth  certainly  is,  that  the  South  no  less  than  the 
North  is  bound  to  maintain,  unimpaired,  the  pro- 
vision in  question.    When  the  Congress  of  1820 
enacted  a  law,  by  which  the  power  of  prohibiting 
slavery  in  that  part  of  Louisiana,  which  comprises 
the  State  of  Missouri,  was  given  up  and  virtually 
transferred  to  the  State  then  admitted  into  the 
Union,  the  same  act  also  declared  that  slavery- 
was  forever  prohibited  in  all  the  rest  of  that  terri- 
tory north  of  36  deg.  30  min.    All  the  provisions 
of  the  law  were  parts  of  the  same  act,  and  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  was  no  more  revocable 
without  breach  of  faith,  than  the  admission  of 
Missouri.    Breach  of  faith,  I  say,  not  with  the 
North  alone,  nor  with  the  South,  but  with  both, 
and  with  posterity  of  all  future  ages.    If  Congress 
now  repeal  the  part  of  the  law,  on  the  faith  and 
force  of  which  the  bill  was  carried  through  the 
two  houses  in  1820,  they  admit  a  principle  which 
unsettles  every  act  of  legislation.  They  may  drop 
the  idea  of  finality ;  the  settlement  of  disputed  and 
agitating  questions,  can  no  longer  be  relied  upon. 
The  disputed  points  which  produced  so  much 
agitation  in  1850,  are  thrown  open.    We  do  not 
know,  and  never  can  know,  what  points  are  set- 
tled and  what  are  still  open  to  agitation  and  dis- 
pute; or,  perhaps  we  may  rather  say,  we  shall 
then  know  that  nothing  is  settled  or  can  be  settled 
by  Congress.    It  was  sarcastically  declared  that 
one  half  of  the  British  national  debt  was  incurred 
by  efforts  to  put  down  the  Bourbons,  and  the  other 
half  by  efforts  to  raise  them  up ;  and  if  Douglas"s 
bill  should  pass,  we  may  consider  an  opening  to 
be  made  for  employing  the  general  government, 
during  half  its  time  in  passing  laws  to  support 
and  extend  the  area  of  slavery,  and  the  other  half 
in  repealing  them.    The  bill  in  question  is  no 
doubt  intended  to  operate  in  favor  of  the  "  pecu- 
liar institution,'-'  but  if  the  flood  gates  are  once  set 
open,  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  South  to 
close  them. 
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If  Cicero  could  adduce  the  consent  of  all  nations 
as  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  God, 
we  may  adduce  the  consent  of  the  civilized  world, 
a  few  interested  individuals  excepted,  as  evidence 
both  of  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  slavery. 
Hence,  every  measure  calculated  or  designed  to 
promote  or  perpetuate  its  existence,  must  be  in- 
trinsically iniquitous,  and  destructive  of  national 
prosperity.  It  is,  therefore,  ardently  to  be  desired 
that  the  voice  of  the  community,  and  particularly 
the  voice  of  our  religious  society,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  may  be  raised 
against  a  measure  so  fraught  with  evil  as  this.  In 
our  last  number,  was  published  the  memorial  of 
Friends,  in  Pennsylvania,  &c,  on  this  subject.^  It 
is  known  that  testimonials  of  similar  import  are 
about  being  presented  to  Congress,  by  Friends  in 
one  or  two  other  yearly  Meetings.  If  the  profes- 
sors of  religion  of  other  denominations  would  bear 
a  testimony  against  the  extension  of  slavery^ 
equally  open  and  decided  with  that  which  has 
emanated  from  the  Society  of  Friends.,  who  have 
spoken  on  the  subject — and  we  confidently  rely 
on  the  concurrence  of  all  other  Friends,  wherever 
located — their  voices  would  unquestionably  exer- 
cise a  powerful  influence  in  Congress.  Those  who 
silently  acquiesce  in  this  extension,  or  attempt  at 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  Kanzas  and  Nebraska, 
as  well  as  those  who  actively  co-operate  in  its 
consummation,  may  have  cause  hereafter,  when 
too  late,  to  adopt  the  mournful  and  penitential 
language—"  we  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our 
brother  ;  and  his  blood  is  required  of  us." 


BURNING  A  NEGRO  ALIVE. 

The  burning  of  a  Negro  alive  near  the  city  of 
Natchez,  an  account  of  which  appears  in  the 
Natchez  Free  Trader,  is  frightful.  The  slave 
struck  a  white  man,  and  the  Democracy  of  that 
region,  not  waiting  for  justice  to  take  its  course, 
inflicted  Lynch  law.  The  victim  was  chained  to 
a  tree,  faggots  were  placed  around  him,  while  he 
showed  the  greatest  indifference.  When  the  chi- 
valry had  arranged  the  pile,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion if  he  had  anything  to  say,  he  is  reported  to 
have  warned  all  slaves  to  take  example  by  him, 
and  asked  the  prayers  of  those  around.  He  then 
asked  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  after  quaffing  it 
said,  "Now  set  fire,  I  am  ready  to  go  in  peace." 
When  the  flames  began  to  burn  him,  in  his  agony 
he  showed  gigantic  strength,  and  actually  forced 
the  staple  from  the  tree,  and  bounded  from  the 
burning  mass  !  But  he  instantly  fell  pierced  with 
rifle  balls,  and  then  his  body  was  thrown  into  the 
flames  and  consumed,  to  show  that  no  such  being 
had  ever  existed.  Nearly  four  thousand  slaves 
from  the  neighboring  plantations  were  present, 
as  at  a  moral  lesson.  Numerous  speeches  were 
made  by  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  religion 


to  the  slaves,  warning  them  that  the  same  fate 
awaited  them  if  they  proved  rebellious  to  their 
owners. — JV.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  editor  of  the  Review  has  never  been  in 
the  practice  of  harrowing  up  the  feelings  of  his 
readers  with  tales  of  horror.  The  slavery  of  the 
United  States,  in  its  usual  appearance,  and  with 
its  inseparable  concomitants,  is  sufficiently  re- 
volting to  an  American  nurtured  on  the  lap,  of 
Freedom,  and  imbued  from  childhood  with  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  to  call  into  operation  all 
the  energies  of  his  mind  in  opposition  to  so  dele- 
terious a  system.  The  advocates  and  apologists 
of  American  slavery  are  not  slow  to  assert  that 
instances  of  extreme  severity  in  the  treatment  of 
slaves  rarely  occur ;  and  that  if  they  ever  appear, 
they  are  sure  to  be  stamped  with  the  public  re- 
probation. It  may  be  readily  admitted,  that  the 
growing  humanity  of  the  age  has  softened,  to  con- 
siderable extent,  the  rigid  features  of  slavery; 
yet  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
laws  of  the  slave-holding  States,  as  far  as  the  pro- 
tection, of  the  slaves  is  concerned,  exhibit  very 
little  evidence  of  the  humanity  of  the  age.  The 
proper  object  of  law — the  protection  of  the  weak 
against  the  encroachments  and  abuses  of  the 
strong — seems  to  be  sadly  perverted  where  slave- 
ry prevails.  The  exclusion  of  colored  witnesses, 
bond  or  free,  wherever  the  defendants  are  white, 
must  nearly  always  render  entirely  hopeless  every 
effort  to  obtain  redress,  however  great  the  abuse, 
when  the  aggressors  are  white,  and  the  sufferers 
colored  or  black. 

In  the  case  before  us/  we  are  informed  that 
the  negro  struck  a  white  man,  but  no  intimation 
is  given  how  much  or  how  little  provocation  was 
given.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  term 
negro  is  applied  to  slaves  in  general,  we  may  rea- 
sonably question  whether  the  victim  was  really  a 
negro,  or  whether  he  may  not  have  been  de- 
scended, in  the  paternal  line  at  least,  from  some 
chivalric  ancestor,  who  judged  it  beneath  him  to 
receive  an  insult  without  retaliation.  Whatever 
the  character  of  the  man,  or  the  nature  of  the 
offence  may  have  actually  been,  we  find  nothing 
in  the  narrative  which  furnishes  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  there  was  any  peculiar  atrocity  in  the 
act.  He  is  simply  said  to  have  struck  a  white 
man.  This,  I  believe,  is  a  capital  offence  by 
Louisiana  law,  where  the  offender  is  colored. 
But  even  that  law  does  not  authorize  the  horri- 
ble execution  by  fire  and  faggot.  Death  by  stran- 
gulation, which  their  law  would  probably  have 
sanctioned,  was  not  enough  to  satiate  the  ven- 
geace  of  the  mob.  What  must  be  the  state  of 
society  where  ministers  of  religion  can  mingle 
with  others  in  the  completion  of  such  a  tragedy  ! 
Did  none  of  them  consider  what  a  lesson  they 
were  inculcating  on  the  slaves  who  were  brought 
to  witness  this  spectacle  ?  The  object  intended 
was  to  impress  them  with  fear  of  their  masters ; 
but  the  unavoidable  result  must  have  been  a 
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deep-seated  indignation,  which  would  render 
them  fit  instruments  for  retaliating  on  those  bar- 
barous masters  the  cruelties  which  they  had  ex- 
hibited. 

If  this  is  a  fruit  of  American  slavery,  what 
man  having  a  spark  of  humanity  in  his  com- 
position, can  fail  to  raise  his  voice  against  its  ex- 
tension into  regions  from  which  it  is  now  legally 
excluded  ?  L. 


SILENT  MEETINGS. 

This  is  a  great  mystery,  hid  from  the  eye  of 
man,  who  is  run  from  the  inward  life  into  out- 
ward observations.  He  cannot  see  either  that 
this  is  required  by  the  Lord  of  his  people,  or 
any  edification  therein,  or  benefit  thereby ;  but 
to  the  mind  that  is  drawn  inward,  the  thing  is 
plain;  and  the  building  up  hereby  in  the  life  of 
God,  and  fellowship  one  with  another  therein,  is 
sweetly  felt ;  and  precious  refreshment  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  received  by  them,  who 
singly  herein  wait  upon  him  according  to  the 
leadings  and  requirings  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

After  the  mind  is  in  some  measure  turned  to 
the  Lord,  his  quiekenings  felt,  his  seed  begin- 
ning to  arise  and  spring  up  in  the  heart,  then 
the  flesh  is  to  be  silent  before  him,  and  the  soul 
to  wait  upon  him,  and  for  his  further  appearings, 
in  that  measure  of  life  which  is  already  revealed. 

Now,  in  this  measure  of  life,  which  is  of 
Christ,  and  in  which  Christ  is,  and  appears  to 
the  soul,  there  is  the  power  of  life  and  death  ; 
power  to  kill  the  flesh,  and  power  to  quicken  to 
God ;  power  to  cause  the  soul  to  cease  from  its 
own  workings,  and  power  to  work  in  and  for  the 
soul,  what  God  requires,  and  what  is  acceptable 
in  his  sight.  And  in  this,  God  is  to  be  waited 
upon  and  worshiped  continually,  both  in  private 
and  in  public,  according  as  his  spirit  draws  and 
teaches. 

For  the  Lord  requireth  of  his  people,  not  only 
to  worship  him  apart,  but  to  meet  together  to 
worship ;  and  they  that  are  taught  of  him  dare 
not  forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves  to- 
gether, as  the  manner  of  some  is;  but  watch 
against  the  temptations  and  snares,  which  the 
enemy  lays  to  deceive  them  therefrom,  and  to 
disturb  their  sense  by,  that  they  might  not  feel 
the  drawings  of  the  Father  thereunto. 

And  this  is  the  manner  of  their  worship.  They 
are  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  to  meet  in  the  silence 
of  flesh,  and  to  watch  for  the  stirrings  of  his  life, 
and  the  breaking  forth  of  his  power  amongst 
them.  And  in  the  breakings  forth  of  that  power, 
they  may  pray,  speak,  exhort,  rebuke,  &c,  ac- 
cording as  the  spirit  teaches,  requires,  and  gives 
utterance.  But  if  the  spirit  do  not  require  to 
speak,  and  give  to  utter,  then  every  one  is  to  sit 
still  in  his  place — in  his  heavenly  place,  I  mean 
— feeling  his  own  measure,  feeding  thereupon, 
receiving  therefrom  into  his  spirit  what  the  Lord 
giveth.    Now,  in  this  is  edifying,  pure  edifying,  ' 


precious  edifying ;  his  soul  who  thus  waits,  is 
hereby  particularly  edified  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  at  every  meeting.  And  then  also  there  is 
the  life  of  the  whole  felt  in  every  vessel  that  is 
turned  to  its  measure  ;  insomuch  as  the  warmth 
of  life  in  each  vessel  does  not  only  warm  the  par- 
ticular, but  they  are  like  a  heap  of  fresh  and 
living  coals,  warming  one  another,  insomuch  as 
a  great  strength,  freshness,  and  vigor  of  life  flows 
into  all.  And  if  any  be  burthened,  tempted, 
buffeted  by  Satan,  bowed  down,  overborne,  lan- 
guishing, afflicted,  distressed,  &c,  the  estate  of 
such  is  felt  in  spirit,  and  secret  cries,  or  open,  as 
the  Lord  pleaseth,  ascend  up  to  the  Lord  for 
them ;  and  they,  many  times  find  ease  and  relief 
in  a  few  words  spoken,  or  without  words,  if  it  be 
the  season  of  their  help  and  relief  with  the  Lord. 

For  absolutely  silent  meetings,  wherein  there 
is  a  resolution  not  to  speak,  we  know  not ;  but 
we  wait  on  the  Lord,  either  to  feel  him  in  words, 
or  in  silence  of  spirit  without  words,  as  he 
pleaseth.  And  that  which  we  aim  at,  and  are 
instructed  to  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  as  to  si- 
lent meetings,  is,  that  the  flesh  in  every  one  be 
kept  silent,  and  that  there  be  no  building  up, 
but  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Lord. ' 

Now,  there  are  several  states  of  people  ;  some 
feel  little  of  the  Lord's  presence,  but  feel  tempta- 
tions and  thoughts,  with  many  wanderings  and 
rovings  of  mind.  These  are  not  yet  acquainted 
with  the  power,  or,  at  least,  know  not  its  do- 
minion, but  rather  feel  dominion  of  the  evil  over 
the  good  in  them  ;  and  this  is  a  sore  travailing 
and  mournful  state ;  and  meetings  to  such  as 
these,  many  times,  may  seem  to  themselves  rather 
for  the  worse  than  for  the  better.  Yet  even 
these,  turning,  as  much  as  may  be,  from  such 
things,  and  cleaving,  or  at  least  in  truth  of  heart, 
desiring  to  cleave,  to  that  which  disliketh  or 
witnesseth  against  them,  have  acceptance  with 
the  Lord  herein;  and  continuing  to  wait  in  this 
trouble  and  distress,  keeping  close  to  meetings 
in  fear  and  subjection  to  the  Lord  who  requireth 
it,  though  with  little  appearing  benefit,  do  reap 
a  hidden  benefit  at  present,  and  shall  reap  a 
more  clear  and  manifest  benefit  afterwards,  as 
the  Lord  wasteth  and  weareth  out  that  in  them, 
wherein  the  darkness  hath  its  strength. 

God  is  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit,  in  his  own 
power  and  life,  and  this  is  at  his  own  disposal. 
His  church  is  a  gathering  in  the  spirit.  If  any 
man  speak  there,  he  must  speak  as  the  oracle  of 
God,  as  the  vessel  out  of  which  God  speaks ;  as 
the  trumpet  out  of  which  he  gives  the  sound. 
Therefore  there  is  to  bo  a  waiting  in  silence,  till 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  move  to  speak,  and  also  to 
give  words  to  speak.  For  a  man  is  not  to  speak 
his  own  words,  or  in  his  own  wisdom  or  time  ; 
but  the  spirit's  words,  in  the  spirit's  wisdom  and 
time,  which  is  when  he  moves  and  gives  to  speak. 
Yea,  the  ministry  of  the  spirit  and  life  is  more 
close  and  immediate  when  without  words,  than 
when  with  words,  as  has  been  often  felt,  and  is 
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faithfully  testified  by  many  witnesses.  Eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  how,  and  what  things  God 
reveals  to  his  children  by  his  spirit,  when  they 
wait  upon  him  in  his  pure  fear,  and  worship  and 
converse  with  him  in  spirit ;  for  then  the  foun- 
tain of  the  great  deep  is  unsealed,  and  the  ever- 
lasting springs  surely  give  up  the  pure  and  living 
water.  I.  Penington. 


Trom  the  New  York  Tribune. 
DANIEL  WEBSTER  ON  THE  MISSOURI  COM- 
PROMISE. 

Among  the  productions  of  Mr.  Webster's  pen 
which  do  not  appear  in  his  collected  works,  is  a 
pamphlet  published  by  Sewell  Phillips,  at  No.  5 
Court  street,  Boston,  in  1819.  It  is  entitled, 
"A  Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  subject  of  restraining  the  increase 
of  Slavery  in  new  States  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union;  prepared  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  assembled 
at  the  State-house  on  the  3d  of  December,  A.  D. 
1819."  The  Memorial  is  signed  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster, George  Blake,  Josiah  Quincy,  James  T. 
Austin,  and  John  Gallison.  As  every  thing  re- 
lating to  this  subject  from  the  eminent  men  of 
the  country,  is  just  now  interesting,  we  have  ex- 
humed this  pamphlet,  and  lay  before  our  readers 
the  following  extracts  from  it.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  body  who,  in  arguing  the  Slavery  ques- 
tion, has  gone  much  further  than  Mr.  Webster 
in  what  follows : 

Memorial  to  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled : 

The  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  Boston  and 
its  vicinity,  beg  leave  most  respectfully  and  hum- 
bly to  represent :  That  the  question  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Slavery  into  the  new  States  to  be 
formed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
appears  to  them  to  be  a  question  of  the  last  im- 
portance to  the  future  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  progress  of  this  great  evil  is  ever 
to  be  arrested,  it  seems  to  the  undersigned  that 
;his  is  the  time  to  arrest  it.  A  false  step  taken 
how  cannot  be  retraced ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that 
he  happiness  of  unborn  millions  rests  on  the 
measures  which  Congress  may  on  this  occasion 
idopt.  Considering  this  as  no  local  question,  nor 
question  to  be  decided  by  a  temporary  expe- 
liency,  but  as  involving  great  interests  of  the 
vhole  of  the  United  States,  and  affecting  deeply 
nd  essentially  those  objects  of  common  defence, 
general  welfare,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the 
plessings  of  liberty,  for  which  the  Constitution 
tself  was  formed,  we  have  presumed,  in  this  way, 
o  offer  our  sentiments  and  express  our  wishes  to 
he  National  Legislature.  And  as  various  reasons 
lave  been  suggested  against  prohibiting  Slavery 
Q  the  new  States,  it  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 


us  to  state  our  reasons  both  for  believing  that  Con- 
gress possesses  the  constitutional  power  to  make 
such  prohibition  a  condition  on  the  admission  of 
a  new  State  into  the  Union,  and  that  it  is  just 
and  proper  that  they  should  exercise  that  power. 

And  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress.    The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  declared  that  "  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States ; 
and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  prejudice  the  claims  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  particular  State."    It  is  very 
well  known  that  the  saving  in  this  clause  of  the 
claims  of  any  particular  State  was  designed  to  ap- 
ply to  claims  by  the  then  existing  States  of  ter- 
ritory which  was  also  claimed  by  the  United 
States  as  their  own  property.    It  has,  therefore, 
no  bearing  on  the  present  question.  The  power, 
then,  of  Congress  over  its  own  territories  is,  by 
the  very  terms  of  the  Constitution,  unlimited. 
It  may  make  all  "  needful  rules  and  regulations," 
which,  of  course,  include  all  such  regulations  as 
its  own  views  of  policy  or  expediency  shall  from 
time  to  time  dictate.    If,  therefore,  in  its  judg- 
ment, it  be  needful  for  the  benefit  of  a  territory 
to  enact  a  prohibition  of  Slavery,  it  would  seem 
to  be  as  much  within  its  power  of  legislation  as 
any  other  act  of  local  policy.  Its  sovereignty  be- 
ing complete  and  universal  as  to  the  territory,  it 
may  exercise  over  it  the  most  ample  jurisdiction 
in  every  respect.  It  possesses  in  this  view  all  the 
authority  which  any  State  Legislature  possesses 
over  its  own  territory ;  and  if  any  State  Legisla- 
ture may,  in  its  discretion,  abolish  or  prohibit 
Slavery  within  its  own  limits,  in  virtue  of  its 
general  legislative  authority,  for  the  same  reason 
Congress  also  may  exercise  the  like  authority 
over  its  own  territories.  And  that  a  State  Legis- 
lature, unless  restrained  by  some  constitutional 
provision,  may  so  do,  is  unquestionable,  and  has 
been  established  by  general  practice.     *    *  * 
"  The  creation  of  a  new  State  is,  in  effect,  a 
compact  between  Congress  and"  the  inhabitants 
of  the  proposed  State.    Congress  would  not  pro- 
bably claim  the  power  of  compelling  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Missouri  to  form  a  Constitution  of  their 
own,  and  come  into  the  Union  as  a  State.    It  is 
as  plain  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  Territory 
have  no  right  to  admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
State  without  the  consent  of  Congress.  Neither 
party  is  bound  to  form  this  connection.    It  can 
be  formed  only  by  the  consent  of  both.  What 
then  prevents  Congress  as  one  of  the  stipulating 
parties,  to  propose  the  terms  ?  And  if  the  other 
party  assents  to  these  terms,  why  do  they  not  ef- 
fectually bind  both  parties  ?    Or  if  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Territory  do  not  choose  to  accept  the 
proposed  terms,  but  prefer  to  remain  under  a  Ter- 
ritorial Government,  has  Congress  deprived  them 
of  any  right,  or  subjected  them  to  any  restraint 
which,  in  its  discretion,  it  had  not  authority  to 
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do  ?  If  the  admission  of  new  States  be  not  the 
discretionary  exercise  of  a  constitutional  power, 
but  in  all  cases  an  imperative  duty,  how  is  it  to 
be  performed  ?  If  the  Constitution  means  that 
Congress  shall  admit  new  States,  does  it  mean 
that  Congress  shall  do  this  on  every  application 
and  under  all  circumstances?  Or  if  this  con- 
struction cannot  be  admitted,  and  if  it  must  be 
conceded  that  Congress  must,  in  some  respect, 
exercise  its  discretion  on  the  admission  of  new 
States,  how  is  it  to  be  shown  that  this  discretion 
may  not  be  exercised  in  regard  to  this  subject  as 
well  as  in  regard  to  others  ? 

The  Constitution  declares,  "  that  the  migration 
or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States 
now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall 
not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the 
year  1808."  It  is  most  manifest  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  contemplate,  in  the  very  terms  of 
this  clause,  that  Congress  possesses  the  authority 
to  prohibit  the  migration  or  importation  of  slaves; 
for  it  limits  the  exercise  of  this  authority  for  a. 
specific  period  of  time,  leaving  it  to  its  full  ope- 
ration ever  afterward.  And  this  power  seems 
necessarily  included  in  the  authority  which  be- 
longs to  Congress  "  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States." 
No  person  has  ever  doubted  that  the  prohibition 
of  the  foreign  slave-trade  was  completely  within 
the  authority  of  Congress  since  the  year  1808. 
And  why  1  Certainly  only  because  it  is  embraced 
in  the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce  ;  and  if  so, 
it  may  for  the  like  reason  be  prohibited,  since 
that  period,  between  the  States.  Commerce  in 
slaves,  since  the  year  1808,  being  as  much  sub- 
ject to  the  regulation  of  Congress  as  any  other 
commerce,  if  it  should  see  fit  to  enact  that  no 
slave  should  ever  be  sold  from  one  State  to  an- 
other, it  is  not  perceived  how  its  constitutional 
right  to  make  such  provision  could  be  questioned. 
It  would  seem  to  be  too  plain  to  be  questioned, 
that  Congress  did  possess  the  power  before  the 
year  1808,  to  prohibit  the  migration  or  importa- 
tion of  slaves  into  the  territories,  (and  in  point 
of  fact  it  exercised  that  power,)  as  well  as  into 
any  new  States  ;  and  that  its  authority,  after  that 
year,  might  be  as  fully  exercised  to  prevent  the 
migration  or  importation  of  slaves  into  any  of  the 
old  States.  And  if  it  may  prohibit  new  States 
from  importing  slaves,  it  may  surely,  as  we  hum- 
bly submit,  make  it  a  condition  of  the  admission 
of  such  States  into  the  Union,  that  they  shall 
never  import  them.  In  relation  too  to  its  own 
Territories,  Congress  possesses  a  more  extensive 
authority,  and  may,  in  various  other  ways,  effect 
the  object.  It  might,  for  example,  make  it  an 
express  condition  of  its  grants  of  the  soil,  that  its 
owners  shall  never  hold  slaves,  and  thus  prevent 
the  possession  of  slaves  from  ever  being  con- 
nected with  the  ownership  of  the  soil. 

As  corroborative  of  the  views  which  have  been 
already  suggested,  the  memorialists  would  re- 
spectfully call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 


history  of  the  national  legislation  under  the  Con  I 
federation  as  well  as  under  the  present  Constitu  jj 
tion  on  this  interesting  subject.  Unless  the  me  1 
morialists  greatly  mistake,  it  will  demonstrate  th  gf 
sense  of  the  nation  at  every  period  of  its  legisla  i 
tion  to  have  been,  that  the  prohibition  of  Slaver; 
was  no  infringement  of  any  just  rights  belonging 
to  free  States,  and  was  not  incompatible  with  th  ' 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  and  immunities  whicl  | 
an  admission  into  the  Union  was  supposed  M  ^ 
confer.       *        *  * 

The  memorialists,  after  this  general  survey  I 
would  respectfully  ask  the  attention  of  Congres.  j( 
to  the  state  of  the  question  of  the  right  of  Con  * 
gress  to  prohibit  Slavery  in  that  part  of  the  for 
mer  Territory  of  Louisiana,  which  now  forms  th 
Missouri  Territory.  Louisiana  was  purchased  o 
France  by  the  Treaty  of  the  30th  April,  1803 
The  third  article  of  that  Treaty  is  as  follows 
"  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  Territory  shall  b! 
incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  United  States 
and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  th 
principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  the  en 
joyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immv 
nities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  in  th 
mean  time  they  shall  be  maintained  and  protectei 
in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property 
and  the  religion  which  they  profess." 

Although  the  language  of  this  article  is  no 
very  precise  or  accurate,  the  memorialists  con 
ceive  that  its  real  import  and  intent  cannot  b 
mistaken.  The  first  clause  provides  for  the  ad 
mission  of  the  ceded  Territory  into  the  Union 
and  the  succeeding  clause  shows  this  must  h 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Con, 
dilution  ;  and  this  very  qualification  necessarih 
excludes  the  idea  that  Congress  were  not  to  he  a> 
liberty  to  impose  any  conditions  upon  such  admis 
sion  ichich  were  inconsistent  with  the  principles  o< 
that  Constitution,  and  which  had  been  or  migh 
justly  be  applicable  to  other  new  States.  Tin 
language  is  not  by  any  means  so  pointed  as  tha; 
of  the  Resolve  of  1780  :  and  yet  it  has  been  seen 
that  that  Resolve  was  never  supposed  to  inhibi 
the  authority  of  Congress  as  to  the  introductioi 
of  Slavery.  And  it  is  clear,  upon  the  plaines 
rule  of  construction,  that  in  the  absence  of  al 
restrictive  language,  a  clause  merely  providing 
for  the  admission  of  a  Territory  into  the  Union 
must  be  construed  to  authorize  an  admission  ii 
the  manner,  and  upon  the  terms,  which  the  Con 
stitution  itself  would  justify.  This  constructioi 
derives  additional  support  from  the  next  clause 
The  inhabitants  "shall  be  admitted  as  soon  as 
possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Fede 
ral  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  th< 
rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  Oj 
the  United,  Stales."  The  rights,  advantages,  anc 
immunities  here  spoken  of,  must,  from  the  ven 
force  of  the  terms  of  the  clause  be  such  as  an 
recognized  or  communicated  by  the  Constitutioi 
of  the  United  States;  such  as  are  common  tc 
all  citizens,  and  are  uniform  throughout  the  Uni 
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ed  States.    The  clause  cannot  be  referred  to 
ights,  advantages  and  immunities  derived  ex- 
'jlusively  from  the  State  Government  ;  for  these 
jo  not  depend  upon  the  Federal  Constitution, 
sesides,  it  would  be  impossible  that  all  the  rights, 
IdvaDtages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  could  be  at  the  same  time  enjoyed 
j  y  the  same  persons.    These  rights  are  different 
||  different  States;  a  right  exists  in  one  State 
hich  is  denied  in  others,  or  is  repugnant  to 
ther  rights  enjoyed  in  others. 
1  In  some  of  the  States,  a  freeholder  alone  is 
htitled  to  vote  in  elections ;  in  some,  a  qualifi- 
ation  of  personal  property  is  sufficient ;  and  in 
>thers  age  and  freedom  are  the  sole  qualifications 
f  electors.    In  some  States  no  citizen  is  permit- 
d  to  hold  slaves ;  in  others,  he  possesses  that 
ower  absolutely;  in  others,  it  is  limited.  The 
avious  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  clause  is,  that 


le  rights  derived  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 


on  shall  be  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Louisi- 
aa  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  citizens  of 
ther  States.    The  United  States,  by  the  Consti- 

e"  ition,  are  bound  to  guarantee  to  every  State  in 

lie  Union  a  republican  form  of  government; 
( id  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  are  entitled, 
hen  a  State,  to  this  guarantee.  Each  State  has 

J;  right  to  two  senators,  and  to  representatives  ac- 
)rding  to  a  certain  enumeration  of  population, 
Dinted  out  in  the  Constitution.  The  inhabitants 

0 1 1  Louisiana,  upon  their  admission  into  the 
Tnion,  are  also  entitled  to  these  privileges.  The 
onstitution  further  declares,   "That  the  citizens 


each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
es and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
tates."    It  would  seem  as  if  the  meaning  of 


'  ^  lis  clause  could  not  well  be  misinterpreted.  It 
f  8  sviously  applies  to  the  case  of  the  removal  of  a 
i  tizen  of  one  State  to  another  State;  and  in  such 
U  case  it  secures  to  the  migrating  citizen  all  the 
£i  rivileges  and  immunities  in  the  State  to  which 
■  I  e  removes.  It  cannot  surely  be  contended,  upon 
'"'ay  rational  interpretation,  that  it  gives  to  the 
fMtizens  of  each  State  all  the  privileges  and  im- 
"fj  lunities  of  the  citizens  of  every  other  State,  at 
wae  same  time  and  under  all  circumstances. 
?1  uch  a  construction  would  lead  to  the  most  ex- 
' %  (^.ordinary  consequences.  It  would  at  once  de- 
;.ir't-oy  all  the  fundamental  limitations  of  the  State 
"Constitutions  upon  the  rights  of  their  own  citi- 
zens; and  leave  all  those  rights  at  the  mercy  of 
T^he  citizens  of  any  other  State,  which  should 
n  dopt  different  limitations.  According  to  this 
iH  onstruction,  if  all  the  State  Constitutions,  save 
f,  ne,  prohibited  slavery,  it  would  be  in  the  power 
1  e'  f  that  single  State,  by  the  admission  of  the  right 
f  its  citizens  to  hold  slaves,  to  communicate  the 
,|S  ■!  line  right  to  the  citizens  of  all  the  other  States 
ia  rithin  their  own  exclusive  limits,  in  defiance  of 
^  heir  own  constitutional  prohibitions ;  and  to  ren- 
i  are  ler  the  absurdity  still  more  apparent,  the  same 
111101  onstruction  would  communicate  the  most  oppo- 
site and  irreconcilable  rights  to  the  citizens  of 


different  States  at  the  same  time.  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  undeniable,  upon  any  rational 
interpretation,  that  this  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion communicated  no  rights  in  any  State  which 
its  own  citizens  do  not  enjoy;  and  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Louisiana,  upon  their  admission  into  the 
Union,  in  receiving  the  benefit  of  this  clause, 
would  not  enjoy  higher  or  more  extensive  rights 
than  the  citizens  of  Ohio.  It  would  communi- 
cate to  the  former  no  right  of  holding  slaves,  ex- 
cept in  States  where  the  citizens  already  possess- 
ed the  same  right  under  their  own  State  Consti- 
tutions and  laws.    *    *  * 

Upon  the  whole,  the  memorialists  would  most 
respectfully  submit  that  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  govern- 
ments under  it,  must,  as  they  humbly  conceive, 
entirely  justify  the  conclusion  that  Congress  may 
prohibit  the  further  introduction  of  slavery  into 
its  own  territories,  and  also  make  such  prohibition 
a  condition  of  the  admission  of  any  new  State 
into  the  Union. 

If  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
make  the  proposed  prohibition  be  satisfactorily 
shown,  the  justice  and  policy  of  such  prohibi- 
tion seem  to  the  undersigned  to  be  supported 
by  plain  and  strong  reasons.  The  permission  of 
slavery  in  a  new  State  necessarily  draws  after  it 
an  extension  of  that  inequality  of  representation, 
which  already  exists  in  regard  to  the  original 
States.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  those  of  the 
original  States,  which  do  not  hold  slaves,  can 
look  on  such  an  extension  as  being  politically 
just.  As  between  the  original  States  representa- 
tion rests  upon  compact  and  plighted  faith ;  and 
your  memorialists  have  no  wish  that  that  compact 
should  be  disturbed,  or  that  plighted  faith  in  the 
slightest  degree  violated.  But  the  subject  as- 
sumes an  entirely  different  character,  when  a 
new  State  proposes  to  be  admitted.  With  her 
there  is  no  compact,  and  no  faith  plighted  ;  and 
where  is  the  reason  that  she  should  come  into  the 
Union  with  more  than  an  equal  share  of  political 
importance  and  political  power  ?  Already  the 
ratio  of  representation,  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution, has  given  to  the  States  holding  slaves 
twenty  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
more  than  they  would  be  entitled  to,  except  un- 
der the  particular  provision  of  the  Constitution. 
In  all  probability  this  number  will  be  doubled 
in  thirty  years.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
deem  it  not  an  unreasonable  expectation  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Missouri  should  propose  to  come 
into  the  Union,  renouncing  the  right  in  question, 
and  establishing  a  constitution  prohibiting  it  for- 
ever. Without  dwelling  on  this  topic  we  have 
still  thought  it  our  duty  to  present  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress.  We  present  it  with  a 
deep  and  earnest  feeling  of  its  importance,  and 
we  respectfully  solicit  for  it  the  full  consideration 
of  the  National  Legislature. 

"  Your  memorialists  were  not  without  the  hope 
that  the  time  had  at  length  arrived  when  the  in- 
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convenience  and  the  danger  of  this  description 
of  population  had  become  apparent  in  all  parts  of 
this  country,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
It  might  have  been  hoped  that  the  new  States 
themselves  would  have  had  such  a  view  of  their 
own  permanent  interests  and  prosperity  as  would 
have  led  them  to  prohibit  its  extension  and  in- 
crease. The  wonderful  increase  and  prosperity 
of  the  States  north  of  the  Ohio  is  unquestionably 
to  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  conse- 
quences of  the  ordinance  of  1787  j  and  few,  in- 
deed, are  the  occasions,  in  the  history  of  nations 
in  which  so  much  can  be  done,  by  a  single  act, 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations,  as  was  done 
by  that  ordinance,  and  as  may  now  be  done  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  We  ap- 
peal to  the  justice  and  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Na- 
tional Councils  to  prevent  the  further  progress  of 
a  great  and  serious  evil.  We  appeal  to  those  who 
look  forward  to  the  remote  consequences  of  their 
measures,  and  who  cannot  balance  a  temporary 
or  trifling  convenience,  if  there  were  such,  against 
a  permanent,  growing  and  desolating  evil.  We 
cannot  forbear  to  remind  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress that  the  early  and  decisive  measures  adopt- 
ed by  the  American  Government  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  are  among  the  proudest  me- 
morials of  our  nation's  glory.  That  Slavery  was 
ever  tolerated  in  the  Republic  is,  as  yet,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  policy  of  another  Government. 
No  imputation,  thus  far,  rests  on  any  portion  of 
the  American  Confederacy.  The  Missouri  Terri- 
tory is  a  new  country.  If  its  extensive  and  fer- 
tile fields  shall  be  opened  as  a  market  for  slaves, 
the  Government  will  seem  to  become  a  party  to  a 
traffic  which,  in  so  many  acts,  through  so  many 
years,  it  has  denounced  as  impolitic,  unchristian, 
inhuman.  To  enact  laws  to  punish  the  traffic, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  tempt  cupidity  and  ava- 
rice by  the  allurements  of  an  insatiable  market, 
is  inconsistent  and  irreconcilable.  Government 
by  such  a  course  would  only  defeat  its  own  pur- 
poses, and  render  nugatory  its  own  measures. 
Nor  can  the  laws  derive  support  from  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  if  the  power  of  moral  senti- 
ment be  weakened  by  enjoying,  under  the  per- 
mission of  Government,  great  facilities  to  commit 
offences.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  have 
denounced  heavy  penalties  against  the  traffic  in 
slaves,  because  such  traffic  is  deemed  unjust  and 
inhuman.  We  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  these  laws  : 
We  appeal  to  their  justice  and  humanity  :  We  ask 
whether  they  ought  not  to  operate,  on  the  present 
occasion,  with  all  their  force  ?  We  have  a 
strong  feeling  of  the  injustice  of  any  toleration 
of  Slavery.  Circumstances  have  entailed  it 
on  a  portion  of  our  community,  which  cannot 
be  immediately  relieved  from  it  without  con- 
sequences more  injurious  than  the  suffering 
of  the  evil.  But  to  permit  it  in  a  new  country, 
where  yet  no  habits  are  formed  which  render  it 
indispensable,  what  is  it,  but  to  encourage  that 
rapacity,  and  fraud,  and  violence,  against  which 


we  have  so  long  pointed  the  denunciations  of  our 
penal  code  ?  What  is  it  but  to  tarnish  the  proud 
fame  of  the  country  ?  What  is  it  but  to  throw 
suspicion  on  its  good  faith,  and  to  render  ques- 
tionable all  its  professions  of  regard  for  the  rights 
of  humanity  and  the  liberties  of  mankind  ? 

As  inhabitants  of  a  free  country — as  citizens 
of  a  great  and  rising  republic — as  members  of  a 
Christian  community — as  living  in  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  age,  and  as  feeling  ourselves  called 
upon  by  the  dictates  of  religion  and  humanity, 
we  have  presumed  to  offer  our  sentiments  to  Con-  * 
gress  on  this  question,  with  a  solicitude  for  the 
event  far  beyond  what  a  common  occasion  could 
inspire. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

a  husband's  last  will. 

I  have  sometimes  been  painfully  affected  with 
a  sense  of  the  want  of  a  tender,  affectionate  sym-i 
pathy  with  the  coming  destitution  and  loneliness 
of  their  own  widows,  manifested  by  some  men  in 
the  preparation  of  their  last  wills.  An  instance 
recently  occurred,  which  has  been  instructive  to 
me,  and  I  have  thought  it  might  be  so  to  others.  ; 

A.  B.,  a  small  farmer  in  New  Jersey,  had 
maintained  a  pretty  fair  character,  but  was  of  a  j 
fretful,  irritable  disposition,  and  his  wife,  an  esti  , 
mable  woman,  not  co-operating  in  some  plans  oi 
which  she  disapproved,  he  regarded  her  as  ar  j 
enemy.    He  thought  religion  a  hoax,  and  its 
professors  hypocrites;  he  was  always  pleased  tc  j 
hear  of  their  sins  and  shortcomings,  sometime!  ( 
remarking  "Why  /  wouldn't  have  done  such  '<.  ( 
thing  as  that.'''    Especially  did  he  dislike  th( 
Methodists,  and  utterly  forbade  his  family  from 
attending  any  of  their  meetings.    But,  when  tin 
great  change  takes  place  in  a  man's  heart,  he  of  j 
ten  finds  his  views  of  others  change  without  an\  j 
act  of  theirs  to  induce  it. 

During  the  last  summer,  A.  B.  found  that  h( 
was  rapidly  declining  in  a  consumption,  and  mad» 
a  will  excluding  his  wife  from  any  share  of  hi) 
estate,  leaving  all  to  their  children.    But  an  in 
terest  being  awakened  in  the  things  which  per 
tained  to  his  peace,  he  had  a  new  will  written  j 
in  which  he  gave  her  a  few  articles  of  furniture 
amounting  in  value  only  to  about  $50.  Thi; 
satisfied  him  for  a  time,  and  he  even  fancied  In 
was  acting  toward  her  with  generosity !  But  tin 
work  went  on.    He  requested  some  pious  Meth  8 
odists  of  the  neighborhood  to  be  sent  for,  an<  ' 
much  enjoyed  conversing  with  them  on  the  nov  ' 
important  theme  of  religion  ;  and  their  exhorta  ' 
tions  and  prayers  appear  to  have  been  blessed  ti  1 
him.    His  faithful  wife  became  more  truly  esti  | 
mated,  and  with  a  quickened  conscienciousness  1 
he  again  became  dissatisfied  with  his  will.    ^  c 
third  time  the  person  who  wrote  for  him  wa  1 
summoned.    He  now  bequeathed  to  bis  wife  al  I 
the  household  furniture  that  she  might  desire  ti  ' 
retain,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  farm  ; 
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stock.  But  even  this  was  not  ultimately  satis- 
factory, and,  a  few  days  before  his  decease,  he 
sent  for  a  very  estimable  Friend,  told  him  he  had 
made  a  will  in  which  he  thought  he  had  not 
made  sufficient  provision  for  his  wife,  and  gave 
him  a  promissory  note  for  $100,  desiring 
him  to  present  it  in  the  settlement  of  his  estate, 
and  present  the  amount  to  his  widow.  This  the 
Friend  told  me  he  thought  gave  to  her  an  equi- 
table share  of  his  small  property.  His  mind  was 
now  at  rest,  and  soon  after  he  was  favored  to 
make  a  peaceful,  hopeful  end.  A. 


Sl'Dl 


A  NEW  TREE. 

A  beautiful  tree,  unknown  to  other  parts  of  the 
Union,  is  thus  described  in  the  Oregon  Times  : 

Mr.  Quincy  A.  Brooks  has  placed  before  us  the 
branch  of  a  tree  or  arboret,  accompanied  by  the 
iollowing  communication  : — 

A  strange  and  beautiful  tree  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Washington  Territory,  which  is  not 
known  to  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  habitable 
globe.  The  tree  is  destined,  I  think,  to  make 
some  noise  in  the  world.  It  is  remarkable,  be- 
cause its  like  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and 
on  account  of  its  great  beauty  and  fragrance.  The 
tree  varies  in  height  from  one  to  seven  feet;  the 
leaf  resembles  that  of  a  pear,  while  the  trunk  and 
branches  look  like  those  of  the  orange  tree.  The 
upper  side  of  the  leaf  is  thinly  coated  with  a  gum 
having  the  appearance  of  oil,  and  of  the  consist- 
ence of  honey.  Handling  them  causes  the  gum 
to  adhere  slightly  to  the  fingers. 

The  gum,  as  well  as  the  leaf  and  bark,  is  highly 
odorous.  The  fragrance  which  is  quite  strong, 
resembles  that  of  bergamot,  or  ripe  fruit,  and  a 
few  leaves  are  sufficient  to  perfume  a  room.  A 
leaf  fully  wrapped  up  in  paper  so  as  to  be  entirely 
concealed,  was  handed  to  several  persons,  with  a 
request  that  they  would  tell  by  the  smell  what  it 
was.  All  expressed  themselves  highly  delighted 
with  the  fragrance,  but  gave  different  answers  as 
to  its  character.  Some  said  it  smelled  like  ripe 
pears ;  some  that  it  was  bergamot ;  whilst  others 
thought  it  smelled  like  ripe  apples.  The  flower 
resembles  that  of  the  white  jessamine. 

This  will  certainly  make  a  very  beautiful  and 
desirable  ornamental  tree  to  grow  in  our  gardens, 
around  our  dwellings,  near  the  parlor  window,  or 
to  form  a  choice  bower.  Its  intrinsic  value  for 
these  purposes  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  con- 
sideration that  it  is  an  evergreen.  The  specimen 
is  brought  from  my  farm,  and  is  taken  from  a 
grove  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  The  plant 
is  very  rare  even  here.  The  oldest  settlers  of  the 
country  say,  they  never  saw  it  growing  elsewhere. 
Still,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  will  be  found  in  other 
places.  It  has  been  known  to  the  priest  of  the 
Mission  of  St.  Joseph,  for  some  years,  but  has  not 
attracted  attention  until  recently. 


The  Annual  Monitor,  for  1854,  has  just  been 
received  at  this  office,  but  too  late  to  enrich  our 
columns  this  week  with  any  extracts  from  its 
valuable  contents.  Among  the  interesting  arti- 
cles we  find  a  notice  of  Nathan  Hunt,  a  well 
known  American  Friend,  considerably  more  ex. 
tensive  than  we  usually  find  in  that  periodical. 
We  shall  next  week  present  to  our  readers,  a 
portion  of  the  article  alluded  to. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  a  few  copies  of  this 
little  volume  have  been  sent  to  this  city,  and 
may  be  had  of  William  Macnivens,  at  the  office 
of  Friends'  Review,  price  50  cents.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  Annual  Monitor  is  under  charge 
of  our  worthy  friend,  Benjamin  Seebohm,  whose 
gospel  labors  in  this  land  are  vividly  remembered 
by  many  among  us. 


SUNSET  PICTURES. 

BY  J.  SWETT. 

Softly  falls  the  veil  of  twilight 

O'er  the  drooping  wild-wood  flowers, 
Lifting  up  their  slight  pale  petals 

In  the  cool  and  shady  bowers  ; 
Silently  each  pure  white  star-flower 

Closes  up  its  modest  eye, 
Ere  the  first  dim  star  of  evening 

Sets  its  vigil  in  the  sky. 

Pleasantly  the  sunlight  falleth 

In  its  soft  and  mellow  rays, 
On  the  green  fields  and  the  meadows 

At  the  close  of  summer  days ; 
Floating  clouds  that  crown  the  sunset, 

Dreams  of  shadowy  beauty  wake 
Where  the  earth,  and  sky,  and  wild  flowers 

Sleep  upon  the  placid  lake. 

Mildly  are  the  red  rays  streaming 

O'er  that  little  plat  of  green, 
Where  the  elm  trees  guard  the  farm-house, 

And  a  happy  group  is  seen. 
Earnest  toil  and  healthful  labor 

Opening  with  the  break  of  day, 
Close  with  simple  meal  of  evening 

Ere  the  twilight  lades  away. 

Gloriously  the  blaze  of  sunset 

Clothes  the  lofty  mountain's  crest 
Lifting  up,  like  some  grim  sentry. 

O'er  the  chambers  of  the  west. 
Silently  the  shadows  lengthen 

O'er  the  sleeping  vales  b^low, 
Where  the  raging  mountain  torrents 

Murmur  music  in  their  flow. 

Lovingly  the  sunlight  lingers 

On  the  boundless  western  plain, 
Playing  with  the  nameless  wild  flowers 

Scattered  seemingly  in  vain; 
Gorgeously  a  blaze  of  glory 

Rests  upon  the  prairie  land, 
Stretching  like  a  waveless  ocean 

Fixed  by  the  Almighty's  hand. 
San  Francisco. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  American  steam- 
ship Pacific,  with  Liverpool  dates  to  the  25th  ult., 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  9th  inst. 

The  Czar  has  instructed  his  ambassadors  in 
Paris  and  London  to  demand  whether  the  entrance 
of  the  combined  fleets  into  the  Black  Sea  was  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  Turkey  or  simply  to  observe 
a  strict  neutrality.  In  the  former  case,  they  are 
ordered  to  demand  their  passports. 

No  official  reply  had  been  received  from  the 
Czar  to  the  final  proposition  of  the  Four  Powers. 
A  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  "  London  Times" 
states  that  the  Austrian  Cabinet  was  in  possession 
of  an  index  to  the  Czar's  reply  which  would  be  to 
the  effect  that  the  Vienna  propositions,  besides 
being  incompatible  with  the  Emperor's  dignity, 
only  serve  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  and 
they  are,  therefore,  unconditionally  rejected  I 

To  prove,  however,  that  he  is  still  inclined  to 
treat,  the  Czar  has  appointed  Prince  Gortschakoff 
his  Plenipotentiary ;  and  to  Gortschakoff  the  Porte 
must  apply  whenever  it  is  inclined  to  negotiate. 
Such  a  step  on  the  part  of  the  Porte  will,  however, 
be  useless,  should  it  act  under  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  the  Czar  will  depart  from  any  of  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  Prince  Menschikoff.  Any 
Plenipotentiary  by  the  Porte  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  firman,  in  which  it  is  specified  that 
the  Porte,  considering  the  present  difficulty  to  be 
exclusively  between  Russia  and  itself,  acknow- 
ledges that  it  must  be  settled  between  those  two 
powers  alone. 

The  Russians  were  combining  all  their  dis- 
posable force  in  Little  Wallachia.  On  the  17th 
ult.  Gortschakoff  was  employed  in  person  in  con- 
centrating his  force  at  Rudovan,  a  place  on  the 
road  from  Krajova  to  Widdin.  The  Turkish  out- 
posts are  at  Cioroin,  a  station  on  the  same  road, 
about  ten  miles  to  the  south,  which,  with  several 
adjoining  villages,  must  be  taken  before  Kalafat 
can  be  approached.  On  the  13th  ult.  the  Russians 
had  again  attacked  Matschin,  and  at  latest  ac- 
counts, the  battle  was  still  racing  fiercely.  The 
Hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  have  re- 
fused the  pension  offered  them  by  the  Czar,  and 
have  protested  against  the  usurpation  of  their  au- 
thority by  Russia. 

Accounts  from  Asia  state  that  the  force  at  Kara 
was  again  well  organized,  and  would  speedily  be 
reinforced  from  Constantinople.  Schamyl  was 
making  active  preparations  to  take  the  field  as 
soon  as  the  weather  would  permit. 

Austria  is  said  to  have  notified  Russia  of  her 
fixed  determination  to  maintain  an  armed  neu- 
trality, provided  the  Czar  adheres  to  his  engage- 
ment that  he  v  ill  attempt  no  territorial  aggran- 
dizement. Should  he  break  this  pledge,  Austria 
would  assume  a  hostile  attitude  toward  Russia.  It 
is  said  that  Russia  will  issue  letters  of  marque,  in 
the  expectation  of  inflicting  injury  on  English 
trade  in  America. 

l'.Nc;i.ANn.— At  Sheffield,  on  the  19th,  a  great 
"  Reform  Banquet"  was  held,  and  a  demonstra- 
tion in  favor  of  the  proposed  extension  and  re- 
vision of  the  Parliamentary  Franchise.  Cobden, 
Bright,  and  numerous  other  liberal  members  of 
Parliament  were  present. 

A  deputation  from  the  Society  of  Friends  has 


just  left  England  for  Petersburg  to  endeavor  to 
induce  the  Czar  to  come  to  terms  with  Turkey. 
The  deputation  consists  of  Henry  Pease,  of  Dar- 
lington ;  Joseph  Sturge,  of  Birmingham ;  and  one 
from  Bristol,  name  not  stated. 

The  British  Admiralty  give  notice  that  if  nothing 
definite  be  heard  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his 
crew  before  the  last  of  the  third  month  next,  they 
will  be  considered  as  dead,  and  their  names  struck 
from  the  books  of  the  navy. 

Ireland. — Another  famine  is  threatened  in  Ire- 
land. Provisions  are  enormously  high,  and  prices 
are  still  going  upwards.    In  some  parts  of  Limer-  i 
ick,  the  people  are  suffering  deplorably  for  want 
of  food. 

India  and  China. — Latest  accounts  from  Pekin 
show  that  the  revolutionists  were  making  con- 
tinued progress  towards  the  Capital  and  that  they 
probably  reached  it  before  the  1st  of  the  11th 
month  last.  A  French  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
had  reached  Shanghai,  and  a  British  Minister  was 
soon  expected  there,  to  be  ready  to  make  inter- 
national treaties  at  the  proper  moment,  the  terms 
of  which  were  expected  to  be — open  access  to  the 
country,  to  foreigners  ;  the  right  to  trade  in  every 
province  ;  and  the  residence  of  Ambassadors  at 
the  Capital. 

Domestic. — The  Legislature  of  New  York  has 
passed  resolutions  condemning  the  Nebraska  bill, 
and  instructing  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  that  State  in  Congress  to  vote  against  it. 

At  a  meeting  at  Chicago,  III.,  Senator  Douglas 
was  denounced  by  his  political  and  personal 
friends,  and  resolutions  were  passed  requesting 
the  Representatives  of  the  State  in  Congress  to 
vote  against  any  infringement  of  the  Missouri  ( 
Compromise.  • 

Congress. — In  Senate,  on  the  6th  inst.,  Senator  I 
Sumner  presented  a  memorial  from  the  New  York  | 
Geographical  Society,  praying  Congress  to  take  j 
measures  for  the  establishment  of  a  common  in- 
ternational standard  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
also  of  a  common  meridian  line.  Referred. 

The  Nebraska  bill  was  taken  up  and  debated 
on  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th  inst.,  Senators  ' 
Douglas  and  Jones  advocating,  and  Senators  " 
Wade,  Everett  and  Truman  Smith  resisting  the  I 
passage  of  the  bill.  Numerous  petitions  against  j 
the  bill  were  offered,  among  others,  one  from  the  j 
Society  of  Friends  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware. 

House  of  Representatives. — The  Deficiency  ^ 

Bill,  which   had  occupied  much  of  the   time  cj 

and  attention  of  the  House  for  the  past  month,  was  , 
put  to  a  vote  on  the  9lh  inst.,  and  rejected  by  a 

vote  of  96  nays  to  57  yeas.  E1 

Pennsylvania  Legislature. — In  the  Senate,  on 
the  8th  inst..  Senator  Kunkel  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion  protesting  against  the  repeal  of  that  section 
of  the  act  of  Congress  for  the  admission  of  Mis  '3 
souri  into  the  Union,  which  prohibits  involuntary  U 
servitude  north  of  36  deg.  30  min.  Senator  Darsie  lii 
moved  the  suspension  of  the  rules,  in  order  to  L 
proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion.   This  motion  was  lost,  by  a  vote  of  16  yeas 
to  14  nays;  the  vote  of  two-thirds  being  required 
for  a  suspension  of  the  rules.    The  Prohibitory  *" 
Liquor  Law  was  discussed  on  the  11th,  and  was 
then  postponed. 
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FRIENDS  OR  QUAKERS.  • 
(Continued  from  page  3Sj.) 

They  believe  that  man  was  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  capable  of  understanding  the  di- 
vine law,  and  of  holding  communion  with  his 
Maker.  Through  transgression  he  fell  from  this 
blessed  state,  and  lost  the  heavenly  image.  His 
posterity  come  into  the  world  in  the  image  of  the 
earthly  man  ;  and,  until  renewed  by  the  quicken- 
ing and  regenerating  power  of  the  heavenly  man, 
Christ  Jesus,  manifested  in  the  soul,  they  are 
fallen,  degenerated,  and  dead  to  the  divine  life 
in  which  Adam  originally  stood,  and  are  subject 
to  the  power,  nature  and  seed  of  the  serpent ; 
and  not  only  their  words  and  deeds,  but  their 
imaginations,  are  evil  perpetually  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Man,  therefore,  in  this  state  can  know 
nothing  aright  concerning  God;  his  thoughts 
and  conceptions  of  spiritual  things,  until  he  is 
disjoined  from  this  evil  seed,  and  united  to  the 
divine  light,  Christ  Jesus,  are  unprofitable  to 
himself  and  to  others. 

But  while  it  entertains  these  views  of  the  lost 
and  undone  condition  of  man  in  the  fall,  the  so- 
ciety does  not  believe  that  mankind  are  punish- 
able for  Adam's  sin,  or  that  we  partake  of  his 
guilt,  until  we  make  it  our  own  by  transgression 
of  the  divine  law. 

But  God,  who  out  of  his  infinite  love  sent  his 
Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world  to 
taste  death  for  every  man,  hath  granted  to  all 
men,  of  whatever  nation  or  country,  a  day  or 
time  of  visitation,  during  which  it  is  possible  for 
men  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death, 
and  be  saved.  For  this  end  he  hath  communi- 
cated to  every  man  a  measure  of  the  light  of  his 
own  Son,  a  measure  of  grace  or  the  Holy  Spirit 
— by  which  he  invites,  calls,  exhorts  and  strives 


with  every  man,  in  order  to  save  him  ;  which 
light  or  grace,  as  it  is  received  and  not  resisted, 
works  the  salvation  of  all,  even  of  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  Adam's  fall,  and  of  the  death  and 
sufferings  of  Christ ;  both  by  bringing  them  to  a 
sense  of  their  own  misery,  and  to  be  sharers  in 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  inwardly  ;  and  by  making 
them  partakers  of  his  resurrection,  in  becoming 
holy,  pure  and  righteous,  and  recovered  out  of 
their  sins.  By  which  also  are  saved  they  that 
have  the  knowledge  of  Christ  outwardly,  in  that 
it  opens  their  understandings  rightly  to  use  and 
apply  the  things  delivered  in  the  scriptures,  and 
to  receive  the  saving  use  of  them.  But  this 
Holy  Spirit,  or  light  of  Christ  may  be  resisted 
and  rejected;  in  which  then,  God  is  said  to  be 
resisted  and  pressed  down,  and  Christ  to  be  again 
crucified  and  put  to  open  shame ;  and  to  those 
who  thus  resist  and  refuse  him,  he  becomes  their 
condemnation. 

As  many  as  resist  not  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus, 
but  receive  and  walk  therein,  it  becomes  in  them 
a  holy,  pure  and  spiritual  birth,  bringing  forth 
holiness,  righteousness  and  purity,  and  all  those 
other  blessed  fruits  which  are  acceptable  to  God, 
by  which  holy  birth,  viz.,  Jesus  Christ  formed 
within  us,  and  working  his  works  in  us,  as  we 
are  sanctified,  so  we  are  justified  in  the  sight  of 
God  ;  according  to  the  apostles  words  :  "  But  ye 
are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are 
justified,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by 
the  spirit  of  our  God."  Therefore,  it  is  not  by 
our  works  wrought  in  our  will,  nor  yet  by  good 
works  considered  as  of  themselves,  that  we  are 
justified,  but  by  Christ,  who  is  both  the  gift  and 
the  giver,  and  the  cause  producing  the  effects  in 
us.  As  he  hath  reconciled  us  while  we  were 
enemies,  so  doth  he  also,  in  his  wisdom,  save 
and  justify  us  after  this  manner;  as  saith  the 
same  apostle  elsewhere :  "  Not  by  works  of  right*- 
eousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to> 
his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  rege- 
neration and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  which 
he  shed  on  us  abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Saviour,  that  being  justified  by.  his  grace,  we 
should  be  made  heirs  according  to  the  hope  of 
eternal  life."  We  renounce  all  natural  power 
and  ability  in  ourselves,  to  bring  us  out  of  our 
lost  and  fallen  condition  and  first  nature,  and 
confess  that  as  of  ourselves  we  are  able  to  do  no- 
thing that  is  good,  so  neither  can  we  procure  ro- 
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mission  of  sins  or  justification  by  any  act  of  our 
own,  so  as  to  merit  it,  or  to  draw  it  as  a  debt 
from  God  due  to  us ;  but  we  acknowledge  all  to 
be  of  and  from  bis  love,  which  is  the  original 
and  fundamental  cause  of  our  acceptance.  God 
manifested  his  love  toward  us,  in  the  sending  of 
his  beloved  son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  into  the 
world,  who  gave  himself  an  offering  for  us  and  a 
sacrifice  to  God,  for  a  sweet  smelling  savour ;  and 
having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  the 
cross,  that  he  might  reconcile  us  unto  himself, 
and  by  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  with- 
out spot  unto  God,  he  suffered  for  our  sins,  the 
just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  unto 
God. 

In  a  word,  if  justification  be  considered  in  its 
full  and  just  latitude,  neither  Christ's  work  with- 
out us,  in  the  prepared  body,  nor  his  work  within 
us,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  is  to  be  excluded ;  for 
both  have  their  place  and  service  in  our  complete 
justification.  By  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of 
Christ  without  us,  we,  truly  repenting  and  be- 
lieving, are,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  justified 
from  the  imputation  of  sins  and  transgressions 
that  are  past,  as  though  they  had  never  been 
committed;  and  by  the  mighty  work  of  Christ 
within  us,  the  power,  nature  and  habits  of  sin 
are  destroyed ;  that,  as  sin  once  reigned  unto 
death,  even  so  now  grace  reigneth,  through 
righteousness,  unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  All  this  is  effected,  not  by  a  bare  or 
naked  act  of  faith,  separate  from  obedience,  but 
in  the  obedience  of  faith  ;  Christ  being  the  author 
of  eternal  salvation  to  none  but  those  that  obey 
him. 

The  Society  of  Friends  believes  that  there  will 
be  a  resurrection  both  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked ;  the  one  to  eternal  life  and  blessedness, 
and  the  other  to  everlasting  misery  and  torment ; 
agreeably  to  Matt.  xxv.  31-46,  John  v.  25-30, 
1  Cor.  xv.  12-58.  That  God  will  judge  the 
world  by  that  Man  whom  be  hath  ordained,  even 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  who  will  render  unto 
every  man  according  to  his  works  ;  to  them,  who 
by  patient  continuing  in  well-doing  during  this 
life  seek  for  glory  and  honor,  immortality  and 
eternal  life;  but  unto  the  contentious  and  diso- 
bedient, who  obey  not  the  truth,  but  obey  un- 
righteousness, indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation 
and  anguish  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  sinnetb, 
for  Cod  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

The  religious  Society  of  Friends  has  always 
believed  that  the  holy  scriptures  were  written  by 
divine  inspiration,  and  contain  a  declaration  of 
all  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  principles  re- 
lating to  eternal  life  and  salvation,  and  that 
whatsoever  doctrine  or  practice  is  contrary  to 
them,  is  to  be  rejected  as  false  and  erroneous; 
that  they  are  a  declaration  of  the  mind  and  will 
of  God,  in  and  to  the  several  ages  in  which  they 
were  written,  and  are  obligatory  on  us,  and  are 
to  be  read,  believed  and  fulfilled  by  the  assist- 
ance of  divine  grace.    Though  it  does  not  call 
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them  "  the  Word  of  God,"  believing  that  epithet 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  Lord  Jesus;  yet  it 
believes  them  to  be  the  words  of  God,  written  by 
holy  men  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
that  they  were  written  for  our  learning,  that  we, 
through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures, 
might  have  hope;  and  that  they  are  able  to  make 
wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  It  looks  upon  them  as  the  only 
fit  outward  judge  and  test  of  controversies  among 
Christians,  and  is  very  willing  that  all  its  doc- 
trines and  practices  should  be  tried  by  them, 
freely  admitting  that  whatsoever  any  do,  pretend- 
ing to  the  spirit,  which  is  contrary  to  the  scrip- 
tures, be  condemned  as  a  delusion  of  the  devil. 

As  there  is  one  Lord  and  one  faith,  so  there 
is  but  one  baptism,  of  which  the  water  baptism 
of  John  was  a  figure.  The  baptism  which  be- 
longs to  the  gospel,  the  Society  of  Friends  be- 
lieves, is  "  not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the 
flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward 
God,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ."  This 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  can  only  be  produced 
by  the  purifying  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
transforming  and  renewing  the  heart,  and  bring- 
ing the  will  into  conformity  to  the  divine  will. 
The  distinction  between  Christ's  baptism  and 
that  of  water  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  John :  "  I 
indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance, 
but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I, 
whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear,  he  shall 
baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  whose 
fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge 
his  floor  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the  garner, 
but  be  will  burn  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable 
fire." 

In  conformity  with  this  declaration,  the  so- 
ciety holds  that  the  baptism  which  now  saves  is 
inward  and  spiritual ;  that  true  Christians  are 
"baptized  by  one  spirit  into  one  body;"  that  "as 
many  as  are  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on 
Christ;"  and  that  "  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he 
is  a  new  creature;  old  things  are  passed  away, 
behold  all  things  arc  become  new,  and  all  things 
of  God." 

Respecting  the  communion  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Society  of 
Friends  believes,  that  it  is  inward  and  spiritual 
— a  real  participation  of  his  divine  nature  through 
faith  in  him,  and  obedience  to  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  which  the  soul  is  enabled  daily 
to  feed  upon  the  flesh  and  blood  of  our  crucified 
and  risen  Lord,  and  is  thus  nourished  and 
strengthened.  Of  this  spiritual  communion,  the 
breaking  of  bread  aud  drinking  of  wine  by  our 
Saviour  with  his  disciples  was  figurative;  the 
true  Christian  supper  being  that  set  forth  in  the 
Revelations  :  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock  ;  if  any  man  hear  my  voice  and  open  the 
door,  I  will  come  into  him  and  sup  with  him, 
and  he  with  me." 

As  the  Lord  Jesus  declared,  "  Without  me 
ye  can  do  nothing,"  the  Society  of  Friends 
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holds  the  doctrine  that  man  can  do  nothing 
that  tends  to  the  glory  of  God  and  his  own 
salvation  without  the  immediate  assistance  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ ;  and  that  this  aid  is  espe- 
cially necessary  in  the  performance  of  the  high- 
est act  of  which  he  is  capable,  even  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Almighty.  This  worship  must  be  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  ;  an  intercourse  between  the 
soul  and  its  great  Creator,  which  is  not  depen- 
dent upon,  or  necessarily  connected  with,  any 
thing  which  one  man  can  do  for  another.  It  is 
the  practice,  therefore,  of  the  society  to  sit  down 
in  solemn  silence  to  worship  Cod ;  that  each  one 
may  be  engaged  to  gather  inward  to  the  gift  of 
divine  grace,  in  order  to  experience  ability  reve- 
rently to  wait  upon  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  to 
offer  unto  him  through  Christ  Jesus,  our  holy 
Mediator,  a  sacrifice  well  pleasing  in  his  sight, 
whether  it  be,  in  silent  mental  adoration,  the  se- 
cret breathing  of  the  soul  unto  him,  the  public 
ministry  of  the  gospel,  or  vocal  prayer  or  thanks- 
giving. Those,  who  are  thus  gathered,  are  the 
true  worshippers,  "who  worship  God  in  the 
spirit,  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  con- 
fidence in  the  flesh." 

[To  be  continued.) 


NATHAN  HUNT, 

Died  on  the  8th  of  Eighth  Month,  1853,  in 
the  ninety-fifth  year  of  his  age,  at  the  residence 
of  his  son-in-law,  Joshua  Stanley,  in  Guilford 
county,  North  Carolina. — A  record  of  the  de- 
cease of  this  aged  veteran  in  the  army  of  the 
Lamb,  will  probably  awaken  interesting  remi- 
niscences in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  readers  of 
the  Annual  Monitor,  as  few  individuals  in  the 
i      Society  of  which  he  was  so  long  a  dignified  and 
I      honoured  member,  have  been  more  extensively 
i      known,  or  more  generally  beloved  and  valued. 

Being  naturally  of  a  diffident,  retiring  dispo- 
i  sition,  and  fearful  of  saying  much  of  himself,  he 
i      has  left  but  few  memoranda ;  yet,  by  the  aid  of 

i  these,  and  some  truly  characteristic  letters  of 
early  and  later  date,  we  may  be  able  to  furnish  a 

1  brief  outline  of  his  somewhat  checquered  path  to 

f  everlasting  blessedness.    It  may  also  be  well  to 

4  j  enumerate  a  few  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of 

h  !  his  character.   He  had  naturally  a  clear  and  com- 

e  i  prehensive  mind,  a  vigorous  intellect,  and  sound 

y  discriminating  judgment,  but  very  few  advan- 

4  tages  of  education.    Indeed,  he  has  been  heard 

1  to  say,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  learning  he 

e  had,  was  acquired  by  the  light  of  a  "  pine  knot," 

ir  as  he  sat  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  round  the 

ie  family  hearth,  when  the  day's  work  was  done. 

ie  He  was,  however,  deeply  instructed  in  the  school 

4  of  Christ,  and  with  the  salutary  discipline  of  the 

ie  cross  he  was  made  familiar  from  his  early  child- 

i,  hood.    In  later  life  there  was  a  striking  gravity 
and  dignity  about  the  dear  old  man,  and,  at  times, 

ie  a  deep  introversion  of  spirit,  which  seemed  to 

ii  -  check  the  least  approach  to  lightness  and  frivo- 


lity, and  spread  a  holy  quietness  on  all  around 
him ;  so  that  it  might  with  great  propriety  be 
said  of  Mm,  as  it  was  of  that  faithful  servant  of 
the  Lord,  George  Fox,  "  His  veiy  presence  ex- 
pressed a  religious  majesty."  This  seriousness, 
however,  was  beautifully  blended  with  Christian 
cheerfulness ;  for  he  well  knew  what  it  was  to 
wash  and  anoint  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren, 
while  plunged  into  deep  and  humbling  exercise 
of  soul  before  the  Lord,  remembering  the  Apos- 
tolic injunction,  "  Rejoice  evermore,  and  in  all 
things  give  thanks." 

One  little  incident  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
wisdom  and  discretion  which  might  be  said  to 
govern  all  his  actions.  A  short  time  previous  to 
his  attaining  the  age  of  fourscore,  he  resigned 
his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  meeting,  observing, 
that  he  felt  best  satisfied  to  do  so  while  still  in 
the  possession  of  his  mental  faculties,  lest  he 
might  be  inclined  to  retain  it  when  they  were  im- 
paired, and  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  dis- 
cern the  true  time  for  closing  the  meeting.  His 
grand-children  appear  to  have  been  a  constant 
pleasure  to  him.  In  many  of  his  letters  to  his 
friends  he  has  given  graphic  pictures  of  his  little 
pets,  and  there  are  those  who  can  remember  to 
have  seen  the  aged  pilgrim  sitting  at  the  door  of 
his  humble  dwelling,  leaning  on  the  top  of  his 
staff,  and  watching  with  deep  interest  their  child- 
ish gambols,  while  his  benign,  yet  grave  and 
thoughtful  countenance,  seemed  to  express  the 
patriarchal  benediction,  "  The  God  who  has  fed 
me  all  my  life  long  unto  this  day,  the  Angel 
which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless  the  lads." 

Though  free  from  sectarianism,  he  was  warmly 
attached  to  those  who  were  of  the  same  house- 
hold of  faith,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Society  in 
which  he  considered  it  a  privilege  to  have  had  a 
birth-right  membership,  continued,  to  the  close 
of  his  life,  to  be  very  near  to  his  heart.  The 
practice  of  retirement  and  silent-waiting  before 
the  Lord,  was  one  which  he  assiduously  culti- 
vated in  himself,  and  strongly  recommended  to 
his  friends.  Many  who  have  been  inmates  of  his 
hospitable  dwelling,  can  now  recall  the  serious 
and  emphatic  manner  in  which  the  evening  chap- 
ter was  read,  and  then  the  solemn  stillness  that 
succeeded,  broken  at  times  by  an  expression  of 
thanksgiving  for  their  many  mercies,  or  an  im- 
pressive exhortation  to  the  little  grandchildren 
collected  round  him.  To  these  he  usually  put 
questions  on  the  chapter  they  had  heard,  and, 
when  this  season  was  over,  which  was  often  one 
of  real  refreshment,  he  would  take  an  affectionate 
leave,  and  opening  the  door  into  his  little  bed- 
room, retire  without  a  light,  and  there  pass  many 
an  hour  (we  cannot  doubt)  in  sweet  and  heavenly 
communion  ;  for  when  his  household  met  him  on 
the  following  day,  the  precious  influence  of  his 
gathered  spirit  seemed  to  be  shed  like  holy  dew 
upon  them,  giving  an  evidence  that  he  had  been 
with  Jesus.  Possessing  an  uncommon  share  of 
native  eloquence,  and  dwelling  very  near  to  the 
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alone  Source  of  all  true  gospel  ministry,  he  was 
indeed  enabled  to  "  do  the  work  of  an  Evan- 
gelist," and  there  was  such  an  unction  and  fresh- 
ness attending  his  religious  communications, 
that  they  often  made  a  deep  impression  on  those 
that  heard  them. 

A  friend  who  was  engaged  in  a  religious  visit 
to  North  Carolina,  a  few  years  before  the  death 
of  this  dedicated  Christian,  gives  the  following 
vivid  description  of  him  : — "  The  aged  patriarch, 
Nathan  Hunt,  is  now  in  his  90th  year,  and,  as  to 
bodily  power,  is  feeble  and  infirm,  walking  slowly 
and  bendingly  with  a  stick.  His  memory  also, 
especially  with  regard  to  recent  events,  is  a  little 
impaired ;  but  there  he  sits  in  his  arm  chair,  by 
the  crackling  fire,  the  veteran  soldier  of  Christ, 
his  heart  still  warm  with  love  to  the  cause,  his 
tongue  still  eloquent  in  thanksgiving  and  praise. 
'  I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for,'  said  the  old 
champion,  '  my  very  heart  feels  it ;  I  love  to  see 
the  Lord's  messengers  under  my  roof,  or  rather 
the  roof  of  my  children.  My  soul  is  still  exer- 
cised for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Zion,'  (his 
eyes  filling  with  tears.)  His  spiritual  faculties 
and  perceptions  are  remarkably  clear,  and  he  con- 
verses with  an  unfaltering  voice  about  the  things 
of  the  kingdom.  His  remarks  are  pertinent,  his 
words  seasoned  with  grace.  It  is  truly  cheering 
to  see  an  aged  pilgrim  thus  bright  in  the  midst 
of  years,  with  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  a  thankful 
heart,  peacefully  waiting  for  the  coming  of  his 
Lord ;  having  fought  the  good  fight,  kept  the 
faith,  and  weli-nigh  finished  his  course,  still  mag- 
nifying, not  himself,  but  his  office,  and  ascribing 
all  the  glory  unto  Him  in  whom  he  has  believed, 
and  from  whom  he  humbly  hopes  to  receive  that 
crown  of  righteousness  which  is  laid  up  for  all 
who  love  His  appearing.  I  find  it  good  to  be  here; 
there  is  a  solid  satisfaction  in  thus  witnessing  the 
power  of  true  religion." 

The  account  of  his  early  life  may  be  given  in 
his  own  words  :  "  I  was  born,"  says  he,  "  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  Garden  Meeting-house,  on 
the  26th  day  of  Tenth  month,  1758.  My  worthy 
parents,  William  and  Sarah  Hunt,  were  both 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  former  a 
valuable  minister  among  them.  He  died  whilst 
on  a  religious  visit  to  England,  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  leaving 
;i  widow  and  eight  small  children,  of  whom  I  was 
the  third,  and  in  my  fourteenth  year,  when  my 
father  died.  I  well  remember  his  pious  instruc- 
tions, and  my  being  humbled  under  them  in  early 
life.  Something  of  a  solemn  nature  seemed  to 
overspread  my  mind.  I  loved  to  be  alone,  and  at 
the  age  of  seven  years  I  was  impressed  with  the 
belief,  that,  if  I  was  faithful,  I  should  one  day 
have  to  preach  the  Gospel.  I  was,  by  nature, 
very  volatile,  and  much  inclined  to  childish 
lightness;  but  I  can  remember  that  my  mind  was 
often  very  seriously  impressed  while  sitting  in 
religious  meetings,  attending  funerals,  and  on 
other  similar  occasions.    When  about  twelve  or 


thirteen  years  of  age,  while  in  the  circle  of  my 
youthful  friends,  and  the  ringleader  of  their 
mirth  and  jollity,  I  have,  at  different  times,  been 
broken  into  tears,  and  had  to  leave  them  suddenly. 
A  very  reaching  visitation,  when  about  seventeen, 
I  well  remember :  a  renewed  view  of  being  called 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  so  clearly  presented 
to  my  mind,  I  sometimes  thought  that  the  time 
had  come  for  me  to  speak  in  meetings ;  but  for 
want  of  abiding  under  the  solemn  weight,  I  gra- 
dually got  off  into  association  with  my  jovial  com- 
panions again,  and  the  impression  grew  fainter; 
but  through  the  whole  of  this  period  there  were 
frequent  renewals  of  these  solemn  feelings,  giving 
me  the  humble  hope,  that  notwithstanding  my 
rebellion,  I  was  not  forsaken ;  and  I  was  merci- 
fully preserved,  even  in  my  greatest  departure, 
from  what  the  world  would  term  gross  evils,  and 
also  in  plainness  and  simplicity  of  speech  and  ap- 
parel. When  twenty  years  of  age,  1  married  Mar- 
tha Ruckman,  and  we  continued  to  reside  on  the 
same  spot  where  I  was  born.    I  was  now  intro- 
duced into  a  new  sphere  of  life.    This  had  a  se- 
rious effect  upon  me,  feeling  the  importance  of 
my  situation ;  but  nothing  worthy  of  remark  oc- 
cured  until  I  had  been  married  several  months, 
when  my  mind  was  awakened  and  tendered  by 
the  very  sudden  removal  of  my  valued  mother. 
She  went  to  bed  in  usual  health,  and  was  dis- 
covered by  my  sister,  in  the  morning,  in  a  lifeless 
state.  I  had  attended  meetings  pretty  constantly 
all  my  life;  but  now  I  was  still  more  regular  in 
the  attendance  of  them  ;  and  when  in  them,  great 
seriousness  often  came  over  me.  About  this  time 
I  was  placed  in  imminent  danger,  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  being  called  into  eternity.  This  intro- 
duced me  into  very  serious  consideration  on  the 
uncertainty  of  time,  and  an  increase  of  concern 
prevailed,  that  I  might  be  in  readiness  to  meet 
the  change,  come  when  it  might.  While  sitting 
in  religious  meetings  at  this  period,  a  scripture 
text  frequently  opened  before  me  with  great  clear- 
ness; but  through  diffidence  and  fear  I  refused 
to  give  up,  often  sitting  under  such  weight  that 
the  bench  shook  under  me;  and  whilst  this  deep 
exercise  was  upon  me,  I  was  afflicted  with  sick- 
ness nigh  unto  death  ;  my  friends  and  connec- 
tions stood  by  my  bedside,  expecting  every  hour 
would  be  my  last." 

He  then  describes  a  vision  he  had,  in  which  a 
large  field  of  service  was  opened  before  him  in 
the  New  England  States,  and  thus  proceeds: — 
"  I  then  returned  to  myself  again,  and  seemed  so 
revived,  that  I  told  my  wife  I  should  live.  It 
appeared  clear  to  me  that  I  should  be  called  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  to  labor  in  that  part 
of  the  vineyard.  My  health  and  strength  were 
rapidly  restored,  and  after  passing  through  great 
suffering,  on  account  of  the  reluctance  of  nature 
to  yield,  I  finally  gave  up  to  what  appeared  to  be 
required  of  me,  and  in  the  27th  year  of  my  age, 
spoke  a  few  words  in  a  meeting  in  Tennessee, 
which  brought  great  peace  and  comfort  into  my 
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mind.  The  first  time  I  appeared  in  my  own 
meeting,  so  great  was  my  brokenness  of  spirit, 
that  as  I  walked  towards  home,  tears  fell  from 
my  eyes  like  drops  of  rain." 

[To  be  Continued.] 


THE  FIRST  DAY  SCHOOL  ASSISTANT. 
:  Concluded  from  page  S57  ) 

The  following  remarks  have  been  furnished  by 
a  Friend  as  the  result  of  her  observation  on  the 
subjeet  of  First-day  schools  : 

It  is  hoped  that  none  may  hesitate  to  move  in 
this  good  cause,  from  a  feeling  of  their  want  of 
knowledge  j  for  a  Friend,  who  commenced  a  First- 
day  school  in  entire  igoorance  of  the  usual  mode 
of  conducting  them,  remarked: — "  The  way 
seemed  to  open  as  the  school  increased and  she 
never  felt  the  want  of  any  ability  except  that  to 
be  derived  from  the  fountain  of  all  true  know- 
ledge. Being  desirous  that  her  own  children 
should  have  the  advantage  of  studying  the  Scrip- 
tures in  company  with  others  of  the  same  age, 
she  invited  four  of  their  companions  to  spend  an 
hour  with  her  on  First-day.  They  presented 
themselves  at  the  time  appointed,  and  with  many 
misgivings  as  to  her  ability  to  interest  their 
young  minds,  she  selected  the  Deluge  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lesson.  The  children  were  supplied 
with  Bibles,  and  were  directed  to  find  the  7th 
and  8  th  chapters  of  Genesis.  They  were  then 
questioned  alternately,  and  read  aloud  the  verse 
in  which  the  answer  could  be  found.  More  than 
one  child  observed  in  the  course  of  the  lesson, 
"  Why  I  never  noticed  that  before  !"  and  they 
were  surprised  to  discover  that  a  dove  was  not 
the  first  creature  that  left  the  ark.  And  yet 
these  children  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing 
the  Bible  read  in  their  families  and  schools,  and 
were  of  bright,  intelligent  minds;  but  their  at- 
tention not  having  been  directed  to  the  facts,  no 
impression  had  been  made  by  them.  After  the 
history  of  the  Deluge  was  thoroughly  examined 
and  understood,  the  names  of  the  Books  of  the 
Bible  were  repeated  by  all  the  scholars  at  the 
same  time. 

The  teacher  then  asked,  u  Did  any  of  you 
witness  the  military  processions  which  took  place 
last  week?"  u  I  saw  one  company,"  replied  a 
boy,  "  And  I  saw  them  all,"  eagerly  exclaimed 
another.  "  What  trade."  asked  the  teacher, 
u  are  those  soldiers  learning,  when  they  meet 
together  ?"  The  countenances  of  the  boys 
changed,  but  they  remained  silent,  and  she  con- 
tinued, "  an  awful  trade,  for  they  are  learning 
how  they  may  kill  other  men  who  are  equally 
objects  of  our  Heavenly  Father's  care.  Our  Sa- 
viour declared  that  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the 
ground  without  his  notice,  and  '  ye  are  of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows.'  Now  let  us  find 
some  passages  in  the  Bible  in  which  wars  and 
fightings  are  mentioned."  The  books  were  again 
opened,  and  the  5  th  chapter  of  Matthew,  verses 
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44  and  45,  were  read  aloud  by  all  the  children ; 
also,  Matt.  vi.  14,  15;  vii.  12.  Isa.  ii.  4.  John 
xviii.  36.  Exod.  xx.  13.  Micah.  iv.  3.  Al- 
though several  had  much  difficulty  at  first  in  find- 
ing the  desired  texts,  yet  they  soon  became  expert, 
especially  after  they  had  committed  to  memory 
the  names  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible.  Some 
verses  which  are  particularly  suitable  for  children 
residing  in  a  city  were  then  recited,  commencing, 

Whene'er  I  take  my  walks  abroad, 

How  many  poor  I  see, 
What  shall  I  render  to  my  God 

For  all  his  gifts  to  me  !" 

The  children  were  theu  desired  to  propose 
questions  from  the  Bible  to  the  class.  Among 
them  were  these:  What  did  David  do  to  Saul 
in  a  cave  ?  How  many  brothers  had  Joseph  ?  Are 
any  grandmothers  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ?  Who 
was  Goliath?  What  animals  did  David  kill 
when  he  was  tending  sheep? 

The  24th  Psalm  was  read  by  the  teacher,  and 
afterwards  repeated  by  several  of  the  pupils', 
whilst  others  read  it  from  the  Bibles. 

To  each  child  was  handed  a  card,  containing 
one  question  and  its  answer,  selected  from  Friends' 
Catechism,  which  he  was  requested  to  commit 
to  memory,  and  repeat  at  the  next  lesson.  The 
folowing  are  examples : 

What  is  necessary  to  authorise  a  person  to 
preach  the  Gospel  ?  That  he  should  have  an 
immediate  call  and  qualification  for  the  work 
from  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church. 

Should  we  not  be  well  grounded  in  our  reli- 
gious principles  and  testimonies  ? 

Be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every 
man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is 
in  you,  with  meekness  and  fear. 

Is  it  necessary  for  us  often  to  pray  ? 

As  our  infirmities  are  great,  and  we  are  con- 
stantly prone  to  evil,  it  is  our  duty  to  watch  and 
pray,  that  we  enter  not  into  temptation. 

Juvenile  tracts  were  presented  to  the  children, 
and  they  were  desired  to  invite  their  young  friends 
to  accompany  them  on  the  next  First-day. 

The  school  continued  to  increase,  and  in  less 
than  a  year  the  list  of  scholars  contained  the 
names  of  27,  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14.  The 
interest  felt  by  them  was  shown  by  their  regular 
attendance,  and  except  during  a  vacation  of  a  few 
weeks,  there  was  but  one  First-day  in  15  months 
when  there  were  not  several  present,  although 
sometimes  they  encountered  stormy  weather. 

Instead  of  reading  the  verses  in  which  the  an- 
swers to  the  question  maybe  found,  the  children 
were  sometimes  instructed  to  give  only  direct 
answers. 

77te  Testimony  of  the  Society  of  Friends  on 
Scriptural  Instruction. — The  Society  of  Friends 
has  earnestly  and  repeatedly,  from  the  days  of 
George  Fox  down  to  the  present  time,  recom- 
mended the  religious  education  of  the  children  of 
the  Society,  and  the  encouragement  among  them 
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of  the  frequent  reading  and  study  of  the  Holy  i 
Scriptures.  The  London  Yearly  Meeting  in 
LT09  enjoined  it  "  as  an  incumbent  duty  of 
Friends  to  cause  their  children  to  be  frequent  in 
the  readings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  ob- 
serve to  them  the  examples  of  such  children  as 
in  Scripture  are  recorded  to  have  early  learned 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  hearkened  to  his  coun- 
sels." The  Meeting  of  1731  said  in  its  Epistle, 
We  earnestly  and  tenderly  advise  that  mothers 
of  children,  as  well  as  fathers,  would  take  par- 
ticular care  to  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  of 
religion  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  because  it  has 
been  found  by  experience,  that  good  impressions, 
early  made  on  the  tender  minds  of  children,  have 
proved  a  lasting  means  of  preserving  them  in  a 
religious  life  and  conversation."  In  the  Epistle 
of  1733  is  the  following  language  on  the  same 
subject :  We  tenderly  and  earnestly  advise  and 
exhort  all  parents  and  masters  of  families,  that 
they  exert  themselves  in  the  wisdom  of  God, 
imd  in  the  strength  of  His  love,  to  instruct  their 
children  and  families  in  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  Christian  religion  contained  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  they  excite  them  to 
diligent  reading  of  those  sacred  writings,  which 
plainly  set  forth  the  miraculous  birth,  holy  life, 
wonderful  work,  blessed  example,  meritorious 
death,  and  glorious  resurrection,  ascension,  and 
mediation  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  to  educate  their  children  in  the  belief  of 
the  inward  manifestation  and  operation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  on  their  own  minds,  that  they 
may  reap  the  benefit  and  advantage  thereof,  for 
their  own  peace  and  everlasting  happiness,  which 
i  infinitely  preferable  to  all  other  considerations." 
So  great  was  the  importance  of  such  instruction 
regarded  by  the  Society  in  that  day,  that  in  1740, 
(he  Yearly  Meeting  expressed  the  fear,  that  the 
declension,  then  beginning  to  appear,  "  of  true 
piety  and  godly  zeal,  in  many  places,  was  too 
much  owing  to  a  disregard  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  them  recorded." 

Without  the  Divine  blessing,  parents  and 
teachers  can  do  nothing,  yet  we  cannot  suppose 
that  this  blessing  will  ever  be  withheld  from  a 
faithful  and  persevering  discharge  of  duty;  else 
why  should  the  earnest  exhortation  be  given 
to  parents  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  "nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord  I"  How  impor- 
taut,  then,  in  this  great  and  responsible  duty  is 
tho  assistance  of  those  inestimable  writings, 
which  as  a  pious  writer  has  remarked,  "  have  God 
for  their  author,  salvation  for  their  end,  and  truth 
without  any  mixture  of  error  for  their  matter  j" 
aud  which  the  apostle  declares  were  given  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  "  were  written  for  our  learning,  that 
we  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures 
might  have  hope,"  and  "  arc  able  to  make  wise 
unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

Schools  for  instruction  in  the  Scriptures  are 


precisely  similar  to  home  instruction  in  families; 
except  in  the  greater  number  which  partake  of 
the  benefit,  and  in  the  greater  encouragement 
given  by  a  wider  example  in  this  excellent  em- 
ployment of  a  portion  of  First-day.  The  earnest 
advice,  then,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  applies  with 
peculiar  force  to  the  proper  maintenance  of  such 
schools 

The  fear  has  been  sometimes  expressed,  that 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  may  induce 
some  to  satisfy  themselves  with  outward  know- 
ledge alone;  but  how  can  that  which  continually 
directs  us  to  the  Eternal  Fountain  of  life,  induce 
us  to  forsake  or  reject  that  living  Fountain  ? 
Such  mistaken  reasoning  would  equally  warrant 
us  in  throwing  aside  all  religious  instruction 
whatever.  May  we  not  hope  that  a  faithful 
perseverance  in  the  good  work"  of  religious 
education,  by  whatever  means  may  be  within  our 
reach,  whether  in  single  families,  or  in  an  occa- 
sional collection  of  families  into  schools,  accom- 
panied with  humble  prayer  to  Him  who  alone 
can  bless  our  labors,  may  prove  a  great  and  last- 
ing benefit  to  many  of  the  rising  generation,  and 
be  the  means  of  preventing  habits  in  some  of 
them,  which  otherwise  might  lead  to  unspeakable 
miseries  in  their  future  years  ? 


CITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

First  Impressions. — A  glorious  morning  was 
that — pure,  sunny,  exhilirating,  though  late  in 
November — when,  after  a  four  years'  absence,  I 
looked  again  on  the  bay  and  city  and  hills  of 
San  Francisco.  But  the  bay  and  the  hills  were 
all  that  seemed  familiar.  The  city  was  an  in- 
trusion. It  was  difficult  to  realize,  that  even  in 
California,  human  enterprise  had  reared  such 
masses  of  masonry,  and  built  up  with  the  solidity 
of  Eastern  cities,  a  great  commercial  emporium, 
where  so  lately  one-third  of  the  space  covered  by 
it  had  been  rough  hills  of  sand,  naked,  or  over- 
grown with  tangled  shrub-oaks ;  another  third, 
the  open  bay,  where  boats  landed  and  ships  rode- 
at  anchor;  and  the  remaining  third,  the  site  of 
a  mere  skeleton  city  of  tents  and  canvass  houses 
and  slight  tenements  of  wood — the  hasty  growth 
of  a  season,  and  a  temptation  to  the  flames  such 
as  they  would  not  long  be  likely  to  resist.  Nor 
had  they.  For  four  or  five  times  since  I  had 
seen  it,  the  greater  part  of  the  city  had  been  laid 
in  ashes  Yet,  now,  as  I  looked  out  from  the 
steamer,  there  it  stood— beautiful  in  the  morning 
sunlight — with  its  long  wharves  projecting  in  the 
bay  and  lined  with  shipping  of  all  grades  and 
nations — with  its  heavy  bloeks  of  fire-proof  ware- 
houses, effectually  usurping  the  dominions  of 
Neptune — with  its  grand  amphitheatre  of  shops 
and  public  buildings  and  elegant  dwellings  rising 
even  to  the  summit  of  the  hills — there  lay,  whe- 
ther I  could  realize  or  not,  the  renowned  oity  it- 
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.self,  the  Tyre  and  Sidon  of  the  Pacific,  the  new 
commercial  magnate  of  the  continent. 

Stepping  upon  the  wharf,  and  going  straight 
into  the  town,  I  passed  four  or  five  of  the  large 
blocks  of  the  city,  having  streets  between  them 
as  unfamiliar  both  in  name  and  appearance  as 
the  streets  of  Jeddo  or  Timbuctoo,  before  I  reach- 
ed familiar  Montgomery  street,  which,  in  the 
former  days,  was  the  front  street  of  the  town, — 
the  water  .street, — and  in  places  was  overwashed 
by  the  flowing  tides.  Now  it  is  far  back  in  the 
city — beyond  the  region  of  heavy  warehouses — 
a  street  of  banks  and  oflices,  of  stock-jobbers  and 
speculators — the  Wall  street  of  the  Pacific. 
Montgomery  street,  when  rny  feet  first  trod  its 
unequal  surface  in  1847,  was  not  only  the  front 
street,  but  it  was  the  only  street  in  the  place 
with  buildings  enough  on  it,  or  pathway  enough 
worn,  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  it  lay. 
Where  it  crosses  Clay  street  I  now  look  in  vain 
for  the  little  brown  tenement  in  which  I  spent 
my  first  weeks  in  California.  The  massive  fire- 
proof stores  and  banking  houses  covering  the 
*pot,  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  humble 
picture  which  memory  so  vividly  presents.  So, 
over  the  street,  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  the 
immense  five  story  building  of  Halleck,  Peachy, 
Billings  and  Park — covering  an  entire  block,  and 
rivaling  in  its  dimensions  and  beauty  any  of  the 
leading  structures  of  New  York — actually  occu- 
pies the  site  where  I  used  to  see  the  waves  of 
the  bay  wash  the  foundations  of  the  only  little 
tenement  on  that  side  of  the  way.  What  a  mag- 
nificent monument — u  monumentum  sere  peren- 
nius,"  to  the  energy  and  success  of  a  single  law- 
firm.  What  a  huge  pile  of  bricks  and  mortar  to 
have  grown  up  out  of  briefs  in  so  short  a  period 
of  time.  But  these  half-million  structures,  and 
one  hundred  and  two  hundred  thousand  dollar 
edifices,  are  almost  as  common  now,  as  ship's  ca- 
booses and  one-room  shanties  were  only  a  few 
years  ago.  A  bioek  or  two  farther  south,  on  the 
same  street,  what  massive  and  elegant  buildings 
of  the  largest  class  a  single  millionaire  has  caused 
to  rise,  where  I  used  to  see  sportsmen  amusing 
themselves  with  shooting  wild  ducks.  And  what 
a  stride  of  their  proprietor,  in  fortune,  from  an 
eldership  among  the  "  scattered  and  peeled,"  to 
a  notch  on  the  mammon-scale  that  but  few  John- 
Jacob- Astors  have  ever  attained  so  rapidly. 

These  men  of  sudden  wealth — mush-room- 
monied  potentates — whose  golden  wand  has  touch- 
ed into  existence  as  if  by  magic,  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  the  city,  are  a  race  sui-generis,  almost 
peculiar  to  California.  In  other  lands,  the  spe- 
<nes  is  of  slower  growth,  and  is  greatly  modified 
in  its  development  by  the  surrounding  social  at- 
mosphere. A  too  rapid  growth  is  apt  to  produce 
unsoundness  and  disease.  It  will  be  well  for  Cali- 
fornia, if  this  principle  shall  not  prove  true  here 
— if  men  of  wealth  shall  rise  above  the  tempta- 
tions by  which  their  position  is  naturally  beset, 
and  show  themselves  men  of  sterling  character — 
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large  minded  and  large  hearted — capable  of  noble 
deed3  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  good  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  for  its  outward  embellishment  and 
prosperity.  There  is,  fortunately,  something  in 
the  mere  pride  of  wealth  that  works  as  an  anti- 
dote to  the  temptations  of  vice. 

This  influence,  together  with  the  leaven  of 
sound  principle  which  has  formed  the  vital  ele- 
ment in  the  prosperity  of  many  capitalists,  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  prevent-the  aristocracy  of  San 
Francisco — if  an  aristocracy  of  mammon  must  be 
generated — from  becoming  an  aristocracy  of  mere 
fashion  and  folly,  vanity  and  vice. 

Climbing  the  steep  grade  of  Pine  street  to  the 
home  like  dwelling  of  a  friend,  I  enjoyed  from 
its  commanding  elevation  as  charming  a  prospect 
of  nature  as  art  can  anywhere  produce.  At  a 
window  looking  eastward  I  sat  for  a  half-hour 
alone,  running  my  eye  leisurely  over  the  broad 
and  compact  city  sloping  gradually  to  the  water — 
over  the  fleet  of  shipping  lying  at  the  wharves 
and  at  anchor  in  the  harbor — over  the  smooth 
waters  of  the  bay,  adorned  with  here  and  there 
an  island  and  dotted  with  busy  steamers  hurrying 
to  and  fro — over  the  distant  groves  and  villages 
and  hills  of  the  Contra  Costa,  with  the  far-off 
summit  of  Monte  Diablo  looming  in  sharp  outline 
above  them  all — a  panorama  of  surpassing  beauty, 
on  which  the  genial  sunlight  was  restingin  spring- 
like softness,  while  inspiring  zepbiyrs  seemed  to 
breathe  over  the  whole  a  sort  of  Eden-enchant- 
ment ; — and  as  thus  I  sat,  drinking  in  the  scene, 
and  remembered  its  familiar  natural  outlines,  and 
felt  once  more,  in  all  its  freshness  the  influence 
of  this  most  captivating  of  climates,  all  my  old 
love  for  California  returned — came  gushing  up 
full  and  strong, — and  I  said  within  my  inmost 
heart,  surely,  on  all  the  continents  God  hath  no 
where  allotted  to  man  a  more  delightsome  land  ! 

But  that  day,  so  soft  and  captivating  was  a  rare 
one  even  in  California.  The  day  before  had 
been  rainy —  the  first  rain  of  the  season — and  the 
mud  that  filled  the  streets  and  lay  upon  the  walks 
was  ample  evidence  to  one  that  attempted  to  tra- 
verse them,  that  if  California  is  an  Eden,  it  is 
not  an  Eden  without  a  blemish.  And  I  regret 
to  say,  that  this  form  of  evil — the  natural — is  net 
the  only  one  that  a  new-comer  is  forced  to  notice, 
in  this  garden  of  the  West.  Morally,  there  is 
something  worse  than  mud.  A  turn  around  the 
Plaza —  the  same  naked  unsightly  old  Piaza  still 
— revealed  to  me  the  fact,  that  though  the  num- 
ber of  grand  gambling  saloons  once  in  full  blast 
on  two  sides  of  that  open  area  had  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  their  sites  been  occupied  by  more 
splendid  and  less  disreputable  edifices,  yet  a  few 
of  the  "same  sort"  still  remain,  as  crowded,  as 
corrupting  and  as  ruinous  as  ever.  Even  so  po- 
tent has  proved  the  Genius  loci — the  old  influence 
of  the  place — that  the  splendid  City  Hall  could 
not  be  built  on  the  site  of  one  of  those  old  pan- 
demoniums without  making  a  portion  of  it  an  im- 
mense saloon  for  the  accommodatiou  of  the  pub- 
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lie  functionaries.  It  is  here  doubtless  that  politi 
cal  gamblers,  manipulating  the  smooth  ivory  balls 
on  the  green  tables,  learn  to  set  in  motion  the 
great  political  balls  by  which  they  aim  to  win 
fame  and  fortune,  but  more  frequently  realize 
both  misfortune  and  infamy. —  The  Pacific. 


HARMONY  IN  FAMILIES. 

Impartiality  tends  greatly  to  promote  harmony 
in  families.  Hence  the  necessity  of  parents  not 
manifesting  any  partiality  to  one  or  more  of  their 
children.  In  the  favored  child,  it  lays  the  foun- 
dation for  pride  and  self  importance,  and  in  the 
neglected  one,  it  raises  indignation  if  not  hatred  ; 
whatever  may  be  the  motives  assigned  for  par- 
tiality, parents  must  answer  to  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth,  for  the  sorrows  and  evils  it  produces. 

Harmony  in  a  family  will  be  greatly  interrupted, 
should  the  father  and  mother  pursue  different 
systems  in  the  management  of  their  children.  It 
is  therefore  highly  necessary  that  they  adopt  a 
similar  plan  ;  otherwise  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
and  perhaps  both,  will  lose  the  esteem  of  their 
children  ;  obedience  to  either  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, or  the  probability  is,  that  bad  habits,  and 
incorrect  principles  will  be  established. 

In  order  to  promote  love  and  harmony  among 
children,  one  should  not  be  allowed  to  domineer 
over  or  tease  another.  Nor  ought  one  to  be 
praised  at  the  expense  of  another.  No  envious 
comparisons  must  be  drawn.  Children  should 
not  be  allowed  to  scoff  at  one  who  happens  to  be 
an  offender.  This  practice  destroys  affection,  and 
gives  rise  to  resentment  and  retaliation.  They 
should  be  taught  to  feel  for  one  another  when  in 
disgrace,  and  not  be  prohibited  from  interceding. 

J.  Mott. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  25,  1854 

The  brief  memorial  of  our  brethren  at  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  in  New  York,  which  appears 
in  our  paper  this  week,  though  anterior  in  date  to 
the  memorial  from  Friends  in  Pennsylvania.  &c, 
was  presented  to  Congress  several  days  after  the 
Philadelphia  remonstrance  was  offered.  In  both 
rases  the  memorials  were  accompanied  by  depu- 
tations from  the  respective  bodies  from  which  the 
remonstrances  emanated.  We  are  informed  that 
our  Friends  of  New  York  spent  several  days  at 
Washington,  engaged  in  conferences  with  such 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  as  were  sup- 
posed likely  to  receive  favorable  impressions, 
and  to  exorcise  a  salutary  influence  on  the  mea- 
sures of  thoso  bodies. 

The  New  York  memorial  is  obviously  a  very 
concise  one,  touching  very  slightly  upon  the  prin- 
ciples Involved  in  the  question  now  before  the 
fedcial  legislature,  It  may,  however,  be  remarked, 


that  the  effect  of  such  remonstrances  will,  in  all 
probability,  depend  much  more  on  the  number 
and  character  of  the  remonstrants,  than  upon  the 
length  or  force  of  their  arguments. 

As  the  Editor  of  "  Friends'  Review  "  cannot  en- 
tertain a  doubt  that  the  provisions  in  the  bill  for 
establishing  governments  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
which  are  designed  to  pave  the  way  for  the  ad- 
mission of  slavery  into  that  extensive  region,  are 
viewed  with  unqualified  disapprobation  by  the 
great  mass  of  our  citizens  in  the  free  States,  and 
that  even  in  the  South,  the  more  candid  and  intel- 
ligent classes  regard  the  proposed  enactment  as 
an  obvious  violation  of  national  faith,  he  would 
respectfully  suggest  to  his  readers  the  expediency 
and  necessity  of  raising  the  voice  of  the  citizens, 
in  their  primary  assemblies,  in  tones  too  loud  and 
too  earnest  to  be  disregarded. 

We  may  safely  assume,  that  neither  the  pre- 
sent executive,  nor  any  member  of  either  House 
of  Congress,  was  elected  for  the  purpose  or  with 
a  view  of  extending  the  blight  of  involuntary  servi- 
tude into  the  territory  in  question  ;  it  is  therefore 
our  right  and  our  duty  to  inform  these  conserva- 
tors of  the  public  weal,  that  the  bill  in  question, 
in  any  form' introductory  of  slavery,  must  meet 
the  unwavering  reprobation  of  their  constituents. 


Married, — On  the  1st  of  10th  month,  at  Friends' 
Meeting,  at  Collins,  Erie  county,  N.  Y.,  Leonard 
Barker,  of  Norwich,  Canada  West,  to  Martha  B. 
Potter,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,— On  the  24th  of  First  month,  Hannah 
Jones,  wife  of  Isaac  C.  Jones,  of  this  city,  and  a 
member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting.  This 
beloved  Friend  was  born  in  Salem  county,  N.  J., 
in  1778,  and  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  tender  age 
of  fourteen  months.  At  that  early  period  she  was 
solemnly  committed  by  her  only  remaining  pa- 
rent to  the  Christian  care  of  an  uncle  and  aunt, 
who  brought  her  up  with  all  the  tenderness  and 
solicitude  of  own  parents,  and  with  whom  she 
remained  until  her  marriage,  a  union  which  con- 
tinued unbroken  for  nearly  57  years. 

Through  a  long  life  this  excellent  Friend  was 
remarkable  for  the  purity  and  truthfulness  of  her 
character,  and  for  benevolence  and  a  quick  sym- 
pathy for  human  suffering  wherever  found  ;  these 
qualities  seemed  to  have  their  foundation  in  an 
unwavering  belief  and  trust  in  the  gospel  of  our 
Divine  Redeemer.  Her  active  benevolence  under 
the  direction  of  an  energetic  mind,  and  remark- 
ably mature  judgment,  rendered  her  very  useful 
to  her  friends  and  neighbors  in  seasons  of  diffi- 
culty, and  enabled  her  to  take  a  prominent  part 
in  several  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  this 
city.  In  the  quiet  of  domestic  life,  however,  and 
in  the  bosom  of  her  own  family,  the  peculiar 
qualifications  of  this  excellent  woman  shone  forth 
with  remarkable  sweetness,  attracting  all  around 
her  by  the  tenderness  and  cheerful  kindness  of 
her  spirit,  as  it  were,  to  a  common  centre  of  har- 
mony and  love. 
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In  the  early  part  of  last  summer  her  health  be- 
gan to  decline,  and  from  that  time  an  increasing 
weight  and  seriousness  of  spirit  was  evident  to 
her  friends — the  great  importance  of  a  full  prepa- 
ration of  heart  most  solemnly  impressed  her,  and 
never  appeared  long  absent  from  her  thoughts. 
During  the  course  of  her  illness  she  was  favored 
with  great  peace  of  mind,  and  many  weighty  ex- 
pressions fell  from  her  lips,  giving  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  the  mercy  of  God  to  her  soul,  and  of  her 
hope  of  salvation  through  the  merits  and  mercies 
of  our  blessed  Saviour.  Her  disease  continued 
gradually  but  steadily  to  progress,  though  with  but 
little  bodily  suffering,  until  the  morning  of  the 
24th  of  First  month,  when  she,  as  we  humbly  be- 
lieve, sweetly  fell  "  asleep  in  Jesus." 

Died, — On  the  31st  of  First  month,  at  her  resi- 
dence, in  Morrow  county,  Ohio,  Hannah,  wife  of 
John  Sharp,  in  the  47th  year  of  her  age.  An 
esteemed  member  of  Gilead  Monthly  Meeting. 

 At  Westfieldj  Hamilton  county,  Indiana,  on 

the  6th  insc,  after  a  protracted  illness  from  hem- 
orrhage of  the  lungs,  which  he  bore  with  Chris- 
tian patience  and  resignation,  Jesse  Barker,  son 
of  John  and  Mary  Barker,  aged  20  years;  a  mem- 
ber of  Westfie'd  Monthly  Meeting. 

 At  his  residence,  in  Azalia,  Indiana,  on 

the  26th  ult.,  Joseph  Cosand,  a  valuable  and  con- 
sistent member  of  our  religious  society,  in  the  35th 
year  of  his  age.  During  five  or  six  years  he  had 
suffered,  with  singular  patience  and  resignation," 
a  complication  of  diseases;  and  appeared  to  be 
quietly  awaiting  the  time  of  release.  His  close 
was  evidently  happy  and  tranquil. 

 ,  At  Farnham,  Canada  East,  on  the  13th  of 

last  month,  William  Taber,  aged  25  years. 

 ,  On  the  13th  inst,  at  the  same  place,  Svl- 

vanus  F.  Taber.  nephew  to  the  preceding,  in  the 
19th  year  of  his  age;  both  members  of  Farnham 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  4th  of  11th  month  last,  at  her  resi- 
dence, in  Norwich,  Canada  West,  Eliza  D.,  wife 
of  Francis  Cohoe,  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age;  a 
member  of  Norwich  Monthly  Meeting. 


Eli  and  Sybil  Jones. — By  recent  accounts 
these  devoted  Friends  were  pursuing  their  reli- 
gious engagements  in  the  south  of  France.  Their 
gospel  labors  have  gained  acceptance  with  num- 
bers of  those,  not  of  our  religious  society,  to  whom 
they  have  been  extended. 

Of  James  Backhouse  and  Lindley  M.  Hoag, 
we  find  the  following  notice  in  the  British 
Friend  of  this  month. 

They  returned  from  Norway,  on  the  28th  of 
12th  month  last,  in  time  to  attend  the  adjourn- 
ment of  York  Quarterly  Meeting  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  In  the  course  of  their  travels  in  Nor- 
way they  held  220  public  Meetings.  A  conside- 
rable convincement  appears  to  be  taking  place  in 
that  country ;  and  although  our  Norwegian  bre- 
thren are  careful  not  to  accede  to  applications  for 
membership,  without  being  well  satisfied  that  the 
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parties  are  suitable  for  admission,  yet  we  under- 
stand that  many  have  recently  been  received.  It 
is  an  interesting  circumstance,  that  the  first  in- 
dividuals in  Norway  who  professed  with  Friends, 
were  convinced  by  the  reading  of  Barclay's 
Jlpology.  A  short  time  since  an  edition  of  this 
invaluable  work,  in  Danish  (the  language  spoken 
in  Norway,)  was,  through  the  aid  of  our  Meeting 
for  Sufferings,  printed  for  circulation  in  that 
country. 

In  our  last  number,  it  was  mentioned,  in  the 
Summary  of  News,  that  a  deputation  from  the 
Society  of  Friends  had  just  left  England  for 
Petersburg,  to  endeavor  to  induce  the  Czar  to 
come  to  terms  with  Turkey.  From  subsequent 
information  it  appears  that  the  Friends  were  a 
deputation,  from  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in 
London,  consisting  of  Joseph  Sturge,  of  Birming- 
ham, Henry  Pease,  of  Darlington,  brother  to 
John  Pease,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  paid  a  very 
acceptable  religious  visit  to  this  country,  and 
Robert  Charlton  of  Bristol.  Of  this  effort  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  following  no- 
tice appears  in  the  Non-conformist,  (received 
when  this  paper  was  nearly  ready  for  the  press:) 
"Deputation  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

"  It  is  announced  that  a  deputation  from  the 
Society  of  Friends,  consisting  of  Mr.  Henry 
Pease  of  Darlington,  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  a  gentleman  from  Bristol,  has 
just  left  England  for  St.  Petersburg,  with  the 
object  of  endeavoring  to  induce  the  Czar  to  come 
to  terms  with  Turkey.  Such  an  attempt  will,  of 
course,  provoke  only  the  ridicule  of  that  unfor- 
tunately numerous  class  who  set  down  enthusi- 
asm in  any  cause  as  fanaticism,  and  who  dread 
being  in  a  minority.  But  it  is,  after  all,  men  of 
faith  and  self-sacrifice,  like  Mr.  Pease  and  Mr. 
Sturge,  who  are  the  pioneers  of  improvement. 
All  men  whose  hearts  beat  high  with  philan- 
thropy will  admire  their  heroism,  and,  if  doubt- 
ing their  wisdom,  wish  them  success.  It  may  be 
that,  before  their  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg,  war 
will  have  been  declared,  or,  at  least,  they  will  be 
stopped  at  the  frontier.  But  their  peaceful  mis= 
sion  can  injure  no  one;  it  may,  perchance,  result 
in  good.  Our  Quaker  friends  have  ere  this  suc- 
cessfully pleaded  the  cause  of  humanity  before 
crowned  heads,  when  diplomacy  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful. Perhaps  the  simple  truthfulness  of  Jo- 
seph Sturge  may  produce  more  impression  than 
the  well-reasoned  despatches  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
or  the  entreaties  of  Hamilton  Seymour." 

The  intelligence  received  by  the  Baltic,  which 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  20th  inst.,  affords 
reason  to  fear  that  this  philanthropic  effort  is  too 
late,  if  indeed  the  interference  of  the  Society 
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could  ever  have  contributed  to  stay  the  rage  of 
war.  We  are  informed,  by  this  arrival,  that  the 
Russian  ministers  at  Paris  and  London  have  de- 
parted for  Russia  j  and  that  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish ministers  to  Russia  have  been  ordered  to 
withdraw  from  Petersburg.  Immense  prepara- 
tions for  hostilities  are  said  to  be  making  in  Eng- 
land and  France.  Well  may  we  put  the  laconic 
question,  cut  bono  ?  for  whose  benefit  are  all  this 
expenditure  of  treasure,  this  destruction  of  hu- 
man life,  and  the  endurance  of  all  the  nameless 
miseries  inseparable  from  national  conflicts,  to  be 
incurred  ?  Can  any  man,  from  the  autocrat  of 
all  the  Russias  to  the  lowest  serf  within  his  do- 
main, receive  any  substantial  and  enduring  ad- 
vantage from  a  contest  that  will  probably  throw 
back  for  half  a  century  the  civilization  of  the 
world  ?  If,  under  the  operation  of  this  terrible 
scourge,  the  pride  and  arrogancy  of  rulers  should 
be  humbled,  still,  nothing  will  be  learned  beyond 
what  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  is  freely 
offered  to  all,  would  more  effectually  teach  with- 
out physical  suffering.  Experience,  says  the 
proverb,  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn 
at  no  other. 


THE  SLAVERY  EXTENSION. 

The  National  Era,  of  the  9th  inst.,  contains  a 
forcible  reply  to  the  arguments  advanced  by  Sen- 
ator Douglas,  in  support  of  the  bill  for  opening 
the  territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  to  the  in- 
roads of  slavery.  In  this  reply,  the  fallacious 
reasoning  and  the  misrepresentations  of  histori- 
cal facts  are  clearly  exposed.  The  essay  con- 
cludes with  the  following  energetic  remarks : — 

"We  have  done  with  the  argument  of  Jud^e 
Douglas.  The  simple  question  submitted  to  Con- 
gress is—  Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  repeal  the 
Missouri  Compromise? 

If  you  repeal  it,  Nebraska  is  thrown  open  to 
slavery,  and  you  virtually  nationalize  it  in  all 
territories  of  the  United  States. 
,  I*"  y°u  repeal  it,  you  leave  slavery  in  posses- 
sion of  all  it  gained  by  the  bargain  or  compact  of 
1820,  and  surrender  all  that  freedom  then  gain- 
ed, with  the  exception  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

If  you  repeal  it,  you  make  a  concession  to  the 
slave  interest,  which  it  did  not  dream  of  demand- 
ing in  1850,  but  one  which  it  has  been  embold- 
ened to  demand  by  the  pusillanimous  conduct  of 
the  North  at  that  time. 

If  you  repeal  it,  you  invest  it  with  a  power 
which  will  scorn  aU  restraints,  and  kindle  in  it 
an  ambition  that  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
rthort  of  the  seizure  of  Cuba,  the  absorption  of 


all  the  portions  of  Mexico  fit  for  slave  tillage,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  claim  of  the  slaveholder 
to  carry  his  slaves  with  him  into  every  section  of 
the  Union,  and  hold  them  there,  in  disregard  of 
whatever  adverse  local  laws. 

All  these  consequences  will  follow,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  Northern  People,  provoked  beyond  all 
endurance,  should  at  last  shake  off  their  lethargy, 
break  asunder  the  bands  of  Party,  rise  in  their 
full  might,  and,  trampling  upon  all  compromises, 
all  time-serving  expedients,  all  tricksters  and 
traitors,  rallying  as  one  man,  in  defence  of  free- 
dom, free  labor,  free  institutions,  and  through 
their  overwhelming  majority  at  the  ballot-box, 
assume  the  reins  of  government,  and  put  slavery 
under  the  ban',  as  the  slave  interest  now  threat- 
ens to  put  freedom  under  the  ban." 


DIVINE  LOVE. 

What  shall  I  say  of  it,  or  how  shall  I  in  words 
express  its  nature  ?  It  is  the  sweetness  of  life  ; 
it  is  the  sweet,  tender,  melting  nature  of  God, 
flowing  up  through  his  seed  of  life  into  the  crea- 
ture, and  of  all  things  making  the  creature  most 
like  unto  himself,  both  in  nature  and  operation. 
It  fulfils  the  Law,  it  fulfils  the  Gospel ;  it  wraps 
up  all  in  one,  and  brings  forth  all  in  the  oneness. 
It  excludes  all  evil  out  of  the  heart,  it  perfects 
all  good  in  the  heart.  A  touch  of  love  doth 
this  in  measure ;  perfect  love  doth  this  in  ful- 
ness. But  how  can  I  proceed  to  speak  of  it  ? 
Oh !  that  the  souls  of  all  that  fear  and  wait  on 
the  Lord,  might  feel  its  nature  fully;  and  then 
would  they  not  fail  of  its  sweet  overcoming  ope- 
rations, both  towards  one  another,  and  towards 
enemies.  The  great  healing,  the  great  conquest, 
the  great  salvation,  is  reserved  for  the  full  mani- 
festation of  the  love  of  God.  His  judgments, 
his  cuttings,  his  hewings  by  the  word  of  his 
mouth,  are  but  to  prepare  for,  but  not  to  do,  the 
great  work  of  raising  up  the  sweet  building  of 
his  life ;  which  is  to  be  done  in  love,  and  in 
peace,  and  by  the  power  thereof.  And  this  my 
soul  waits  and  cries  after,  even  the  full  springing 
up  of  eternal  love  in  my  heart,  and  in  the  swal- 
lowing of  me  wholly  into  it,  and  the  bringing  of 
my  soul  wholly  forth  in  it,  that  the  life  of  God, 
in  its  own  perfect  sweetness,  may  fully  run  forth 
through  this  vessel,  and  not  to  be  at  all  tinctured 
by  the  vessel,  but  perfectly  tincture  and  change 
the  vessel  into  its  own  nature ;  and  then  shall  no 
fault  be  found  in  my  soul  before  the  Lord,  but 
the  spotless  life  be  fully  enjoyeii  by  me,  and  be- 
come a  perfectly  pleasant  sacrifice  to  my  God. 
0  I  how  sweet  is  love  !  how  pleasant  is  its  na- 
ture !  how  takingly  doth  it  behave  itself  in  every 
condition,  upon  every  occasion,  to  every  person, 
and  about  every  thing  !  How  tenderly,  how  rea- 
dily, doth  it  tend  and  help  the  meanest !  How 
patiently,  how  meekly,  doth  it  bear  all  things, 
cither  from  God  or  man,  how  unexpectedly  so- 
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over  they  come,  or  how  hard  soever  they  seem  ! 
How  doth  it  believe,  how  doth  it  hope,  how  doth 
it  excuse,  how  doth  it  cover  even  that  which 
seemeth  not  to  be  excusable,  and  not  fit  to  be 
covered !  How  kind  is  it  even  in  its  interpreta- 
tions and  charges  concerning  miscarriages  !  It 
never  overchargeth,  it  never  grates  upon  the 
spirit  of  him  whom  it  reprehends ;  it  never 
hardens,  it  never  provokes ;  but  carrieth  a  melt- 
ingness  and  power  of  conviction  with  it.  This 
is  the  nature  of  God  ;  this,  in  the  vessels  capaci- 
tated to  receive  and  bring  it  forth  in  its  glory, 
the  power  of  enmity  is  not  able  to  stand  against, 
but  falls  before,  and  is  overcome  by  it. 

I.  Penington. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled; 

The  Memorial  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  State  of 
New  York  and  parts  adjacent,  respectfully  shows  : 

That  near  a  century  has  elapsed,  since  the  re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends  required  the  uncondi- 
tional freedom  of  all  the  slaves  held  by  the  mem- 
bers of  their  body.  This  measure  was  the  result 
of  a  firm  conviction  of  the  incompatibility  of 
slavery  with  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  our  holy 
religion — of  that  religion  which  was  announced 
as  the  harbinger  of  "  good  will  to  men ;"  which 
enjoins  the  love  of  our  neighbors  as  ourselves ; 
and  which,  in  its  practical  application,  precludes 
slavery,  or  the  right  of  man  to  hold  his  fellow- 
man  in  bondage.  This  rule  of  their  discipline, 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  and  sustained  by  its 
intrinsic  truth  and  justice,  overcame  individual 
prejudices  and  personal  interests,  and  abolished 
slavery  within  their  borders. 

Under  these  circumstances,  your  Memorialists 
could  not  but  view  with  satisfaction,  and  with 
gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  "  every  good  and  per- 
fect gift,"  the  general  spread  of  similar  senti- 
ments, and  a  corresponding  action  among  the 
nations  professing  the  benign  religion  of  Him, 
who  declared  the  badge  of  diseipleship  to  be,  the 
love  of  each  other — and  look  to  the  period  as  not 
remote,  when  crime  alone  should  lead  to  shackled 
limbs. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  pain  and  deep  regret 
your  Memorialists  learn,  that  measures  are  now 
proposed  in  the  National  Legislature,  which,  if 
consummated,  will  extend  the  area  of  slavery, 
and  perpetuate  a  state  of  society  which  they  con- 
sider alike  hostile  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of 
our  holy  religion,  the  genius  of  our  political  in- 
stitutions, and  the  best  interests  of  our  beloved 
country. 

In  remonstrating,  as  they  now  do,  on  behalf 
of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  against  the 
enactment  of  laws,  of  the  character  referred  to, 
your  Memorialists  trust,  that  the  great  length  of 
time  during  which  the  Society  has  plead  the 
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cause  of  the  oppressed  African,  in  every  civilized 
nation,  will  exempt  them  from  the  imputation  of 
being  influenced,  on  the  present  occasion,  by 
sectional,  party,  or  political  considerations. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting  aforesaid, 
held  in  New  York,  the  24th  day  of  the  first 
month,  1854. 

Richard  Carpenter,  Clerk. 


ALCOHOI/  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  UPON  THE  HUMAN 
SYSTEM. 

BY  PROFESSOR  E.  L.  YOTJ.VIANS. 

Mr.  Youmans  began  his  introductory  by  say- 
ing, that  in  undertaking  to  consider  a  profound 
scientific  question  within  the  limit  of  a  single 
lecture,  I  encounter  difficulties  at  the  threshold 
with  which  lecturers  generally  are  unacquainted. 
Those  who  speak  to  a  popular  audience  upon  cri- 
tical, literary,  ethical,  political,  or  historical,  to- 
pics, usually  find  their  hearers  educated  up  to  a 
ready  understanding  of  the  elements  of  their  sub- 
ject, and  the  terms  employed  to  represent  them  : 
this  is  presupposed.  But  it  is  not  so  in  a  scien- 
tific discussion ;  we  are  here  compelled  to  pre- 
suppose the  very  opposite— that  the  listeners  are 
quite  unacquainted  with  elementary  facts  and 
principles,  and  the  terms  employed  to  represent 
them.  We  everywhere  meet  with  persons  of  high 
literary  attainments  and  large  intelligence,  who, 
nevertheless,  are  deplorably  deficient  in  scientific 
culture.  Were  I  to  speak  to  you  of  President 
Pierce's  administration  of  the  laws  of  this  Govern- 
ment, I  should  be  understood  and  anticipated  in 
everything ;  but  in  treating  of  God's  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  human  constitution,  I  must 
begin  with  the  most  primal  conceptions.  I  speak 
!  of  this  only  as  a  serious. difficulty  in  attempting 
to  dispatch  an  important  scientific  subject  in  a 
narrow  compass  of  time.  The  sources  and  nature 
of  alcohol  are  well  understood  by  all  scientific 
men  ;  with  them  there  are  no  two  opinions  about 
it ;  but  many  people  are  not  quite  clear  upon  the 
subject ;  for  the  benefit  of  such  I  have  prepared 
a  chart,  upon  which  the  chemistry  of  the  ques- 
tion is  made  visible.  (The  lecturer  here  directed 
attention  to  a  large  and  beautiful  chart,  the  same 
which  accompanies  his  work,  which  exhibits  the 
sources  arid  chemical  compositions  of  alimentary 
chemical  atoms.  He  showed  how;>  mainly, 
from  the  three  substances,  carbonic  acid,  water, 
and  ammonia,  plants  produce  all  the  principles  of 
food.)  They  organize  or  build  together  dead 
mineral  matter  into  compounds  capable  of  nourish- 
ing the  animal  body,  viz. :  sugar,  starch,  gum, 
oil,  gluten,  &c.  Within  the  animal  system  those 
foods  are  decomposed  and  destroyed,  and  restored 
to  the  simple  or  inorganic  state.  In  returning  to 
this  condition,  they  give  out  heat  and  force, 
which  become  animal  heat  and  animal  power. 
In  a  scientific  view,  foods  are  only  those  sub- 
stances which  are  capable  of  becoming  parts  of 
the  animal  body,  and  then  of  relapsing  into 
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the  inorganic  state,  without  doing  injury  to  the 
fabric.  All  organized  or  living  substances  have 
this  tendency  to  perish  or  return  to  simple  con- 
ditions ;  and  a  great  number  of  chemical  produc- 
tions are  formed  as  their  successive  steps  of  this 
backward  change.  Among  these  is  alcohol.  It  is 
not  a  product  of  vegetable  growth,  as  are  all  foods, 
but  a  result  of  the  destructive  forces  of  putrefac- 
tive decomposition,  and  differs  totally  in  origin, 
chemical  properties,  and  properties  which  man 
employs  as  food.  This  is  the  peculiar  and  active 
principle  of  all  intoxicating  liquors. 

We  now  inquire  what  is  its  behaviour  in  the 
human  system.  When  alcoholic  liquors  are  taken 
into  the  stomach,  they  do  not  remain  there  to  be 
digested  like  alimentary  matter,  but  are  at  once 
taken  up  by  the  veins,  and  pass  forward  to  the 
general  circulation.  If  they  remained  in  the  sto- 
mach, they  would  stop  all  digestion,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  gastric  juice,  precipitating  its  pep- 
sin.   Say  Todd  and  Bowman,  perhaps  the  first 
living  authors  upon  physiological  subjects,  "The 
use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  also  retards  digestion 
by  coagulating  the  pepsin,  and  thereby  interfering 
with  its  action."  Were  it  not  that  wine  and  spirits 
are  rapidly  absorbed,  the  introduction  of  these 
into  the  stomach  in  any  quantity  would  be  a 
complete  bar  to  the  digestion  of  the  food,  as  the 
pepsin  would  be  precipitated  from  solution  as 
quickly  as  it  was  secreted  by  the  stomach.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  circulation,  the  alcohol  is  distri- 
buted throughout  the  system,  or  it  enters  those 
parts  which  have  the  strongest  attraction  for  it. 
What  now  are  its  effects  upon  the  animal  tissues? 
The  human  body  is  a  theatre  of  the  constant 
change  of  atoms  and  particles;  and  to  carry  for- 
ward these  changes  and  transportation  of  atoms, 
water  is  the  great  medium — from  four  fifths  to 
nine  tenths  of  all  parts,  muscle,  nerve,  eye,  and 
brain.    It  is  just  as  vital  and  living  an  element 
of  the  tissues  as  the  solid  substances  with  which 
it  is  associated.    Leibig  made  the  following  ex- 
eriment :  He  took  a  piece  of  fresh  animal  mem- 
rane,  weighing  141  grains,  and  consisting  of  34 
grains  of  dry  matter  and  107  grains  of  water,  and 
placed  it  in  about  two  and  a  half  cubic  inches  of 
alcohol ;  after  a  time  he  withdrew  it,  and  found 
that  it  had  absorbed  51  grains  of  alcohol,  and  lost 
99  of  water.    The  alcohol,  therefore,  drove  the 
water  before  it,  displacing  thrice  its  value.  This 
disturbance  of  the  natural  composition  of  a  tissue 
we  call  disorganization,  and  it  occurs  whenever 
alcohol  enters  a  living  part.    This  action  of  alco- 
hol— "  depletion  of  the  organs,"  as  it  is  termed — 
is  recognized  by  Pereira  in  accounting  for  its  me 
diciaal  effects.  The  nextgreat  constituent  of  the 
body  is  albumen,  which  exists  in  the  blood  and 
all  the  fluids  of  the  system;  white  of  egg  is  a 
sample  of  it.    It  is  the  material  from  which  all 
tissue  fctructures  are  derived.  With  only  the  ad- 
dition of  warmth,  the  chicken  is  produced  from 
it.    Throughout  the  body  albumen  is  constantly 
changing  into  fibrin,  and  fibrin  into  flesh,    It  is 
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the  foundation  material  of  the  living  fabric,  and 
the  elaboration  of  tissue  from  it  is  one  of  the 
grand  processes  of  nutrition.  Now  albumen  is 
susceptible  of  a  change  called  coagulation,  by 
which  it  is  solidified.  This  change  in  the  body 
is  unhealthful,  and  if  carried  too  far,  produces 
death.  Heat  effects  this  attraction,  and  so  do 
certain  chemical  substances.  I  have  here  some 
samples  of  albumen ;  I  add  to  them  corrosive 
sublimate,  aqua  fortis,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  and  you 
see  the  effect :  the  albumen  is  solidified.  Those 
are  poisons.  I  now  add  alcohol :  you  see  it  pro- 
duces the  same  effect.  We  judge  of  chemical 
substances  as  we  do  of  men — by  the  company  they 
keep.  We  see  here  by  what  it  does,  that  it  as- 
serts brotherhood  with  the  swiftest  and  deadliest 
poisons ;  its  claims  are  just,  and  shall  be  allowed. 
Now,  as  commonly  taken,  alcohol  does  not  de- 
stroy life,  but  just  in  proportion  to  its  extent  it 
exerts  this  pernicious  effect,  which  the  powers  of 
a  system  may  for  a  long  time  resist,  but  which, 
finally,  induces  various  forms  of  disease.  The  ef- 
fect of  drinking,  in  perverting  the  nutritious  ope- 
rations, and  in  depressing  the  plastic  and  healing 
powers  of  the  body,  is  well  known  to  physicians, 
and  disinclines  them  from  severe  surgical 'opera- 
tions in  such  cases. 

I  should  be  glad  to  consider  the  relations  of  alco- 
hol to  the  combustive  or  respiratory  processes  of 
the  body  ;  a  fruitful  and  most  important  topic, 
but  time  forbids,  and  I  proceed  to  other  consider- 
ations. The  power  which  the  living  system  pos- 
sesses of  analysing  food  and  appropriating  its 
various  elements  where  they  are  required,  is  very 
remarkable.  However  various  are  our  foods,  they 
become  dissolved  and  mingled  in  one  uniform 
mass — the  blood — and  from  this  current  each 
part  of  the  body  extracts  what  it  needs  for  growth; 
at  certain  points,  compounds  of  lime  are  with- 
drawn for  the  bones,  and  elsewhere  phosphorized 
oils  for  the  nerves,  sulphur  for  the  muscles,  &c. 
Each  part  exerts  a  local  attraction  for  the  espe- 
cial constituents  that  it  requires.  Now  medi- 
cines, as  every  physician  knows,  and  poisons  also, 
follow  the  same  rule.  Different  medicinal  and 
poisonous  substances,  when  taken  into  the  circu- 
lation, are  drawn  out  at  different  points.  Dr. 
Christison,  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject 
of  poisons,  says  that  the  supposition  that  poisons 
act  generally  on  the  system  is  a  mistake,  they  act 
locally  ;  strychnine,  for  example,  attacks  the 
spinal  cord  while  oil  of  tobacco  paralyzes  the  heart. 
Now  there  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  alcohol  when 
introduced  into  the  system  mingles  with  the  mass 
of  the  blood,  and  by  it  is  distributed  to  all  parts, 
and  thus  takes  equal  effect  on  the  general  system. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  liquor  is  thus  greatly 
weakened,  and  hence  cannot  act  very  powerfully 
anywhere.  This  is  a  profound  mistake.  Alco- 
hol obeys  the  game  great  laws  which  control  nu- 
trition and  the  action  of  medicinal  and  poisonous 
substances.  It  is  localized  in  tho  system — it  is 
attracted  or  drawn  out  of  the  circulating  current 
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by  the  affinity  or  special  attraction  of  certain  parts ; 
when,  therefore,  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  is 
taken  in  drinking  a  glass  of  wine,  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  it  is  lost  by  diffusion  and  dilution 
with  the  fluids  of  the  body,  but  that  it  lodges 
somewhere — that  it  is  withdrawn  in  some  one 
spot  which  thus  may  become  much  and  seriously 
affected  although  the  dose  were  apparently  trifling. 
The  question  now  arises,  what,  under  the  action 
of  this  great  physiological  law,  is  the  destiny  of 
alcohol  ?  What  part  of  the  fabric  does  it  seek 
and  fasten  upon  to  establish  those  disorganizing 
changes  which  I  have  shown  it  produces  on  the 
tissues  ?  This  is  a  question  of  the  highest  im- 
port. You  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  the 
various  parts  of  the  body  are  of  very  unequal  im- 
portance, performing  functions  whose  values  are 
remarkably  different.  A  man  without  hands  or 
feet  or  eyes,  may  be  still  a  man ;  numerous  parts, 
internal  and  external,  may  be  diseased  or  des- 
troyed, and  yet  manhood  in  all  its  august  essen- 
tials still  remain.  But  if,  in  the  same  manner, 
you  disturb  or  disorder  another  portion  of  the  ma- 
terial fabric — the  brain — how  immensely  different 
the  effects.  The  glory  of  manhood  is  extinguish- 
ed. You  have  stormed  and  levelled  the  soul's 
citadel  ;  you  have  changed  a  god-like  being, 
around  whom  clustered  all  considerations  of  gran- 
deur, and  whose  mind  mirrored  the  order  and 
harmony  of  the  universe,  and  symbolized  the 
Creator  in  power,  into  a  senseless  and  pitiable 
maniac.  Touch  the  material  brain,  and  you  change 
a  being  who  honors  the  sweet  and  sacred  relations 
of  domestic  life,  meets  gladly  his  multifarious  ob- 
ligations to  society,  and  recognises  solemnly  his 
responsibilities  to  the  Creator,  into  a  blind  and 
irresponsible  agent  of  evil,  shot  with  aimless  and 
headlong  violence  athwart  the  peace  of  society. 
Within  the  undisturbed  brain  there  occurs  the 
sublimest  phenomena  of  the  created  universe — 
the  disorganized  brain  the  most  sad  and  deplo- 
rable. Truly  may  it  be  said,  then,  that  this  or- 
gan is  the  most  sacred  material  thing  that  God 
has  made — laboratory  of  wonders — the  master- 
piece of  the  Almighty.  It  is  this  organ  to  which 
alcohol  is  first  and  chiefly  attracted,  and  which  is 
the  grand  theatre  of  its  ragings.  It  is  withdrawn 
from  the  circulating  current  and  seizes  upon  the 
cerebral  matter  by  reason  of  its  special  affinity  for 
it.  This  is  proved  by  its  effects.  If  the  chief 
object  of  alcoholic  assault  were  some  inferior  or- 
gan of  the  body — the  stomach  or  liver,  or  even 
the  heart — the  question  would  be  comparatively 
unimportant.  But  it  attacks  and  disorganizes 
the  brain,  and  thus  dislocates  and  dislodges  the 
responsible  soul,  and  suspends  all  the  relations  of 
manhood.  Here  is  the  warrant  for  society  to  in- 
terfere. The  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  breaks 
down  the  mental  and  moral  nature  of  man,  pro- 
ducing insanity  in  all  its  stage?,  firm  its  first 
gentle  jar  of  intellectual  and  pass'onal  accord,  to 
the  ravings  of  ungovernable  madness,  or  the  daalh 
stupor  of  complete  coma. 


It  would  be  interesting,  had  we  time,  to  trace 
the  unequal  action  of  alcohol  upon  various  parts 
of  the  brain — its  progressive  invasion  of  the  se- 
veral cerebral  functions.  We  should  find  that, 
by  first  embarrassing  and  breaking  down  the  high- 
er governing  faculties,  and  thereby  stimulating 
the  baser  propensities,  the  effect  of  alcohol  is  to 
augment  the  tendencies  to  vice  and  crime.  This 
is  precisely  what  experience  teaches,  for  it  is  the 
concurrent  testimony  if  all  who  have  had  the 
largest  chances  of  observation,  that  the  use  of  al- 
coholic beverages  multiplies  crime  in  society 
from  a  four-fold  to  a  ten-fold  proportion. 

An  interesting  question  arises  here  as  to  where 
the  real  responsibility  of  this  crime  rests,  but  I 
cannot  consider  it  now.  Those  who  are  interest- 
ed to  pursue  the  inquiry  may  do  so  by  consulting 
a  little  work  which  I  have  lately  offered  to  the 
public  on  the  subject. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  MARGARET 
WOODS. 

Fourth  Month,  10th,  1788. — Good  humor  is, 
I  think,  that  habit  of  mind  which  is  disposed  to 
please,  and  to  be  pleased  with  the  surrounding 
objects  ;  perhaps,  not  so  essentially  necessary  as 
a  good  temper,  its  influence  being  chiefly  in  the 
trivial  concerns  of  life  ;  but  the  want  of  it  will 
embitter  the  most  pleasing  scenes,  cause  fear  to 
be  substituted  in  the  room  of  freedom  and  confi- 
dence, and  throw  a  gloom  over  every  enjoyment. 
It  is  a  quality  as  beneficial  to  the  possessor  as  to 
the  rest  of  mankind  ;  we  should,  therefore,  en- 
deavor to  cultivate  it,  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
happiness,  as  well  as  that  of  others  ;  and  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  much  depends  upon 
ourselves,  though  we  may  be  sometimes  disposed 
to  conclude  that  it  is  chiefly  influenced  by  things 
foreign. 

From  the  little  regard  for  each  other's  happi- 
ness expressed  by  the  general  conduct  of  man- 
kind, one  would  be  almost  ready  to  query,  whe- 
ther they  thought  it  a  spontaneous  production, 
natural  to  the  soil  of  humanity,  and  flourishing 
on  every  branch.  But  if  we  hear  them  speak, 
it  will  be  in  very  different  language  ;  vexation 
and  disappointment,  they  will  say,  is  the  lot  of 
mortals,  and  each  individual  will  be  apt  to  forget 
how  many  unnecessary  grains  he  adds  to  the 
weight  of  human  misery.  That  benevolence  and 
goodness  of  heart  which  delights  in  making 
others  happy,  will  return,  fraught  with  additional 
happiness  to  the  breast  of  the  possessor  ;  and  if 
we  consider  good  humor  as  a  fruit  almost  neces- 
sarily produced  by  good  dispositions,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  cultivate  it  as  much  as  we  can,  and 
see  the  propriety  of  guarding  against  that  sour- 
ness or  pettishness,  which  would  inevitably  coun- 

1  teract  the  most  serious  purposes  and  best  wishes 

!  of  our  souls. 

i     fifth  Month,  17 th,  1788. — Sentiments  expres- 
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sive  of  a  lively  zeal  for  the  beitefit  and  welfare  of 
the  Church  have  often  afforded  me  subjects  for 
meditation. 

How  far  individuals  ought  to  go,  in  the  giving 
up  their  own  private  duties  to  fulfil  those  of  a 
public  nature,  I  would  wish  to  leave  each  one  to 
determine  for  himself.  But  it  has  often  occurred 
to  me,  that  as  the  whole  body  is  made  up  of  in- 
dividuals, or  distinct  members,  if  each  of  those 
members  performed  its  proper  functions,  and  kept 
in  a  sound,  healthy  state,  there  would  be  very 
little  for  the  Church,  as  a  body,  to  regulate.  And 
though  the  love  of  God,  diffusing  itself  over  the 
soul,  naturally  begets  a  zeal  for  his  service,  and 
for  the  welfare  of  others,  yet  I  have  ever  had 
the  idea,  that  it  must  begin  with  ourselves,  and 
spread  gradually  ;  and  I  have  sometimes  thought, 
that  the  expressing  too  strongly  an  approbation 
of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  what  is  termed 
church  service,  may  stimulate  others  of  whom  it 
is  not  required  to  follow  their  example,  by  which 
they  may  be  led  to  neglect  those  duties  which 
were  more  properly  within  their  sphere,  and  thus 
make  work  for  their  brethren,  whom  they  intend- 
ed to  help. 

Seventh  Month,  Gth,  1788. — This  morning,  R. 
Jones  and  C.  Hustler  visited  the  meeting  here, 
and  we  were  called  to  the  awful  consideration 
that  we  are  but  dust  ;  to  the  necessity  of  being 
humble  under  the  power  of  God  ;  and  of  seeking 
a  safe  place  of  refuge  when  all  temporal  things 
must  come  to  an  end.  Under  that  solemn  cover- 
ing of  spirit  which  we  sometimes  feel  to  animate 
our  minds,  we  are  not  unfrequently  led  to  renew 
our  covenant  with  the  Father  of  spirits,  to  pray 
for  an  increase  of  faith,  and  for  his  preserving 
power.  Under  this  sacred  influence,  we  are  ready 
to  conclude  that  we  can  do  all  things  ;  and  feel- 
ing our  minds  comfortably  affected,  acknowledge 
his  favor  to  be  the  one  thing  needful ;  that  pearl 
of  value  which  it  is  worth  while  to  give  up  all  to 
attain.  But  temptations  again  assail  us,  doubts 
and  reasonings  take  place  in  our  minds,  and  we 
too  frequently  neglect  walking  steadily  in  that 
holy  fear  which  would  preserve  us  from  evil,  and 
is  the  appointed  means  to  lead  us  to  true  wisdom. 

O  merciful  Father,  thou  who  seest  our  weak- 
ness, and  rememberest  that  we  are  but  dust, 
assist,  we  beseech  thee,  our  feeble  efforts  and 
secret  breathings  of  soul  to  become  acceptable  in 
thy  sight.  We  feel  that  the  spirit  is  ready, 
though  the  flesh  is  weak,  and  under  a  sense  of 
the  influence  of  thy  power,  arc  sometimes  ani- 
mated to  pray  for  an  increase  of  faith,  and  that 
we  may  witness  thee  to  be  our  preserver  in  the 
hour  of  temptation.  Wfi  may  thankfully  ac- 
knowledge that  we  have  found  thee,  our  never- 
failing  refuge  in  the  hour  of  distress,  and  that 
our  afflictions  have  been  sanctified  to  our  benefit  j 
and  under  a  grateful  sense  of  thy  favors,  are  de- 
sirous that  our  love  may  increase,  and  that  nei- 
ther heights  nor  depths,  principalities  nor  powers, 
things  present  nor  to  come,  may  ever  be  able  to 


separate  us  from  the  love  of  thee  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord. 

Eighth  Month,  Blst,  1788. — "  Lord,  remember 
me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom."*  This 
prayer  to  be  remembered  in  future  by  Him  who 
alone  can  make  us  happy,  must  at  times  take 
place  in  every  serious  mind  that  looks  forward 
with  hope,  that  when  all  the  transitory  scenes  of 
this  life  are  past,  it  may  meet  with  permanent 
felicity  in  that  which  is  to  come.  And  to  be  re- 
membered here,  as  well  as  hereafter,  will  be  the 
frequent  petition  of  those  who  are  solicitous  to 
obtain  the  approbation  of  their  heavenly  Father ; 
for  we  have  much  need  of  faith  and  patience  to 
conduct  us  through  all  the  various  scenes  of  life, 
and  sometimes  feel  our  minds  so  clouded  by 
doubts  and  perplexities,  that  we  scarcely  know 
which  way  to  turn  ourselves,  without  the  kind 
remembrance  of  the  Father  of  mercies,  who,  at 
some  seasons,  is  graciously  pleased  to  illuminate 
our  minds,  and  renew  our  faith,  so  that  through 
the  uniting  influence  of  his  love,  we  feel  him  in- 
deed to  be  our  riches  in  poverty,  our  health  in 
sickness,  and  a  present  helper  in  the  needful  time. 
Though  a  woe  was  denounced  against  the  rich, 
as  having  received  their  consolation,  though  they 
may  seem  to  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  prosperity, 
and  live  as  on  the  fat  of  the  land  ;  yet  a  near 
view  of  them  will  convince  us  that  they  are  often 
troubled  as  other  men  ;  they  eat  the  bread  of  ad- 
versity, and  drink  the  waters  of  affliction  ;  and 
that  instead  of  taking  consolation  in  their  outward 
substance,  they  stand  in  need  of  the  prayer  of 
faith,  to  support  them  under  their  various  proba- 
tions, and  sometimes  through  those  peculiar  trials 
which  arise  from  their  elevation.  In  all  stations 
of  life  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  centering 
our  minds  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  world's  hap- 
piness. The  southern  lands  will  be  but  of  little 
value  without  the  springs  of  water.  And  though 
we  may  be  thankful  for  the  good  things  which 
we  enjoy,  yet  we  should  consider  them  as  not  es- 
sential ;  and  if  not  properly  used,  they  may  prove 
a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  We  had  need  to 
watch  and  pray  that  we  enter  not  into  temptation, 
and  whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  should 
endeavor  to  keep  in  an  humble  frame  of  mind, 
earnestly  desiring  that  in  all  our  pursuits  we  may 
be  guided  by  Divine  counsel. 

Ninth  Month,  28th,  1788.— "If  in  this  life 
only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men 
most  miserable. "f  This  was  the  language  of  the 
persecuted  apostles,  who  had  given  up  every 
earthly  satisfaction  to  follow  Christ  ;  and  it  is 
still  sometimes  the  language  of  those  who  feel 
themselves  depressed  in  spirit,  and  who  are  read}' 
to  look  back  and  consider  the  many  self-denials 
they  have  practised  for  the  sake  of  Divine  favor. 
Though  we  are  often  told  of  the  happiness  of  vir- 
tue, and  sensibly  feel  that  it  has  its  reward,  yet 
the  steady  adherence  to  it  in  all  points  will  not 
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be  unattended  with  conflicts,  which  we  shall  find 
the  need  of  superior  strength  to  enable  us  to  pass 
through.  "  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and 
follow  me."*  This  could  not  have  been  a  neces- 
sary exhortation  of  our  Saviour,  if  he  had  seen 
that  the  path  of  rectitude  he  pointed  to  would  be 
smooth  and  even,  and  unattended  with  difficulty ; 
but  He  who  knew  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  knew 
how  prone  it  was  to  evil,  and  the  necessity  of 
constant  watchfulness  and  self-denial,  to  subdue 
its  various  corrupt  passions  and  inclinations, 
which  were  continually  warring  against  the  soul. 
It  is  therefore  vain  to  expect  an  exemption  from 
these  trials  ;  we  should  rather  endeavor  to  sup- 
port them  with  meekness  and  patience,  and  en- 
deavor to  bear  with  fortitude  even  reproach  and 
persecution,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  our  lot.  A 
consciousness  of  our  own  integrity  is  a  sure  source 
of  consolation  in  the  severest  trials  ;  and  if  we 
can  but  appeal,  as  some  did  formerly,  "  Lord,  we 
have  left  all  and  have  followed  thee,"f  we  shall 
likewise  receive  the  consolatory  promise  of  an 
abundant  reward. 


PERPETUAL  DAYLIGHT. 

The  perpetual  daylight  of  the  short  Arctic 
summer,  ranks  among  the  great  wonders  of  those 
regions.  Its  singularity  has  often  been  described, 
but  probably  never  so  well  or  so  forcibly  as  by 
Dr.  Kane : — 

"  At  first,  the  novelty  of  this  great  unvarying 
day  made  it  pleasing.  It  was  curious  to  see  the 
'  midnight  Arctic  sun  set  into  sunrise,'  and  pleas- 
ant to  find  that,  whether  you  ate  or  slept,  or  idled 
or  toiled,  the  same  daylight  was  always  there. 
No  irksome  night  forced  upon  you  its  system  of 
compulsory  alternations.  I  could  dine  at  mid- 
night, sup  at  breakfast-time,  and  go  to  bed  at 
noonday;  and  but  for  an  apparatus  of  coils  and 
cogs,  called  a  watch,  would  have  been  no  wiser 
and  no  worse.  My  feeling  was  at  first  an  ex- 
travagant sense  of  undefined  relief,  of  some  vague 
restraint  removed.  I  seemed  to  have  thrown  off 
the  slavery  of  hours.  In  fact,  I  could  hardly 
realize  its  entirety.  The  astral  lamps  standing 
dust  covered  on  our  lockers — I  am  quoting  the 
words  of  my  journal — puzzled  me,  as  things  ob- 
solete and  fanciful.  This  was  instinctive,  perhaps, 
but  by-and-by  came  other  feelings.  The  perpet- 
ual light,  garish  and  unfluctuating,  disturbed  me. 
I  became  gradually  aware  of  an  unknown  exci- 
tant, a  stimulus,  acting  constantly,  like  the  di- 
minutive of  a  cup  of  strong  coffee.  My  sleep 
was  curtailed  and  irregular ;  my  meal-hours  trod 
upon  each  other's  heels;  and  but  for  stringent 
regulations  of  my  own  imposing,  my  routine 
would  have  been  completely  broken  up.  My  lot 
had  been  cast  in  the  zone  of  liriodendrens  and 
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sugar-maples,  in  the  nearly  midway  latitude  of 
40  deg.  I  had  been  habituated  to  day  and 
night ;  and  every  portion  of  these  two  great  divi- 
sions had  for  me  its  periods  of  peculiar  associa- 
tion. Even  in  the  tropics,  I  had  mourned  the 
lost  twilight.  How  much  more  did  I  miss  the 
soothing  darkness,  of  which  twilight  should  have 
been  the  precursor !  I  began  to  feel  with  more 
of  emotion,  than  a  man  writing  for  others 
likes  to  confess  to,  how  admirable,  as.  a  system- 
atic law,  is  the  alternation  of  day  and  night — 
words  that  type  the  two  great  conditions  of  living- 
nature,  action  and  repose.  To  those  who  with 
daily  labor  earn  the  daily  bread,  how  kindly  the 
season  of  sleep  !  To  the  drone  who,  urged  by 
the  waning  daylight,  hastens  the  deferred  task, 
how  fortunate  that  his  procrastination  has  not 
a  six  month's  morrow !  To  the  brain-workers 
among  men,  the  enthusiasts,  who  bear  irksomely 
the  dark  screen  which  falls  upon  their  day- 
dreams, how  benignant  the  dear  night-blessing, 
which  enforces  reluctant  rest !" — Athenaeum. 


PAUPERISM  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 
We  have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  a  pamphlet  of  returns  of  the  poor 
in  Massachusetts.  From  it  we  learn,  that  the 
total  amount  of  paupers  in  the  State  is  26,414. 
Of  these,  8,004  have  a  legal  settlement  in  county 
or  State.  14,831  are  State  paupers;  of  this 
number  11,874  are  foreigners,  and  10,014  from 
England  and  Ireland.  Number  made  paupers 
from  intemperance,  in  themselves  or  others, 
16,034.  Foreign  paupers  who  have  come  into  the 
State  within  a  year,  1,185,  of  these  600  arc  in 
Suffolk  County.  Expense  incurred  for  the  sup- 
port and  relief  of  paupers  and  interest  on  alms- 
houses, $165,599.31.  Average  weekly  cost  of 
supporting  each  pauper,  $1.1U9-I0ths.  Number 
of  almshouses,  197,  valued  at  $1,307,124.  The 
paupers  of  Boston  number  9,830,  of  whom  848 
have  a  legal  settlement ;  9,082  of  this  number  arc 
State  paupers,  7,171  of  whom  are  foreigners,  and 
6,181  from  England  and  Ireland.  The  number  of 
indigent  children,  under  the  age  of  14,  supported 
at  the  public  charge  throughout  the  State,  is 
2,630  males  and  1,093  females. —  31ass.  Spy. 

For  Friends'  Review. 
St.  John,  Chap,  if.',  21,  22,  23,  24. 
Woman,  believe  rne,  the  hour  has  now  tome 
When  not  on  this  mountain  alone, 
Nor  yel  in  Salem's  proud  dome 
Shall  the  Father's  true  worship  be  known  ; 
Not  only  on  hill-top  but  on  every  shore, 
In  truth  and  in  spirit  the  soul  shall  adore; 
Oh,  not  merely  in  temples  the  work  of  men's  art, 
But  i he;  Father  he  seeketh  the  faithful  in  heart, 
The  meek  and  the  lowly  in  hut  or  in  hall, 
For  in  both  they  are  found,  He  heareth  them  all — 
None  so  rich  to  escape  His  all-srarching  eye, 
None  so  poor  or  so  far,  but  to  them  he  is  nigh, 
For  man's  heart  is  His  shrine,  whence  the  penitent 
prayer 

Will  ascend  to  His  throne  in  sweet  incense  .there.  S. 
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THE  CUBAN  SLAVERS. 

The  New  York  Herald  says  : — We  are  inform- 
ed that  no  less  than  eleven  vessels  are  fitting  out 
in  different  ports  of  Cuba  for  the  coast  of  Africa, 
the  object  being  to  load  and  return  with  negroes; 
also,  that  seven  vessels  have  sailed  within  six  or 
eight  weeks  from  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  New 
York,  with  the  direct  intention  of  being  employ- 
ed as  slavers. 


The  most  dangerous  persecutions  are  not  those 
which  affect  the  body,  but  those  which  tempt  us 
to  a  violation  of  peace  and  a  good  conscience ;  for 
when  these  pleasing  inmates  are  wilfully  parted 
with,  even  outward  afflictions  press  upon  us  with 
double  force,  and  the  poor  mind,  like  a  vessel  at 
sea  that  has  lost  both  rudder  and  compass,  seems 
left  to  the  sport  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

DlLLWYN. 


Governments  which  punish  one  man  with 
death  for  killing  another,  seem  in  some  degree 
to  justify  the  act  ;  the  difference  is,  that  his  act 
is  aggressive,  and  theirs  retaliatory.  DlLLWYN. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  British  steamship 
America  arrived  at  Boston,  and  the  Canada,  at 
Halifax,  on  the  16th  inst.,  bringing  Liverpool  dates 
respectively  to  the  31st  ult.  and  the  4th  inst. 

Ihe  opening  of  the  British  Parliament  took 
place  on  the  31st  ult.  The  Queen  delivered  her 
speech  in  person.  She  announced  her  intention 
to  persevere  in  her  efforts  to  preserve  peace,  but 
expressed  her  opinion  that  the  danger  of  war  was 
most  imminent,  and  that  a  further  augmentation 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  would  be  necessary.  The 
speech  states  that  the  revenue  for  the  past  year 
exceeded  the  expenses  of  the  Government. 

The  answer  of  England  and  France  to  the  Czar's 
inquiries  respecting  the  entry  of  the  allied  fleets 
into  the  Black  Sea,  was  delivered  on  the  1st  inst., 
to  the  Russian  Ministers  in  London  and  Paris. 
The  reply  was  unfavorable  to  the  demands  of  the 
Czar,  and  the  departure  of  the  Russian  Ministers 
from  London  and  Paris  was  hourly  looked  for. 
The  crisis  is  evidently  close  at  hand,  and  the  next 
despatch  from  Russia  will  probably  determine  the 
question  of  peace  or  war.  Meantime,  prepara- 
tions for  the  expected  contest  are  making  on  all 
sides.  France  is  to  send  80,000  men  to  Turkey, 
while  England  will  contribute  10,000  men  and 
pay  half  the  total  expensesof  the  combined  forces. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Czar  had  proposed  to  form  a 
defensive  league  with  all  the  German  powers, 
and  if  the  Western  powers  attacked  any  one 
thereof,  Kuesia  would  make  common  cause  with 
them,  and  would  not  conclude  any  peace  without 
consulting  their  inter^-ls. 

The  (Jerman  Powers,  through  Austria,  definitely 
refuse  ;  Russia  is  therefore  isolated. 

The  Western  Powers  are  immediately  to  de- 
mand the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities,  and 
will  compel  it  forthwith. 

It  is  reported  at  the  latest  moment  that  Austria 
and  l'runia  declare  tor  the  Western  Powors. 


The  Russian  Minister  in  London  has  paid  a 
final  formal  visit  to  the  Foreign  Department. 

All  late  accounts  agree  in  stating  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  concentrating  a  large  force  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Kalafat,  and  a  battle  was  daily  expected 
to  take  place.  A  number  of  skirmishes  had  oc- 
curred between  the  Russians  and  Turks,  at  differ- 
ent places  on  the  Danube,  in  which  the  latter  had 
generally  obtained  the  advantage.  Rumors  of  a 
sanguinary  battle  at  Kalafat,  in  which  the  Turks 
were  victorious,  had  reached  England,  but  the 
news  wants  confirmation. 

All  the  allied  fleets  had  returned  to  their  former 
anchorage  in  Beicos  bay. 

Friendly  relations  have  been  re-established  be- 
tween Persia  and  Turkey. 

Italy. — Great  inquietude  exists  throughout 
Northern  Italy,  and  an  outbreak  is  regarded  as 
very  probable. 

Spain. — Revolutionary  handbills  have  been 
published  throughout  Spain,  and  the  popular  feel- 
ing against  the  Queen  is  increasing.  Commodore 
Quepada  has  been  appointed  Naval  Commander 
at  Havana. 

Japan  Expedition. — The  United  States  squad- 
ron were  at  Hong  Kong  on  the  1 1th  of  12th  mo. 
last,  and  were  preparing  to  sail  northward.  The 
Russian  Japan  squadron  returned  from  Nangasaki 
to  Hong  Kong  on  the  1  Ith  of  the  same  month. 

Accounts  from  China  state  that  the  insurgents 
had  arrived  to  within  sixty  miles  of  Pekin. 

Domestic  Congress.— During  the  past  week 
the  Senate  was  almost  exclusively  occupied  in 
discussing  the  Nebraska  bill.  A  large  number  of 
petitions  were  presented  from  nearly  all  the  North- 
ern States,  against  the  abrogation  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  Senators  Houston  and  Seward  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  and 
Senators  Weller  and  Badger  in  its  favor.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks.  Senator  Houston  said  that 
"  the  money  now  expended  in  keeping  up  mili- 
tary forces.  &c.  on  the  frontier,  to  prevent  Indian 
depredations,  if  applied  to  giving  annuities  and 
supplying  food  and  aid  and  inducements  to  them 
to  engage  in  agriculture,  would,  in  a  short  time, 
civilize  and  Christianize  every  Indian  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains."  The  French  Spoliation  bill 
passed  the  Senate  on  the  15th  hist. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Home- 
stead bill  being  under  consideration  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  speeches  on  that,  the 
Nebraska  bill,  and  a  variety  of  subjects,  were 
made  by  different  members.— A  large  number  of 
petitions  were  presented  against  the  passage  of 
the  Nebraska  bill. 

Pennsylvania  Legislature. — The  resolutions 
remonstrating  against  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska 
bill,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
passed  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  14th, 
and  was  then  postponed. 

A  bill  appropriating  8  3000  in  aid  of  the  Rosine 
Association  passed  the  Senate  on  the  15th  inst. 

A  bill  providing  for  the  cancellation  of  the  Re- 
lief issues  of  the  State,  was  passed  on  the  16th. 

Little  business  of  general  interest  was  transacted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  week. 
The  Prohibitory  Liquor  Law  was  taken  up  on  the 
I6lh,  and,  on  motion,  made  the  special  order  of 
the  day  for  the  23d  inst.  The  bill  from  the  Senate 
appropriating  $3000  to  aid  the  Rosine  Association 
of  Philadelphia,  passed  the  House  on  the  16th. 
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FRIENDS  OR  QUAKERS. 
(Concluded  from  page  371.) 

In  relation  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  the 


society  holds  that  the  authority  and  qualification 
for  this  important  work  are  the  special  gift  of 
Christ  Jesus,  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  be- 
stowed both  upon  men  and  women,  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  talent,  or  learning  ;  and  must 
be  received  immediately  from  him,  through  the 
revelation  of  his  spirit  in  the  heart ;  agreeably 
to  the  declarations  of  the  apostle  :   "  He  gave 
some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evan- 
gelists, and  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the 
purifying  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ" — "to 
one  is  given  by  the  Spirit,  the  word  of  wisdom, 
to  another  the  word  of  knowledge,  by  the  same 
Spirit  ;  to  another  faith  ;  to  another  the  gifts  of 
healing — to  another  the  working  of  miracles, — 
to  another  prophecy — to  another  discerning  of 
spirits  ;  to  another  divers  kinds  of  tongues;  to 
another  the  interpretation  of  tongues  ; — but  all 
these  worketh  that  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit, 
dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will."  "If 
any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of 
God  ;  if  any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  of 
the  ability  which  God  giveth  ;  that  God  in  all 
things  may  be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ." 

Viewing  the  command  of  our  Saviour,  "Freely 
ye  have  received,  freely  give,"  as  of  lasting  ob- 
ligation upon  all  his  ministers,  the  society  has, 
from  the  first,  steadfastly  maintained  the  doctrine 
that  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached  without  money 
and  without  price,  and  has  borne  a  constant  and 
faithful  testimony,  through  much  suffering, 
against  a  man-made  hireling  ministry,  which  de- 
rives its  qualification  and  authority  from  human 
learning  and  ordination  ;  which  does  not  recog- 


nize a  direct  divine  call  to  this  solemn  work,  or 
acknowledge  its  dependence,  for  the  performance 
of  it,  upon  the  renewed  motions  and  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Where  a  minister  believes 
himself  called  to  religious  service  abroad,  the  ex- 
pense of  accomplishing  which  is  beyond  his  means, 
if  his  brethren  unite  with  his  engaging  in  it  and 
set  him  at  liberty  therefor,  the  meeting  he  be- 
longs to  is  required  to  see  that  the  service  be  not 
hindered  for  want  of  pecuniary  means. 

The  Society  of  Friends  believes  that  war  is 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
which  continually  breathes  peace  on  earth  and 
good-will  to  men.  That,  as  the  reign  of  the  Prince 
of  peace  comes  to  be  set  up  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.  They 
receive,  in  their  full  and  literal  signification,  the 
plain  and  positive  commands  of  Christ  :  "  I  say 
unto  you  that  ye  resist  not  evil,  but  whosoever 
shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also," — "  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  ene- 
mies ;  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despite- 
fully  use  you  and  persecute  you,  that  ye  may  be 
the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
They  consider  these  to  be  binding  on  every  Chris- 
tian, and  that  the  observance  of  them  would 
eradicate  from  the  human  heart  those  malevolent 
passions  in  which  strife  and  warfare  originate. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  society  believes  itself 
bound  by  the  express  command  of  our  Lord  : 
"  Swear  not  at  all,"  and  that  of  the  apostle  James  : 
"  But  above  all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not ; 
neither  by  heaven,  neither  by  the  earth,  neither 
by  any  other  oath  ;  but  let  your  yea  be  yea  and 
your  nay  nay,  lest  ye  fall  into  condemnation 
and  therefore,  its  members  refuse,  for  conscience' 
sake,  either  to  administer  or  to  take  an  oath. 

Consistently  with  its  belief  in  the  purity  and 
spirituality  of  the  gospel,  the  society  cannot  con- 
scientiously unite  in  the  observance  of  public 
fasts,  and  feasts,  and  holy  days,  set  up  in  the  will 
of  man.  It  believes  that  the  fast  we  are  called 
to,  is  not  bowing  the  head  as  a  bulrush  for  a  day, 


and  abstaining  from  meats  or  drinks  ;  but  a  con- 
tinued fasting  from  every  thing  of  a  sinful  na- 
ture, which  would  unfit  the  soul  for  being  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  holds  that  under 
the  gospel  dispensation  there  is  no  inherent  holi- 
ness in  any  one  day  above  another,  but  that  every 
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day  is  to  be  kept  alike  holy  ;  by  denying  our- 
selves, taking  up  our  cross  daily  and  following- 
Christ.  Hence  it  cannot  pay  a  superstitious  re- 
verence to  the  first  day  of  the  week  ;  but  inas- 
much as  it  is  necessary  tbat  some  time  should  be 
set  apart  to  meet  together  to  wait  upon  God,  and 
as  it  is  fit  that  at  some  times  we  should  be  freed 
from  other  outward  affairs,  and  as  it  is  reasonable 
and  just  that  servants  and  beasts  should  have 
some  time  allowed  them  for  rest  from  their  labor; 
and  as  it  appears  that  the  apostles  and  primitive 
Christians  used  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  these 
purposes  :  the  society,  therefore,  observes  this 
day  as  a  season  of  cessation  from  all  unnecessary 
labor,  and  for  religious  retirement  and  waiting 
upon  God  ;  yet  not  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
meeting  on  other  days  of  the  week  for  divine 
worship. 

The  society  has  long  borne  a  testimony  against 
the  crying  sin  of  enslaving  the  human  species, 
as  entirely  at  variance  with  the  commands  of  our 
Saviour,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion; 
and  likewise  against  the  unnecessary  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors. 

Friends  believe  magistracy  or  civil  government 
to  be  God's  ordinance,  the  good  ends  thereof 
being  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  the 
praise  of  them  that  do  well.  While  they  feel 
themselves  restrained  by  the  pacific  principles 
of  the  gospel  from  joining  in  any  warlike  mea- 
sures to  pull  down,  set  up,  or  defend  any  par- 
ticular government ;  they  consider  it  a  duty  to 
live  peaceably  under  whatever  form  of  govern- 
ment it  shall  please  Divine  Providence  to  permit 
to  be  set  up  over  them  ;  to  obey  the  laws  so  far 
as  they  do  not  violate  their  consciences  ;  and, 
where  an  active  compliance  would  infringe  on 
their  religious  scruples,  to  endure  patiently  the 
penalties  imposed  upon  them.  The  society  dis- 
courages its  members  from  accepting  posts  or 
offices  in  civil  government  which  expose  them 
to  the  danger  of  violating  our  Christian  testi- 
monies against  war,  oaths,  &c,  and  also  from  en- 
gaging in  political  strife  and  party  heats  and  dis- 
putes, believing  that  the  work  to  which  we  are 
particularly  called,  is  to  labor  for  the  spread  of 
the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Messiah. 

It  also  forbids  its  members  to  go  to  law  with 
each  other  ;  enjoining  them  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes, if  any  arise,  through  the  arbitration  of  their 
brethren  ;  and  if  peculiar  circumstances,  such'as 
the  cases  of  executors,  trustees,  &c,  render  this 
course  impracticable  or  unsafe,  and  liberty  is  ob- 
tained to  bring  the  matter  into  court,  that  they 
should  on  such  occasions,  as  well  as  in  suits  with 
other  persons,  conduct  themselves  with  modera- 
tion and  forbearance,  without  anger  or  animosity  ; 
and  in  their  whole  demeanor  evince  that  they  are 
nnder  the  government  of  a  divine  principle,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  the  case  brings 
them  there. 

In  conformity  with  the  precepts  and  examples 
of  the  apostles  and  primitive  believers,  the  so- 


ciety enjoins  upon  its  members  a  simple  and  un- 
ostentatious mode  of  living,  free  from  needless 
care  and  expense  ;  moderation  in  the  pursuit  of 
business  ;  and  that  they  discountenance  music, 
dancing,  stage  plays,  horse  races,  and  all  other 
vain  and  unprofitable  amusements  ;  as  well  as 
the  changeable  fashions  and  manners  of  the  world, 
in  dress,  language,  or  the  furniture  of  their 
houses  ;  that,  daily  living  in  the  fear  of  God  and 
under  the  power  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  which 
crucifies  to  the  world  and  all  its  lusts,  they  may 
show  forth  a  conduct  and  conversation  becoming 
their  Christian  profession,  and  adorn  the  doctrine 
of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things. 

Thomas  Evans. 


NATHAN  HUNT, 
{Continued  from  page  373.] 

"  In  the  31st  year  of  my  age  my  wife  deceased, 
leaving  me  six  small  children,  the  eldest  ten  years 
old,  the  youngest  but  eight  days.  Her  peace  was 
made,  her  close  was  a  triumphant  one ;  but  I  was 
left  to  mourn  the  loss  of  an  amiable  and  kind 
companion.  My  situation  was  a  very  trying  one. 
I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  bringing  up  my 
children,  and  in  a  little  more  than  three  years 
afterwards  married  my  second  wife.  Her  name 
was  Prudence  Thornburgh.  She  was  a  true  help- 
mate to  me,  and  a  tender  mother  to  my  children, 
always  giving  me  up  with  cheerfulness  to  attend 
to  my  religious  engagements,  and  encouraging 
me  in  them;  taking  charge  of  my  concerns  at 
home,  and  managing  them  with  much  ability. 
She  was  for  many  years  in  the  station  of  an  El- 
der, and  set  a  good  example  in  the  regular  attend- 
ance of  all  our  religious  meetings." 

"About  the  35th  year  of  my  age  I  was  ac- 
knowledged as  a  minister,  and  after  this  I  fre- 
quently attended  neighbouring  meetings;  but 
the  first  journey  that  I  made  of  any  length,  was 
in  the  year  1797,  to  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 
Being  under  great  exercise  of  mind  on  account 
of  leaving  my  beloved  family,  who  were  de- 
pendent on  the  labor  of  my  hands,  one  day,  while 
following  my  plough,  I  heard  a  voice  distinctly 
say  to  me,  '  Go,  and  thou  shalt  lack  nothing,  and 
they  shall  be  cared  for  in  thy  absence.'  The  im- 
pression was  so  convincing,  that  I  instantly  gave 
up,  accepting  it  as  an  intimation  from  the  Lord, 
that  He  would  make  way  for  mc,  and  take  care 
of  them.  At  the  next  Monthly  Meeting  I  opened 
the  prospect  to  my  friends,  who  cordially  united 
with  it,  and  furnished  me  with  the  necessary 
certificates.  I  labored  day  and  night  to  obtain  a 
little  monc}'  to  defray  the  expences  of  my  jour- 
ney; but  the  sum  thus  collected  was  by  no  means 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  I  left  my  home 
relying  on  the  promise  that  I  should  lack  no- 
thing." 

Having  attended  many  meetings  in  Georgia 
and  Carolina,  and  met  with  some  remarkable  con- 
firmations of  his  faith,  he  says, — "Returning 
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home,  I  found  my  family  well,  and  all  things 
comfortable,  having  the  same  sum  in  my  pocket 
I  had  on  leaving  home,  from  which  I  had  been 
absent  about  six  weeks,  and  travelled  about  700 
miles;  thus  strengthening  my  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  Him,  who  yet  remains  to  be  a  covenant- 
keeping  God,  having  so  wonderfully  fulfilled  the 
promise  made  me  at  the  plough,  '  Go,  and  thou 
shalt  lack  nothing,  thou  nor  thine.'  " 

After  alluding  to  the  great  openness  he  met 
with  in  the  course  of  this  journey,  N.  H.  re- 
marks : — 

"  Oh,  the  necessity  for  an  indwelling  among 
Friends !  that  they  might  carefully  uphold  our 
testimonies,  and  gather  to,  rather  than  scatter 
from  us." 

"In  the  year  1799,  in  the  Eleventh  month,  I 
laid  a  prospect  before  the  Monthly  Meeting  to 
visit,  in  gospel  love,  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States,  which  was  freely  united  with.  My  cir- 
cumstances were  still  very  limited,  and  I  felt  it  a 
hard  thing  to  forsake  my  wife  in  her  then  trying 
situation;  but,  trusting  in  the  promises  of  Him 
who  never  yet  had  failed  to  help  and  strengthen 
me,  I  set  out  peacefully  on  my  journey,  remem- 
bering the  vision  that  I  had  upon  my  bed  respect- 
ing this  part  of  the  heritage,  which  I  before  al- 
luded to,  and  which  was  most  remarkably  fulfilled 
during  my  visit  to  the  Eastern  States.  The  pros- 
pect of  this  journey  altogether,  and  more  espe- 
cially, perhaps,  my  going  into  Philadelphia, 
(which  I  had  long  considered  a  great  place,  fa- 
mous for  men  of  erudition,  while  I  had  no  learn- 
ing at  all,)  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  very  hum- 
bling one.  But  he  who  put  me  forth  was  mouth 
and  wisdom,  tongue  and  utterance,  which  seemed 
an  answer  to  my  constant  prayer  that  this  might 
be  the  case,  feeling  deeply  sensible  that  my  en- 
tire reliance  must  be  on  Him,  and  that  without 
His  aid  I  could  do  nothing ;  so  great  and  won- 
derful was  his  assistance,  that  many  could  hardly 
believe  I  was  wholly  uneducated.  Blessed  be 
His  name  for  ever !  my  Heavenly  Father  has 
been  gracious  to  me  beyond  what  I  could  ask  or 
think." 

From  this  period  to  the  year  1818,  this  dedi- 
cated servant  continued  to  be  actively  employed 
in  his  Master's  vineyard,  repeatedly  visiting  the 
different  meetings  in  his  own  country,  particu- 
larly those  belonging  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  being  often  led  into  the 
exercising  work  of  family  visiting;  and  now  he 
felt  his  mind  drawn  by  the  irresistible  influences 
of  heavenly  love,  to  "go  and  see  how  his  brethren 
fared"  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  reference  to  this  weighty  undertaking,  he 
says  :  "  On  the  9th  day  of  Ninth  month,  1818, 1 
spread  before  the  friends  of  my  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, a  concern  which  has  weightily  impressed  my 
mind  for  several  years,  bringing  it  many  times 
into  deep  and  serious  conflict — to  perform,  in 
gospel  love,  a  visit  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland — with  which  my  friends  ex- 


pressed entire  unity.  But  about  the  time  I  ex- 
pected to  set  out,  my  beloved  wife  was  seized 
with  a  paralytic  affection,  and  other  trials  and 
difficulties  arose,  causing  me  to  pass  through  suf- 
fering which  I  cannot  describe,  and  delaying  my 
journey  till  the  following  spring.  At  length, 
however,  I  was  set  at  liberty,  and  left  my  home 
in  the  Fourth  month  of  1820,  attended  several 
meetings  in  the  way,  and  getting  to  New  York 
in  time  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  there,  em- 
barked soon  afterward." 

A  few  extracts  from  his  simple  but  affectionate 
and  beautiful  letters  to  his  wife  and  children, 
will  give  some  account  of  this  visit,  and  furnish 
an  evidence  of  the  willing-heartedness  with  which 
he  was  enabled  to  forsake  all,  that  he  might  win 
souls  unto  Christ. 

"New  York,  Sixth  month  6th,  1820. 
"  My  dear  Wife  and  Children, — I  now  sit  down 
to  stain  the  last  sheet  of  paper  (if  the  Lord  should 
prosper  my  way)  until  the  mighty  deep  rolls  be- 
tween us.    You  can  better  conceive  my  feelings 
than  I  can  pen  them.    All  the  faculties  of  my 
soul  are  engaged  for  your  preservation  as  for  my 
own.    And  first  for  my  precious  wife,  that  thy 
mind  may  be  kept  in  that  quiet  pavilion  wherein 
earthly  privations  are  but  little  felt,  and  where, 
in  resignation  to  the  will  of  him  who  first  united 
us  together  in  the  hidden  life,  we  cease  from  our 
own  wills ;  and  as  thou  keepest  here,  I  do  believe 
thou  wilt  know  something  of  the  blessed  state  de- 
scribed by  the  prophet,  '  The  light  of  the  moon 
will  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of 
the  sun  as  the  light  of  seven  days.'    And  my 
prayers  are  for  you,  my  dear  children,  in  your 
varied  situations  and  line  of  life ;  words  fail  to 
convey  the  deep  travail  of  soul  which  your  tried 
parent  feels  for  you ;  yet  he  dare  not  draw  back 
from  the  work  of  the  Lord.    I  never  have  more 
clearly  seen  the  emptiness  and  vanity  of  every 
earthly  thing.   Oh,  how  do  I  desire  that  a  steady 
watchfulness  may  attend  your  steps  while  walk- 
ing on  this  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire  !  And 
now  I  must  commit  you  to  the  Lord  Almighty, 
who  is  able  to  do  great  things  for  you,  and  who, 
as  you  submit  your  wills  to  His,  will  give  you 
grace  and  glory,  and  no  good  thing  shall  be  with- 
holden  from  you.  I  have,  through  Divine  mercy, 
been  favored  with  health,  and,  generally,  with 
quietude  of  mind,  only  the  time  has  been  a  little 
tedious  when  not  taken  up  with  attending  meet- 
ings.   I  feel  a  great  desire  to  be  in  Ireland. 
Next  Seventh-day  we  are  to  go  on  board  the 
Amity.    It  is  a  beautiful  ship ;  has  fine  accom- 
modations ;  our  captain  said  to  be  a  very  clever 
man ;  his  name  is  Maxwell.    There  are  twenty- 
five  passengers,  among  whom  is  Middleton,  the 
minister  from  our  government  to  Russia.  Wil- 
liam Rickman  and  myself  have  the  best  berths 
in  the  ship." 

"Liverpool,  Seventh  month  4th,  1820. 
"  My  dearly  beloved  Wife  and  Family, — I  ar- 
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rived  here  safely  last  evening,  after  tossing  on 
the  mighty  waters  three  and  twenty  days,  in 
which  I  was  mercifully  preserved  in  great  quie- 
tude and  resignation  to  Divine  disposal.  We  had 
a  good  deal  of  rough  weather,  high  winds,  and 
heavy  rains.  I  viewed  the  great  deep  with  as- 
tonishment— at  all  times  beautifully  grand,  hut 
when  a  strong  gale  puts  it  in  motion,  it  is  awfully 
majestic,  beyond  the  power  of  pen  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of.  I  was  much  favored  with 
health  on  the  passage ;  about  five  minutes  con- 
cluded my  sea-sickness.  The  recollections  of  our 
parting  moments,  and  the  sweet  feelings  that  at- 
tended them,  are  some  of  the  most  precious  of 
my  life.  But  though  many  and  deep  have  been 
my  wadings  since  that  time,  I  have  seen  no  mo- 
ment in  which  I  have  felt  the  least  desire  to  be 
back  again  until  the  right  time  comes.  I  often 
visit  you  in  the  house,  in  the  fields,  and  in  the 
meadows,  and  all  my  desire  is  for  your  preserva- 
tion ;  that  whilst  I  am  engaged  for  the  welfare 
of  the  human  family,  my  dear  wife  and  children 
may  be  advocates  for  the  cause  of  Truth  in  their 
day  and  generation.  I  would  recommend  that, 
at  the  close  of  your  morning  meal,  you  read  a 
chapter  in  the  Testament,  beginning  with  Mat- 
thew 20th ;  read  all  those  passages  that  set  forth 
the  most  clearly  the  meekness  of  the  '  Lamb  of 
God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,'  and 
I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  be  productive  of  good, 
and  that  you  will  be  better  prepared  for  the  labor 
of  the  day.  '  The  work  of  righteousness  is  peace, 
and  the  effect  thereof  quietness  and  assurance 
for  ever.'  My  precious  wife,  I  cannot  convey  to 
thee  the  near  sympathy  of  my  soul ;  but  thou 
canst  read  it  in  the  lines  of  thy  own  experience, 
feeling  with  me,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  I 
have  hope  and  confidence  that  I  shall  be  pre- 
served and  restored  to  thee  and  the  dear  children. 
May  we  dwell  near  the  Fountain  of  wisdom,  un- 
til the  time  appointed  comes.  With  love  to  all, 
affectionately  yours, 

Nathan  Hunt. 

[To  be  continued.] 


COMMON  SCHOOL  1'ACTS. 

Maine  taxes  her  banks  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  support  of 
common  schools.  The  income  of  a  fund  derived 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  is  seven  thousand 
more,  and  every  township  is  obliged  by  law  to 
raise  annually  a  sum  for  the  support  of  schools 
equal  to  forty  cents  for  each  inhabitant.  Every 
county  in  Maine  has  a  school  commissioner,  at  a 
salary  of  two  hundred  dollars,  who  must  spend 
at  least  fifty  days,  a  year,  in  examining  the  schools 
of  hie  county. 

Ni:\y  HAMPSHIRE!  spent,  during  1853,  the 
sum  of  $205,402  upon  her  common  schools,  of 
which  she  has  2,310.  The  male  teachers  are 
paid  an  average  of  $15.08  a  month  and  their 
hoard  ;  the  female  teachers  only  $5.90 — less  than 
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half!  New  Hampshire  has  taken  measures  to 
found  a  manual-labor  school  on  the  shores  of 
Long  Pond,  near  Concord,  for  the  reform  of  ju- 
venile delinquents. 

Vermont  maintains  2,594,  common  schools, 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $217,402  ;  pays  her  male 
teachers  $13.55  a  month,  and  her  female  teach- 
ers, $5.54,  exclusive  of  board.  The  schools  are 
open,  on  an  average,  twenty-four  weeks  in  the 
year;  and  they  contain  thirty-nine  pupils  each, 
whose  education  costs  the  State  $2.25  each 
per  annum. 

Massachusetts  expends  very  nearly  the  ex- 
act sum  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  in  the  support 
of  her  4,056  public  schools;  besides  the  half 
million  that  is  paid  to  private  schools  and  col- 
leges, of  which  there  are  about  eight  hundred 
and  twenty.  The  male  teachers  are  paid,  on  an 
average,  $37.25  per  month ;  the  female  teachers, 
$15.36 ;  and  the  schools  are  open  seven  and  a 
half  months  in  the  year.  The  school-libraries 
contain,  altogether,  91,539  volumes  ;  and  appa- 
ratus to  the  amount  of  $23,825  has  been  distri- 
buted. The  State  supports  three  Normal  schools, 
and  one  Reform  school.  In  the  latter,  the  boys 
work  six  hours  a  day,  and  study  four. 

Rhode  Island  boasts  335  schools,  which  are 
maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  $115,160.  In 
this  State  the  militia  commutation  tax  is  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  schools. 

Connecticut  has  1,642  public  schools ;  a 
Normal  school,  a  Reform  school,  and  403  private 
schools.  The  school  fund  alone  yields  a  revenue 
of  $113,693.  Male  teachers  are  paid,  on  an 
average,  $18.50  per  month  ;  females,  $8.20.  Of 
the  teachers  employed  last  year,  220  had  had 
ten  years'  experience ;  430,  five  years' ;  200, 
three  years'  ;  570,  less  than  one  year ;  and  forty- 
five  schools  were  broken  up  through  the  incom- 
petency of  the  teacher.  Summer  schools  were 
kept  in  all  the  districts,  except  one  hundred  and 
twelve. 

New  York  expended,  in  the  year  1852,  the 
sum  of  $2,249,814  upon  her  public  schools, 
which  number  11,587.  There  are  also  1,472 
private  schools  in  thia  State.  The  number  of 
children  taught  during  the  year  was  862,507,  of 
whom  4,416  were  colored.  There  are  thirty 
public  schools  composed  exclusively  of  colored 
children,  and  several  schools  for  the  Indian  chil- 
dren in  the  Reservations.  The  number  of  volumes 
in  the  district  libraries  is  a  little  over  a  million 
and  a  half.  The  schools  are  kept  open  an  average 
of  seven  and  a  half  months  ;  but  there  were  more 
than  200,000  children  who  attended  school  less 
than  two  months  in  the  year  1852.  New  York 
has  a  Normal  school,  a  High  school,  and  (we  be- 
lieve) three  Reform  schools,  or  houses  of  refuge. 
In  the  Normal  school,  there  arc  usually  from  ten 
to  fifteen  Indian  youths,  preparing  to  become 
teachers  of  their  own  people. 

.New  Jersey  has  1,500  common  schools,  sup- 
ported by  an  annual  expenditure  of  $272,737. 
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The  whole  number  of  children  under  instruction 
is  94  ,605,  of  whom  1,953  are  colored.  New 
Jersey  has  an  invested  school  fund  of  very  nearly 
$400,000. 

Pennsylvania  maintains  9,699  public  schools 
at  a  cost  of  a  little  more  than  a  million  dollars  a 
year.  The  average  rate  of  compensation  for  male 
teachers  is  $18.75  per  month;  for  females,  $11. 
46 ;  but  the  schools  are  kept  open  on  an  average 
only  five  months  in  the  year.  In  Philadelphia, 
there  are  a  Normal  and  a  High  school.  The 
public  schools  of  Philadelphia  cost  $7,16  a  year, 
for  each  pupil. 

Delaware  has  236  common  schools,  and  ex- 
pends $49,469  a  year  in  their  support. 

Maryland  has  a  school-fund  of  $150,000, 
particulars  respecting  the  expenditure  of  which 
we  do  not  possess. 

Virginia,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  no  organized 
system  of  public  schools  ;  nor,  we  believe,  have 
North  Carolina,  Florida,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
and  Texas. 

South  Carolina  supports  4,023  common 
schools,  attended  by  9,022  pupils,  at  an  annual 
cost  of  40,580.  Governor  Means,  in  his  message, 
November,  1852,  says  :  "  There  seems  to  be  a 
general  belief  that  it  (the  Free  School  System) 
works  badly,  except  in  large  cities.  Conducted 
as  they  are  in  the  country,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  an  almost  useless  expenditure  of 
the  public  fund  ;  yet  I  am  far  from  being  willing 
to  recommend  a  discontinuance  of  the  appropri- 
ation. I  am  sure  the  system  could  be  so  altered 
and  improved  as  to  work  well  with  us."  He  re- 
commends the  appointment  of  a  suitable  and 
competent  person  to  travel  over  the  State  to 
witness  its  operations,  and  suggest  improvements. 

Georgia  has  a  school-fund  of  $23,086,  the  in- 
terest of  which  is  divided  among  the  counties, 
according  to  the  population. 

Mississippi  has  no  uniform  school  system. 
Each  township  has  a  school-fund  arising  from  the 
lease  of  lands  granted  by  Congress  for  common 
school  purposes,  every  sixteenth  section  in  each 
township  having  been  so  granted.  These  lands 
are  leased  mostly  for  ninety  nine  years.  The 
money  thence  arising  is  loaned  annually,  at  not 
less  than  eight,  nor  more  than  ten  per  cent,  per 
annum  interest.  This  interest  is  the  amount  ap- 
plied to  tuition,  etc.,  annually  from  the  township 
fund.  There  is  also  a  county  fund,  arising  from 
fines,  forfeitures,  licenses,  etc.,  which  is  distii- 
buted  in  those  townships  that  are  destitute,  or 
have  but  a  small  school-fund. 

Louisiana  imposes  a  tax  for  school  purposes 
of  one  mill  on  a  dollar,  and  a  poll  tax  of  one  dol- 
lar on  each  white  inhabitant.  There  is  also  a 
school-fund  of  $325,025.  The  State  supports 
704  schools,  and  expends  $25,000  a  year  upon 
them.  Yet,  there  are  more  than  20,000  white 
children  in  the  State  who  do  not  attend  school 
at  all. 
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Tennessee  has  a  school-fund  of  nearly  a  mil. 
lion  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

Kentucky  has  a  fund  nearly  as  large  as  that 
of  Tennessee,  and  expends  $111,600  a  year  for 
school  purposes;  but  out  of  the  215,195  children 
in  the  State,  only  69,835  attend  school. 

Ohio  spends  somewhat  more  than  $200,000  a 
year  in  maintaining  her  9,916  schools.  In  one 
year — 1852 — Ohio  built  181  school-houses.  The 
State  is  in  earnest  on  the  subject  of  education. 

Indiana  holds  property,  in  trust,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children,  which  is  valued  at  five 
millions  of  dollars.  The  income  of  this  property, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  land,  is  to  be  devoted 
exclusively  and  for  ever  to  the  support  of  free 
schools. 

Illinois  has  a  school  fund  of  nearly  a  million 
of  dollars,  which  the  State  borrowed  some  years 
ago,  at  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.  The  State 
can  boast  of  3,000  school-houses  and  seventy-six 
school  libraries.  Male  teachers  receive  an  ave- 
rage of  $17.64  a  month;  females,  $10.32,  and 
the  schools  are  kept  open  six  months  and  twenty- 
three  days  in  the  year. 

Missouri  has  a  school  fund  of  half  a  million  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  Legislature  has  ap- 
propriated one-fourth  of  the  revenues  of  the  State 
for  the  support  of  the  free  schools,  which  swells 
the  amount  to  be  annually  distributed,  to 
$140,000. 

Iowa  has  made  a  spirited  beginning  in  behalf 
of  public  education.  The  constitution  provides 
that  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  people  for  three  years,  and  that 
all  lands  granted  by  Congress  to  this  State,  and 
all  escheated  estates,  shall  constitute  a  perpetual 
fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  applied  to 
the  support  of  common  schools  ;  and  all  moneys 
received  for  exemption  from  military  duty,  and 
for  fines  imposed  by  the  courts,  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  support  such  schools,  or  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  school  libraries. 

Wisconsin  has  a  school-fund  of  $816,220, 
and  expends  already  more  than  $120,000  a  year 
for  educational  purposes.  There  are  nearly  2,000 
schools  in  operation,  which  are  provided  with 
libraries,  to  the  extent  of  1,000  volumes.  There 
are  66  school-houses  of  brick,  74  of  stone,  778 
of  logs,  and  812  framed,  and  all  are  valued  at 
$561,986.32.  The  highest  valuation  of  any 
school-house  is  $5,550,  and  the  lowest  $150. 

California  has  made  splendid  provision  for 
the  future.  The  constitution  provides  for  the 
election  of  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, to  hold  office  for  three  years.  By  the  same 
instrument,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
granted  to  the  State  for  schools,  the  500,000 
acres  granted  to  new  States  under  the  act  of 
Congress,  and  estates  of  persons  dying  without 
heirs,  shall  be  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  and 
the  rents  of  unsold  lands  are  to  be  inviolably  ap- 
propriated to  the  support  of  common  schools. 
The  Legislature  has  established  a  Board  of  Edu- 
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cation  for  the  State,  consisting  of  the  Governor, 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
the  Surveyor  General.  Each  town  elects  three 
persons  as  commissioners  of  schools  for  the  town, 
and  a  constable  as  a  common  school  marshal. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  County  Superintend- 
ents. The  Legislature  has  devoted  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  tax  upon  real  and  personal  property 
to  the  support  of  common  schools.  The  public 
school  system  is  already  in  operation,  and  more 
than  4,000  children  are  reported  to  be  under  in- 
struction. 

For  the  free  instruction  of  the  people,  there- 
fore, there  are  in  the  whole  United  States,  in 
round  numbers,  60,000  schools,  which  are  sup- 
ported at  an  annual  expense  of  something  less 
than  six  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  sum  more 
than  half  is  expended  by  the  two  States  of  New 
York  and  Massachusetts.  In  this  survey  of  the 
common  school  facts  of  the  different  States,  we 
find  little  cause  for  boasting  though  much  for 
hope.  For,  though  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union  has  recognized  its  duty  to  see  that  no  child 
within  its  borders  grows  up  in  ignorance,  yet 
only  a  few  of  the  States  have  taken  up  the  sub- 
ject of  universal  education  with  anything  like 
the  earnestness  which  its  importance  demands. 
Teachers  generally  are  ill  paid,  and  hence,  ill 
qualified;  and  it  is  a  startling  fact,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  pay  quite  half  as 
much  every  year  for  the  support  of  their  dogs  as 
they  do  for  the  education  of  their  children.  *  A 
well-informed  man  is  still  a  rarity,  and  multi- 
tudes of  the  people  "  spell  character  with  a  k," 
and  are  ready  to  affirm,  that  "  oats  is  cheaper 
than  they  was  last  year." — Home  Journal. 


SPEECH  OF  GERRIT  SMITH  OF  NEW  YORK,  ON  WAR. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  Military  Academy  being  before  the  House^ 
on  1st  month  18th,  Gerrit  Smith  addressed  the 
House  as  follows  : 

I  believe  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race. 
I  delight  to  dwell  upon  the  idea  of  an  ever-grow- 
ing civilization.  Hence  it  is,  that  I  am  afflicted 
at  every  demonstration  of  the  war  spirit.  For 
the  spirit  of  war  is  the  spirit  of  barbarism  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  general  impression  to  the 
contrary,  war  is  the  mightiest  of  all  the  hinder- 
ances  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  But  the 
spirit  of  this  bill  is  the  dark,  barbarous,  baleful 
spirit  of  war;  and,  therefore,  would  I  use  all 
honorable  moans  to  defeat  the  bill. 

It  is  strange — it  is  sad — that,  in  a  nation  pro- 
fessing faith  in  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  war 
spirit  should  be  so  rampant.  That  in  such  a  na- 
tion there  should  be  any  manifestation  whatever 
of  this  spirit,  is  grossly  inconsistent. 

How  past,  inoomprehensiveiy  vast,  the  loss  of 
life  by  war!  There  are  various  estimates  of  this 
loss.  Burke's  estimate,  if  my  recollection  is  right, 


is,  that  thirty-five  thousand  millions  of  persons 
have  perished  by  war ;  that  is,  some  thirty-five 
times  as  inany  as  the  whole  present  population  of 
the  earth.  In  Bible  language  :  "  Who  slew  all 
these  ?"  War  slew  them.  And,  when  contem- 
plating this  vast  slaughter,  how  natural  to  inquire, 
in  other  words  of  that  blessed  book,  "  Shall  the 
sword  devour  forever  1" 

And  how  immense  the  loss  of  property  by  war  ! 
The  annual  cost  of  the  war  system  to  Europe 
alone,  including  interest  on  her  war  debt,  exceeds 
a  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  The  government 
of  our  own  nation  has  expended,  on  account  of 
the  army  and  fortifications,  more  than  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars ;  and,  on  account  of  the 
navy  and  its  operations,  more  than  half  that  sum. 
But  to  ascertain  the  whole  loss  of  property,  which 
this  nation  has  suffered  by  war,  we  must  take  into 
the  reckoning  many  other  items,  and,  especially, 
the  cost  of  the  militia.  Now,  this  last  item,  not  ac- 
cording to  mere  conjecture,  but  according  to  the 
computation  of  those  capable  of  making  it,  is 
fifteen  hundred  millions  of.  dollars.  Add,  then, 
to  what  our  nation  has  paid  for  war,  and  to  her 
loss  of  property  by  war,  the  interest  on  these  pay- 
ments and  losses,  and  you  have  an  aggregate 
equalling  a  large  share  of  the  whole  present 
wealth  of  the  nation. 

And,  just  here,  I  would  say  a  few  words  on 
national  debts.  As  such  debts  are,  in  the  main, 
war  debts,  there  can  be  no  assignable  limit  to 
their  accumulation,  so  long  as  war  is  thought  to 
be  necessaiy — for  so  long  there  will  be  wars — 
and,  until  war  is  abandoned,  it  will  be  held  to 
be  unjust  and  dishonorable  to  repudiate  war 
debts,  no  matter  how  crushing,  and  increasingly 
crushing,  from  age  to  a°e,  may  be  the  burden 
of  such  debts.  So  commanding  is  the  influence 
of  war,  and  so  world-wide  and  mighty  the  senti- 
ment which  it  has  been  able  to  create  in  favor  of 
itself,  that  no  debts  are  deemed  more  sacred  and 
obligatory  than  war  debts.  And  yet,  so  far  from 
such  debts  being,  in  truth,  sacred  and  obligatory, 
there  is  the  most  urgent  and  imperative  duty  to 
repudiate  them.  No  doctrine  should  be  more 
indignantly  scouted  than  the  doctrine,  that  one 
generation  may  anticipate  and  waste  the  earnings 
and  wealth  of  another  generation.  Nothing  is 
plainer  than  that  the  great  impartial  Father  of 
us  all  would  have  every  generation  enter  upon 
its  course  unmortgaged  and  unloaded  by  prior 
generations.  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  in 
those  States  of  Europe,  where  the  war  debt  is  so 
great,  that  the  very  life-blood  of  the  masses  must 
be  squeezed  out  to  pay  the  annual  interest  upon 
it,  repudiation  must  take  place,  ere  those  masses 
can  rise  into  even  a  tolerable  existence.  It  is  a 
very  common  remark  at  the  present  time  that 
Europe  needs  a  revolution.  She  does  need  a 
revolution.  But  she  needs  repudiation  more. 
However,  there  never  will  be  a  decided  and 
wholesome  revolution  in  Europe  that  does  not 
involve  repudiation.    If  a  people,  on  whom  the 
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wars  and  crimes  of  past  generations  have  entailed 
an  overwhelming  burden  of  debt,  shall  achieve  a 
revolution,  of  which  repudiation  is  not  a  part, 
their  labor  and  sacrifice  will  be  lost — their  revo- 
lution will  be  spurious  and  vain.  It  is  absurd 
to  claim  that  the  people  of  England  and  Hol- 
land are  morally  bound  to  continue  to  dig 
from  the  earth,  and  to  produce  by  other  forms  of 
toil  the  means  for  paying  the  interest  on  their 
enormous  war  debt.  They  are  morally  bound  to 
break  loose  from  this  load,  and  to  drag  it  no 
longer.  For,  so  long  as  they  drag  it,  they  can- 
not exercise  the  rights  of  manhood,  nor  enjoy  the 
blessings,  nor  fulfil  the  high  purposes  of  human 
existence.  Is  it  said,"  that  the  Government,  for 
whose  wars  they  are  now  paying,  would  have 
been  overthrown  but  for  these  ware  ?  I  answer, 
that  the  Government,  which  involved  its  subjects 
in  those  wars,  was  the  greatest  curse  of  those 
subjects,  and  is  the  greatest  curse  of  their  suc- 
cessors. The  maintenance  of  such  a  government 
is  loss  ;  its  overthrow  is  gain. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  case  is  possible  in  which 
a  generation  would  be  morally  bound  to  assume 
the  debt  created  by  its  predecessor.  But,  even 
then,  such  generation  should  be  the  sole  judge 
of  its  obligation  to  assume  the  debt.  Were  the 
cholera  raging  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land,  and  sweeping  off  millions  of  our 
people ;  and  were  a  foreign  nation  to  minister  to 
our  relief  by  lending  us  money  ;  if  we  could  not 
repay  the  loan,  our  successors  should  ;  and  such 
a  loan  they  would  be  glad  to  repay. 

I  would  incidentally  remark,  that  civil  govern- 
ment will  be  neither  honest  nor  frugal,  so  long 
as  the  practice  of  war  is  continued.  I  say  so 
for  the  reason,  that  the  extensive  means  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  wars,  or  pay  war  debts,  cannot 
be  obtained  by  direct  taxation.  The  people  will 
consent  to  their  being  obtained  only  by  indirect 
taxation  •  and  no  government  ever  was,  or  ever 
will  be,  either  honest  or  frugal,  whose  expenses 
are  defrayed  by  indirect  taxation  ;  for  no  govern- 
ment whose  expenses  are  thus  defrayed,  ever  was 
or  ever  will  be  held  to  a  strict  responsibility  by 
the  people  ;  and  no  government,  not  held  to  such 
responsibility,  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  either 
honest  or  frugal. 

I  have  referred  to  the  loss  of  life  and  property 
by  war — of  life,  that  is  so  precious — of  property, 
that  is  so  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  and 
usefulness  of  life.  But  there  is  an  unspeakably 
greater  loss  than  this  with  which  war  is  also 
chargeable.  I  refer  to  the  damage  which  morals 
and  religion  suffer  from  it.  All  I  need  add  on 
this  point  is,  that  the  power  of  war  to  demoral- 
ize the  world,  and  to  corrupt  the  purest  religion 
in  the  world,  is  abundantly  manifest  in  the  fact, 
that  the  moral  and  religious  sense  of  even  good 
men  is  not  shocked  by  war.  No  stronger  argu- 
ment can  be  brought  against  war  than  the  fact 
of  its  power  to  conform  the  morals  and  religion 
of  the  world  to  war. 
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It  would,  perhaps,  be  wrong  to  ascribe  the  con" 
tinuance  of  war  to  the  low  and  perverted  state  0I> 
the  moral  and  religious  sense.  It  would,  per- 
haps, be  more  proper  to  ascribe  it  to  the  prevail- 
ing delusion  that  war  is  unavoidable.  And  yet,  i* 
may  be  that  a  better  state  of  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious sense  would  have  entirely  prevented  this 
delusion.  But,  however  this  delusion  may  be 
accounted  for,  or  whatever  may  be  responsible 
for  it,  it  is  consoling  to  know,  that  it  is  not  so 
well  nigh  impossible  to  dispel  it,  as  is  generally 
supposed.  A  fresh  baptism  of  wisdom  and  good- 
ness may,  perhaps,  be  needed  to  that  end ;  but 
no  new  faculties,  and  not  a  new  birth.  Nay, 
were  we  to  apply  to  the  subject  of  war  no  more 
than  our  present  stock  of  good  sense  and  good 
feeling — no  more  than  our  mental  and  moral 
faculties,  as  they  now  are — it  is  probable  that 
war  could  not  long  withstand  the  application. 

The  doctrine  that  war  is  a  necessity  is  the 
greatest  of  all  libels  on  man.  The  confidence 
which,  in  private  life,  we  manifest  in  each  other, 
proves  that  it  is  such  a  libel.  We  walk  the 
streets  unarmed.  We  go  to  bed  without  fear, 
and  with  unlocked  doors;  and  we  thus  prove, 
that  we  regard  our  fellow-men  as  our  friends,  and 
not  our  foes — as  disposed  to  protect  and  not  to 
harm  us.  It  is  true,  that  there  is  here  and  there 
one  that  would  rob  us,  and,  at  very  far  wider 
intervals,  one  that  would  kill  us.  But  we 
are  at  rest  in  the  consciousness  that,  where  there 
is  one  to  assail  us  there  are  a  hundred  to  defend 
us.  Indeed,  society  could  not  be  held  together, 
were  it  not  true  that  the  generality  of  men  are 
swayed  by  love  and  confidence  and  generosity, 
existing  either  in  their  own  hearts,  or  accorded 
by  them  to  others.  The  men  who  are  swayed  by 
distrust  and  hatred,  constitute  the  exceptional 
cases. 

Have  I  then  an  evil-minded  neighbor  ?  I, 
nevertheless,  need  not  fight  with  him.  I  may 
rely,  under  God,  upon  the  mass  of  my  neighbours 
to  protect  me  against  him.  So,  too,  if  there  is 
here  and  there  a  malicious  American,  and  here 
and  there  a  malicious  Englishman,  who  would  be 
guilty  of  involving  their  countries  in  a  war  with 
each  other  ;  nevertheless,  the  mass  of  Americans 
and  Englishmen,  inasmuch  as  they  prefer  inter- 
national amity  to  international  quarrels,  should 
be  relied  on  to  preserve  peace ;  and  they  would 
preserve  it  if  so  relied  on.  Now,  it  is  in  this 
point  of  view,  that  the  nation,  which  is  deter- 
mined to  keep  out  of  war,  will  never  find  itself 
involved  in  war,  and  that  nothing  is  hazarded 
by  adopting  the  peace  policy.  I  add,  that  as  it 
is  not  in  human  nature,  under  its  ordinary  in- 
fluences and  in  its  ordinary  circumstances,  to  fall 
upon  an  unarmed  and  unresisting  man,  so  the 
nation,  which  puts  its  trust  not  in  weapons  of 
war,  but  in  the  fraternal  affections  of  the  human 
heart,  and  in  the  God  who  planted  those  affec- 
tions there,  will  find  this  trust  an  effectual  shield 
from  the  horrors  of  war.    Such  a  shield  did  the; 
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good  men  who  founded  Pennsylvania  find  this 
trust.  During  the  seventy  years  of  this  trust, 
there  was  no  blood  shed  in  their  Province. 
These  good  men  subdued  even  the  savage  heart, 
simply  by  trusting  that  heart.  These  good  men, 
by  refusing  to  carry  deadly  weapons  themselves, 
shamed  even  savages  out  of  carrying  them.  And 
were  America  now  to  disarm  herself,  even  to  the 
extent  of  abandoning  the  policy  and  practice  of 
war,  and  were  she  to  cast  herself  for  protection 
on  the  world's  heart,  she  would  find  that  heart 
worthy  of  being  so  trusted.  The  other  nations 
of  the  earth  would  not  only  be  ashamed  to  take 
advantage  of  her  disarmament,  but  they  would 
love  their  confiding  sister  too  well  to  do  so.  Nay, 
more.  Instead  of  making  her  exposed  condition 
an  occasion  for  their  malevolence,  they  would  be 
moved  to  reciprocate  the  confidence  expressed 
by  that  condition,  and  to  disarm  themselves. 

[To  be  continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  4,  1854. 

Some  portions  of  an  address  from  Myrtilla  Mi- 
ner, to  the  friends  of  the  colored  race,  which  has 
lain  for  some  time  on  the  Editor's  table,  are  intro- 
duced into  the  present  number.  The  importance 
of  extending  to  the  descendants  of  the  Africo- 
American  race  the  benefits  of  education  has  been 
long  felt  and  acknowledged  by  our  most  enlight- 
ened philanthropists.  This  was  one  of  the  means 
proposed  by  the  benevolent  Anthony  Benezet  for 
raising  this  oppressed  class  to  their  proper  level, 
to  which  he  devoted  a  considerable  share  of  his 
time,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  little  property 
h  his  expansive  liberality  left  in  his  posses- 
sion at  his  death. 

The  laws  of  many,  if  not  most  of  the  slave- 
holding  states,  discourage  the  instruction  even  of 
the  free  colored  population,  and  the  public  papers 
have  recently  furnished  the  disgusting  details  of 
the  prosecution  and  imprisonment  of  a  female  in 
a  neighbouring  State,  on  a  charge  of  teaching  ne- 
groes to  read  and  write.  Happily,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Capital  of  the  Union,  such 
philanthropists  as  Myrtilla  Miner  are  not  liable  to 
be  fined  or  imprisoned  for  such  an  act.  Her  use- 
ful and  benevolent  labours,  however,  cannot  be 
prosecuted  without  pecuniary  resources;  and  we 
have  ample  assurance  that  any  contributions 
which  may  be  made  to  this  object  will  be  faith- 
fully applied. 

Out  of  a  large  number  of  testimonials  of  M. 
Miner's  qualifications  for  the  task  she  has  under- 
taken] the  following  are  selected  : — 
From  Oreille  Dewey. 

Washington,  Jan.  27,  1853. 

I  entertain  the  most  favorable  opinion  of  Miss 
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Miner's  School  for  Colored  Girls  in  this  city,  and 
of  her  ability,  judgment  and  merit  every  way  as 
a  Teacher.  I  have  visited  her  school  several  times 
and  see  it  constantly  improving.  It  is  really  an 
attractive  spectacle— bright  faces — an  appearance 
of  as  much  intelligence  as  I  see  in  any  other 
Schools — as  quick  and  ready  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions— as  much  neatness,  order  and  good  beha- 
viour. The  School  too  is  permanently  established, 
and  by  no  cause  that  I  can  forsee,  is  it  likely  to  be 
disturbed  or  broken  up. 

There  may  be  questions  about  the  Slave  Sys- 
tem in  America,  but  there  can  be  no  question 
about  improving  and  elevating  the  free  colored 
people  by  every  wise  means  ;  and  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  him  who  can  look  upon  Miss  Miner's 
effort,  I  will  not  say  with  apathy,  but  without 
lively  interest.  Orville  Dewey. 

From  Professor  Horsford,  of  Cambridge  University. 

I  was  present  at  a  morning  exercise  of  Miss 
Miner's  School  for  Colored  Girls  in  Washington, 
during  the  winter  of  1852-53. 

The  pupils  present  were  of  various  ages  from 
eight  to  sixteen  years,  and  were  plainly  but  neat- 
ly and  comfortably  clad.  They  consisted  of  mu- 
lattoes  and  quadroons  for  the  most  part,  though 
some  were  obviously  of  pure  African  blood,  and 
others  could  with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from 
whites. 

The  exercises  were  in  spelling,  reading,  geo- 
graphy, penmanship,  composition,  analysis  of  au- 
thors, moral  philosophy  and  translations  from  the 
French.  The  degree  of  attainment  some  had 
made,  the  manifest  interest  of  all,  and  the  pre- 
vailing healthful  moral  and  religious  tone  were 
such,  as  to  show  that  the  School  had  been  emi- 
nently successful.  This  is  true,  whether  consi- 
dered in  view  of  its  effects  upon  those  who  re- 
ceive the  instruction,  or  upon  the  families  whose 
homes  will  be  made  happier,  by  the  light  that 
will  accompany  the  knowledge  thus  imparted,  or 
that  circle  of  larger,  if  not  indefinite  extent,  which 
will  be  blessed  by  the  indirect  influence  of  such 
an  institution. 

Few  out  of  Washington  can  duly  estimate  the 
difficulties  of  organizing  and  sustaining  there  such 
a  School.  It  requires  on  the  part  of  its  head,  the 
rarest  union  of  qualifications.  There  must  be, 
beside  varied  accomplishments,  the  more  impor- 
tant good  sense,  discretion,  tact  and  energy,  which 
wait  upon  all  successful  enterprises.  In  addition 
to  these,  Miss  Miner  has  the  deep  religious  faith, 
that  united  with  other  attributes,  gives  the  fullest 
assurance,  that  while  her  life  and  health  are  con- 
tinued, the  school  must  prosper.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  add,  that  I  have  never  attended  a  School 
exercise  that  interested  me  more  deeply  than  that 
of  Miss  Miner's  at  Washington,  nor  can  I  escape 
the  conviction  that  if  the  School  can  be  main- 
tained, its  usefulness  in  the  great  cause  of  hu- 
manity will  be  more  marked  than  if  the  pupils 
were  white  instead  of  colored. 

Cambridge,  Dec.  28,  1853.    E.  N.  Horsford. 

The  remarks  of  Gerrit  Smith  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington,  a  portion  of 
which  is  given  this  week,  to  our  readers,  furnish 
some  original  views  in  relation  to  the  kind  of 
hands  to  which  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace  ought  to  be  entrusted.    If  his  plan  does  not 
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come  up  to  what  many  among  us,  the  Editor  of 
this  periodical  included,  regard  as  the  true  Chris- 
tian standard,  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  a  va- 
luable approximation  to  that  standard.  While  the 
rulers  of  nations  so  generally  rely  on  the  applica- 
tion of  brute  force  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
rights  and  the  preservation  of  peace,  it  is  a  satis- 
faction, and  perhaps  a  harbinger  of  better  times, 
to  witness  an  effort,  even  if  it  should  prove,  at 
present,  an  isolated  one,  to  fix  the  attention  of 
legislators  upon  the  propriety  of  introducing  a 
higher  moral  standard  among  those  who  are  en- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  such  laws  as  are 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  peace. 
It  must  be  obvious,  on  a  primary  view  of  the 
subject,  that  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  to 
preserve  tranquility,  both  among  ourselves,  and 
with  foreign  nations,  is  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, all  such  measures  as  are  likely  to  arouse  the 
passions  from  which  contests,  domestic  and  in- 
ternational, arise.  Of  course  if  an  armed  police, 
on  land,  or  on  the  ocean,  or  on  both,  is  deemed  re- 
quisite, a  sober  rationality  would  appear  to  dic- 
tate that  it  should  be  composed  of  men  who  would 
not  needlessly  irritate  the  passions  which  their 
own  organization  was  designed  to  control. 


The  circular,  published  this  week  in  the  Re- 
view, relative  to  Haverford  School,  is  intended  to 
attract  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  particu- 
larly those  at  a  distance,  to  that  noble  institution. 
In  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  semina- 
ries of  learning,  within  the  precincts  of  our  reli- 
gious society,  one  of  the  most  stubborn  obstacles  to 
success  has  been  found  in  the  want  of  suitably 
qualified  teachers.  This  deficiency,  the  semina- 
ry at  Haverford  is  well  calculated  to  supply.  A 
heavy  expense  has  been  incurred  in  the  provision 
of  the  needful  auxiliaries,  and  instructors  well 
qualified  for  their  respective  stations  have  been 
procured.  Hence  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
this  institution  furnishes  an  opportunity  of  a  more 
complete  education  than  can  be  obtained  in  any 
other  within  the  society. 


It  will  no  doubt  be  a  satisfaction  to  many  of  our 
readers  to  learn,  that  our  Friends,  Josiah  Forster, 
John  Candler,  and  William  Holmes,  arrived  .at 
this  city,  about  the  middle  of  last  month,  and  af- 
ter a  short  stay  in  this  vicinity  proceeded  on  their 
mission  toward  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of 
the  Union. 

Our  friend  Lindley  M.  Hoag,  arrived  at  New 
York  in  the  Baltic  on  the  20th  of  last  month. 


Married,— At  Friends'  Meeting,  Salem,  Iowa, 
on  the  25th  of  1st  month,  1854,  Charles  J.  Poul- 
ter,  to  Susannah  W.  daughter  of  Walter  and  Sa- 


rah Crew,  all  members  of  Salem  monthly  meet- 
ing of  Friends. 


Died, — On  the  evening  of  the  16th  ult.,  in  the 
75th  year  of  her  age  Catharine  Jones,  a  member 
and  overseer  of  Radnor  Monthly  Meeting. 

While  evincing  by  a  life  of  practical  piety,  her 
belief  that  "  faith  without  works  is  dead,"  she 
emphatically  recognized  that  Christian  doctrine, 
that  "it  is  not  by  works  of  righteousness  that  we 
have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saveth 
us."  Thus,  for  her,  death  had  no  terrors,  but,  with 
lamp  trimmed  and  light  burning  she  calmly 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom  of  souls. 

Those  who  watched  by  her  sick  bed  will  long 
remember  the  serenity  which  marked  her  closing 
hours  ;  so  full  of  sweetness  and  love  that  to  them 
it  seemed  as  if  a  foretaste  had  even  then  been 
granted  her,  of  that  bliss  which  they  reverently 
believe  it  is  now  in  its  fulness  her  privilege  to 
enjoy,  through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
j  our  Lord. 

I   ,  At  his  residence  near  Mount  Pleasant, 

I  Jefferson  County  Ohio,  on  the  16th  of  1 1th  month 
I  last,  after  a  short  illness,  Curtis  Grubb,  a  raem- 
i  ber  of  Short  Creek  monthly  meeting,  in  the  85th 
j  year  of  his  age. 

j   ,  On  the  21st  of  llth  month  last,  suddenly 

i  of  apoplexy,  in  Shelby,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. — 
Cynthia,  wife  of  Allen  Mason,  aged  nearly  60,  a 
member  and  Elder  of  Elba  monthly  meeting. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
A  stated  Annual  Meeting  of  "The  Contributors 
to  the  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  Deprived 
of  the  Use  of  their  Reason,"  will  be  held  on 
Fourth  day  the  15th  of  Third  month,  1854,  at  3 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  at  Arch  street  Meeting-house,  Phil- 
adelphia. William  Betti.e,  Clerk. 


INDIAN  CIVILIZATION. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  reside  at 
Tunessassah,  to  be  engaged  in  managing  the 
Farm  belonging  to  the  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
family. 

Also,  a  well  qualified  Friend  to  teach  the  School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joseph  Elkinton,  377  South  2d  St., 
Thomas  Evans,  180  Arch  St., 
Philada.  2d  mo.  llth,  1854. 


SLAVE  LABOR  IN  CUBA. 
I  believe  my  inquiries  a3  to  the  cost  and  pro- 
fit of  the  production  of  sugar  in  this  island,  en- 
able me  to  afford  a  fair  opportunity  for  deciding 
as  to  the  comparative  cost  of  slave  labor  in  Cu- 
ba and  free  labor  in  Jamacia.  Before,  however, 
entering  upon  the  question  as  to  the  "  relative 
cost,"  I  deem  it  requisite  to  give  some  details 
which  I  have  gathered,  as  to  the  manner  the 
slaves  in  this  island  are  worked,  together  with 
some  other  matters  connected  with  the  question. 
In  this  island,  considerable  tracts  of  land,  hith- 
erto uncultivated,  are  annually  taken  into  culti- 
vation. I  have  been  upon  a  sugar  estate  of  con- 
siderable extent,  the  owner  of  which,  a  Creole5 
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told  me  that  the  estate  had  been  established 
thirty-sis;  years,  and  that  he  could  add  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  cane  cultivation  for  twenty  years 
more,  which  he  intended  to  do.    So  profitable  is 
the  cultivation  of  sugar,  that  nearly  all  the  ne- 
groes have  been  taken  from  the  coffee  estates  and 
transferred  to  the'sugar  plantations,  whilst  a  large 
proportion  of  those  coffee  estates  have  been 
thrown  out  of  cultivation,  as  such,  and  canes 
planted  on  them,  which  canes,  owing  to  the  ex- 
traordinary fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  climate,  will  continue  to  rattoon  and 
yield  sugar  for  from  thirty  to  fifty  years.  Land 
here  is  of  comparatively  little  value,  and  upon 
old  and  small  estates,  on  which,  except  a  steam 
mill,  they  have  none  of  the  "  modern  improve- 
ments "  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  their  pro- 
fits amount  to  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  per 
annum,  on  the  entire  outlay,  whilst  on  the  new 
and  larger  estates,  possessing  vacuum  pans,  cen- 
trifugal machines,  &c,  &c,  the  profits  amount 
annually,  to  about  forty-five  per  cent.    I  met  a 
gentleman  recently,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  two 
estates  near  Matanzas,  which  are  distant  from 
each  other  about  three  miles,  the  one  having  the 
"  modern  improvements,"  the  other  not  having 
them,  and  he  has  been  engaged  this  year  in  lay- 
ing down  glass  pipes,  eight  or  ten  inches  in  di- 
ameter, so  as  to  bring  the  whole  of  his  cane 
juice  to  the  estate  where  he  has  vacuum  pans, 
and  all  the  other  appliances,  equal  in  extent,  for 
the  manufacture  of  his  sugar ;  and  he  believes 
that,  notwithstanding  the  large  outlay  requisite 
to  lay  down  the  glass  pipes,  yet  he  will  save  the 
cost  of  them,  by  his  economy  of  manufacturing 
the  sugar  upon  the  estate  with  the  modern  im- 
provements, in  one  or  two  crops.    There  is  no 
manufacture  known  to  me  in  which  continuous 
labor  is  so  requisite  as  in  the  manufacture  of  su- 
gar, nor  any  cultivation  where  it  is  more  requi- 
site than  in  that  of  the  sugar  cane,  and  the  Cu- 
ban planter  avails  himself  of  the  power  he  po- 
sesses  over  his  slaves,  to  work  tliem  eighteen,  or 
even  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty- four.  In 
the  crop  time,  say  from  December  to  the  follow- 
ing June  or  July,  the  poor  wretches  are  worked 
seven  days  in  each  week,  for,  upon  an  average, 
eighteen  hours  each  day.    As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  lives  of  the  slaves  are  sacrificed  by 
overwork,  but  what  cares  the  Cuban  planter,  the 
slave  dealer  from  Africa  will  supply  his  demand 
for  fresh  victims.    It  is  more  profitable  for  him 
to  buy  hor.al,  or  "  new  negroes,"  and  supply  the 
demand  of  the  British  markets  for  "  cheap  su- 
gar,"  than  to  restrict  his  cultivation.  During 
the  year,  almost  past,  sad  havoc  has  been  made 
among  the  slaves  by  the  cholera.    It,  and  the 
want  of  ruin,  in  many  districts,  will  cause  the 
coming  crop  to  be  a  "short  one;"  unless,  in- 
deed, the  twenty  cargoes  of  slaves  that  are  short- 
ly expected,  and  about  which  no  secret  is  made, 
should  arrive  in  time  to  manufacture  every  cane 
that  is  brought  to  the  mill.    "Wc  shall  have," 


said  a  planter  in  my  presence  recently,  a  <(  short 
crop  this  year,  but  the  next  crop  will  be  a  good 
one,  and  we  shall  have  plenty  of  "  new  negroes  " 
to  take  it  off."    As  respects  the  cost  of  sugar, 
an  extensive  planter  unhesitatingly   told  me, 
that  the  price  obtained  for  his  rum  and  molas- 
ses "  paid  the  entire  cost  of  cultivating,  manu- 
facturing and  shipping  his  sugar,"  which,  conse- 
quently, costs  him  nothing.    The  difference  be- 
tween free  and  slave  labor,  consists  in  the  stimu- 
lant to  the  freeman,  being  the  hope  of  reward  or 
payment  for  his  labor,  whilst  the  slave  is  com- 
pelled to  work  under  the  fear  of  the  lash.  So 
profitable  is  sugar  cultivation  here,  that  planters 
never  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  cost  of  a  new 
piece  of  machinery,  but  simply  inquire  if  any 
advantage  or  profit  can  be  derived  from  its  use. 
If  that  is  shown  to  be  likely,  the  machinery  is 
ordered,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  cost.  I 
know  that  one  proprietor  of  an  estate,  an  Amer- 
ican gentleman,  near  Matanzas,  has  caused  an 
experienced  sugar  refiner,  from  Philadelphia,  to 
come  out  to  manufacture  and  improve  the  pre- 
sent crop.    The  sugar  refiner  is  to  receive  high 
wages,  and  to  have  a  free  passage  to  and  from 
Philadelphia.    He  has  recently  arrived  in  this 
island,  and  has  proceeded  to  the  estate.    Of  the 
cultivation  and  manufacture  of  sugar  in  Jaina- 
cia,  you  know  quite  sufficient  to  enable  you  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion,  after  perusing  the 
foregoing  statements,  for  the  truth  of  which  I 
pledge  my  reputation,  as  to  the  comparative  cost 
of  free  and  slave  Tabor.    To  me,  I  confess,  it 
appeared  that  whilst  the  free  man,  at  one  shil- 
ling and  six  pence  sterling  per  day,  the  highest 
rate  of  wages  paid  in  Jamacia,  does  not  so  much 
for  that  day's  labor  as  does  the  Cuban  slave  ; — 
yet  the  free  man — and  who  can  blame  him  ? — 
will  not  toil  so  incessantly  as  the  slave  is  forced 
to.    The  great  advantage  of  slave  over  free  la- 
bor is  its  being  continuous,  whilst  the  free  labo- 
rer, when  tired,  rests  himself,  or  if  the  descrip- 
tion of  labor  does  not  suit  his  tastes — and  the 
negro  has  his  tastes  as  have  other  men — he  dis- 
continues it  altogether,  and  proceeds  to  his  "  yarn 
piece,"  or  "  pumpkin  patch,"  by  means  of  which 
he  is  independent  of  the  necessity  of  laboring 
upon  the  sugar  estate. 

The  new  Captain  General,  the  Marquis  de  Pe- 
zuela,  is  reported  to  be  an  anti-slavery  man  ;  but 
we  shall  see.  That  the  slave  trade  to  this  island 
has  been  encouraged  by  the  authorities  here  is 
capable  of  proof,  denied  though  it  may  be. — 
Evening  Post. 

Will  the  people  of  the  free  states  of  our  Union 
agree  to  purchase  cheap  sugar  of  the  Cuban 
planters,  when  that  sugar  is  extorted  by  such 
continuous  drudgery,  and  at  such  a  frightful  cost 
of  human  life  ?  To  what  is  the  slave  trade  be- 
tween western  Africa  and  the  island  of  Cuba,  to 
be  attributed,  but  the  demand  for  cheap  sugar  ? 
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and  who  gives  vitality  to  that  abominable  traffic 
but  those  who  purchase  and  thosewho  consume 
this  sugar  ? 

CIRCULAR. 

r  The  Managers  of  Haverford  School,  having 
decided  to  raise  the  price  of  Board  and  Tuition, 
desire  to  present  to  its  friends  a  brief  statement 
of  the  reasons  which,  in  their  judgment,  render 
the  change  unavoidable. 

The  enhanced  value  of  nearly  every  article  of 
necessity,  has  so  increased  the  ordinary  expen- 
ditures that,  notwithstanding  the  economical 
management  of  the  household,  it  has  been  found 
they  will  not  be  less  than  $250  per  annum  for 
each  Student,  without  charging  interest  on  the 
large  capital  invested,  and  when  the  average 
number  of  students  has  nearly  equalled  the  capa- 
city of  the  Institution.  This  sum,  although  less 
than  the  cost  of  education  at  other  institutions 
of  a  similar  grade,  exceeds  that  at  most  boarding 
schools  under  the  care  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  the  causes  of  this 
difference  should  be  explained.  They  will  be 
found  mainly  in  the  system  of  education,  and  in 
the  limited  number  of  students. 

A  systematic  course  of  instruction,  requiring  it 
to  be  conducted  in  three  several  departments, 
at  the  head  of  each  of  which  a  competent  teacher 
must  be  placed,  involves  a  large  outlay.  A  tho- 
rough course  of  training  in  the  higher  branches 
must  be  conducted  by  accomplished  instructors, 
whose  salaries  are  necessarily  high.  *  The  proper 
care  of  young  men,  at  the  most  exposed  period 
of  life,  requires  that  experience  and  ability,  in 
the  administration  of  the  discipline,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  at  a  corresponding  cost.  The 
expenditures  incurred  for  these  purposes,  are  not 
too  large  for  the  objects  to  be  attained,  hut  they 
greatly  exceed  the  cost  in  institutions  well  con- 
ducted in  reference  to  their  objects,  hut  differ- 
ing from  our's  in  their  aims. 

The  limitation  of  admission  to  "  the  children 
of  Friends,  and  of  those  professing  with  them, 
who  desire  their  sons  to  be  educated  in  con- 
formity with  our  Christian  principles,"  must 
greatly  restrict  the  number  of  students.  The 
Managers  have  no  desire  to  go  beyond  a  strict 
construction  of  this  rule.  They  feel  it  to  be  very 
important  that  our  admissions  shall  be  as  nearly 
confined  to  members  of  our  Religious  Society  as 
was  originally  the  case,  and  they  rejoice  that  the 
tendency  to  such  a  result  is  apparent.  Of  the 
sixteen  students  admitted  at  the  present  term, 
all  but  three  were  the  sons  of  Friends. 

This  limitation  of  the  number  of  students, 
while  highly  favorable  to  their  moral  ami  intel- 
lectual improvement,  greatly  adds  to  the  relative 
cost.  With  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Mana- 
gers to  conduct  the  institution  upon  a  system  of 
true  economy,  they  see  no  reason  to  believe  that 
its  expenses  can  be  much  reduced, 


Some  years  since,  when  the  school  had  been 
temporarily  closed  in  consequence  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  receipts  to  meet  the  expenditures, 
a  number  of  Friends,  by  great  efforts,  secured  an 
Endowment,  the  income  of  which  is  applicable  to 
meeting  the  annual  deficiencies,  and  to  the  gra- 
tuitous education  of  students.  The  usefulness 
of  this  fund,  in  aiding  young  Friends  who  desire 
to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching,  is  very  mani- 
fest. Several  competent  teachers,  now  employed 
in  Friends'  Schools,  owe  to  it  much  of  their  ef- 
ficiency. A  number  are  now  in  the  institution, 
who  give  promise  of  much  usefulness,  and  appli- 
cations are  registered  from  many  others,  whose 
admission,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  would  be 
highly  beneficial  to  them  and  to  the  Society,  es- 
pecially in  the  West,  where  well-trained  teach- 
ers are  much  needed.  At  the  present  rate  of 
charge,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  whole  income  of 
the  fund  would  be  required  to  meet  annual  defi- 
ciencies, and  all  such  applicants  must  be  rejected. 

The  Board  cannot  believe  that  it  is  the  wish 
of  Friends  to  change  essentially  the  course  of  in- 
struction, to  increase  the  number  of  students  not 
in  membership  with  Friends,  or  to  deprive  the 
Association  of  the  means  of  gratuitous  instruction 
heretofore  afforded  by  the  Endowment ;  and  to 
prevent  these  results,  the  increase  of  the  charge 
to  $250  per  annum,  is,  in  its  judgment,  needful. 
Nor  when  this  price  is  compared  with  the  cost 
of  very  inferior  means  of  education  in  Seminaries 
to  which  Friends'  children  are  sent,  will  it  be 
deemed  high.  One  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
is  not  an  unusual  charge  in  our  cities  for  day- 
schools,  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  cost  of 
boarding,  it  will  equal  the  sum  now  proposed, 
while  the  advantages  offered  hy  our  school  are 
much  greater  as  regards  health,  morals  and  lite- 
rary culture. 

Through  the  liberality  of  a  number  of  Friends, 
the  educational  means  of  the  institution  have  re- 
cently been  much  enlarged.  With  a  view  to 
place  the  school,  in  these  respects,  on  a  par  with 
the  best  institutions  in  the  country,  a  sum 
amounting  to  more  than  twelve  thousand  dollars 
has,  within  eighteen  months,  been  contributed 
almost  wholly  by  Friends  in  this  vicinity.  A  por- 
tion of  this  amount  has  been  expended  in  the 
erection  of  an  Observatory  of  admirable  con- 
struction; in  which  are  placed  an  Equatorial  Teles- 
cope, exceeding  in  power  any  in  the  State,  and 
next  to  that  in  the  National  Observatory,  at 
Washington  ;  a  new  and  highly  finished  Astro- 
nomical clock — a  powerful  Transit  instrument, 
and  Bond's  Magnetic  Register,  for  the  instanta- 
neous recording  of  observations.  These  arrange- 
ments afford  the  students  the  means  of  becoming 
familiar  with  the  use  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments, and  their  application  to  the  determining 
of  longitudes,  and  other  purposes  of  great  prac- 
tical utility.  A  large  and  commodious  Lecture 
K,oom  has  also  been  erected,  in  which  a  series  of 
instructive  lectures  are  now  in  course  of  delivery 
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to  the  whole  school.  A  complete  Laboratory  has 
been  added,  and  so  arranged  that  the  students 
have  facilities  for  becoming  familiar  with  chemi- 
cal analysis  and  the  manipulations  required  in 
the  application  of  this  important  science  to  the 
arts. 

The  whole  institution  has  been  lighted  with 
gas,  and  a  laundry  erected,  contributing  largely 
to  the  comfort  of  the  household. 

With  able  and  accomplished  teachers  in  all 
the  departments,  and  an  efficient,  but  kind  and 
considerate  administration  of  the  discipline,  the 
Managers  can  safely  recommend  the  school  as 
well  adapted  to  carry  out  the  original  design — 
"  The  preservation  of  our  young  men,  at  one  of 
the  most  exposed  periods  of  life,  by  affording 
them  the  opportunity  of  a  liberal  education,  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  doctrines  and  testimo- 
nies of  our  Religious  Society. 

The  charge  for  Board  and  Tuition  will,  in  fu- 
ture, be  $250  per  annum,  payable  as  follows  : — 
$100  at  the  opening  of  the  Summer  Term  ;  $75 
at  the  opening,  and  $75  at  the  middle  of  the 
Winter  Term.  Payments  to  be  made  to  Jona- 
than Richards,  Superintendent,  at  the  school, 
or  to  Isaiah  Hacker,  Treasurer,  No.  112  South 
Third  street,  Philadelphia. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Managers,  stating  the  age 
of  the  student,  his  previous  studies,  and  whether 
or  not  he  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Pamphlets  containing  the  rules,  &c,  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  applicants. 

By  direction  of  the  Managers, 

Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary, 

No.  39  Market  street. 

Philadelphia,  Second  month  17,  1854. 


TnE  NEBRASKA  BILL. 

John  M.  Botts,  of  Virginia,  has  written  a  long 
and  very  strong  letter  to  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, in  which  he  denounces  the  Nebraska  Bill  | 
as  the  "  most  mischievous  and  pernicious  mea-  j 
sure  that  has  ever  been  introduced  into  the  halls 
of  Congress." 

We  (juotc  the  following  paragraphs  as  indica- 
tive of  the  spirit  of  the  whole  epistle  : 

"  As  a  Southern  man,  I  raise  my  voice  against 
it.  I  oppose  it,  because  it  involves  a  breach  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  South,  who  have  for 
thirty-odd  years  enjoyed  the  advantages  obtained 
by  them  in  the  formation  of  the  States  of  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas.  I  oppose  it,  because  it  ne- 
cessarily and  unavoidably  begets  another  angry 
and  sectional  controversy,  which  there  are  none 
left  among  us  strong  enough  in  the  conGdence  of 
the  people  to  allay.  I  oppose  it,  because  it  up- 
roots aud  destroys  the  Compromise  measures  of 
1850,  to  which  the  North  is  no  more  pledged 
than  the  South  to  the  Compromise  now  proposed 


to  be  abrogated.  I  oppose  it,  because  it  would 
be  an  act  of  infatuated  madness  on  the  part  of 
the  South  to  accept  it.  I  oppose  it,  because  it 
will  be  impossible  ever  again  to  obtain  as  favor- 
able terms  from  the  North,  with  their  seven  mil- 
lions majority  of  white  population,  as  we  obtain- 
ed when  that  population  more  nearly  approxi- 
mated equality.  I  oppose  it,  upon  the  ground 
that  it  places  a  barren  privilege  in  the  hands  of 
the  South,  for  which  not  only  no  equivalent  is 
offered,  but  by  which  she  must  be  an  ultimate 
and  great  loser. 

"  It  is  not  the  least  strange  chapter  in  this 
history  that  those  who  now  denounce  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  should 
all  have  waited  until  its  most  prominent  advocate 
had  retired  from  their  midst,  and  descended  to 
the  tomb,  before  they  could  find  the  valor  to  as- 
sail his  work  ;  it  is  a  libel  upon  his  memory  that, 
from  prudential  considerations,  they  did  not  see 
fit  to  utter  during  his  life  ;  but,  although  he  was 
killed  by  the  unkindness  of  the  friends  he  most 
relied  on,  he  has  left  those  behind  him  who  will 
be  prompt  to  protect  his  fame.  By  almost  super- 
human efforts,  such  as  went  far  to  carry  the  most 
distinguished  man  of  the  age  to  his  grave,  we 
have  just  extinguished  a  conflagration  that  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  the  noblest  ship  of  state 
that  was  ever  launched  upon  the  waters,  and  we 
have  scarcely  had  time  to  realize  the  result,  and 
exchange  congratulations  on  our  safety,  when 
one,  more  rash  and  vile  and  frantic  than  the  rest, 
seizes  a  blazing  torch  in  each  hand,  rushes  madly 
into  the  magazine  of  powder,  flourishes  his  fire- 
brands aloft,  and,  bidding  defiance  to  all  conse- 
quences, calls  upon  us  to  imitate  his  example. 
Those  may  follow  him  who  choose,  but,  for  my 
own  part,  on  all  such  occasions  I  prefer  the  hose 
to  the  flambeau. 

"  I  suggest  that  we  should  have  no  more  patch 
work  legislation,  which  will  require  still  further 
agitation  when  this  is  settled  ;  but  let  it  all  come 
at  once,  or  let  it  all  fall  together.  For  the  honor 
of  the  South,  to  preserve  her  integrity  and  good 
faith,  I  would  hope  that  some  Southern  member 
would  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  as  an  ad- 
ditional clause,  to  the  following  effect  : 

"  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  much  of  the 
joint  resolution  of  Congress  as  was  passed,  on  the 
first  day  of  March,  1845,  admitting  Texas  into 
the  Union,  as  provides  for  the  admission  of  four 
additional  slave  States  hereafter,  with  the  con- 
sent of  that  State,  to  be  formed  out  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Texas  lying  south  of  36°  30,  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  repealed." 


A  kind  attention  to  strangers  is  very  grateful 
to  them,  and  generally  commended  ;  yet  few  who 
have  not  been  in  that  situation  themselves,  are 
sufficiently  sensible  of  its  difficulties ;  and  of  those 
who  have  been,  too  many  when  at  home,  are 
ncgligeut  in  that  respect,  DlLLWYN, 
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SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED  GIRLS. 
To  the  Readers  of  the  following  Address. 
The  undersigned  have  purchased,  in  the  City 
of  Washington,  a  large  lot,  with  two  small  houses, 
which  they  hold  in  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  Colored  Girls'  School,  now  under  the  charge 
of  Myrtilla  Miner.  Including  various  expenses 
and  some  interest  on  money  borrowed,  the  cost 
I  'of  the  property  is  $4,300.  The  Trustees  have 
received  funds  to  the  amount  of  $2,500  ;  of 
which  one  thousand  dollars  were  contributed  by 
Harriet  B.  Stowe,  $250  by  Jasper  Cope  of  Phila- 
delphia, $150  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Murray 
Fund;  New  York,  and  the  balance  by  many  other 
persons,  in  various  sums.  To  discharge  the  debt 
incurred  for  the  property  and  erect  a  suitable 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  School,  it 
is  estimated  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  the 
further  sum  of  about  $8,000. 

Contributions  tothisfund  are  respectfully  "so- 
licited and  will  be  gladly  received  byM.  Miner, 
in  Washington,  and  by 

Thomas  Williamson, 
S.  W.  Cor.  of  Arch  and  Seventh  sts. 

Samuel  Rhoads, 
No.  50,  N.  Fourth  st.,  Philadelphia. 
First  Month,  20th  1854. 

[Several  contributions  have  been  received  by 
the  Trustees  from  benevolent  individuals  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  through  the  hands  of  our 
friends  Anna  H.  Richardson  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  and  Lydia  E.  Sturge  of  Birmingham,  who, 
we  believe,  will  gladly  transmit  any  further  sums 
which  kind  friends  in  Great  Britain  may  be  in- 
clined to  bestowfor  the  endowment  of  this  School.] 

Extracts  from  an  Address. 
Dear  Friends, — We  come  to  you  with  no 
array  of  logic,  but  with  words  of  simple  truth. 
1    Will  you  hear  us,  and  "  then  prove  all  things,  and 
[    hold  fast  that  which  is  good  ?" 

The  Second  Anniversary  of  the  "  Colored  Girls' 
1  I  School,"  opened  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
1  j  December  8d,  1851,  has  arrived,  and  it  is  thought 
'  best,  by  those  interested  for  its  success,  to  pre- 
'  sent  to  your  consideration  some  facts  connected 
with  its  establishment.    Two  years  have  been  al- 

I  [lowed  to  pass,  that  we  might  ourselves  become 
'-  fully  satisfied  with  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  and 
s    the  probability  of  its  permanency  and  usefulness, 

II  land  we  are  now  prepared  to  speak  with  a  confi- 
}"  jdence  that  must  be  acceptable  to  all  who  sincerely 

pray — "  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  on 

ie  | earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven." 

The  first  promptings  to  this  effort,  to  educate 
the  free  colored  population  of  the  country,  were 
suggested  by  a  Southern  Christian,  who  une- 
quivocally  asserted  that  this  was  the  truest  and 

10   safest  method  of  relieving  the  country  of  those 

ie   vexed  questions  which  disturb  its  peace  and  agi- 

*    tate  its  leading  minds. 

re      In  this  city  alone,  may  be  found  a  population 


of  more  than  8000  free  colored  people,  not  pro- 
hibited by  any  law  from  obtaining  a  complete 
education,  and  there  may  be  nearly  2000  chil- 
dren of  suitable  age  to  attend  school. 

Two  years  ago  the  Colored  Girls'  School  opened 
with  six  children  ;  the  number  increased  to  fif- 
teen during  the  first  month,  and  during  the 
second  to  forty,  which  has  been  the  average  num- 
ber since  ;  the  school  having  been  limited  to  this 
number  from  the  impossibility  of  securing  larger 
rooms. 

We  can  give  no  pledges  for  the  future,  but  the 
present  'promise  is,  that  when  these  girls  are  ma- 
ture, many  of  them  will  become  teachers,  and  by 
their  refinement  and  good  morals,  exert  such  an 
influence  upon  their  associates,  as  shall  relieve 
the  world  of  much  degradation  and  consequent 
misery. 

Having  been  a  teacher  of  white  children  for 
twenty  years,  I  maybe  allowed  an  opinion  respect- 
ing the  capacity  of  these  colored  children,  and  I 
do  unequivocally  assert,  that  I  find  no  difference 
of  native  talent,  where  similar  advantages  are  en- 
joyed, between  Anglo-Saxons  and  Africo-Ameri- 
cans. 

Shall  the  colored  people  of  Washington  be  al- 
lowed the  instruction  necessary  to  enlighten  their 
minds,  awaken  their  consciences  and  purify  their 
lives  ? 

We  fear  some  will  answer  "  no,"  but  there  are 
others  who  will  say  uyes"  and  to  these  we  ear- 
nestly look  for  aid. 

Friends,  you  are  no  longer  without  a  precedent. 
The  Colored  Girls'  School  has  enjoyed  uninter- 
rupted continuance  and  success  during  two  years, 
with  no  earthly  dependence  save  the  will  of  a 
single  individual,  an  entire  stranger  in  the  com- 
munity to  both  white  and  colored,  with  only  such 
aids  as  could  be  obtained  from  a  few  individuals  ; 
and  no  accommodations  except  the  small  incon- 
venient rooms  which  very  limited  means  would 
afford. 

But  the  Father  of  us  all  kindly  watched  over 
those  whom  He  had  sent,  so  that  both  scholars 
and  teachers  have  been  preserved  in  safety,  and 
"  not  a  sparrow  permitted  to  fall  to  the  ground 
without  his  notice." 

The  majesty  of  righteousness  has  surrounded 
the  school,  and  a  power  unseen  has  guarded  all 
its  ways,  so  that  many  "scorners  have  passed  by 
on  the  other  side,"  and  the  universal  testimony, 
where  truth  prevails  over  penurious  strife,  has 
been  that  "  this  is  right." 

What  has  been  accomplished  by  human  agency, 
has  involved  some  personal  sacrifice,  much  stern 
toil  and  deprivation,  and  all  the  a?V/kind  friends 
have  been  willing  to  bestow.  But  means  to  per- 
fect the  establishment  are  still  requisite,  for  there 
is  a  multitude  to  be  taught,  and  few  compara- 
tively can  read  or  secure  the  means  to  pay  for 
learning.  It  is  literally  a  missionary  field,  as 
truly  as  any  where  light  and  truth  are  required 
to  instruct  and  relieve  suffering  humanity. 
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Parents  often  come,  saying,  "  Will  you  take  my 
daughter  into  your  school  ?  1  cannot  read  even 
the  Bible,  but  I  want  her  taught,  so  that  she  can 
read  it  to  me." 

It  has  often  been  necessary  to  reply,  "  There  is 
no  more  room.  I  cannot  find  space  for  another 
scholar  at  present,  and  you  must  wait  awhile." 
"  But,"  they  urge,  "  my  daughter  is  just  now 
the  age  to  be  in  school,  and  soon  she  must  be  at 
work  to  earn  her  living,  and  help  her  parents  to 
educate  the  other  children."  One  father  came, 
bringing  a  fine  looking  child,  about  nine  years 
old,  fairer  than  many  who  claim  Anglo-Saxon 
origin,  and  presented  her  to  me,  saying,  "Will  you 
educate  my  daughter  1  I  have  so  many  children 
I  can  hardly  feed  and  clothe  them,  much  less  give 
them  learning,  but  I  want  this  one  taught ;  and 
if  you  will  educate  her  you  may  have  her."  The 
answer  was,  "  Yes,  I  will  teach  her,  if  you  will 
not  prevent  her  being  a  teacher  or  a  missionary." 
There  are  constantly  in  attendance  a  number  of 
such  promising  beneficiaries,  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  ten.  This  takes  all  the  charity-pence  from 
the  teachers'  pockets,  for  they  are  entirely  de- 
pendent on  a  low  tuition  for  support.  It  is  fixed 
at  $15  per  annum  ;  books,  etc.  being  furnished 
gratuitously,  which,  in  a  city  of  vast  expenses 
like  this,  where  "  each  one  seeks  his  own,  and 
not  the  things  of  another,"  is  too  low  a  price  to 
afford  even  necessary  comforts  to  the  school, 
much  less  to  the  teachers  who  strictly  guard 
against  any  discomfort  to  the  pupils. 

Publishers  and  other  friends  have  done  good 
service,  by  their  contributions  of  papers,  periodi- 
cals and  books.  A  library  of  about  500  volumes 
has  been  collected,  contributed  principally  by 
publishers  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  Friends 
in  Philadelphia,  which  with  the  12  weekly  and 
semi-weekly  papers,  26  monthlies  and  semi- 
monthlies now  sent  to  the  school,  afford  means  of 
acquiring  general  information,  never  previously 
granted  to  the  colored  people  of  Washington.  All 
these  aid  the  teachers  much  in  awakening  intelli- 
gent thoughts  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  as  have 
also  the  lectures  on  History,  Drawing,  Analysis, 
Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  delivered  by  kind 
friends  in  Washington,  for  all  of  which  we  return 
many,  many  thanks,  expressive  of  our  full  ap- 
preciation of  these  favors,  and  also  our  desire  for 
their  continuance. 

Partial  sets  of  class  books  have  repeatedly  been 
given  to  the  school,  but  the  classes  have  so  far 
exceeded  the  number  contributed  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  expend  from  $5  to  $25  at  different 
limes  to  complete  the  sets. 

From  the  fact  that  the  school  was  visited 
during  the  first  four  months  of  1853,  by  more 
than  one  hundred  persons,  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  by  some  many  times,  we  hope 
a  healthful  influence  maybe  widely  disseminated 
and  prove  beneficial  to  other  localities  beside 
Washington. 

The  rent  of  rooms  is  at  present  $9  per  month, 


fuel  from  $10  to  $12  per  month  during  the  win- 
ter, board  $12,  assistant  teacher  the  meagre  sum 
of  $1G;  the  expenses  being  sometimes  more  than 
the  income,  so  that  often  nothing  is  left  to  re- 
plenish the  ever-wasting  wardrobes.  Could  each 
one  of  the  forty  pupils  pay  promptly  $1.50  per 
month,  the  current  expenses  might  he  met,  but 
some  promising  ones  cannot  pay  at  all ;  some  can 
pay  only  a  part,  and  some  necessarily  put  far 
away  the  paying  day,  so  that  there  would  often 
be  great  scarcity  did  not  "  the  Lord  provide"  by 
the  careful  hand  of  his  children,  whom  He  teach- 
eth  to  "  remember  the  poor  when  they  cry,  the 
fatherless  and  him  that  hath  none  to  help  him." 
We  would  at  this  time  considerately  inquire,  can 
we  be  sustained  in  our  efforts  to  perfect  an  insti- 
tution of  learning  here,  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  people,  worthy  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  embodying  those  religious  principles  and 
moral  teachings,  which,  by  their  fruits,  shall  be 
found  to  purify  the  heart,  rendering  it  "first  pure, 
then  peaceable  ?" 

We  have  endeavored  to  lay  before  you  the 
school  with  all  its  interests  ;  the  efforts  already 
made  on  its  behalf  ;  the  successful  results  ;  the 
difficulties  yet  to  be  met,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
future  ;  and  since  it  appears  that  in  this  incipient 
stage,  the  school  can  scarcely  sustain  its  own  in- 
ternal workings,  and  that  we  must  depend  upon 
the  friends  of  the  cause  to  secure  for  us  a  perma- 
nent place,  and  erect  suitable  buildings  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  school,  our  appeal  is  designed 
for  this  purpose — earnestly  praying  "  our  Father 
in  heaven"  to  enlarge  the  hearts  of  his  children 
to  a  prompt  and  full  answering. 

Faithfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  School. 

M.  Miner,  Teacher. 


WILLIAM  FORSTER. 
The  following  notice,  copied  from  the  North 
American,  furnishes  evidence  that  the  valuable 
and  lamented  Friend  to  whom  it  relates,  was  held 
in  just  estimation  by  others  as  well  as  by  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  Society  to  which  he  belonged. 

Information  has  been  received  here  within  a 
day  or  two,  of  the  death,  at  a  small  village  near 
Knoxvillc,  Tcnn.,  of  William  Forster,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
England.  Mr.  Forster  was  one  of  a  deputation 
of  four  who  came  to  this  country  in  October  last, 
charged  by  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  So-  r 
ciety  of  Friends  with  the  duty  of  delivering  to  the  t 
President  of  the  U.  States,  and  to  the  Governors  j 
of  all  the  Southern  States,  an  Address  which  ]; 
that  body  had  drawn  up  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  e 
It  was  a  mission  of  love  and  charity,  and  was  un-  o 
dertaken,  we  cannot  doubt,  with  a  single  eye  to  t 
the  fulfilment  of  religious  duty.  It  was  no  small 
sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  for  men  like  these,  a 
of  advanced  years,  to  undertake  a  winter  journey  I 
throughout  our  Southern  and  Western  country,  a 
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on  such  a  mission.  They  were  men  of  dignity 
of  appearance  and  demeanor,  and  of  such  evident 
sincerity  of  religious  feeling,  as  to  win  for  them 
respect  and  courtesy,  and  we  are  glad  to  know, 
that  by  the  President,  and  by  all  the  Governors 
they  had  seen,  except  the  Governor  of  Missouri, 
they  were  received  with  the  consideration  which 
was  due  to  them  personally,  and  as  representa- 
tives of  a  body  which  has  ever  been  foremost  in 
acts  of  charity.  They  had  visited  all  the  Middle 
and  Southwestern  States,  and  now  one  of  them 
has  given  his  life,  in  a  manner,  to  the  good  cause 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  died  after  an  ill- 
ness of  a  month,  brought  on  by  the  exposure  of  a 
winter  journey,  at  the  age  of  near  seventy.  To  a 
wide  circle  in  England  this  announcement  will 
cause  the  keenest  sorrow,  and  it  will  seem  doubly 
afflicting  that  he  should  have  died  so  far  from 
home  and  nearest  kindred.  Mr.  Forster  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton,  and  was  a  near  connection  also  of  Eliza- 
beth Fry  and  the  Gurneys.  He  had  travelled 
extensively  on  the  Continent  on  missions  similar 
to  the  present,  and  had  stood  before  most  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  to  plead  for  the  oppressed. 
His  latest  journey  of  this  kind  was  to  Spain,  and 
he  had  twice  before  made  what  are  called  reli- 
gious visits  to  this  country.  Indeed  his  whole 
life  has  been  devoted  to  labors  of  love. 

At  a  time  like  this,  when  so  many  of  our  pub- 
lic men  are  striving  to  advance  themselves  by 
extending  the  area  of  slavery,  it  seems  fitting  to 
call  attention  to  the  self-sacrificing  labors  of  a 
good  man  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  at  length, 
what  may  be  called  his  martyrdom.  Surely  there 
is  a  voice  which  speaks  to  us  from  his  distant 
and  lonely  grave. 


On  the  Importance  of  Educating  the  Children  of 
the  Poor,  Females  more  especially. 

The  want  of  systematic  education  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  forlorn  and  penniless  is  one  of  the 
crying  evils  of  the  times.  At  Westow  Hill, 
Norwood,  900  children  are  reared  in  the  ways  of 
cleanliness,  intelligence,  and  industry.  The  same 
might  be  done  elsewhere,  and  the  good  that 
would  accrue  to  the  community  is  incalculable. 

Every  one  agrees  that  ignorance  prevails  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  that  its  only  corrective  is 
education.  But  some  maintain  that  it  should  be 
religious,  rather  than  secular ;  others,  secular, 
rather  than  religious;  and  others  again  maintain, 
that  the  secular  and  the  religious  should  be  con- 
joined. The  real  difficulty,  therefore,  really 
lies  in  these  conflicting  views  of  religion  ;  for 
every  person,  or  party  of  persons,  has  his  own 
opinions,  and  what  this  party  or  person  thinks 
true,  the  other  person  or  party  thinks  untrue. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  dispute,  since  there  is  no 
acknowledged  umpire  to  settle  the  controversy. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  unfortunate  beings,  who 
are  the  unconscious  subjects  of  this  ceaseless  de- 


bate, grow  up  in  ignorance  deplored  by  all,  and 
fall  short  of  the  blessing  which  all  propose  to 
bestow  upon  them.  No  one  disputes  the  un- 
deniable axiom,  that  every  child,  irrespective  of 
sex,  creed,  or  station,  ought  to  be  educated  ;  yet 
nothing,  comparatively,  is  done  to  promote  it 
upon  an  extensive  and  systematic  scale,  and  the 
consequence  is,  the  evil  is  progressive,  and  goes 
on  multiplying  until  it  issues  in  its  fatal  results 
of  crime  and  practical  infidelity. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  education  the  home- 
education  takes  the  lead  in  importance,  and  de- 
termines the  future  character  of  the  offspring. 
This  is  the  light  in  which  we  behold  woman  in 
her  proper  sphere  of  action.  It  is  the  noblest 
office  which  could  have  been  devised  for  her. — 
With  the  first  dawn  of  thought,  she  determines 
the  future  destinies  of  mankind.  In  after  years 
it  is  impossible  to  obliterate  the  earliest  impres- 
sion of  our  infancy.  Tendencies,  good,  bad  or 
indifferent,  have  been  implanted  before  we  were 
conscious  of  our  existence,  and  they  have  taken 
root  so  deeply,  that  it  is  beyond  all  human  force 
to  tear  them  from  within  us.  Our  tutors  may 
subsequently  add  something  to  our  instruction, 
and  we,  at  last,  may  do  something  for  ourselves; 
but  the  starting  point  of  our  educational  career, 
good  or  bad,  rests  exclusively  with  our  mothers 
and  nurses. 

"  'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind  ; 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined." 

To  educate  the  female  children  of  the  poor  in 
common  school  learning  and  in  the  humble  duties 
of  domestic  life,  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  so- 
cial reform,  as  being  the  future  wives,  mothers 
and  sisters,  and  moral  educators  of  the  succeed- 
ing generation.  J.  P. 

London  Friend. 


THE  CONSOLIDATED  CITY. 

According  to  the  report  made  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1850,  by  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Fernon,  the 
area  of  the  city  proper  is  1402!  acres;  South- 
wark,  5081  acres ;  Northern  Liberties,  320  acres; 
Spring  Garden,  1100  acres;  Kensington,  1238 
aces;  Moyamensing,  1486  acres;  7  Boroughs, 
5384  acres;  12  Townships,  63,000:  total,  74,- 
239  acres.  The  estimates  vary  from  this  amount 
to  77,000  acres.  The  consolidated  city  extends 
from  Darby  creek  on  the  south  to  Poquessing 
creek  on  the  north,  a  distance  of  twenty-two 
miles,  and  up  the  Schuylkill,  measuring  from 
Kensington  about  ten  miles.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  square 
miles  in  the  city.  According  to  the  calculation 
of  the  Consolidation  Committee  in  November 
last,  the  debt  of  the  city,  county,  and  districts, 
was  $14,961,735.  To  this,  $1,500,000  since  con- 
tracted, should  be  added — making  the  aggregate 
near  nineteen  millions  and  a  half.  The  property 
of  the  various  corporations  in  stocks,  real  estate, 
etc.,  is  valued  at  about  $14  000,000.    The  pop- 
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ulation  at  this  time  is  probably  500,000.  The 
assessed  valuation  of  the  real  estate  is  nearly 
$139,000,000. 


Though  some  garden  weeds  are  more  deeply 
rooted  than  others,  there  are  few  that  will  not 
yield  to  a  steady  pull,  every  part  of  the  top  being 
grasped  at  the  same  time ;  but,  if  a  few  only  of 
the  sprouts  be  tugged  at,  they  are  apt  to  break 
off,  and  leave  the  rest  to  produce  a  succession. 

DlLLWYN. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  mail  steamship 
Baltic  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  20th,  and  the 
Europa  on  the  25th  ult .,  bringing  Liverpool  dates 
respectively  to  the  8th  and  1 1th  ult. 

The  Russian  Ambassadors  had  left  London  and 
Paris  and  repaired  to  Brussels.  The  English  and 
French  Governments  were  acting  in  concert  in  all 
respects,  concerning  affairs  in  the  East.  Instruc- 
tions were  to  be  sent  to  Sir  G.  Hamilton  Seymour 
and  Count  Casielbajac,  directing  them  to  place 
themselves  exactly  on  the  same  footing,  and  the 
diplomatic  functions  of  the  two  States  will  be  sus- 
pended in  the  same  manner. 

A  large  army  of  English  and  French  troops  is  to 
be  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Turkey,  and  two  for- 
midable fleets  are  to  be  ready  to  commence  opera- 
tions immediately  on  the  breaking  up  of  winter. 

The  British  Government  has  issued  an  order  call- 
ing on  all  Greenwich  Pensioners,  under  60  years  of 
age,  to  attend  at  the  Pension  Office  for  inspection 
by  Admiralty  officers,  to  ascertain  their  fitness  for 
service. 

A  modification  of  the  Turkish  Cabinet  has  taken 
place.  Riza  and  Achmed  Pasha  have  succeeded 
the  Seraskier  and  Capudan  Pasha,  the  Ministers  of 
War  and  Marine. 

Omar  Pasha  had  crossed  the  Danube  with  a  large 
army,  and  divided  the  Russian  army,  the  right 
wing  of  which  was  at  Krajova,  the  left  at  Galatz, 
and  the  centre  at  Bucharest.  Omar's  object  in  this 
movement  was  supposed  to  be  to  attack  the  rear  of 
the  Russian  army  on  its  march  from  Krajova  against 
Kalafat. 

Great  preparations  were  making  by  the  Russian 
General  for  an  attack  upon  the  Turkish  strongholds. 
Omar  Pasha,  on  the  other  hand,  hail  divided  his 
forces  inlo  three  corps,  and  was  closely  watching 
the  movements  of  the  Russians.  Several  encoun- 
ters between  small  detachments  of  the  two  armies 
had  taken  place,  resulting  favorably  to  the  Turks. 

A  Greek  conspiracy  had  been  discovered  at  Wid- 
din.  A  priest  named  Athanasius  was  the  ostensible 
head  of  the  conspirators,  but  it  is  rumored  that 
proofs  have  been  discovered  connecting  it  with  the 
court  of  Athena.  Forty-four  persons  of  note  in 
Constantinople  aie  implicated.  Important  papers 
have  been  seized  by  the  Turkish  police,  and  the 
plot  has  been  traced  through  Bulgaria,  Smyrna,  &c. 
and  the  principal  islands  in  the  Archipelago. 

The  condition  of  the  Wallachian  peasantry  is  de- 
plorable, the  Russians  having  deprived  ihem  of 
every  means  of  subsidence,  not  leaving  them  even 
corn  for  sowing.  An  entire  corps  of  500  Wallachians 
had  passed  over  to  the  Turks. 


The  combined  fleets  returned  to  their  anchorage 
off  Constantinople  on  the22dofthe  1st  month,  with- 
out having  seen  asingle  Russian  ship  of-war  during 
their  three  weeks'  cruise.  They  were  to  re-enter 
the  Black  Sea  on  the  28th,  having  taken  in  a  supply  t 
of  fresh  provisions.  Two  Turkish  convoys,  with 
men  and  ammunition  for  Varna  and  Batoum.  would 
sail  under  the  protection  of  the  allied  fleets. 

No  reply  to  the  last  ultimatum  of  England  and 
France  had  been  received  from  Petersburg. 

England. — The  Preston  manufacturers  had  re- 
opened  their  mills  and  offered  to  guarantee  constant 
employment  to  all  operatives  who  would  resume 
work  on  the  old  terms.  The  operatives  had  resolved 
not  to  accept  their  terms,  but  to  insist  on  an  ad- 
vance of  ten  per  cent. 

Spain. — Letters  from  Madrid  of  the  6th  ult  state, 
that  a  democratic  conspiracy  had  been  discovered, 
and  that  fourteen  persons  had  been  arrested,  fla- 
grante delicto,  being  a  portion  of  a  revolutionary 
club. 

India  and  China. — Advices  have  been  received 
from  Shanghai  to  12th  month  17th,  and  from  Amoy 
to  12th  month  21th.  Canton  and  Ningpo  remained 
quiet.  Matters  had  resumed  their  usual  course  at 
Amoy.  A  large  portion  of  Shanghai  had  been  des- 
troyed by  fire  by  the  Imperialists.  A  portion  of 
the  revolutionary  forces  had  proceeded  northward 
from  Nankin,  and  had  taken  Tien  Sing,  about  80 
miles  from  Pekin. 

The  Emperoi  of  Japan  is  dead.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  court  goes  into  morning,  and  no  inter- 
course is  held  with  foreign  nations  for  three  years. 

The  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Susquehanna  and  the 
sloop  of  war  Plymouth  were  at  Hong  Kong.  The 
Lexington  was  daily  expected. 

California. —  I  he  steamship  Northern  Light, 
with  California  dates  to  the  1st  ult.,  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  23d 

The  news  generally  is  not  of  an  important  cha- 
racter.   The  yield  of  gold  had  not  been  so  great  as 
was  expected,  and  a  heavy  stock  of  goods  being  in  i 
the  market,  several  large  failures  had  taken  place. 

The  brig  Caroline,  which  carried  out  Capt.  Walk- 
er's expedition,  had  been  captured  by  a  Mexican  ' 
cruiser.  News  from  Ensenada  to  1st  month  17th  I 
had  been  received.  The  marauders  remained  in  i 
camp  at  that  place  awaiting  reinforcements  and  t 
making  preparations  for  a  march  to  Sonora. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Portsmouth  had  been  ordered  ' 
to  Enspnada.  and  a  steamship  was  to  be  chartered 
to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  military  law. 

Domestic.  Congress. — In  Senate  on  the  20lh  J 
ult.,  Senator  Johnson  Teported  a  bill  to  organize  into  " 
separate  territories  the  Choctaw,  Cherokee  and  '1 
Creek  Indian  country.  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  it 
printed.  The  debate  on  the  Nebraska  bill  consumed  n 
the  greater  part  of  the  week.  Senators  Pet  1  it  of  In  ■  p 
diana,  Hunter  of  Virginia,  Butler  and  Brown  spoke  o! 
in  support  of  the  bill,  and  Senator  Sumner  made  an  , 
able  and  eloquent  speech  in  opposition  thereto.  A  , 
large  number  of  petitions  were  piesented  from  the  111 
northern  States,  against  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  I 
Compromise.  Si 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  bill  for  ex-  \\ 
tending  the  pre-emption  privilege  to  California,  u 
passed  on  the  VOth  ult.  •', 

On  the  21st  the  Homestead  bill  was  debated  in 
Committee  of  the  whole  Hnise.     It  was  opposed  * 
by  Deril  and  Smith  of  Virginia,  and  supported  by  f 
Dawson  of  Penna.  and  Smith  of  New  York. 
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"  Liverpool,  Seventh  month,  20th,  1820. 

"  My  dearly  beloved  Wife  and  Children, — I 
am  nearly  four  thousand  miles  away  from  you  in 
body,  but  present  in  spirit.  My  heart  is  full  of 
solicitude  for  you,  that  wisdom  and  prudence  may 
mark  all  your  steps ;  that  whilst  your  hands  are 
employed  in  the  necessary  concerns  of  life,  your 
minds  may  be  inwardly  engaged  to  procure  hea- 
venly food.  My  pathway,  since  I  left  you,  has 
been  marked  with  many  sorrows,  and  I  receive 
them  as  my  necessary  food,  that  I  may  keep  my 
body  in  subjection,  and  that  the  Lord  in  all  things 
may  have  the  praise.  He  has  seen  meet  to  ad- 
minister the  rod,  and  also  has  been  pleased  to 
grant  me  his  sustaining  staff,  to  comfort  and  sup- 
port the  lonely  traveller.  Then,  why  art  thou 
cast  down,  0  my  soul,  as  if  no  sorrow  was  like 
unto  thy  sorrow  ?  Suffering  has  been  the  path 
which  the  Lord's  servants  have  ever  trod  unto 
blessedness  ;  for  1  call  to  mind  the  former  times, 
the  days  of  many  generations,'  and  see  which  of 
them  were  without  their  share  of  suffering.  Nay, 
recollect  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord,  of  whom  the 
Father  gave  this  testimony,  '  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased/ — '  The  just  for 
the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God.'  How 
inexpressible  his  agony  when  in  the  garden,  un- 
der the  weight  of  the  great  work  he  came  to 
finish  I  His  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of 
blood.  Betrayed  by  one  of  his  disciples,  denied 
by  another,  and  finally  forsaken  by  them  all ;  and 
when  about  to  suffer  the  painful,  ignominious 
death  upon  the  cross,  his  language  was, — His, 
who  had  done  no  sin,  neither  was  any  guile  found 
in  his  mouth,— in  that  most  pinching  hour,  His 
solemnly  affecting  language  was,  '  My  God,  my 


God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?'  And,  as  it 
became  Him,  in  bringing  many  souls  unto  glory, 
to  make  the  Captain  of  their  salvation  perfect 
through  suffering,  why  shouldst  thou  think  it 
hard,  0  my  soul,  to  taste  a  little  of  that  cup 
which  thy  Lord  drank  so  deeply  of,  when,  in  thy 
measure,  thou  art  now  engaged  in  the  same  work 
of  gathering  souls  to  God  ?  When  thou  passest 
through  ike  waters  he  will  be  with  thee,  and 
through  le  fires  thou  shalt  not  be  burned. 
Therefore,  take  courage,  0  my  soul,  for  no  good 
thing  will  he  withhold  from  those  who  walk  up- 
rightly. Here  you  may  see  a  little  of  the  travail 
of  the  soul  of  your  husband  and  father.  Second- 
day  morning. — I  attended  Monthly  Meeting  in 
this  city  last  Fifth-day  the  first  time  I  was  able 
to  get  out ;  attended  forenoon  meeting  yesterday ; 
the  afternoon  put  off  at  my  request  till  six  o'clock, 
and  general  invitation  given.  I  opened  with  the 
declaration  of  our  Saviour,  '  Except  ye  be  con- 
verted and  become  as  little  children,'  &c.  Friends 
said  it  was  a  very  solid  meeting,  and  most  of 
those  who  took  me  by  the  hand  had  faces  wet 
with  tears." 

"  Glasgow,  Eighth  month,  2lst,  1820. 
"  Most  affectionately  beloved  Wife  and  Child- 
ren,— Your  favors  of  24th  of  Fifth  month,  and 
27th  of  Sixth  month,  were  duly  received.  I  was 
tenderly  affected  on  hearing  of  your  being  so  un- 
well, and  the  continuance  of  the  affliction  of  my 
dearest  earthly  connexion,  but  hope,  through 
mercy,  when  I  hear  from  you  again,  things  will 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  desire  of  my  heart,  for 
I  never  felt  more  deeply  interested  in  your  wel- 
fare. Many  are  the  prayers  that  ascend,  and  the 
tears  that  flow  down  my  cheeks  for  your  preser- 
vation in  the  pavilion  of  Divine  love ;  that  aone 
of  the  suggestions  of  the  Accuser  of  the  Brethren 
may  be  able  to  move  you  off  the  true  foundation. 
I  have  been  eleven  days  in  Scotland,  and  spent 
five  at  Edinburgh ;  visited  all  the  families  of 
Friends  in  that  great  city,  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ;  had  three  public 
meetings ;  they  were  interesting  opportunities. 
The  Scotch  are  an  open,  kind-hearted  people,  and 
I  frequently  think  I  can  discover  the  counte- 
nance of  a  brother  or  sister,  a  son  or  daughter, 
among  them.  Feeling  quite  clear  of  Edinburgh, 
left  it  on  5th  day  morning,  and  rode  42  miles  to 
this  place.  On  7th  day  visited  all  the  families 
of  Friends,  and  yesterday  attended  meeting  in 
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the  morning,  and  had  a  very  crowded  public  one 
at  six  o'clock.  It  was  believed  there  were  4000 
persons  there  ;  the  prospect  was  an  awful  one  to 
me,  to  see  so  many  of  the  great  and  mighty  of 
this  world.  The  Russian  Minister,  his  consort, 
and  attendants  were  very  near  me.  But  in  a 
little  time  the  power  of  Truth  arose,  and  they  all 
gave  me  close  attention.  To-morrow  I  expect  to 
attend  Friends'  Two  Months'  Meeting  here,  and 
afterward  set  out  for  Aberdeen,  150  miles  north 
of  this.  I  shall  attend  the  Half  Year's  Meeting 
(which  will  be  this  day  week)  if  nothing  should 
prevent,  and  quickly  after  that,  I  expect  to  re- 
turn to  this  place,  and  embark  for  Ireland.  Isaac 
Hadwen  is  still  with  me ;  he  has  been  a  very 
agreeable,  attentive  companion  ;  expects  to  re- 
turn home  when  I  sail  for  Ireland,  and  Edward 
Wilson  is  to  unite  with  me  as  a  companion  ;  thus 
I  am  provided  for.  I  am,  through  Divine  mercy, 
in  good  health;  climate  and  food  agree  with  me. 
I  try  to  attend  to  my  duty  faithfully  through  the 
day,  and  generally  sleep  sweetly  at  night. 

"  Glasgow,  Ninth  month,  6th,  1820. 
"  I  have  got  along,  so  far,  to  my  humbling  ad- 
miration, sustained  and  supported  through  all 
the  conflicts  that  fall  to  my  lot,  for  which  I  praise 
the  Being  that  gave  me  existence.    I  pass  on 
through  hundreds  and  thousands  and  meet  no  face 
I  ever  saw  before ;  none  but  those  who  have 
passed  through  similar  scenes  know  what  it  is  to 
feel  one's  self  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  far 
from  wife  and  children  and  every  near  and  dear 
connexion.    But  all  these  privations  I  would 
gladly  endure,  if  I  may  but  be  made  use  of  as  an 
instrument  in  the  Divine  hand  to  beget  souls 
unto  Himself,  and  my  own  poor  soul  permitted 
to  occupy  some  remote  corner  in  his  glorious 
kingdom,  there  to  behold  more  faithful  spirits  in 
their  acts  of  adoration  ;  or  that  I  even  may  be 
made  a  stepping-stone  for  saints  to  pass  over  to 
glory.    My  mind  is  at  this  time  remarkably  taken 
from  the  world,  to  behold  all  mundane  things 
drawing  to  a  point  of  nothingness  and  vanity. 
'  When  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a 
scroll,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent 
heat,'  I  tremble  lest  my  many  deviations  may 
not  be  done  away  before  that  clay  of  the  Lord 
shall  come,  wherein  I  must  appear  naked  before 
my  Judge.    My  mind  has  been  dipped  into  deep 
feeling  with  you  of  late,  some  of  you  in  an  es- 
pecial manner,  who  I  believe  can  say  with  Job 
formerly,  '  Wearisome  days  and  nights  are  ap- 
pointed me.'    -0,  how  I  travail  for  my  children 
and  grand-children  !  that  they  may  walk  in  the 
ways  of  Truth.    Your  active  minds  have  often 
been  arrested  by  the  hand  of  the  dear  Master, 
and  had  impressions  made  upon  them  which  I 
hope  will  be  lasting.    The  seed  so  plentifully 
sown,  I  believe  has  not  all  fallen  upon  stony 
ground,  nor  has  it  all  been  choked  with  thorns 
and  briars ;  on  the  contrary,  through  adorable 
mercy,  sonic  of  it  has  found  soil  congenial  to  its 


own  nature,  where,  I  humbly  hope,  nothing  will 
be  suffered  to  hurt  it,  in  the  progressive  stages 
through  which  it  has  to  pass  ;  that,  sheltered  in 
the  tender  blade,  and  protected  in  the  ripening 
ear,  by  that  love  which  causeth  the  joy  that  is 
known  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  angels,  the  full 
corn  will  be  nourished  until  ripe  fruit  be  brought 
forth,  to  the  praise  of  the  great  Husbandman, 
and  to  the  exaltation  of  his  ever  excellent  name." 

"  Liverpool,  Tenth  month,  30th,  1820. 
"  My  dearly  beloved  Wife  and  and  Children, 
— With  very  tender  emotions  I  sit  down  to  com- 
mune with  you,  and  although  the  mighty  deep 
now  rolls  between  us,  my  spirit  is  united  with 
yours  in  the  bond  and  convenant  of  light  and 
life  :  thus  kindred  spirits  mingle  in  that  fellow- 
ship which  the  world  knows  not  of,  because  it  is 
only  spiritually  discerned.  May  we  be  favored 
to  keep  in  the  everlasting  patience,  through  all 
the  tribulations  that  may  be  dispensed  to  us  in 
unerring  wisdom,  that,  when  time  to  us  may  be 
no  more,  we  may  receive  an  admission  into  those 
habitations  where  the  enemy  will  cease  to  trou- 
ble and  where  the  weary  will  for  ever  rest.  I 
am  resigned  to  my  lot,  body,  soul,  and  spirit. 
Methinks  I  see  a  hand  removing  all  perishable 
things  from  me,  under  which  I  desire  to  stand 
as  a  weaned  child,  craving  nothing  but  what  is 
quite  convenient  for  me. 

I  arrived  here  last  night  from  Ireland,  in 
health,  and  safety,  through  the  mercy  of  my 
blessed  Creator,  having  .spent  seven  weeks  there 
and  had  many  solid  and  interesting  meetings. 
Last  Sixth-day  morning  we  took  the  steam-boat 
from  Dublin  to  Holyhead ;  there  was  a  lively 
breeze  of  wind  when  we  set  out,  and  it  increased 
to  a  tremendous  gale ;  the  waves  rose  as  high  as 
the  top  of  the  mast,  and  we  were  indeed  dread- 
fully tossed.    I  stood  in  the  cabin  door,  and  held 
fast  by  a  rope,  viewing  with  astonishment  the 
scene.    In  a  degree  of  solemn  quiet,  I  thought 
upon  my  wife,  my  children,  my  friends,  and  my 
home ;  and  my  soul  centred  in  a  deep  repose, 
safe  anchored  on  its  God,  whose  voice  is  mightier 
than  the  sound  of  many  waters.    In  this  situation 
we  continued  for  about  six  hours,  when,  contrary 
to  all  human  calculation,  we  arrived  in  safety  at 
our  destined  port.    I  expect  to  tarry  a  few  days 
with  my  kind  friends  Isaac  and  Susannah  Hadwen, 
and  then  set  out  again  to  the  east  side  of  Eng- 
land.   I  am  in  good  health,  but  feel  little,  which 
is  often  my  lot  when  surrounded  with  company ; 
then  I  retire  inward,  which  is  the  alone  place  of 
safety,  and  sometimes,  while  dwelling  on  the 
steps  which  led  to  this  separation  from  all  that 
I  hold  dearest  on  the  earth,  I  receive  the  inti- 
mation, that  he  that  putteth  his  hand  to  the 
plough  and  looketh  back,  is  not  fit  for  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven  ;  so  I  am  encouraged  to  go  for- 
ward, and  mind  my  own  business,  let  others  do 
what  they  may.    O !  the  world,  the  world,  how 
unsettled,  how  unstable,  how  uncertain  is  every- 
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thing  that  relates  to  it.  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
my  beloveds,  take  care  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity, 
which  worketh  wonderfully  to  frustrate  the  de- 
signs of  a  kind  providence.  It  blinds  the  eye 
and  darkens  the  understanding,  and  thus  men  err 
in  judgment,  and  think  they  are  doing  God  ser- 
vice, when  they  are  gratifying  their  own  crea- 
turely  wills.  The  time  of  our  annual  solemnity 
is  now  approaching ;  how  I  desire  my  dear  wife 
may  not  be  interrupted  with  inconsiderate  com- 
pany !  and  you,  my  dear  children,  be  careful  not 
to  look  about,  nor  suffer  your  minds  to  be  at- 
tracted by  outward  objects.  When  in  meeting, 
humbly  seek  for  the  help  and  strength  of  the 
Lord,  to  perform  acceptable  worship  in  spirit  and 
in  truth-  I  also  desire  that  my  sons,  Nathan  and 
Joshua,  may  be  exceedingly  careful  in  their  busi- 
ness ;  there  have  been  many  sorrowful  failures, 
even  among  Friends.  Now,  in  that  love  which 
neither  time  nor  distance  has  any  influence  over, 
I  bid  you  all  farewell. 

Nathan  Hunt. 

[To  be  continued.] 


GENEROSITY  AND  BENEVOLENCE. 

To  promote  these  virtues,  selfishness,  the  pre- 
vailing evil  of  the  human  heart,  must  be  carefully 
watched,  and  perseveringly  counteracted  in  our 
children,  and  in  our  own  conduct  on  all  occasions. 

Generosity  and  benevolence  are  not  of  a  na- 
ture to  be  enforced  by  authority.  But  we  may 
do  much  to  promote  their  growth  by  our  exam- 
ple, our  influence,  our  instruction,  and  by  the 
judicious  improvement  of  those  natural  feelings 
of  kindness,  which  almost  all  children  occasion- 
ally display.  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  who 
do  not  discover  emotions  of  sympathy  and  pity 
at  the  sight  of  sorrow  and  suffering ;  these  are 
among  the  favorable  opportunities  for  awakening 
their  benevolence  and  compassion  ;  not  only  to- 
ward their  fellow  creatures,  but  to  every  living 
thing.  And  we  should  be  particularly  careful  to 
lose  no  such  opportunity  of  cultivating  this  ten- 
derness of  feeling  among  themselves. 

When  a  child  has  received  an  act  of  kindness 
or  generosity,  an  appeal  ought  instantly  to  be 
made  to  his  feelings,  and  the  duty  of  contri- 
buting in  a  similar  manner  to  the  happiness  of 
others,  enforced  at  the  moment  when  the  mind 
is  in  a  proper  tone  for  the  exercise  of  the  sym- 
pathetic feelings. 

Iu  order  to  promote  sympathetic  feelings  in 
children,  parents  should  uniformly  manifest  an 
abhorrence  of  cruelty,  under  whatever  form  it 
may  appear;  even  when  exercised  toward  the 
most  insignificant  insect.  They  should  also 
watchfully  guard  against,  and  endeavor  to  sup- 
press, a  revengeful  disposition,  not  only  in  their 
children,  but  also  in  those  around  them.  For  if 
a  child  frequently  hears  the  language  of  retalia- 
tion and  mutual  reproach,  can  we  be  surprised  if 
he  displays  an  irascible  and  vindictive  temper, 
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as  his  will  and  his  passions  are  strengthened  by 
age  ? 

The  principle  of  responsibility  for  the  right 
use  both  of  time  and  property,  should  be  fre- 
quently impressed  on  the  youthful  mind.  Teach 
them  that  a  lavish  use  of  the  gifts  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father  is  a  species  of  ingratitude  to  him, 
and  injustice  to  those  of  our  fellow  creatures  who 
need  the  blessings  so  bountifully  bestowed  upon 
us.  Teach  them  not  to  waste  the  least  property, 
nor  spoil  the  most  trifling  article,  as  both  may 
be  useful  to  poor  people.  To  give  the  feelings 
of  commiseration  and  benevolence  a  right  direc- 
tion, they  should  be  exercised  in  good  deeds. 
They  may  be  taught  to  take  care  of,  and  save 
their  clothing  when  past  their  use,  to  give  to 
those  poor  children  who  have  not  sufficient 
clothes  to  defend  them  from  the  cold.  Parents' 
example  in  thus  saving  and  giving,  is  powerful 
in  calling  into  action  those  amiable  virtues  in 
their  children  ! — J.  Mott. 


ON  TRUE  LIBERTY. 

When  we  are  no  longer  embarrassed  by  the 
restless  reflections  of  self,  we  begin  to  enjoy  true 
liberty. 

False  wisdom,  on  the  other  hand,  always  on 
the  watch,  ever  occupied  with  self,  constantly 
jealous  of  its  own  perfection,  suffers  severely 
whenever  it  is  permitted  to  perceive  the  smallest 
speck  of  imperfection. 

Not  that  the  man  who  is  simple  minded  and 
detached  from  self,  fails  to  labor  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  perfection  ;  he  is  the  more  success- 
ful in  proportion  as  he  forgets  himself,  and  never 
dreams  of  virtue  in  any  other  light  than  as  some- 
thing which  accomplishes  the  will  of  God. 

The  source  of  all  our  defect  is  the  love  of  self ; 
we  refer  every  thing  to  that,  instead  of  the  love  of 
God.  Whoever,  then,  will  labor  to  get  rid  of  self, 
to  deny  himself,  according  to  the  instructions  of 
Christ,  strikes  at  once  at  the  root  of  every  evil, 
and  finds,  in  this  simple  abandonment  of  self,  the 
germ  of  every  good. 

Then  those  words  of  Scripture  are  heard 
within  and  understood,  "  Where  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  (2  Cor.  iii.  17.)  We 
neglect  nothing  to  cause  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
come  both  within  and  without;  but  in  the  midst 
of  our  frailties  we  are  at  peace.  We  would  rather 
die  than  commit  the  slightest  voluntary  sin,  but 
we  have  no  fear  for  our  reputation  from  the  judg- 
ment of  man.  We  court  the  reproach  of  Christ 
Jesus,  and  dwell  in  peace  though  surrounded  by 
uncertainties ;  the  judgments  of  God  do  not  af- 
fright us,  for  we  abandon  ourselves  to  them,  im- 
ploring his  mercy  according  to  our  attainments 
in  confidence,  sacrifice,  and  absolute  surrender. 
The  greater  the  abandonments,  the  more  flow- 
ing the  peace ;  and  in  such  a  large  place  does  it 
set  us,  that  we  are  prepared  for  everything ;  we 
will  everything  and  nothing;  we  are  as  guileless 
as  bates. 
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Our  illumination  from  God  discovers  the  light- 
est transgressions,  but  never  discourages.  :We 


but  if  we  stumble,  we  hasten 
and  have  no  watchword  but 


walk  before  Him  . 
to  resume  our  way, 
Onward  ! 

If  we  would  find  God,  we  must  destroy  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  Adam  within.  The  Lord  held 
a  little  child  in  his  arms,  when  He  declared,  "  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  The  sum  of  the 
principal  directions  for  attaining  true  liberty 
without  neglecting  our  duty  is  this  :  do  not  rea- 
son too  much ;  always  have  an  upright  purpose  in 
the  smallest  matters,  and  pay  no  attention  to  the 
thousand  reflections  by  which  we  wrap  and  bury 
ourselves  in  self,  under  pretence  of  correcting  our 
faults. — Extracts  from  Fenelon  and  Guy  on. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
DISCOVERY  OF  THE  LONGITUDE. 

In  the  U.  S.  Gazette,  of  a  recent  date,  we  find 
a  notice  of  the  alleged  discovery  of  a  method  of 
deducing  the  longitude  by  a  common  watch.  The 
description,  however,  turns  out  to  be  only  an 
obscure  and  imperfect  account  of  the  usual  pro- 
cess of  computing  the  longitude  at  sea,  from  the 
observed  altitudes  of  the  moon,  and  the  sun  or  a 
star,  with  their  apparent  distance  measured  on 
an  arc  of  a  great  circle. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  originality  of 
this  discovery,  that  the  JNautical  Almanack, 
which  is  used  in  the  process,  was  first  computed 
and  published,  nearly  ninety  years  ago,  to  save 
practical  navigators  the  trouble  of  making  the 
tedious  calculations  which  this  mode  of  deter- 
mining the  longitude,  without  the  aid  of  this 
ephemeries,  rendered  indispensable. 

The  plan  of  finding  the  longitude  by  lunar  ob- 
servations, is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
John  Werner,  of  Nuremberg,  in  1514  ;  and  that 
Renicrus  Gemma  Frisius,  who  was  born  in  1508, 
proposed  the  observation  of  the  moon's  distance 
from  a  star  as  a  means  of  finding  the  longi- 
tude. 

In  the  beginning  of  1755,  Tobias  Mayer,  of 
<  rottcngen,  sent  over  to  England,  in  MS.,  a  set  of 
solar  and  lunar  tables,  accompanied  with  a  num- 
ber of  precepts  and  explanations  respecting  their 
use ;  among  which  we  find  the  method  of  deter- 
mining the  longitude  by  lunar  distances.  He, 
at  the  same  time,  made  a  claim  for  one  of  the 
.  rewards,  offered  by  acts  of  Parliament,  for  the 
discovery  of  methods  of  finding  the  longitude  at 
sen.  These  tables  were  submitted  to  N.  Mas- 
kelyne,  astronomer  royal,  and  their  accuracy 
tested  by  this  method  of  ascertaining  the  longi- 
tude, on  two  voyages  made  by  Maskelync  him- 
self j  in  which  the  moon's  place  was  computed 
from  the  tables  of  Mayer,  and  the  longitude  de- 
termined by  the  method  now  announced  as  a 
new  discovery.  The  tables  were  published  in 
1770,  by  order  of  the  commissioners  of  longitude ; 
4nd  :i  reward  of  .£->,000  sterling  was  paid  to  the 


widow  of  Mayer  for  his  contributions  to  the  im- 
provement of  navigation. 

From  that  time  to  this,  the  best  treatises  on 
navigation  have  all  contained  rules  for  finding 
the  longitude  at  sea  by  means  of  lunar  distances. 
The  methods  of  Lyons,  Dunthorne,  Witchell, 
Maskelyne  and  Bowditch,  are  nothing  else  than 
various  modes  of  solving  the  single  problem  of 
finding  the  longitude  at  sea  by  means  of  celestial 
observations,  of  which  the  apparent  distance  of 
the  moon  from  the  sun  or  a  star  is  one. 

The  essence  of  the  problem  is  to  ascertain  the 
exact  time  of  day  at  the  ship,  and  likewise  the 
time  on  a  known  meridian,  that  of  Greenwich, 
Paris,  or  Washington  ;  and  the  difference  of 
these  times  converted  into  degrees,  at  the  rate  of 
15  to  an  hour,  gives  the  longitude  required.  The 
common  watch  is  generally  used,  merely  to  con- 
nect the  time,  when  the  lunar  distance  is  taken, 
with  that  on  which  the  observations  for  deter- 
mining the  time  of  day  at  the  ship  are  made. 
Chronometers,  which  are  now  brought  to  a  great 
degree  of  accuracy,  are  used  to  preserve  the  time 
under  the  meridian  to  which  they  are  adjusted, 
and  this  time  compared  with  that  deduced  from 
observations  made  at  sea,  enables  the  mariner  to 
ascertain  the  longitude  without  the  use  of  lunar 
distances.    But  in  this  we  have  nothing  now. 

E.  L. 


THE  NEBRASKA  BILL. 

This  bill  is  exciting  much  attention,  the  coun- 
try over.  It  is  not'yet  through  the  Senate,  and 
according  to  present  appearances,  it  is  likely  to 
hang  there  for  some  time.  Certain  it  is  that  it 
will  not  be  permitted  to  leave  that  body  till  its 
odiousness  becomes  fully  unveiled.  The  South 
begins  to  deprecate  all  responsibility  for  it,  though 
willing  to  accept  it  as  a  boon,  and  supple  politi- 
cans  in  Congress  who  thought  that  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  was 
asleep  or  dead  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  are 
surprised  to  see  it  thoroughly  awakened  and 
aroused.  The  wickedness  of  unsealing  anew  the 
fountains  of  bitterness,  and  involving  the  country 
in  an  agony  of  strife  without  the  pretence  of  an 
excuse,  is  appreciated  even  by  those  who  think 
little  of  the  still  more  detestable  and  abominable 
wickedness  of  opening  to  the  introduction  of  sla- 
very a  virgin  territory  solemnly  consecrated  to 
freedom  by  general  compact.  Many  of  the  news- 
paper press  that  supported  the  fugitive  slave  act, 
denounce  the  bill  and  its  author.  Whatever  may 
be  its  fate  in  Congress,  it  is  clear  that  the  people 
of  the  North — the  free  people  we  mean,  not  the 
serfs  and  hinds  of  party — are  against  it,  with 
their  whole  heart  and  mind,  and  will  mark  its 
passage,  if  it  does  pass,  as  an  era  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

For  our  part,  seeing  that  the  South  has  so  far 
gained  every  thing  by  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
and  that  Southern  meu 


and  the  North  nothing, 
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are  not  only  now  willing  to  accept  from  a  re- 
creant fraction  of  the  North  a  repeal  of  the  com- 
pact, but  to  aid  by  their  votes  in  enforcing  that 
repeal,  we  feel  no  other  regret  at  the  manifesta- 
tion of  their  disposition  in  this  respect  than  what 
naturally  arises  from  the  spectacle  of  the  aggra- 
vated moral  delinquency  which  it  presents.  It 
shows  that  on  this  subject  no  faith  is  to  be  kept 
with  the  North  when  interest  or  opportunity  in- 
vite the  breach ; — that  a  compact,  however  so- 
lemnly contracted,  and  under  circumstances  add- 
ing whatever  force  to  its  obligations,  is  not  re- 
garded when  it  becomes  safe  to  repudiate  it ;  and 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  to  bind  the  pro-slavery 
party  of  the  country  by  any  considerations  of 
honor  or  virtue,  such  as  are  acknowledged  as  of 
prevailing  force  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life. 
The  lesson  which  it  teaches  is,  to  adhere  to  the 
ground  of  principle,  and  submit  to  no  compromise 
which  involves  a  dereliction  of  virtuous  senti- 
ment ;  and  we  hope  the  lesson  is  one  that  will  be 
remembered.  The  Missouri  Compromise  was  the 
first  error.  Had  that  been  avoided  and  Missouri 
admitted  only  as  a  free  State,  the  difficulties  that 
have  since  overtaken  us  would  not  have  occurred. 
The  battle  having  been  fought  and  the  victory 
won,  the  slave  power  on  this  continent  would 
have  been  broken  forever,  and  every  foot  of  the 
National  domain  not  then  organized  into  slave 
states,  would  have  been  kept  clear  of  that  dread 
and  withering  curse,  which  clings  to  every  land 
on  which  slavery  sets  its  foot.  We  should  not 
then  have  been  afflicted  with  that  bill  of  abomi- 
nations— the  fugitive  slave  law — nor  have  been 
subjected  to  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  only 
free  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth  lending 
its  influence  to  sustain  an  institution  justly  con- 
demned by  the  universal  sentiment  of  all  civilized 
nations.  With  this  lesson  before  us  we  trust  that 
the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  North  will  be 
neither  frightened  nor  wheedled  into  any  similar 
compromise  for  the  future.  They  owe  it  to  pos- 
terity, to  patriotism  and  to  humanity  to  stand 
firm  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  to  use  the 
power  which  they  possess,  moral  and  political,  to 
save  the  fertile  regions  beyond  the  Mississippi 
not  yet  polluted  by  slavery,  from  the  blight  which 
it  threatens  to  bring  upon  them. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  non-slave- 
holding  states  are  not  decidedly  averse  to  slavery, 
or  that  they  have  not  borne  with  a  feeling  of  im- 
patience the  obligations  imposed  by  the  Compro- 
mise measures  of  1821  and  1850.  Whatever 
they  may  have  been  induced  to  do  to  satisfy  the 
South  and  for  the  sake  of  domestic  concord,  they 
are  not  less  anti-slavery  in  all  their  feelings  and 
sentiments ;  and  liberated  as  they  will  properly 
deem  themselves  by  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska 
bill  from  all  bonds  restraining  the  free  expres- 
sions of  their  opinions,  and  such  political  action 
as  those  opinions  may  require,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  will  speedily  demand  the  repeal 
of  the  fugitive  law  and  will  exert  the  power  they 
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possess  to  effect  it.  After  that  shall  be  accom- 
plished, the  next  object  to  be  striven  for  will  be 
the  consecration  to  freedom  of  every  acre  of  the 
National  territory,  so  that  no  slave  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  exist  where  the  Congress  of  the  Union 
has  control.  It  is  due  to  justice  and  humanity, 
and  to  the  honor  of  the  country,  that  these  great 
objects  should  be  attained ;  and  we  think  that 
the  means  by  which  they  may  be  attained,  are 
about  to  be  furnished  unwittingly  by  the  forward 
actors  in  the  present  movement.  They  are  re- 
moving the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way,  and 
arousing  into  action  an  energy  equal  to  the  end. 
In  their  anxiety  to  promote  the  progress  of  the 
slave  power,  they  are  blindly  prostrating  the  bar- 
riers which  stay  the  advance  of  freedom.  Look- 
ing only  to  self  aggrandizement,  they  forget  that 
the  people  have  virtue  superior  to  their  own,  and 
omitting  the  moral  element  in  their  calculations, 
expect  results  the  very  opposite  to  those  which 
their  efforts  tend  to  produce.  It  is  thus  that  a 
wise  Providence  shapes  the  "ends  rough  hewn" 
by  folly,  madness  or  ambition,  and  from  the  in- 
tended evil  of  reckless  and  misguided  men  educes 
unexpected  good. — Independent  Herald. 


EXTRAORDINARY  MOVEMENT  IN  SWEDEN. 

From  the  king  to  the  meanest  boor,  the  entire 
nation,  each  in  his  own  way,  seems  to  be  moved 
with  a  laudable  desire  to  effect  the  suppression 
of  intemperance.  The  working-classes,  we  are 
informed,  have  made  a  remarkable  demonstration 
against  the  great  distillery  kings  near  Charls- 
haum,  in  South  Sweden.  They  marched  in  im- 
mense crowds  to  the  distilleries,  refused  the  gift 
of  money  by  the  brandy-makers,  and  demanded 
that  no  more  spirituous  liquors  should  be  made  at 
present.  The  great  distilleries  are  burning  up 
all  the  corn  and  potatoes  they  can  lay  hold  of  for 
the  manufacture  of  this  fire-water,  while  the 
peasantry  are  starving  for  want  of  food.  On  their 
return,  the  "insurgents" — if  we  are  to  call  them 
such — extinguished  the  fires  in  the  boiling- 
rooms;  otherwise  they  did  not  hurt  a  fly. 

In  opening  the  diet  a  few  days  ago,  his  Ma- 
jesty said  : — "  Agriculture,  the  most  important 
branch  of  our  industry,  has  within  the  last  years 
made  the  most  satisfactory  progress.  The  recent 
harvests  which  we  have  gathered  have  not,  how- 
ever, given  a  corresponding  augmentation  to  the 
general  weal.  Wasted  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
fabrication  of  liquor,  the  abuse  of  which  threatens 
to  undermine  the  most  noble  faculties  of  the 
population,  those  harvests  have  not  availed  to  ex- 
clude importation  of  articles  of  consumption  from 
foreign  countries,  which  the  soil  of  our  country 
might  supply  in  plenty,  even  beyond  the  wants 
of  our  native  consumption.  Gentlemen,  it  is 
time  to  pave  the  way  to  results  which  are  more 
conformable  to  the-  public  good.  All  good  citizens 
are  in  this  respect  animated  by  a  sentiment  which 
is  as  noble  as  it  is  patriotic.    I  have  received 
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numerous  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
entreating  me  to  check  the  disastrous  fabrication 
and  the  excessive  consumption  of  that  liquor. — 
Gentlemen,  I  shall  submit  to  you  a  proposition 
tending  to  effect  that  purpose,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  you  will  be  eager  to  meet  my  paternal  inten- 
tions." 

Now  we  are  not  surprised  at  this  agitation 
and  alarm,  acquainted  as  we  are  with  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Drunkenness  has  in  Sweden  at- 
tained its  climax.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary 
fact  that  in  a  country  entirely  agricultural  and 
pastoral,  drunkenness  and  crime  should  greatly 
exceed  that  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
either  England  or  Scotland.  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Sweden  the  commitments  for  crime  are 
1  in  460;  while  in  Glasgow  and  Manchester  they 
are  not  more  than  1  to  5000.  In  Stockholm,  with 
a  population  of  only  80,000,  and  without  manu- 
factures of  any  kind,  the  commitments  are  1  to 
78,  while  the  proportion  of  foundlings  and  natural 
children  in  this  town  is  greater  than  in  Paris, 
itself,  being  more  than  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion. This  fearful  demoralization  is,  however, 
explained,  when  it  is  stated  that  by  an  unhappy 
law,  every  man,  upon  the  payment  of  5s  to  the 
Crown,  acquires  the  right  of  distilling  spirits  to 
any  extent.  In  Sweden  at  this  moment,  with  a 
population  of  three  millions,  there  are  150,000 
stills  in  operation,  in  which  are  distilled  annually 
thirty  millions  of  gallons,  giving  ten  gallons  or 
sixty  bottles,  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  country,  while  in  drunken  Scotland  the  ave- 
rage is  only  eleven  gallons,  or  sixty-six  bottles 
for  the  men  alone.  Dr.  Huss,  of  Stockholm,  in 
a  work  recently  published,  states  that  it  is  a 
common  thing  for  a  working  man  to  consume  ! 
from  five  to  six  glasses  of  brandy  daily,  that  j 
many  habitual  dram-drinkers  will  consume  from  ! 
twelve  to  fifteen,  and  that  he  has  known  some 
who  drank  from  sixteen  to  twenty  glasses.  This 
unparalleled  intemperance  of  the  lower  classes  of 
the  Swedish  population  has  originated  a  terrible 
disorder,  which  he  designates  Alcliolismuss  Chro- 
nicns,  and  states  that  no  fewer  than  139  cases  of 
this  disease  were  treated  in  one  hospital  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year. 

All  success  we  say  to  the  Kingand  hissubjects 
in  their  laudable  endeavors  to  put  an  end  to 
their  national  disgrace. 

We  rejoice  to  find  the  Times  saying  in  refer- 
ence to  the  speech  of  this  temperance  King: — 

"It  is  a  peculiarity  of  spirit-drinking  that  the 
money  spent  in  it  is,  at  the  best,  thrown  away,  and 
in  general,  far  worse  than  thrown  away.  It 
neither  supplies  the  natural  wants  of  man,  nor 
offers  an  adequate  substitute  for  them.  Indeed, 
it  is  far  too  favorable  a  view  of  the  subject  to 
tnat  the  money  spent  on  it  as  if  it  were  cast  into 
(lie  sea.  Yet,  even  so,  there  is  something  ex- 
ceedingly irritating  in  the  reflection  that  a  great 
part  of  a  harvest,  raised  with  infinite  care  and 
pains  on  an  ungrateful  soil  and  in  an  inhospitable 


climate,  instead  of  adding  to  the  national  wealth' 
or  bringing  the  rich  returns  that  in  the  season  of 
famine  it  could  not  fail  to  command,  is  poured  in 
the  shape  of  liquid  fire  down  the  throats  of  the 
nation  that  produced  it,  and,  instead  of  leaving 
them  richer  and  happier,  tends  to  impoverish 
them  by  the  waste  of  labor  and  capital,  and  to  de- 
grade them  by  vicious  and  debilitating  indul- 
gence. A  great  portion  of  the  harvest  of  Sweden 
and  of  many  other  countries  is  applied  to  a  pur- 
pose, compared  with  which  it  would  have  been 
better  that  the  corn  had  never  grown,  or  that  it 
had  been  mildewed  in  the  ear.  No  way  so  rapid 
to  increase  the  wealth  of  nations  and  the  morali- 
ty of  society  could  be  devised  as  the  utter  anni- 
hilation of  the  manufacture  of  ardent  spirits,  con- 
stituting as  they  do  an  infinite  waste  and  an  un- 
mixed evil.  To  this  task  the  King  of  Sweden  is 
about  to  address  himself,  and  we  heartily  wish 
his  Majesty  success  in  the  attempt. 

"  The  man  who  shall  invent  a  really  efficient 
antidote  to  this  system  of  voluntary  and  daily 
poisoning  will  deserve  a  high  place  among  the 
benefactors  of  his  species.  He  will  increase  the 
riches  of  nations  and  the  morality  of  individuals 
without  the  demand  of  any  extra  labor,  or  the 
sacrifice  of  any  rational  or  healthful  pleasure,  but 
merely  by  a  better  distribution  of  those  funds 
which  the  industry  of  a  people  has  created,  but 
which  their  folly  dissipates  in  the  consumption 
of  these  baneful  compounds.  Whether  he  be 
the  occupant  of  a  throne  or  a  cottage — the  king, 
the  preacher,  or  the  peasant — such  a  man  is 
the  great  want  of  the  day  ;  and,  when  he  ap- 
pears, all  right-minded  persons  must  respect  him, 
whether  he  come  in  the  shape  of  a  crowned  head 
or  a  poor  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland." 

The  man  which  the  Times  desiderates  has  al- 
ready been  found.  He  may  make  his  acquain- 
tanceship in  every  house  which  total  abstinence 
has  blessed. — Abstainer's  Journal. 


We  find  the  subjoined  article  in  the  N.  York 
Tribune,  of  the  31st  ult. : 

THE  MAINE  LAW. — FRIENDS'  MEMORIAL  IN  ITS 
FAVOR. 

To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
Senate  and '  Assembly  convened,  the  Memorial 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  in  the 
State  of  New  York  and  parts  adjacent,  re- 
spectfully represents : 

That  the  Society  on  whose  behalf  they  now 
address  you,  influenced  by  the  abundant  and 
painful  evidence  of  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
the  use  of  alcholic  liquors  as  a  beverage,  its  ten- 
dency to  unfit  its  votaries  for  a  proper  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  this  life,  and  finally,  to  deprive 
them  of  a  participation  of  the  joys  that  are  eter- 
nal, many  years  since  prohibited  the  manufacture 
of,  and  the  traffic  in,  distilled  spirituous  liquors, 
and  forbade  the  sale  of  grain  and  other  produce 
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for  the  purpose  of  distillation ;  and  has  more  re- 
cently limited  the  use  of  such  liquors  to  purposes 
strictly  medicinal ;  and  having  witnessed  the 
great  practical  benefits  of  these  provisions  of 
their  discipline,  they  hail  with  gratitude  and  joy 
the  deep  and  wide-spread  conviction  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  that  the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of 
individuals  and  the  best  interests  of  our  beloved 
country  alike  call  for  speedy  action  in  the  pre- 
mises. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  by  some 
of  the  efficiency  of  legal  measures  in  reforming 
those  who  have  long  indulged  in  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating drinks,  your  memorialists  confidently 
believe,  and  respectfully  submit,  that  by  sup- 
pressing the  exhibition  and  sale  of  them,  great 
benefit  would  result  to  those  who  have  not  be- 
come habitual  drinkers;  and  particularly,  and 
most  emphatically,  to  the  millions  who  are  yet 
to  enter  upon  the  active  stage  of  life. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  respectfully  but 
earnestly  ask  for  the  enactment  of  stringent  laws 
to  arrest  the  onward  course  of  this  insidious  but 
potent  enemy  of  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
the  State. 

Signed,  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Representatives  of  the  Society  afore- 
said, held  in  New  York,  on  the  17th  of  First 
month,  1854.  Wm.  Wood,  Clerk. 


RELIGIOUS  WORSHIPPERS. 
A  very  important  document  has  recently  been 
printed  "  by  authority  of  the  Registrar-Gene- 
ral." It  is  a  report  made  by  Horace  Mann, 
upon  the  Census  Returns  of  1851,  as  they  affect 
the  state  of  religious  worship  in  England  and 
Wales.  Copious  tables  are  given,  showing  the 
amount  of  accommodation  provided  for  religious 
worship  by  all  denominations, — the  relative  pro- 
portion of  worshippers  attending  Episcopal  and 
Dissenting  places  of  worship,  and  the  numerical 
statistics  of  each  separate  body.  The  informa- 
tion thus  obtained  is  truly  important,  though  at 
the  same  time  it  is  in  many  respects,  sadly  dis- 
couraging. It  shows  how  much  is  yet  to  be  ac- 
complished in  winning  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  population  even  within  sound  of  the  gospel, 
and  in  providing  accommodation  adequate  to  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  nation.  Out  of  a 
population  of  nearly  eighteen  millions,  only 
6,356,222  were  found  to  have  united  in  the  ser- 
vices of  public  worship  on  the  "  Census  Sunday," 
Third  Month  30th,  1851.  Of  these,  however, 
it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  considerably  more 
than  half  were  those  drawn  together  under  the 
system  of  voluntary  church  support.  The  so- 
called  Church  of  England,  with  all  its  costly  ap- 
pliances of  compulsory  support,  could  only  draw 
together  2,971,258  worshippers,  whilst  the  num- 
ber worshipping  as  protestant  dissenters,  and  un- 
der other  forms  of  belief,  numbered,  3,384,964. 
This  important  fact  is  most  significant  as  illus- 
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trative  of  the  working  efficiency  of  the  two  sys- 
tems, and  encourages  the  hope  that  when  Chris- 
tians generally  shall  be  led  to  perceive  the  un- 
scriptural  character  of  a  State-cramped  Church, 
we  shall  have  a  dissolution  of  the  unwarrantable 
alliance,  and  a  consequent  impetus  given  to  the 
Christian  energies  of  the  entire  Christian  com- 
munity.— London  Friend. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  quote  the  sub- 
stance of  a  letter  recently  received  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, proving  that  our  friends  are  active  and  ear- 
nest in  that  country  in  the  advocacy  of  the 
principle  of  the  inviolability  of  human  life.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  punishment  of  death,  or,  as 
we  deem  it,  legal  homicide,  is  practically  abol- 
ished in  Massachusetts : — 

"  Dear  Friend, — You  ask  what  I  mean  by 
saying  that  capital  punishment  is  virtually  abol- 
ished in  Massachusetts?  I  will  answer  by  giving 
a  brief  history  of  the  matter  :  — 

"In  1850,  while  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Webster 
was  under  trial  for  the  murder  of  Parkman,  the 
public  mind  was,  of  course,  very  much  agitated 
in  regard  to  his  fate,  and  after  his  conviction  ef- 
forts were  made  for  a  pardon.  I  well  knew  that 
such  efforts  were  vain,  and  that  the  only  chance 
to  save  him  would  be  by  changing  the  law.  Be- 
ing at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Senate,  I 
brought  in  a  Bill  to  the  effect,  '  that  persons  con- 
victed of  a  capital  offence  shall  be  confined  in 
the  State  prison  for  one  year,  and  until  the  gov- 
ernor shall  issue  a  warrant  for  their  execution.' 
This  is  the  substance,  though  not  the  exact  let- 
ter of  the  Bill.  When  it  came  up  I  was  confined 
to  my  lodgings  by  illness,  and  in  courtesy  to  me 
it  was  laid  upon  the  table.  As  I  did  not  recover 
in  season  to  bring  it  up  before  the  adjournment, 
the  measure,  of  course,  was  lost. 

"At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  peti- 
tions were  sent  in,  as  they  had  been  for  many 
years  before,  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment. The  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  both  branches,  and  the  petitioners  were  al- 
lowed a  hearing.  I  was  present  and  had  the 
mortification  to  hear  several  orthodox  clergymen 
opposing  the  petitions,  and  giving  theological  ar- 
guments in  support  of  the  gallows.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  hearing  I  got  up,  and  stated  to  the 
committee  that  in  my  view  the  best  course  to  be 
adopted  would  be  to  take  the  Bill  which  I  had 
presented  the  year  previous  before  the  Senate, 
and  report  it  to  the  Legislature.  I  perceived  at 
once  that  the  suggestion  '  took,'  and  in  a  few 
days  the  law  I  have  referred  to  was  passed  by 
both  Houses.  It  virtually,  and  doubtless  utter- 
ly, abolishes  all  capital  punishments.  A  similar 
law  has  been  in  operation  in  the  State  of  Maine 
for  some  ten  years,  and  not  a  single  execution 
has  taken  place,  nor  is  there  any  increase  of  cap- 
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ital  crimes;  and  what  is  quite  important,  the 
theologians,  who  assume  to  be  the  special  guar- 
dians of  the  gallows,  are  not  alarmed  by  it.  Our 
law  has  now  been  in  operation  for  some  two  years. 
No  one  has  been  hanged,  murders  have  not  in- 
creased, and  all  are  satisfied. 

"I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  Dr.  Web- 
ster will  be  hereafter  remembered  as  the  last  vic- 
tim of  the  halter  in  Massachusetts.  By-and-by 
we  shall  without  doubt  abolish  hanging  in  form 
as  it  is  now  abolished  in  fact. 

"  By  incarcerating  the  murderer  in  prison  for 
a  twelvemonth,  the  spirit  of  revenge  dies  out, 
the  people  forget  their  excitement,  and  the  life 
of  the  prisoner  is  saved ;  for  no  governor  in  cold 
blood  will  issue  his  warrant  to  hang  a  man  after  he 
has  been  in  a  State  prison  foraye&v."-Lon.Iriend. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  11,  1854. 

In  our  22d  number  of  the  present  volume,  a  no- 
tice was  inserted  relative  to  a  German  settlement 
in  Texas,  which  appears  likely  to  form,  in  the  in- 
terior of  that  slave  devoted  country,  an  anti- 
slavery  nucleus,  around  which  the  emigrants 
from  down  trodden  Europe  may  cluster.  In  the 
present  number  we  have  inserted  a  short  article 
drawn  from  a  different  source,  corroborative  of 
similar  facts. 

Discouraging  as  the  present  aspect  of  our  pub- 
lic affairs  must  appear  to  those  who  value  the  fair 
fame  of  our  country ;  and  greatly  as  every  philan- 
thropic spectator  must  deplore  the  unhallowed 
combinations  now  laboring  to  extend  the  area, 
and  fortify  the  power  of  slavery,  we  may  ration- 
ally deduce  some  consolation  from  the  reflection 
that,  though  men  may  make  a  covenant  with 
death,  and  an  agreement  with  destruction,  there 
is  a  power  which  can  frustrate  and  nullify  all  their 
unrighteous  conspiracies.  Deeply  and  justly  as 
we  deplore  the  misery  impending  over  the  east- 
ern world,  may  we  not  hope  that  the  convulsions 
prevailing  on  the  east  of  the  Atlantic  will  drive 
many  of  the  hardy  and  laboring  classes  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  the  western  world,  and  to  fill  up  our 
extensive  forests  with  a  population  among  whom 
slave  labor  will  find  no  place. 


Through  the  kindness  of  one  of  our  New  Eng- 
land correspondents,  a  copy  of  the  remonstrance 
presented  to  Congress  a  few  days  ago,  by  our 
friends  in  New  England,  against  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  the  territories  west  of  the  Missouri, 
has  been  received  at  this  office,  and  will  be  found 
in  our  columns  this  week.  The  remonstrances 
previously  published  in  the  Review,  and  the  one 
introduced  this  week,  bear  consistent  testimony 
that  the  Society  of  Friends,  wherever  located,  re- 


gard the  efforts  now  making  to  extend  the  area  of 
slavery — the  opprobrium  of  the  western  world — 
into  the  extensive  regions  now  opening  to  settle- 
ment and  civilization,  with  unqualified  disappro- 
bation. May  we  not  respectfully  ask  whether 
the  numerous  respectable  and  conscientious  pro- 
fessors of  other  religious  denominations  have  not 
also  voices  to  raise  in  opposition  to  the  unchris- 
tian and  anti-republican  measures  now  fearfully 
and  tremblingly  dependent  upon  the  votes  of  our 
Representatives  in  Congress.?  The  Society  of 
Friends  have  certainly  nothing  to  glory  in  ;  they 
have  done  no  more  than  their  duty  as  Chris- 
tians ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  intimate  a  be- 
lief, that  sentiments  equally  clear  and  strong,  if 
thrown  before  Congress,  from  all  the  Christian 
denominations  in  the  Free  States,  would  induce 
that  body  to  stop  and  reflect,  and  eventually  to 
reject  the  disgraceful  and  iniquitous  measure 
now  pending. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Miami  Co.,  Ind.,  on 
the  19th  of  First  month  last,  Benjamin  Davis,  in 
the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

 ;  At  his  residence  in  the  same  County  and 

State,  on  the  4th  ult.,  Thomas  M.  Davis,  in  the 
45th  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  On  the  19th  day  of  the  1 1th  mo.  last,  Ruth 

Davis,  daughter  of  Benjamin,  in  the  23d  year  of 
her  age.  All  members  of  Pipe  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  21st  of  2d  month,  of  consumption, 

Lydia,  wife  of  Wm.  S.  Bates,  in  the  49th  year  of 
her  age,  a  valuable  member  of  Smithfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  Ohio. 

Quietude  was  eminently  the  clothing  of  her 
spirit,  and  with  Christian  resignation  she  patiently- 
waited  the  appointed  time,  when  her  purified 
spirit  left  the  wasted  tabernacle  for  its  eternal 
home,  in  perfect  peace. 


To  the  President,  Senate,  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  for 
New  England,  respectfully  showeth — 

That  being  assembled  at  the  present  time  for 
the  discharge  of  those  duties  which,  as  we  be- 
lieve, are  connected  with  the  welfare  of  our  re- 
ligious body,  and  for  the  support  of  those  princi- 
ples and  testimonies  which  are  inculcated  by  the 
teachings  of  our  adorable  Saviour  and  his  apos- 
tles, we  have  been  deeply  and  sorrowfully  af- 
fected in  view  of  the  bills  now  under  considera- 
tion in  Congress,  by  which,  in  the  establishment 
of  new  territorial  governments,  it  is  proposed  so 
to  legislate,  that  the  area  of  our  country  into 
which  slavery  may  be  introduced  will  be  extended. 

It  is,  we  trust,  well  known  to  you  that  the 
Society  of  Friends  throughout  the  world  has 
long  believed  itself  required  as  a  religious  duty 
to  testify  against  slavery ;  that  no  one  can  hold 
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his  fellow-man  in  this  bondage,  and  remain  a 
member  of  our  society ;  and  that  we  bear  our 
testimony  against  it  on  religious  ground,  irre- 
spective of  any  political  party  or  organization. 

We  desire  very  respectfully  to  address  the 
rulers  of  our  land,  and  to  be  permitted,  as  a  re- 
ligious duty,  earnestly  to  plead  with  them  not  to 
sanction,  by  any  act  of  theirs,  the  extension  of 
slavery  in  our  beloved  country. 

We  fervently  crave  that  the  injunction  of  our 
Saviour,  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have 
them  do  unto  us,  may,  in  all  their  legislation,  be 
felt  to  be  of  universal  application  to  all  classes  of 
our  fellow  men,  and  that  they  may  ever  feel  that 
it  is  righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation. 

We  would  not  weary  you  with  many  words, 
but  permit  us  to  express  our  earnest  desire  and 
prayer,  that  you  may  seek  in  your  deliberations 
for  that  wisdom  which  is  from  Him  who  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  that  acting  in 
his  fear,  you  may  individually  and  collectively 
witness  his  blessing  to  rest  upon  you. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  representatives  aforesaid,  held  in  Pro- 
vidence, Rhode  Island,  by  adjournment,  the  se- 
cond day  of  the  second  month,  1854. 

Samuel  Boyce,  Clerk. 


SPEECH  OF  GERRIT  SMITH  OF  NEW  YORK,  ON  WAR. 
Concluded  from  page  392. 

I  have  already  admitted,  that  there  are  per- 
sons, who  would  wrong  us — who  would  even 
plunder  and  kill  us.  I  now  admit,  that  Govern- 
ment is  bound  to  provide  against  them.  If  on 
the  one  hand,  I  protest  against  stamping  the 
masses  with  the  desperate  character  of  these  rare 
individuals,  on  the  other  hand,  I  admit,  that  we 
are  to  guard  against  these  rare  individuals. — 
But  to  argue,  that,  because  of  the  existence  of 
these  rare  individuals  in  France,  or  England,  or 
any  other  nation,  the  nation  itself  is  necessarily 
disposed  to  make  war  upon  us,  is  to  make  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  instead  of  the  rule  itself,  the 
basis  of  the  argument. 

Whilst,  for  the  reason,  that  I  believe,  that 
there  is  no  need  of  war,  I  believe  there  is  no 
need  of  making  preparations  against  it,  I,  nev- 
ertheless, admit,  that  there  is  need  of  Govern- 
ment, of  prisons,  and  of  an  armed  police. — 
Whilst  I  hold,  that  a  nation,  whose  Government 
is  just  in  all  its  dealings  with  its  own  subjects, 
and  with  foreigners,  and  which  so  far  confides  in, 
and  honors,  human  nature,  as  to  trust,  that  even 
nations  are  capable  of  the  reciprocations  of  love, 
also — I  say,  whilst  I  hold,  that  such  a  nation 
needs  to  make  no  provision  against  war,  I  still 
admit,  that  it  is  bound,  in  common  with  every 
other  nation,  to  have  ever  in  readiness,  both  on 
sea  and  land,  a  considerable  armed  force,  to  be 
wielded,  as  occasions  may  require,  against  the 
Tiostes  humani  generis — the  enemies  of  the  hu- 
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man  race — the  pirates,  that,  both  on  land  and 
sea,  "lurk  privily  for  the  innocent  prey." 

But  what  shall  be  the  character — the  intellec- 
tual character — of  the  men  proper  to  compose 
this  armed  force  ?  No  other  question  in  this 
discussion  is  so  important ;  and,  perhaps,  in  the 
whole  range  of  earthly  interests,  there  is  not  a 
more  important  question.  The  answer,  which  I 
shall  give  to  this  question,  is  a  very  novel  one  : 
so  novel,  indeed,  that,  were  I  not  irresistibly  im- 
pressed with  its  truth  and  value,  I  should  not 
venture  to  give  it. 

The  punishment  of  its  own  offending  citizens 
is,  confessedly,  regarded  as  being,  in  all  its  sta- 
ges, a  most  solemn  and  responsible  duty.  Laws 
to  this  end  are  enacted  with  eonsiderateness  and 
solemnity.  It  is  claimed,  that  none  but  wise  and 
just  men  are  fit  to  enact  them.  Judges  and  ju- 
rors are  considerate  and  solemn  in  applying  the 
laws ;  and  none,  but  the  upright  and  intelligent, 
are  allowed  to  be  suitable  persons  for  judges  and 
jurors.  All  this  is  indispensable  to  maintain  the 
moral  influence  and  the  majesty  of  the  laws. — 
But  how  fatally  would  this  majesty  be  dishonored, 
and  this  moral  influence  be  broken,  if  all  this 
propriety  and  all  this  consistency  were,  then,  to 
be  followed  up  with  the  gross  _  impropriety  and 
o-ross  inconsistency  of  committing  the  execution 
of  the  verdict,  or  decree,  of  the  court-room  to 
the  hands  of  the  profligate  and  base.  Most 
clear  is  it,  that  the  turnkey  and  hangman  should 
not  fall  below  the  lawmaker  or  judge,  in  dignity 
and  excellence  of  character.  I  am  aware,  that 
it  was  once  thought,  that  the  vilest  man  in  the 
community  was  the  most  appropriate  man  for 
hangman.  But  sounder  thinking  requires,  that 
the  hangman,  if  there  must  be  a  hangman,  should 
be  one  of  the  noblest  and  holiest  of  men._ 

Such  is  my  argument — and,  I  trust,  it  is  a 
conclusive  one— in  favor  of  a  solemn  and  digni- 
fied execution  of  the  laws  of  Government  against 
its  offending  subjects.  But  cannot  a  similar,  and 
a  no  less  conclusive,  argument  be  made  in  favor 
of  such  an  execution  of  its  laws  against  foreign 
offenders,  also  ?  Most  certainly.  It  is  admitted, 
that  the  greatest  wisdom  and  eonsiderateness  are 
necessary  in  deciding  on  so  solemn  a  measure  as 
war.  But,  just  here,  the  amazing  impropriety, 
the  fatal  inconsistency,  occurs,  of  intrusting  the 
execution  of  the  declaration  of  war  to  those,  who 
are,  for  the  most  part,  profligate  and  base— the 
very  scum  and  refuse  of  society.  Not  only  so, 
but  it  is  insisted,  and  that,  too,  by  good  men, 
and  by  the  friends  of  peace,  that  the  profligate 
and  base  are  the  peculiarly  fit  persons  to  fill  up 
the  ranks  of  the  armies — the  peculiarly  fit  per- 
sons to  be  ''food  for  powder."  They  believe, 
with  Napoleon,  that  "the  worse  the  man,  the 
better  the  soldier ;"  and  with  Wellington,  that 
"  the  men,  who  have  nice  scruples  about  religion, 
have  no  busiuess  to  be  soldiers."  A  sad  mis- 
take, however,  is  this,  on  the  part  of  the  good 
men  I  have  referred  to.    They  should  insist,  that 
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none  but  the  virtuous  and  intelligent  are  fit  to 
be  armed  men.  Peace  men  are  wont  to  com 
plain,  that  war  is  too  much  honored.  But  if 
there  must  be  a  war,  it  should  be  far  more  hono- 
red than  it  is ;  and,  to  have  it  so,  none  but  the 
intelligent  and  virtuous  are  to  be  thought  worthy 
of  fighting  its  battles.  Of  such  persons,  and  of 
such  only,  would  I  have  the  national  police  con- 
sist ;  that  police,  which  is  the  fit  and  needed  sub- 
stitute for  war-armies  and  war-navies.  Surely, 
they,  who  man  the  vessel  that  is  to  go  forth 
against  the  pirates  of  the  ocean,  and  they  who 
take  up  arms  to  vindicate  defied  justice  on  the 
land,  should  be  men  of  virtue,  and  not  vice — in- 
telligent, and  not  ignorant.  The  wicked  and  the 
vile  will  not  fail  to  justify  their  wickedness,  if  it 
is  the  wicked  and  the  vile  who  undertake  their 
punishment.  But  if  wisdom  and  virtue  are  ar- 
rayed against  them,  there  is  hope,  that  they  may 
be  awed,  or  shamed,  out  of  their  wickedness. 

The  armed  forces  of  the  world  are  looked  upon 
as  a  mere  brute  power.  Composed,  as  I  would 
have  them  composed,  there  would  still  be  an  am- 
ple amount  of  brute  power  in  them ;  but  there 
would,  also,  be  in  them  the  far  more  important 
element  of  moral  power.  I  say  far  more  impor- 
tant ;  for  disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  transgres- 
sors of  the  laws,  would  be  far  more  controlled  by 
the  presence  of  the  moral  than  the  presence  of 
the  brute  power.  Indeed,  the  brute  power  itself 
would  then  be  viewed  very  differently  from  what 
it  now  is.  Now,  it  kindles  the  wrath,  and,  of- 
tentimes, the  contempt  of  those  against  whom 
it  is  arrayed.  But,  then,  commended,  honored, 
sanctified  by  the  moral  influence,  with  which  it 
would  stand  associated,  it  would  be  respected,  and 
submitted  to,  by  many,  who,  but  for  that  associa- 
tion, would  despise  and  resist  it.  The  men  of 
conscience  and  virtue  are  respected  and  feared 
by  their  enemies ;  and  that  their  conscience  and 
virtue  make  their  hearts  none  the  less  courageous 
and  their  arms  none  the  less  strong,  was  well 
illustrated  by  Cromwell's  never-defeated  armies. 

With  my  conceptions  of  the  character  proper 
for  those,  who  are  to  compose  the  armed  police 
of  a  nation,  it  is  not  strange,  that,  I  too,  would 
be  in  favor  of  naval  and  military  schools ;  and 
that  I  would  have  them  far  more  numerously  at- 
tended than  such  schools  now  are.  But  the  mil- 
itary and  naval  schools  that  I  would  be  in  favor 
of,  would  not  be  an  appendage  of  the  war  sys- 
tem. They  would  not  look  to  the  possibility  of 
war ;  and,  of  course,  they  would  not  train  their 
pupils  for  war.  Nevertheless,  they  would  train 
them  for  the  most  effective  service  against  the 
enemies  of  the  human  race ;  and  to  this  end 
they  would  impart  the  highest  scientific,  literary, 
and  moral  education. 

I  said,  that  I  would  have  none  but  the  virtu- 
ous and  intelligent,  for  the  armed  men  of  the 
nation.  They  should  be  gentlemen ;  and,  all 
the  better,  if  Christians  and  scholars  also.  They 
should  be  among  the  most  honored  of  men— 


both  from  their  high  office,  as  conservators  of  the 
public  safety,  and  from  their  intrinsic  merits. — 
But,  alas,  what  a  contrast  between  such  men  and 
the  vast  majority  of  those  who  compose  the  ar- 
mies of  the  world  !  To  that  vast  majority  Gov- 
ernment gives  out  grog,  as  swill  is  given  out  to 
hogs.  From  the  backs  of  that  vast  majority  ma- 
ny statesmen  are  reluctant  to  hold  back  the  lash. 
Of  course,  I  refer  not  to  mere  "  sentimentalists," 
but  to  those  intellectual  persons,  who,  in  the  es- 
teem of  the  gentleman  of  Alabama,  are  alone 
capable  of  rising  "  into  the  dignity  of  statesmen." 

We  often  hear  it  said,  that  the  policeman  of 
London  is  a  gentleman.  He  should  be.  But  if 
he,  who  is  charged  with  the  preservation  of  the 
peace,  and  safety,  and  order  of  a  city,  needs  to 
be  a  gentleman,  how  much  more  should  he  be  a 
gentleman,  whose  office  is  to  care,  in  this  wise, 
for  a  nation  and  for  the  world  ! 

But,  it  will  be  said,  that  men  of  the  elevated 
character  with  which  I  would  fill  up  our  armed 
forces,  would  not  be  content  with  the  present 
wages  of  the  common  sailor  and  common  soldier. 
It  is  true,  that  they  would  not ;  and,  that  they 
should  not.  Their  wages  should  be  several  times 
greater.  But,  it  must  be  remembered,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  one  of  such  men  would  be  worth 
fifty  of  the  present  kind  of  armed  men  for  pre- 
serving the  world's  peace.  Nay,  the  armed  men 
of  the  world  are  of  a  kind  continually  to  hazard 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  said,  that  there  is  no  need  of  preparing 
against  war.  I  add,  that  preparation  against  war 
provokes  to  it,  instead  of  preventing  it.  If  Eng- 
land makes  it,  then  is  France  provoked  to  a  coun- 
ter preparation.  And,  what  is  not  less,  but  much 
more,  each  nation,  having  made  such  preparation, 
is  tempted  to  use  it.  If  these  nations  line  their 
respective  coasts  with  cannon,  it  is  but  natural, 
that  they  should  long  to  try  the  efficiency  of  their 
cannon  on  each  other's  ships.  "  To  what  pur- 
pose is  all  this  waste  ?"  will  be  the  reproachful 
inquiry,  which  they  will  put  to  themselves,  whilst 
they  suffer  this  vastly  expensive  preparation  to 
lie  idle.  If  the  maxim  :  "  To  prepare  for  war 
is  to  prevent  war,"  were  ever  true,  it  must  have 
been  in  those  remote  ages,  when  preparation  cost 
but  little  time  and  money.  It,  certainly,  is  not 
true,  when  much  time  and  scores  of  millions  are 
expended  in  such  preparation. 

But,  to  return  to  the  bill.  I  would,  that  it 
might  be  defeated  ;  and  that  the  bill  for  building 
vessels  of-war  might  be  defeated  ;  and  that  the 
President's  recommendations  for  increasing  the 
army  and  navy  might  find  no  favor.  For  the  le- 
gitimate purposes  of  a  national  armed  police,  the 
army  and  navy  are  already  sufficiently  large. 
What  is  lacking  in  them  is  an  elevation  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  character  j  and  how  to  sup- 
ply that  lack  I  have  already  indicated. 

But,  it  is  asked  :  "  What  shall  we  do  with  the 
surplus  money  in  the  Treasury  ?"  I  answer : — 
"  Use  it  in  paying  our  debts."    We  owe  many 
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honest  debts — and  some  of  them  to  persons  who 
are  suffering  for  the  payment  of  them.  We 
shall  be,  altogether  without  excuse,  if,  when  our 
Treasury  is  overflowing,  we  do  not  pay  them ; 
hut,  instead  thereof,  indulge  a  mad  war  passion 
in  building  ships,  and  in  making  other  war  pre- 
parations. Remember,  too,  that  the  debt,  which 
we  incurred  in  our  superlatively  mean  and  wick- 
ed war  with  Mexico  is  not  all  paid.  I  hope 
that  we  shall  pay  it;  and  not  leave  it  to  posteri- 
ty to  be  obliged  to  pay  it,  or  repudiate  it.  But 
it  may  also  be  asked  :  "  What  shall  we  do  with 
future  surplus  money  in  the  Treasury  V  I  an- 
swer: "Have  none."  We  should  have  none, 
either  by  adopting  free  trade,  or  by  doing  what 
is  the  next  best  thing — raising  the  tariff  to  the 
level  of  a  full  protection.  The  mixture  of  free 
trade  and  protection  is  a  miserable  compound. 
But  it  may  also  be  asked  :  "  What  shall  we  then 
do  for  means  to  carry  on  the  Government  ?" — 
I  answer,  that,  when  we  shall  no  longer  have 
war  to  support,  and  are  weaned  from  the  extrav- 
agances and  follies  which  are  cherished  and  be- 
gotten by  that  dazzling  and  bewitching  and  be- 
fooling barbarism,  it  will  not  cost  more  than  one 
tenth  as  much,  as  it  now  does,  to  defray  the  cost 
of  administering  Government ;  and  that  tenth 
the  people  will  be  willing  to  be  directly  taxed  for. 

But  I  have  consumed  the  most  of  my  hour, 
and  must  close.  Do  not  pass  any  of  these  war 
bills.  Do  not  so  cruel,  so  foolish,  so  wicked  a 
thing.  Cruel  it  will  be  to  the  poor,  who  will 
have  to  pay  these  millions  of  fresh  taxes  ;  for, 
remember,  Sir,  that  it  is  they  who  have  to  pay 
them.  The  toiling  poor  are  the  only  creators  of 
wealth.  Such  as  ourselves  are  but  the  conduits 
of  wealth.  Foolish  it  will  be,  because  the  more 
you  expend  in  this  wise,  the  more  will  it  be  felt 
necessary  to  expend;  and  because  the  more  you 
seek  to  protect  your  country  in  this  wise,  the  less 
will  she  be  protected.  Wicked  it  will  be,  be- 
cause war,  in  all  its  phases,  is  one  of  the  most 
horrid  crimes  against  God  and  man. 

I  have  made  my  appeals,  Sir,  in  the  name  of 
reason  and  religion,  both  of  which  condemn  war. 
Let  not  these  appeals,  which  are  made  to  a  high- 
er nature — to  all  that  is  pure,  and  holy,  and  sub- 
lime within  us — be  overborne  by  the  counter  ap- 
peals, which  are  made  in  the  name  of  a  vulgar 
patriotism,  and  which  are  all  addressed  to  our 
lower  nature — to  our  passion,  pride,  and  preju- 
dice— our  love  of  conquest,  and  power,  and  plun- 
der. 

There  is,  just  now,  an  opportunity  for  Congress 
to  do  abetter  thins:  than  to  indulge  and  foment 
the  spirit  of  war.  Our  Government,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, is  negociating  a  commercial  treaty  with 
England.  From  what  I  learn  of  its  provisions, 
I  rejoice  in  it.  I  trust,  that  it  will  be  consum- 
mated, and  go  into  full  effect.  It  will  well  dis- 
pose of  the  fishery  difficulties.  It  will  open  to 
us  reciprocal  free  trade,  in  natural  productions, 
with  the  British  North  American  Provinces ;  and 
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so  lead  the  way  for  our  reciprocal  free  trade  with 
those  Provinces  injall  productions — in  the  works 
of  men's  hands,  as  well  as  in  the  fruits  of  God's 
earth  ;  and  so  lead  the  way,  I  may  add,  for  such 
unrestricted  trade  between  ourselves  and  other 
countries  also.  I  regret  that  our  Government 
has,  hitherto,  been  so  slow  to  embrace  the  libe- 
ral overtures  of  our  northern  neighbors.  I  trust, 
that  no  sectional,  or  other  unworthy  jealousies 
will  avail  to  hold  us  back,  any  longer,  from  em- 
bracing these  overtures.  Let  not  Maine  fear  a 
new  competition  in  lumber  and  ship-building ; 
nor  Pennsylvania  in  coal ;  nor  Ohio  in  wheat. 
These  States  will  lose  nothing  in  these  respects ; 
and,  if  they  should  lose  anything  their  loss  will 
be  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  with  their  rich 
gain  from  free  trade  in  natural  productions  with 
a  country  whose  trade  with  us  has  doubled  in  the 
last  seven  years,  and  our  exports  to  which  are 
double  her  exports  to  us.  Her  trade  with  us  in 
1852  amounted  to  nearly  seventeen  millions  of 
dollars.  And  let  not  the  unworthy  cavil  be  re- 
peated, that  these  Provinces  offer  us  free  trade 
in  natural  productions  only.  How  could  they 
carry  on  their  Governments,  were  they  to  con- 
sent to  free  trade  in  all  productions  ?  Is  it  said, 
that  they  could  by  direct  taxation  ?  But  it  does 
not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  a  Tariff  nation  like  ours 
to  say  so.  I  repeat  it — I  rejoice  in  this  treaty. 
To  accomplish  such  a  blessing  for  our  own  coun- 
try, for  the  British  Provinces,  and  for  the  world, 
will  be  an  imperishable  honor  to  this  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  am  informed,  that  our  Government  is  nego- 
ciating a  commercial  treaty  with  France  also. 
Now,  how  happy  if  this  House  would  use  its 
great  influence  to  get  inserted  in  both  these  trea- 
ties an  arbitration  clause — a  clause  submitting  in- 
ternational disagreements  to  a  wise,  disinterested, 
peaceful  arbitrament !  How  happy,  if  this 
House  would  pass  a  resolution  to  this  effect ! — 
An  arbitration  clause  in  our  treaties  with  those 
nations  would  render  war  between  them  and  us 
well  nigh  morally  impossible.  And  such  a  clause 
would  prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment  of 
an  international  court — that  great  desideratum  of 
the  world.  Would  that  our  country  might  par- 
ticipate most  promptly  and  most  largely  in  the 
glory  of  achieving  that  desideratum !  We  have 
already  the  village  court,  and  the  district  court, 
and  the  state  court,  and  the  national  court !  and, 
were  it  proposed  to  abolish  one  of  these  courts, 
and  to  let  differences  between  men  take  their  own 
course,  and  run  into  violence  and  bloodshed,  such 
proposition  would  be  regarded  as  a  proposition 
to  return  to  barbarism.  But,  Sir,  I  trust  that 
the  day  is  near  at  hand,  when  it  will  be  thought 
to  be  barbarous  not  to  have  an  international 
court. 

Sir,  I  have  done.  Rapidly,  very  rapidly,  has 
the  world  advanced  in  civilization,  the  last  forty 
years.  The  great  reason  why  it  has,  is,  that, 
during  this  period,  it  has  been  comparatively  ex- 
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empt  from  the  curse  of  war.  Let  the  world  con- 
tinue to  advance  thus  rapidly  in  civilization ; 
and  let  our  nation  continue  to  advance  with  it. 
During  these  forty  years,  our  nation  has  gene- 
rally gone  forward  in  the  cause  of  peace.  In  its 
war  with  Mexico,  it  took  a  wide  step  backward. 
God  grant  that  it  may  never  take  another  step 
backward,  in  this  cause !  God  grant,  that,  in 
respect  to  this  dear  and  sacred  cause,  our  nation 
may  adopt  the  motto  on  one  side  of  the  standard 
of  the  immortal  Hampden :  "  Nulla  vestigia 
retrorsum  " — no  steps  backward  :  and,  having 
done  this,  it  will  have  good  ground  to  hope  for 
its  realization  of  the  blessing  of  the  motto  on 
the  other  side  of  that  patriot's  standard :  "  God 
with  us." 

Pass  these  war  bills,  Sir,  and  carry  out  the 
President's  recommendations,  and  you  will  con- 
tribute to  roll  along  that  deep  and  broad  stream 
of  sin  and  sorrow,  which  war  has  rolled  down 
through  every  age  of  the  world.  But  defeat 
these  bills,  and  frown  upon  these  recommenda- 
tions, and  there  will  be  joy  on  earth  and  joy  in 
heaven. 


THE  GERMANS  IN  TEXAS. 

We  have  received  recently  files  of  papers  and 
private  letters  from  Western  Texas,  which  de- 
velope  a  somewhat  important  movement  in  pro- 
gress. It  is  well  known  that  the  Germans  have 
been  tending  in  considerable  numbers,  of  late 
years,  towards  the  fertile  plateau  lands  of  West- 
ern Texas.  The  genial  climate  and  the  mingled 
fruits  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  zones  natu- 
rally tempt  such  a  people  thither.  The  country 
is  easy  of  access  from  the  Gulf,  and  above  all,  to 
the  German — the  freeman  need  not  work  side  by 
side  with  the  slave.  To  those  fertile  fields  sla- 
very has  not  yet  penetrated  in  force.  Our  cor- 
respondent informs  us  that  in  the  town  where  he 
is  visiting,  San  Antonia  de  Bexar,  there  are 
thousands  of  Germans  doing  all  the  mechanical 
work,  and  even  the  plantation  labor  of  the  coun- 
try around.  A  thousand  bales  of  cotton  have 
been  raised  and  picked  in  one  little  district  by 
Germans  alone  !  German  labor  is  found  to  be 
cheaper,  and,  of  course,  far  more  thorough,  than 
slave  labor.  Everything  indicates,  he  states,  a 
prosperous,  thriving  community.  Schools  and 
churches  are  being  built ;  the  rowdy,  idle  habits 
of  Eastern  Texas  are  not,  comparatively,  visible, 
and  a  spirited  Anti-Slavery  press  is  sustained. 
In  other  words,  a  settlement  of  freedom  is  grow- 
ing up  almost  in  the  heart  of  a  Slave  state  !— 
The  German  papers  which  our  informant  sends 
bear  out  the  same  account.  They  are  large, 
handsomely  printed  sheets,  essentially  "Free 
Soil"  in  tone,  containing  in  these  numbers  seve- 
ral extracts  on  the  duty  of  foreigners  in  our  coun- 
try towards  slavery.  Who  knows,  says  our  cor- 
respondent, that  a  free  Puszta  State  may  not,  in 
a  few  years,  spring  up  here  in  Western  Texas? 


To  the  friends  of  free  labor  at  the  North,  such 
news  as  this,  in  the  present,  aspect  of  affairs, 
comes  like  a  voice  of  encouragement. — N.  Y. 

Daily  Times. 


THE  PLANET  VENUS 

Which  for  some  months  past  has  been  so  bril- 
liantly shining  in  the  south-west,  comes  to-mor- 
row into  a  line,  or  into  inferior  conjunction  with 
the  sun,  and  therefore  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  will  not  be  visible  in  the  evening.  Beau- 
tiful as  the  light  of  this  planet  always  is,  it  has 
seemed  to  us,  since  the  beginning  of  January, 
even  more  so  than  usual.  But,  nearly  simulta- 
neously with  the  disappearance  of  this  luminary 
from  the  western  sky,  Mars  appears  in  the  east, 
its  opposition  having  taken  place  on  the  26th. 
These  oppositions  occur  at  intervals  of  about  two 
years,  and  as  this  planet,  when  most  remote,  is 
about  240  millions  of  miles  from  the  earth,  and 
when  nearest  only  one  fifth  of  that,  distance,  the 
change  in  its  apparent  size  and  light  is  of  course 
very  great.  Nevertheless,  although  now  at  the 
least  distance  from  us  that  it  will  be,  until  1856, 
the  planet  is  not  as  near  as  it  was  in  the  opposi- 
tions that  happened  some  years  since.  It  is, 
however,  very  conspicuous  in  the  east,  shining 
with  a  deep  red  light,  and  rising  as  the  sun  sets. 
— Boston  Journal  of  Id  mo.  27th. 

The  writer  of  this  notice,  has  been  a  little  too 
careless  in  his  statements.  The  planet  Mars  re- 
turns to  its  opposition  at  a  mean  interval  of  780 
days;  and  its  distance,  when  greatest,  may 
be  set  down  254,847,000  miles;  when  least 
64,847,000,  or  a  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  its 
greatest.  Of  course  the  light  which  it  now  re- 
flects upon  us  is  nearly  sixteen  times  as  great  as 
when  in  cojunction  with  the  sun. 

SUGGESTIVE  COMPARISONS. 

Cost  of  Education  versus  the  cost  of  War' Sys- 
tem.— There  are  in  the  United  States,  234  col- 
leges, with  1651  teachers,  27,159  students,  and 
an  annual  income  of  $152,314  from  endowments; 
$15,485  from  taxation;  $184,549  from  public 
funds;  and  §1,264,280  from  other  sources;  mak- 
ing, in  all,  $1,916,628.  Of  public  schools,  for 
common  and  academic  education,  there  are 
80,991,  with  92,000  teachers,  3,454,173  pupils, 
and  an  income  of  $182,594  from  endowments, 
$1,686,414  from  taxes,  $2,574,669  from  public 
funds,  and  $2,147,853  from  all  other  sources ; 
reaching  a  total  of  §9,591,530.  Add  the  first 
sum  total,  and  we  find  an  expenditure,  for  popu- 
lar education  in  all  its  departments,  of  $11,508,- 
158. 

Here  are  eleven  millions  and  a  half  of  money 
spent  in  educating  twenty-four  milllions  of  peo- 
ple; and  how  much  meanwhile  does  our  economi- 
cal war  system  cost  in  a  time  of  peace?    As  the 
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militia,  enrolling  now  more  than  2,000,000  men 
as  liable  to  militai-y  service  on  demand  from  the 
State,  is  our  system  of  preparation  for  war,  we 
spend  upon  this,  in  one  way  and  another,  several 
times  as  much  as  the  general  government  pays 
for  our  little  navy  and  standing  army.  But  how 
much  do  these  alone,  together  with  their  neces- 
sary incidents,  cost  our  republic  ?  With  a  popu- 
lation of  12,866,000  in  1830,  and  of  17,069,900 
in  1840,  we  spent  from  the  national  treasury  for 
war  purposes  in  peace,  an  average  of  $20,417,- 
000  a  yearj  during  the  eight  years  preceding 
1844,  and  of  $21,329,000  a  year  from  1835  to 
1840  inclusive.  For  the  last  twenty  years  the 
annual  cost  of  our  preparations  for  war,  has 
averaged  more  than  twenty  millions  a  year  by 
the  general  government  alone ;  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  our  entire  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion, common,  academic  and  collegiate,  has 
meanwhile  cost  the  nation.  Add  twice  or  tb  rice 
as  much  more  for  the  various  expenses  of  our 
militia  system,  and  we  shall  find  that  our  pre- 
parations for  war  in  a  time  of  peace,  have  cost 
from  five  to  seven  times  as  much  as  the  education 
of  our  people. 

Here  is  our  own  war-system  in  contrast  with 
our  system  of  popular  education  ;  the  people's 
preparations  for  war,  and  their  educational  train- 
ing to  be  useful,  thriving  and  happy.  Just  look 
at  the  cost  and  the  results  in  the  two  cases. 
Which  expenditure  is  the  wisest;  which  produc- 
tive of  the  most  valuable  results  ? — Advocate  of 
Peace. 


SLAVERY  IN  NEBRASKA. 

Almost  every  advocate  North  or  South,  of 
Douglas's  Nebraska  bill,  endeavors  to  create  an 
impression  in  the  Northern  mind,  that  the  ques- 
tion now  pending  pertains  to  the  realm  of  abstrac- 
tion— that  Slavery  will  not  actually  be  estab- 
lished in  Nebraska,  even  though  the  Missouri 
Restriction  be  rescinded. 

Now  we  believe  not  only  that  Slavery  will  go 
there,  if  legally  permitted,  but  that  it  is  very 
likely  to  extend  thence  into  New  Mexico  and 
Utah,  if  Douglas's  bill  shall  prevail.  So  long 
as  Nebraska  shall  be  consecrated  to  Freedom  by 
the  maintenance  of  the  Missouri  Restriction,  we 
have  little  fear  that  Slavery  will  cross  the  west 
line  of  Missouri  in  any  force.  The  slaveholder 
who  undertakes  to  move  his  human  chattels  west- 
ward from  Missouri  to  Utah,  or  New  Mexico, 
forfeits  his  legal  control  over  them  the  moment 
their  feet  press,  with  his  consent,  the  Free  Soil 
of  Nebraska.  Here  is  the  breakwater  which  has 
thus  far  shielded  our  New  Territories  from  the 
blight  of  human  bondage.  But  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  subverts  all  this  and 
affixes  a  new  meaning  to  the  Compromise  of  1850. 
It  transforms  the  peril  of  Slavery  extension  from 
one  remote  and  ideal  to  one  present  and  actual. 
In  effect,  Douglas's  bill,  in  repudiating  the  Com- 


promise of  1820,  repudiates  the  vitality  of  that 
of  1850  as  well. 

They  who  assert  that  Slavery  will  not  go  into 
Nebraska  if  the  door  be  opened  for  it  and  held 
open,  defy  the  lessons  of  history.  Climate,  soil, 
production — in  fact  everything  whereon  they  base 
their  assumption — are  the  same  in  Nebraska  as 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  both  of  which  were  only 
saved  to  Free  Labor  by  the  determined  action  of 
Congress.  With  regard  to  Ohio,  the  facts  are  as 
follows  :  On  the  assembling  in  1802,  of  the  Con- 
vention which  formed  the  first  State  Constitution 
of  that  State  a  Committee  of  nine  was  chosen  to 
draw  up  a  Bill  of  Rights — John  W.  Brown 
being  Chairman.  Mr.  Brown  at  once  produced 
a  cut-and-dried  section  containing  the  following 
clause;  11  No  person  shall  be  held  in  Slavery,  if 
a  male,  after  he  is  thirty-five  years  of  age  ;  and, 
if  a  female,  after  twenty-five  years  of  age." 
Judge  Ephraim  Cutler,  a  Federalist  from  Wash- 
ington County,  demurred  to  this,  and  asked  time 
to  prepare  a  substitute.  He  was  allowed  till  next 
morning,  when  he  presented  to  the  Committee 
an  Anti-Slavery  clause,  which,  after  considerable 
discussion  was  carried,  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four, 
and  thereupon  reported  and  embodied  in  the 
State  Constitution,  where  it  still  stands.  Judge 
Cutler  afterward  learned  from  Gov.  Worthington 
and  (since)  Gov.  Jere.  Morrow,  that  the  attempt 
to  engraft  a  limited  Slavery  on  the  institutions  of 
Ohio  was  prompted  or  backed  by  a  strong  influ- 
ence, including  that  of  the  then  President, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  always  anti-Slavery  in  the- 
ory, but  generally  pro-Slavery  in  practice.  Gov. 
Worthington  afterward  informed  Judge  Cutler 
that  President  Jefferson  had  conversed  with  him 
on  the  subject  the  previous  winter,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  a  limited  tenure  of  Slavery  might  be 
legalized  in  the  proposed  Ohio  Constitution,  as 
any  exclusion  of  Slavery  11  would  operate  against 
the  interests  of  those  who  wished  to  emigrate  from 
the  Slave  States  to  Ohio."  [Fifty  years  ahead 
of  Badger,  you  see  V]  So  Gov.  Morrow  has  stated 
that,  when  he  went  to  the  Federal  Capital  the 
next  winter  as  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
new  State,  President  Jefferson  in  conversation 
with  him  objected  to  the  Judiciary  feature  of  the 
Ohio  Constitution  and  also  to  its  prohibition  of 
Slavery.  "  Mr.  Jefferson  thought,"  said  Gov. 
Morrow,  that  it  would,  have  been  more  judicious 
to  have  admitted  Slavery  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod.'* [For  these  facts  we  are  indebted  to  a 
deeply  interesting  "  Funeral  Discourse  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Ephraim  Cut- 
ler, delivered  at  Warren,  Washington  Co.,  Ohio, 
July  24  1853,  by  Prof  E.  B.  Andrews  of  Ma- 
rietta College."]  Bear  in  mind  that  this  narrow 
escape  from  Slavery  was  made  by  Ohio  after 
several  years'  efficient  protection  as  a  Territory 
by  the  immortal  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  in  spite 
of  her  relatively  high  latitude  and  climate  abso- 
lutely precluding  the  culture  of  Rice,  Cotton  or 
Sugar. 
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With  regard  to  Indiana  the  facts  are  even 
more  instructive.  On  the  8th  Feb.,  1803,  the 
following  letter  was  laid  before  the  House  of 
Representatives,  viz  : 

"  In  Convention,  Vincennes,  J 
Indiana  Territory,  28th  Dec.  1802.  \ 
"  Sir  :  The  people  of  the  Indiana  Territory  having 
by  their  representatives  in  general  Convention  assem- 
bled, determined  to  suspend  for  a  term  of  years  the 
operation  of  the  sixth  article  of  compact  between  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  the  Territory,  1  have 
the  honor  herewith  to  inclose  you  for  the  information 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  instrument  decla- 
tory  of  their  consent. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  perfect  respect, 
"  Sir,  your  humble  servant 

William  Henry  Harrison, 
President  and  Delegate  from  the  County  of  Knox. 
"  To  the  Honorable  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States.    By  order  of  the 
Convention." 

The  letter  inclosed  a  formal  vote  of  the  Con- 
vention, consenting,  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Territory,  to  the  suspension,  for  the  space 
of  ten  years,  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  compact, 
from  the  date  of  an  act  of  Congress  "giving 
their  consent  to  the  suspension  of  said  article." 

The  article  which  the  Territory  tbus  asked 
might  be  suspended  for  ten  years  (practically  for 
ever,)  was  the  following  : 

"  Art  VI.  There  shall  be  neither  Slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude  in  said  Territory  otherwise  than 
in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted." 

In  addition  to  the  formal  vote  of  assent,  the 
Convention  also  presented  to  Congress  a  petition 
signed  per  order  by  the  President,  Gen.  Harri- 
son, declaring  that  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Territory,  being  of  opinion  that  the  sixth 
article  had  been  prejudicial  to  their  interests,  had 
requested  the  Governor  to  call  a  Convention  of 
Delegates,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  sense  of 
the  whole  people  on  "  a  subject  to  them  so  inter- 
esting." The  petition  then  goes  on  to  state  the 
injury  resulting  from  the  Article,  as  it  prevents 
slaveholders  from  settling  in  the  Territory,  &c.  &c. 

We  may  remark,  that  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory asked  for  the  removal  of  the  restriction  as 
a  boon,  not  claiming  it  as  a  right.  This,  it  must  be 
recollected,  was  during  the  administration  of 
Jefferson,  and  no  Presidential  candidate  had  yet 
discovered  that  the  constitution  had  deprived 
Congress  of  power  to  legislate  for  the  Territories 
and  had  rendered  the  Territories  free  and  Inde- 
pendent sovereignties. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Indiana  Convention 
were  referred  to  a  Committee,  consisting  of  John 
Randolph,  (Chairman,)  and  Robert  Williams,  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Griswold  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mor- 
ris of  Vermont,  and  Mr.  Hoge  of  Pennsylvania. 
On  the  2d  of  March,  the  Committee  reported  : 
"  That  the  rapid  population  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
sufficiently  evinces,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee, 
that  the  labor  of  slaves  is  not  necessary  to  promote 
the  growth  and  settlement  of  colonies  in  that  region. 
That  this  labor,  demonstrably  the  dearest  of  any, 
can  only  be  employed  to  advantage  in  the  cultivation 
of  products  more  valuable  than  any  known  to  that 


quarter  of  the  United  States.  That  the  Committeedeem 
it  highly  dangerous  and  inexpedient  to  impair  a  pro- 
vision wisely  calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  North  Wfstern  country,  and  to  give 
strength  and  security  to  that  extensive  frontier.  In 
the  salutary  operation  of  that  sagacious  and  benevo- 
lent restraint,  it  is  believed  that  the  inhabitants  of  In- 
diana will  at  no  distant  day,  find  ample  remuneration 
for  a  temporary  privation  of  labor  and  emigration. 

Here  again  we  find  the  Committee,  including 
their  slaveholding  Chairman,  utterly  oblivious  of 
the  Cass  doctrine  that  the  Territories  are  inde- 
pendent of  Congress.  Congress  itself  was  equally 
regardless  of  the  doctrine ;  and  so  far  from  re-  i 
moving  "the  sagacious  and  benevolent  restraint," 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  inhabitants,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  jour- 
nal that  any  motion  was  ever  made  or  any  vote 
ever  taken  to  suspend  or  repeal  the  Vlth  Article. 
The  anticipations  of  the  Committee  have  been 
fully  realized,  and  the  State  of  Indiana  has  now 
cause  to  rejoice  that  the  unholy  desires  of  its 
early  settlers  were  not  gratified. 

People  of  the  United  States  !  Nebraska  has 
never  asked  a  repeal  or  suspension  of  the  Slave- 
ry Restriction,  as  Indiana  officially  did.  Nebraska 
can  only  be  opened  to  Slavery  by  the  repeal  of  an 
act  passed  by  Congress  which  was  commended 
by  its  advocates  and  regarded  by  the  country 
as  a  solemn  compact  between  the  Slave  and 
the  Free  States.  To  foist  Slavery  into  Nebras- 
ka you  (through  your  Representatives)  must 
do  in  1854,  what  John  Randolph  in  1803  de- 
clared to  be  "  highly  dangerous  and  inexpedient," 
inexpedient  for  the  Territory;  dangerous  to  the 
Union,  because  the  violation  of  a  compact.  Are 
you  more  pro-Slavery  in  1854  than  John  Ran- 
dolph was  fifty  years  ago  ? — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  PROVERB. 

A  proverb  is  practical,  every  day  wisdom,  con- 
densed into  its  smallest  space.  What  diamonds 
are  to  other  gems,  proverbs  are  to  language. 
Like  the  diamond  also,  a  proverb  is  the  slow  de- 
posit of  ages — it  is  the  common  sense  of  the 
people,  crystallized  by  time. 

The  English  tongue  is  full  of  invaluable  pro- 
verbs. No  man  can  realize  how  thoroughly 
practical  our  British  ancestors  were,  until  he  has 
studied  the  sayings  they  had  in  common  use, 
and  compared  them  with  those  of  other  people. 
For  social  conduct,  for  success  in  life,  and  for 
moral  culture,  our  mother  tongue  supplies  the 
best  collection  of  proverbs  in  the  world.  "  Man- 
ners often  make  fortunes,"  says  one  of  these  old 
proverbs ;  and  vainly  might  we  seek  to  express 
this  truism  more  pithily.  "  Never  fall  out  with 
your  bread  and  butter,"  is  as  applicable  in  our 
day  to  the  fools  who  are  above  their  business,  as 
it  was  generations  ago,  when  the  proverb  was 
first  started.  "  Every  path  hath  a  puddle,"  re-' 
j  futes  the  discontent  of  those  who  fancy  their  own 
j  lot  worse  than  that  of  their  neighbors,  as  sum- 
I  marily  as  it  did  three  centuries  back. 
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In  a  similar  manner,  weakness  or  ignorance, 
in  the  management  of  business,  are  aptly  hit  off 
by  some  old  proverb,  or  proverbs.  "An  oak  is 
not  felled  by  a  blow,"  says  one,  a  perfect  homily, 
in  eight  words,  on  perseverance.  "  Much  would 
have  more,  and  lost  all,"  is  another ;  and  a  capi- 
tal warning  it  is  against  excess  of  greed.  "  Never 
light  your  candle  at  both  ends,"  is  a  third,  sug- 
gestive of  whole  volumes  against  extravagance, 
and  only  equalled  by  a  fellow  proverb,  "  No  al- 
chemy is  equal  to  saving."  Never  was  the  wis- 
dom of  forethought  more  tersely  inculcated  than 
in  the  saying,  "  Provide  for  the  worst,  the  best 
will  save  itself."  Every  over  sanguine  specula- 
tor should  remember  the  proverb,  "  Never  quit 
certainty  for  hope."  Even  the  despondent  can 
find  a  salve  in  that  homely  old  consolation,  "  Pa- 
tience and  time  run  through  the  longest  day." 
What  man,  at  the  head  of  a  business,  has  not 
felt  the  force  of  the  remark,  "  The  eye  of  the 
master  does  more  work  than  both  his  hands." 
Even  Insurance  Companies,  modern  institutions 
as  they  are,  were  recommended  in  advance,  if  not 
foreshadowed,  by  the  ancient  phrase,  "  Venture 
not  your  all  in  one  bottom." 

So  also,  in  morals,  these  old  proverbs  teach  us 
all  that  reformers  and  preachers,  even,  in  this 
enlightened  day,  profess  to  impart.  Has  Neal 
Dow  ever  spoken  as  severely,  or  in  so  few  words, 
against  intemperance,  as  that  venerable  saying, 
"  Drunkenness  is  a  pair  of  spectacles  to  see  the 
devil  and  all  his  works  V  Has  pride  of  birth,  or 
arrogance  of  fashion,  or  the  inflation  of  wealth, 
ever  been  rebuked  better  than  in  the  proverb, 
"  It's  not  the  gay  coat  makes  the  gentleman  1" 
Has  the  spirit  of  that  Gospel,  which  so  many 
profess  to  honor,  yet  so  few  really  obey,  ever 
been  set  forth,  in  scented  sermons,  more  forcibly 
than  in  "  Write  injuries  in  dust,  but  kindness 
in  marble  ?"'  Has  the  harvest  to  which  the  pro- 
fligacy and  wastefulness  of  the  young  spendthrift 
leads,  ever  been  told  as  summarily  as  in  five  little 
words,  "  Reckless  youth  makes  rueful  age  ?"  Or 
has  avarice  ever  been  more  sharply  rebuked  than 
by  the  stern  warning,  "  The  covetous  man  is  his 
own  tormentor  ?"  And  we  might  multiply  illus- 
trations almost  without  limit. 

Even  in  matters  relating  to  domestic  affairs, 
these  old  proverbs  are  full  of  wisdom.  Says  one, 
"  A  great  dowry  is  a  bed  full  of  troubles,"  a 
thought  which  we  recommend  to  all  fortune 
hunters.  Says  another,  and  this  we  quote  for 
the  sex,  "A  man  must  ask  his  wife  leave  to 
thrive."  Says  a  third,  "  All  things  are  soon 
prepared  in  a  well-ordered  house."  Says  still 
another,  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true,  "A  hungry  man 
is  an  angry  man,"  but  being  true,  all  sensible 
wives  will  lay  it  to  heart.  Not  to  be  prolix,  we 
finish  with  a  fifth,  which  we  commend  to  all  of 
either  sex,  who  are  over  fond  of  gratifying  their 
vanity,  by  giving  expensive  entertainments; 
"  Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat  them." — 
Penna.  Freeman. 


THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  SPRING. 

Yesterday  was  the  first  day  of  Spring,  and  it 
was  a  beautiful  dawn  of  the  season  of  blossoms 
and  flowers.    A  clear  blue  sky  and  a  brilliant 
sun  invited  those  whom  the  storms  of  winter  had 
long  confined  to  the  house,  to  promenade  and  en- 
joy the  delicious  air.    Some  of  the  principal 
streets  were  thronged  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
south  side  of  Chestnut  street  presented  a  more 
lively  and  fashionable  appearance  than  we  have 
witnessed  for  many  weeks.    Most  people  have  a 
favorite  season.    For  our  own  part,  we  prefer  the 
change  to  the  continuance  of  any  season.  We 
greet  each  with  a  hearty  welcome,  hold  it  fast, 
and  take  advantage  of  whatever  pleasures  it  may 
yield,  yet  see  it  depart  without  regret ;  for  we 
know  that  the  one  which  succeeds  may  be  made 
to  yield  delights,  different  in  kind,  perhaps,  but 
equal  in  degree.    Farewell,  then,  old  Winter, 
with  your  lowering  brow,  snowy  locks  and  chill- 
ing breath  !    You  have  called  up  many  scenes  of 
crystal  beauty  and  fireside  joy.    For  them  we 
are  grateful ;  but  still,  old  Winter,  you  who  have 
checked  the  music  of  the  brooks  and  the  chorus 
of  the  birds,  a  long  farewell !    And  welcome, 
Spring,  thou  blithe  spirit  of  resurrection  !  Trip 
lightly  through  the  gardens,  and  kindle  the  buds 
till  the  bed  of  plants  shall  seem  tipped  with 
many  colored  flame.    Hang  the  trees  with  are- 
freshing  drapery,  beneath  the  cool  shade  of  which 
we  may  wander,  sheltered  from  the  fierce  glory 
of  the  sun.    Bring  us  the  warm,  delicious  moon- 
light nights,  during  which  we  feel  it  is  a  luxury 
merely  to  live,  and  even  as  we  blessed  old  Win- 
ter, we  will  bless  thee,  smiling  Spring  ! — JST. 
American  of  2d  inst. 


USE  OF  TRIALS. 
Source  of  my  life's  refreshing  springs, 

Whose  presence  in  my  life  sustains  me, 
Thy  love  appoints  mo  pleasant  things, 

Thy  mercy  orders  all  that  pains  me. 

If  loving  hearts  were  never  lonely, 
If  all  they  wish  might  always  be, 

Accepting  what  they  look  for  only, 
They  might  be  glad,  but  not  in  Thee. 

Well  may  thy  own  beloved,  who  see 
In  all  their  lot  their  Father's  pleasure, 

Bear  loss  of  all  they  love — save  Thee — 
Their  living,  everlasting  Treasure. 

Well  may  Thy  happy  children  cease 
From  restless  wishes  prone  to  sin, 

And,  in  thy  own  exceeding  peace, 
Yield  to  thy  daily  discipline. 

We  need  as  much  the  cross  we  bear, 
As  air  we  breathe — as  light  we  see  : 

It  draws  us  to  thy  side  in  prayer, 
It  binds  us  to  our  strength  in  Thee. 

British  Friend. 


It  is 
virtue, 
easy. 


a  great  point  to  get  habit  on  the  side  of 
it  will  make  every  thing  smooth  and 

Gilpin. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence.— By  the  arrival  at  New- 
York,  on  the  1  st  inst,  of  the  British  steamer  Andes, 
from  Liverpool,  and  on  the  5th  of  the  Nashville, 
from  Havre  and  Cowes,  English  advices  have 
been  received  respectively  to  the  14th  and  16th 
ult. 

Some  of  the  Cunard  steamers  have  been  taken 
by  the  English  government  to  convey  troops  to 
the  seat  of  war.  The  mails  will  be  conveyed  by 
the  company  in  their  smaller  steamers. 

The  preparations  for  war,  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  were  proceeding  both  by  night 
and  day,  and  the  troops  are  shipped  off  to  the 
scene  of  action  as  fast  as  they  can  be  got  ready. 

The  Baltic  fleet  is  to  consist  of  thirty-six  ships 
(chiefly  ships  of  the  line  and  powerful  screw 
frigates)  and  was  to  assemble  in  the  Downs  on 
the  6th  inst.  This  will  be  the  most  powerful  fleet 
ever  fitted  out  by  Great  Britain,  and  its  steam 
power  will  be  such  as  will  render  it  the  most  for- 
midable and  destructive  that  has  ever  been 
equipped.  It  would  be  joined  in  the  Downs  by 
ten  French  vessels  of  from  50  to  120  guns  each. 
The  whole  fleet  is  to  be  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  is  intended  for  operations 
against  Petersburg.  The  steamer  Hecla  has  al- 
ready left  for  the  Baltic,  to  make  surveys  and 
soundings. 

The  French  Squadron,  under  Admiral  Bruat. 
was  to  take  on  board  12,000  troops  and  proceed 
to  Toulon  to  join  the  English  Squadron.  Forty 
thousand  more  troops  would  then  be  taken  on 
board,  when,  both  squadrons  would  sail  for  the 
Levant.  ■'" 

Despatches  from  Bucharest,  of  the  1st  ult.,  state 
that  at  that  lime  65,000  Russian  troops  were  as- 
sembled before  Kalafat,  and  that  although  Prince 
Gortchakoff  was  fully  aware  that  the  Turkish  po- 
sition could  not  be  carried  without  a  great  sacri- 
fice of  life,  he  was  resolved  to  make  the  attack, 
having  received  positive  orders  from  the  Emperor 
to  make  an  effort  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Lesser 
Wallachia,  without  further  loss  of  time. 

In  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  Turkey,  the  inhabitants 
were  making  voluntary  gifts  to  the  Sultan.  At 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  other  large  towns,  these 
gifts  amounted  to  a  large  sum,  the  European  resi- 
dents, and  the  women  of  the  harems  of  the  prin- 
cipal Musselmen  inhabitants  also  contributing 
largely. 

Advices  from  Asia  state  that  Schamyl  was  push- 
ing forward  his  armaments  with  great  energy. 
Nearly  all  the  population  of  Abasia  had  declared 
for  him. 

While  all  these  warlike  preparations  are  going 
on,  new  efforts  are  said  to  be  making  for  the  re- 
storation of  peace.  Nevy  propositions  are  said  to 
be  adopted  by  the  four  powers,  which  make  a 
concession  to  the  Czar,  viz. :  The  liberty  of  treat- 
ing to  a  certain  extent  alone  with  Turkey;  the 
latter  power  to  have  the  right  of  consultation  with 
the  allied  powers.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the 
evacuation  of  the  principalities  shall  take  place 
simultaneously  with  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  allied  fleets  to  re-enter  the  Bosphorus  when 
Russian  troops  cross  the  river  Pruth. 

England.— The  new  Reform  Bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  1 3th 
ult.,  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  in  an  able  and  effective 
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speech.  The  details  of  the  bill  are  said  to  be  dis- 
tasteful both  to  the  conservatives  and  the  extreme 
liberals. 

Austria. — An  army  of  100,000  men  was  con- 
centrating on  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  fron- 
tier of  Austria,  and  re-inforcements  are  to  be  sent 
to  the  army  in  Austrian  Italy  and  the  Romagna. 

India. — Accounts  from  Burmah  continue  to  be 
unfavorable.  Capt.  Latter,  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Prome,  has  been  assassinated.  The  Mur- 
rees  again  threaten  to  be  troublesome  in  Upper 
Scinde,  and  an  expedition  against  them  is  talked 
of.  Madras  is  threatened  by  famine.  Last  mon- 
soon was  very  unfavorable,  and  the  crops  have 
generally  failed.  Although  the  dry  season  had 
only  commenced,  grain  is  nearly  double  the  usual 
price.  Government  has  removed  the  import  duty 
on  rice,  and  large  public  works  will  be  com- 
menced for  the  employment  of  the  people. 

Peru. — Don  Domingo  Elias  had  succeeded,  at 
latest  accounts,  in  raising  a  force  of  about  ten 
thousand  men  to  march  upon  Lima,  but  was  wait- 
ing the  result  of  an  attempt  to  revolutionize  Tacua 
on  his  behalf.  It  is  supposed  that,  if  the  revolu- 
tion should  succeed,  Castilla  will  again  be  made 
President,  putting  Elias  into  the  Ministeria  de 
Hacienda. 

Isthmus. — The  steamship  Empire  Cit)r,  from 
Aspinwall,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  4th  inst., 
with  the  Panama  and  California  mails.  The  Isth- 
mus is  said  to  be  uncommonly  healthy,  no  case 
of  sickness  occurring  among  the  passengers  cross- 
ing from  Panama. 

The  winter  in  California  has  been  unusually 
cold.  A  private  letter  states  that  in  the  first  month 
ice  two  inches  thick  had  formed  in  a  single  nighc, 
and  that  snow  lay  upon  the  hills  for  several  days. 
Little  rain  had  fallen,  although  sufficient  to  enable 
the  farmers  to  get  in  a  considerable  quantity  of 
grain. 

Congress. — On  the  27th  ult.,  petitions  from  nu- 
merous quarters  against  the  Nebraska  bill  wrere 
presented  to  the  Senate,  among  which  was  one 
from  one  hundred  aad  fifty  clergyme*  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  Petitions  were  also  presented  from 
New  York  and  Ohio  for  the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  one  or  two  other  laws  in  relation 
to  slavery. 

On  the  4th  inst.,  the  vote  of  the  Senate  was  ta- 
ken about  5  A.  M.,  the  Senate  having  sat  all  night, 
when  the  ayes  numbered  37,  the  nays  14. 

Legislature  of  Pennsylvania. — In  the  Senate, 
the  bill  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  Public  Works 
was  considered,  on  the  3d  inst.,  and  an  amend- 
ment, fixing  the  price  of  the  Main  Line  at  ten 
millions  was  agreed  to.  The  price  of  the  Dela- 
ware Division  was  fixed  at  three  millions,  and  the 
Susquehanna  and  North  Branch  Divisions,  at  six 
millions,  and  the  section,  as  amended,  was  then 
agreed  to.  On  the  4th,  a  number  of  petitions  for 
the  passage  of  a  prohibitory  law  were  received; 
also,  one  from  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  against 
the  division  of  the  school  fund  for  sectarian  pur- 
poses. On  the  4th,  the  vote  by  which  the  Prohib- 
itory Liquor  bill  was  defeated,  was  reconsidered, 
when  Davis  of  Crawford,  submitted  a  new  bill, 
being  substantially  the  same  as  the  former  one, 
without  the  right  of  search  clause.  The  bill  was 
made  the  special  order  for  the  20th  inst. 
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NATHAN  HUNT. 
[ContinJBFfrom  page  403.] 

"  Kendal,  Etefenth  month  22nd,  1820. 
"  I  observed,  with  tender  emotion,  thy  pleasant 
inquiry,  if  it  was  not  time  to  say  something  about 
coming  home.  I  eaqjionly  say,  I  am  now  far 
away,  and,  I  humbly  hope,  under  the  guidance 
of  Him  whose  ways  are^  unsearchable  ;  and,  as  I 
am  principally  led  to  large  places,  and  smaller 
ones  hid  from  my  views,  and,  as  all  prospect  of 
going  to  the  Continent  is  at  jjresent  withdrawn 
from  me,  my  return  may  possibly  be  sooner  than 
was  anticipated  when  I  left  you.  But  all  this 
must  be  left  to  Him  who  tries  the  reins.  Since 
I  last  wrote,  I  have  been  in  the  West  and  North 
of  England,  and  had  some  very  blessed  meetings 
there.  I  go  on  in  great  lowliness  of  mind  and 
creaturely  abasement,  often  remembering  the 
language  of  Job,  '  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee ; 
wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes.'  There  is  scarcely  a  pillow  on  which  I 
lay  mine  head,  that  is  not  more  or  less  wet  with 
my  tears,  and  many  prayers  ascend  for  thee,  my 
precious  wife,  our  children,  and  myself,  with 
praises  to  the  Author  of  all  good." 

"1820. 

"  I  think  I  never  was  more  in  the  line  of  my 
duty,  and  never  more  preserved  in  lowliness  of 
mind.  Friends  try  to  detain  me,  by  telling  me 
such  an  one  staid  so  long,  and  such  an  one  had 
to  come  back ;  but  it  all  avails  nothing.  I  have 
no  doubt  jafety  depends  on  my  minding  my  own 
business.  I  suppose  I  have  got  through  more 
meetings  in  the  time  than  any  Friend  has  evejs; 
done  before,  from  our  land ;  they  have,  I  think, 
been  mostly  solid  meetings,  and  through  Divine 
mercy  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  ability  given, 


that  I  have  never  more  admired  the  goodness  of 
my  great  Creator,  never  more  felt  my  own  in- 
significance, nor  was  ever  more  disposed  to  give 
Him  all  the  praise,  for  he  alone  is  worthy. 
May  my  beloved  family  keep  under  the  shadow 
of  His  holy  wing,  where,  in  his  light,  they  shall 
see  more  light.  My  dear  Asenath's  prospect  of 
going  to  Bush  River  met  my  feelings  agreeably  : 
I  desire  to  draw  your  minds,  my  precious  child- 
ren, from  all  outward  things,  more  to  yourselves, 
and  more  to  God.  When  you  awake  in  the  morn- 
ing, endeavor  to  get  into  pure  silence,  and,  in  that 
frame,  wait  upon  God,  that  you  may  feel  his  good 
presence ;  lift  up  your  hearts  to  him  for  preser- 
vation during  the  day,  and  thus  commit  your 
whole  selves  unto  his  blessed  care ;  and  when 
you  go  to  rest,  strive  to  feel  his  good  presence 
near  you,  and  under  a  feeling  of  your  own  un- 
worthiness,  so  humble  yourselves  in  his  sight  as 
to  be  enabled  to  close  your  eyes  under  a  sense  of 
his  forgiveness  and  love.  I  now  leave  you  in 
the  hands  of  Him  who  made  you,  and  who  lent 
us  to  each  other  for  our  mutual  help.  Very  af- 
fectionately, N.  Hunt. 

"  Leeds,  Twelfth  month  20th,  1820. 
"  No  words  can  express  the  concern  I  feel  for 
you,  that  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  may  encompass 
you  about,  and  keep  you  from  the  paths  of  the 
destroyer.  My  dear  Asenath,  I  observe,  with 
deep  interest,  thy  exercise,  and  believe  thou  hast 
been  favored  to  settle  rightly  as  to  thy  spending 
the  ensuing  season  in  and  about  home.  I  ap- 
prehend the  field  of  family  visiting  is  large,  and 
I  would  just  say  to  my  beloved  daughter,  do  not 
hurry  too  much  for  thy  strength ;  and  let  me 
know  how  thou  art  getting  on,  and  who  are  thy 
companions,  for  I  am  greatly  interested  in  the 
work.  I  observed  Nathan  mentioned  that  Sam- 
uel and  Joseph  had  a  prospect  of  buying  some 
land.  I  desire  my  sons  may  consider  the  thing 
well,  and  do  not  get  into  difficulties  :  it  is  a  try- 
ing thing  to  be  bound  down  with  debt.  If  there 
appears  a  reasonable  probability  of  getting  through 
with  it,  I  should  not  object.  '  Godliness,  with' 
contentment,  is  great  gain keep  an  eye  to  this, 
my  dear  children,  I  beseech  you  all,  and  remem- 
ber* the  precious  soul  is  more  than  meat  that  per- 
isheth.  My  soul  is  in  travail  for  you,  that  none< 
of  you  may  stray  from  the  fold  of  everlasting  rest.i 
And  now,  merciful  God,  what  can  I  more  desire 
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and  pray  for,  than  that  thou  wouldst  preserve  my 
precious  wife  and  children  from  all  evil,  protect 
the  frail  creatures  whom  thou  hast  committed  to 
my  care  ;  deliver  them  not,  I  beseech  thee,  a  prey 
to  evil  passions,  and,  if  consistent  with  thy  holy 
will,  0  !  Father,  make  easy  tbe  course  of  their 
lives.  May  truth  and  innocence  be  the  compan- 
ions of  their  pilgrimage,  and,  in  the  hour  of  judg- 
ment, may  I  be  able  to  exclaim  with  joy,  '  Here, 
Lord,  am  I,  and  those  whom  thou  hast  given 
me/  we  have  been  faithful  to  our  duties,  and  now 
throw  ourselves  upon  thy  boundless  mercy." 

"  Stoke  Newington,  First  month,  1821. 
"  My  dear  Wife, — With  feelings  of  love  and 
sympathy  I  now  sit  down  to  write  to  thee,  who 
has  been  the  partner  of  my  joys  and  sorrows  these 
many  years,  to  whom  I  could  pour  out  my  soul 
without  reserve,  and,  though  the  mighty  deep  now 
rolls  between  us,  my  spirit  often,  very  often  visits 
thee  by  night  and  day.  Sometimes  I  almost 
think  I  hear  thy  soothing  voice,  which  has  so 
often  comforted  my  heart,  and  that  I  sensibly 
feel  the  valuable  effects  of  the  travail  of  thy  spirit 
for  my  preservation  in  the  present  arduous  en- 
gagement. Truly,  it  is  great,  beyond  anything 
I  ever  before  experienced,  and  solitary  feelings 
often  attend  me,  when  all  around  is  wrapt  in  dark 
ness,  when  no  eye  can  see,  no  ear  can  hear,  but 
the  eye  and  ear  of  the  High  and  Lofty  One,  who 
inhabiteth  eternity.  I  do  not  mention  this  com- 
plainingly,  or  as  if  weary  of  my  allotment,  for  I 
fully  believe  that  those  who  visit  the  precious 
seed  in  this  day  of  outward  ease  and  liberty, 
wherein  it  is  pressed  down  as  a  cart  laden  with 
sheaves,  must  go  down  with  it  into  deep  mourn- 
ing;, and  I  care  not  what  my  sufferings  are,  if  I 


can  but  be  where  Christ  is.    I  know,  my  pre- 
cious wife,  that  thou  hast  many  lonely  and  soli- 
tary places  to  pass  through.    I  also  fully  believe 
that  thou  experiences  the  staff  of  Divine  love  to 
support  thee  in  and  through  them  all.  Methinks 
I  see  the  tear  of  brokenness  and  contrition  of 
spirit  rolling  down  thy  cheek,  while  the  lan- 
guage of  thy  heart  is,  1  Thy  will,  0  !  Father,  and 
not  mine  be  done.'    When  I  am  ready  to  call  in 
question  respecting  my  being  here,  I  advert  to 
the  feelings  that  overshadowed  us  in  the  parting 
moment,  and  feel  that  it  was  an  evidence  of  Di- 
vine approbation  ;  for  what  but  the  power  of  the 
Almighty  God  could  have  produced  such  calm- 
ness and  such  sweetness  at  the  time.    The  in- 
formation our  dear  children  have  given  me,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  continuance  of  this  comfor- 
table and  resigned  disposition  of  mind,  is  com- 
forting beyond  what  1  can  express.    May  the 
Lord  be  pleased  to  comfort  you  continually,  is 
ill"  jmiycr  of  thy  husband's  heart." 

"  Dublin,  Fourth  month,  2Q(li\  1821. 
"  It  is  cause  for  gratitude  that  my  clear  wife  is 
permitted  to  enjoy  as  much  comfort  as  she  does; 
tier  situation  is  an  instructive  one,  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  designed  for  the  benefit  of  her  family. 


The  thought  of  you,  my  dear  children,  brings 
to  my  mind  the  recollection  of  the  days  of  my 
childhood,  when  I  dwelt  with  my  brothers  and 
sisters,  the  children  of  a  widow,  preserved  by  an 
unsaen  hand,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  a  worthy 
father,  whose  ashes  lay  in  a  far  distant  land.  I 
expect  to  take  leave  of  Ireland,  Second  or  Third- 
day  week,  return  to  England,  take  a  few  meet- 
ings on  my  way  to  London,  and  then  attend  the 
Yearly  Meeting  there.  My  services  in  this  land 
may  probably  wind  up  in  a  few  months  ;  but  I 
often  remember,  you  charged  me  not  to  return 
till  I  was  easy  to  do  so.  My  labors  have  been 
abundant,  and  I  believe,  through  Divine  favor, 
well  received.  I  have  Peter  Bedford,  of  London, 
for  my  companion ;  a  very  amiable  young  man. 
Friends  endeavor  to  make  every  thing  as  easy  as 
possible  wherever  I  go." 

N.  H.  appears  to  have  returned  from  his  visit 
to  England,  laden  with  sheaves  of  jjg^ce,  and  be- 
ing detained  a  short  time  in  Virginia,  writesjthus 
to  his  wife  : — 

"  We  are  expecting  to  reach  Petersburg  on 
2nd  day,  where  I  hope  to  meet  one  of  my  sons 
prepared  to  convey  me  to  my  dear  family  and 
home.  I  am,  through  unMerited  favor,  in  good 
health  ;  a  greater  degree  of  quietude  and  serenity 
of  mind  I  never  knew,  that  I  rejoice  in  my  labors 
amid  all  the  trials  that  attend  me." 

We  have  no  account  of  his  arrival  at  home,  but 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  it  was  a  joyful  one,  for 
"the  voice  of  rejoicing  and  salvation  is  heard  in 
the  tabernacles  of  the  righteous,"  and  who  has 
such  cause  to  be  happy,  as  the  watchful  and  de- 
dicated Christian  ?  For  some  years  after  his  re- 
turn, our  beloved  friend  was  not  unfrequently  en- 
gaged in  religious  service,  both  in  his  own 
immediate  vicinity,  and  in  New  York,  New  Eng- 
land, and  Pennsylvania.  Trials  of  various  kinds 
were  meted  out  to  him,  but  none  came  so  near 
to  his  heart,  as  the  loss  of  his  dignified  and  ex- 
cellent wife.  To  her  he  was  united  in  the 
covenant  of  life  and  love,  and  he  felt  the  bereave- 
ment keenly ;  yet  the  language  of  his  chastened 
but  resigned  and  cheerful  spirit,  was,  "It  is  the 
Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good." 

[To  be  continued.] 


TELEGRAMS  OF  THE  WOULD. 

The  first  American  Telegraph  Line — the  in- 
vention of  Brof.  Morse — was  established  in  1844, 
between  Washington  City  and  Baltimore,  some 
thirty-six  or  forty  miles  in  extent.  One  wire  was 
put  up,  and  the  usefulness  and  value  of  the  in- 
vention were  at  once  practically  established. — 
Private  enterprize  has  since  carried  this  line  to 
New  York,  and  it  is  now  the  most  perfect  and 
reliable  line  of  telegraph  in  the  country,  or  in 
the  world.  The  company  have  two  separate  and 
distinct  lines  from  New  York  to  Washington 
City,  one  with  five  wires  from  New  York  to 
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Philadelphia,  and  four  wires  from  Philadelphia 
to  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  the  other  with 
two  wires,  the  entire  distance  from  New  York  to 
Washington  City.  In  nine  years,  the  brief  period 
since  its  invention,  there  have  been  17,500  miles 
of  telegraph  put  up,  and  in  working  order,  under 
the  Morse  patent  alone.  This  amount  is  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  miles  of  tele- 
graph in  operation  in  the  United  States. 

The  aggregate  number  of  main  and  branch 
lines  in  the  United  States  is  stated  at  about  one 
hundred.  There  are  completed  and  in  operation, 
27,000  miles,  and  10,000  more  are  in  progress 
of  construction.  The  route  selected  for  a  tele- 
graphic communication  to  the  Pacific,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads,  as  appoint- 
ed by  Congress  in  the  session  of  1851,  com- 
mences at  the  city  of  Natchez,  Mississippi,  ex- 
tends through  Texas,  crosses  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  California  to  San  Diego,  and  then  passes 
along  the  coast  of  Monterey  and  San  Francisco. 
The  entire  distance  is  1,400  miles. 

The  extent  of  telegraphic  lines  completed  and 
in  operation  throughout  the  world  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year,  is  estimated  at 
40,000.  Of  this  amount  there  were  4,000  miles 
in  Great  Britain,  and  27,000  in  America.  Rus- 
sia has  commenced  a  system  of  telegraphs  be- 
tween St.  Petersburgh,  Moscow,  Cracow,  and  the 
ports  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  and  about 
4,000  miles  are  shortly  to  be  constructed  in  In- 
dia. A  line  of  telegraph  is  now  in  operation  be- 
tween Vera  Cruz  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  with 
stations  at  all  the  intermediate  cities  and  towns. 
A  line  is  contemplated  to  extend  from  the  city 
of  Mexico  to  Acapulco,  on  the  Pacific,  a  distance 
of  300  miles.  There  are  now  in  the  course  of 
construction  on  the  Island  of  Cuba,  telegraph 
lines  to  the  extent  of  1,200  miles. — Scientific 
American. 


Strictures  on  water  baptism,  the  outward  supper, 
perfection,  and  woman' s  preaching. 

Elf  GEORGE  DILLWYN. 

Being  at  ,  in  the  year  ,  I  received  a 

letter  from  one  of  the  inhabitants  who  appears  to 
have  taken  great  offence  at  the  religious  Society 
of  Friends  for  their  disuse  of  water  baptism  and 
the  outward  supper,  their  belief  that  a  freedom 
from  sin  is  attainable  in  this  life,  and  allowing 
women  to  preach  in  their  congregations. 

Supposing  that  a  conference  with  me  on  these 
heads  would  not  be  unacceptable,  I  went,  with 
my  interpreter,  to  the  house  of  the  writer,  and, 
not  finding  him,  left  a  request  that,  some  time 
before  we  departed,  he  would  give  us  a  meeting 
at  our  lodgings.  But  though  we  continued  there 
near  a  week  afterwards  we  neither  saw  nor  heard 
any  more  of  or  from  him.  What  his  reasons 
for  declining  an  interview  were,  we  could  only 
conjecture  ;  but  it  was  certainly  a  poor  way  of 
shewing  kindness  to  strangers,  to  tax  them  with 
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errors,  without  advancing  any  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  charge,  and  allow  them  no  opportunity 
of  explaining  their  own  meaning. 

My  interpreter,  indeed,  was  hardly  competent 
to  a  conference  on  such  nice  subjects  ;  and  I  was 
therefore  not  very  uneasy  with  my  disappoint- 
ment at  that  time,  but  on  my  return  to  , 

reflecting  that  as  the  few  serious  inquirers  after 

our  principles,  met  with  at  ,  had  nothing 

from  me  in  answer  to  the  exceptions,  they  might 
conclude  that  I  thought  them  unanswerable,  I  pro- 
cured a  translation  of  the  letter,  on  which  the 
following  strictures  have  occurred.  They  are 
made,  not  so  much  with  an  expectation  of  their 

ever  reaching  himself,  but  for  the  sake  of 

any  into  whose  hands  they  may  come,  and  who 
may  entertain  the  same  prejudices  gainst  us  ;  for 
I  have  observed  that  many  really  valuable  people, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  are  so  strongly 
attached  to  their  peculiar  forms  and  doctrines, 
and  particularly  those  in  question,  as  to  slight 
and  oppose  the  testimony  we  bear  to  the  Light 
of  Christ,  though  this  is  certainly  the  only  true 
object  of  a  Christian's  faith,  and  infallible  inter- 
preter of  his  doubts. 

•In  regard  to  the  two  sacraments  (as  they  are 
unscripturally  called,)  our  opposers  go  on  a  pre- 
sumption that  they  are  positive  ordinances  of 
Christ,  and  so  essentia]  to  salvation  that  no  one 
who  declines  the  use  of  them,  can  be  a  true 
believer  in  Him.  And  as  to  the  doctrine  of  per- 
fection attainable  in  this  life,  through  faith  in 
Christ,  some  of  them  treat  it  as  an  illusion  of  the 
brain  and  those  who  espouse  it  as  mere  impos- 
tors. 

On  the  subject  of  baptism,  the  first  in  order, 
I  remark  that  the  words  of  John,  the  forerunner 
of  Christ,  clearly  allude  to  two  distinct  baptisms 
— that  with  water,  of  which  he  was  the  appointed 
minister,  and  that  of  Christ,  which  was  to  be 
"  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire."  "  I  baptise 
you,"  said  John,  "  with  water  unto  repentance, 
but  one  cometh  after  me,  that  is  mightier  than 
I,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to 
stoop  down  and  unloose.  He  shall  baptise  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire."  And  he  shews 
for  what  end ;  "  He  shall  thoroughly  purge  the 
floor,  and  gather  the  wheat  into  His  garner,  but 
the  chaff  shall  be  burnt  up  with  unquenchable 
fire."  Here,  then,  are  two  baptisms,  with  their 
two  distinct  administrators,  clearly  pointed  out, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  if,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  apostle,  "  one  baptism"  only 
belongs  to  the  gospel  dispensation,  which  that  is. 

The  ministry  of  John  went  no  further  than 
by  awakening  the  subjects  of  it  to  conviction  and 
repentance,  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord 
before  him,  and  point  them  forward  to  Him,  by 
whose  immediate  and  more  powerful  baptism 
the  sins  repented  of  were  to  be  taken  away. 
Hence  it  appears  delusion  indeed  to  attempt  to 
blend  the  two  baptisms  together,  and  to  suppose 
that,  by  anything  independently  performable  by 
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the  will  of  man,  the  work  of  Christ  can  be  ren- 
dered more  effectual  to  salvation  than  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  His  sanctifying  power  alone  is. 

To  the  practice  of  this  shadowy  rite  as  a  gos- 
pel ordinance  we  further  object,  because  although, 
during  the  outward  ministry  of  Christ,  as  well 
as  afterwards,  water  baptism  was  practised,  "  He 
neither  so  baptised  His  disciples  Himself,  nor 
enjoined  their  practice  of  it  on  others.  The  con- 
trary of  this  we  think  plain  from  his  own  decla- 
ration. "  John  indeed,"  said  He,  "baptised  you 
with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptised  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence."  Accordingly, 
when  the  disciples  assembled  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, in  conformity  to  the  Lord's  direction,  they 
were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  when 
afterwards  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  in  like  manner 
on  the  assembly,  through  the  powerful  ministry 
of  Peter,  it  reminded  him  of  that  "  saying  of 
the  Lord  Jesus."  (Acts  ii,  15,  16.)  How  it 
is  possible  for  any  unprejudiced  person  in  the 
common  use  of  his  reason,  not  to  see  a  clear 
distinction  here  made  between  water  baptism 
and  the  baptism  of  Christ,  I  can  no  other- 
wise conceive,  than  by  supposing  him  to  be  yet 
in  the  outer  court,  and  unacquainted  with  that 
creation  testified  of,  in  which  "all  things  are  new 
and  all  things  of  God."  Or,  in  other  words,  that 
he  is  yet  unsubjected  to  the  immediate  and  spir- 
itual government  of  the  Messiah,  for  the  coming 
and  spread  of  which  He  instructed  his  disciples 
to  pray,  and  in  which  only  the  Divine  will  can 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 

Had  all  the  apostles  considered  water  baptism 
as  included  in  their  ministerial  commission,  "go 
teach  all  nations,  baptising  them  into  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  teaching 
them  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you,"  Paul, 
who  declared  himself  to  be  "not  a  whit  behind  the 
very  chiefest  of  them,"  could  not,  with  any  de- 
gree of  propriety,  have  said,  "  I  thank  God  that 
I  baptised  none  of  you,"  meaning  no  doubt  with 
water,  "  but  Crispus,  Gaius,  and  the  household 
of  Stephanus,  for  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptise, 
but  to  preach  the  gospel,"  which,  as  he  else- 
where testified,  "  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion." 

If  those,  then,  who  see  not  the  practice  of 
water  baptism  to  be  obligatory  on  them  are,  on 
that  account,  denied  to  be  Christians,  Paul  also, 
if  present,  must  unavoidably  partake  of  the  in- 
terdiction. Let  the  votaries  of  that  rite  evade 
this  simple  inference  if  they  can. 

This  confession  of  Paul  shews,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  a  commission  to  baptise 
with  water  was  not  given  to  all  the  apostles ; 
and  if  it  was  not  a  general  commission  to  them, 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  so  to  any  of  their  successors, 
for  here  the  derivative  right,  which  the  protes- 
tant  churches  have  been  under  the  hard  neces- 
sity of  borrowing  from  the  popish,  altogether 
fails.  Wherefore,  unless  those  who  continue  to 
practice  water  baptism  can  believe  that  they  have 


more  authority  than  the  apostles  had,  and  are 
especially  appointed  to  this  service,  they  would  do 
well  to  consider  who  hath  required  it  at  their 
hands  :  for  we  cannot  in  charity  suppose  that 
to  all  who  submit  to  it  as  an  ordinance  of  Christ, 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  it  be  ad- 
ministered to  them  by  sincere  hearted  persons  or 
by  hypocrites — by  a  Judas  or  a  John. 

Of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  and  its  saving  effect, 
Paul  thus  declares  :  "  By  one  spirit  we  are  all 
baptized  into  one  body,  and  are  made  to  drink 
into  one  spirit."  "  Know  ye  not  that  so  many 
of  us  as  were  baptised  into  Jesus  Christ,  were 
baptised  into  His  death  ?"  "  that  the  body  of  sin 
might  be  destroyed,  and  that  henceforth  we  might 
not  serve  sin  ;"  "for  that  he  that  is  dead  is  free 
from  sin,  and  that  like  as  Christ  Jesus  was  raised 
from  the  dead,  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so 
we,  also,  should  walk  in  newness  of  life." 

By  this  effectual  baptism,  believers  in  the 
quickening  power  of  Christ  are  made  living  mem- 
bers of  his  mystical  body,  and  brought  beyond  all 
forms  into  the  unity  of  the  one  spirit  by  which 
that  body  is  governed.  While  a  submission  to 
that  "  outward  and  visible  sign,"  if  it  be  not  ac- 
companied by  this  "inward  and  spiritual  grace," 
is  little  more  than  an  acknowledgment  to  one  or 
other  of  the  many  bodies  of  doctrine  by  which 
the  professors  of  the  Christian  name  are  distin- 
guished ;  and  has  been  so  far  from  producing 
even  unity  of  sentiment  between  them,  that  they 
have  all  along  stood  and  some  still  remain  opposed 
to  each  other  on  this  very  account.  So  various 
on  this  head  have  their  opinions  been,  that  some 
have  pleaded  for  sprinkling,  others  for  dipping, 
others  for  pouring ;  some  are  for  baptising  in- 
fants, others  adults  only  ;  some  have  applied  wa- 
ter to  the  head  ;  others  to  the  feet ;  others  to  the 
arm ;  and  others  to  the  face ;  some  have  used 
saliva,  others  salt,  cream,  &c. 

Now  is  it  consistent  with  reason  to  suppose 
that,  if  the  ever  blessed  Author  of  our  faith  had 
intended  this  rite  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation, 
in  his  church,  he  would  have  left  the  mode  of 
administering  it  so  very  uncertain  as  it  is,  or  that 
we  should  have  so  little  on  the  subject  as  the 
Scriptures  afford  us,  and  that  little  so  very  du- 
bious and  inconclusive  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 


CURE  FOR  THE  POTATO  ROT. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  John  Barrett, 
Jr.,  of  Cayuga  Bridge,  on  the  subject  of  potato 
disease,  he  informed  us  that  he  had  not  been 
troubled  with  the  rot  for  some  years,  and  there 
was  an  easy  remedy  for  it,  which  all  might  apply 
with  little  trouble  or  expense.  On  inquiring  for 
this  simple  remedy,  we  expected  to  have  been 
told  that  it  was  a  secret,  to  be  revealed  only  to 
those  who  were  willing  to  contribute  a  handsome 
reward  to  the  discoverer.  But  Mr.  B.  freely 
gave  us  his  experience,  which  we  as  freely  im- 
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part  to  our  readears,  leaving  it  to  them  to  make 
the  experiment,  if  they  think  proper. 

Mr.  Barrett  stated  that  a  few  years  since,  he, 
as  well  as  most  of  his  neighbors,  lost  their  entire 
crop  of  potatoes  by  the  rot — that  the  next  spring 
he  was  compelled  to  go  to  another  town  for  seed, 
where  he  procured  a  supply  for  himself  and  an 
adjoining  neighbor,  and  where  he  was  told  how 
to  prevent  the  disease.  He  said  he  and  his 
neighbor  planted  the  seed  he  procured  in  adjoin- 
ing fields — the  soil  and  treatment  similar — only 
that  Mr.  B.  applied  the  remedy  recommended  to 
him — which  consisted  in  sowing  ashes  over  the 
field  once  a  week  for  six  weeks,  commencing 
shortly  after  the  second  hoeing  of  the  crop.  He 
used  from  two  to  three  bushels  of  ashes  per  acre, 
which  is  sufficient  to  give  the  potato  a  good  dust- 
ing. The  result  was  that  his  field  was  entirely 
free  from  the  disease,  while  the  potatoes  on  the 
adjoining  field,  without  this  application  of  ashes, 
rotted  badly.  Since  then,  Mr.  B  ,  as  well  as 
most  of  his  neighbors,  had  applied  ashes,  and 
had  been  entirely  free  from  the  disease. — Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


Memorial  of  the  Emigrant  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia and  other  Citizens,  to  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  : 

The  Emigrant  Society  of  Philadelphia,  on  be- 
half of  themselves  and  their  fellow-citizens  who 
haye  united  with  them,  pray  your  Honorable  Bo- 
dy to  appoint,  after  the  example  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  who  shall 
have  the  sole  care  of  emigrants  arriving  at  the 
port  of  Philadelphia,  receive  the  head  money 
paid  by  such  emigrants,  appropriate  the  same 
solely  to  their  benefit,  and  guarantee  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  against  the  liability 
for  their  support  and  maintenance  during  a  period 
of  five  years  after  their  arrival. 

It  is  proper  to  premise  that  the  present  peti- 
tion, both  in  spirit  and  design,  is  strictly  in  har- 
mony with  the  benevolent  objects  of  the  Society 
from  which  it  has  emanated.  To  relieve  the 
wants,  and  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  strangers 
from  foreign  lands,  who  have  visited  our  shores 
in  search  of  a  boon  denied  to  many  of  them  in 
the  countries  which  gave  them  birth ;  namely, 
profitable  employment,  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom  and  happy  homes,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
relieve  our  own  citizens  from  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting an  unemployed  and  therefore  pauper  pop- 
ulation in  our  midst — these  are  the  high  purpo- 
ses of  the  Philadelphia  Emigrant  Society,  whose 
labors  during  the  last  five  years  have  been  unre- 
mittingly engaged,  with  results  inadequate,  in- 
deed, to  the  wishes  of  its  friends,  in  consequence 
of  crippled  resources  and  multiplied  opposing  in- 
fluences, but  still  in  a  high  degree  satisfactory 
and  encouraging.  By  opening  an  office,  to  which, 
both  emigrants  in  search  of  employment,  and 
citizens  wishing  to  engage  the  services  of  those 


strangers  may  apply,  and  by  correspondence  with 
all  parts  of  the  interior,  to  ascertain  where  profi- 
table employment,  or  eligible  locations  of  settle- 
ment may  be  found,  the  Society  have  rendered 
important  service  to  the  objects  of  their  care. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  Society's  useful- 
ness has  been  the  destitute  condition  of  the  em- 
igrants, induced  by  the  evil  influences  to  which 
they  are  exposed  on  their  arrival,  in  drinking- 
houses,  where  example  and  counsel  are  equally 
pernicious — the  want  of  temporary  accommoda- 
tions for  them  on  their  arrival — the  means  of  se- 
curing personal  cleanliness,  which  they  so  much 
need  after  leaving  their  ships,  and  the  absence 
of  funds  for  paying  their  expenses  into  the  inte- 
rior, where  there  services  are  needed. 

Aided  by  the  liberality  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
the  Society  have  recently  been  able  to  open  a 
house  for  the  reception  of  emigrants;  hitherto, 
however,  few  have  availed  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages offered,  until  they  have  spent  their  lit- 
tle stock  of  funds,  and  pledged  their  clothinsr — 
so  difficult  is  it  for  any  other  than  the  keepers 
of  these  grog-houses,  to  gain  access  to  them  when 
they  land. 

To  this  lack  in  the  Society's  ability  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  foreign  emigrants,  your  me- 
morialists would  feel  comparatively  reconciled, 
if  resources,  abundantly  adequate,  were  not  fur- 
nished by  these  strangers  themselves,  in  the  tri- 
bute-money which  they  bring  with  them  and 
without  which  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  land 
at  our  port. 

Your  memorialists  will  not  ask  the  question — 
is  it  generous  to  demand  of  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed of  other  lands,  money,  for  the  privilege 
to  breathe  our  air,  and  share  the  bounties  which 
a  munificent  Providence  has  scattered  with  so 
lavish  a  hand  over  our  hills  and  vallies  ?  But 
the  question  may  be  asked — Is  it  just  to  receive 
this  money  and  apply  it  to  purposes  foreign  to 
those  for  which  it  was  given  ?  The  position  is 
self-evident,  that  this  revenue  should  be  careful- 
ly economized  and  scrupulously  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  created  it. 

Every  just  and  generous  citizen  will  scorn  the 
idea  of  laying  the  poor  and  needy  stranger  un- 
der tax — and  exacting  from  him  money  for  the 
privilege  of  landing  on  our  shores. 

The  business  transactions  of  the  Emigrant  of- 
fice show  that  the  benefit  is  reciprocal — and  in 
making  our  balance  sheet  it  would  be  hard  to 
show  a  debt  on  the  side  of  the  emigrant. 

The  present  income,  derived  from  the  lt  head 
money,"  your  memorialists  are  persuaded  would 
provide  for  the  sick  and  destitute  on  their  arri- 
val, and  send  them  to  any  part  of  the  State  where 
their  services  may  be  needed;  and,  moreover, 
guarantee  the  State,  during  treasonable  period, 
against  liability  for  their  support.  Independent- 
ly of  considerations  of  justice  to  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  benevolence  is  thus  unne- 
cessarily burdened,  the  advantages  which  would 
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accrue  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  State  generally, 
demand  the  proposed  alteration. 

From  the  interior  and  frontiers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, applications  for  hundreds  of  emi- 
grants have  been  made  at  our  office,  which  have 
remained  unanswered,  because  we  have  no  funds 
out  of  which  to  pay  their  travelling  expenses ; 
consequently  the  citizens  of  other  States  lying 
nearer  to  us  have  had  the  benefit  of  their  servi- 
ces. 

Our  enterprising  and  intelligent  citizens,  we 
are  persuaded,  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  these 
arguments. 

Agricultural  produce  now  commands,  and  is 
likely  still  to  command,  a  remunerative  price,  and 
the  liberal  reward  of  labor  is  stimulating  to  in- 
creased efforts.  Much  new  land,  we  are  assured, 
would  be  brought  into  cultivation,  if  the  neces- 
sary hands  to  perform  the  labor  could  be  ob- 
tained. In  many  instances,  funds  have  been  sent 
us,  to  enable  emigrants  to  reach  the  central  and 
western  part  of  our  State,  where  their  services 
have  been  needed.  Many  thousand  acres  of 
valuable  land  have  been  laying  waste  for  the  want 
of  hands  to  cultivate  them.  These  lands,  for 
years,  have  been  of  little  or  no  account  to  their 
owners,  or  the  Commonwealth.  If  they  were 
properly  worked,  they  would  contribute  largely,  in 
the  shape  of  tax,  toward  paying  the  interest  of 
our  heavy  State  debt,  and,  in  some  degree,  would 
relieve  the  pnessure  upon  those  who  live  upon 
arable  lands,  made  valuable  by  their  industry 
and  skill,  as  well  as  the  taxable  property  in  our 
cities,  which  has  to  bear  an  onerous  share  in  the 
burdens  of  our  commonwealth.  This  with  the 
increase  of  tolls  on  the  public  works  belonging 
to  the  State  or  private  companies,  the  produce 
of  these  waste  lands  susceptible  of  improvement, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  on  the  business  of 
this  great  and  growing  city,  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  impress  our  citizens  favorably  toward  the 
effort. 

Your  memorialists  would  therefore  urge  upon 
your  honorable  body,  this,  their  petition,  under 
a  conviction  of  the  deep  interests  involved. 
Whatever  may  be  the  evils  of  emigration,  the 
most  serious  aggravation  is  produced  by  pauper- 
ising it,  and  a  system  that  has  this  tendency,  is 
alike  unkind  and  impolitic. 

Pauperism  is  the  fruitful  source  of  crime  eve- 
rywhere—  but  its  prolific  power  is  tenfold  in  this, 
our  land  of  liberty  and  plenty ;  and  those  who 
sow  the  seed,  or  suffer  it  to  fall,  are  preparing 
work  for  retributive  justice,  which  future  gene- 
ral ions  may  behold  with  dismay  and  horror. 

The  following  statement  of  the  commitments 
to  the  City  Prison — and  extract  from  the  report 
of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  for  the  year  end- 
ing May,  1858,  foreshadow  portentously,  the  co- 
ining evils — and  they  who  feel  no  alarm,  may  do 
well  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  their  confi- 
dence and  security. 


The  total  number  of  commitments  was  7,532. 

Colored,       812  males.    313  females.    1,625  total. 
American,    924    "        258     "  1,182  " 

Foreigners,  3,697  "     1,028     «  4,725  " 

Total,  7,532 

We  learn  from  the  Report  of  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor,  made  to  the  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  that  the  number  of  Paupers 
admitted  into  the  Blockley  Almshouse,  for  the 
year  ending  May  20th,  1853,  was  22,  451 ;  of 
which  there  were  10,207  men,  9,518  women,  and 
2,727  children.  Amount  of  tax  assessed  in  the 
city  aud  districts  for  the  support  of  the  Alms- 
house $251,829.94. 

One  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  Emigration,  in  New  York,  contains  lan- 
guage on  this  subject,  which  should  reach  the 
eye  or  the  ear  of  every  American  citizen.  Al- 
luding to  certain  proceedings  at  Ward's  Island, 
Mr.  Gregory  Dillon,  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
says  in  a  special  report  to  the  Legislature  : — 
"  They  may  be  traced  to  a  cause  which  penetrates 
through  all  our  establishments  and  works  quiet- 
ly, but  with  the  most  baleful  effects.  I  refer  to 
the  opinion  entertained  by  many  that  emigrants 
are  paupers,  and  therefore  are  only  entitled  to 
pauper  consideration.  This  is  a  radical  error. — 
It  is  a  mistake  of  fact  which  leads  to  the  most 
serious  consequences.  They  are  not  paupers  in 
any  just  sense  of  the  term.  Every  emigrant, 
that  comes  to  our  port,  pays  a  dollar  and  fifty- 
cents  to  this  commission.  Those  who  have  health 
spread  themselves  over  the  country  to  increase 
our  wealth  and  prosperity.  Those  who  are  sick 
are  relieved  by  a  fund  to  which  all,  both  welS 
and  sick,  have  contributed,  and  the  whole  class 
therefore  are,  as  it  were,  underwriters  for  each 
of  their  number,  and  by  their  own  aggregate 
contributions  alone,  relieve  the  misfortunes  of 
one  another." 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners 
thus  sums  up  the  benefits  accruing  from  their 
commission — 

"  That  the  country  is  a  gainer  in  many  re- 
spects, by  the  operations  of  the  present  law,  is 
most  manifest.  First,  it  saves  the  people  of  the 
State  from  an  onerous  tax  for  the  support  of  re- 
cent emigrants,  equal  in  amount  to  the  sum  re- 
funded by  the  commission.  Second,  it  relieves 
them  from  a  large  proportion  of  the  beggary  and 
vagrancy,  to  which,  under  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  previous  law,  they  would  have  been 
exposed.  Third,  its  results  are  peculiarly  favo- 
rable to  destitute  aliens,  inasmuch  as  aid  is  less 
likely  to  be  deferred  or  withheld,  when  there  is  a 
fund  for  their  relief,  provided  by  themselves, 
than  if  such  fund  was  derived  from  a  local  tax. 
Every  tax  payer,  therefore,  and  all  opposed  to  the 
manifold  evils  of  vagrancy,  in  their  respective 
towns,  cities,  and  counties,  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State,  and  all  friendly  to  the  protec- 
tion and  welfare  of  unfortunate  emigrants,  have 
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a  deep,  abiding  personal  interest  in  a  law  so  ben- 
eficial in  its  results." 

Your  memorialists  respectfully  request  your 
honorable  body  to  peruse  the  accompanying  re- 
port of  the  delegation  appointed  by  the  Emigrant 
Society  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  operation 
of  the  Emigrant  laws  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  then  to  give  to  the  prayer  of  your  petition- 
ers, the  consideration  to  which  it  is  justly  enti- 
tled. They  confidently  commend  it  to  your  in- 
telligence, patriotism,  and  kindness  to  the  stran- 
ger. 


ECONOMY  03?  NAVIES  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
COMMERCE. 

The  chief  and  stale  plea  for  a  navy,  is,  with  us, 
its  necessity  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce 
and  its  connected  interests  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  We  deny  its  necessity  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but,  even  admitting  its  necessity,  we  say 
it  is  paying  altogether  too  dear  for  the  object  sup- 
posed to  be  gained. 

Take  a  general  view.  "  The  mercantile  ship- 
ping of  the  civilized  world  amounts  to  about 
8,000,000  tons,  which  is  worth,  new  and  old, 
about  $31  per  ton,  and  nets,  clear  of  insurance, 
&c,  10  per  cent.,  or  $24,000,000  per  annum, 
The  appropriation  of  the  British  navy  for  the 
last  year,  was  $33,620,000  !  Is  not  this  a  sober 
fact,  that  the  annual  expense  of  one  nation's  navy 
exceeds  the  net  profits  of  all  the  mercantile  ship- 
ping owned  by  the  civilized  world  ?" 

The  same  illustration  might  be  applied  to  our 
own  country.  Our  little  navy  has,  of  late  years, 
cost  us  annually  some  ten  million  dollars,  and 
this  year  the  administration  calls  for  a  still  larger 
appropriation ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  by 
an  ample  array  of  facts  and  figures,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  our  navy,  as  the  alleged  guardian  of 
our  commerce,  exceeds  the  net  profits  of  our 
whole  mercantile  marine. 

"  We  have,"  says  Samuel  E.  Coues,  Esq.,  (in 
1845,)  whose  statements,  from  his  long  personal 
experience,  are  entitled  to  much  weight,  "about 
1,000,000  tons  of  shipping  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade,  which  is  2,000  ships,  averaging  500  tons 
each.  The  cost  of  the  shipping  is  $60  per  ton. 
The  actual  value  of  our  mercantile  marine  is 
about  $40  per  ton,  taking  them  together,  new 
and  old.  This  would  make  the  value  of  our  ship- 
ping to  be  forty  million  dollars,  about  five  times 
the  annual  cost  of  our  navy.  Our  navigation, 
therefore,  must  earn  every  year,  or  benefit  the 
country,  20  per  cent,  of  its  value  to  pay  for  its 
protection  by  our  navy.  The  ship  owner  does  not, 
upon  an  average,  one  year  with  another,  earn  five 
per  cent,  besides  the  interest  on  the  capital  em- 
ployed. The  estimate — 5  per  cent. — would  give 
two  millions  as  the  profit  to  the  owners.  The 
captains,  officers,  and  American  seamen  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  do  not  receive  over  three  mil- 
lions in  wages.    The  increased  value  of  Ameri- 
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can  ship-building  materials,  (principally  timber, 
for  the  iron,  copper,  hemp,  and  canvass,  are  most- 
ly imported,)  on  account  of  the  construction  of 
ships,  does  not  exceed  one  and  a-half  millions. 
The  labor  paid  in  ship-building  is  about  one  mil- 
lion dollars.  Altogether  seven  and  a-half  millions 
are  the  national  profit  of  our  navigation,  or  about 
the  cost  of  our  navy.  But,  if  you  please,  double 
this  estimate  of  the  profit  of  our  -navigation  ; 
prove,  if  you  can,  that  I  undervalue  the  benefit 
of  our  commercial  marine,  and  that  I  overvalue 
the  cost  of  fighting  ships,  still  it  settles  nothing 
in  favor  of  our  navy ;  for  the  navy  is  not  of  the 
least  practical  advantage  to  our  navigation.  There 
are  nations  now  enjoying  a  profitable  navigation, 
who  have  not  a  single  vessel  of  war,  and  who  are 
sailing  their  ships  so  cheaply,  as  to  interfere  most 
seriously  with  the  employment  of  our  own  ships 
by  our  own  commerce." — Advocate  of  Peace. 


RISE  OF  THE  BRITISH  WAR  DEBT. 

The  National  Debt  of  England  now  (1853) 
exceeds  £800,000,000  ;  but  taking  it  in  round 
numbers  at  £800,000,000,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
accumulated  at  the  rate  of  £15  12s.  per  hour 
since  the  commencement  of  the  world  ;  £49  5s. 
per  hour  since  the  birth  of  Christ;  £116  per 
hour  since  the  Conquest,  (A.  D.  1066.) 

At  the  Revolution  of  1688  the  debt  was  only 
.£664,263. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  American 

War,  1776,  itamounted  to  £125,945,051 
At  the  conclusion  of  peace  in 

1783,  to  238,484,051 

Increase  by  American  War,  £112,539,919 
At  the  beginning  of  the  French 

Revolutionary  War  the  debt 

amounted  to  £233,733,609 
At  the  cenclusion  of  peace  in  1816 

to  864,822,461 

Increase  by  the  War,  £651,088,852 
In  addition  to  the  sum  here  stated,  there  was 
raised  by  taxation,  in  support  of  the  war,  about 
£528,000,000,  making  the  whole  cost  of  the  22 
years'  war  to  Great  Britain,  something  over  the 
enormous  sum  of  £1,159,000,000,  or  $5,795,- 
000,000.— Advocate  of  Peace. 


MEMORIAL. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  undersigned,  clergymen  of  various  deno- 
minations in  the  City  of  New  York  and  its  vici- 
nity, desire  respectfully  and  earnestly  to  remon- 
strate against  the  bill  for  the  organization  of  new 
territories,  now  before  Congress,  allowing  the 
introduction  of  Slavery  into  a  region  consecrated 
to  freedom  by  the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation, 
in  long  standing  and  "  irrepealable  "  enactments. 
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and  by  the  divine  and  natural  claims  of  religion 
and  of  liberty. 

We  remonstrate  on  the  ground  that  the  par- 
ties whose  rights  and  interests  are,  and  are  to  be, 
affected,  cannot  be  restored  to  the  position  of 
equality  occupied  by  them  respectively,  before 
the  enactments  solemnly  established  in  1820. 
The  security  for  freedom  then  given  to  the  one 
party,  cannot  be  taken  away  without  the  grossest 
violation  of  justice,  good  faith  and  law. 

"We  remonstrate,  because  the  deliberate  and 
unnecessary  extension  of  Slavery  would  be  posi- 
tive guilt,  and,  as  committed  by  Congress,  the 
guilt  of  the  whole  country,  and  not  of  any  parti- 
cular State  alone  ;  and  we  feel  bound  to  protest, 
in  the  name  of  religion  and  humanity,  against 
such  legislation. 

The  responsibility  of  determining  the  prevail- 
ing institutions  of  future  generations  of  many 
millions  of  immortal  beings  is  inconceivably 
great  and  solemn.  We  remonstrate  against  pre- 
paring the  way,  or  providing  the  means,  of  es- 
tablishing Slavery  as  a  part  of  the  radical  and 
organic  life  of  a  vast  future  empire  in  our  land. 

We  remonstrate  against  such  a  procedure,  as 
tending  to  produce  alienation  of  feeling  between 
different  sections  of  our  beloved  country,  great 
agitation  and  perilous  dissension,  and  exposing 
us  to  the  righteous  judgments  of  Almighty 
God. 

This  memorial  bears  the  signatures  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty- one  clergymen  of  various  de- 
nominations. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  18,  1854. 

The  strictures  on  water  baptism,  &c,  a  portion 
of  which  appears  in  the  present  number,  were  co- 
pied more  than  forty  years  ago,  by  a  well  known 
and  valuable  Friend  of  Burlington,  long  since 
numbered  with  those  who  have  been,  in  whose 
family  the  manuscript  has  been  preserved  to  the 
present  time.  For  some  reason,  which  cannot 
now  be  explained,  the  name  of  the  writer  whose 
letter  gave  occasion  to  these  strictures,  is  left 
blank,  as  are  also  the  time  and  place  where  the 
circumstance  alluded  to  occurred.  It  is,  howev- 
er, readily  inferred,  that  George  Dillwyn  was  then 
engaged  in  religious  service  on  the  continent  of 
Europe;  but  w  hether  in  Germany  or  in  France, 
is  uncertain.  The  channel  through  which  this 
MS.  has  come  into  the  Editor's  hands,  leaves  no 
room  to  question  its  authenticity. 

In  the  21th  number  of  the  current  volume,  no- 
tice is  given  of  a  deputation  from  the  Meeting 
(or  Sufferings  in  Loudon,  to  the  Emperor  of  llus- 
sia.     From  private   sources  we  have  recently 
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learned  that  our  friends  upon  their  arrival  at  Pe- 
tersburg, obtained  an  interview  with  Count  Nes- 
selrode,  through  whose  agency,  they,  after  the 
delay  of  two  or  three  days,  were  introduced  to  the 
Emperor.  Their  message  was  received  in  a  cour- 
teous and  friendly  manner,  the  Emperor  express- 
ing a  strong  desire  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  war, 
in  case  it  could  be  done  without  a  sacrifice  of 
honor.  Whether  this  effort  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  will  be  productive  of  any  immediate  re- 
sults, remains  to  be  seen,  but  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  these  or  any  other  well-directed  endea- 
vors to  stay  the  rage  of  war,  and  to  extend  and 
establish  the  dominion  of  peace,  will  be  eventu- 
ally lost.  And  here  it  may  be  remembered,  as  a 
subject  of  serious  regret,  that  while  the  professors 
of  Christianity  unanimously  agree,  that  the  time 
must  come,  when,  according  to  the  prophetic  de- 
clarations of  Isaiah  and  Micah,  they  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plough-shares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning  hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more  ;  and  while  probably  none  of  them  expect 
any  other  dispensation  than  that  already  offered 
to  our  acceptance,*  so  few  comparatively  of  these 
professors,  or  even  of-those  who  are  the  ostensi- 
ble teachers  of  the  people,  raise  their  voices,  in  a 
clear  and  unequivocal  manner,  in  support  of  the 
practical  principles  on  which  alone  a  permanent 
and  inviolable  peace, — a  consummation  which  we 
all  agree  is  devoutly  to  be  wished — can  be  main- 
tained. 

If  the  professed  ministers  of  the  gospel  could 
cordially  unite  in  proclaiming  and  inculcating  the 
principles  of  inviolable  peace,  and  in  raising  their 
voices  against  all  those  measures  of  their  own  or 
other  governments,  which  are  promotive  of  war, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  much  would 
be  effected  towards  dissipating  the  illusion  which 
often  stimulates  rulers  to  acts  which  their  sober 
judgments  cannot  fail  to  condemn.  The  illusion 
of  honor  reaped  from  the  field  of  blood,  must  van- 
ish when  public  opinion  shall  be  adjusted  by  the 
standard  of  the  gospel. 


The  abolition  of  war  will  not  be  the  effect  of  any 
sudden  or  resistless  visitation  from  heaven  on  the 
character  of  men — not  of  any  mystical  influence  work- 
ing with  all  the  omnipotence  of  a  charm,  on  the  pas- 
sive hearts  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it — not  of 
any  blind  or  overruling  fatality  which  will  come  upon 
the  earth  at  some  distant  period  of  its  history,  and 
about  which  we  of  the  present  day  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  look  silently  on  without  concern  and  with- 
out co-operation.  It  will  be  brought  about  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  men.  It  will  be  done  by  the  philanthropy 
of  thinking  Christians.  The  subject  will  be  brought 
to  the  test  of  Christian  principle ;  the  public  will  be 
enlightened  by  the  mild  dissemination  of  gospel  senti- 
ments through  the  land." — Maciiamata's  Prizr  Es- 
say ;  marked  as  a  quotation. 


F  R  I  E  N  D  S' 


The  proceedings  of  the  federal  government  in 
relation  to  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
occupying  so  large  a  space,  as  they  do,  of  the 
public  attention,  the  Editor  considers  it  as  due 
to  his  readers  that  they  should  find  in  the  pages 
of  the  Review,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  un- 
answerable arguments  by  which  the  proposed  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  compromise  has  been  as- 
sailed. With  this  view,  the  speech  of  Charles 
Sumner,  delivered  in  the  Senate  on  the  17th  inst., 
has  been  selected.  This  speech  is  accordingly 
abridged  for  the  purpose,  and  the  first  portion 
appears  in  our  columns  this  week.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  shall  not  often  hereafter  find  occa- 
sion to  fill  so  much  of  our  paper  with  strictures 
on  this  revolting  subject.  But  the  question  is 
forced  upon  our  attention  by  the  advocates  of 
slavery  extension.  The  measure  in  contempla- 
tion appears  nothing  less  than  an  effort  to  break 
down  the  barrier  which  was  universally  under- 
stood as  a  limit  to  the  bitter  waters  of  slavery. 


It  is  with  particular  satisfaction  that  a  place  is 
given,  in  our  columns,  to  the  remonstrance  of  the 
clergymen  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity,  against 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  It  is  pre- 
sumeable  that  the  voices  of  such  men  will  not  be 
raised  in  vain. 


Died,— At  her  residence  in  Wayne  County,  Ind. 
of  consumption,  2d  month  19th,  Elizabeth 
Beeson,  wife  of  Thomas  E.  Beeson,  aged  70  years. 
An  esteemed  member  of  Springfield  Monthly 
Meeting.  J 

 j  °f  consumption,  2d  mo.  23d,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  father,  Henry  County,  la.,  Elizabeth 
Chamness,  daughter  of  Joseph  Chamness,  a  mem- 
ber of  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  26 
years. 

 ,  On  the  27th  of  last  month,  of  a  short  ill- 
ness, at  her  residence  in  Randolph  County,  Ind. 
Matilda,  wife  of  Eli  Reece,  aged  nearly  52  years, 
a  member  of  Cherry  Grove  Monthly  Meeting. 


WANTED. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  Friends'  Es- 
tablishment among  the  Shawnee  Indians,  are  de- 
sirous of  employing  two  young  men  to  labor  on 
the  farm,  (practical  farmers  are  desirable.) — 
They  also  want  to  engage  a  teacher  in  the  School, 
and  a  female  to  assist  in  the  family ;  a  middle 
aged  man  and  his  wife  for  teacher  and  assistant 
in  the  family  would  be  preferable.  Application 
to  be  made  to  Simon  Hadley,  or  John  Hadley,  Jr., 
Sligo,  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  who  will  give  any  in- 
formation necessary.  Friends  of  good  character, 
and  of  religious  experience  are  desirable. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
The  Semi-Annual  Examination  will  commence 
on  Second  day  4th  mo.  10th,  and  close  on  the  fol- 
lowing Fourth  day.    Copies  of  the  order  of  Exam- 
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ination  may  be  procured  at  this  Office  and  at  the 
School. 

'  The  Summer  Term  will  commence  on  Fourth 
day  the  10th  of  Fifth  month  next.  Applications 
for  admission  may  be  addressed  to  Jonathan  Rich- 
ards, Superintendent,  at  the  School,  or  to 

Charles  Yarnall, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
3d  mo.  18-tf.  39  Market  St.  Philadelphia. 


INDIAN  CIVILIZATION. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  reside  at 
Tunessassah,  to  be  engaged  in  managing  the 
Farm  belonging  to  the  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
family. 

Also,  a  well  qualified  Friend  to  teach  the  School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joseph  Elkinton,  377  South  2d  St., 
Thomas  Evans,  180  Arch  St., 
Philada.  2d  mo.  11th,  1854. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
CURRENT  FROM  THE  ATLANTIC  TO  THE  MEDITER- 
RANEAN. 

It  has  been  long  known  and  regarded  as  a  cu- 
rious phenomena,  that  a  current  is  constantly 
flowing,  at  the  Strait  of  G-ibralter,  from  the  At- 
lantic into  the  Mediterranean.  This  strait  is  de- 
scribed as  about  five  miles  in  width,  and  the 
current  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  the  most  rapid, 
is  said  to  be  two  miles  an  hour ;  the  current  is  re- 
ported to  be  perceptible  at  the  distance  of  thir- 
ty miles  from  the  Straits. 

A  current  also  flows  into  the  Mediterranean 
sea  from  the  Euxine ;  but  as  that  sea  receives 
several  rivers,  as  the  Don,  the  Dnieper,  the  Dan- 
ube, the  current  at  Constantinople,  presents  no 
great  difficulty.  But  the  stream  constantly  flow- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  through  the  Strait  of  Gib- 
ralter,  has  long  been  an  object  of  inquiry  among 
philosophers. 

Dr.  Halley  attempted  to  solve  the  difficulty  in 
the  following  manner  :  He  took  a  pan  of  water 
salted  to  the  medium  of  the  ocean,  in  which  he 
placed  a  thermometer,  and  by  means  of  a  pan  of 
coals,  brought  the  water  to  the  temperature  of 
the  air  in  one  of  the  warmest  days  of  an  English 
summer.  He  then  attached  his  vessel  of  water 
to  one  arm  of  a  balance,  and  by  a  weight  on  the 
other  he  ascertained  the  quantity  of  water  car- 
ried off  in  vapor,  in  two  hours.  Hence  he  infer- 
red that  l-10th  of  an  inch  in  depth  was  evaporated 
in  twelve  hours;  which  makes  about  (5,914  tons 
from  a  surface  of  one  square  mile.  Supposing 
then,  the  evaporation  to  continue  during  twelve 
hours  of  the  twenty-four,  the  other  twelve  being 
balanced  by  the  descending  dew,  and  computing 
the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean  at  761,760 
square  miles,  the  evaporation  in  a  summer's  day 
from  the  whole  surface,  would  be  5266  millions 
of  tons.  He  next  estimated  the  quantity  of  water 
which  flows  down  the  Thames,  above  the  tide,  by 
taking  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  channel  and 
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assigning  to  the  current  a  velocity  of  two  miles 
an  hour.  He  hence  inferred  that  20,300,000 
tons  per  day,  were  discharged  by  that  river. 
Supposing  lastly  that  each  of  the  nine  large  riv- 
ers, whose  waters  are  poured  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, supplies  ten  times  as  much  as  the  Thames, 
the  result  would  be  that  1827  millions  of  tons, 
or  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  quantity 
evaporated,  were  daily  supplied  by  these  rivers. 

In  regard  to  calculations  of  this  kind,  Goldsmith 
remarks  :  "  This  solution  would,  no  doubt,  be 
satisfactory  did  not  the  ocean  and  the  Euxine 
evaporate  as  well  as  the  Mediterranean ;  and  as 
these  are  subject  to  the  same  drain,  it  must  fol- 
low that  all  the  seas  will  in  this  respect  be  upon 
a  par,  therefore  there  must  be  some  other  cause 
for  this  unperceived  drain  and  continued  sup- 
ply."* But  here  the  shrewd  Dr.  seems  to  have 
overlooked  an  important  circumstance.  The 
Mediterranean  is  in  a  much  warmer  latitude 
than  the  mean  of  the  ocean,  and  of  course  the 
evaporation  from  the  former  must  greatly  exceed 
that  which  arises  from  an  equal  surface  of  the 
latter.  The  uncertainty  of  the  conclusion,  drawn 
from  such  experiments  and  calculations  as  those 
of  Dr.  Halley,  arises  chiefly  from  the  impossibili- 
ty of  determining  what  quantity  of  water  the 
rivers  discharge  into  the  Mediterranean.  An 
essential  element,  upon  which  nothing  is  cer- 
tainly known,  is  introduced  into  the  calculation. 
The  conclusion,  of  course,  however  apparently 
sustained  by  calculation,  is  actually  in  great 
measure  conjectural. 

A  very  formidable  objection  to  the  theory 
which  attempts  to  account  for  the  constant  cur- 
rent at  the  Strait  of  Gibralter,  by  evaporation 
alone,  was  first  suggested,  as  far  as  I  know,  by 
Wais,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Stockholm,  in  an 
essay  published  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1760. 
The  water  flowing  from  the  Atlantic  is  salt,  but 
the  vapor  carried  off,  is  fresh  ;  consequently  upon 
this  theory,  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  must 
be  growing  more  saline.  The  author  last  quoted 
estimated,  that  upon  the  theory  in  question,  the 
Mediterranean  would  in  500  years  be  converted 
into  a  bed  of  salt.  This  estimate,  however,  has  too 
much  uncertainty  in  its  elements,  to  be  entitled 
to  entire  reliance.  Still,  we  cannot  resist  the 
conclusion,  that  with  salt  water  constantly  flowing 
in,  and  fresh  water,  in  the  state  of  vapor,  pass- 
ing off,  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  would  be 
growing  more  saline.  Let  us  then,  following  the 
reasoning  of  Wais,  but  not  copying  his  words  or 
BOnfining  ourselves  to  his  illustrations,  suppose 
tlic  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  something  more 
Baline  than  those  of  the  Atlantic,  and  enquire 
whether  upon  hydrostatic  principles,  thephenom- 
enon  in  question  may  not  be  explained. 

In  regard  to  the  supposition  of  greater  saltness, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  experiments  and  cal- 
I  illations  of  Dr.  Halley  render  it  probable  that 

♦Hist,  of  Earth,  &c.  Vol.  1,  p.  188. 


more  water  is  carried  off  in  vapor,  than  is  poured 
by  the  rivers,  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  this  of 
course  would  render  the  water  of  the  latter  more 
saline,  and  therefore  specifically  heavier,  than 
that  of  the  former.  To  illustrate  the  action  of 
the  water  in  these  immense  basins,  connected 
by  a  narrow  Strait,  we  may  have  recourse  to  an 
easy  experiment.  Take  a  glass  tube  bent  near 
the  middle  so  as  to  form  two  parallel  branches, 
like  the  letter  U,  open  at  both  ends ;  and  pour 
quicksilver  into  one  end,  and  water  into  the  other, 
in  such  quantities  that  they  may  meet  and  bal- 
ance each  other  in  the  horizontal  part  of  the  tube ; 
it  will  then  be  seen  that  the  column  of  water 
stands  nearly  fourteen  times  as  high  as  that  of 
mercury.  If  we  fill  one  branch  with  oil  of  olives, 
and  the  other  with  water,  the  height  of  the  for- 
mer will  be  about  one-tenth  greater  than  that  of 
the  water.  If  we  vary  the  experiment  by  substi- 
tuting a  box,  divided  into  two  compartments  by 
a  vertical  partition,  having  a  hole  near  the  bot- 
tom and  another  near  the  top ;  the  latter  being 
closed  by  a  cork,  and  then  pour  water  into  one 
compartment,  and  oil  of  olives  into  the  other ; 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  face  of  the  oil  stands 
higher  than  the  surface  of  the  water.  For  the 
heights  of  the  balancing  column  will  be  recipro- 
cally as  the  specific  gravities  of  the  respective  li- 
quids, or  as  1000  to  915.  If  then  the  cork  be 
removed  so  as  to  form  a  connection  between  the 
.  liquids  near  the  surface,  the  oil  being  the  higher 
surface,  will  flow  in  and  spread  over  the  face  of 
the  water.  This  will  of  course  diminish  the  al- 
titude and  consequently  the  weight  of  the  col- 
umn of  oil ;  hence  the  pressures  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  aperture  near  the  bottom  will  -  be 
rendered  unequal,  the  action  of  the  water  pre- 
dominating. Hence  the  water  will  flow  in  at  the 
bottom  while  the  oil  flows  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion at  the  top,  and  these  currents  will  continue 
till  the  respective  fluids  acquire  the  same  level 
in  the  two  compartments. 

Another  illustration  is  furnished  by  the  com- 
mon experiment  of  placing  a  lighted  candle  in 
the  door  way  between  a  warm  and  cold  room ; 
setting  it  successively  on  the  floor,  and  near  the 
top  of  the  door ;  when  the  bending  of  the  flame 
will  render  it  evident  that  a  current  sets  in,  near 
the  floor,  from  the  cold  room  into  the  warm,  and 
another,  near  the  top,  flows  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

Now  considering  the  great  basins  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Mediterranean  to  be  filled  with  wa- 
ter having  a  greater  specific  gravity  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former,  as  must  be  the  case  if  the 
latter  is  more  saline  than  the  other,  and  imagi- 
ning these  divided  by  a  partition  placed  across 
the  Strait  of  Gibralter,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
surface  of  the  Atlantic,  being  the  less  saline  and 
therefore  the  lighter,  will  rise  to  a  greater  height 
than  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  like  the 
oil  in  the  tube,  or  in  one  compartment  of  the  box. 
The  consequence  must  be  that  the  water  in  the 
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Atlantic  being  the  higher,  will  flownearthe  sur- 
face over  the  lower  surface  in  the  adjoining  ba- 
sin, while  the  water  in  the  latter,  being  specifi- 
cally heavier,  will  flow,  at  and  near  the  bottom, 
in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  this  circulation 
must  continue,  like  the  motion  of  the  oil  and  wa- 
ter in  the  box,  or  that  of  condensed  and  rarified 
air  in  the  adjoining  rooms,  until  a  complete  equi- 
librium is  effected.  But  if  the  water  carried  off 
by  evaporation,  exceeds  the  quantity  supplied  by 
the  rivers,  and  the  rains,  this  process  is  continu- 
ally destroying  the  equilibrium ;  hence  the  cir- 
culation which  tends  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
is  rendered  perpetual.  E.  L. 


MEMOIR  OF  JONATHAN  HUTCHINSON. 
(Continued  from  page  251.) 

"Of  all  the  weights  and  burdens  which  the 
Christian  traveller  has  to  bear  in  his  pilgrimage 
through  this  world,  perhaps  on  a  due  estimate, 
none  will  be  found  to  be  heavier  than  himself; 
nor  any  thing  which  in  the  retrospect  oppresses 
him  with  greater  sorrow  and  a  deeper  humilia- 
tion than  the  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness,  a 
word  of  no  lofty  sound,  yet  when  contemplated 
in  its  causes,  its  effects  and  its  associations,  of  a 
very  comprehensive  and  significant  import. 

"  I  am  aware  that  both  in  speaking  and  wri- 
ting, I  may  often  seem  to  take  a  low  view  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  of  religious  society.  But  when 
I  consider  the  description  of  the  heart  of  man, 
as  given  by  Him  who  best  knew  it ;  when  I  con- 
template the  beatitudes  and  the  woes  of  the  gos- 
pel as  pronounced  by  the  same  high  authority ; 
or  when  I  turn  from  these  and  fix  my  attention 
on  the  states  to  which  the  precious  promises  and 
awful  threatenings  of  the  Old  Testament  scrip- 
tures were  addressed,  (without  adverting  to  my 
own  experiences)  I  find  myself  justified  in  the 
conclusion,  that  humility  was  made  for  man,  but 
pride  was  not ;  and  that  in  all  stations  and  cir- 
cumstances into  which  he  can  possibly  be  brought, 
it  especially  becomes  his  precarious  and  depen- 
dent condition. 

On  a  view  of  the  weakness  and  corruption  of 
human  nature,  abstractedly  considered,  my  poor 
mind  has  at  seasons  been  brought  to  the  borders 
of  despair,  so  that  I  have  even  been  almost  dis- 
couraged from  lifting  up  either  my  eyes  or  my 
hands  towards  heaven,  by  the  fear  of  hypocrisy, 
and  under  the  solemn  consideration,  that  the 
very  thoughts  of  the  wicked  are  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord.  Yet  when  by  this  humbling  process 
I  have  become  so  far  reduced  as  to  prostrate  my- 
self at  the  footstool  of  Divine  mercy,  as  a  help- 
less, hopeless  sinner,  my  plea  though  oftentimes 
a  silent  one,  has  not  been  rejected  by  the  sin- 
ner's friend.  '  He  will  regard  the  prayer  of  the 
destitute  and  not  despise  their  prayer.'  He  has 
had  compassion  on  me,  and  blessed  be  his  holy 
name  for  ever,  has  raised  the  beggar  from  the 
dunghill,  and  permitted  me  again  to  live  in  his 


sight.  And  let  not  such  an  experience  as  this 
appear  strange  unto  the  reader,  seeing  '  no  man 
can  keep  alive  (unto  God)  his  own  soul.' 

1828.  4th  mo.  "  As  the  bullock  unaccustomed 
to  the  yoke  is  generally  impatient  at  its  being- 
laid  upon  him,  so  man,  under  the  early  visitations 
of  affliction,  or  the  first  restraints  of  the  cross, 
is  uneasy  at  their  weight,  and  reluctant  to  bear 
them.  Resistance,  however,  proving  vain,  and 
only  increasing  the  suffering,  submission  is  at 
length  resorted  to  as  affording  the  only  pros- 
pect of  relief ;  and  well  it  is  for  us  when  we  are 
thus  wise,  as  death  or  destruction  might  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  an  unavailing  and  continued  op- 
position. '  Who  may  stand  in  thy  sight  when 
once  thou  art  angry  V  And  when  this  submis- 
sion, another  name  for  resignation,  is  accompanied 
by  prayer,  then  our  trouble,  whatever  be  its  na- 
ture, becomes  transformed  into  the  light  and 
easy  yoke  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  Through 
his  assistance  vouchsafed  to  our  humble  petitions, 
we  learn  to  bear  the  burden  of  it  cheerfully;  we 
go  forth  to  the  portion  of  labor  assigned  us  with 
willingness,  or  bend  under  our  secret  sorrows,  if 
these  be  our  lot,  without  repining.  Blessed  and 
happy  experience ! 

1833.  11th  mo.  "A  poor,  irresolute  and  fal- 
len creature  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  crown  im- 
mortal, by  1  fighting  the  good  fight  of  faith ' 
against  those  potent  enemies,  the  world,  the  flesh 
and  the  devil ;  the  world,  in  all  its  seductive  and 
terrific  vicissitudes,  the  flesh  in  its  corruptions, 
and  the  devil,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  malevo- 
lence and  power.  0 !  merciful  and  omnipotent 
Lord  G-od,  be  pleased  to  assist  a  trembling  sin- 
ner in  this  unequal  warfare,  or  the  victory  never 
can  be  obtained  ;  but  through  thy  aid  in  Chrisfe 
Jesus,  we  may  be  made  more  than  conquerors. 
With  thee  all  things  are  possible,  and  thy 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  human  weakness.  As 
without  thee  nothing  that  is  truly  good  can  pros- 
per, so  against  thy  holy  will  and  power,  nothing 
that  is  evil  shall  ever  be  able  to  prevail. 

"  0  most  gracious  God !  be  pleased  for  thy 
great  name's  sake,  thy  dear  Son's  sake,  and  my 
immortal  soul's  sake,  to  forgive  the  manifold  in- 
firmities of  a  vain  and  roving  imagination.  Par- 
don, I  humbly  and  reverently  pray  thee,  the 
mighty  sins  of  my  youth  by  actual  transgression ; 
and  if  it  be  not  too  much  to  implore  even  of  thy 
infinite  mercy,  love  me  freely.  When  I  groan 
the  unspeakable  groan  incline  thine  ear  to  hear ; 
when  I  shed, — alas  how  seldom  ! — the  tear  of 
contrition,  put  it  into  thy  bottle ;  and  if  ever  at 
thy  command  and  by  the  assistance  of  thy  grace, 
I  have  performed  the  least  work  of  faith  and 
obedience,  let  it  be  recorded  in  thy  book  of  re- 
membrance, that  through  the  intercession  of 
thy  appointed  Mediator,  I  may  finally  be  embol- 
dened to  render  up  my  account  with  humble 
confidence  and  trembling  joy." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Extracts  from  the  speech  of  Charles  Sumner,  on 
the  Nebraska  bill,  delivered  2d  mo.  21,  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate. 

The  question  presented  for  your  consideration 
is  not  surpassed  in  grandeur  by  any  which  has 
occurred  in  our  national  history  since  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  In  every  aspect  it  as- 
sumes gigantic  proportions,  whether  we  simply 
consider  the  extent  of  territory  it  concerns,  or 
the  public  faith,  or  national  policy  which  it  af- 
fects, or  that  higher  question— that  Question  of 
Questions — as  far  above  others  as  Liberty  is  above 
the  common  things  of  life — which  it  opens  anew 
for  judgment. 

It  concerns  an  immense  region,  larger  than  the 
original  thirteen  States,  vieing  in  extent  with  all 
the  existing  Free  States,  stretching  over  prairie, 
field  and  forest — interlaced  by  silver  streams, 
skirted  by  protecting  mountains,  and  constituting 
the  heart  of  the  North  American  continent— on- 
ly a  little  smaller,  let  me  add,  than  three  great 
European  countries  combined — Italy,  Spain  and 
France. 

It  is  with  regard  to  this  territory,  that  you  are 
now  called  to  exercise  the  highest  function  of  the 
lawgiver,  by  establishing  those  rules  of  polity 
which  will  determine  future  character. 

Such  a  measure,  at  any  time,  would  deserve 
the  most  careful  attention.  But,  at  the  present 
moment,  it  justly  excites  a  peculiar  interest,  from 
the  effort  made — on  pretenses  unsustained  by 
facts — in  violation  of  solemn  covenants,  and  of 
the  early  principles  of  our  fathers — to  open  this 
immense  region  to  Slavery. 

According  to  existing  law  this  territory  is  now 
guarded  against  Slavery  by  a  positive  prohibition, 
embodied  in  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  March 
6,  1820,  preparatory  to  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri into  the  Union. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  throw  aside  this  prohibi- 
tion ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  singular  indeci- 
sion as  to  the  way  in  which  the  deed  shall  be 
done.  From  the  time  of  its  first  introduction,  in 
the  report  of  the  Committees  on  Territories,  the 
proposition  has  assumed  different  shapes ;  and  it 
promises  to  assume  as  many  as  Proteus ;  now, 
one  thing  in  form,  and  now  another ;  but,  in  ev- 
ery form  and  shape  identical  in  substance ;  but 
with  one  end  and  aim — the  overthrow  of  the 
Prohibition  of  Slavery. 

All  this  is  done  on  pretenses  founded  upon  the 
Slavery  enactments  of  1850.  Now,  I  am  not 
here  to  speak  in  behalf  of  those  measures,  or  to 
lean  in  any  way  upon  their  support.  Relating 
to  different  subject-matters,  contained  iu  differ- 
ent acts,  which  prevailed  successively,  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  by  different  votes — some  persons 
voting  for  one  measure,  and  some  voting  for 
another,  and  very  few  for  all,  they  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  unit,  embodying  conditions  of  com- 
pact, or  compromise,  if  you  please,  adopted  equal-  J 
ly  by  all  parties,  and,  therefore,  obligatory  on  all 


parties.  But  since  this  broken  series  of  mea- 
sures has  been  adduced  as  an  apology  for  the  pro- 
position now  before  us,  I  desire  to  say,  that  such 
as  they  are,  they  cannot,  by  any  effort  of  inter- 
pretation, by  any  distorting  wand  of  power,  by 
any  perverse  alchemy,  be  transmuted  into  a  re- 
peal of  that  original  prohibition  of  Slavery. 

On  this  head  there  are  several  points  to  which 
I  would  merely  call  attention,  and  then  pass  on. 
First:  The  Slavery  enactments  of  1850  did  not 
pretend,  in  terms,  to  touch,  much  less  to  change, 
the  condition  of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  which 
was  already  fixed  by  Congressional  enactment, 
but  simply  acted  upon  "  newly  acquired  Territo- 
ries," the  condition  of  which  was  not  already 
fixed  by  Congressional  enactment.  The  new 
transactions  related  to  different  subject  matters. 
Secondly :  The  enactments  do  not  directly  touch 
the  subject  of  Slavery,  during  the  territorial  ex- 
istence of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  ;  but  they  pro- 
vide respectively  that  when  admitted  as  States, 
they  shall  be  received  "with  or  without  Slavery." 
Here  certainly  can  be  no  overthrow  of  an 
act  of  Congress  which  directly  concerns  a 
Territory  during  its  Territorial  existence.  Third- 
ly :  During  all  the  discussion  of  these  mea- 
sures in  Congress,  and  afterwards  before  the  peo- 
ple and  through  the  public  press,  at  the  North 
and  the  South  alike,  no  person  was  heard  to  inti- 
mate that  the  prohibition  of  Slavery  in  the  Mis- 
souri act  was  in  any  way  disturbed.  And  Fourth- 
ly: The  acts  themselves  contain  a  formal  provision 
that  "  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  impair  or  qualify  anything  "  in  a  certain  arti- 
cle of  the  resolutions  annexing  Texas,  wherein 
it  is  expressly  declared  that  in  Territory  north  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  "  Slavery  or  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  for  crime,  shall  be 
prohibited." 

But  I  do  not  dwell  on  these  things.  These 
pretenses  have  been  already  amply  refuted  by 
Senators  who  have  preceded  me.  It  is  clear,  be- 
yond all  contradiction,  that  the  prohibition  of 
Slavery  in  this  Territory  has  not  been  superseded 
or  in  any  way  annulled  by  the  Slavery  acts  of 
1850.  The  proposition  before  you  is,  therefore, 
original  in  its  character,  without  sanction  from 
any  former  legislation  ;  and  it  must,  according- 
ly, be  judged  by  its  merits,  as  an  original  propo- 
sition. 

On  two  distinct  grounds,  "  both  strong  against 
the  deed,"  I  arraign  this  proposition  :  First, 
in  the  name  of  public  faith,  as  an  infraction  of 
the  solemn  obligations  assumed  beyond  recall  by 
the  South  on  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the 
Union  as  a  Slave  State  ;  Secondly,  I  arraign  it 
in  the  name  of  Freedom,  as  an  unjustifiable  de- 
parture from  the  original  anti-slavery  policy  of 
our  fathers.  These  two  heads  I  propose  to  con- 
sider in  their  order,  glancing  under  the  latter  at 
the  objections  to  the  prohibition  of  Slavery  in  the 
Territories. 

Here  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  friends  of 
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Freedom  are  not  open  to  any  charge  of  aggres- 
sion. They  are  now  standing  on  the  defensive, 
guarding  the  early  intrenchments  thrown  up  by 
our  fathers.  No  proposition  to  abolish  Slavery 
anywhere  is  now  before  you ;  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, a  proposition  to  abolish  Freedom.  The  term 
Abolitionist,  which  is  so  often  applied  in  re- 
proach, justly  belongs,  on  this  occasion,  to  mark 
him  who  would  overthrow  this  well  established 
landmark.  He  is,  indeed,  no  abolitionist  of  Sla- 
very ;  let  him  be  called,  an  abolitionist  of  Free- 
dom. For  myself,  with  many  or  few,  my  place 
is  taken.  Even  if  alone,  my  feeble  arm  shall 
not  be  wanting  as  a  bar  against  this  outrage. 

And  here,  before  I  approach  the  argument, 
indulge  me  with  a  few  preliminary  words  on  the 
character  of  this  proposition.  Slavery  is  the  for- 
cible subjection  of  one  human  being  in  person, 
labor  or  property  to  the  will  of  another.  In  this 
simple  statement  is  involved  its  whole  injustice. 
There  is  no  offense  against  religion,  against  mo- 
rals, against  humanity,  which  may  not  stalk,  in 
the  license  of  this  institution,  u  unwhipt  of  jus- 
tice." For  the  husband  and  wife  there  is  no 
marriage  ;  for  the  mother  there  is  no  assurance 
that  her  infant  child  will  not  be  ravished  from 
her  breast ;  for  all  who  bear  the  name  of  slave 
there  is  nothing  they  can  call  their  own.  With- 
out a  father,  without  a  mother,  almost  without 
a  God,  he  has  nothing  but  a  master.  It  would 
be  contrary  to  that  rule  of  right  which  is  ordained 
by  God,  if  such  a  system,  though  mitigated  of- 
ten by  a  patriarchal  kindness,  and  by  a  plausible 
physical  comfort,  could  be  otherwise  than  perni- 
cious in  its  influences.  It  is  confessed  that  the  mas- 
ter suffers  not  less  than  the  slave.  And  this  is 
not  all.  The  whole  social  fabric  is  disorganized  ; 
Labor  loses  its  dignity ;  Industry  sickens ;  Edu- 
cation finds  no  schools,  and  all  the  land  of  Sla- 
very is  impoverished.  And  now,  when  the  con- 
science of  mankind  is  at  last  aroused  to  these 
things,  when,  throughout  the  civilized  world,  a 
slave  dealer  is  a  by  word  and  a  reproach,  we,  as 
a  nation,  are  about  to  open  a  new  market  to  the 
traffickers  in  flesh  who  haunt  the  shambles  of  the 
South.  Such  an  act  at  this  time  is  removed  from 
all  reach  of  that  palliation  often  vouchsafed  to 
Slavery.  This  wrong,  we  are  speciously  told,  by 
those  who  seek  to  defend  it,  is  not  our  original 
sin.  It  was  entailed  upon  us,  so  we  are  instruct- 
ed by  our  ancestors ;  and  the  responsibility  is 
often  with  exultation  thrown  upon  the  mother 
country.  Now,  without  stopping  to  inquire  into 
the  value  of  this  apology,  which  is  never  ad- 
duced in  behalf  of  other  abuses,  it  is  sufficient, 
for  the  present  purpose,  that  it  is  now  proposed 
to  make  Slavery  our  own  original  act.  Here  is 
a  new  case  of  actual  transgression,  which  we  can- 
not east  upon  the  shoulders  of  any  progenitors, 
nor  upon  any  mother  country,  distant  in  time  or 
place.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  at  this  day,  in  this 
vaunted  period  of  light,  will  be  responsible  for 
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it,  so  that  it  shall  be  said  hereafter,  so  long  as 
the  dismal  history  of  Slavery  is  read,  that,  in  the 
year  of  Christ,  1854,  a  new  and  deliberate  act 
was  passed,  by  which  a  vast  territory  was  opened 
to  its  inroads. 

Alone  in  the  company  of  nations  does  our 
country  assume  this  hateful  championship.  In 
despotic  Russia,  the  serfdom  which  constitutes 
the  "  peculiar  institution  "  of  that  great  empire, 
is  never  allowed  to  travel  with  the  imperial  flag, 
according  to  the  American  pretension,  into  pro- 
vinces newly  acquired  by  the  common  blood  and 
treasure,  but  is  carefully  restricted  by  positive 
prohibition,  in  harmony  with  the  general  con- 
science, within  its  ancient  confines,  and  this  pro- 
hibition—the Wilmot  Proviso  of  Russia — is  rig- 
orously enforced  on  every  side,  in  all  the  provin- 
ces, as  in  Bessarabia  on  the  south,  and  Poland  on 
the  west,  so  that,  in  fact,  no  Russian  nobleman 
has  been  able  to  move  into  these  important  ter- 
ritories with  his  slaves.  Thus  Russia  speaks  for 
Freedom,  and  disowns  the  slaveholding  dogma  of 
our  country.  Far  away  in  the  East,  at  "  the 
gateways  of  the  city,"  in  effeminate  India,  Slave- 
ry has  been  condemned ;  in  Constantinople,  the 
queenly  seat  of  the  most  powerful  Mahommedan 
empire,  where  barbarism  still  mingles  with  civi- 
lization, the  Ottoman  Sultan  has  fastened  upon 
it  the  stigma  of  disapprobation ;  the  Barbary 
States  of  Africa,  occupying  the  same  parallels  of 
latitude  with  the  slave  States  of  our  Union,  and 
resembling  them  in  the  nature  of  their  bounda- 
ries, their  productions,  their  climate,  and  their 
"  peculiar  institution,"  which  sought  shelter  in 
both,  have  been  changed  into  Abolitionists.  Al- 
giers, seated  near  the  line  of  36  deg.  30  min.7 
has  been  dedicated  to  Freedom.  Morocco,  by 
its  untutored  ruler,  has  expressed  its  desire, 
stamped  in  the  formal  terms  of  a  treaty,  that  the 
very  name  of  Slavery  may  perish  from  the  minds 
of  men  ;  and  only  recently,  from  the  Dey  of  Tu- 
nis has  proceeded  that  noble  act,  by  which,  "  In 
honor  of  G-od  and  to  distinguish  man  from  the 
brute  creation  " — I  quote  his  own  words — he  de- 
creed its  total  abolition  throughout  his  dominions. 
Let  Christian  America  be  willing  to  be  taught 
by  these  examples.  Cod  forbid  that  our  Repub- 
lic— "  heir  of  all  the  ages,  foremost  in  the  files 
of  time " — should  adopt  anew  the  barbarism 
which  they  have  renounced. 

It  is  suggested  that  slaves  will  not  be 
carried  into  Nebraska  in  large  numbers,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  quest'on  is  of  small  prac- 
tical moment. 

The  census  shows  that  it  was  of  vital  conse- 
quence. There  is  Missouri  at  this  moment,  with 
Illinois  on  the  east  and  Nebraska  on  the  west,  all 
covering  nearly  the  same  space  of  latitude,  and 
resembling  each  other  in  soil,  climate  and  pro- 
ductions. Mark,  now,  the  contrast !  By  the 
potent  efficacy  of  the  Ordinance  of  the  North- 
western Territory,  Illinois  is  now  a  free  State, 
while  Missouri  has  87,422  slaves,  and  the  simple 
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question  which  challenges  an  answer  is,  whether 
Nebraska  shall  be  preserved  in  the  condition  of 
Illinois,  or  surrendered  to  that  of  Missouri  ? 
Surely  this  cannot  be  treated  lightly.  But  for 
myself  I  am  unwilling  to  measure  the  exigency  of 
the  prohibition  by  the  number  of  persons,  wheth- 
er many  or  few,  whom  it  may  protect.  Human 
rights  whether  in  a  private  individual  or  a  vast 
multitude,  are  entitled  to  an  equal  and  unhesi- 
tating support.  In  this  spirit  the  flag  of  our 
country  only  recently  became  the  impenetrable 
panoply  of  an  unknown  wanderer,  who  claimed 
its  protection  in  a  distant  sea  ;  and  in  this  spirit, 
I  am  constrained  to  declare  that  there  is  no  place 
accessible  to  human  avarice,  or  human  force, 
whether  in  the  lowest  valley  or  on  the  loftiest 
mountain  top,  whether  on  the  broad  flower  span- 
gled prairies  or  the  snowy  crests  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  where  the  prohibition  of  Slavery, 
like  the  the  commandments  of  the  Decalogue, 
should  not  go. 

But  leaving  these  things  behind,  I  press  at 
once  to  the  argument. 

1.  And  now,  in  the  name  of  that  public  faith, 
which  is  the  very  ligament  of  civil  society,  and 
which  the  great  Roman  orator  tells  us  it  is  de- 
testable to  break  even  with  an  enemy,  I  arraign 
this  scheme,  and  appeal  to  the  calm  judgment  of 
all  who  hear  me. 

I  begin,  by  assuming  that  honorable  Senators 
will  not  substitute  might  for  rigid — that  they 
will  not  wantonly  and  flagitiously  discard  any  ob- 
ligations, pledge,  or  covenant,  because  they  chance 
to  possess  the  power;  but,  that,  as  honest  men, 
desirous  to  do  right,  they  will  confront  this  ques- 
tion. 

Sir,  the  proposition  before  you  involves  not 
merely  the  repeal  of  an  existing  law,  but  the 
infraction  of  solemn  obligations  originally  pro- 
posed and  assumed  by  the  South,  after  a  protract- 
ed and  embittered  contest,  as  a  covenant  of  peace, 
with  regard  to  certain  specified  territory  therein 
described,  namely  :  "  All  that  territory  ceded 
by  France  to  the  United  States,  under  the  name 
of  Louisiana  ;"  according  to  which,  in  conside- 
ration of  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  Mis- 
souri as  a  slave  State,  Slavery  was  forever  prohib- 
ited in  all  the  remaining  part  of  this  Territory 
which  lies  north  of  3G  deg.  30  min.  This  ar- 
rangement, between  different  sections  of  the 
Union — the  slave  States  of  the  first  part  and  the 
free  States  of  the  second  part — though  usually 
known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise,  was  at  the 
time  styled  a  compact.  In  its  stipulation  for 
Slavery  it  was  justly  repugnant  to  the  conscience 
of  the  North,  and  ought  never  to  have  been 
made  ;  but  it  lias  on  that  side  been  performed. 
And  now  the  unperformed  outstanding  obliga- 
tions to  freedom,  originally  proposed  and  assumed 
by  the  South,  are  resisted.  On  these  I  now 
plant  myself. 

Years  have  passed  since  this  compact  was  em- 
bodied in  the  legislature  of  Congress,  and  accep- 


ted by  the  country.  Meanwhile,  the  statesmen 
by  whom  it  was  framed  and  vindicated  have,  one 
by  one,  dropped  from  this  earthly  sphere.  Their 
living  voices  cannot  now  be  heard  to  plead  for 
the  preservation  of  that  public  faith  to  which 
they  were  pledged.  But  this  extraordinary  lapse 
of  time,  with  the  complete  fruition  by  one  party 
of  all  the  benefits  belonging  to  it,  under  the  com- 
pact, gives  to  the  transaction  an  added  and  most 
sacred  strength.  Prescription  steps  in  with  new 
bonds,  to  confirm  the  original  work ;  to  the  end 
that  while  men  are  mortal,  controversies  shall 
not  be  immortal.  Death,  with  inexorable  scythe, 
has  mowed  down  the  authors  of  this  compact ; 
but,  with  conservative  hour-glass,  it  has  counted 
out  a  succession  of  years,  which  now  defile  be- 
fore us,  like  so  many  sentinels,  to  guard  the  sa- 
cred landmark  of  Freedom. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Those  who  now  run  through  Wales  on  the 
way  to  Ireland  should,  unless  their  time  be  very 
limited  indeed,  turn  aside  from  the  iron  path- 
way, and  glance  at  the  wonderful  slate  quarries 
up  Nant  Francon.  They  will  be  repaid  for  their 
trouble.  And  if  a  circuitous  coach  route  be 
adopted  instead  of  the  rail,  there  are  Mr. 
Asherton  Smith's  quarries,  in  the  very  bosom  of 
Snowdonia,  and  Mrs.  Oakley's  quarries,  near 
the  beautiful  Ffestiniog.  Plenty  of  slate  in 
North  Wales,  if  we  will  turn  a  little  out  of  the 
highway  to  look  for  it;  but  of  all  the  quarries 
in  the  Principality — of  all  in  the  world,  perhaps 
— the  place  of  honor  must  be  given  to  those 
which  have  Bangor  for  their  shipping  port,  and 
which  have  poured  such  wealth  into  the  coffers 
of  the  Penrhyns  and  the  Pennants.  Penrhyn 
castle,  one  of  the  best  of  all  modern  castles, 
built  at  a  cost  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  slate  trophy ;  its  cost  was 
defrayed  by  the  fortunes  of  the  Quarry  owners, 
and  it  very  properly  contains  rooms  and  furni- 
ture, and  ornaments  of  slate. 

It  is  alone  worth  a  journey  into  North  Wales, 
and  a  walk  of  seven  miles  from  Bangor,  and  a 
day's  heat  or  cold,  or  rain  or  snow,  to  see  the 
pigmies  at  work  high  up  Y  Bron,  "  the  pap,"  a 
name  frequently  given  in  Wales  to  rounded 
summits.  The  excavation  commences  at  a  low 
level  in  the  mountain  ;  but  as  the  workings  have 
been  carried  on  for  ninety  years  or  more,  they 
now  extend  more  than  half  a  mile  into  its  heart, 
and  form  a  vast  amphitheatre.'  It  is  an  amphi- 
theatre of  terraces  one  above  another,  like  the 
seats  of  the  ancient  Coliseum,  but  so  vastly  large 
as  to  eclipse  them  in  every  sense ;  while  the 
workmen  appear  but  mere  specks,  so  high  and 
so  wide-spreading  are  the  workings.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  terrace-like  mode  of  working  is  due 
to  the  peculiar  structure  of  slate.  The  slate  is 
not  merely  separable  into  beds  or  layers,  nearly 
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horizontal,  but  it  has  innumerable  lines  of  cleav- 
age nearly  vertical ;  and  these  lines  facilitate 
the  separation  of  the  blocks  from  the  vertical 
face  of  the  mountain.  A  trench  is  first  worked 
into  the  side  of  the  slate  mountain ;  and  when 
this  has  extended  to  such  a  distance  that  the 
rise  of  the  mountain  causes  the  height  of  the 
trench  to  be  about  forty-feet,  another  trench  is 
commenced  at  the  top  of  the  former,  and  then 
another  and  another,  like  a  huge  flight  of  steps 
up  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Meanwhile,  the 
gradual  widening  of  the  lowermost  trenches  will 
be  effected  by  detaching  blocks  of  slate.  The 
upper  part  of  the  mountain  being  of  course 
narrower  than  the  base,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  lowest  trenches  can  be  expanded  farther 
and  wider  than  the  upper.  In  fact,  the  lowest 
trenches  have  ceased  altogether  to  be  the  trenches 
of  Y  Bron,  and  have  become  vast  semicircular 
cuttings.  No  less  than  sixteen  heights  or  ter- 
races, each  about  forty  feet  above  the  one  next 
below  it,  now  exist ;  and  all  sixteen  are  advancing 
simultaneously  further  and  further  into  the  heart 
of  the  mountain.  As  the  quarrymen  proceed, 
they  will  probably  have  to  make  other  terraces, 
still  nearer  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

Two  thousand  men  are  digging,  and  blasting, 
and  levelling,  some  of  them  at  a  height  from  the 
ground  equal  to  double  the  height  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  and  all  working  open  to  the  light  of 
day,  instead  of  burrowing  underground  like 
miners.  The  blasting  is  extraordinary  work,  re- 
quiring no  little  firmness  of  nerve.  The  men 
are  suspended  by  ropes  from  the  edge  of  an  up- 
right crag  of  rock;  they  drill  holes  into  the 
vertical  face  of  the  slate ;  they  put  the  blasting 
charges  into  these  holes ;  they  are  hauled  up 
again,  and,  when  precautions  have  been  made 
for  obviating  danger,  the  charges  are  fired,  the 
blast  takes  place,  and  huge  masses  of  slate  be- 
come loosened.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  quarry 
the  slates  are  loose  enough  to  be  detached  by 
crow-bars;  but,  at  greater  depths  the  slate  is 
more  compact,  and  requires  the  aid  of  gunpow- 
der for  its  disruption.  So  many  are  the  perils 
at  Y  Bron,  that  accidental  deaths  are  painfully 
numerous  among  the  quarrymen.  There  are 
parts  at  which  the  slate  is  interrupted  by  veins 
of  intensely  hard  basalt  or  greenstone,  the  pre- 
sence of  which  is  a  sore  trouble  to  the  proprietor 
and  the  workmen. 

The  men,  the  slates,  the  tools,  and  the  work- 
ing tackle,  are  raised  and  lowered  from  one  ter- 
race to  another  by  means  of  inclined  planes.  A 
drum  and  a  brake-wheel  are  placed  at  the  top 
of  each  inclined  plane;  and,  by  dexterous  man- 
agement, trucks  are  raised  and  lowered  with 
great  facility.  The  men  not  only  blast  the  com- 
pact recesses,  and  split  the  loose  blocks  and 
wedges,  but  also  separate  these  blocks  again  into 
slabs,  thin  slates.  They  then  square  and  trim 
them.  On  most  of  the  terraces  there  are  sheds 
or  workshops,  in  which  these  subsidiary  opera- 


tions are  carried  on.  The  very  hard  blocks  are 
cut  with  saws  into  slabs  ;  while  the  looser  kind 
are  split  into  roofing-slates  by  means  of  long 
wedge-shaped  pieces  of  iron. 

But  the  quarries  themselves  are  only  one  part 
of  this  great  Penrhyn  property — one  end  of  a 
commercial  chain.  We  have  said  that  the  val- 
ley on  the  side  of  which  this  slate  mountain  is 
situated  is  called  Nant  Francon.  The  quarries 
are  called  by  the  Welsh  name,  of  Dolawen,  or 
the  still  more  Welsh  name,  of  Braich-y-Cavn ;  or 
Penrhyn,  after  the  name  of  the  first  worker;  or 
Bangor,  after  the  name  of  the  shipping-port :  but 
it  matters  little  what  we  call  them,  provided  we 
bear  in  mind  that  the  mountain  which  yields  the 
slate  is  Y  Bron. 

The  mountain  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  little 
river  Ogwen ;  and  the  quarrymen's  cottages  and 
villages  are  scattered  about  near  it ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  place  in  the  vicinity,  for  its  human 
and  social  interest,  is  Bethesda — a  town  whose 
very  name  shows  that  it  owed  its  origin  to  a 
body  of  persons  among  whom  religious  feeling  is 
strong.    Bethesda  is  a  quarrymen's  town,  a  slate 
community.    Dissenters   are   in  full  force  all 
over  the  Principality,  and  nowhere  more  so  than 
at  the  quarries.    We  happened  to  be  at  Bangor  on 
the  day  when  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists 
held  their  annual  field-meeting  in  that  town, 
and  shall  not  soon  forget  the  sight ;  so  neat, 
so  clean,  so  earnest,  so  simple-minded,  so  honest- 
hearted  did  they  all  appear.    They  came  from 
the  quarries,  from  Conway,   from  Carnarvon, 
from  Beaumaris,  from  every  place  within  many 
miles  around  Bangor;  they  sang  their  unpro- 
nounceable Welsh  with  good  hearty  lungs ;  and 
sat  on  chairs  or  carts,  or  waggons,  or  reclined  on 
the  grass  under  a  bright  blue  sky  and  a  cheerful 
sun,  to  listen  to  discourses.    Such  was  a  great 
day  for  the  quarrymen;  but  for  all  ordinary  oc- 
casions they  have  their  own  chapels  in  their 
own  Bethesda.    And  they  have  their  retail  shops, 
too,  where  David  ap  Jones  ap  Price  ap  Davies  ap 
Morgan  ap  Shenkin,  and  his  brother  tradesmen, 
sell  bread,  cloth,  pins,  herrings,  lucifers,  candles, 
penny  pictures,  saucepans,  leeks,  lollipops,  and 
all  the  other  necessaries  and  luxuries  for  a 
working  population. 

While  passing  through  Bethesda,  on  our 
way  from  the  quarries  to  Bangor,  we  for  a  time 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  railway  or  tram  along 
which  the  slates  are  conveyed  to  the  shipping 
quay.  This  tramway  was  perhaps  the  making 
of  the  quarries,  as  a  commercial  speculation. 
Lord  Penrhyn  is  said  to  have  spent  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  on  the  means  of 
transport  to  the  ships;  and  a  most  wise  ex- 
penditure of  capital  it  was.  The  railway  glides 
between  Bangor  town  and  Penrhyn  Park,  carry- 
ing its  long  train  of  little  trucks  down  to  the 
docks  and  quays  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Menai  Straits.  These  quays  are  excellently 
arranged  ;  nothing  can  better  aid  the  slates  in 
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setting  off  on  their  travels  all  over  the  world. 
The  ships  draw  up  close  to  the  quays ;  the 
railway  runs  along  the  quays  ;  and  the  transfer 
from  the  trucks  to  the  ships  is  made  easily  and 
rapidly.  The  quays  running  a  thousand  feet  out 
into  the  sea,  are  laden  with  slates  in  countless 
number  ;  slates  in  blocks,  and  slates  in  slabs,  and 
slates  in  slices ;  slates  little  and  slates  big ;  slates 
for  builders  and  slates  for  schoolboys  ;  slates  for 
home  and  slates  for  abroad.  As  to  the  extent 
and  value  of  these  quarries  and  shipments, 
we  are  afraid  to  say  how  great  are  the  esti- 
mates sometimes  made.  We  have  been  told  of 
three  thousand  men  and  boys  employed  at  the 
works — of  eleven  thousand  persons  supported 
by  the  wages  thus  received — of  eighty  thousand 
pounds  a  year  expended  in  working  the  quarries, 
and  yearly  profits  much  larger  than  this ;  but 
unless  we  could  tell  more  accurately,  it  will  be 
better  to  keep  clear  of  such  big,  high-sounding 
numbers  as  these. 

To  be  Continued 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

The  Cunard  steamer  Alps  with  European  mails  to 
the  I8th  u It.,  arrived  at  Boston,  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th.  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the 
approach  of  the  Atlantic  was  notified  by  her  signal 
gun.  But  this  vessel  was,  unfortunately,  twice  run 
aground  before  she  reached  her  port  at  New  York. 
The  Atlantic  left  Liverpool  on  the  22nd  ult.  On 
the  evening  of  the  8ih  the  mail  steamer  Asia,  which 
left  Liverpool  early  in  the  morning  of  25th  ult.,  ar- 
rived at  Halifax. 

A  letter  from  the  Emperor  of  France  to  the  Czar, 
propositi";  terms  of  accommodation,  had  been  an- 
swered by  the  latter,  refusing  to  accept  the  offered 
conditions.  The  Moniteur  considers  this  reply  as  j 
leaving  no  hope  of  a  pacific  conclusion.  Omar  Pa-  ! 
cha  was  strengthening  his  position  at  Kalafat;  and 
the  fortifications  at  Constantinople  were  going  on.  | 

England  and  France  were  makjng  preparations  I 
for  the  contest.     The  former  has  given  notice  to  J 
Russia  of  an  intention  to  send  a  fleet  into  the  Bal- 1 
tic,  the  command  of  which  is  to  be  entrusted  to  j 
Sir  Charles  Napier.    English  ships  were  making 
surveys  ofT  the  entrance  in  the  Baltic.    The  Prus- 
sian fleet  in  the  Baltic  is  said  to  be  under  orders  for 
ne; vice.    Hence  a  conflict  in  that  sea  is  evidently 
impending. 

Austria  continues  to  send  troops  to  the  southeast- 
ern frontier,  but  under  the  profession  of  intending 
only  to  prevent  disturbances  in  Servia.  Montenegro 
and  Bosnia. 

Turkev. — The  Greek  insurrection  in  Turkey  had 
become  quite  formidable.  In  Epiiusthe  insurgents 
have  taken  the  town  of  Arta.  and  besieged  the  Turks 
in  the  citadel,  anil  three  thousand  insurgents  are 
repotted  to  be  within  ten  miles  of  Ionia.  An  Al- 
banian detachment  of  Greek  regular  troops  had 
gone  over  to  the  insurgents.  Armed  bands  of  Alba- 
nians were  going  from  village  to  village,  arousing 
the  people  and  distributing  arms,  luflammatoty 
placards  were  also  in  ciicuhyion. 

In  Greece  iteelf  great  excitement  prevails,  and  in 
the  Ionian  islands  disturbances  have  taken  place. 
At  Saloniea,  the  insurrection  broke  out  on  the  9th 


of  last  month.  The  Turks  attacked  and  defeated 
the  insurgents. 

Asia — Disturbances  are  reported  ill  Asia  Minor, 
and  severe  conflicts  are  said  to  have  taken  place 
at  Kutaiah,  Augura  and  other  places. 

Persia. — The  Shah  of  Persia  has  officially  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  remain  neutral  during 
the  threatened  war. 

England. — Lord  Palmerston  has  announced  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  Smith  O'Brien  is  to  be 
pardoned. 

Fjkance.— It  is  reported  that  the  Rothschilds  and 
the  Batik  of  France,  have  advanced  two  hundred 
millions  of  francs  (*37,500,000)  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment. 

Domestic — Considerable  excitement  has  been 
produced  by  the  seizure  at  Havana,  of  the  steam- 
ship Black  Warrior  which  touched  there  on  her 
passage  from  Mobile  to  New  York.  It  appears 
that  this  vessel  had  on  board  900  bales  of  cotton 
for  New  York,  but  nothing  for  Havana,  and  the 
Commander,  Captain  Bullock,  in  conformity  with 
the  usage  oi  the  place,  reported  the  steamer  to  be 
in  ballast,  when  boarded  by  the  revenue  officer. 
But  that  official  visiting  the  ship  several  times,  the 
Captain  at  length  informed  him  what  loading  he 
actually  had,  and  being  told  that  his  ship  would  be 
seized  for  an  infraction  of  the  revenue  laws,  he  has- 
tened to  rectify  his  manifest,  the  time  allowed  by- 
law for  making  corrections  not  having  expired.  But 
the  Cuban  authorities  refused  to  receive  the  corrected 
specification,  and  proceeded  to  take  possession  of 
the  vessel  and  cargo.  Captain  Bullock  and  his  of- 
ficers and  men,  came  home  in  the  steamer  Courier. 
This  subject  has  been  taken  up  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington. 

Congress. — The  homestead  bill  granting  160 
acres  of  unimproved  land  to  any  free  white  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  of  21  years  of  age,  who  may 
apply  for  them,  but  upon  condition  that  the  land 
shall  be  occupied  five  years  before  a  patent  can  be 
obtained,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  6th  inst. 

A  number  of  remonstrances  against  the  Nebraska 
bill,  have  been  presented  to  Congress,  and  late  ac- 
counts encourage  a  hope  that  this  bill  will  not  pass 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  amendments 
of  the  Senate,  and  particularly  that  which  declared 
that  the  French  laws  in  support  of  slavery  in  Lou- 
isiana shall  not  be  revived  by  this  enactment,  have 
rendered  it  unpalatable  to  many  of  its  advocates. 

On  the  14th  inst.,  the  remonstrance  of  three 
thousand  ministers  against  the  Nebraska  bill  was 
presented  in  the  Senate,  and  a  petition  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  /ecilongin  the  House.  In  the  evening 
of  that  day  a  very  large  meeting  in  opposition  to 
the  Nebraska  bill  was  held  in  New  York,  and 
another  in  the  Chinese  Museum,  Philadelphia. 

Twenty  four  persons,  on  their  way  from  Califor- 
nia to  the  Atlantic  States,  were  drowned  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  boat,  which  was  greatly  over-crowd- 
ed, while  the  passengers  were  leaving  the  shore 
for  the  Steamer,  in  Virgin  Bay,  on  the  2nd  inst. 
More  than  80  persons  were  on  board  the  boat. 
Many  were  saved  through  the  active  efforts  of 
native  men  and  women,  and  one  native  man  lost 
his  own  life  in  endeavoring  to  save  others. 

A  bill  has  been  reported  in  the  Senate,  and 
made  the  special  order  for  the  27th  inst.,  for  the 
construction  of  the  Pacific  rail-road. 
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NATHAN  HUNT. 
(Concluded  from  page  418). 

As  his  memoranda  extend  no  farther,  a  few 
extracts  from  letters  to  his  friends,  of  later  date, 
may  help  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

"Springfield,  2d  mo.  3d,  1835. 

"To  J.  and  H.  C.  Backhouse, — Deep  feelings 
of  sympathy  are  awakened  in  my  mind  at  eveiy 
turn  of  thought  on  your  long  protracted  and  ar- 
duous engagement,  in  the  most  exalted  and  no- 
ble of  all  causes  which  human  creatures  can  be 
engaged  in,  even  that  of  winning  souls  unto 
God — in  comparison  of  which,  all  other  things 
sink  into  insignificance  ;  and  from  the  near  unity 
I  have  felt  with  your  movements,  I  believe  there 
is  no  cause  for  discouragement.  It  is  a  blessed 
thing  to  be  in  a  humble  state  of  resignation  to 
the  mind  and  will  of  our  gracious  Master,  and 
to  keep  the  word  of  "his  patience,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  faith  which  has  been  the  support 
of  the  Lord's  servants  in  every  age  of  the  world. 
As  to  the  southern  prospect,  I  incline  to  believe  it 
will  be  best  for  you  to  attend  to  it.  Do  one  thing  at 
a  time,  and  when  that  is  done,  set  up  the  staff 
and  see  which  way  it  leans,  and  carefully  follow 
it,  whether  it  inclines  to  the  east,  the  west,  the 
north,  or  the  south.  It  seems  to  me,  if  you  re- 
main a  little  longer,  though  it  may  be  in  weep- 
ing, you  will  sow  much  precious  seed — your  la- 
bors will  be  blest  to  many,  bound  up  among  the 
sheaves  which  you  have  gathered  in  this  land — 
and  you,  my  beloved  friends,  will  return  in  peace 
to  your  dear  connexions,  saying,  'Bless  the 
Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless 
his  holy  name.'  " 

To  ,  Eleventh  month,  1835.  « I  ex- 
pected dear  H.  C.  B.  would  be  released  from 
farther  labor  on  our  shores,  when  Ohio  Yearly 


Meeting  was  over,  and  I  feel  my  spirit  rejoice, 
as  I  write,  that  she  has  been  mercifully  and  won- 
derfully preserved  through  such  along  and  peril- 
ous journey,  and  leaves  us  with  that  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding.  I  believe  she  has 
done  much  toward  removing  the  prejudices  of 
the  people  respecting  the  principles  of  our  Soci- 
ety, and  in  encouraging  Friends  in  their  religious 
duties — perhaps  none  more  so ;  for  thou  very 
well  knowest  her  devotion  to,  and  zeal  for,  the 
cause  of  truth,  that  no  difficulty  which  presented, 
however  formidable,  could  prevent  her  from  at- 
tending to  apprehended  duty — her  life,  her  all 
seemed  to  be  given  up  to  spend  and  to  be  spent 
for  the  sake  of  precious  souls.  Thou  inquirest 
about  our  little  H.  B.  Hunt, — she  is  a  very  in- 
teresting little  girl,  with  an  expressive  counte- 
nance. I  often  pray  that  the  Lord  may  bless 
the  child,  and  that  a  double  portion  of  the  spi- 
rit of  the  dear  friend  for  whom  she  was  named, 
may  rest  upon  her." 

To  ,  Tenth  month,  7th,  1836.—"  My 

mind  has  been  frequently  led  into  deep  sympathy 
with  the  travailing  seed  everywhere ;  it  some- 
times seems  to  be  drawn  into  all  parts  of  the 
habitable  earth,  where  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
men  dwell ;  and  here  and  there  I  find  a  little 
seed  struggling  for  relief,  and  my  soul  is  nearly, 
united  to  it  in  the  bond  and  covenant  of  ever- 
lasting love.  I  feel  almost  daily  more  alive  to 
the  sufferings  of  humanity  and  the  groans  of  the 
oppressed,  accompanied  with  the  persuasion  that 
a  great  work  is  on  the  wheel,  and  that  changes 
will  be  brought  about  altogether  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  control,  both  in  church  and  state. 
Words  come  far  short  of  expressing  the  concern 
I  feel  for  our  Society,  that  Friends  may  be  pre- 
served in  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  ancient  rock 
and  foundation  of  this  people." 

To  ,   Fourth   Month  12th,  1838.— 

"  Thy  last,  my  very  dear  ,  is  grateful  to 

my  best  feelings.  The  accounts  I  have  received 
of  my  dear  and  well-beloved  — ,  are  com- 
forting to  my  heart.  Though  the  conflict  may  be 
long  and  sore,  it  cannot  be  doubtful  to  the  well- 
disciplined  and  courageous  soldiers  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  because  the  encouraging  promise 
is,  the  Lamb  and  his  followers-  shall  have  the 
victory.  I  have  never  known  a  brother  or  fel- 
low-laborer in  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  with 
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whom  I  could  more  feelingly  unite  in  the  Sow- 
ings forth  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  both  in  testimony 
and  in  prayer.  His  visit  to  our  late  Yearly 
Meeting  has  left  on  many  of  our  spirits  thank- 
fulness and  gratitude  of  heart  to  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church,  for  sending  us  the  full  cloud,  and 
causing  it  to  come  down  upon  us  as  the  rain, 
and  distil  as  the  dew — as  the  small  rain  upon 
the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers  upon  the 
grass ;  because  1  he  published  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  ascribing  greatness  unto  our  God.'  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  of  hisbeing  perfectly  sound 
in  the  gospel  of  our  holy  Redeemer,  but  his  ca- 
pacious mind  takes  such  an  extensive  range  that 
an  ordinary  mind  cannot  follow  him.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  is  very  precious  to  me, 
and  I  believe  in  it  according  to  the  scripture. 

I  very  much  unite  with  's  view  of  the 

scripture  having  a  literal  as  well  as  spiritual 
meaning,  and  rightly  to  understand  them  is  a 
great  attainment ;  there  certainly  is  nothing  that 
can  unfold  them  to  us  but  the  Key  of  David. 
I  believe  the  Lord  will  give  each  soul  a  body, 
such  as  pleases  him,  and  when  it  pleases  him, 
and  there  think  best  to  leave  it.  It  is  true  com- 
fort to  hear  of  the  devotedness  of  our  beloved 
 to  the  greatest  of  all  causes,  the  spread- 
ing of  the  peacable  kingdom  of  our  blessed 
and  holy  Redeemer.  My  mind  is  often  drawn 
into  near  and  feeling  sympathy  with  the  messen- 
gers of  the  glad  tidings  of  the  everlasting  gos- 
pel to  a  guilty  world,  desiring  their  encourage- 
ment, under  the  comforting  assurance,  that  al- 
though they  have  gone  forth  weeping,  they  shall 
come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  their  sheaves 
with  them." 

To  .  Guilford  Co.,  N  C.  Fourth  Mo.  9th, 

1840. — "  The  recollection  of  the  pleasant  hours 
and  precious  opportunities  we  have  been  parta- 
kers of,  together  with  our   mutually  beloved 
friends  J.  and  II.  C.  B.,  appears  to  be  indelibly 
engraven  on  my  mind ;  hours  wherein  the  hea- 
venly dews  distilled  upon  us,  and  we  experienced 
.  a  drinking  into  the  same  spirit,  a  partaking  of 
the  waters  of  that  river  that  maketh  glad  the 
whole  heritage  of  God.     These  were  indeed 
times  of  refreshment  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  to  prepare  the  poor  tried  mind  for  future 
necessary  baptisms,  to  make  the  immortal  spirit 
meet  for  the  mansion  in  the  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  Heavens.    I  was  taken  the 
last  of  Tenth  month,  with  what  the  doctors  call 
a  congestive  state  of  the  body,  the  blood  not  cir- 
culating properly,  which  occasioned  great  numb- 
ness in  my  limbs,  so  that  all  present  thought  I 
would  die,  but  I  did  not  think  the  time  was  come. 
I  felt  exceedingly  sweet  and  comfortable,  so 
that  I  could  not  forbear  praising  the  Lord  ;  and 
through  his  mercy  I  revived  so  much,  that  on 
Pirsi  dav  1  wont  to  New  Garden,  and  was  taken 
int. i  a  chamber  in  the  school-house,  where  I  re- 
main«d  throughout  the  YearlyMecting,  full  of 
love  to  everybody ;  hundreds  "of  people  came 


in  to  see  me,  and  many  of  them  left  the  chamber 
with  tears  streaming  from  their  eyes.  Dear 
Stephen  Grellet  and  John  Elliott  could  tell  thee 
more  than  I  can  write ;  they  were  very  accepta- 
bly with  us.  My  limbs  still  feel  numb,  and  I 
know  not  what  may  be  the  issue,  but  desire  to 
be  wholly  resigned  to  the  will  of  my  Heavenly 
Father  in  all  things,  and  to  be  enabled  to  give 
him  thanks  for  all  his  dispensations  to  me.  I 
know  it  is  of  his  unmerited  mercy  that  I  am  in 
the  land  of  the  living.  Thy  soothing  expres- 
sions were  truly  grateful  to  my  feelings,  when 
thou  sayest  '  I  do  assuredly  believe  that  the  God 
of  all  true  consolation  is  near  to  help  and  sustain 
thee ;  bidding  thee  lean  upon  his  staff  of  love 
and  power,  and  causing  thee  to  rest  at  seasons 
beside  the  still  waters  of  life.'  This  was  stri- 
kingly my  happy  experience  for  some  weeks  after 
the  first  attack — all  still  and  quiet;  and,  as  Sam- 
uel Bownas  says,  the  presence  of  my  Heavenly 
Father  was  with  me  night  and  day ;  my  heart  was 
full  of  love  !  There  were  times  of  great  pres- 
sure about  my  heart,  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
so  that  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  not  live  a  moment, 
and  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  in  the  way. 
The  calmness  and  sweetness  I  then  felt  covdd 
not  be  expressed;  but  He  who  knoweth  best 
what  is  best  for  us,  in  His  inscrutable  wisdom  saw 
meet  to  change  the  scene  from  this  state  of  joy 
and  consolation  to  one  inexpressibly  awful.  He 
set  all  my  sins  in  order  before  me,  from  the  days 
of  my  youth  until  that  time ;  and,  blessed  be  his 
holy  name,  he  showed  me  the  deceit,  corruption, 
and  vileness  of  my  own  heart,  and  how  the  pure 
seed  of  life  is  borne  down  under  the  wickedness 
of  the  world,  as  a  cart  laden  with  sheaves.  There 
were  days  and  nights  in  which  it  appeared  to  me 
as  if  I  felt  the  awful  situation  of  those  poor  souls 
that  are  separated  from  the  divine  harmony, 
placed  on  the  left  hand,  going  away  into  everlas- 
ting punishment ;  and  I  scarcely  dared  to  hope 
but  that  I  must  be  one  of  the  number.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  could  almost  hear  the  dreadful 
sound,  '  Go  ye  cursed.'  When  there  was  nobo- 
dy in  the  room,  and  in  the  night,  I  was  on  my 
knees  with  my  mouth  on  the  floor,  in  prayer  and 
supplication ;  but  the  earth  was  like  iron,  and 
the  heavens  were  like  brass,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  entrance;  and  I  felt  like  Jonah  did,  when  he 
cried,  '  Thou  hast  cast  me  into  the  deep,  in  the 
midst  of  the  seas,  and  the  floods  compass  me 
about,  all  thy  billows  and  thy  waves  pass  over 
me.'  '  Then  I  said,  I  am  cast  out  of  thy  sight, 
yet  will  I  look  again  toward  thy  holy  temple.  I 
went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountains,  the 
earth  with;  her  bars  was  about  me  forever;' 
and  I  could  say  with  Job,  '  I  went  forward,  but 
he  was  not  there,  and  backward,  but  I  could  not 
perceive  him.' — The  all-important  subject  of  the 
blessed  Pattern  was  almost  incessantly  before 
me,  his  agony  on  the  cross,  and  his  solemn  cry, 
'  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me,' 
sounding  in  my  ears  :  and  I  believe  I  never  be- 
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fore  saw  so  clearly,  the  necessity,  that,  if  we 
would  reign  with  Christ,  we  must  also  suffer  with 
him.  Surely  it  is  enough  for  the  unworthy  ser- 
vant to  be  as  his  dear  Lord.  There  has  been  a 
little  grain  of  faith  through  all  this  deep  conflict, 
and  0,  saith  my  soul,  that  the  promise  to  those 
that  overcome,  may  indeed  be  fulfilled  in  my  ex- 
perience !  It  J®  in  my  heart  to  say  to  thee, 

dear  ,  '  hold  on  thy  way,'  for  I  assuredly 

believe  that  thou  wilt  be  one  of  that  great  mul- 
titude which  no  man  could  number,  that  came 
out  of  great  tribulation,  and  washed  their  robes 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ; 
therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and 
serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple ;  they 
shall  hunger  no  more,  &c.  &c.  I  feel  a  comfor- 
table hope  that,  through  his  divine  mercy,  I  also 
shall  be  one  of  this  blessed  number,  and  that 
when  the  afflictions  of  time  are  past,  we  shall 
walk  together  in  white  ;  tears  come  at  the  sweet 
thought.  May  the  eternal  God  be  thy  refuge 
and  underneath  the  everlasting  arms." 

At  a  later  day  he  says, — '  Through  the  tender 
mercy  of  my  God,  I  have  enjoyed  great  quiet- 
ness and  peace  of  mind  for  some  weeks  past,  and 
I  desire  to  lie  low  before  him,  and  to  walk  softly 
all  the  days  of  my  life."  Thus  did  this  venera- 
ble Pilgrim  journey  on,  seeking  a  better  country, 
and  though  many  were  the  tribulations  he  had  to 
pass  through,  yet  his  resigned  and  patient  spirit 
seemed  to  breathe  the  language,  "  None  of  these 
things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear 
unto  myself,  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with 
joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God." 

A  friend  who  visited  him  for  the  first  time,  a 
few  months  before  his  decease,  observed  that  she 
never  had  been  sensible  of  the  same  precious  cov- 
ering of  deep  solemnity,  as  during  a  religious 
opportunity  which  occurred  under  his  roof,  when 
he  commended  them  all  with  his  own  soul  to 
that  God  he  had  faithfully  served.  His  prayers 
and  his  praises  seemed  to  ascend  as  spiritual 
sacrifices  before  the  throne,  from  the  altar  of  his 
dedicated  heart,  and  the  odour  of  the  incense 
filled  the  room. 

His  memory  gradually  failed  him,  and  his  bod- 
ily powers  were  greatly  impaired,  but  he  con- 
tinued alive  in  the  truth,  to  the  latest  period  of 
his  existence,  and  at  the  advanced  age  of  nine- 
ty-five, as  falls  the  ripe  corn  in  its  season,  he  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus  j  and  through  the  riches  of  re- 
deeming mercy,  his  ransomed  spirit  is,  we  can- 
not doubt,  united  to  that  glorious  company,  who, 
with  the  palms  of  victory  in  their  hands,  are 
singing  the  new  song,  which  none  can  sing  but 
those  who  have  the  Father's  name  written  upon 
their  foreheads. — Annual  Monitor. 


They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of 
the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness, as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.  Daniel. 


Strictures  on  water  baptism,  the  ouhoard  supper, 
perfection,  and  woman' s preaching. 

BY  GEORGE  DILLWYN. 
(Concluded  from  page  420.) 

As  to  that  called  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
Christ  partook  of  with  his  disciples  the  night 
before  He  suffered,  it  was  the  typical  Passover  of 
the  Jews,  which  was  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice,  di- 
rectly pointing  to  Him,  the  true  Paschal  Lamb, 
who  was  to  be  slain  for  us.  And  we  conceive 
He  partook  of  it,  not,  as  many  have  imagined,  to 
perpetuate,  but  to  fulfil  it,  and  to  turn  their  at- 
tention from  the  type  to  the  anti-type — from  the 
sign  to  the  substance.  Accordingly  he  declared, 
"  I  will  not  any  more  eat  thereof  until  it  be  ful- 
filled in  the  kingdom  of  God."  "  I  will  not 
drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine  until 
that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you,  in  my 
Father's  kingdom." 

That  these  expressions  referred  to  a  participa- 
tion of  His  divine  nature,  we  think  the  follow- 
ing texts  do  clearly  prove.  "  I  am  the  living- 
bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.  If  any 
man  eat  of  this  Bread  he  shall  live  forever ;  and 
the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I 
will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world."  The  carnally 
minded  Jews,  not  comprehending  this  mystery, 
queried  with  each  other,  "  How  can  this  man 
give  us  his  flesh  to  eat and  were  answered, 
"Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood 
ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh 
and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I 
will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  For  my  flesh 
is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed. 
He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
dwelleth  in  me,  and  I  in  him."  But  to  take 
away  all  carnal  constructions  of  his  meaning,  He 
added,  "  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the 
flesh  profiteth  nothing.  The  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you,.they  are  Spirit  and  they  are  life."  Yet 
his  disciples  thought  this  a  hard  saying,  and 
many  of  them  were  so  offended  at  it,  that  "  they 
went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him." 

This,  then,  we  believe  to  be  that  spiritual  re- 
past also  alluded  to  in  the  following  declarations 
and  gracious  promises  : 

"  Blessed  are  those  servants  whom  the  Lord, 
when  he  cometh,  shall  find  watching.  Verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  that  He  shall  gird  Himself  and 
make  them  to  sit  down  to  meat,  and  shall  come 
forth  and  serve  them."  (Luke  12  :  37.) 

"  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.  If 
any  man  will  hear  my  voice  and  open  the  door, 
I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  hiin;  and 
he  with  me."  (Rev.  3  :  20.) 

".  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto 
living  fountains  of  waters  ;  and  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes."  (Rev.  7  :  17.) 

"  Blessed  are  they  who  are  called  to  the  mar- 
riage supper  of  the  Lamb  !"  (Piev.  19  :  9.) 
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From  what  is  here  premised,  the  truth  of 
which  has  been  and  still  is  confirmed  in  the 
blessed  experience  of  many,  we  confidently  infer, 
that  those  who,  when  they  partake  of  their 
bodily  sustenance,  first  wait  to  be  favored  with  a 
discernment  and  taste  of  that  "  heavenly  bread  " 
(so  fully  adapted  to  the  nature  and  nourishment 
of  immortal  souls)  do  more  strictly  comply  with 
the  injunction  of  our  Lord — "  as  oft  as  ye  do  this, 
do  it  in  remembrance  of  me  " — than  any  who 
commemorate  His  death  at  distant  set-times,  and 
on  particular  occasions  only,  even  though  some 
of  these  may  not  mistake  the  sign  for  the  thing 
signified ;  and  many  others  did  not  abuse  it,  as 
it  is  sorrowfully  evident  they  do,  by  prostituting 
it  to  the  purposes  of  covetousness,  pride  and  am- 
bition, and  making  it  a  mere  stepping-stone  to 
worldly  preferment. 

But  further ;  to  us  it  convincingly  appears, 
from  the  general  tenor  of  the  Scriptures  and 
reason  of  things,  that,  not  only  the  dispensations 
of  the  law  and  prophets,  but  all  dispensations 
whatever,  the  duties  of  which  are  performable 
in  our  own  will  and  time,  were  fully  abrogated 
by  the  outward  ministry  of  Christ,  that  his  fol- 
lowers might  be  released  from  the  obligation  they 
were  under  to  such  as  had  been  of  divine  ap- 
pointment ;  and  that  thenceforward  they  might 
rely  solely  on  Him  for  "wisdom  and  righteous- 
ness, saiictification  and  redemption." 

Accordingly,  when  he  had  submitted  to  the 
baptism  of  John,  saying,  "Thus  it  becometh  us 
to  fulfil  all  righteousness,  and  straightway  came 
up  out  of  the  water,"  the  Spirit  descended  upon 
Him  like  a  dove,  and  the  voice  from  heaven 
said,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased."  (Matt.  3  :  16,  17.) 

In  like  manner,  the  dispensation  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets  was  fulfilled  on  the  mount, 
when  Moses  and  Elias,  their  representatives, 
after  appearing  and  conversing  with  Christ, 
passed  away,  and  the  attention  of  the  witnesses 
was  directed  to  Him  alone,  by  the  same  voice, 
saying,  "This  is  my  beloved  sou,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased  ;  hear  ye  him." 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  typical  supper 
(emphatically  styled  the  Lord's  Passover)  pointed 
to  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  This  was,  therefore, 
fulfilled  on  the  cross,  when,  it  is  worthy  of  note  ! 
the  awf'ulncss  of  the  scene  co  operating  with  the 
witness  for  God  in  the  mind  of  the  centurion 
(who  seems  to  have  conducted  the  crucifixion) 
extorted  from  him  a  confession,  like  a  resonance 
from  the  earth,  of  the  heavenly  attestations  be- 
fore recited — "  Truly  this  man  was  the  son  of 
God."  (Mark  15  :  39.) 

To  us,  then,  those  rituals  appear  to  have  been 
done  away,  and  therefore,  not  belonging  to  the 
gospel  dispensation,  cannot  be  obligatory  on  the 
real  suhjrris  of  Christ's  kingdom,  which,  as  it  is 
Bpiritoal,  it  La  vain  to  hope  can  be  promoted  by 
any  outward  forms,  or  by  any  person  who  is  not 
governed  by  His  Spirit,  "  for  if  any  man  have  not 


the  Spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none  of  his,"  and  es- 
pecially by  such  who,  though  they  assume  the 
character  of  his  ministers,  are  so  far  from  having 
commissions  from  Him,  as  boldly  to  assert  that 
the  immediate  revelation  of  His  will  to  His 
church  has  given  place  to  an  authority  derived 
from  the  apostles,  either  through  channels  mani- 
festly corrupt,  or  from  human  ordination. 

One  of  the  least  exceptionable  adherents  to 
the  rites  in  question,  and  whose  general  senti- 
ments are  worthy  of  serious  regard,  observes, 
"  that  a  believer,  in  order  to  his  obtaining' a  full 
interest  in  Christ,  must  deny  and  renounce  him- 
self, and  simply  and  entirely  rely  on  Christ  for 
righteousness  and  salvation,  for  that  men's  du- 
ties keep  almost  as  many  from  Him  as  their  sins 
do ;  that  a  tree  believer  throws  away  not  only 
the  rags,  but  the  robes  of  his  own  righteousness, 
and  is  at  as  parting  point  with  all  outward  inte- 
rests and  concerns  for  Christ's  sake.  Nothing 
but  an  infinite,  eternal,  unchangeable  Godhead, 
being  a  foundation  strong  enough  for  faith  to> 
build  upon.  Be  sure  (says  he)  that  you  choose 
Christ  singly  and  alone,  and  that  you  do  not  at- 
tempt to  join  somewhat  of  your  own  with  Him-. 
For  the  union  which  Christ  takes  believers  into 
with  Himself  is  far  beyond  all  shadows  and  rep- 
resentations." 

If  tthis  be  sound  doctrine,  how  will  any  one 
who  can  subscribe  to  it  dare  attempt  to  unchris- 
tian those  who,  in  refraining  from  every  thing 
into  which  they  are  not  led  by  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  consider  the  blessing  they  aspire  after  aa 
his  free  gift,  and  no  way  purchasable  by  any  act 
which  they  in  their  own  will  and  time  can  pos- 
sibly perform. 

The  apostle  aptly  compares  the  law  to  a  hus- 
band, "  unto  whom  his  wife  is  bound  as  long  as 
he  liveth;  but  if  he  be  dead,  she  is  freed  from 
the  law  of  her  husband.  So  then,  (says  he)  if 
while  her  husband  liveth  she  be  married  to  an- 
other man,  she  shall  be  called  an  adulteress  ;  but 
if  her  husband  be  dead,  she  is  freed  from  that 
law  and  is  no  adulteress,  though  she  marry  an- 
other." (Bom.  7:  2.)  "  Wherefore,  my  brethren, 
ye  are  also  dead  to  the  law  by  the  body  of  Christ 
that  ye  should  be  married  to  another,  even  to 
Him  who  is  raised  from  the  dead,  that  we  should 
bring  forth  fruit  unto  God."  (Bom.  7:4.). 

This,  to  my  apprehension,  is  a  clear  illustra- 
tion of  the  subject  we  are  upon  ;  showing  that 
our  dependence  on  the  works  of  the  law  must  be 
entirely  destroyed,  before  the  union  of  the  soul  I 
witli  its  Saviour  can  be  completed.    Till  then  i 
its  attention  and  dependence  will  be  divided  ;  i 
and  hence,  the  same  apostle  further  teaches  us  ; 
that,  though  a  man  may  come  to  Christ  (the  ( 
quickening  spirit,)  if  he  afterwards  relies  on  the  J 
works  of  the  law,  he  must  have  so  far  fallen  from  (' 
grace,  and  Christ  have  become  of  no  effect  to 
Him.  (Gal.  5.) 

Now,  what  the  difference  is  between  the  works 
of  the  law,  "  which  could  not  make  the  comers 
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thereunto  perfect,"  and  other  rites  equally  per- 
formable  by  the  will  of  man,  I  desire  the  advo- 
cates for  water  baptism  and  the  outward  supper 
may  seriously  ponder. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  perfection,  or  freedom 
from  sin,  attainable  in  this  life,  it  being  founded 
on  the  plain  precept  of  Christ,  "t  Be  ye  perfect 
as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect;" 
we  simply  receive  it  as  we  find  it  recorded,  not 
daring  to  insinuate  that  He  has  required  an  im- 
possibility of  his  followers,  or  is  unable  to  answer 
the  end  of  his  coming,  which  the  Scriptures  say 
was  "that  He  might  put  an  end  to  sin,  finish 
transgression,  and  in  the  room  thereof  bring  in 
everlasting  righteousness,"  which  surely  is  a  per- 
fect work ! 

It  has  been  common  with  those  who  wish  to 
lessen  the  force  of  this  divine  precept,  as  the 
mark  of  our  high  calling,  to  construe  our  implicit 
assent  to  it  into  an  assumption  that  we  have  all 
individually  reached  it.  But  this  is  a  mere  illu- 
sion, and  if  our  belief  in  it  as  a  possible  attain- 
ment be  objected  to  as  an  error,  the  apostles  (as 
well  as  many  others,  not  under  our  name,  since 
their  day)  must  be  implicated  in  the  charge. 
That  the  apostles  both  inculcated  it  as  a  doctrine, 
and  spoke  of  it  as  a  state  actually  arrived  at  by 
some,  the  following  scriptures,  among  many 
others,  clearly  show : 

"  For  the  law  made  nothing  perfect,  yet  the 
bringing  in  a  better  hope  did,  by  the  which  we 
draw  nigh  unto  God."  (Hebrew  7  :  19  ) 

"  This  we  wish,  even  your  perfection."  (2d 
Cor.  13  :  9.) 

Leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  let  us  go  on  unto  perfection ;  and  this  we 
will  do  if  God  permit."  (Heb.  6  :  1-3.) 

"He  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that 
come  unto  God  by  Him ;  seeing  He  ever  liveth 
to  make  intercession  for  them."  (Heb.  7:  25.) 

"  God  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work." 
(Heb.  13  :  20.) 

"  Let  patience  have  its  perfect  work,  that  ye 
may  be  perfect  aixd  entire,  wanting  nothing." 
(James  1:4.) 

"  But  the  God  of  all  grace,  who  hath  called  us 
unto  his  eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesus,  after  that 
ye  have  suffered  awhile,  make  you  perfect,  sta- 
blish, strengthen  and  settle  you.",(l  Peter  5: 10.) 

"  If  any  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  per- 
fect." (James  3:2.) 

That  this  was  the  great  end  of  the  apostle's 
labors,  of  universal  concernment,  and  by  him 
deemed  attainable,  further  appears,  (Col.  1  :  23,) 
where  speaking  of  "  Christ  within,  the  hope  of 
glory,"  he  says,  "whom  we  preach,  warning 
every  man  and  teaching  every  man,  in  all  wis- 
dom ;  that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in 
Christ  Jesus ;"  "  that  we  may  stand  perfect  and 
complete  in  the  will  of  God." 

"  Let  us,  therefore,  as  many  as  be  perfect,  be 
thus  minded."  (Philip.  3  :  15.) 

"  Ye  are  come  unto  mount  Zion  and  unto  the 
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city  of  the  living  God,"  &c,  "and  to  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect ,"  &c.  (Heb.  12:  22,  23.) 

"  We  speak  wisdom  among  them  that  are  per- 
fect." U  Cov.  2:  G.) 

These  testimonies  are  strictly  answerable  to 
that  memorable  prayer  which  our  ever  blessed 
Lord  put  up  for  his  disciples,  and  for  those  who 
should  believe  on  him  through  their  word. 
"  That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art 
in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one 
in  us !  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou 
hast  sent  me."  "  I  in  them  and  thou  in  me, 
that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one  !"  (John 
17  :  21,  23.) 

This,  then,  being  the  end  of  Christ's  coming, 
both  outwardly  and  in  his  spiritual  appearance, 
it  will  be  in  vain  for  any,  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever, to  plead  a  necessity  for  continuing  in  sin  ; 
and  it  is  more  especially  absurd  and  presump- 
tuous for  such  who  stand  in  the  character  of  his 
ministers,  to  teach  sinners  that  their  entire  res- 
cue from  the  power  of  Satan  and  bondage  of 
corruption  ought  not  to  be  expected  in  this  life. 
For  such  a  persuasion,  if  admitted,  cannot  but 
weaken  the  operation  of  faith  in  their  minds,  as 
well  as  dishonor  its  holy  Author  by  representing 
Him,  after  all  that  he  has  done  and  suffered  for 
us,  as  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  effect  his 
own  declared  purpose.  "  Whatsoever  (said  his 
experienced  servant)  is  born  of  God  overcometh 
the  world ;  and  this  is  the  victory  that  over- 
cometh the  world — even  our  faith."  (1  John 
5 :  4.) 

With  respect  to  the  part  which  we  believe 
women  to  have  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and 

for  which   saith  he  finds  no  authority, 

(meaning,  I  suppose,  in  the  Scriptures,)  I  ask  if 
the  prophecy  of  Joel  did  not  warrant  an  expecta- 
tion that  thus  it  would  be  in  gospel  times ;  and 
if  the  words  of  the  apostle  Peter  do  not  show 
that  he  believed  that  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled  ? 
The  expressions  of  Joel,  speaking  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  are :  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
afterward,  that  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon 
all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophecy ;  and  also  upon  the  servants,  and  upon 
the  hand-maids,  in  those  days,  will  I  pour  out 
my  spirit."  (Joel  2:  28,  29.) 

Let  this  be  compared  with  Acts,  ch.  2  :  16, 
18,  and  then  judge  if  they  be  not  exact  counter- 
parts of  each  other.  Consider,  too,  if  such  an 
indiscriminate  effect  of  divine  power  is  not  clearly 
implied  in  this  testimony  of  Paul :  "As  many 
of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have 
put  on  Christ.  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female  ;  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ," 
(Gal.  3  :  27,  28,)  as  though  he  had  said,  no  con- 
dition or  circumstance  whatever,  in  this  life,  will 
in  that  day  exempt  those  who  submit  to  the  ef- 
fectal  baptism  of  Christ,  from  obedience  to  his 
commandments. 

In  fine,  the  law  or  covenant  of  works  is  quite 
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a  distinct  dispensation  from  that  of  the  gospel ; 
and  the  difference  can  never  be  rightly  under- 
stood, but  as  we  recede  from  the  former  and  be- 
come interested  and  established  in  the  latter,  of 
which  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory,  who  hath 
opened  the  way  to  victory  for  us,  is  the  sole  ad- 
ministrator. It  is  He  who  must  baptize  us  with  his 
own  spiritual  baptism,  if  we  are  ever  thoroughly 
cleansed  from  the  defilements  of  sin.  It  is  He 
who,  knocking  at  the  door  of  our  hearts,  must 
be  admitted  there,  if  we  ever  substantially  know 
what  it  is  "  to  sup  with  Him  and  He  with  us." 
It  is  he  who  must  choose,  ordain,  qualify  and 
endue  with  power  from  on  high,  all  who  preach 
the  gospel  and  effectually  profit  the  people.  For 
he  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  church,  the 
dispenser  and  disposer  of  all  its  gifts ;  and  those 
works  only  which  he  doth  in  us  and  by  us  ac- 
ceptably praise  him  !  Unto  him,  therefore,  whose 
the  kingdom  is,  be  the  power  and  the  glory,  ren- 
dered and  ascribed,  through  the  eternal  Spirit, 
now  and  evermore. 


MEMOIR  OF  JONATHAN  HUTCHINSON. 
(Concluded  from  page  437.) 

In  the  early  part  of  the  second  month,  1835, 
he  was  taken  alarmingly  ill  whilst  on  a  visit  to 
one  of  his  sons;  and  for  several  days  there 
appeared  to  himself  and  those  about  him,  but 
little  prospect  of  his  recovery.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  his  illness,  during  which  his  sufferings 
were  at  times  very  severe,  he  was  mercifully  pre- 
served in  great  patience  and  resignation  to  the 
divine  will.  To  a  friend  who  visited  him  he  re- 
marked, "when  the  world  is  receding  from  us, 
and  eternity  opening  to  our  view,  how  precious 
it  is  to  have  an  interest  in  a  Redeemer !  how  de- 
lightful it  is  to  know  him  to  be  our  Redeemer, 
our  Mediator,  our  Advocate  with  the  Father,  and 
above  all  our  Saviour  !" 

As  the  prospect  of  a  separation  from  his  friends 
increased,  he  was  very  anxious  to  bear  his  testi- 
mony to  the  reality  and  efficacy  of  the  immedi- 
ate visitations  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  of  the  opera- 
tions of  which  he  gave  some  remarkable  instances 
in  his  own  experience. 

After  a  few  weeks,  he  so  far  recovered  as  to 
be  able  to  return  home,  where  his  health  and 
strength  gradually  improved.  The  evening  be- 
fore his  death  he  spent  very  cheerfully  with  his 
family,  and  retired  to  rest  as  well  as  usual. 
About  two  in  the  morning  he  was  seized  with 
violent  pain  in  the  chest,  which  continued  with 
but  little  intermission  for  about  an  hour.  During 
this  time  he  was  perfectly  sensible  and  at  times 
supplicate  1  for  ease.  This  was  mercifully  granted 
about,  three,  and  after  a  few  minutes  of  peaceful 
tranquillity,  he  gently  ceased  to  breathe  on  the 
first  of  Fourth  month,  1835,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  ago.  A  much  valued  friend  and  cor- 
respondent of  his  thus  writes  respecting  him  : 
"  Never  did  I  meet  with  a  fellow  pilgrim  towards 


the  heavenly  Zion,  who  was  more  acutely  and 
more  constantly  alive  to  his  own  demerits.  He 
used  to  tell  me  that  this  was  a.  point  on  which 
his  many  afflictions  peculiarly  led  him  to  dwell. 
'Never  mind,'  would  he  say,  'I  am  fully  aware 
that  whatever  it  befalls  me  to  suffer,  I  deserve  it ; 
and  that  whatsoever  of  comfort  and  happiness  is 
cast  into  my  cup  of  mixture,  it  is  all  of  unmerit- 
ed kindness  and  mercy.'  He  knew  much  of  the 
depth  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  of  the  extent  and 
awfulness  of  his  ruin  by  nature  ;  and  just  in  pro- 
portion to  his  visions  and  feelings  on  this  subject, 
was  his  estimate  of  the  infinite  value  of  Jesus, 
Immanuel,  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

"  It  was  at  an  early  period  of  our  acquaintance 
that  we  were  companions  on  the  committee  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  appointed  to  try  the  appeal  of 
the  late  Thomas  Foster,  who  had  been  disowned 
forholding  and  propagating  Unitarian  sentiments. 
After  the  Committee  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
to  confirm  the  disownment,  and  had  settled  down 
into  deep  and  solemn  silence,  it  was  Jonathan 
Hutchinson  who  broke  that  silence  in  the  follow- 
ing expressions  :  '  I  know  not  how  my  brethren 
may  be  affected,  but  I  heartily  rejoice  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  Committee ;  for  as  it  regards  myself  j 
I  can  indeed  say  with  truth,  that  without  Christ 
I  should  of  all  men  be  most  miserable.'  These 
words  indicated  the  constant  tenor  of  his  mind  on 
the  subject  of  religion ;  and  whilst  he  never  let 
down  the  standard  of  practical  piety,  and  ever 
pleaded  for  that  divine  influence  which  can  alone 
prepare  us  for  heaven,  he  was  anxious  that  in 
the  declarations  and  writings  of  his  friends,  the 
door  should  be  left  fully  open  for  the  poor  peni- 
tent who,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  even  in  his 
latest  extremity,  like  the  thief  on  the  cross, 
should  turn  with  all  his  heart,  and  in  simple 
faith,  to  Him  in  whom  dwells  all  the  fulness  of 
saving  righteousness  and  forgiving  mercy. 

"He  was  humble  in  a  larger  and  deeper  sense 
of  the  expression  than  is  often  the  ease  even  with 
experienced  Christians,  and  looked  back  with 
many  tears  and  sometimes  conflict  of  spirit  to 
the  wanderings  of  his  early  days.  He  presented 
a  remarkable  example  of  that  silent  growth  of 
grace,  of  that  gradual  deepening  of  the  root  and 
unfolding  of  the  precious  plant  above,  which  is 
sometimes  effected  by  virtue  of  the  dews  and 
rains  of  heaven  with  very  little  of  human  instru- 
mentality, the  advancing  process  being  little  per- 
ceptible from  day  to  day  to  the  beholders,  much 
less  to  the  individual  who  is  growing,  but  never- 
theless real ;  '  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear.' 

"  He  was  a  person  of  far  too  good  sense  to  at- 
tempt an  escape  from  his  true  sphere  of  life,  or  to 
neglect  the  business  by  which  he  maintained  his 
family.  He  was  a  skilful,  practical  farmer,  ex- 
ceeded I  believe  by  none  of  his  neighbors  in  such 
matters ;  yet  he  was  very  far  superior  to  the  gene- 
rality of  persons  in  point  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion.   He  read  much  and  variously,  and  thought 
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deeply  and  largely  on  many  subjects  ;  nor  did  he 
neglect  the  wholesome  cultivation  even  of  his 
imagination.  He  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  the  beauties  of  nature  were  to 
him  clothed  in  almost  double  brightness.  No 
man  better  understood  the  meaning  of  the  poet's 
words,  '  My  Father  made  them  all.' 

"  His  ministry  was  very  peculiar,  being  a  large 
gift  in  few  words.  His  communications  were  al- 
most uniformly  very  short ;  seldom  continued  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes ;  but  they  were  remark- 
ably full  of  matter,  evangelical  in  substance,  sim- 
ple in  manner,  and  lively  through  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

"Surely  this  beloved  friend,  this  humble  de- 
voted Christian,  rests  in  Jesus;  surely  when  Christ 
who  is  our  life  shall  appear,  he  will  appear  with 
Him  in  glory.  May  I  die  the  death  of  the  right- 
eous, and  may  my  last  end  be  like  his  !  Amen 
and  Amen." 


CONTRAST  BETWEEN  GEORGE  FOX  AND  OLIVER 
CROMWELL. 

Janney,  in  his  "Life  of  George  Fox,"  (re- 
cently published,)  draws  the  following  contrast : 

"  Among  all  the  great  men  and  master  spirits, 
whose  minds  were  developed  during  the  trou- 
bled and  eventful  period  of  the  civil  war  in  Eng- 
land, none  were  more  remarkable  for  their  qual- 
ities and  their  success,  nor  do  any  afford  a  more 
striking  contrast  in  their  characters,  than  George 
Fox  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  Both  were  endowed 
with  great  talents,  and  subjected  to  deep  spirit- 
ual conflicts  ;  but  how  different  were  the  results 
in  their  principles  and  conduct.  Cromwell  took 
up  arms  to  resist  his  sovereign,  signed  the  war- 
rant for  his  execution,  became  the  chief  actor 
in  some  of  the  bloodiest  battles  on  record,  and,  j 
in  his  Irish  campaign,  '  showed  towards  his  ene- 
mies greater  severity  than  had  ever  perhaps  been 
exercised  by  the  pagan  leaders  of  antiquity.'*  Yet 
being  under  the  influence  of  a  delusive  fanati- 
cism, he  could  thank  God  for  victories  stained 
with  crime,  saying,  '  God  made  them  as  stubble  I 
to  our  swords  ;'  '  This  is  no  other  than  the  work 
of  God,  and  he  must  be  a  very  atheist  that  does 
not  acknowledge  it.' 

"  George  Fox,  being  called  to  a  spiritual  war- 
fare, and  becoming  a  subject  of  Christ's  peaceable 
kingdom,  did  not  meddle  with  the  powers  of  the 
earth,  nor  could  he  take  up  the  sword,  even  in 
self-defence.  Like  his  Divine  Master,  he  was 
willing  to  suffer  for  the  truth,  giving  his  cheek 
to  the  smiter,  and  not  returning  insult  with  inju- 
ry, but  '  overcoming  evil  with  good.' 

"  Cromwell  having  attained  to  absolute  power, 
professed  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  church,  and 
the  champion  of  religious  freedom ;  yet  he  suf- 
fered his  name  and  his  power  to  be  used  for  the 
persecution  of  the  Friends,  thus  destroying  the 
liberty  he  professed  to  guard.    George  Fox  was 

♦  D'Aubigne's  Cromwell,  263. 


the  staunch  and  consistent  advocate  of  religious 
liberty,  which  he  advanced  by  suffering,  and  by 
preaching  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 

"  The  power  of  Cromwell  died  with  him,  being 
founded  on  usurpation,  and  supported  by  the 
sword ;  that  of  George  Fox  still  survives,  and 
continues  to  spread  in  ever  widening  circles ; 
being  founded  on  religious  principles  that  are  in 
their  nature  imperishable." 

The  following  notice  is  cut  from  the  N.  Y. 
Tribune.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  member  of 
the  House,  to  whom  allusion  is  made,  will  escape 
the  sting  of  the  rebuke  by  casting  his  vote  in 
favor  of  Freedom. 

A  BLASTING  RECORD. 

Seven  years  ago,  the  sham  Democracy  of 
New  Hampshire  carried  that  State  after  a  despe- 
rate struggle.  The  Legislature  thus  chosen 
made  haste  to  pass  the  following  Resolves,  which 
received  the  vote  of  every  '  Democratic '  mem- 
ber of  either  House : 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  General  Court  convened,  That 
we  regard  the  Institution  of  Slavery  as  a  moral, 
social  and  political  evil,  and  as  such  we  deeply 
regret  its  existence,  and  are  willing  to  concur  in 
all  reasonable  and  constitutional  measures  that 
may  tend  to  its  removal. 

"  Resolved,  That  in  all  territory  which  may 
hereafter  be  added  to  or  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  where  Slavery  does  not  exist  at  the  time 
of  such  addition  or  acquirement,  neither  Slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crime,  whereof  the  party  has  been  con- 
victed, ought  ever  to  exist,  but  the  same  should 
remain  free ;  and  we  are  opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  Slavery  over  any  such  territory;  and 
that  we  also  approve  of  the  vote  of  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  in  favor  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso. 

"  Resolved,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be 
instructed,  and  our  Representatives  requested, 
by  all  expedient  and  constitutional  means  and 
measures,  to  sustain  the  principles  herein  above 
set  forth.  "  Moses  Norris,  Jr. 

"  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Harry  Hibbard, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

"Approved  June  30,  1847. 

"  Jared  W.  Williams,  Governor." 

— And  that  same  Moses  Norris,  that  same  Ja- 
red W.  Williams  have  just  voted  to  repeal  the 
Missouri  Restriction  which  excludes  Slavery  from 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  while  that  very  Harry 
Hibbard  stands  ready  to  follow  up  the  blow  by  a 
similar  vote  in  the  House  ! 


A  man  of  clear  reputation,  though  his  bark 
be  split,  yet  saves  his  cargo  ;  he  has  something 
1  eft  towards  setting  up  again  :  and  so  is  in  a  ca- 
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pacify  to  receive  comfort,  not  only  from  his  own 
industry,  but  from  the  friendship  of  others.  A 
sound  piece  of  timber,  if  thought  not  fit  for  one 
use,  will  yet  be  laid  by  for  another ;  and  an 
honest  man  will  probably,  at  one  time  or  other, 
be  thought  good  for  something. —  Government  of 
the  Tongue. 


FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  25,  1854. 

Our  readers  will  find  in  the  present  number,  a 
specific  report  of  the  deputation  from  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  of  London,  detailing  more  fully 
than  had  been  previously  published,  the  circum- 
stances of  their  interview  with  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  This  report  is  given  in  full  this  week,  at 
the  expense  of  a  little  repetition  of  former  intelli- 
gence. Whatever  politicians  may  think  of  this 
interference,  on  the  part  of  our  religious  society, 
with  the  measures  which  have  thrown  the  Euro- 
pean world  into  commotion,  we  can  hardly  fail 
to  perceive  that  the  Czar  was  sensibly  touched 
with  the  force  of  the  appeal.  The  pains  which 
he  took,  both  by  verbal  communication  and  his 
written  reply,  to  place  his  own  conduct  and  mo- 
tives in  a  favorable  light,  furnish  unequivocal 
evidence  that  he  was  not  insensible  of  the  truths 
which  their  address  presented  so  vividly  to  his  I 
view. 

May  we  not  yet  hope  that  the  rulers  of  England 
and  France  will  lay  hold  of  the  pacific  declara- 
tions which  this  address  elicited  from  the  Empe- 
ror, to  renew  their  efforts  for  the  maintenance  or 
restoration  of  peace  ? 

What  publicity  may  be  given  in  Russia  to  this 
address  can  hardly  be  known  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  dissemination  of  the  noble  and  Christian  sen- 
timents which  it  contains,  will  carry  conviction 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  candidly  peruse  and 
consider  them. 

The  Editor  will  take  the  liberty  of  soliciting 
the  attention  of  his  readers,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  western  States,  to  the  article  on  the  culture 
of  flax.  An  opportunity  is  evidently  now  given 
to  farmers  to  engage  in  a  profitable  branch  of 
agriculture,  and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  by 
free  labor  the  production  of  an  article  for  domes- 
tic consumption  which  appears  well  calculated 
to  supercede,  to  great  extent,  the  use  of  one  of  the 
great  staples  of  slavery. 

While  our  country  is  agitated  throughout  its 
length  and  breadth  by  the  recent  attempt  at 
Washington,  to  extend  the  area  and  fortify  the 
strength  of  this  iniquitous  system,  we  are  now 
presented  with  the  means  and  the  opportunity  of 
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doing  something,  and  that  something  probably 
no  trivial  affair,  to  diminish  the  temptation  to  ex- 
tend or  perpetuate  this  nefarious  institution. 


In  the  23d  number  of  the  current  volume  an 
account,  copied  from  what  was  supposed  a  reli- 
able source,  was  inserted,  relative  to  the  burning, 
in  a  horrible  manner,  of  a  negro,  for  the  offense 
of  striking  a  white  man.  No  date  was  given  to 
the  alleged  transaction,  but  it  was  of  course  sup- 
posed to  be  a  recent  event.  Since  that  notice  was 
published  a  letter  has  come  to  hand,  from  one 
who  subscribes  himself  a  subscriber  and  constant 
reader  of  the  Review,  enclosing  a  slip  from  a 
southern  paper,  which  represents  the  story  as  a 
fabrication. 

As  the  Editor  has  always  studiously  guarded 
against  permitting  this  periodical  to  be,  in  any 
instance,  a  vehicle  for  incorrect  information,  and 
certainly  has  no  disposition  to  impute  imaginary 
evils  to  the  system  of  slavery — for  unhappily  the 
real  and  undeniable  concomitants  of  that  institu- 
tion are  amply  sufficient  to  satiate  any  inclina- 
tion for  the  horrible  which  he  has  ever  indulged — 
the  earliest  opportunity  is  taken  to  present  to  our 
readers  the  southern  exposition  of  the  case. 

The  circumstance,  out  of  which  this  story  is 
said  to  have  been  manufactured,  is  referred  to  the 
year  1841 ;  at  which  time,  we  are  told,  two  fugi- 
tive slaves,  who  for  some  time  eluded  pursuit  in 
a  sparsely  settled  parish  in  Louisiana,  became  a 
terror  to  the  neighborhood,  committing  a  number 
of  atrocious  crimes,  among  which  were  several 
murders  of  unoffending  individuals.  They  were 
at  length  captured  separately,  an  interval  of  about  | 
a  week  occurring  between  them,  and  were  both 
burned  alive,  without  legal  trial;  and  the  narra- 
tive adds  that  the  torch  was  applied  to  the  first 
pile  by  a  woman,  whose  husband  had  been  mur- 
dered by  them.  The  account  of  a  large  number 
of  slaves  being  assembled  to  witness  the  execu- 
tion, and  of  the  addresses  from  magistrates  and 
ministers  is  totally  denied.  The  few  negroes 
present,  are  said  to  have  manifested  more  indig- 
nation towards  the  criminals,  than  did  the  whites. 
One  respectable  planter,  we  are  informed,  who 
witnessed  the  last  execution,  was  opposed  to  this 
summary  proceeding,  and  wished  the  culprit  to  be 
subjected  to  a  legal  trial. 


Died. — On  the  Hth  inst.  of  pulmonary  disease, 
in  the  22nd  year  of  her  age,  Mart  J.,  daughter  of 
Enoch  Lewis,  a  member  of  the  Western  District 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  this  city. 

In  the  removal  of  this  amiable  and  interesting 
young  woman,  ihe  community  has  lost  one  whose 
Btrong  and  cultivated  mind  afforded  a  rational  pros- 
pect of  extensive  usefulness.  But  the  blossom  was 
nipped  before  the  fruit  was  fully  developed. 
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Died,  On  the  26th  of  4th  month  last*  of  pulmona- 
ry disease,  which  she  bore  with  Christian  patience 
and  fortitude,  Mary,  widow  of  William  Hornaday, 
and  a  member  of  Cane  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 
N.  C,  in  the  61st  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  In  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  on  the  2d  inst.,  Ebe- 

nezer  Metcalf,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  an  es- 
teemed member  of  Providence  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  At  Valencia,  Brazil,  on  the  26th  of  12th 

month  last,  Seth  Kelly  son  of  Eli  Kelly,  of 
Blackstone,  Mass.,  and  a  member  of  Smithfield 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age.  His 
many  virtues  endeared  him  to  his  family  and  a  nu- 
merous circle  of  friends. 

 ,  Near  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  the  25th  ult.,  of 

pulmonary  disease,  Prisctlla  wife  of  Henry  Jay, 
a<red  about  25  years,  an  esteemed  member  of  Dover 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 -On  the  29th  of  first  month  last,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Henry  County,  Ind.,  Nathan  Davis,  in  the 
63d  year  of  his  age,  an  esteemed  member  of  Spice- 
land  Monthly  Meeting. 


A  Teacher  is  wanted  at  Haverford  School  to 
take  charge  of  the  Introductory  classes  and  assist 
in  the  Discipline. 

To  a  competent  Friend,  a  desirable  position  is 
offered.       Apply  to 

Thomas  Kimber,  50  North  4th  street. 
M.  C.  Cope,  286  Filbert  Street. 
Jeremiah  Hacker,  144  South  4th  street. 
Philada.  3d  mo.  25th.— tf. 


WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Boarding 
School  at  West  Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia, 
on  Sixth  day,  the  7th  of  Fourth  month,  at  7  o'clock 
P.  M.— the  Committee  on  Instruction,  at  4  P.  M. 
— and  the  Committee  on  Admission  at  5  P.  M. 

The  Visiting  Committee  will  attend  the  semi- 
annual examination  of  the  Schools,  on  Third, 
Fourth  and  Fifth  days  of  the  same  week. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Cleric. 

Philada.  3d  mo.  25th  1854.— 2t 


WANTED. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  Friends'  Es- 
tablishment among  the  Shawnee  Indians,  are  de- 
sirous of  employing  two  young  men  to  labor  on 
the  farm,  (practical  farmers  are  desirable.) — 
They  also  want  to  engage  a  teacher  in  the  School, 
and  a  female  to  assist  in  the  family ;  a  middle 
aged  man  and  his  wife  for  teacher  and  assistant 
in  the  family  would  be  preferable.  Application 
to  be  made  to  Simon  Hadley,  or  John  Hadley,  Jr., 
Sligo,  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  who  will'give  any  in- 
formation necessary.  Friends  of  good  character, 
and  of  religious  experience  are  desirable. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
The  Semi-Annual  Examination  will  commence 
on  Second  day  4th  mo.  10th,  and  close  on  the  fol- 
lowing Fourth  day.  Copies  of  the  order  of  Exam- 
ination may  be  procured  at  this  Office  and  at  the 
School. 


'Friends  who  furnish  obituaries  are  requested  to 
forward  them  seasonably. 


The  Summer  Term  will  commence  on  Fourth 
day  the  10th  of  Fifth  month  next.  Applications 
for  admission  may  be  addressed  to  Jonathan  Rich- 
ards, Superintendent,  at  the  School,  or  to 

Charles  Yarnall, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
3d  mo.  25-tf.  39  Market  St.  Philadelphia. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  In- 
diana Yearly  Meeting,  composed  of  that  part  of 
the  said  Society  residing  in  the  western  part  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Iowa,  by  their  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  representing  the  said  Yearly  Meeting 
in  its  recess. 

Respectfully  Represents— That  your  Memorial- 
ists observe  with  much  regret,  that  a  Bill  has 
been  introduced  into  Congress  for  organizing  two 
Territorial  Governments,  out  of  that  section  of 
country  called  Nebraska,  in  which,  if  the  Bill 
should  pass  into  a  law  as  proposed,  Slavery  may 
be  admitted  and  legalized. 

From  a  deep  sense  of  the  wrongfulness  and  in- 
justice of  Slavery,  and  the  many  evils,  social  and 
moral,  springing  from  the  system,  our  forefathers 
in  christian  profession  were  induced  to  abolish  it 
themselves,  and  to  recommend  to  all  others  to 
do  the  same.  And  now,  after  many  years  of  ob- 
servation and  experience,  our  sense  of  the  un- 
righteousness and  impolicy  of  the  system  has  not 
changed.  We  cannot,  therefore,  behold  any  ef- 
fort to  extend  its  limits,  or  provide  for  its  per- 
petuity, without  concern  and  anxiety,  mingled 
with  sincere  and  earnest  disapprobation. 

Greatly  could  we  desire  that  in  place  of  its 
borders  being  extended,  and  its  way  made  easy, 
it  might  be  circumscribed  within  narrower  and 
narrower  bounds,  until  it  should  disappear  from 
the  earth  ;  and  that  all  men  might  come  to  enjoy, 
not  in  name  only,  but  in  truth,  those  inalienable 
rights  with  which  they  are  declared  to  be  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator,  "  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

We  therefore  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  raise 
our  voice  respectfully,  yet  earnestly,  against  those 
provisions  in  the  Bill  which  will  admit  Slavery 
into  the  proposed  Territories ;  and  to  implore 
Congress  not  to  pass  it  into  a  law  with  those  pro- 
visions. 

It  would  appear,  moreover,  that  the  passage 
of  a  law  under  which  Slavery  might  be  intro- 
duced into  the  said  Territories,  would  operate  as 
a  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  Act  of  1820,  admit- 
ting the  State  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  by 
which  Slavery  was  forever  prohibited  north  of 
36°  30'  north  latitude;  and  that  the  good  faith  of 
Congress  in  passing  that  Act  would  be  thereby 
violated. 

Confident  we  are  that  it  is  by  righteousness 
only  that  a  nation  can  be  permanently  exalted  ; 
and  that  a  departure  from  the  great  principles  of 
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equity,  integrity  and  truth,  is  not  only  a  reproach 
to  any  people,  but  if  continued  in,  will  lead  ulti- 
mately to  their  ruin. 

Whilst,  therefore,  we  thus  lay  before  you  our 
solemn  remonstrance  against  the  measure  propo- 
sed, we  crave  for  you,  and  for  our  beloved  coun- 
try, the  blessings  of  Heaven  ;  and  that  you  may 
be  endued  with  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above, 
to  guide  you  in  counsel  and  assist  you  in  judg- 
ment ;  and  may  the  fear  of  the  Most  High,  who 
ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to 
whomsoever  he  will,  be  ever  with  you. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting  aforesaid, 
held  at  Whitewater,  near  Richmond,  Indiana,  on 
the  22d  day  of  the  Second  month,  1854. 

David  Hunt,  Clerk. 


AMERICAN  FLAX  GROWING. 

The  American  Linen  Company,  composed  of 
some  of  the  best  business  firms  in  this  City,  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Fall  River, 
(their  mills  are  at  Fall  River,)  have  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  the  farmers  of  America,  to  encourage 
them  to  grow  flax,  which  we  copy  in  another 
place  for  the  information  of  our  readers.  The 
Company  furnish  samples  with  prices  affixed, 
and  promise  to  pay  those  prices  for  all  the  flax 
offered  within  a  year;  so  that  the  grower  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  an  over-stocked  market. 

The  American  Linen  Company  have  expended 
over  $450,000,  and  expect  to  make  the  sum 
over  half  a  million,  in  completing  the  best  man- 
ufacturing establishment  in  the  world  for  spin- 
ning and  weaving  shirtings,  sheetings,  table-li- 
nens, and  goods  for  men's  wear.  They  will  re- 
quire nearly  two  million  of  pounds  of  lint,  and 
hope  to  manufacture  from  half  to  three-fourths 
of  a  million  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  per  an- 
num ;  and  they  particularly  desire  to  do  this 
from  American  flax,  but  at  present  are  unable  to 
procure  a  supply.  It  is  not  grown  in  the  coun- 
try. Shall  this  be  said  another  year?  Shall  it 
be  said  that  a  country  of  such  unbounded  ex- 
tent of  cheap  rich  soil  must  import  the  raw  flax 
for  its  own  manufacturing?  There  is  no  time 
to  be  lost.  Farmers  prepare  your  ground  for 
flax  !— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

FLAX  GROWING. 
Circular. — Having  made  extensive  arrange- 
ments, within  the  past  two  years,  for  the  spin- 
ning and  weaving  of  Flax,  and  the  manufacture 
of  Linen  Goods,  which  will  enable  us  to  consume 
annually  a  much  larger  amount  of  the  raw  mate- 
vial  than  is  at,  present  prepared  or  sent  to  market 
in  this  country,  we  have  been  obliged  to  import 
from  Europe  several  hundred  tons  of  the  Flax 
fiber  to  supply  our  immediate  consumption.  This 
neoeaeity  haa  existed,  not  from  the  fact  of  the 
growth  of  Max  being  unadaptcd  to  our  soil  or 
climate,  but  because  the  attention  of  our  fanners 
has  not  for  many  years  been  drawn  to  the  sub- 


ject by  any  demand  for  the  prepared  fiber.  Re- 
cent investigations  have  shown  that  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  acres  have  been  occupied 
the  past  j  ear  in  our  Western  States  with  the 
Flax  crop,  it  being  grown  entirely  for  the  seed  ; 
in  many  places  the  stock  and  its  fiber  being 
thrown  away.  In  Ohio  alone  over  eighty  thou- 
sand acres  have  been  under  Flax  cultivation  for 
the  supply  of  the  Linseed  Oil  Mills  in  Cincin- 
nati, Dayton,  and  other  parts  of  the  State. 

But  while  the  seed  is  a  valuable  and  important 
portion  of  the  Flax  crop,  the  fiber  is  deemed  in 
Europe  even  more  so ;  and  in  many  places  the 
latter  is  only  cared  for,  from  a  false  impression, 
that  the  two  objects  are  incompatible  with  each 
other.  The  reports  and  exertions  of  the  Irish 
Flax  Society,  however,  and  the  experience  of  ma- 
ny parts  of  Europe,  and  of  all  modern  science, 
have  shown  that,  so  far  from  the  fiber  being  in- 
jured by  a  sufficient  maturity  of  the  Flax  plant  to 
fit  the  seed  for  the  market,  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  and  with  proper  management  both  can  be 
advantageously  preserved. 

We  are  therefore  desirous  of  calling  the  ur- 
gent attention  of  the  growers  of  Flax  and  of  the 
farmers  generally  in  the  West,  to  this  long  ne- 
glected branch  of  industry,  and  are  prepared  to 
offer  direct  inducements  to  them,  so  to  modify 
their  method  of  cultivation  as  to  accomplish  the 
end  in  view. 

"The  secret  lies  in  the  proper  preparation  of 
the  oround  before  sowing  the  seed.  If  the  far- 
mer would  give  the  land  a  fall  plowing,  and  leav- 
ing it  over  the  winter  to  mellow,  then  plow  it 
deeply  again  in  the  spring,  reducing  it  as  fine  as 
possible  without  too  much  labor,  he  would,  on 
good  ground,  average  twenty  bushels  of  seed  to 
the  acre.  The  Flax  plant  is  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  such  attentions,  and  amply  repays  them  ;  the 
roots  striking  downward  almost  as  deep  and 
straight,  where  the  ground  is  open  and  mellow, 
as  the  stalk  shoots  upward.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  taking  into  consideration  the  increased 
seed  as  well  as  the  fiber,  every  dollar  so  spent  in 
plowing  and  pulverizing  the  ground  would  yield 
ten  fold  in  the  harvest  gathered. 

"  The  land  best  suited  for  Flax  is  an  open, 
rich  loam,  with  a  clay  sub-soil  if  possible.  In 
the  next  place  for  the  fiber  :  If  the  farmer  would 
sow  2  bushels  or  2.}  to  the  acre,  on  rich  ground 
so  prepared,  he  would,  while  obtaining  20  bush- 
els of  seed,  also  obtain  2  tons  to  21  tons  of  flax 
straw  per  acre.  At  present,  with  the  poor  prep- 
aration and  thin  sowing,  not  over  1  or  1J  tons 
arc  obtained  on  an  average.  Every  ton  of  straw 
.  yields  300  pounds  of  flax-fiber,  so  that  he  would 
then  obtain  if  he  chose  to  rot  and  prepare  it, 
as  was  done  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  about 
i  GOO  or  650  pounds  per  acre  of  flax-fiber  rotted 
and  scutched.    This  would  give,  by  the  slight 

•  addition  of  fall  plowing,  enriching  if  the  land 
i  needs  it,  and  after  sowing  a  light  brush  harrowing 

•  or  rolling,  a  great  increase  of  profit  to  the  farmer." 
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We  propose,  in  order  to  give  the  growers  an 
idea  of  our  wants  to  deposit  with  well-known 
parties  in  each  State  adequate  samples  of  the 
Flax  fiber  grown  in  our  own  and  other  countries, 
and  imported  by  us  within  the  past  few  months ; 
and  to  affix  to  each  sample  the  cash  price  we 
paid  for  those  qualities,  when  laid  down  in  New 
York,  adding  the  charges  for  commission,  freight, 
duties,  exchange  and  other  expenses.  We  will 
then  bind  ourselves  to  pay  for  twelve  months 
from  this  date  the  same  prices  in  cash  for  all  the 
Flax  fiber  of  equal  qualities  to  the  samples  so 
deposited,  which  maybe  prepared  and  forwarded 
to  New  York  by  western  parties ;  or  to  pay  such 
prices  less  the  freight  and  other  charges  to  New 
York,  on  all  Flax  so  delivered  to  our  agents  in 
Louisville,  Cincinnati  or  Chicago. 

By  this  means  the  western  farmer  will  secure 
to  himself  not  only  the  profits  that  have  been 
found  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  European  cul- 
tivator, but  the  many  charges  to  which  such  ar- 
ticles are  subject  in  their  transit;  and  also  may, 
with  proper  management,  obtain  a  larger  amount 
of  Flax  Seed  per  acre  than  he  now  realizes.  And 
we  fully  believe,  that,  after  having  been  induced 
by  the  above  extraordinary  offer  to  try  the  ex- 
periment for  one  year,  he  will  find  Flax  to  be 
the  most  profitable  crop  that  he  can  turn  his  at- 
tention to. 

We  propose  taking  the  Flax  at  some  rate ; 
unless  it  should  fall  too  far  below  the  lowest  sam- 
ple furnished,  to  be  of  any  advantage  for  us  to 
manufacture.  We  wish  all  the  Flax  either  pulled 
or  else  cut  with  a  cradle  so  carefully  as  to  pre- 
serve the  stalk  uninjured  and  the  ends  even  ; 
the  seed  taken  off  by  a  rippling  comb,  or  by  pass- 
ing the  heads  of  stalks  through  rollers,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  present  destructive  effects  of  thrash- 
ing ;  the  Flax  to  be  water-rotted  and  scutched ; 
to  be  sent  in  bales  and  packages  so  as  to  be  all 
ready  for  heckling  on  reaching  our  mill. 

American  Linen  Company, 
Per  Walter  Paine,  3d,  Treasurer. 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  March  8,  1854. 


Those  whom  God  has  favored  with  superior 
faculties,  and  made  eminent  for  quickness  of  per- 
ception, and  accuracy  of  distinction,  will  cer- 
tainly be  regarded  as  culpable  in  his  eye,  for  de- 
fects and  deviations  which,  in  souls  less  enlight- 
ened, may  be  guiltless. 

Johnson. 


Thou  hast  been  permitted  to  partake  of  the 
feast  of  life ;  its  good  things  are  distributed  in 
various  portions  among  the  guests;  thou  hast 
thy  allotted  share;  complain  not  when  thy  por- 
tion is  removed;  it  is  not  permitted  to  any  one 
to  remain  always  at  the  banquet. 

Blair. 


From  the  London  Friend. 

Deputation  from  the  "  Meeting  for  Sufferings  " 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

The  above  deputation  left  London  on  the  20th 
of  First  month,  and  proceeded  by  way  of  Berlin, 
Konigsberg  and  Riga,  to  Petersburgh,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  2d  of  last  month. 

As  the  Mission  was  undertaken  simply  on  re- 
ligious grounds,  and  was  wholly  irrespective  of 
political  considerations,  it  was  thought  best  not 
to  communicate  before  leaving  England,  either 
with  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  London,  or 
with  any  member  of  the  British  Government; 
and  the  like  reason  induced  the  deputation,  on 
arriving  in  Petersburgh,  to  make  a  direct  appli- 
cation to  Count  Nesselrode,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Hamil- 
ton Seymour.  Their  motives  were,  however, 
subsequently  stated,  in  personal  interviews,  both 
to  the  Government  at  home,  and  to  its  repre- 
sentative in  Russia. 

Through  the  prompt  courtesy  of  Count  Nessel- 
rode, an  interview  was  arranged  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  address,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy,  at  the  winter  palace  on  the  10th  inst. 

To  Nicholas,  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 

"  May  it  please  the  Emperor, 

"We,  the  undersigned,  Members  of  a  meet- 
ing representing  the  religious  Society  of  Friends 
(commonly  called  Quakers)  in  Great  Britain, 
venture  to  approach  the  Imperial  presence,  un- 
der a  deep  conviction  of  religious  duty,  and  in 
the  constraining  love  of  Christ  our  Saviour. 

"We  are  moreover  encouraged  so  to  do,  by 
the  many  proofs  of  condescension  and  Christian 
kindness  manifested  by  thy  late  illustrious  bro- 
ther, the  Emperor  Alexander,  as  well  as  by  thy 
honored  mother,  to  some  of  our  brethren  in  re- 
ligious profession. 

"  It  is  well  known  that,  apart  from  political 
considerations,  we  have,  as  a  Christian  Church, 
uniformly  upheld  a  testimony  against  war,  on 
the  simple  ground  that  it  is  utterly  condemned 
by  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  its  Divine 
Founder,  who  is  emphatically  styled  the  '  Prince 
of  Peace.'  This  conviction  we  have  repeatedly 
pressed  upon  our  own  rulers,  and  often,  in  the 
language  of  bold  but  respectful  remonstrance, 
have  we  urged  upon  them  the  maintenance  of 
Peace,  as  the  true  policy,  as  well  as  manifest 
duty,  of  a  Christian  government. 

"And  now,  0  Great  Prince,  permit  us  to  ex- 
press the  sorrow  which  fills  our  hearts,  as  Chris- 
tians and  as  men,  in  contemplating  the  proba- 
bility of  war  in  any  portion  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Deeply  to  be  deplored  would  it  be 
were  that  peace,  which  to  a  very  large  extent 
has  happily  prevailed  so  many  years,  exchanged 
for  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  war,  with  all  its 
attendant  moral  evil  and  physical  suffering. 

"  It  is  not  our  business,  nor  do  we  presume  to 
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offer  any  opinion  upon  the  questions  now  at  issue 
between  the  Imperial  Government  of  Russia  and 
that  of  any  other  country  ;  but  estimating  the 
exalted  position  in  which  Divine  Providence  has 
placed  thee,  and  the  solemn  responsibilities  de- 
volving upon  thee,  not  only  as  an  earthly  po- 
tentate, but  also  as  a  believer  in  that  gospel 
which  proclaims  '  peace  on  earth,'  and  c  good- 
will toward  men,'  we  implore  Him,  by  whom 
'  Kings  reign  and  Princes  decree  justice,'  so  to 
influence  thy  heart  and  direct  thy  councils  at 
this  momentous  crisis,  that  thou  mayest  prac- 
tically exhibit  to  the  nations,  and  even  to  those 
who  do  not  profess  the  '  like  precious  faith,'  the 
efficacy  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  universal 
application  of  his  command,  '  Love  your  enemies; 
bless  them  that  curse  you ;  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you ;  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully 
use  you  and  persecute  you  ;  that  ye  may  be  the 
children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.' 

"  The  more  fully  the  Christian  is  persuaded  of 
the  justice  of  his  own  cause,  the  greater  his  mag- 
nanimity in  the  exercise  of  forbearance.  May 
the  Lord  make  thee  the  honored  instrument  of 
exemplifying  this  true  nobility;  thereby  securing 
to  thyself  and  to  thy  vast  dominions  that  true 
glory  and  those  rich  blessings  which  could  never 
result  from  the  most  successful  appeal  to  arms. 

"  Thus,  0  mighty  Prince,  may  the  miseries 
and  devastation  of  war  be  averted ;  and,  in  that 
solemn  day  when  'every  one  of  us  shall  give 
account  of  himself  to  God,'  may  the  benediction 
of  the  Redeemer  apply  to  thee,  '  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  chil- 
dren of  God,'  and  mayest  thou  be  permitted 
through  a  Saviour's  love  to  exchange  an  earthly 
for  a  heavenly  crown — 1  a  crown  of  glory  which 
fadeth  not  away.'  " 

London,  First  month  11,  1854. 

[Here  follow  the  signatures.] 

The  Emperor,  after  listening  with  kind  atten- 
tion to  the  Address,  said  he  wished  to  offer  some 
explanation  of  his  views  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
present  unhappy  differences.  His  observations 
in  the  course  of  the  conversation  were  nearly  as 
follows : 

"  We  received  the  blessings  of  Christianity 
from  the  Greek  Empire,  and  this  has  established, 
and  maintained  ever  since,  a  link  of  connection, 
both  moral  and  religious,  between  Russia  and  that 
power.  The  ties  that  have  thus  united  the  two 
countries  have  subsisted  for  900  years,  and  were 
not  severed  by  the  conquest  of  Russia  by  the 
Tartars;  and  when  at  a  later  period,  our  country 
succeeded  in  shaking  off  that  yoke,  and  the 
Greek  Empire,  in  its  turn,  fell  under  the  sway 
of  the  Turks,  we  still  continued  to  take  a  lively 
inten-t  in  the  welfare  of  our  co-religionists  there ) 
and  when  Russia  became  powerful  enough  to  re- 
sist the  Turks,  and  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace, 
we  paid  particular  attention  to  the  well-being  of 
tli"  Greet  Church, and  procured  the  insertion  in 
successive  treaties,  of  most  important  articles  in 


her  favor.  I  have,  myself,  acted  as  my  prede- 
cessors had  done,  and  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople, 
in  1829,  was  as  explicit  as  the  former  ones  in 
this  respect.  Turkey,  on  her  part,  recognized 
this  right  of  religious  interference,  and  fulfilled 
her  engagements  until  within  the  last  year  or 
two,  when,  for  the  first  time,  she  gave  me  rea- 
son to  complain.  I  will  not  now  advert  to  the 
parties  who  were  her  principal  instigators  on  that 
occasion  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  became  my  duty 
to  interfere,  and  to  claim  from  Turkey  the  ful- 
filment of  her  engagements.  My  representa- 
tions were  pressing  but  friendly,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  matters  would  soon 
have  been  settled,  if  Turkey  had  not  been  in- 
duced by  other  parties  to  believe  that  I  had  ul- 
terior objects  in  view;  that  I  was  aiming  at  con- 
quest, aggrandizement,  and  the  ruin  of  Turkey. 
I  have  solemnly  disclaimed,  and  do  now  as  so- 
lemnly disclaim,  every  such  motive.  I  do  not 
desire  war ;  I  ahhor  it  as  sincerely  as  you  do, 
and  am  ready  to  forget  the  past,  if  only  the  op- 
portunity be  afforded  me. 

"  I  have  great  esteem  for  your  country,  and  a 
sincere  affection  for  your  Queen,  whom  I  admire 
not  only  as  a  Sovereign,  but  as  a  lady,  a  wife, 
and  a  mother.  I  have  placed  full  confidence  in 
her,  and  have  acted  towards  her  in  a  frank  and 
friendly  spirit.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  call  her  at- 
tention to  future  dangers,  which  I  considered  as 
likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  arise  in  the  East,  in 
consequence  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  What 
on  my  part  was  prudent  foresight,  has  been  un- 
fairly construed  in  your  country  into  a  designing 
policy,  and  an  ambitious  desire  of  conquest.  This 
has  deeply  wounded  my  feelings  and  afflicted  my 
heart.  Personal  insults  and  invectives  I  regard 
with  indifference.  It  is  beneath  my  dignity  to 
notice  them.  And  I  am  ready  to  forgive  all  that 
is  personal  to  me,  and  to  hold  out  my  hand  to 
my  enemies  in  the  true  Christian  spirit.  I  can- 
not understand  what  cause  of  complaint  your 
nation  has  against  Russia.  I  am  anxious  to  avoid 
war  by  all  possible  means ;  I  will  not  attack,  and 
shall  only  act  in  self-defence ;  but  I  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  what  concerns  the  honor  of  my 
country.  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  as  a  Sove- 
reign. As  a  Christian,  I  am  ready  to  comply 
with  the  precepts  of  religion.  On  the  present 
occasion,  my  great  duty  is  to  attend  to  the  inte- 
rests and  honor  of  my  country." 

The  Deputation  then  remarked,  that  as  their 
mission  was  not  of  a  political  character,  but  in- 
tended simply  to  convey  to  the  Emperor  the 
sentiments  of  their  own  Society,  as  a  religious 
body,  they  did  not  feel  it  to  be  their  place  to 
enter  into  any  of  the  questions  involved  in  the 
present  dispute;  but,  with  the  Emperor's  per- 
mission, they  would  be  glad  to  call  his  attention 
specially  to  a  few  points.  *  *  *  They  said 
that  they  and  many  others  in  their  own  country 
had  incurred  the  disfavor  of  the  supporters  of 
the  present  military  system,  by  advocating  the 
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settlement  of  international  disputes  by  arbitra- 
tion. They  also  remarked,  that  seeing  that 
whilst  Mahometanism  avowedly  justifies  the  em- 
ployment of  the  sword  in  propagating  its  doc- 
trines, Christianity  is  emphatically  a  religion  of 
peace,  there  appeared  (with  reference  to  the 
present  dispute)  a  peculiar  propriety  in  a  Chris- 
tian Emperor  exercising  forbearance  and  forgive- 
ness ;  and  they  added  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
European  war,  amongst  the  thousands  who  would 
be  its  victims,  those  who  were  the  principal 
causes  of  it  would  probably  not  be  the  greatest 
sufferers,  but  that  the  heaviest  calamities  would 
fall  on  innocent  men  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  Emperor,  before  quitting  the  apartment, 
informed  the  deputation  that  the  Empress  was 
desirous  of  seeing  them.  They  were,  accord- 
ingly, at  once  introduced  to  the  Empress  and  to 
the  Grand-Duchess  Olga,  with  whom  they  had 
an  agreeable  interview. 

The  deputation  were  subsequently  informed 
through  Baron  Nicolay,  that  the  Emperor  de- 
sired to  transmit  to  the  Society  of  Friends  a 
written  reply  to  their  address ;  which  was  ac- 
cordingly forwarded  to  them  previously  to  their 
departure  from  Petersburgh.  A  copy  of  this 
document,  is  subjoined. 

(Signed)     Joseph  Sttjrge,  of  Birmingham, 
Robert  Charleton,  of  Bristol, 
Henry  Pease,  of  Darlington. 

London,  25th  Second  month,  1854. 

COPY  OF  THE  EMPEROR'S  REPLY.* 

His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  has  received,  with 
lively  satisfaction,  the  address  presented  by  the 
deputation  from  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  the 
expression  of  sentiments  entirely  consonant  with 
those  by  which  he  is  himself  animated.  His 
Majesty,  as  well  as  themselves,  has  a  horror  of 
war,  and  sincerely  desires  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  In  order  to  preserve  it  he  is  ready  to 
forget  personal  insults  and  offences,  to  be  the 
first  to  offer  his  hand  to  his  enemies,  and  to 
make  all  concessions  compatible  with  his  honor. 
His  Majesty  will  not  attack;  he  will  only  defend 
himself,  and  will  be  always  disposed  to  listen  to 
the  offers  of  peace. 

The  Emperor  deeply  regrets  the  existing  con- 
dition of  affairs,  and  casts  its  responsibility  far 
from  him.  He  has  always  desired  to  maintain 
a  good  understanding  with  England.  He  has  a 
sincere  affection  for  the  Queen,  whom  he  es- 
teems as  a  sovereign,  a  woman,  a  wife  and  a 
mother;  and  he  has  given  her  unequivocal  proofs 
of  his  confidence  and  regard.  His  Majesty  re- 
pudiates all  ambitious  designs  of  conquest,  or  of 
unjust  interference  with  the  affairs  of  Turkey. 
He  claims  from  that  power  nothing  more  than 
he  has  a  right  to  demand  by  virtue  of  explicit 

•This  reply  was  given  in  the  French  language,  but 
is  translated  by  the  Editor  of  the  Review  for  the  benefit 
of  his  readers. 
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treaties  concluded  by  his  predecessors  and  him- 
self. The  bond  which  unites  Russia  with  her 
co-religionists  in  the  East,  has  existed  900  years. 
It  was  through  the  ancient  Greek  Empire  that 
Christianity  came  to  us ;  and  from  that  time  a 
constant  community  of  religious  interests  was 
maintained  between  Russia  and  the  Byzantine 
Empire  to  its  fall.  Since  Russia  freed  herself 
from  the  Tartar  yoke,  she  has  constantly  labored 
to  meliorate  the  condition  of  her  co-religionists; 
and  in  these  labors  she  has  been  successful.  She 
cannot  refuse  her  religious  sympathy  with  them, 
or  renounce  a  legitimate  influence,  acquired  at 
the  price  of  her  people's  blood.  But  the  Em- 
peror demands  nothing  more.  He  asks  nothing 
from  the  Turks  ;  and  he  would  be  happy  to  see 
England  render  entire  justice  to  the  motives  by 
which  he  has  been  actuated.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve that  he  has  ever  given  her  the  least  cause 
of  complaint ;  and  he  appeals  to  the  testimony  of 
all  English  residents  in  his  country,  who,  as  his 
Majesty  is  convinced,  will  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  they  have  always  been  well  satisfied  with 
the  treatment  they  have  experienced  in  Russia. 

(Signed)  Nesselbode. 
Petersburgh,  13th  of  February,  1854. 

Extracts  from  the  speech  of  Charles  Sumner,  on 
the  Nebraska  bill,  delivered  Id  mo.  21,  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate. 

(Continued  from  page  430.) 

A  simple  statement  of  facts,  derived  from  the 
journals  of  Congress  and  contemporary  records, 
will  show  the  origin  and  nature  of  this  compact, 
the  influences  by  which  it  was  established,  and 
the  obligations  which  it  imposed. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Fifteenth  Congress, 
a  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, authorizing  the  people  of  the  Missouri  Ter- 
ritory to  form  a  Constitution  and  State  Govern- 
ment, for  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the 
Union ;  but,  at  the  session,  no  final  action  was 
had  thereon.  At  the  next  session,  in  February, 
1819,  the  bill  was  again  brought  forward,  when 
an  eminent  Representative  of  New  York,  moved 
a  clause  prohibiting  any  further  introduction  of 
slaves  into  the  proposed  State,  and  securing 
Freedom  to  the  children  born  within  the  State 
after  its  admission  into  the  Union,  on  attaining 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  This  important  pro- 
position, which  assumed  a  power  not  only  to  pro- 
hibit the  ingress  of  Slavery  into  the  State  itself, 
but  also  to  abolish  it  there,  was  passed  in  the 
affirmative,  after  a  vehement  debate  of  three 
days.  On  a  division  of  the  question,  the  first 
part,  prohibiting  the  further  introduction  of 
slaves,  was  adopted  by  87  yeas  to  76  nays;  the 
second  part,  providing  for  the  emancipation  of 
children,  was  adopted  by  82  yeas  to  78  nays. 
Other  propositions  to  thwart  the  operations  of 
these  amendments  were  voted  down,  and  on  the 
17th  of  February  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed,  with  these  important  restrictions. 
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In  the  Senate,  after  debate,  the  provision  for 
the  emancipation  of  children  was  struck  out  by 
31  yeas  to  7  nays  ;  the  other  provision,  against 
the  further  introduction  of  Slavery,  was  struck 
out  by  22  yeas  to  16  nays.  The  bill  was  returned 
to  the  House,  which,  on  March  2nd,  by  a  vote  of 
78  nays  to  76  yeas,  refused  its  concurrence.  The 
Senate  adhered  to  their  amendments,  and  the 
House,  by  78  yeas  to  66  nays,  adhered  to  their 
disagreement;  and  so  at  this  session  the  Missou- 
ri bill  was  lost ;  and  here  was  a  temporary  tri- 
umph of  Freedom. 

Meanwhile,  the  same  controversy  was  renewed 
on  the  bill  pending  at  the  same  time  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  then 
known  as  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory  of 
Missouri.  The  restrictions  already  adopted  in 
the  Missouri  bill  were  moved  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
New  York,  afterwards  Speaker ;  but  after  at  least 
six  close  votes,  on  the  Yeas  and  Nays,  in  one  of 
which  the  House  was  equally  divided,  88  Yeas 
to  88  Nays,  they  were  lost.  Another  proposi- 
tion by  Mr.  Taylor,  simpler  in  form,  that  Slave- 
ry should  not  hereafter  be  introduced  into  this 
territory,  was  lost  by  90  Nays  to  86  Yeas ;  and 
the  Arkansas  bill  on  Feb.  25th,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed.  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Burrill,  of 
Rhode  Island,  moved  as  an  amendment,  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  further  introduction  of  Slavery 
into  this  Territory,  which  was  lost  by  19  Nays  to 
14  Yeas.  And  thus,  without  any  provision  for 
Freedom,  Arkansas  was  organized  as  a  Territory; 
and  here  was  a  triumph  of  Slavery. 

At  the  same  session,  Alabama  was  admitted  as 
a  Slave  State,  without  any  restriction  or  objec- 
tion. 

It  was  in  the  discussion  on  the  Arkansas  bill, 
at  this  session,  that  we  find  the  earliest  sugges- 
tion of  a  Compromise.  Defeated  in  his  efforts  to 
prohibit  Slavery  in  the  Territory,  Mr.  Taylor 
stated  that  "  he  thought  it  important  that  some 
line  should  be  designated  beyond  which  Slavery 
should  not  be  permitted."  He  suggested  its 
prohibition  hereafter  in  all  territories  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude.  This 
proposition,  though  withdrawn  after  debate,  was 
at  once  welcomed  by  Mr.  Livermore,  of  New 
Hampshire,  "  as  made  in  the  true  spirit  of  Com- 
promise." It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Plica,  of  Ten- 
nessee, on  behalf  of  Slavery,  who  avowed  himself 
against  every  restriction;  and  also  by  Mr.  Ogle, 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  behalf  of  Freedom,  who  was 
"against  any  Compromise  by  which  Slavery,  in 
any  of  the  Territories,  should  be  recognized  or 
sanctioned  by  Congress." 

The  suggestions  of  Compromise  were  at  this 
time  vainj  each  party  was  determined.  The 
North,  by  the  prevailing  voice  of  its  representa- 
tives, claimed  all  for  Freedom;  the  South,  by  its 
potential  command  of  the  Senate,  claimed  all  for 
slavery. 

Congress  came  together  in  December,  1819. 
On  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  President's 
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Message,  two  several  Committees  of  the  House 
were  constituted,  one  to  consider  the  application 
of  Maine,  and  the  other  of  Missouri,  to  enter  the 
Union  as  separate  and  independent  States.  With 
only  the  delay  of  a  single  day,  the  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  was  reported  to  the  House 
without  the  restriction  of  Slavery ;  but,  as  if 
shrinking  from  the  immediate  discussion  of  the 
great  question  it  involved,  afterwards  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  its  consideration 
was  postponed  for  several  weeks  ;  all  which,  be 
it  observed,  is  in  open  contrast  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  present  discussion  has  been  precip- 
itated upon  Congress.  Meanwhile,  the  Maine 
bill,  when  reported  to  the  House,  was  promptly 
acted  upon,  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 

In  the  interval  between  the  report  of  the  Mis- 
souri bill,  and  its  consideration  by  the  House,  a 
Committee  was  constituted,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
Slavery  into  the  Territories  west  of  the  Mississip- 
pi. This  Committee,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight, 
was  discharged  from  further  consideration  of  the 
subject,  which,  it  was  understood,  would  enter  in- 
to the  postponed  debate  on  the  Missouri  bill. 
This  early  effort  to  interdict  Slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories by  a  special  law  is  worthy  of  notice,  on 
account  of  some  of  the  expressions  of  opinion 
which  it  drew  forth.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks Mr.  Taylor  declared  that 

"  He  presumed  there  were  no  members — he 
knew  of  none — who  doubted  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  impose  such  a  restriction 
on  the  Territories." 

A  generous  voice  from  Virginia  recognized  at 
once  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress.  This  was 
from  Charles  Fenton  Mercer,  who  declared  that 

"  When  the  question  proposed  should  come 
fairly  before  the  House,  he  should  support  the 
proposition.  He  should  record  his  vote  against 
suffering  the  dark  cloud  of  inhumanity,  which 
now  darkened  his  country,  from  rolling  on  beyond 
the  peaceful  shores  of  the  Mississippi." 

At  length,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1820,  the 
House  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  Missouri  bill,  and  proceeded  with 
its  discussion,  day  by  day,  till  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  it  was  reported  back  with  amend- 
ments. Rut  meanwhile,  the  same  question  was 
presented  to  the  Senate,  where  a  conclusion  was 
reached  earlier  than  in  the  House.  A  clause 
for  the  admission  of  Missouri  was  tacked  to  the 
Maine  bill.  To  this  an  amendment  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania,  prohibiting  the 
further  introduction  of  Slavery  into  the  State, 
which,  after  a  fortnight's  debate  was  defeated  by 
27  nays  to  16  yeas. 

The  debate  in  the  Senate  was  of  unusual  inter- 
est and  splendor.  It  was  especially  illustrated 
by  an  effort  of  transcendent  power,  from  that 
great  lawyer  and  orator,  William  Pinkney.  Re- 
cently returned  from  a  succession  of  missions  to 
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Foreign  Courts,  and  at  this  time  the  acknowledg- 
ed chief  of  the  American  bar,  particularly  skill- 
ed in  questions  of  constitutional  law,  his  course 
as  a  Senator  from  Maryland  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  profound  impression.  In  a  speech  which 
drew  to  this  chamber  an  admiring  throng  for  two 
days,  and  which  at  the  time  was  fondly  compared 
with  the  best  examples  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he 
first  authoritatively  proposed  and  developed  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  His  masterly  effort  was 
mainly  directed  against  the  restriction  upon  Mis- 
souri, but  it  began  and  ended  with  the  idea  of 
Compromise.  "Notwithstanding,"  he  says,  "oc- 
casional appearances  of  rather  an  unfavorable  de- 
scription, I  have  long  since  persuaded  myself 
that  the  Missouri  question,  as  it  is  called,  might 
be  laid  to  rest,  with  innocence  and  safety,  by 
some  conciliatory  Compromise  at  least,  by  which, 
as  is  our  duty,  we  might  reconcile  the  extremes 
of  conflicting  views  and  feelings,  without  any 
sacrifice  of  constitutional  principles."  And  he 
closed  with  the  hope  that  the  restriction  on  Mis- 
souri would  not  be  passed,  but  that  the  whole 
question  "might  be  disposed  of  in  a  manner  sat- 
isfactory to  all,  by  a  prospective  prohibition  of 
Slavery  in  the  Territory  to  the  north  and  west  of 
Missouri." 

This  authoritative  proposition  of  Compromise, 
from  the  most  powerful  advocate  of  the  uncondi- 
tional admission  of  Missouri,  was  made  in  the 
Senate  on  the  21st  of  January.  From  various 
indications,  it  seems  to  have  found  prompt  favor 
in  that  body.  Finally,  on  the  16th  of  February, 
the  union  of  Maine  and  Missouri  in  one  bill  pre- 
vailed in  the  Senate,  by  23  Yeas  to  21  Nays.  On 
the  next  day,  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Illinois,  who  had 
always  voted  with  the  South  against  any  restric- 
tion upon  Missouri,  introduced  the  famous  clause 
prohibiting  Slavery  north  of  36°  30',  which  now 
constitutes  the  eighth  section  of  the  Missouri  act. 
An  effort  was  made  to  include  the  Arkansas  Ter- 
ritory within  this  prohibition ;  but  the  South 
united  against  this  extension  of  the  area  of 
Freedom,  and  it  was  defeated  by  24  Nays  to  20 
Yeas.  The  prohibition,  as  moved  by  Mr.  Thomas, 
then  prevailed,  by  34  Yeas  to  only  10  Nays. 
Among  those  in  the  affirmative  were  both  the 
Senators  from  each  of  the  slave  States,  Louisiana, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Alabama,  and  also  one  of  the  Senators  from  each 
of  the  slave  States,  Mississippi  and  North  Caro- 
lina, including  in  the  honorable  list  the  familiar 
names  of  William  Pinkney,  James  Brown,  and 
William  Rufus  King. 

This  bill,  as  thus  amended,  is  the  first  legis- 
lative embodiment  of  the  Missouri  Compact  or 
Compromise,  the  essential  conditions  of  which 
were  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  State,  with- 
out any  restriction  of  Slavery ;  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Slavery  in  all  the  remaining  Territory  of 
Louisiana  north  of  3rj°  30'.  This  bill,  thus  com- 
posed, containing  these  two  propositions — this 
double  measure — finally  passed  the  Senate  by  a 


test  vote  of  24  Yeas  to  20  Nays.  The  Yeas  em- 
braced every  Southern  Senator  except  Nathaniel 
Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  and  William  Smith  of 
South  Carolina.  The  Nays  embraced  every 
Northern  Senator  except  the  two  Senators  from 
Illinois,  and  one  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
one  from  New  Hampshire.  And  this,  Sir,  is  the 
record  of  the  first  stage  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  First  openly  announced 
and  vindicated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  a 
distinguished  Southern  statesman,  it  was  forced 
on  the  North  by  an  almost  unanimous  Southern 
vote. 


(To  be  continued.) 


A  MEMORIAL  OF  MARY  DYER, 

One  of  the  early  worthies  and  martyrs  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

BY   BERNARD  BARTON. 

We  too  have  had  our  martyrs.    Such  wert  thou, 
Illustrious  woman  !  though  the  starry  crown 

Of  martyrdom  has  sate  on  many  a  brow, 
In  the  world's  eye  of  far  more  wide  renown. 

Yet  the  same  spirit  grae'd  thy  fameless  end, 
Which  shone  in  Latimer,  and  his  compeers; 

Upon  whose  hallow'd  memories  still  attend 

Manhood's  warm  reverence,  childhood's  guileless 
tears. 

Well  did  they  win  them  :  may  they  keep  them  long  ! 

Their  names  require  not  praise  obscure  as  mine  ; 
Nor  does  my  muse  their  cherish'd  memories  wrong 

By  this  imperfect  aim  to  honor  thine. 

Heroic  martyr  of  a  sect  despis'd  ! 

Thy  name  and  memory  to  my  heart  are  dear: 
Thy  fearless  zeal,  in  artless  childhood  priz'd, 

The  lapse  of  years  has  taught  me  to  revere. 

Thy  Christian  worth  demands  no  poet's  lay, 
Historian's  pen,  nor  sculptor's  boasted  art : 

What  could  the  proudest  tribute  these  can  pay 
To  thy  immortal  spirit  now  impart? 

Yet  seems  it  like  a  sacred  debt  to  give 

The  brief  memorial  thou  may'st  well  supply  ; 

Whose  life  display'd  how  Christians  ought  to  live  ; 
Whose  death — how  Christian  martyrs  calmly  die. 


LAST  LINES  OF  COWPER. 

The  following  are  said  to  he  the  last  Lines  that 
Cowper  wrote. 

To  Jesus,  the  crown  of  my  hope, 
My  soul  is  in  haste  to  be  gone  ; 

O  bear  me,  ye  Cherubims,  up, 
And  waft  me  away  to  His  throne. 

My  Saviour,  whom  absent,  I  love  ; 

Whom,  not  having  seen,  I  adore; 
Whose  name  is  exalted  above 

All  glory,  dominion  and  pow'r. 

Dissolve  thou  the  bands  that  detain 
My  soul  from  her  portion  in  Thee  ; 

Oh  !  strike  off  the  adamant  chain, 
And  make  me  eternally  free. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  U.  S.  steamship 
Washington  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  16th, 
and  the  British  steamer  Arabia,  at  Halifax,  on  the 
15th  inst.,  bringing  Liverpool  dates  respectively 
to  the  1st  and  4th  inst. 

Preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war  against 
Russia  on  a  stupendous  scale  continue  to  be  made 
by  England  and  France.  The  French  and  Eng- 
lish fleets,  destined  for  the  Baltic,  consisting  of 
forty  English  and  the  same  number  of  French 
vessels,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  were  assembling  at  Spithead. 

The  ice  on  the  Baltic  was  breaking  up,  and  the 
Russian  fleet  at  Cronstadt,  being  liberated,  was 
preparing  to  sail,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  the  sea  before  the  arrival  of  the  combined 
fleets. 

A  rumor  prevailed  that  the  Czar  had  laid  an 
embargo  on  British  ships  in  Russian  ports. 

Austria  has  decided  to  join  the  Western  Powers 
against  Kussia. 

The  Allied  Powers  demand  that  Russia  shall 
evacuate  the  Turkish  territory  before  the  30th 
prox. 

The  Russians  are  maki^ostentatious  prepara- 
tions to  cross  the  Danube,  and  Omar  Pacha  is 
preparing  to  check  the  advance. 

The  Turkish  troops  no  longer  occupy  any  place, 
except  Kalafat,  north  of  the  Danube. 

There  has  been  considerable  fighting  in  small 
parties  wherever  they  came  in  contact,  but  no- 
thing has  transpired  of  importance. 

Another  convoy  of  16,000  troops  was  preparing 
to  leave  Constantinople  for  Batoum. 

Several  British  ships-of-war  have  been  ordered 
from  Malta  to  Piroeus,  to  look  after  the  Greek  in- 
surgents. The  insurrection  has  received  a  check 
by  being  defeated  at  Arta  by  the  Turks. 

Prince  Paskievvitch  had  been  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  Danubian  army. 

Orders  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Russian  fleet 
in  the  Black  Sea  neither  to  seek  nor  avoid  a  col- 
lision with  the  allied  fleets. 

The  Russian  army  of  the  Oxus  had  halted  two 
marches  north  of  Khiva.  The  Khans  of  Bokhara 
and  Khiva  had  been  brought  to  terms,  and  an  of- 
fensive and  defensive  alliance  had  been  con- 
cluded between  them,  the  Russians,  and  Dost 
Mahommed. 

The  British  Ambassador  had  left  Petersburg 
without  seeing  the  Emperor,  his  passports  having 
been  sent  him. 

The  French  Ambassador  demanded  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  but  the  Czar  expressed 
ihe  wisli  to  see  him.  An  interview  took  place, 
during  which  he  was  invested  with  the  insignia 
of  the  order  of  St.  Alexander  Mowsky. 

The  Sheik  El  Islam  has  advanced  100,000,000 
piastres  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  proffered 
lurther  assistance  if  needed. 

One  English  and  two  French  officers  have  been 
appointed  to  actual  command  on  the  Danube. 

I  he  negotiations  between  Russia  and  Sweden 
had  not  terminated.  Russia  makes  the  same  de- 
mand on  Sweden  as  on  Prussia — that  of  closing 
her  porta againBl  the  ships  of  England  and  France 
—  and  fean  are  entertained  that  she  will  make  a 
demonstration  against  Stockholm,  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  this  demand.  1  j 


The  governments  of  Denmark  and  of  Sweden 
have  ordered  their  citizens  in  the  Russian  naval 
service  to  return  home. 

A  treaty  of  commerce  has  been  signed  between 
France  and  Belgium. 

Spain. — A  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  at 
Saragossa  on  the  20th  ult.  The  infantry  regiment 
of  Cordova,  in  garrison  at  Saragossa,  with  its 
Colonel  Brigadier  Juan  Jose  de  Hore  at  its  head, 
had  risen  in  armed  insurrection  at  the  castle  of 
Aljaferia,  where  it  was  quartered,  and  had  occu- 
pied the  approaches  to  the  castle  and  the  stone 
bridge  over  the  Ebro.  LatAr  accounts  state  that 
the  insurgents  in  the  castle*  of  Aljaferia  surren- 
dered at  discretion  on  the  morning  of  the  2 1st  ult., 
and  that  the  insurrection  was  completely  put 
down.  A  great  number  of  arrests  had  been  made, 
and  all  Spain  was  placed  under  martial  law. 
General  Concha  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  re- 
volt. He  had  quitted  Spain  and  arrived  at  Bor- 
deaux. 

The  Isthmus. — The  steamship  George  Law,  from 
Aspinwall,  arrived'at  New  York  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th  inst.  The  extension  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
road ar.d  the  increase  of  facilities  by  that  route  are 
rapidly  augmenting  the  travel  by  it.  The  mails  by 
the  Empire  City,  weighing  over  nine  tons,  left  As- 
pinwall at  9  A.  M.j  and  arrived  at  Panama  before 
night. 

Texas. — Late  accounts  from  Texas  state,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  great  influx  of  emigrants,  a  scar- 
city of  provisions  prevails  throughout  the  interior 
of  that  State.  Corn  was  selling  at  from  SI  25  to 
$\  75  per  bushel,  and  the  demand  for  groceries  and 
provisions  generally,  was  very  great. 

Domestic. — Congress — In  the  Senate,  on  the 
13th  inst.,  numerous  petitions  were  presented 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  of 
1820.  The  Pacific  Railroad  bill  was  reported  and 
was  made  the  special  order  of  the  day  for  the  27th 
inst.  On  the  14th,  a  memorial  was  presented  from 
Massachusetts,  signed  by  three  thousand  clergymen 
against  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  bill. 

On  the  16th,  petitions  were  presented  against  the 
Nebraska  bill,  and  others  in  (avor  of  securing  reli- 
gious liberty  to  American  citizens  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Senator  Wade  gave  notice  that  he  would,  at 
an  early  day,  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Homestead 
bill,  granting  public  lands  to  foreigners  who  may 
hereafter  come  to  this  country,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  are  already  here. 

On  the  17th,  a  bill  authorizing  the  leasing  or 
renting  of  suitable  buildings  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  United  States  Courts  and  Post  Oilice  in 
Philadelphia,  was  passed. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  17th,  the 
appropriation  for  the  Assay  ofhee  at  New  York  was 
stricken  out  of  the  Deficiency  bill. 

Pennsylvania  Legislature. — The  bill  amend- 
ing the  school  law  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate,  on 
the  17th  inst.,  and  passed  as  far  as  the  fortieth  sec- 
tion. On  the  17th,  the  prohibitory  liquor  law  bill 
was  made  the  special  order  for  the  2 1 st  ins'.  The 
Nebraska  resolutions  coming  up  in  order  on  second 
reading,  Senator  Piatt,  of  Wyoming,  addressed  the 
Senate  at  some  length  in  favor  of  the  resolutions. 
They  were  then  postponed  to  the  20ih. 

In  the  House,  on  the  IGtb  inst.,  the  bill  from  the 
Seriate,  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  Public  Works 
of  the  State  was  taken  up  and  made  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  23d. 
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CONSIDERATIONS  ON  PURE  WISDOM  AND 
HUMAN  POLICY. 

"The  wisdom  that  cometh  from  above  is  first  pure, 
then  peaceable,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated  ;  Cull 
of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and 
without  hypocrisy." — James  iii.  27. 

To  have  our  trust  settled  in  the  Lord,  and  not 
to  seek  after  nor  desire  outward  treasures,  any 
further  than  his  holy  Sprit  leads  us  therein,  is  a 
happy  state,  as  saith  the  prophet,  "  Blessed  is 
the  man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose 
hope  the  Lord  is." 

Pure  wisdom  leads  people  into  lowliness  of 
mind,  in  which  they  learn  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will,  and  contentment  in  suffering  for  his 
cause,  when  they  cannot  keep  a  clear  conscience 
without  suffering. 

In  this  pure  wisdom  the  mind  is  attentive  to 
the  root  and  original  spring  of  motions  and  de- 
sires ;  and  as  we  know  "the  Lord  to  be  our 
refuge,"  and  find  no  safety  but  in  humbly  walk- 
ing before  him,  we  feel  a  holy  engagement,  that 
every  desire  which  leads  therefrom  may  bo 
brought  to  judgment. 

While  we  proceed  in  this  precious  way,  and 
find  ardent  longings  for  a  full  deliverance  from 
leverything  which  defiles,  all  prospects  of  gain 
that  are  not  consistent  with  the  wisdom  from 
above,  are  considered  as  snares,  and  an  in- 
ward concern  is  felt,  that  we  may  live  under 
the  cross,  and  faithfully  attend  to  that  holy 
Ito  Spirit,  which  is  sufficient  to  preserve  out  of 
■hem. 

When  I  have  considered  that  saying  of  Christ, 
'Lay  not  up   for   yourselves   treasures  upon 
,he  :arth,"  his  omnipotence  hath  often  occurred  to 
ny  mind. 

While  we  believe  that  he  is  every  where 
-resent  with  his  people,  and  that  perfect  good- 


ness, wisdom  and  power,  are  united  in  him,  how 
comfortable  is  the  consideration. 

Our  wants  may  be  great,  but  his  power  is 
greater.  We  may  be  oppressed  and  despised,  but 
he  is  able  to  turn  our  patient  sufferings  into 
profit  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  advancement  of 
his  work  on  earth.  His  people  who  feel  the 
power  of  his  cross,  to  crucify  all  that  is  selfish  in 
them,  who  are  engaged  in  outward  concerns, 
from  a  convincement  that  it  is  their  duty,  and 
resign  themselves  and  their  treasures  to  him  ; . 
these  feel  that  it  is  dangerous  to  give  way  to 
that  in  us,  which  craves  riches  and  greatness  in 
this  world. 

As  the  heart  truly  contrite,  earnestly  desires 
"to  know  Christ  and  the  fellowship  of  his  suf- 
ferings, so  far  as  the  Lord  for  gracious  ends  may 
lead  into  them ;  as  such  feel  that  it  is  their  in- 
terest to  put  their  trust  in  God,  and  to  seek  ho 
gain  but  that  which  he  by  his  holy  Spirit  leads 
into ;  so  on  the  contrary,  they  who  do  not  rever- 
ently wait  for  this  Divine  Teacher,  and  are  not 
humbly  concerned,  according  to  their  measure, 
"  to  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the.  afflictions 
of  Christ,"  in  patiently  suffering  foji  the  promo- 
tion of  righteousness  in  the  earth;  but  have  an 
eye  toward  the  power  of  men  an,d,  the  outward 
advantage  of  wealth,  these  are  often  attentive  to 
those  employments  which  appear  to  be  profitable, 
even  though  the  gains  arise  from  such  trade 
and  business  as  proceed,  from  the  workings 
of  that  spirit,  which,  is  estranged  from  the 
self-denying  life  of  an.  humble  contrite  Chris- 
tian. 

While  I  write  id  this  subject,  I  feel  my  mind 
tenderly  affected,  toward  those  honestly  disposed 
people,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  employ- 
ments attended  with  these  difficulties. 

To  such.  I  may  say,  in  the  feeling  of  our  hea- 
venly Father's  love7  and  number  myself  with  you, 
0  that  our  eyes  may  be  single  to  the  Lord  !.  may 
we  reverently  wait  on  him  for  stongtji  to  lay 
aside  all  unnecessary  expense  of  every  kind,  and 
learn  contentment  in  a  plain,  simple  life. 

May  we  in  lowliness  submit  to  the  leadings,  of 
his  spirit,  and  enter  upom  any  outward  employ 
which  he  graciously  points  out  to.  us,  and 
then  whatever  difficulties  arise  in  consequence 
of  our  faithfulness,  J  trust  they  will  work  for  our 
good. 

Small  treasure  to  a  resigned  mind  is  sufficient. 
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How  happy  it  is  to  be  content  'with  a  little,  to 
live  in  humility,  and  feel  that  in  us,  which 
breathes  out  this  language,  Abba  !  Father. 

If  that  called  the  wisdom  of  this  world, had  no 
resemblance  of  true  wisdom,  the  name  of  wisdom, 
I  suppose,  had  not  been  given  to  it. 

As  wasting  outward  substance  to  gratify  vain 
desires,  on  one  hand ;  so  slothfulness  and  neg- 
lect on  the  other,  do  often  involve  men  and  their 
families  in  trouble,  and  reduce  them  to  want 
and  distress.  To  shun  both  these  vices  is  good 
in  itself,  and  hath  a  resemblance  of  wisdom  ;  but 
while  people  thus  provident,  have  it  principally 
in  view  to  get  riches  and  power,  and  the  friend- 
ship of  this  world,  and  do  not  humbly  wait  for 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  lead  them  in  purity; 
these,  through  an  anxious  care  to  obtain  the  end 
desired,  reach  forth  for  gain  in  worldly  wisdom, 
and  in  regard  to  their  inward  state,  fall  into 
divers  temptations  and  snares.  And  though 
such  may  think  of  applying  wealth  to  good  pur- 
pose, and  to  use  their  power  to  prevent  oppres- 
sion, yet  wealth  and  power  are  often  applied 
otherwise ;  nor  can  we  depart  from  the  lead- 
ings of  our  holy  Shepherd,  without  going  into 
'  confusion. 

Great  wealth  is  frequently  attended  with 
power,  which  nothing  but  divine  love  can  qualify 
the  mind  to  use  rightly  ;  and  as  to  the  humility 
and  uprightness  of  our  children  after  us,  how 
great  is  the  uncertainty !  If,  in  acquiring 
wealth,  we  take  hold  on  the  wisdom  which  is 
from  beneath,  and  depart  from  the  leadings  of 
Truth,  and  example  our  children  herein,  we 
have  great  cause  to  apprehend  that  wealth 
;.aiay  be  a  snare  to  them,  and  prove  an  injury 
Kto  others,  over  whom  their  wealth  may  give 
tUem  power. 

To  be  redeemed  from  that  wisdom  which  is 
Ilfrom  beneath,  and  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the 
Lord,  is  a  precious  situation  ;  thus  his  people 
are.brought  to  put  their  trust  in  him ;  and  in 
this  .bumble  confidence  in  his  wisdom,  goodness 
and  pywer,  the  righteous  find  a  refuge  in  adver- 
sities, superior  to  the  greatest  outward  help,  and 
.  si  comfort  more  certain  than  any  worldly  advan- 
tages cm  afford. 

ON  LABOR. 

Having  from  my  childhood  been  used  to  bodily 
labor  for  a  living,  I  may  express  my  experience 
thereiu. 

Right  exercise  affords  an  innocent  pleasure  in 
the  time  of  it,  and  prepares  us  to  enjoy  the  sweet- 
ness of  rest;  but  from  the  extremes  each  way, 
arise  incon  veniences. 

Moderate  exercise  opens  the  pores,  gives  the 
.blood  a  lively  circulation,  and  enables  us  to  judge 
rightly  respecting  that  portion  of  labor  which  is 
the  true  medium. 

"  The  fowls  of  the  air  sow  not,  nor  gather 
into  barns,  yet  our  heavenly  Father  feedcth 


them;"  nor  do  I  believe  that  infinite  goodness 
and  power  would  have  allotted  labor  to  us,  had 
he  not  seen  that  labor  was  proper  for  us  in  this 
life. 

The  original  design  and  true  medium  of  labor, 
is  a  subject  that  to  me  appears  worthy  of  our  se- 
rious consideration. 

Idle  men  are  often  a  burthen  to  themselves, 
neglect  the  duty  they  owe  to  their  families,  and 
become  burdensome  to  others  also. 

As  outward  labor  directed  by  the  wisdom 
from  above,  tends  to  our  health  and  adds  to 
our  happiness  in  this  life ;  so  on  the  contrary, 
entering  upon  it  in  a  selfish  spirit,  and  pursu- 
ing it  too  long,  or  too  hard,  have  a  contrary 
effect. 

I  have  observed  that  too  much  labor  not  only 
makes  the  understanding  dull,  but  so  intrudes 
upon  the  harmony  of  the  body,  that  after  ceasing 
from  our  toil,  we  have  another  to  pass  through 
before  we  can  be  so  composed  as  to  enjoy  the 
sweetness  of  rest. 

From  too  much  labor  in  the  heat,  frequently 
proceeds  immoderate  sweats,  which  often  I  be- 
lieve open  the  way  for  disorders  and  impair  our 
constitutions. 

When  we  go  beyond  the  true  medium,  and 
feel  weariness  approaching,  but  think  business 
may  suffer  if  we  cease,  at  such  a  time  spi- 
rituous liquors  are  frequently  taken,  with  a  view 
to  support  nature  under  these  fatigues. 

I  have  found  that  too  much  labor  in  the 
summer  heats  the  blood,  that  taking  strong  drink 
to  support  the  body  under  such  labor,  increas- 
eth  that  heat,  and  though  a  person  may  be  so 
far  temperate  as  not  to  manifest  the  least  disorder, 
yet  the  mind,  in  such  a  circumstance,  doth  not 
retain  that  calmness  and  serenity,  in  which  we 
should  endeavor  to  live. 

Thus  toiling  in  the  heat  and  drinking  strong 
liquor,  make  men  more  resolute  and  less  con- 
siderate, and  tend  very  much  to  disqualify 
for  following  him  who  is  meek  and  low  of 
heart. 

As  laying  out  more  business  than  is  consistent 
with  pure  wisdom  is  an  evil,  so  this  evil  frequently 
leads  into  more.  Too  much  business  leads  to  hurry. 
In  the  hurry  and  toil  strong  drink  is  often  used, 
and  hereby  many  proceed  to  noise  and  wan- 
tonness, and  some,  though  more  considerate, 
do  often  suffer  loss,  as  to  a  true  composedness  of 
mind. 

I  feel  sincere  desires  in  my  heart  that  no  rent 
or  interest  may  be  laid  so  high  as  to  be  a  snare 
to  tenants ;  and  that  no  desire  of  gain  may  draw 
any  too  far  in  business.  That  no  cares  to  sup- 
port customs,  which  have  not  their  foundation 
in  pure  wisdom,  may  have  place  in  our  minds, 
but  that  we  may  build  on  the  sure  foundation 
and  feel  our  holy  Shepherd  to  lead  us,  who  aloni 
is  able  to  preserve  us,  and  bringforth  everything 
which  defiles. 

(To  be  con  tinued./ 
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Notice  of  Isabel  Ashworth,  of  Bertinshaw, 
(England),  who  died  11  mo.  19,  1852,  aged 
8 1  years. 

Being  naturally  of  a  very  diffident  and  retiring 
mind,  the  hidden  worth  of  this  dear  friend  was 
best  known  to  those  who  came  within  the  sphere 
of  her  daily  influence.  Her  piety  was  unobtru- 
sive, sincere,  and  practical.  Through  a  long- 
life,  it  was  her  concern  to  maintain  a  humble 
and  prayerful  walk  with  God,  and  she  might  be 
truly  said  to  be  an  uprierht  and  single-hearted 
Christian,  strongly  attached,  from  conviction,  to 
the  religious  principles  and  testimonies  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  As  the  female  head  of  a 
large  family,  her  conduct  was  exemplary,  being 
to  her  husband  and  children,  a  faithful  and  ju- 
dicious counsellor,  as  well  as  a  kind  and  affec- 
tionate wife  and  mother.  The  poor  and  the 
destitute  were  especially  the  objects  of  her  care 
and  solicitude.  Her  acts  of  benevolence  were 
accompanied  by  sound  practical  advice  to  those 
who  claimed  her  notice,  and  she  was  not  unfre- 
quently  cheered  by  seeing  the  good  effect  of  her 
counsel.  Her  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  her  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  as  well  as  the  wants 
of  others,  were  distinguishing  features  in  her 
character;  whilst  the  quiet  firmness,  and  the 
calm  and  even  spirit  with  which  she  passed 
through  the  duties  and  trials  of  her  long  life, 
gave  evidence  that  her  naturally  clear  and  sound 
judgment  was  under  the  control  and  guidance  of 
that  "  wisdom  which  is  from  above."  During  the 
gradual  and  gentle  decline  of  her  bodily  powers, 
she  was  graciously  sustained  in  patient  and  quiet 
confidence  in  her  God  and  Saviour,  and  enabled, 
to  the  last,  instructively  to  shew  forth  the  power 
of  that  grace,  which  was  not  bestowed  on  her  in 
vain. 

When  in  the  Sixth  month,  1852,  in  her  81st 
year,  symptoms  of  increased  weakness  became 
more  decided,  she  was  preserved  in  quietness 
and  peace.  "  I  trust,"  she  said,  "  when  the  end 
comes,  I  may  be  found  with  my  lamp  burning ; 
my  confidence  is  in  God  my  Saviour."  At 
another  time,  she  remarked,  "  I  am  not  anxious 
about  anything ;  the  world  feels  as  nothing  to 
me, — no,  nothing.  I  may  recover  for  a  short 
time,  but  it  cannot  be  for  long,  the  poor  frame  is 
nearly  worn  out;" — and  on  describing  some  of 
her  feelings,  she  added,  "  We  are  indeed  cu- 
riously and  wonderfully  made,  and  may  well 
say,  '  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him  ?'  The  smallest  insect  proves  the  power  of 
God  ;  and  we  look  from  nature  up  to  nature's 
God." 

Her  heart  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  duty 
and  privilege  of  prayer;  and,  on  one  occasion, 
she  observed  in  reference  to  it,  "  0,  what  should 
we  do  without  prayer,  the  "prayer  of  faith  ?  We 
shall  have  what  we  ask,  if  we  ask  aright,  in  the 
Lord's  own  time.  I  have  been  often  closely 
tried,  when  there  seemed  no  way  for  me,  and 


my  poor  heart  was  very  full ;  but  I  could  always 
find  relief  in  prayer ;  and  the  Lord  has  heard 
and  answered  me,  to  my  wonder  and  admiration. 
How  often  have  I  used  Hagar's  words,  '  Thou, 
God,  seest  me  !'  and  my  cry,  like  hers,  has  been 
heard,  and  deliverance  sent.  0,  that  men  would 
praise  the  Lord  !  I  have  nothing  to  trust  to  but 
my  God." 

Being  very  feeble  in  getting  up  one  morning, 
sh6  said  in  reference  to  the  time  occupied  in 
rising  and  dressing,  "  Before  I  leave  my  room 
I  like  a  time  of  silence,  my  little  meeting  alone  ;" 
and  often  was  she  heard,  on  these  occasions, 
pouring  out  her  soul  in  prayer. 

After  an  attack  of  difficulty  of  breathing,  she 
told  her  daughter  how  earnestly  she  had  craved 
in  the  night,  that  "  if  there  was  anything  for 
her  to  do  it  might  be  shown  to  her ;  and  that  all 
her  sins  might  be  washed  away  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb — forgiven  for  Jesus  sake;"  but  re- 
marked, that  "  all  was  peace  and  quiet ;"  adding, 
"  The  Lord  hath  led  me  all  the  days  of  my  life. 
I  could  not  have  cared  for  the  lambs  He  has 
committed  to  me,  if  He  had  not  been  with  me. 
Goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life ;  and  if  this  is  His  time  to  call 
me,  I  hope  He  will  be  with  me  in  passing  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death." 

Again,  dwelling  on  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  she 
said,  "How  good  it  is  to  trace  the  Lord's  hand 
in  everything  !  This  increases  our  gratitude. 
Always  carry  your  burdens  to  the  Lord.  He 
can  sustain  you  as  he  has  done  me.  When 
things  seemed  impossible,  hedged  in  on  every 
side  by  difficulties,  again  and  again  way  was  made, 
to  my  humbling  admiration."  Speaking  of  her 
physical  inability  to  help  herself,  she  remarked 
that  it  was  the  same  in  regard  to  "  best  things,"' 
— "  we  can  do  nothing  of  ourselves ;  it  must  be 
given  by  Him  who  giveth  all  things, — yea, 
liberally  to  all  who  ask  Him.  But  we  must  ask, 
and  feel  our  need,  before  we  can  ask  aright.  In 
His  strength  we  can  do  all  things  ;"  and  in  refer- 
ence to  her  own  weakness,  she  added,  "  My 
strength  is  in  the  Lord." 

After  giving  directions  about  relieving  some 
poor  families,  she  said,  in  grateful  allusion  to  her 
ability  thus  to  care  for  others,  "  How  many  mer- 
cies have  been  mine  !  But  I  could  do  nothing 
acceptably  without  seeking  the  Lord's  direction. 
I  can  call  nothing  my  own,  not  even  the  small 
dust  on  the  balance.  No  work  is  acceptable  in 
the  Divine  sight  when  done  with  a  view  to  exalt 
the  creature.  Self  must  be  kept  down ;  we  must 
not  seek  the  world's  applause,  and  desire  thereby 
to  be  great.  If  we  do  good,  it  must  be  in  hu- 
mility, and  having  reference  to  the  promotion  of 
the  Lord's  work  upon  earth — not  to  our  own 
righteousness." 

Expressing  her  gratitude  to  those  around  her, 
on  the  27th  of  Seventh  month,  she  added, 
"  How  wonderfully  I  am  cared  for  by  Him  who 
forgetteth  not  the  sparrow,  and  considereth  the 
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ravens  who  have  neither  storehouse  nor  barn  ; 
yet  He  feedeth  them."  Speaking  of  suffering,  ! 
she  remarked,  "  How  great  were  the  sufferings 
6f  Christ  for  me  !  that  I  and  all  might  be  saved." 
After  passing  a  restless  night,  in  which  she  had 
nevertheless  been  comforted,  she  said,  "  I  now 
feel  that  1  can  leave  the  event  in  the  Lord's 
hands,  for,  this  night,  I  have  been  enabled  fully 
and  entirely  to  say,  '  not  my  will,  but  thine,  0 
Lord!  be  done.'  " 

Yet  she  was  again  permitted  to  pass  through 
some  mental  conflict,  and  on  the  6th  of  Ninth 
month,  she  remarked,  "  I  had  supposed  that 
nothing  stood  in  my  way — that  my  sins  were 
forgiven  me,  for  Jesus'  sake.  But  now  I  have 
been  continued  up  to  this  time,  a  poor,  feeble, 
and  increasingly  dependent  creature.  I  some- 
times fear  that  I  am  not  prepared,  that  all  is  not 
accomplished,  that  something  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  that  the  poor  vessel  is  not  clean,  that  it 
must  go  again  and  again  to  the  washing  pool  to 
become  pure  in  the  Divine  sight."  She  wept 
much,  and  said,  "  I  pray  that  while  I  have  a 
little  strength,  all  may  be  brought  to  the  light." 
After  this  season  of  heart-searching,  she  was 
enabled,  with  a  little  renewed  faith,  to  look  to 
Jesus,  and  was  comforted.  She  said,  "  we  are 
poor  creatures, — nothing  to  trust  in  but  a  Saviour, 
— no  help  but  in  Him." 

On  her  daughter  retiring,  one  evening,  and 
remarking  that  she  was  sorry  to  leave  her  alone, 
she  quickly  said,  "  I  am  not  alone,  the  Father  is 
with  me  ;  His  arm  is  underneath.  Although  I 
am  awake  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  sit 
up  for  hours,  yet  I  do  not  feel  it  either  long  or 
lonely.  I  am  a  poor  creature,  nearly  worn  out ; 
but  the  Lord  comforteth  me,  and  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  Him." 

Though  her  bodily  powers  were  evidently  giv- 
ing way,  her  soul  was  kept  alive  to  God,  and  was 
often  poured  forth  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to 
Him.  She  said,  "The  Lord  hath  been  with  me 
from  childhood  to  youth,  and  from  youth  to  old 
age.  I  have  no  anxiety,  no  cares ;  all  seems  re- 
moved from  me  that  could  in  any  way  trouble 
me.  I  wish  you  all  to  know  how  good  the  Lord 
is.  If  it  was  not  for  his  goodness  at  a  time  like 
this,  when  the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it  no 
longer  delights  the  eye,  we  should  be  poor  crea- 
tures. O  serve  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  your 
lives.  The  more  we  love  God,  the  greater  will 
bo  our  happiness,  and  the  greater  our  gratitude. 
How  can  I  be  sufficiently  thankful  for  all  the 
Lord's  mercies,  showered  down  upon  a  poor  un- 
worthy creature  !  My  heart  is  so  filled  with 
thanksgiving,  that  I  could  continually  praise  the 
Lord." 

Tenth  month  12th.  Much  of  the  night  was 
spent  in  prayer.  In  the  morning  she  very  earn- 
estly desired  again  to  be  searched,  that  if  there 
was  the  least  jot  or  tittle  of  sin  unrcpented  of,  it 
might  be  made  manifest.  "  I  desire  to  be  so  bro- 
ken, contrited,  humbled  in  the  very  dust  before 


the  Lord."    "  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 

me,  to  see  my  children  and  grandchildren,  they 
are  very  dear  to  me.  I  feel  their  visits  to  me 
are  in  love."  She  pressed  the  need  of  cherish- 
ing love  and  interest  in  one  another,  and  re- 
marked, that  cultivating  the  affections  increased 
our  love  to  God  ;  and  was  calculated  to  make  the 
short  time  allotted  to  us  on  earth,  happier,  ac- 
cording to  the  design  of  a  kind  Providence.  In 
the  evening,  she  said,  "  Another  day  is  closing, 
and  we  know  not  that  the  morrow  may  be  ours  :" 
and  afterwards,  "  I  desire  to  have  patience — the 
Lord's  time  will  be  the  right  time." 

Eleventh  month  4th.  After  retiring  to  bed, 
she  said,  "  Oh  let  us  unite  in  praising  and  bless- 
ing Him  who  is  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords, 
for  his  goodness  and  mercy.  A  Saviour  has  been 
given  me,  in  whose  blood  my  transgressions, 
which  were  many,  have  been  washed  away,  for 
his  mercy's  sake," 

She  afterwards  dwelt  upon  her  short-comings, 
and  utter  unworthiness,  and  on  how  little  she 
had  done  to  promote  the  Lord's  cause  on  earth ; 
adding,  .  "  the  consideration  has,  at  times,  dis- 
tressed me but  encouraged  to  trust  in  her 
Saviour,  her  spirit  again  appeared  joyful. 

Eleventh  month  6th.  The  dear  invalid 
said,  "  I  am  very  comfortable,  T  have  a  com- 
fortable hope  that  the  Lord  will  be  with  me  to 
the  end." 

Another  morning,  on  the  window  blind  being 
drawn  up,  she  said,  "  Daylight  comes  again,  and 
another  day  to  praise  the  Lord  in."  Indeed, 
not  a  day  passed  in  which  she  did  not  acknow- 
ledge His  goodness  and  mercy  to  her. 

Eleventh  month  17th  was  the  first  day  she 
was  confined  to  her  bed.  She  was  very  quiet  and 
patient,  and  said,  notwithstanding  her  weariness, 
"  it  is  all  of  mercy." 

On  the  18th,  she  took  little  notice,  but  was 
heard  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done."  On  her  hus-  I 
band  going  to  her  in  the  evening,  she  said,  ffl 
"  Farewell,  all  is  well."  During  the  night,  the 
name  of  Jesus  was  on  her  lips  ;  and  a  short  time 
before  the  close,  she  said,  "  Amen,"  and  thus 
peacefully  departed. — Annual  Monitor. 

On  youth  it  should  be  carefully  inculcated, 
that  to  enter  the  road  of  life  without  caution  or 
reserve,  in  expectation  of  general  fidelity  and 
justice,  is  to  launch  on  the  wide  ocean  without 
the  instruments  of  steerage,  and  to  hope  that 
every  wind  will  be  propitious,  and  that  every 
coast  will  afford  a  harbor. — Johnson. 


Truth  will  not  obtrude  itself  on  the  careless, 
superficial  reader  or  observer,  but  discloses  its  I 
hidden  charms  to  the  diligent,  the  devout,  and  k 
the  inquisitive. 

It  is  generally  found  that  those  persons  fill  ] 
high  and  difficult  situations  most  respectably,  I 
who  arrive  at  them  through  painful  study,  many  I 
obstacles,  and  much  opposition. — Hunter. 
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CHRISTIAN  MEEKNESS. 

In  the  first  sermon  of  our  Lord,  it  appears  he 
was  resolved  to  dispel  at  once  all  ambitious  views 
in  temporal  matters,  and  to  show  that  humility 
is  the  best  preparation  of  the  mind  for  virtue. 
"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,"  he  said,  "  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Blessed  are 
the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."*  He 
reproves  all  presumption  in  judging  the  merits 
of  others,  while  we  ourselves  are  far  from  blame- 
less. "  Judge  not  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged; 
for  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be 
judged ;  and  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall 
be  meted  to  you  again.  Condemn  not,  and  ye 
shall  not  be  condemned  ;  forgive,  and  ye  shall 
be  forgiven.  Why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that 
is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  perceivest  not  the 
beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye ?""j"  Alas!  how 
forcibly  these  words  apply  to  us  !  While  we  ex- 
claim with  horror  against  the  sanguinary  rites 
before  the  Indian  Juggernaut ;  while  we  shudder 
at  the  self-immolation  of  the  Hindoo  widow,  and 
other  blood-stained  sacrifices,  we  forget  that  we 
destroy  a  far  greater  amount  of  human  life,  that 
we  do  so  in  the  midst  of  crime,  without  even  the 
plea  which  these  deluded  wretches  have,  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  that  we  thus  sin  in  the  face  of  the 
holy  system  of  morals  which  it  is  our  peculiar 
happiness  to  possess.  Let  us  take  the  beam  from 
our  own  eye. 

Jesus  himself  has  left  us  a  model  of  humility, 
which  the  Christian,  who  is  animated  by  a  lauda- 
ble ambition,  should  immediately  adopt.  "  Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon 
you,  and  learn  of  me  ;  for  lam  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls."! 

He  chose  his  companions  and  disciples  from 
those  of  humble  lot,  who  did  not  aspire  to  earthly 
grandeur.  He  frequented  not  the  dwellings  of 
the  powerful  and  wealthy  :  "  Though  he  was 
rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye 
through  his  poverty  might  be  rich."§  He  maae 
no  triumphal  entry,  surrounded  by  captives  and 
spoil,  into  Jerusalem,  but  merely  fulfilled  the 
prophecy — "Behold  thy  Kingcometh  unto  thee, 
meek  and  sitting  upon  an  ass."|| 

He  "  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made 
in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and  being  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  be- 
came obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross."^[ 

Our  Lord  taught  his  standard  of  Christian 
greatness  when,  in  the  midst  of  a  dispute  among 
his  disciples  for  the  chief  place  in  heaven,  he 
called  unto  him  a  little  child,  and  said,  Except 
ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children,  ye 
shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

*  Matt.  v.  3,  5.    fLuke  vi.  37 ;  and  Matt.  vii.  1,  2. 
*  Matt,  xi.  28,  29.  §  2  Cor.  viii.  9. 

II  Matt.  xxi.  5.  IT  Phil.  ii.  7,  8.  1 
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Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  humble  himself  as 
this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."*  And  again,  when  he  was  dis- 
pleased because  his  disciples  prevented  children 
from  coming  to  him :  "  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not;  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of 
God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein.'"^ 
Children  have  no  guile,  nor  deceit,  nor  malice; 
neither  have  they  strength  nor  power,  therefore 
our  ideas  of  greatness  should  not  depend  on  these 
qualities ;  but  yet  they  are  not  unprotected, 
though  thus,  to  all  appearance,  weak,  for  they 
possess  meekness  and  innocence  and  confiding 
love,  dispositions  which  ever  meet  with  the  fa- 
vor of  their  Father,  whose  will  it  is,  that  not 
"one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish."  He 
guards  them  from  the  moment  of  their  birth, 
from  the  period  when  they  lift  up  their  little 
hands  in  prayer,  and  breathe  forth  in  simple  lan- 
guage the  words  of  purity  and  gratitude.  A 
sleeping  infant  is  an  emblem  of  that  serene  and 
happy  peace  which  should  reign  within  a  Chris- 
tian's breast.  Our  Saviour  well  knew  that  no 
celebrated  hero  was  to  be  referred  to  as  a  type  of 
true  greatness  ;  for  the  master  of  millions  may 
be  the  slave  of  his  own  passions ;  but  exhorting 
men  to  humble  themselves  as  children,  he  taught 
that  the  Christian  hero  is  he  who  exercises  his 
moral  and  intellectual  power  according  to  the 
spirit  and  the  precept  of  the  Gospel,  in  all  hu- 
mility and  innocence. 

The  apostles,  following  in  the  steps  of  their 
Lord,  remind  their  fellow  Christians,  "  in  malice 
be  ye  children,  but  in  understanding  be  ye  men  ;"| 
and  "  laying  aside  all  malice,  and  all  guile,  and 
hypocrisies,  and  envies,  and  all  evil  speakings, 
as  new-born  babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby."§  It  is  not 
until  this  infantine  dependence  is  laid  aside  for 
the  pride  of  strength,  that  the  Almighty  with- 
draws his  protecting  arm,  and  leaves  man  to  his 
broken  reed  as  a  support. 

Our  Lord  ever  exhorted  his  followers  to  be 
meek,  and  not  to  expect  temporal  authority. 
"  Whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him 
be  your  minister ;  and  whosoever  will  be  chief 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant ;  even  as  the 
Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many."||  And  how  striking  an  example  he  set, 
by  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  saying,  "  I 
have  given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as 
I  have  done  unto  you.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  the  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Lord ; 
neither  he  that  is  sent,  greater  than  he  that  sent 
him.  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if 
ye  do  them.""[[ 


*Matt.  xviii.  3—5.     t  Mark  x.  14.  Matt.  xix.  14. 
}1  Cor.  xiv.  20.    §  1  Peter  ii.  1,  2.  H  Matt.  xx.  26. 
Ii  John  xiii.  5. 
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His  companions  adopted  this  rule  of  life,  so 
admirably  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  their 
Master.  Paul  says,  "  I  am  the  least  of  the 
apostles;"  and  writes  to  his  brethren,  "Be  kindly 
affectioned  one  to  another  with  brotherly  love ; 
in  honor  preferring  one  another.'"*  "  Submitting 
yourselves  one  to  another  in  the  fear  of  God."t 
"  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain 
glory ;  but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem 
the  other  better  than  themselves."!  "Let  no 
man  beguile  you  of  your  reward,  in  a  voluntary 
humility. "§  And  he  reminds  the  Thessalonian 
brethren,  "  Nor  of  men  sought  we  glory,  neither 
of  you,  nor  yet  of  others,  when  we  might  have 
been  burdensome,  as  the  apostles  of  Christ.  But 
we  were  gentle  among  you,  even  as  a  nurse 
cherisheth  her  children. "||  And  in  the  same 
spirit  writes  James, — l<  God  resisteth  the  proud, 
but  giveth  grace  unto  the  humble.  Humble 
yourselves  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  he  shall 
lift  you  up."«H  «  Feed  the  flock  of  God,"  says 
Peter,  "  neither  as  being  lords  over  God's  heri- 
tage, but  being  ensamples  to  the  flock.  All  of 
you  be  subject  one  to  another,  and  be  clothed 
with  humility;  for  God  resisteth  the  proud,  and 
giveth  grace  to  the  humble.  Humble  yourselves, 
therefore,  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  that 
he  may  exalt  you  in  due  time;  casting  all  your 
care  upon  him,  for  he  careth  for  you."**— Essay 
on  Peace. 


THE  TEACE  SERMON. 

I  know  not  but  that  I  must  regard  myself  as 
peculiarly  unfortunate  in  my  constitutional  tem- 
perament, or  in  my  mental  developement.  For 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  continually  making 
blunders  in  my  ministerial  course;  that  I  am  of- 
ten mistaken  in  my  choice  of  subjects,  in  my  se- 
lection of  the  times  when  to  speak  of  them,  or 
in  my  mode  of  treating  them.  My  ministerial 
trials,  on  this  account,  have  been  many  and  great. 
There  is  one  trial  of  this  kind,  in  particular, 
which  caused  me  much  unbappiness  at  the  time, 
and  which  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  I  speak  of 
the  trials  to  which  I  was  subjected,  in  conse- 
quence of  preaching  upon  the  subject  of  Peace. 

There  is  no  one  view  of  my  Saviour  which  has 
more  deeply  affected  my  own  heart,  than  that 
suggested  by  his  title,  Prince  of  Peace.  I  have 
often  dwelt  in  lonely  musings  upon  the  prophetic 
description  of  the  times  of  the  Saviour,  as 
the  period  when  "  swords  shall  be  beaten  into 
ploughshares  and  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and 
when  nations  shall  learn  war  no  more."  I  have 
meditated  upon  the  angelic  song,  with  which  the 
annunciation  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  was  ac- 
companied by  the  heavenly  host,  "Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  on  cai-lh  peace  and  good  will 
to  men."    I  have  delighted  to  muse  upon  the 

♦Rom.  xii.  10.  f  Ephes.  v.  21. 

}  Phil,  ii-  3.         §  Coloss.  ii.  18.    ||  1  Thess.  ii.  G,  7. 
1  James  iv.  6.  ■*  1  Peter  v.  2—4. 


instructions  of  our  Saviour,  teaching  us,  when 
smitten  on  one  cheek,  to  suppress  all  angry  feel- 
ing and  turn  the  other  to  the  smiter, — to  forgive, 
even  to  seventy  times  seven, — to  pray  for  and  to 
do  good  to  those  who  ill-treat  and  injure  us.  In 
short,  I  had  studied  the  New  Testament  in  spe- 
cial reference  to  this  subject  until  I  had  become 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  spirit  of  war,  and  the 
practice  of  war,  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  Gospel.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  convictions,  I  sincerely  asked, 
at  the  hands  of  conscience,  what  was  my  duty, 
as  a  Christian  minister,  as  an  embassador  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  The  result  of  this  enquiry 
was,  that  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty,  and  a  duty  too, 
which  I  felt  myself  under  the  most  solemn  ob- 
ligations to  perform  faithfully  and  earnestly,  to 
preach  upon  the  subject,  and  to  show  that  it  was 
the  solemn  duty  of  all  Christians  to  avoid  eve- 
rything which  might  encourage  the  practice  of 
war,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  per- 
manent and  universal  peace.  Having  arrived  at 
this  conclusion,  I  queried  as  to  the  most  appro- 
priate time  to  speak  upon  such  a  subject.  For  I 
was  unwilling  to  strengthen  what  I  supposed  to 
be  the  wrong  prejudices  of  the  community] 
upon  so  important  a  subject,  by  bringing  it  for- 
ward at  an  inappropriate  time.  Upon  this  ques- 
tion, therefore,  I  thought  long  and  carefully.  It 
was  a  time  of  peace,  and  I  concluded  that  it  was, 
on  that  account,  a  favorable  time  to  speak  upon 
the  subject  of  peace,  inasmuch  as  my  hearers 
would  be  free  from  any  excited  feelings  or  strong 
political  prejudices,  to  prevent  them  from  hear- 
ing candidly,  weighing  carefully  and  judging 
correctly,  the  remarks  I  might  offer.  I  there- 
fore preached  upon  the  subject  of  Peace,  in  as 
calm  and  kind  a  manner  as  I  was  able.  I  de- 
nounced no  one,  used  no  bitter  or  harsh  language, 
but  simply  brought  forward  the  plain  instructions 
of  the  Saviour,  and  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  war  were  utterly  inconsis- 
tent with  them. 

Upon  leaving  the  house  of  worship,  one  of  my 
hearers,  and  one  whom  I  had  regarded  as  among 
my  warmest  and  best  friends,  Col.  H.,  accosted 
me  somewhat  roughly,  as  follows  : — 

"  Well,  Parson,  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  that 
you  are  falling  into  these  fanatical  qua/ccr  notions. 
[  thought  you  were  a  man  of  more  sense.  These 
peace  notions  will  never  answer.  Your  discourse 
to-day  was  adapted  to  throw  contempt  upon  the 
'  Citizen  Soldiery'  the  right  arm  of  our  nation's 
defence.  Our  Militia  system  is  falling  into  ne- 
glect, and  even  disrepute,  full  fast  enough  in 
these  times  of  peace,  without  the  influence  of 
the  clergy  against  it." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  I,  "  will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  point  out  the  particulars  in  which  my 
discourse  was  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  and 
spirit  of  Jesus,  or  say  whether  you  think  that 
I  have  spoken  upon  this  subject  in  an  unchris- 
tian spirit  ?" 
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"  0,  as  to  that,  I  am  no  theologian,  that  I  should 
undertake  to  quote  scripture  to  the  Parson.  But 
one  thing  I  can  tell  you,  and  that  is,  that  your 
stay  with  us  as  Pastor  will  be  but  short,  if  you 
allow  yourself  to  fall  into  these  fanatical  quaker 
peace  notions.  For  we  regard  you  as  answerable 
to  your  hearers,  on  whom  you  depend  for  your 
living,  for  what  you  preach." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  I,  "  we  may  differ  in  opinion 
upon  that  point,  i"  feel  that  my  first  and  most 
solemn  responsibility  is  to  my  God  and  to  my 
Saviour,  in  whose  name  I  speak.  My  responsi- 
bility to  my  people  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
this  higher  responsibility  to  God  and  the  Saviour. 
I  am  therefore  answerable  to  my  people  and  so- 
lemnly bound,  as  I  would  perform  my  whole  du- 
ty to  them,  to  declare  to  them  all  of  Christian 
truth  which  may  be  revealed  to  my  own  mind, 
and  to  declare  it  in  a  Christian  spirit.  If,  then, 
you  will  show  me  that  I  have  uttered  an  unchris- 
tian sentiment,  or  if  I  have  spoken  in  an  un- 
christian spirit,  I  pledge  myself  to  retract  what 
1  have  said,  and  to  apologize  for  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  spoken,  as  publicly  as  I  have  now 
preached  upon  this  subject.  But,  beyond  this, 
I  recognize  no  responsibility  to  my  hearers,  and, 
therefore,  unless  you  can  do  this,  I  see  not 
how  I  can  modify  or  take  back  anything  which 
I  have  said,  or  refrain  from  speaking  again  upon 
the  subject,  when  moved  to  do  it  by  the  prompt- 
ings of  duty." 

"  Well,  Parson,  you  can  do  as  you  please. 
But  one  thing  I  can  tell  you,  and  that  is,  I  have 
done  with  you  if  you  are  about  to  turn  quaker, 
and  you  will  find  that  I  am  not  alone."  So  say- 
ing he  left  me  in  seeming  ill-temper. 

As  I  was  sitting  in  my  parlour,  on  the  eve- 
ning after  I  had  preached  on  Peace,  and  had 
held  the  above  conversation  with  Col.  H.,  Bea- 
con Earnest  called.  For  a  time  he  seemed  very 
pleasant,  though  under  some  restraint,  as  though 
he  wished  to  say  something  and  yet  found  some 
difficulty  in  commencing.  At  length  he  began 
by  saying,  "  I  hope,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  will 
pardon  me  for  telling  you,  that,  in  my  poor  opin- 
ion, the  subject  of  your  discourse  to  day  was  ve- 
ry inappropriate  to  the  wants  of  our  people,  and, 
although  it  is  a  subject  which  ought  not  to  be 
wholly  neglected,  yet  you  have  selected  a  wrong 
time  to  speak  upon  it." 

"  But  why  so  V  said  T. 

"  Why  ? — why  ?"  said  he  ; — "do  you  ask  me 
why  ?  Don't  you  know  that  our  people  are  cold 
and  dead  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  and  that 
we  need  stirring  discourses  to  arouse  them  from 
their  indifference  and  awaken  them  from  their 
spiritual  insensibility  ?  There  is  Parson  Thomp- 
son, in  the  neighboring  town,  has  so  stirred  up 
his  people  that  they  are  having  quite  a  revival, 
and  he  has  done  it  by  aiming  directly  at  the 
heart,  and  not-  by  addressing  the  intellect  with 
assays  upon  individual  or  social  morality." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  I,  "  you  cannot  lament 
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the  dead  ways  of  the  people  upon  religious  sub- 
jects more  than  I  do.  But  I  have  thought  that 
my  discourse  to-day  upon  Peace  was  adapted  to 
awaken  them.  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  awa- 
ken men  to  a  true  interest  in  spiritual  things, 
than  by  pointing  out  the  requirements  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  showing  them  wherein  they  are  living 
in  neglect  or  in  violation  of  them ;  so  that,  being 
convinced  of  their  sinful  ways  in  one  thing,  they 
may  be  led  back  to  the  fountain  of  all  sinful 
acts,  in  the  alienation  of  their  affections  from 
God  and  his  service." 

"  Well,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  we  must 
have  a  different  course  of  preaching,  or  our  peo- 
ple will  never  be  aroused.  Then,  too,  it  is  now 
a  season  of  profound  peace, — what  need  of  such 
a  sermon  ?  If  our  people  were  all  alive  upon 
the  subject  of  religion,  or  if  there  was  war  or  a 
prospect  of  war,  there  would  be  some  reason  in 
your  preaching  upon  such  a  subject ;  but  at  pre- 
sent it  is  very  ill-judged."  So  saying  he  bade 
me  good-night  and  went  on  his  way  home- 
ward. 

Time  passed — weeks,  months,  and  years.  My 
people  had  become  quite  interested  in  religious 
matters,  and  a  war  seemed  upon  the  very  eve  of 
bursting  upon  us  in  all  its  fury.  I  preached 
again  upon  the  subject  of  Peace.  I  had  no 
sooner  left  the  house  of  worship,  than  I  was  ac- 
costed by  several  who  seemed  very  much  exci- 
ted. I  could  not  at  first  understand  what  it 
meant ;  but  their  conversation  soon  led  me  into 
the  secret.  They  belonged  to  the  party  in  pow- 
er, supposed  to  be  the  war  party,  and  they  ac- 
cused me  of  preaching  a  political  sermon,  to  dis- 
affect  my  hearers  toward  the  party  in  power. 

"  But,"  said  I  to  them,  "did  I  say  a  word  of 
disparagement  to  our  rulers  or  their  principles  ? 
Did  I  not  speak  of  war  in  its  most  general  as- 
pects?" 

"  We  are  aware,"  said  they,  "  that  you  ex- 
pressed yourself  in  the  mostgeneral  manner,  and, 
if  it  had  been  at  any  other  time,  we  should  not 
have  suspected  its  particular  applications.  But 
if  you  did  not  intend  your  discourse  as  a  politi- 
cal sermon,  you  are  certainly  very  unfortunate 
in  your  choice  of  the  proper  time  to  speak  upon 
the  subject." 

In  the  evening  after  the  above  conversation, 
Deacon  Earnest  called  again,  and  began  in  a  very 
mild  and  pleasant  way,  by  saying,  "You  gave  us 
a  very  good  sermon  to  day,  and  one  which,  had 
it  been  delivered  at  any  other  time,  I  think  must 
have  done  great  good.  But  I  fear  that  it  is  a 
little  ill-timed." 

"  But  why  so  ?"  said  I. 

"  Why,"  he  answered,  "  you  know  that  there 
is,  just  now,  a  very  deep  and  serious  religious 
interest  among  our  people,  and  many  are  enqui- 
ring what  they  shall  do  to  be  saved.  I  feared, 
when  I  heard  your  discourse,  that  it  might  turn 
the  attention  of  enquirers  from  their  own  spirit 
ual  condition  to  those  mere  moral  speculations^ 
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and  might  have  a  tendency  to  chill  the  religious 
interest  which  now  pervades  society." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  is  it  not  important  that  those 
who  are  enquiring  the  way  of  salvation,  and  are 
told  to  repent  and  believe,  should  have  pointed 
out  to  them  clearly  what  the  requisitions  of  the 
Gospel  are,  that  they  may  know  in  what  particu- 
lar they  are  to  repent  and  reform  ?  And  is  it 
not  important  that  those  who  are  commencing  a 
religious  life,  should  be  led  to  think  of  all  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  in  their  application  to 
social  as  well  as  to  individual  sin  ;  that  they  may 
so  commence  their  course  with  high  aims  and 
broad  views  ?" 

"Well,  I  admit  that  all  these  are  important: 
but  just  now  it  seems  to  be  ill-timed."  So  say- 
ing he  lefo  me. 

After  he  had  left  me,  I  spent  some  time  in 
running  over,  in  my  own  mind,  the  difficulties 
I  had  met  with  in  preaching  upon  the  subject  of 
Peace,  in  order  to  form  some  conclusion  for  my- 
self in  regard  to  the  time  when  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  speak  upon  this  subject.  And  I  drew  the 
following  inferences  from  the  difficulties  in  which 
I  had  been  involved,  and  the  objections  which 
had  been  made  to  my  course. 

1.  I  must  never  preach  upon  the  subject  of 
Peace,  when  my  people  are  in  a  state  of  calmness 
or  of  indifference  upon  the  subject  of  religion. 

2.  I  must  never  preach  upon  the  subject  of 
Peace,  when  my  people  are  in  a  state  of  earnest 
interest  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  lest  I 
should  cool  their  interest  and  give  their  thought, 
enquiiics  and  resolves,  a  wrong  direction. 

3.  I  must  never  preach  upon  Peace  when 
there  is  no  prospect  or  danger  of  war,  for  then 
there  is  no  need  of  it. 

4.  I  must  never  preach  upon  Peace  when 
there  is  a  threatening  prospect  of  war  ;  for,  as 
in  all  such  instances  one  of  the  political  parties 
will  favor  the  course  of  policy  which  bids  fair 
to  bring  on  war — the  discourse  will  be  regarded 
as  a  political  discourse. 

5.  I  must  never  preach  upon  the  subject  of 
Peace  in  so  plain  and  direct  a  way  as  to  bring 
into  disrepute  our  militia  system,  or  raise  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  propriety  of  the  warlike  prepara- 
tions of  our  government. 

G.  In  preaching  upon  die  subject  of  Peace,  I 
must  be  very  careful  not  to  follow  the  advice  of 
Jesus  so  far  as  to  be  suspected  of  adopting  Qua- 
ker or  ultra  notions.  With  these  few  and  rea- 
sonable  exceptions,  I  may  preach  upon  this  sub- 
ject of  Peace,  at  any  time  and  in  any  way  in 
which  1  may  be  prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty 
and  guided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. — Ameri- 
can Paper. 


The  man  who  pursues,  witli  unflinching  integ- 
rity, tin  curse  dictated  '»y  an  enlightened  con- 
science, is  sure  to  be  respected  even  by  those 
who  arc  unwilling  to  imitate  his  example. 


FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  1,  1854. 

Our  readers  will  find  in  the  present  number,  an 
extract  from  the  works  of  one  of  the  most  pure- 
minded  disciples  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  whom 
the  Society  of  Friends  has  produced  in  modern 
times.  From  the  publicity  which  has  been  given 
to  his  journal  and  other  works,  some  of  our  read- 
ers may,  perhaps,  be  ready  to  conclude  that  any 
extracts  from  them,  introduced  into  the  Review, 
may  be  regarded  as  little  else  than  the  repetition 
of  matter  already  familiar  to  the  generality  of 
Friends.  The  Editor,  however,  considers  the  in- 
trinsic excellence  of  John  Woolman's  writings,  a 
sufficient  justification  of  their  frequent  presenta- 
tion to  the  view  of  our  juvenile  readers,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  recollected  that  there  are  many 
subscribers  to  this  periodical,  whose  remote  situ- 
ation must  render  the  circulation  of  books  much 
more  limited  among  them,  than  in  Philadelphia 
or  its  vicinity.  It  is  also  possible,  that  among 
those  who  have  little  leisure,  and  no  very  strong 
inclination  for  the  perusal  of  a  volume,  there  may 
be  some  who  will  find  time  and  inclination  to 
cast  their  eyes  over  the  pages  of  a  weekly  visitor 
of  16  pages. 

Familiar  as  the  name  of  John  Woolman  has 
long  been  to  the  members  of  our  society,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  his  real  character  has  been  fully  ap- 
preciated by  few.  Though  favored  with  a  pious 
and  guarded  education,  it  is  manifest,  from  the 
time  and  neighborhood  of  his  birth,  that  his  op- 
portunities of  literary  attainments  must  have  been 
very  limited  ;  yet,  from  the  clearness  of  his  views, 
and  the  strong  grasp  which  his  mind  took  of  his 
subject,  we  can  scarcely  find  a  style  more  com- 
pletely adapted  for  imitation  than  his.  His  lan- 
guage, clear  of  useless  verbiage,  is  evidently  the 
vehicle  of  his  thoughts,  equally  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  most  elevated  and  most 
common  understanding. 

When  he  arrived  at  manhood  he  found  two 
practices  generally  indulged  in  with  little  exami- 
nation, not  only  in  the  world  at  large,  but  in  the 
society  to  which  he  belonged,  viz.,  the  slavery  of 
the  negro  race,  and  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
particularly  in  the  time  of  hay  and  harvest. 

The  incompatibility  of  the  former  with  the  be- 
nign principles  of  the  Christian  religion  was  early 
impressed  on  his  sensitive  and  penetrating  mind. 
We  have  ample  reason  to  believe  that  slavery 
never  assumed  its  most  repulsive  form  in  New 
Jersey,  where  John  Woolman  resided,  yet  its  in- 
trinsic injustice  was  obvious  to  his  view;  but  in 
bearing  the  testimony  which  he  felt  bound  to 
support,  either  in  his  native  province,  or  those 
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further  south,  he  appears  never  to  have  forgotten 
the  meekness  of  the  true  Christian.  His  sympa- 
thy with  the  oppressed  did  not  harden  his  feelings 
toward  those  who  from  habit,  education,  and  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  had  been  involved  in  the 
practice  of  slaveholding.  While  he  supported  his 
testimony  against  the  enslaving  of  his  fellow  men, 
with  the  firmness  of  honest  conviction,  his  labors 
were  so  evidently  accompanied  by  an  all  per- 
vading spirit  of  love  for  the  whole  human  race, 
that  his  honest  and  pungent  arguments  appear  to 
have  seldom  given  offence. 

Though  we  find  little  among  his  writings  on  the 
subject  of  intoxicating  liquors,  enough  remains 
to  show  that  he  was  one  of  those  who,  in  that  day, 
clearly  perceived  the  injurious  effects  of  that  spe- 
cies of  stimulants.  His  friend  and  coadjutor,  An- 
thony Benezet,  in  the  great  cause  of  negro  eman. 
cipation,  took  up  also  the  subject  of  inebriating 
drinks,  and  by  the  labors  of  his  pen  assisted  in  the 
diffusion  of  light  and  knowledge  on  this  moment- 
ous subject.  What  Woolman  and  Benezet  labored, 
under  the  quiet  influence  of  a  gospel  spirit,  to 
impress  on  their  cotemporaries,  has,  since  their 
day,  become  a  subject  for  the  action  of  legislative 
assemblies. 


The  presentation  of  the  Grand  Jury  on  the  de- 
structive effects  of  alcoholic  liquors,  is  given  to  our 
readers  under  a  conviction  that  the  dreadful  results 
which  they  have  so  vividly  portrayed,  are  not  by 
any  means  peculiar  to  Philadelphia  or  its  vicinity. 
Surely  it  is  quite  time  that  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic was  more  effectually  aroused  in  relation  to  this 
gigantic  self-imposed  scourge  of  the  community. 


Married. — On  the  9th  ult,  at  Friends'  Meeting 
House,  South  River,  Warren  county,  Iowa,  Jacob 
Cook  to  Mary  R.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Carey,  both 
of  Three  Rivers  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died.— At  his  residence,  in  Miami  county,  In- 
diana, on  the  8th  ult.,  of  lung  fever,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  three  weeks,  Isaac  Carter,  an  elder  and 
member  of  Pipe  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  aged 
46  years.  He  frequently  stated,  during  his  ill- 
ness, that  he  felt  nothing  in  his  way. 

 On  the  17th  of  Second  month  last,  after 

seven  years'  illness  of  the  heart  disease,  in  Nor- 
wich, C.  W.,  Hannah,  a  wife  of  Benson  Lossing, 
in  the  53d  year  of  her  age,  a  member  and  elder 
of  Norwich  Monthly  Meeting. 

 In  Burrillville,  R.  L,  on  the  5th  of  Second 

month  last,  after  an  illness  often  days,  Joanna  R. 
wife  of  Moses  Tasted,  in  the  22d  year  of  her  age, 
a  member  of  Smithfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

 At  his  residence,  near  Syracuse,  Onondaga 

county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  18th  of  Ninth  month  last, 
after  a  short  illness,  John  Powell,  a  much 
esteemed  member  of  Western  Monthly  Meeting, 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age. 


Died.— On  the  13th  ult,  at  her  residence,  near 
Carthage,  Indiana,  in  the  26th  year  of  her  age, 
Elizabeth  L.,  wife  of  Elias  Henby,  and  daughter 
of  Bethuel  C.  White.  She  was  a  highly  esteemed 
member  of  Walnut  Ridge  Monthly  Meeting. 
Though  young  in  years  she  had  early  given  her- 
self up  to  the  serious  duties  of  life,  and  was 
sweetly  rewarded  in  the  end  by  the  peaceful  as- 
surance that  all  would  be  well,  and  was  enabled 
to  yield  submissively  to  her  lot,  expressing  to  her 
relatives  and  friends  her  entire  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will. 

 ,  At  her  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  24th 

ult.,  in  the  79th  year  of  her  age,  Hannah  Paul, 
widow  of  our  late  friend  John  Paul,  a  valuable  mem- 
ber and  elder  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly 
Meeting.  She  was  one  who,  in  the  morning  of  her 
day,  turned  her  back  on  the  fascinations  and  allure- 
ments of  fashionable  life,  and  being  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  she  maintained,  through  a  long  life, 
with  remarkable  firmness  and  decision,  the  charac- 
ter of  an  upright  and  consistent  Friend;  giving  up 
a  large  portion  of  her  time,  and  the  powers  of  an 
energetic  mind,  to  the  services  of  religious  society. 


WEST  TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  session  of  the  school  will  commence 
on  Second  day,  the  1st  of  Fifth  month  next.  The 
pupils  will  be  conveyed  by  railroad  to  West  Ches- 
ter, where  conveyances  will  be  waiting  to  take 
them  and  their  baggage  to  the  school,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  cars,  on  Second  day, 
the  1st,  and  ThirJ.  day,  the  2d  of  Fifth  month.  The 
cars  leave  the  depot,  south  side  of  Market  street 
above  Eighteenth  street,  (formerly  Schuylkill  Fifth 
street,)  at  7^  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  4  o'clock  p.  m. 
The  agent  of  the  school  will  be  at  the  railroad  depot 
on  Secondand  Third  Jay  afternoons,  and  will  furnish 
pupils  with  tickets,  and  accompany  them  to  West 
Chester.  Those  who  go  by  the  morning  train  will 
be  furnished  with  tickets  by  a  person  in  attendance. 
To  those  who  procure  tickets  as  directed,  the  fare 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  school,  including  baggage, 
will  be  one  dollar,  which  will  be  charged  to  the 
scholar  at  the  school.  All  baggage  should  be  dis- 
tinctly marked  West-town,  and  with  the  name  of 
the  owner,  and  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  rail- 
road depot.  Applications  for  admission  must  be 
to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Superintendent  at  the  school, 
or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  84  Arch  st.,  Phila, 

The  West-town  office  is  at  Friends'  bookstore, 
No.  84  Arch  street,  where  all  small  packages  for  the 
pupils  left  before  12  o'clock  on  the  Seventh  days, 
will  be  forwarded.  All  letters  for  pupils  and  others 
at  the  school,  should  be  sent  by  mail,  directed  to 
West-town  Boarding  School,  West  Chester  P.  0. 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Postage  should  be  pre-paid,  and 
packages  should  be  distinctly  marked  and  put  up 
in  a  secure  manner,  so  that  their  contents  will  not  be 
liable  to  be  lost  by  handling.  The  stage  will  leave 
West  Chester  during  the  Summer  'session,  for  the 
school,  on  iSecond,  Fourihand  Seventh  days,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  afternoon  cars  from  the  city,  and  from 
the  school  to  West  Chester  on  the  same  days,  to 
meet  the  afiernoon  cars  to  Philadelphia.  The  fare 
for  each  passenger  to  and  from  West  Chester  by 
the  stage,  will  be  25  cents.  When  special  convey- 
ances at  other  times  are  provided  at  the  school, 
an  extia  charge  will  be  made. 
West-town,  Third  mo.,  1854. 
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A  Teacher  is  wanted  at  Haverford  School  to 
take  charge  of  the  Introductory  classes  and  assist 
in  the  Discipline. 

To  a  competent  Friend,  a  desirable  position  is 
offered.       Apply  to 

Thomas  Kimber,  50  North  4th  street. 
M.  C.  Cope,  286  Filbert  Street. 
Jeremiah  Hacker,  144  South  4th  street. 
Philada.  3d  mo.  25th.— tf. 


WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding 
School  at  West  Town,  will  meet  in  Philadelphia, 
on  Sixth  day,  the  7th  of  Fourth  month,  at  7  o'clock 
P.  M.— the  Committee  on  Instruction,  at  4  P.  M. 
—and  the  Committee  on  Admission  at  5  P.  M. 

The  Visiting  Committee  will  attend  the  semi- 
annual examination  of  the  Schools,  on  Third, 
Fourth  and  Fifth  days  of  the  same  week. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Philada.  3d  mo.  25th  1854.— 2t 


WANTED. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  Friends'  Es- 
tablishment among  the  Shawnee  Indians,  are  de- 
sirous of  employing  two  young  men  to  labor  on 
the  farm,  (practical  farmers  are  desirable.)  — 
They  also  want  to  engage  a  teacher  in  the  School, 
and  a  female  to  assist  in  the  family ;  a  middle 
aged  man  and  his  wife  for  teacher  and  assistant 
in  the  family  would  be  preferable.  Application 
to  be  made  to  Simon  Hadley,  or  John  Hadley,  Jr., 
Sligo,  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  who  willgive  any  in- 
formation necessary.  Friends  of  good  character, 
and  of  religious  experience  are  desirable. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
The  Semi-Annual  Examination  will  commence 
on  Second  day  4th  mo.  10th,  and  close  on  the  fol- 
lowing Fourth  day.  Copies  of  the  order  of  Exam- 
ination may  be  procured  at  this  Office  and  at  the 
School. 

The  Summer  Term  will  commence  on  Fourth 
day  the  10th  of  Fifth  month  next.  Applications 
for  admission  may  be  addressed  to  Jonathan  Rich- 
ards, Superintendent,  at  the  School,  or  to 

Charles  Yarnall, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
3d  mo.  25-tf.  Market.  St.  Philadelphia 


REPORT  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL  FOR 
THE  INSANE. 

This  interesting  document  has  lain  several 
weeks  on  hand,  notice  of  it  having  been  crowded 
out  by  other  matter. 

The  subjoined  extracts  from  the  Report  of 
Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbridc,  physician  to  the  Hos- 
pital, are  offered  to  our  readers. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  Report,  there  were  215 
patients  in  the  [ns titration,  since  which  191  have 
been  admitted,  ami  171  have  been  discharged  or 
died,  leaving  235  under  care  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 


The  total  number  of  patients  in  the  Hospital 
during  the  year,  was  406.  The  highest  number 
at  any  one  time  was  248,  the  lowest  was  214,  and 
the  average  number  under  treatment  during  the 
whole  period,  was  229. 

The  number  of  males  in  the  house  during  the 
year,  was  205,  and  the  number  of  females  was 
201.  The  highest  number  of  males  at  any  one 
time  was  128,  and  of  females  122.  While,  gene- 
rally, the  number  of  men  has  been  greater  than 
of  women,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  this 
has  been  reversed,  and  at  its  close  we  report  123 
females  to  112  males. 

During  the  entire  year  the  Institution  has  been 
rather  more  than  comfortably  filled,  the  average 
number  for  the  whole  period,  as  shown  above, 
being  229,  while  220  is  regarded  as  the  capacity 
of  the  building.  Anxious  to  receive  all  who  de- 
sired admission,  we  have  at  no  previous  time  re- 
fused any  suitable  applicant;  but  during  a  part 
of  the  year  just  closed,  our  number  having  be- 
come as  high  as  248,  we  were  for  a  time  compel- 
led, although  with  great  reluctance,  to  decline 
receiving  patients,  except  under  the  most  urgent 
circumstances. 

Of  patients  discharged  during  the  year  1853, 
were — Cured,  88;  Much  Improved,  16;  Im- 
proved, 38;  Stationary,  14;  Died,  15;  Total, 
171. 

Of  the  patients  discharged  "  cured,"  thirty- 
eight  were  residents  of  the  Hospital  not  exceed- 
ing three  months;  twenty-three  between  three 
and  six  months;  twenty  between  six  months  and 
one  year;  and  four  for  more  than  one  year. 

Of  those  discharged  h  much  improved,"  six 
were  under  treatment  less  than  three  months; 
three  between  three  and  six  months ;  three  be- 
tween six  months  and  one  year;  and  four  for 
more  than  one  year. 

Of  the  "  improved,"  five  were  under  care  less 
than  three  months;  eleven  between  three  and 
six  months;  nine  between  six  months  and  one 
year;  and  thirteen  for  more  than  one  year. 

Of  those  discharged  and  reported  "stationary," 
three  were  under  care  less  than  three  months;  two 
between  three  and  six  months ;  three  between  six 
months  and  one  year;  and  six  for  a  longer  period 
than  one  year. 

Premature  Removals. — The  number  of  pa- 
tients who  were  unquestionably  removed  without 
giving  an  adequate  trial  of  treatment,  during  the 
past  year,  amounts  to  seven.  Of  these,  five  are 
included  among  those  reported  as  "  much  im- 
proved ;"  and  two  among  the  "  improved."  Had 
they  remained  longer  in  the  Hospital,  five  of  the 
seven  would  probably  have  been  registered  among 
the  "cured." 

Farm  and  Garden. — The  experience  of  this 
Institution  continues  to  confirm  the  results  nearly 
everywhere  else  observed,  that  a  farm  and  gar- 
den are  necessary  appendages  of  a  Hospital  for 
the  Insane.  Each  year  strengthens  our  convic- 
tions of  the  importance  of  the  tract  of  land  con- 
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nected  with  this  Institution,  and  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity there  is  for  retaining  it  in  its  present  un- 
divided state,  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
now  used.  It  not  only  secures  that  privacy  which 
is  indispensable  to  a  proper  treatment  of  every 
class  of  patients,  and  furnishes  valuable  supplies 
to  the  Institution,  but  also  gives  the  means  of 
manual  labor  and  out-door  exercise,  which  are 
such  important  remedies  with  a  large  part  of  the 
insane. 

No  detailed  account  of  the  produce  of  the  gar- 
den has  been  kept  during  the  last  year.  It  has, 
however,  been  very  productive,  and  has  furnished 
the  Hospital  with  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  ve- 
getables used,  of  the  best  varieties,  and  fresh 
when  required  for  the  table. 

The  patients  have  aided  in  every  kind  of  work 
done  in  the  garden,  and  a  large  amount  of  it  has 
been  performed  by  them.  Their  services  have 
been  valuable  to  the  Institution,  but  still  more  so 
to  themselves.  In  the  acute  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, labor  is  rarely  admissible ;  but  after  this 
period  has  passed,  the  men  who  are  willing  to 
work  in  the  open  air,  are  almost  universally  among 
the  most  contented  and  cheerful,  enjoy  the  most 
firm  physical  health,  sleep  most  tranquilly  at 
night,  and  have  the  best  chance  for  a  prompt  and 
complete  mental  restoration. 

The  Greenhouse  is  the  pleasant  resort  for  pa- 
tients of  both  sexes  during  several  months  of  the 
year,  and  it  continues  to  furnish  occasionally 
flowers  or  flowering  plants  for  ornamenting  the 
wards.  The  part  of  the  crop  of  black  Hamburg 
grapes  raised  in  it  and  sold  this  year,  being  the 
produce  of  only  twelve  vines,  realized  the  sum  of 
§265  22.  This  sum  was  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  neat  G-ermantown  wagon  and  harness,  a 
one-horse  sleigh,  and  a  donkey  omnibus,  all  for 
the  use  of  the  patients,  as  will  be  more  particu- 
larly explained  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Re- 
port. Should  our  grape  culture  hereafter  prove 
as  successful,  the  products  of  our  Greenhouse  will 
not  only  defray  all  its  expenses,  but  do  much  to- 
wards supplying  new  books  to  our  libraries,  or 
adding  to  the  stock  of  novelties  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  patients. 

Several  hundred  pounds  of  native  grapes  have 
also  been  raised  in  the  open  air,  and  used  by  the 
inmates  of  the  establishment. 

Museums  and  Reading-Rooms. — The  two 
Reading-Rooms  are  in  daily  use,  and  form  a  most 
valuable  appendage  to  a  Hospital.  They  are  al- 
ways comfortably  wanned,  entirely  quiet,  clear 
of  improper  behaviour,  and  guarded  against  the 
undue  intrusion  of  visiters.  The  books  and  peri- 
odicals they  contain  are  at  all  times  accessible  to 
the  patients,  and  there  is  now  a  great  variety  of 
objects  of  interest  open  to  the  inspection  of  those 
who  do  not  desire  to  read.  None  can  thoroughly 
appreciate  their  value  who  do  not  see  them  regu- 
larly in  use,  or  have  not,  as  patients,  been  in  the 
habit  of  resorting  to  them. 

The  probable  early  removal  of  a  large  and 
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valuable  collection  of  specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory, which  has  been  very  kindly  deposited  with 
us,  will  render  us  all  under  special  obligations  to 
those  who  may  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  again 
filling  our  vacant  shelves. 

Is  Insanity  on  the  increase,  and  is  there  suf- 
ficient Provision  for  the  Insane  ? — The  fact  stated 
in  a  previous  part  of  this  Report,  that  this  Hos- 
pital has  been  full  most  of  the  time  for  some  years 
past,  frequently  crowded,  and  during  the  year 
just  closed  has  been  compelled,  in  justice  to  its 
inmates,  for  a  period  to  decline  receiving  patients 
except  under  the  most  pressing  circumstances, 
will  naturally  lead  to  the  inquiry,  whether  insan- 
ity is  really  on  the  increase  in  the  community; 
and  whether  it  is  or  not,  the  question  must  pre- 
sent itself,  whether  sufficient  provision  has  been 
made  for  those  who  are  thus  afflicted ;  and  whether 
every  citizen  can  at  all  times  rely,  with  certainty, 
upon  finding  suitable  accommodations  of  this 
kind  for  himself  or  for  a  friend,  should  they  at 
any  time  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  require  them. 

These  questions  possess  a  peculiar  interest  for 
every  individual.  Insanity  is  a  disease  from 
which  no  rank  in  life,  no  age,  or  sex,  or  calling 
can  claim  exemption ;  and  it  is  one  that  can  but 
rarely  be  managed  advantageously  except  among 
strangers;  and  commonly,  only  in  institutions 
specially  arranged  for  its  treatment. 

The  prevalent  impression  obviously  is,  that  in- 
sanity is  increasing  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than 
the  population  of  our  country ;  and  if  this  be  so, 
it  is  certainly  the  part  of  prudence  to  look  abroad 
for  the  causes,  and,  if  possible,  to  suggest  a  re- 
medy. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  there  may 
be  elements  in  operation  in  this  country  more 
likely  to  produce  mental  derangement  than  in  most 
others ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  also  be  con- 
ceded that  other  causes  elsewhere  prevalent,  are 
here  absent,  and  which,  different  as  they  are  in 
their  general  character,  tend  to  produce  nearly 
the  same  effects.  While  the  general  prevalence 
of  comfort  among  our  whole  population,  the  com- 
parative ease  with  which  nearly  every  individual 
may  earn  a  livelihood,  and  the  absence  of  tyranny 
and  a  grinding  oppression  of  the  poor  and  de- 
pendent, ought  to  contribute  no  less  to  the  men- 
tal than  to  the  physical  well-being  of  the  whole 
community;  still,  some  of  the  characteristic 
traits  of  our  people,  originating  in  this  happy 
state  of  things,  tend  to  a  different  result.  The 
very  active  and  wide-spread  commercial  specula- 
tions of  our  citizens,  the  incessant  taxing  of  the 
mental  and  physical  powers  to  their  utmost,  the 
absorbing  pursuit  of  business,  aiming  at  rapid 
success,  and  the  hasty  accumulation  of  wealth,  is 
a  state  of  constant  mental  anxiety,  of  labor  with- 
out relaxation ;  and  it  is  too  often  a  mere  lottery, 
in  which  great  and  sudden  good  fortune  is  the 
exception,  and  loss  and  disappointment  the  more 
common,  though  less  noted  results.  Besides,  the 
tendency  of  such  a  mode  of  life,  persevered  in 
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for  a  series  of  years,  is  often  to  render  an  indi- 
vidual, when  the  time  for  retirement  (to  which 
he  has  long  been  looking  with  anxiety)  has  actu- 
ally arrived,  unable  to  enjoy  it.  Unexpectedly, 
he  finds  the  change  totally  different  from  what 
he  had  anticipated ;  he  discovers,  with  surprise, 
that  long  habit  has  rendered  the  excitement,  the 
toil,  and  the  anxieties  of  business,  great  as  they 
may  have  been,  among  the  necessaries  of  his  ex- 
istence ;  and  irksome  as  he  may  occasionally  have 
found  them,  he  now  concludes  that  they  are  infi- 
nitely preferable  to  the  ennui  which  presses  so 
heavily  upon  him.  Fortunate  is  the  man  thus 
situated,  who  can  take  a  hearty,  permanent  in- 
terest in  other  pursuits,  who  can  engage  in  works 
of  benevolence  or  of  public  utility,  that  will  ren- 
der him  not  only  a  benefactor  to  his  species,  but 
will  preserve  him  from  an  indulgence  in  habits 
that  may  ruin  him  physically,  and  from  yielding 
to  feelings  which  may  seriously  impair  the  func- 
tions of  his  mind. 

The  causes  referred  to,  apply  most  directly  to 
men ;  but  the  gentler  sex  cannot  fail  to  be  indi- 
rectly influenced  by  whatever  affects  the  mental, 
physical,  and  social  condition  of  their  fathers, 
husbands,  or  brothers,  as  much  in  the  bright 
days  of  a  high  prosperity,  as  when  the  dark 
clouds  of  adversity  gather  thickly  around  them. 
Many  of  the  habits,  too,  of  a  community  steadily 
advancing  to  what  we  complacently  call  the  high- 
est degree  of  civilization,  while  not  tending  in 
any  way  to  improve  the  physical  health  of  its 
members,  seem  to  be  specially  calculated  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  reception  of  a  long  train  of  ner- 
vous disorders,  among  which  the  diseases  of  the 
mind  will  ultimately  have  a  prominent  place,  and 
fall,  not  least  heavily,  on  those  who  are  to  be  the 
mothers  of  the  next  generation. 

There  are  modes  of  life  of  growing  frequency 
in  the  present  day,  which  deprive  those  who  pur- 
sue them  eagerly,  not  only  of  natural  rest  at 
natural  hours,  but  subject  them  to  various  indis- 
cretions of  living,  and  to  a  variety  of  excitements, 
which,  injurious  to  any  one,  are,  in  their  ultimate 
effects,  almost  ruinous  to  youth.  The  wrong  is 
often  commenced  much  earlier  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  and  the  foundation  for  the  mischief  is 
firmly  laid  in  the  tender  years  of  life,  when  the 
responsibility  ought  often  to  rest  on  others,  much 
more  than  on  those  who  are  hereafter  to  be  the 
greatest,  though  not  the  only  sufferers  from  it. 

Next  to  the  common  neglect  of  the  proper  phy- 
sical training  of  the  young,  from  infancy  up  to 
full  maturity,  one  of"  the  most  unfortunate  of 
prevalent  errors,  is  the  mode  frequently  adopted 
of  unduly  and  prematurely  taxing  the  mental 
powers  of  children.  When  the  body  and  the 
mental  faculties  are  trained  harmoniously  toge- 
ther, the  result  cannot  but  prove  satisfactory;  but 
if  cither  must  be  neglected,  it  is  far  better  for 
the  individual  that  ho  should  have,  when  arriving 
at  manhood,  only  good  sound  health,  and  a  capa- 
city for  future  intellectual  labor,  than  to  possess 


the  highest  mental  cultivation  with  a  physical 
organization  that  renders  all  his  acquirements 
more  of  a  burden  than  a  blessing.  It  is  a  grievous 
wrong  to  any  child,  but  especially  to  one  that 
seems  precociously  endowed,  to  have  the  mind 
seriously  occupied  too  early,  or  urged  too  strongly 
and  too  steadily.  Proud  as  the  happy  parents 
may  be  of  the  first  results  of  such  a  course,  there 
are  sure  to  be  bitter  fruits  in  store,  that  will  be- 
come obvious  at  a  future  day,  and  unfortunately 
too  late  to  be  fully  remedied.  Such  a  child  need 
only  to  be  taught  how  to  study,  and  kept  from 
idleness,  with  its  attendant  vices,  by  appropriate 
physical  occupation,  and  if  blessed  with  good 
health  and  correct  moral  habits,  he  will  in  good 
time  do  all  else  that  is  desirable.  Although  he 
may  not  make  his  mark  in  the  world  quite  as  soon 
as  if  he  had  sacrificed  every  thing  else  to  early 
advancement,  his  time  will  surely  come,  sooner 
or  later ;  and  when  the  mark  is  made,  it  will  be 
the  more  distinct  and  enduring. 

The  defective  modes  of  training  children ;  im- 
perfect systems  of  education  for  the  young;  the 
kind  of  literature  which  of  late  years  has  formed 
the  reading  of  so  many  in  the  community;  the 
courses  of  life  which  custom  and  example  lead  so 
many  to  pursue ;  intemperance  in  all  its  forms, 
not  in  drinking  and  eating  alone,  but  in  all  the 
pursuits  of  life,  even  in  the  prosecution  of  lawful 
objects,  are  among  the  causes  which  prepare  the 
mind  for  that  illy-balanced  condition  which  al- 
lows some  of  the  most  honest  and  best-disposed 
in  the  community  to  become  the  victims  of  art- 
ful knaves,  or  to  waste  their  time,  risk  their  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  jeopardize  their  permanent 
mental  integrity,  in  investigations  and  pursuits 
unworthy  the  attention  of  intelligent  beings.  All 
these  causes,  too,  tend  fearfully  to  render  the 
mind  illy  fitted  to  bear  up  against  the  reverses  of 
life,  and  to  meet,  with  calm  resignation,  the  af- 
flictions and  sorrows  which  all  are  liable  to  be 
visited  with. 

These  and  many  other  reasons  might  be  sug- 
gested, why  some  apparent  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  insanity  might  not  unreasonably  be 
expected.  They  certainly  are  sufficient  to  show 
why  the  disease  should  be  of  frequent  occur- 
rence ;  but  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
number  of  cases  among  us  has  not  increased  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  general  population. 

The  more  common  provision  of  institutions  for 
the  treatment  of  the  insane,  the  various  ameliora- 
tions that  have  been  made  in  their  condition,  the 
more  prevalent  belief  that  insanity  is  a  curable 
disease ;  and,  above  all,  the  growing  conviction 
that  there  is  no  more  stigma  to  be  attached  to  an 
individual  for  having  functional  disease  of  the 
brain,  than  of  the  stomach  or  any  other  organ;  or 
that  a  resort  to  what  all  experience  has  shown  to 
be  the  most  speedy,  safe,  and  certain  means  of 
cure,  is  any  more  a  reproach  than  leaving  home 
to  effect  a  restoration  from  any  other  malady, 
have  brought  more  prominently  before  the  pub- 
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lie  those  who  are  laboring  under  this  disease.  In 
past  days,  many  of  all  these  would  have  been 
kept  out  of  observation,  and  if  thought  to  be  in- 
curable, their  very  existence  concealed,  and  an 
effort  made  to  have  the  memory  of  them  forgot- 
ten. This  change  of  public  sentiment,  and  the 
course  now  generally  adopted  for  the  relief  of 
those  suffering  from  insanity,  might  thus  lead  a 
careless  inquirer  to  regard  as  conclusive  proof  of 
an  alarming  increase  of  the  disease,  what  is  only 
among  the  good  results  of  an  improved  public 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  GRAND  JURY  OP  PHILADELPHIA,  COURT  OF 
QUARTER  SESSIONS,  ON  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS. 

The  Grand  Inquest  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
the  lamentable  effects  of  intoxicating  liquors  in 
every  step  of  their  progress.  They  have  no 
doubt  that  they  are  the  most  potent  cause  of  pov- 
erty, wretchedness  and  crime.  Indeed  they  have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  three-fourths  of 
all  the  mischiefs  that  afflict  the  community,  are 
the  immediate  or  remote  effects  of  alcoholic  li- 
quors. There  are  2116  licensed  taverns  for  re- 
tailing ardent  spirits,  located  so  as  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  all.  We  have  also  1247  licensed 
beer  houses.  These  together  make  3368  places 
licensed  to  accommodate  our  citizens  with  liquor. 
If  we  allow  one  half  of  the  number  for  unlicen- 
sed places,  viz:  1681,  it  will  give  us  altogether 
5044  places  where  we  can  exchange  our  money 
for  intoxicating  drinks.  Our  object  is  to  show 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
so  much  mischief  is  produced  by  our  present  li- 
cense system,  and  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  in 
this  matter ;  we  have  positive  data  for  our  conclu- 
sions. During  our  visit  to  the  County  Prison, 
we  were  infonr.3d  by  the  officers  and  directors 
that  the  commitments  this  year  would  probably 
amount  to  12,000,  and  that  four-fifths  of  them 
have  heretofore  been  occasioned  by  intoxicating 
liquors.  This  would  give  us  the  number  of 
9,600. 

Again,  in  our  visit  to  the  Almshouse,  we  were 
told  that  three-fourths  of  their  inmates  were  re- 
duced to  poverty  from  the  same  cause.  Their 
average  number  last  year  was  1853 — three-fourths 
of  this  number  would  be  1389.  Here,  then,  we 
have  positive  evidence  from  these  two  institu- 
tions, that  our  groggeries  have  ruiued  nearly 
11,000  men  and  women.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
Mayor's  Clerk  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  the 
turnkey's  report  for  1853,  by  which  it  appears 
that  of  9112  prisoners,  3818  were  committed  for 
intoxication  and  4034  for  crimes  induced  by  in- 
toxicating liquors.  The  gentleman  alluded  to, 
remarks,  "  that  we  have  occasional  calls  from  poor 
fellows  to  draw  up  a  pledge  for  them  to  swear  and 
sign,  that  by  some  binding  operation  of  this  kind, 
they  may  feel  resolute  enough  to  resist  tempta- 
tion.   More  frequently,  calls  are  made  at  the  of- 
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fice  to  be  sent  to  prison  for  thirty  days,  begging 
it  as  an  extreme  favor,  that  being  shut  up  where 
they  cannot  get  rum  they  may  thus  acquire  the 
power  to  resist  temptation  to  drink.  All  such 
appeals  are  felt  to  be  powerful  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  total  prohibition."  Our  boasted  motto 
for  legislation  is;  "the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number."  We  have  furnished  a  small  sketch 
of  the  good  resulting  to  those  who  indulge  in  the 
use  of  stimulants,  viz  :  the  loss  of  property,  a  pri- 
son and  an  Almshouse. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  show  the  amount  of 
good  which  the  greatest  number,  viz :  the  tax- 
payers, derive  from  the  license  system.  If  four- 
fifths  of  the  commitments  to  prison  be  the  direct  ef- 
fects of  this  system,  would  it  not  be  perfectly  fair  to 
charge  four-fifths  of  the  expense  of  that  institu- 
tion to  the  same  cause  ?  From  an  accurate  esti- 
mate, the  interest  on  the  original  cost  of  the 
Moyamensing  Prison,  together  with  the  annual 
expense,  is  $75,800.  Four-fifths  of  this  sum  is 
$60,640.  The  original  cost  of  the  Alms  House 
property  was  $911,505,  the  interest  of  which  is 
$54,969.  The  amount  raised  by  taxation  in 
1853  for  the  support  of  the  institution  was 
208,356.  Three-fourths  of  the  last  two  sums,  viz : 
$197,284  is  the  amount  chargeable  to  the  potent 
cause  which  peoples  our  Alms  House.  The  an- 
nual expense  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  is 
in  round  numbers,  $32,000.  One-half  of  this 
sum,  viz  :  $16,000,  is  a  low  estimate  for' the  set- 
tlement of  the  quarrels  occasioned  by  our  grog- 
geries. The  annual  expense  of  the  consolidated 
police  is  $100,000.  The  Mayor's  day  and  night 
police  cost  $127,810.  The  aggregate  expenses 
of  the  municipal  districts  for  similar  purposes, 
say  $100,000.  The  ex-Marshal  of  Police,  after 
three  years'  experience,  was  asked  what  part  of 
the  mischief  was  chargeable  to  rum.  His  an- 
swer was  three-fifths,  which  we  think  a  low  esti- 
mate. Three-fifths  then  of  the  police  expenses 
will  amount  to  $196,682,  making  the  whole 
amount  chargeable  thus  far  to  the  account  of  alco- 
holic liquors,  $470,793. 

The  "  House  of  Refuge"  is  the  very  best  and 
most  useful  institution  that  we  have  for  the  refor- 
mation of  juvenile  delinquents.  Here  they  en- 
ter young,  before  they  become  hardened  in  vice, 
affording  an  opportunity  to  give  their  thoughts 
and  their  habits  a  useful  and  virtuous  tendency. 
But  of  the  342,  the  average  number  last  year,  a 
very  large  proportion  have  found  their  way  to  this 
school  from  the  effects,  either  immediately  or  re- 
motely, of  intoxicating  liquors.  In  the  report  of 
one  of  the  teachers  he  observes,  that  "  it  is  a 
fact  too  abundantly  corroborated  to  need  further 
elucidation,  that  many  who  find  a  refuge  in  this 
institution  have  inhaled,  from  earliest  infancy,  an 
atmosphere  fearfully  contaminated  by  the  pestif- 
erous miasma  of  profanity,  intemperance  and  their 
kindred  vices ;  that  they  have  had  their  birth  in  the 
house  of  want  and  suffering,  and  have  been  cra- 
dled, too  frequently,  in  the  lap  of  dissipation, 
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and  received  their  first  lessons  from  unhallowed 
lips." 

This  institution  is  most  admirably  managed 
by  highly  respectable  committees  of  men  and  wo- 
men, and  we  have  no  doubt  that  their  labors  of 
disinterestedbenevolence  are  well  rewarded.  The 
total  cost  of  site,  buildings,  and  furniture  of  the 
institution  is  $348,000.  Deducting  the  amount 
earned  by  the  boys  from  the  total  expenses  for 
the  year,  it  leaves  the  net  cost  $19,415  65.  It 
would  be  a  moderate  estimate  to  charge  to  our  li- 
cense system  $20,000  annually  for  this  institu- 
tion. Here  the  boys  earn  $7,851  75  per  annum; 
and  if  a  house  of  correction  could  be  established 
in  which  the  inmates  of  our  prison  could  be 
forced  to  labor,  it  would  be  a  blessiDgto  themselves 
and  the  public.  In  this  way  the  prisons  in  some 
of  our  States  afford  a  revenue  to  the  treasury  in- 
stead of  a  drain. 

If  the  above  statement  be  correct,  $470,953 
must  be  drawn  directly  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people  annually  to  pay  for  protecting  society 
from  the  crimes  and  mischiefs  occasioned  by 
3363  places  furnishing  alcoholic  liquors.  Pover- 
ty, crime  and  wretchedness,  the  direct  effects  of 
the  system,  are  increasing  in  a  fearful  ratio.  In 
1848  the  commitments  to  the  County  Prison 
were  4578.  Last  year  they  were  11,633.  This 
year  they  will  most  probably  be  12,000.  Now 
what  is  the  remedy  for  this  terrible  scourge  ? 
Nothing  but  a  Prohibitory  Law.  Some  persons 
have  become  so  familiar  with  the  sight  of 
drunken  men,  and  so  long  accustomed  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  that  they  can  scarcely  realize 
the  extent  of  the  evil.  But  suppose  that  alco- 
holic liquors,  instead  of  destroying  both  the  men- 
tal and  physical  faculties,  operated  injuriously 
upon  the  eye  only  ;  that  every  draught  weakened 
the  delicate  nerve  of  that  organ,  until  total 
blindness  ensued  ;  that  instead  of  drunken  men 
we  should  have  our  city  full  of  sober  blind  men. 
Some  one  half  blind,  and  the  eyes  of  moderate 
drinkers  merely  growing  dim.  We  should  then 
have  but  little  use  for  our  prison,  but  our  Alms 
House  would  be  crowded  with  blind  men  and 
women.  This  state  of  things  would  soon  rouse 
the  people.  A  prohibitory  law  would  be  de- 
manded. Even  the  right  of  search  would  be 
granted,  and  the  total  annihilation  of  an  article 
that  so  effectually  destroyed  the  eyes  of  men  and 
women  would  be  instantly  decreed.  And  yet 
the  destruction  of  eyes  is  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  loss  of  reason.  Far  better  would  it  be 
for  the  community,  and  far  better  for  all  con- 
cerned, especially  the  wives  and  children,  to  have 
ten  thousand  sober  blind  men  than  ten  thousand 
drunkards  with  two  good  eyes  apiece.  If  any 
dispute  should  arise  about  this  question,  let  the 
wife  who  has  lived  with  a  drunken  husband  seve- 
ral years  of  her  life  decide  it.  The  evils  of  in- 
temperance fall  most  heavily  upon  the  working- 
man  and  mechanic — those  who?e  labor  is  their 
only   wealth.    Their  good  common  sense  is 
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prompting  them  to  the  rescue.  Let  us  have  a 
Prohibitory  Liquor  Law,  say  they,  and  we  will 
take  care' that  it  be  enforced. 

Our  city  and  county  were  never  so  well  pre- 
pared to  enforce  such  a  law  as  at  present.  Let 
the  Legislature,  therefore,  pass  a  Prohibitory 
Liquor  Law,  which  shall  be  sanctioned  by  a  vote 
of  the  people,  and  there  need  be  no  fears  about 
its  execution.  Then,  we  trust,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  $470,593  which  it  costs  the  commu- 
nity to  protect  society  against  the  evils  of  the 
present  system,  would  remain  in  the  pockets  of 
the  people,  and  they  would  be  relieved  from  a 
large  amount  of  the  crimes  that  now  afflict  the 
community. 

Wm.  Neal,  Foreman. 


THE  INQUISITIVENESS   OF  CHILDREN. 

One  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of  our  nature, 
is  the  principle  of  curiosity.  The  disposition  to 
pry  into  the  how  and  the  why,  is  sometimes  seen 
from  the  very  cradle  ;  and  is  always  to  be  regard- 
ed as-an  auspicious  token :  it  being  in  fact  the 
germen  of  all  future  improvement;  the  genuine 
bud  of  intellectual  fruit.  Nor  is  it  scarcely  con- 
ceivable, how  great  advantage  might  be  taken  of 
such  a  toward  disposition,  were  it  undei  the  con- 
stant management  of  superior  skill  united  with 
patient  industry.  But,  in  the  nurture  and  train- 
ing up  of  children,  this  important  particular,  is, 
for  the  most  part,  overlooked,  and  their  early  cu- 
riosity either  damped  or  misdirected.  And  in 
this  way  many  are  made  dullards,  or  frivolous, 
who  might  have  been  shaped  to  intellectual  ex- 
cellence. 

Children  come  into  a  world,  where,  to  them, 
everything  is  new  and  strange;  a  world,  of  which, 
and  of  all  therein,  they  are  utterly  ignorant. 
And  how  do  these  newly-born  citizens  of  the 
world  act?  Why,  just  as  persons  come  to  years 
would  act  under  like  circumstances.  God  hath 
given  them  an  appetite  for  knowledge,  and  they 
seek  after  it  with  ardency,  What  is  this?  What 
is  that  made  for  ?  How  is  it  done,  and  why  is 
it  so?  These,  and  scores  of  similar  questions, 
are  asked  by  children,  and  to  them  the  informa- 
tion they  inquire  after  is  material,  though  their 
questions  may  seem  trifling  in  the  eyes  of  those 
to  whom  the  things  were  long  since  known. 

Were  their  inquiries  properly  encouraged,  it 
would  lead  them  to  think  for  themselves;  it 
would  put  them  upon  the  exercise  of  their  reason 
as  well  as  of  their  memory.  At  the  same  time, 
if  there  were  observable  in  them  a  forward  pert- 
ness,  or  any  real  impertinence,  it  might  easily  be 
checked  without  damping  their  curiosity. 

I  have  seen  fathers  so  stately  and  stern,  that 
their  children  scarcely  dare  speak  to  them,  and 
much  less  familiarly  to  question  them.  And  I 
have  seen  schoolmasters  who  would  requite  the 
familiar  question  of  a  little  pupil,  with  a  fright- 
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ening  frown,  if  not  with  a  hard  blow.  Thus  the 
young  mind  is  pinioned,  and  then  bid  to  soar. 

At  this  uninformed  period  of  life,  children  are 
not  only  inquisitive,  but  ready  to  believe  every- 
thing they  hear.  And  if  parents  are  deficient  in 
giving  them  the  information  they  are  seeking, 
they  naturally  endeavor  to  gain  it  from  others. 
And  thus  incorrect,  if  not  dangerous,  ideas  may 
be,  and  doubtless  often  are,  infused  into  their  un- 
suspecting minds.  J.  Mott. 


There  is,  perhaps,  not  anything  in  this  world 
that  is  more  talked  of  and  less  understood  than 
the  business  of  a  happy  life.  It  is  every  man's 
wish  and  design,  and  yet  not  one  in  a  thousand 
knows  wherein  that  happiness  consists.  We  live 
however  in  a  blind  and  eager  pursuit  of  it,  and 
the  more  haste  we  make  in  a  wrong  way  the 
further  we  are  from  our  journey's  end.  Let  us 
therefore  first  consider  what  it  is  we  would  be  at, 
and  secondly,  which  is  the  readiest  way  to  com- 
pass it.  Seneca. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THOUGHTS. 

Man  being  made  a  reasonable,  and  so  a  think- 
ing creature,  there  is  nothing  more  worthy  of 
his  being,  than  the  right  direction  and  employ- 
ment of  his  thoughts  :  since  upon  this  depends 
both  his  usefulness  to  the  public,  and  his  own 
present  and  future  benefit  in  all  respects. 


Those  who  call  others  to  repentance,  should 
themselves  lead  a  life  of  seriousness  and  purifi- 
cation. 


WILLIAM  FORSTER. 

Ah  !  know  ye  nut,  in  Israel 

A  Prince  is  fallen  to-day, 
A  just  man,  from  the  ills  to  come, 

In  mercy,  called  away? 

The  Church  is  clothed  in  mourning: 

Who  shall  supply  her  loss  t 
A  standard-bearer's  quit  the  field, 

A  soldier  of  the  Cross. 

On  mission  high  and  holy, 
He  braved  the  watery  main, 

And  many  a  faithful  heart  rejoiced 
To  welcome  him  again. 

Thrice  had  the  veteran  warrior 

Nobly  forsaken  all, 
And  trod  our  western  wilderness, 

Obedient  to  His  call, 

Whose  voice  he  knew  from  childhood,  . 

And  followed  where  it  led ; 
For  "perfect  love"  reigned  over  him, 

And  banished  fear  and  dread. 

Meekly,  he  journeyed  onward, 
Unmoved  by  praise  or  blame; 

The  mark  was  always  kept  in  view, 
And  steady  was  his  aim. 


Unfaltering  trust  in  Jesus 

Had  ever  nerved  his  arm, 
He  knew  His  shield  of  love  was  near, 

Protecting  him  from  harm. 

Like  Paul,  he  "went  from  house  to  house," 
And  boldly  preached  the  word  :  

And  many  souls  accepting  it, 
Were  gathered  to  the  Lord; 

While  from  his  heart  and  from  his  lips, 

Wherever  he  might  pass, 
Fell  gentle  benedictions, 

As  showers  upon  the  grass. 

Nor  from  the  galling  chains  of  sin 

Alone  he  sought  to  free  : 
However  named,  the  "  bondsman"  claimed 

His  wnole-souled  sympathy. 

Bending  beneath  a  weight  of  care, 

A  pilgrimage  of  years, 
Before  the  rulers  of  the  land, 

Behold  him  plead  with  tears. 

For  poor  down-trodden  Africa 

He  lifts  his  latest  breath, 
And  with  her  name  upon  his  lips, 

Sinks  in  the  arms  of  death. 

Thoughts  of  the  distant  and  the  loved, 

Came  thronging  to  his  heart, 
He  felt,  'twere  sweet  to  be  with  them, 

Yet  sweeter  to  depart. 

"  Better  to  die  and  be  with  Christ :" 

Were  the  blest  words  he  said, 
Then,  in  the'midst  of  bonds  and  chains, 

The  enfranchised  spirit  fled. 

And,  in  a  far-off  stranger  land, 

Near  Holston's  billowy  wave, 
A  voice  is  calling  silently, 

From  that  lone  Martyr's  grave. 

Oppressor,  list  its  meaning, 

It  is  to  thee  it  calls, 
Ah,  heed  the  solemn  warning  voice, 

Before  the  judgment  falls. 

It  tells  thee  that  a  martyr's  prayers 

Are  heard  in  highest  heaven  ; 
That  soon  the  shackles  of  the  Slave 

In  mercy  shall  be  riven. 

God  will  avenge  his  own  elect, 

Who're  groaning  to  be  free: 
His  promises  are  sure — He  will 

Avenge  them  speedily. 

But  where  will  be  the  oppressor, 

In  that  soul  searching  day, 
When  perfect  truth  and  equity 

Have  undivided  sway! 

Quailing  before  the  majesty 

Of  the  Omniscient  One, 
Dealers  in  "slaves  and  souls  of  men," 

Will  feel  their  work  is  done  j 

And  bowed  beneath  that  "Word  of  God," 

Which  pierces  as  a  sword, 
Call  on  the  rocks  to  hide  them  from 

The  presence  of  the  Lord. 

Hush  !  mercy's  voice  is  whifpering, 

"Immanuel  died  to  save:" — 
And  He  designs  rich  fruit  shall  spring 

From  that  lone  martyr's  grave. 

Non-Slaveholdtr. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  American  steam- 
s-hip Pacific  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  evening 
of  the  23d  ult.  bringing  Liverpool  dates  to  the  8th 
ult.  The  Pacific  encountered  very  heavy  westerly 
gales.  She  passed  hundreds  of  icebergs  on  the 
hanks  of  Newfoundland,  and  a  vast  pack  of  field 
ice,  bv  which  she  was  detained  for  several  hours. 

Russia. — The  Czar  has  published  a  Manifesto  to 
his  subjects,  reiterating  his  former  assertions  of  his 
desire  to  preserve  peace,  and  reflecting  severely 
on  France  and  England  for  the  course  they  have 
taken.  The  relative  positions  of  the  Russian  and 
Turkish  armies  continue  unchanged.  Operations 
of  magnitude  are  retarded  by  the  weather,  but 
a  constant  succession  of  minor  rencounters  are  re- 
ported. In  almost  all  those  rencounters  the  Turks 
are  the  aggressors,  and  generally  come  off  victors. 
From  all  indications,  however,  the  Russians,  slow- 
ly as  they  move,  are  preparing  for  a  grand  stroke, 
notwithstanding  that  a  Russian  despatch  from 
Kraiova,  says,  "  that  they  still  maintain  the  de- 
fensive, and  as  yet  show  no  disposition  to  attack 
Kalafat."  Other  accounts  state  that  the  Russians 
were  busied  in  preparing  pontoons  and  other 
means  for  the  passage  of  the  river.  Two  columns 
of  Russians,  w  hich  had  been  detached  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  a  Turkish  corps  posted  near  the 
village  of  Cuperceni,  meeting  in  the  dark,  at- 
tacked each  other  in  mistake  for  the  Turks.  Some 
hundreds  were  killed  before  the  mistake  was  dis- 
covered. 

There  is  nothing  new  from  Asia,  or  in  regard  to 
the  movements  of  the  fleets.  The  Greek  insur- 
rection had  been  so  much  checked  as  to  be  no 
longer  considered  formidable. 

England. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proposes  to  double  the  income  tax.  in  order  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  war,  preparations  for 
which  are  still  going  on.  The  first  division  of 
the  fleet  for  the  Baltic,  consisting  of  Admiral  Cor- 
ry's  squadron,  was  expected  to  sail  in  a  day  or 
two. 

France. — A  loan  of  250,000,000  francs  has  been 
authorized  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

The  government  advertises  for  100  ships  to 
carry  troops  and  stores  from  Marseilles  to  the  East. 

Sweden.— It  is  stated  that  the  Kussian  govern- 
ment refuses  to  recognise  the  neutrality  of  Sweden, 
and  that  the  latter  country  has,  in  consequence, 
commenced  defensive  preparations.  The  govern- 
ments of  Sweden  a  id  Norway  are  quite  united 
and  decided,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  Will  for- 
mally join  with  France  and  England,  if  Russia 
should  persist  in  refusing  to  aeknowlecge  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Baltic  powers. 

Austria  and  1'uussia. — The  government  of  Aus- 
tria still  slightly  wavers  in  its  adhesion  to  the  cause 
of  ihe  Allies,  and  Prussia  refrains  from  indicating 
what  course  she  will  pursue. 
Spain  and  Portugal. — The  Spanish  insurrection 
I  !•. mi  -ii|i|>rr-.-cd. — All  was  quiet  in  Portugal. 
Mkxico.— General  Alvarez  was  still  in  the  field, 
at  latest  account,  and  was  fortifying  La  Providence 
California.— The  steamship   Noithem  Light, 
fio:n  Snn  Jujii  del  Norte,  arrived  at  New  York  on 
the  mom  ng  of  I  he  05th  ult.,  bringing  California 
date*  lo  'he  evening  ol  3d  mo.  1st. 

The  L^iii-datnro  ol  California  had  passed  a  bill 
for  the  removal  of  the  capital  from  Benicia  to  Sa- 
cramento. The  Legislature  would  meet  at  the  new 
capital  on  the  1st  of  in*  3d  month.  ' 


The  rains  continued,  retarding  greatly  the  opeia- 
tions  of  the  miners. 

Col.  Walkins  and  Captain  Davidson  had  been 
anested  at  Sin  Francisco,  charged  wilh  being  con- 
nected with  the  Walker  expedition.  They  were 
held  to  bail  in  the  sum  of$10,000  each. 

The  advices  from  Knsenada  are  to  2d  mo.  15th. 
On  the  14th,  theU.  S.  ships  Columbus  and  Ports- 
mouth arrived  at  Ensenada.  On  this  arrival, 
Walker  spiked  his  guns  and  started  for  San  Thomas, 
with  one  hundred  and  forty  men  and  a  single  field- 
piece,  leaving  behind  t  he  sick  and  wounded.  Many 
of  Walker's  men  had  deserted,  and  those  remaining 
with  him  had  little  hope  of  success. 

Oregon  — Dates  from  Portland  to  2d  mo.  15:h 
had  been  received.  A  bill  had  passed  the  Legisla- 
ture ordering  a  vote  to  betaken,  in  the  6th  month, 
on  the  question  of  forming  a  state  government.  The 
miners  about  Jacksonville  have  commenced  a  canal 
to  bring  Applegate  Creek  to  that  town  through  a 
rich  mining  district. 

Domestic. — Meetings  in  opposition  to  the  Ne- 
braska bill  continue  to  be  held  throughout  the 
Northern  States.  Resolutions  against  its  passage 
have  been  passed  unanimously  by  the  Legislature 
of  Louisiana. 

Congiiess. — Senate. — On  the  20th  and  21st  ult., 
a  large  number  of  petitions  against  the  Nebraska 
bill  were  presented.  On  the  2lsl,  memorials  were 
presented  from  the  Maryland  Mechanical  Institute 
and  the  Philadelphia  Philosophical  Society,  praying 
that  arrangements  be  made  with  Great  Britain  for 
an  international  coinage  upon  the  decimal  principle 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  22d,  the  joint  reso- 
lution from  the  House  was  reported  by  the  Naval 
Committee,  giving  the  Navy  Department  power  to 
take  the  bids  for  clothing  an;!  small  stores  out  of 
the  hands  ol  speculators  and  give  them  directly  to 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  the  articles.  The  re- 
solution was  discussed  and  passed.  The  resolu- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  against  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  were  pre- 
sented on  the  23d. 

In  the  House,  on  the  23d,  the  Senate  bill  provid- 
ing for  a  suitable  edifice  for  the  Post  Office  ami 
U.  S.  Ci  urts  in  this  city,  was  called  up  and  refer- 
red to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  North  against  tha 
Nebiaska  bill  were  presented  throughout  the 
week. 

Pennsylvania  Legislature. — The  joint  resolu- 
tions against  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
passed  the  Senate  finally  on  the  22d.  The  supple- 
ment to  the  general  mauufactui  ing  law  was  passed 
on  the  24th.  Petitions  for  a  Prohibitory  Liquor 
law  were  presented  on  the  25th  ;  and.  also,  one 
from  Cumberland  County  for  a  Prohibitory  Tobacco 
Law. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  20th,  an 
amendment  to  the  Prohibitory  Liquor  Law  was 
adopted,  authorizing  the  search  ol  premises  in  all 
cases  were  it  has  been  sworn  that  liquor  has  been 
sold.  The  bill  finally  passed  the  House  on  t)ie22d, 
by  a  vote  of  50  to  44.  It  provides  for  the  submis- 
sion ot  the  question  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
lo  a  vote  of  the  people.  On  the  23d,  the  bill  from 
the  Senate,  aulhoiizing  the  sale  of  the  public 
works,  was  taken  up  and  made  the  special  order 
of  the  day  for  Ihe  29th  and  every  succeeding  day 
Until  disposed  of. 
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CONSIDERATIONS  ON  PURE  WISDOM  AND 
HUMAN  POLICY. 
(Concluded from  page  450.) 
ON  SCHOOLS. 

Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God." 
Mark  x.  14. 

To  encourage  children   to  do  things  with 
view  to  get  the  praise  of  men,  to  me  appears 
an  obstruction  to  their  being  inwardly  aequaint- 
d  with  the  Spirit  of  Truth.    For  it  is  the  work 
jf  the  holy  Spirit  to  direct  the  mind  to  God, 
that  in  all  our  proceedings  we  may  have  an  eye 
him  ;  to  give  alms  in  secret,  to  fast  in  secret, 
and  labor  to  keep  clear  of  that  disposition  re- 
proved by  our  Saviour,  "  But  all  their  works 
they  do  for  to  be  seen  of  men." 

That  Divine  light  which  enlightens  all  men, 
believe  does  often  shine  in  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren very  early,  and  humbly  to  wait  for  wisdom, 
that   our   conduct    toward    them   may  tend 
forward  their  acquaintance  with  it,  and  to 
trengthen  them  in  obedience  thereto,  appears  to 
e  to  be  a  duty  on  all  of  us. 
By  cherishing  the  spirit  of  pride,  and  the  love 
praise  in  them,  I  believe  they  may  sometimes 
mprove  faster  in  learning,  than  otherwise  they 
ould,  but  to  take  measures  to  forward  children 
learning,  which  naturally  tend  to  divert  their 
inds  from  true  humility,  appears  to  me  to 
avour  of  the  wisdom  of  this  world. 

If  tutors  are  not  acquainted  with  sanctification 
f  spirit,  nor  experienced  in  an  humble  waiting 
r  the  leadings  of  Truth,  but  follow  the  maxims 
f  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  children  who  are 
nder  their  tuition  appear  to  me  to  be  in  danger 
imbibing  thoughts  and  apprehensions  reverse 
that  meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart,  which  is 
ecessary  for  all  the  true  followers  of  Christ. 


Children  at  an  age  fit  for  schools,  are  in  a  time 
of  life  which  requires  the  patient  attention  of 
pious  people,  and  if  we  commit  them  to  the  tui- 
tion of  those  whose  minds  we  believe  are  not 
rightly  prepared  to  "  train  them  up  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  we  are  in 
danger  of  not  acting  the  part  of  faithful  parents 
toward  them  ;  for  our  heavenly  Father  doth  not 
require  us  to  do  evil,  that  good  may  come  of  it ; 
and  it  is  needful  that  we  deeply  examine  our- 
selves, lest  we  get  entangled  in  the  wisdom  of 
this  world,  and  through  wrong  apprehensions 
take  such  methods  in  education,  as  may  prove  a 
great  injury  to  the  minds  of  our  children. 

It  is  a  lovely  sight  to  behold  innocent  chil- 
dren ;  and  when  they  are  sent  to  schools  where 
their  tender  minds  are  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  led  astray  by  tutors,  who  do  not  live  a 
self-denying  life,  or  by  the  conversation  of  chil- 
dren who  do  not  live  in  innocence-,  it  is  a  case 
much  to  be  lamented. 

While  a  pious  tutor  has  the  charge  of  no  more 
children  than  he  can  take  due  care  of,  and  keeps 
his  authority  in  the  Truth,  the  good  spirit  in 
which  he  leads  and  governs  works  on  the  minds 
of  such  who  are  not  hardened,  and  his  labors 
not  only  tend  to  bring  them  forward  in  outward 
learning,  but  to  open  their  understanding  with 
respect  to  the  true  Christian  life.  But  where  a 
person  has  charge  of  too  many,  and  his  thoughts 
and  time  are  so  much  employed  in  the  outward 
affairs  of  his  school,  that  he  does  not  so  weighti- 
ly attend  to  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  each  indi- 
vidual, to  be  enabled  to  administer  rightly  to  all 
in  due  season  ;  through  such  omissions  he  not 
only  suffers,  as  to  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  but 
the  minds  of  the  children  are  in  danger  of  suf- 
fering also. 

To  watch  the  spirh  of  children,  to  nurture 
them  in  Gospel  love,  and  labor  to  help  them 
against  that  which  would  mar  the  beauty  of 
their  minds,  is  a  debt  we  owe  them  ;  and  a  faith- 
ful performance  of  our  duty  not  only  tends  to 
their  lasting  benefit,  and  our  own  peace,  but  also 
to  render  their  company  agreeable  to  us. 

Instruction  thus  administered,  reaches  the 
pure  witness  in  the  minds  of  children  who  are 
not  hardened,  and  begets  love  in  them  toward 
those  who  thus  lead  them  on :  but  where  too 
great  a  number  are  committed  to  a  tutor,  and  he, 
through  much  cumbcr;  omits  a  careful  attention 
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to  the  minds  of  the  children,  there  is  a  danger 
of  disorders  gradually  increasing  amongst  them, 
until  the  effects  thereof  appear  in  their  conduct, 
too  strong  to  be  easily  remedied. 

A  care  hath  lived  on  my  mind,  that  more 
time  might  be  employed  by  parents  at  home, 
and  by  tutors  at  school,  in  weightily  attending  to 
the  spirit  and  inclinations  of  children,  and  that 
we  may  so  lead,  instruct  and  govern  them,  in 
this  tender  part  of  life,  that  nothing  may  be 
omitted  which  is  in  our  power,  to  help  them  on 
their  way  to  become  the  children  of  our  Father, 
who  is  in  heaven. 

Meditating  on  the  situation  of  schools  in  our 
provinces,  my  mind  has  at  times  been  affected 
with  sorrow,  and  under  these  exercises  it  has  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  if  those  who  had  large  estates 
were  faithful  stewards,  and  laid  no  rent,  or  inte- 
rest, or  other  demand,  higher  than  is  consistent 
with  universal  love ;  and  those  in  lower  circum- 
stances would,  under  a  moderate  employ,  shun 
unnecessary  expense,  even  to  the  smallest  arti- 
cle, and  all  unite  in  humbly  seeking  to  the 
Lord,  he  would  graciously  instruct  us,  to  relieve 
the  youth  from  various  snares  in  which  many  of 
them  are  entangled. 

On  the  right  use  of  the  Lord's  outward  gifts. 

As  our  understandings  are  opened  by  the  pure 
light,  we  experience  that  through  an  inward  ap- 
proaching to  God,  the  mind  is  strengthened  in 
obedience ;  and  that  by  gratifying  those  desires 
which  are  not  of  his  begetting,  these  approaches 
to  him  are  obstructed,  and  the  deceivable  spirit 
gains  strength. 

These  truths  being,  as  it  were,  engraven  upon 
our  hearts,  and  our  everlasting  interest  in  Christ 
evidently  concerned  therein,  we  become  fervent- 
ly engaged,  that  nothing  may  be  nourished 
which  tends  to  feed  pride  or  self-love  in  us. 
Thus  in  pure  obedience,  we  are  not  only  instructed 
in  our  duty  to  God,  but  also  in  the  affairs  which 
necessarily  relate  to  this  life,  and  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  which  guides  into  all  truth,  leavens  the 
mind  with  a  pious  concern,  that  "  whatsoever 
wc  do  in  word  or  deed,  may  be  done  in  His 
name." 

Hence  such  buildings,  furniture,  food  and  rai- 
ment, as  best  answer  our  necessities,  and 
are  the  least  likely  to  feed  that  selfish  spi- 
rit which  is  our  enemy,  are  the  most  acceptable 
to  us. 

In  this  state  the  mind  is  tender,  and  inwardly 
watchful,  that  the  love  of  gain  draw  us  not  into 
any  business  which  may  weaken  our  love  to  our 
heavenly  Father,  or  bring  unnecessary  trouble  to 
any  of  his  creatures. 

Thus  the  way  gradually  opens  to  cease  from 
that  spirit  which  craves  riches  and  things  fetched 
f^r  whuh  so  mixes  with  the  customs  of  this 
Worm,  urn  so  intrudes  upon  the  true  harmony  of 
l.fo,  tha  the  right  medium  of  labor  is  very  much 
departed  lrom.    As  the  minds  of  people  are  set- 


tied  in  a  steady  concern,  not  to  hold  or  possess 
anything  but  what  may  be  held  consistently  with 
the  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  they  consider 
what  they  possess  as  the  gift  of  God,  and  are  in- 
wardly exercised,  that  in  all  parts  of  their  con- 
duct they  may  act  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  the 
peaceable  government  of  Christ. 

A  little  supports  such  a  life ;  and  in  a  state 
truly  resigned  to  the  Lord,  the  eye  is  single  to 
see  what  outward  employ  he  leads  into  as  a 
means  of  our  subsistence,  and  a  lively  care  is 
maintained  to  hold  to  that,  without  launching 
further. 

There  is  harmony  in  the  several  parts  of  this 
divine  work  in  the  hearts  of  people  :  he  who 
leads  them  to  cease  from  those  gainful  employ- 
ments, carried  on  in  that  wisdom  which  is  from 
beneath,  delivers  also  from  the  desire  after 
worldly  greatness,  and  reconciles  the  mind  to  a  life 
so  plain,  that  a  little  suffices. 

Here  the  real  comforts  of  life  are  not  lessened. 
Moderate  exercise,  in  the  way  of  true  wisdom,  is 
pleasant  both  to  mind  and  body. 

Food  and  raiment  sufficient,  though  in  the 
greatest  simplicity,  are  accepted  with  contentment 
and  gratitude. 

The  mutual  love  subsisting  between  the  faith- 
ful followers  of  Christ,  is  more  pure  than  that 
friendship  which  is  not  seasoned  with  humility, 
how  specious  soever  the  appearance. 

Where  people  depart  from  pure  wisdom  in  one 
case,  it  is  often  an  introduction  to  depart  from  it 
in  many  more  ;  and  thus  a  spirit  which  seeks  for 
outward  greatness,  and  leads  into  worldly  wis- 
dom to  attain  it  and  support  it,  gets  possession 
of  the  mind. 

In  beholding  the  customary  departure  from 
the  true  medium  of  labor,  and  that  unnecessary 
toil  which  many  go  through,  in  supporting  out- 
ward greatness,  and  procuring  delicacies  ;  in  be- 
holding how  the  true  calmness  of  life  is  changed 
into  hurry,  and  how  many,  by  eagerly  pursuing 
outward  treasure,  are  in  great  danger  of  wither- 
ing as  to  the  inward  state  of  the  mind  ;  in  medi- 
tating on  the  works  of  this  spirit,  and  on  the  de- 
solations it  makes  amongst  the  professors  of 
Christianity,  I  may  thankfully  acknowledge,  that 
I  often  feel  pure  love  beget  longings  in  my  heart, 
for  the  exaltation  of  the  peaceable  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  an  engagement  to  labor  according  to 
the  gift^  bestowed  on  me,  for  promoting  an  bum-l 
blc,  plain,  temperate  way  of  living :  a  life  where 
no  unnecessary  cares  or  expenses  may  encumbcrj 
our  minds,  or  lessen  our  ability  to  do  good; 
where  no  desires  after  riches  or  greatness  may  lead 
into  hard  dealing;  where  no  connexions  with 
worldly  minded  men,  may  abate  our  love  to  God, 
or  weaken  a  true  zeal  for  righteousness  :  a  life 
wherein  wc  may  diligently  labor  for  resignedness 
to  do  and  suffer  whatever  our  heavenly  Father 
may  allot  for  us,  in  reconciling  the  world  tc 
himself. 

When  the  prophet  Isaiah  had  uttered  his  vi 
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sion,  and  declared  that  a  time  was  coming 
wherein  "  swords  should  be  beaten  into  plough- 
shares, and  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  that 
nation  should  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more he  im- 
mediately directs  the  minds  of  people  to  the  Di- 
vine teacher,  in  this  remarkable  language :  "  O 
house  of  Jacob,  come  ye  and  let  us  walk  in  the 
light  of  the  Lord." 

To  wait  for  the  direction  of  this  light,  in  tem- 
poral as  well  as  spiritual  concerns,  appeal's  neces- 
sary ;  for  if  in  any  case  we  enter  lightly  into  tem- 
poral affairs,  without  feeling  this  Spirit  of  Truth 
to  open  our  way  therein,  and  through  the  love  of 
this  world  proceed  on,  and  seek  for  gain  by  that 
business  or  traffic,  which  "  is  not  of  the  Father, 
but  of  the  world,"  we  fail  in  our  testimony  to  the 
purity  and  peace  of  his  government,  and  get  into 
that  which  is  for  chastisement. 

This  matter  hath  lain  heavy  on  my  mind,  it 
being  evident,  that  a  life  less  humble,  less  sim- 
ple and  plain,  than  that  which  Christ  leads  his 
sheep  into,  necessarily  requires  a  support,  for 
which  pure  wisdom  does  not  provide  ;  hence 
there  is  no  probability  of  our  being  "  a  peculiar 
people,  so  zealous  of  good  works,  as  to  have  no 
fellowship  with  works  of  darkness,"  while  we 
have  wants  to  supply  which  have  their  founda- 
tion in  custom,  and  do  not  come  within  the 
meaning  of  those  expressions,  "  your  heavenly 
Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these 
things." 

Those  things  which  he  beholds  to  be  necessary 
to  his  people,  he  fails  not  to  give  them  in  his  own 
way  and  time ;  but  as  his  ways  are  above  our 
ways,  and  his  thoughts  above  our  thoughts, 
so*  imaginary  wants  are  different  "  from  those 
things  which  he  knoweth  that  we  have  need 
of." 

As  my  meditations  have  been  on  these  things, 
compassion  hath  filled  my  heart  toward  my  fel- 
low creatures,  involved  in  customs,  which  have 
grown  up  in  "  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  which 
is  foolishness  with  God."  0  that  theyouthmay 
be  so  thoroughly  experienced  in  an  humble 
walking  before  the  Lord,  that  they  might  be  his 
children,  and  know  him  to  be  their  refuge,  their 
safe  unfailing  refuge,  through  the  various  dan- 
gers attending  this  uncertain  state  of  being. 

If  those  whose  minds  are  redeemed  from  the 
love  of  wealth,  and  who  are  contented  with  a 
plain,  simple  way  of  living,  find  that  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  a  family,  without  giving  counte- 
nance to  unrighteous  proceedings,  or  having  fel- 
lowship with  works  of  darkness,  the  most  dili- 
gent care  is  necessary. 

If  customs,  distinguishable  from  universal 
righteousness,  and  opposite  to  thetrue  self-deny- 
ing life,  are  now  prevalent,  and  so  mixed  with 
trade,  and  with  almost  every  employ,  that  it  is 
only  through  humble  waiting  on  the  inward 
guidance  of  Truth  that  we  may  reasonably  hope 
ft  to  walk  safely,  and  support  an  uniform  testimony 


to  the  peaceable  government  of  Christ ;  if  this 
be  the  case,  how  lamentably  do  they  expose 
themselves  to  temptations,  who  give  way  to  the 
love  of  riches,  conform  to  expensive  living,  and 
reach  forth  for  gain,  to  support  customs  which 
our  holy  Shepherd  leads  not  into. — J.  Woodman. 


JOHN    NEWTON  S  VIEW  OF   THE  GOSPEL 
MINISTRY. 

There  is  likewise  a  certain  energy  or  power 
which  accompanies  the  gospel  when  it  is  truly 
preached,  which  sufficiently  characterizes  and 
distinguishes  it  from  all  other  religious  schemes 
and  systems.  Our  Lord,  during  his  personal 
ministry,  frequently  gave  proofs  that  he  knew 
the  heart  of  man.  When  Zaccheus  thought  him- 
self unknown  and  unseen,  he  called  him  by  his 
name.  He  reminded  Nathaniel  of  what  had  passed 
in  secret  under  the  fig-tree  ;  and  by  a  few  words 
brought  to  the  remembrance  of  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  all  that  she  had  done  in  her  life.  A  si- 
milar effect  accompanies  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  to  this  day.  The  gospel  is  preached, 
when  they  who  are  present  find  the  secrets  of  their 
hearts  are  made  manifest;  when  the  preacher, 
who  perhaps  never  saw  them  before,  reminds 
them  of  what  they  have  done,  or  said,  or  thought, 
possibly,  of  things  transacted  long  ago,  and  almost 
forgotten  by  themselves  ;  and  likewise  describes 
the  very  feelings  of  their  hearts  while  he  is 
speaking  to  them.  No  speakers  but  those  who 
speak  in  conformity  with  the  word  which  the 
Lord  gave,  have  this  power  over  the  heart  and 
conscience.  It  is  owing  to  the  word,  the  ap- 
pointment and  power  of  God,  that  any  persons 
are  induced  or  enabled  to  preach  this  Gospel. 
Men  may,  indeed,  assume  the  office  of  a  preacher 
upon  other  grounds  ;  there  are  too  many  who  do. 
But  though  they  speak  ill  the  name  of  the  Lord 
and  as  his  ministers,  if  he  has  not  sent  them, 
they  cannot  declare  his  message  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  full  proof  of  their  ministry. 
They  may  profit  themselves,  according  to  their 
low  views,  and  may  obtain  such  honors  and  emolu- 
ments as  the  world  can  give,  but  they  have  not 
the  honor  which  cometh  from  God  only.  They 
are  not  wise  to  win  souls.  They  have  no  testi- 
mony in  the  consciences  of  their  hearers.  They 
may  deliver  truths  occasionally,  which  are  valu- 
able and  useful  in  their  proper  places,  but  for 
want  of  knowing  how  to  connect  them  with  what 
the  apostle  styles  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  they 
are  unable  either  to  break  the  hard  heart,  or  to 
heal  the  wounded  spirit.  The  thoughtless  are 
not  alarmed,  nor  the  ignorant  instructed.  The 
wicked  go  on  in  their  evil  ways,  the  hungry  look 
up  and  are  not  fed. 

Faithful  preachers  are  called  and  prepared  for 
their  office  by  the  Lord,  the  head  of  the  church, 
and  not  by  human  institutions.  The  natural 
man,  however  distinguished  by  abilities,  or  litera- 
ture, cannot  receive  the  things  of  the  spirit  of 
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God,  nay,  he  cannot  discern  them.  He  may,  in- 
deed, know  something  of  the  gospel  system,  con- 
sidered as  a  matter  of  science;  he  may  know 
how  to  defend  the  outworks  of  Christianity,  and 
he  master  of  the  external  evidences  of  its  truth  ; 
he  may  espouse  orthodox  opinions,  and  be  a  suc- 
cessful champion  in  the  field  of  controversy  ; 
but  the  inward  power  and  life,  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  essential  difference  of  true  religion, 
is  no  less  remote  from  his  apprehension,  than 
the  idea  of  light  is  from  a  person  born  blind. 

Newton's  Works,   Vol.  9th. 


AGITATION  IN  WESTERN  'VIRGINIA. 

WnEELiNG,  Va.,  March  19,  1854. — A  few 
months  since  the  people  here  voted,  by  a  consi- 
derable majority,  to  grant  no  license  to  sell  li- 
quor within  the  city.  This  subject  coming  up 
in  some  form  before  the  Virginia  Legislature,  they 
raised  the  hue  and  cry  of  Abolitionism,  Maine 
Law,  and  Northern  Fanaticism,  and  passed  a  law 
taking  away  from  the  people  of  this  city  the 
right  to  refuse  tograut  licenses,  thus  letting  loose 
again  in  our  midst  the  monster  of  intemperance. 
The  Temperance  men  here  were  very  naturally 
incensed  at  this  action  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 
One  of  the  daily  papers,  the  Times  and  Gazette, 
indulged  in  some  very  severe  strictures  on  this 
honorable  body,  and  denounced  their  course  of 
action  as  tyrannical.  This  same  paper  has  also 
boldly  opposed  the  Nebraska  bill  and  the  exten- 
sion of  slave  territory,  and  declared  its  belief 
that  the  institution  of  slavery  exerts  a  baneful 
influence  upon  the  white  race  in  Virginia. 

u  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  we 
are  opposed  to  any  more  slave  territory.  We 
are  opposed  to  Northern  States  interfering  with 
slavery  in  the  States  where  it  now  is  ;  but  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  their  duty  to  stand  up  manfully  and 
firmly  against  the  extension  of  it,  while  we  con- 
siderthose  who  yield  the  question  for  the  sake  of 
Southern  favor  are  corrupt  politicians  and  un- 
worthy of  public  confidence." 

"  We  have  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  it 
so  longasit  does  not  interfere  with  us.  We  are 
opposed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  setting  the 
negroes  free  among  the  people,  but  are  in 
favor  of  a  measure  like  that  proposed  by  Gov. 
McDowell,  in  1831,  for  a  gradual  extirpation  of 
it,  or  we  should  be  in  favor  of  the  State  purchas- 
ing up  all  the  slaves  from  the  treasury  and  send- 
ing them  ofT  to  Liberia,  and  then  prohibiting  any 
more  in  the  State." 

The  quotations  above  have  drawn  down 
wholesale  denunciation  from  the  press  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  three  other  daily  papers  in  Wheel- 
ing, have,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of 
U  B  sentiments,  denounced  the  editor  of  the 
Times  and  Gazette  as  an  Abolitionist,  as  '<  a  trai- 
tor to  the  Bacred  institutions  of  our  forefathers," 
and  hU  articles  as  «  Anti-Virginian,"  as  an  out- 
Dponthe  sentiments  of  our  whole  popula- 


tion, &c.  The  following  call  for  a  public  meet- 
ing is  circulated  through  the  city  by  the  other 
papers : 

"  Public  Meeting. — The  citizens  of  Wheel- 
ing, without  respect  to  party,  are  requested  to 
meet  en  masse,  at  the  Court  House,  on  Saturday 
evening  next,  at  7  o'clock,  P.M.,  to  express  their 
sentiments  with  regard  to  the  abolition  and  anti- 
Virginian  articles,  which  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  this  city.  A  number  of  speakers  have 
consented  to  address  the  meeting. 

"  Many  Citizens." 

This  meeting  took  place  last  evening.  The 
room  was  crowded,  and  the  excitement  intense. 
A  Mr.  Hubbard  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and 
another  gentleman,  late  Delegate  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, explained  the  object  of  the  meeting.  He 
introduced  a  long  series  of  resolutions  denounc- 
ing the  articles  which  had  lately  appeared  in  the 
offending  paper,  as  Abolition  articles,  and  as  anti- 
Virginian,  and  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  "  the 
peculiar  institution."  The  resolutions  declared 
also  the  attachment  of  the  city  of  Wheeling  to 
Virginia,  and  its  submissive  confidence  in  her 
wise  and  beneficent  legislation,  et  cetera.  The 
passage  of  these  resolutions  he  urged  upon  the 
meeting  in  a  long  and  able  speech. 

Mr.  Wharton,  the  offending  editor,  then  asked 
permission  to  defend  his  own  character,  and  that 
of  his  paper,  which  these  resolutions  attacked. 
It  was  granted,  and  his  speech  that  followed  was 
most  powerful.  He  denied  that  he  was  an  Abo- 
litionist. He  wished  to  interfere  with  no  man's 
property.  He  considered,  however,  Slavery  to 
be  a  curse  to  the  white  race  in  the  South.  He 
had  written  what  he  thought  upon  that  subject 
in  the  plainest  English;  thoseopinions  had  been 
published  in  his  paper,  and  he  held  to  them  still. 
He  hoped  to  be  sustained  in  them  b'y  the  citi- 
zens of  Wheeling. 

It  soon  became  evident  from  the  applause  of 
the  meeting,  that  the  resolutions  would  be  lost 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  After  several 
speeches,  the  gentleman  who  proposed' them  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  them,  and  in  their  stead  the 
citizens  of  Wheeling,  Virginia,  voted  H  that 
they  would  have  and  sustain  one  independent 
newspaper,  which  did  not  fear  to  boldly  speak 
the  truth."  Also  that  "  they  denounced  the 
recent  action  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  in 
regard  to  the  license  question  as  illiberal  and 
ungentlemanly." 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  amid  the  most 
enthusiastic  cheers  for  Wharton,  the  independent 
editor.— A".  Y.  Tribune. 


Philosophy  may  enable  us  to  talk  of  fortitude, 
but  religion  empowers  us  to  exercise  it. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  to  a  mind  well  in- 
structed, a  more  painful  occurrence,  than  the 
death  of  one  whom  wc  have  injured,  without  re- 
paration. Dr.  Johnson. 
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Extracts  from  the  Speech  of  Charles  Sumner,  on 
the  Nebraska  bill,  delivered  2d  mo.  21,  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate. 

(Continued  from  page  4A7.) 

In  the  House,  an  amendment  to  the  Missouri 
bill,  peremptorily  interdicting  all  Slavery  in  the 
new  State,  was  adopted  by  94  yeas,  to  86  nays  ; 
and  thus  the  bill  passed  the  House,  and  was  sent 
to  the  Senate,  March  1.  Thus,  after  an  exas- 
perated and  protracted  discussion,  the  two 
Houses  were-  at  a  dead-lock.  The  double-headed 
Missouri  compromise,  was  the  ultimatum  of  the 
.  Senate.  The  restriction  of  Slavery  in  Missouri, 
involving,  of  course,  its  prohibition  in  the  un- 
organized Territories,  was  the  ultimatum  of  the 
House. 

At  this"  stage,  on  the  2d  of  March,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  made  their  report,  which 
was  urged  at  once  upon  the  House  by  Mr. 
Lowndes,  the  distinguished  Representative  from 
South  Carolina  and  one  of  her  most  precious 
sons,  who  objected  to  a  motion  to  print,  on  the 
ground  "  that  it  would  imply  a  determination  in 
the  House  to  delay  a  decision  of  the  subject  to- 
day, which  he  had  hoped  the  House  was  fully 
prepared  for."  The  question  then  came,  on 
striking  out  the  restriction  in  the  Missouri  bill. 
The  report  in  the  National  Intelligencer  says  : 

"  Mr.  Lowndes  spoke  briefly  in  support  of  the 
Compromise  recommended  by  the  Committee  of 
Conference,  and  urged  with  great  earnestness 
the  propriety  of  a  decision  which  would  restore 
tranquility  to  the  country,  which  was  demanded 
by  every  consideration  of  discretion,  of  modera- 
tion, of  wisdom,  and  of  virtue. 

"  Mr.  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  followed  on  the  same 
j  side  with  great  earnestness,  and  had  spoken  about 
half  an  hour,  when  he  was  compelled  byindispo- 
■  I  sition  to  resume  his  seat." 

In  conformity  with  this  report,  this  disturbing 
f  question  was  at  once  put  at  rest.  Maine  and 
'  Missouri  were  each  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
I  I  independent  States.  The  restriction  of  Slavery 
'  in  Missouri  was  abandoned  by  a  vote  in  the 
e  I, House  of 90  yeas  to  87  nays;  and  the  prohibi- 
'    tion  of  Slavery  in  all  Territories  North  of  36 

*  |  deg.  30  min.,  exclusive  of  Missouri,  was  substi- 
k  tuted  by  a  vote  of  134  yeas  to  42  nays.  Among 
6  the  distinguished  Southern  names  in  the  affirma- 
n  tive,  are  Louis  McLane,  of  Delaware ;  Samuel 
'1    Smith,  of  Maryland ;  William  Lowndes,  of  South 

Carolina ;  and  Charles  Fenton  Mercer,  of  Vir- 
&    ginia.    The  title  of  the  Missouri  bill  was  amend- 
»t  !  ed  in  conformity  with  this  prohibition,  by  adding 
the  words,  "  and  to  prohibit  Slavery  in  certain 
Territories."    The  bills  then  passed  both  Houses 
[e  i  without  a  division ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d 
1    of  March,  1820,  the  National  Intelligencer  con- 
tained an  exulting  article,  entitled  : 

*  "The  Question  Settled." 

^       Another  paper  published  in  Baltimore,  imme- 
te'    diately  after  its  passage,  vindicated  it  as  a  per- 
petual compact,  which  could  not  be  disturbed. 


The  language  is  so  clear  and  strong  that  I  will 
read  it : 

"  It  is  true,  the  Compromise  is  supported  only 
by  the  letter  of  the  law,  repealable  by  the  au- 
thority which  enacted  it :  but  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  give  this  law  a  moral  force  equal 
to  that  of  a  positive  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  we  do  not  hazard  anything  by  saying 
that  the  Constitution  exists  in  its  observance. 
Both  parties  have  sacrificed  much  by  concilia- 
tion. We  wish  to  see  the  compact  kept  in  good 
faith,  and  we  trust  that  a  kind  Providence  will 
open  the  way  to  relieve  us  of  an  evil  which  every 
good  citizen  deprecates  as  the  supreme  curse  of 
the  country. — Niles's  Register." 

The  distinguished  leaders  in  this  settlement 
were  all  from  the  South.  As  early  as  February, 
1819,  Louis  McLane,  of  Delaware,  had  urged  it 
upon  Congress,  "  by  some  compact  binding  upon 
all  subsequent  Legislatures."  It  was,  in  1820, 
brought  forward  and  upheld  in  the  Senate  by 
William  Pinkney,  and  passed  in  that  body  by 
the  vote  of  every  Southern  Senator  except  two, 
against  the  vote  of  every  Northern  Senator  ex- 
cept four.  The  Committee  of  Conference, 
through  which  it  finally  prevailed,  was  filled  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  with  inflexible  partisans 
of  the  South,  such  as  might  fitly  represent  the 
sentiments  of  its  President  pro  tern,  John  Grail- 
lard,  a  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  On  the 
part  of  the  House,  it  was  nominated  by  Henry 
Clay,  the  Speaker,  and  Representative  from 
Kentucky.  This  Committee,  thus  constituted, 
drawing  its  double  life  from  the  South,  was 
unanimous  in  favour  of  the  Compromise. 

The  Compromise  takes  its  life  from  the  South. 
Proposed  in  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Pinkney,  it 
was  urged  on  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  great  earnestness,  by  Mr.  Lowndes,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Mercer,  of  Virginia ;  and 
here  again  is  the  persuasive  voice  of  the  South. 
When  passed  by  Congress,  it  next  came  before 
the  President,  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  for 
his  approval,  who  did  not  sign  it  till  after  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  his  Cabinet,  in  writing, — 
composed  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  William  H. 
Crawford,  Smith  Thompson,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
and  William  Wirt — a  majority  of  whom  were 
Southern  men — that  the  prohibition  of  Slavery 
in  the  Territories  was  constitutional.  Thus  yet 
again  the  Compromise  takes  its  life  from  the 
South. 

As  the  Compromise  took  its  life  from  the 
South,  so  the  South,  in  the  judgment  of  its  own 
statesmen  at  the  time,  and  according  to  unques- 
tionable facts,  was  the  conquering  party.  It 
gained  at  once  its  darling  object,  the  admission 
of  Missouri  as  a  Slave  State ;  and  subsequently 
the  admission  of  Arkansas,  also  as  a  Slave  State. 
From  the  crushed  and  humbled  North,  it  re- 
ceived more  than  the  full  consideration  stipu- 
lated in  its  favor.  On  the  side  of  the  North  the 
contract  has  been  more  than  executed.  And 
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now  the  South  refuses  to  perform  the  part  which 
it  originally  proposed  and  assumed.  With,  the 
consideration  in  its  pocket,  it  repudiates  the  bar- 
gain which  it  forced  upon  the  country.  This, 
Sir,'  is  a  simple  statement  of  the  present 
question. 

As  late  as  1848,  in  the  discussions  of  this  body, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  who  sits  behind  me, 
(Mr.  Mason,)  while  condemning  it  in  many  as- 
pects, says : 

"  Yet  as  it  was  agreed  to  as  a  Compromise  by 
the  South  for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  I  would  be 
the  last  to  disturb  it." 

Even  this  distinguished  Senator  recognized  it 
as  an  obligation  which  he  would  not  disturb. 
And,  though  disbelieving  the  original  constitu- 
tionality of  the  arrangement,  he  was  clearly 
right.  I  know,  Sir,  that  it  is  in  form  simply  a  le- 
gislative act ;  but  as  the  Act  of  Settlement  in 
England,  declaring  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  subject  and  settling  the  succession  of  the 
crown,  has  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution,  irrepealable  by  any  common 
legislation,  so  this  act,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  its  passage,  also  by  long  ac- 
quiescence and  the  complete  performance  of  its 
conditions  by  one  party,  has  become  apart  of  our 
fundamental  law,  irrepealable  by  any  common 
legislation.  As  well  might  Congress  at  this  mo- 
ment undertake  to  overhaul  the  original  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  as  unconstitutional,  and  now,  on 
this  account,  thrust  away  that  magnificent  heri- 
tage, with  all  its  cities,  States  and  Territories, 
teeming  with  civilization.  The  Missouri  Com- 
pact, in  its  unperformed  obligations  to  freedom, 
stands  at  this  day  as  impregnable  as  the  Loui- 
siana purchase. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senators  about  me  not  to  dis- 
turb it.  I  appeal  to  the  Senators  from  Virginia, 
to  keep  inviolate  the  compact  made  in  their  be- 
half, by  James  Barbour  and  Charles  Fen- 
ton  MERCER.  I  appeal  to  the  Senators  from 
South  Carolina,  to  guard  the  work  of  John 
Gaili.ard  and  William  Lowndes.  I  appeal 
to  the  Senators  from  Maryland  to  uphold  the 
Compromise  which  elicited  the  constant  support 
0&8AMUEL  Smith,  and  was  first  triumphantly 
pressed  by  the  unsurpassed  eloquence  of  Pink- 
ney.  I  appeal  to  the  Senators  from  Delaware, 
to  maintain  the  landmark  of  freedom  in  the 
Territory  of  Louisiana,  early  espoused  by  Louis 
MoIiANE.  I  appeal  to  the  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky, not  to  repudiate  the  pledges  of  Henry 
Clav.  I  appeal  to  the  Senators  from  Alabama, 
not  to  break  the  agreement  sanctioned  by  the 
earliest  votes  in  the  Senate  of  their  late 
must  cherixhed  fellow-citizen,  William  Rufus 
Kino. 

The  fathers  of  the  Republic,  leaders  in  the 
war  of  Independence,  were  struck  with  the  in- 
OOnastenoy  of  an  appeal  for  their  own  liberties, 
while  holding  in  bondage  their  fellow-men, 
"guilty  of  a  skin  not  colored  like  their  own." 
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The  same  conviction  animated  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  whether  at  the  North  or  South.  At  a 
town  meeting,  at  Danbury,  Connecticut,  held  on 
the  12th  December,  1778,  the  following  declara- 
tion was  made : 

"  It  is  with  singular  pleasure  we  note  the 
second  article  of  the  Association,  in  which  it  is 
agreed  to  import  no  more  negro  slaves,  as  we 
cannot  but  think  it  a  palpable  absurdity  so  loud- 
ly to  complain  of  attempts  to  enslave  us,  while 
we  are  actually  enslaving  others." — Am.  Ar- 
chives, 4th  Series,  vol.  I,  p.  1038. 

The  South  responded  in  similar  strains. 
At  a  meeting  in  Darien,  Ga.,  in  1775, 
the  following  important  resolution  was  put 
forth  : 

"  To  show  the  world  that  we  are  not  influenced 
by  any  contracted  or  interested  motives,  but  by 
a  general  philanthropy  for  all  mankind,  of 
whatever  climate,  language,  or  complexion,  we 
hereby  declare  our  disapprobation  and  abhorrence 
of  the  unnatural  practice  of  Slavery,  (however 
the  uncultivated  state  of  the  country,  or  other 
specious  arguments,  may  plead  for  it,)  a  practice 
founded  in  injustice  and  cruelty,  and  highly  dan- 
gerous to  our  liberties  as  well  as  lives,  debasing 
part  of  our  fellow-creatures  below  men,  and  cor- 
rupting the  virtue  and  morals  of  the  rest,  and 
laying  the  basis  of  that  liberty  we  contend  for, 
and  which  we  pray  the  Almighty  to  continue  to 
the  latest  posterity,  upon  a  very  wrong  founda- 
tion. We,  therefore,  resolve  at  all  times  to  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  for  the  manumission  of  our 
slaves  in  this  Colony,  upon  the  most  safe  and 
equitable  footing  for  the  masters  and  themselves." 
Am.  Archives,  4th  Series,  vol.  I,  p.  1135. 

The  soul  of  Virginia,  during  this  period 
found  also  fervid  utterance  through  Jefferson, 
who,  by  his  precocious  and  immortal  words,  has 
enrolled  himself  among  the  earliest  Abolitionists 
of  the  country.  In  his  address  to  the  Virginia 
Convention  of  1774,  he  openly  avowed,  while 
vindicating  the  rights  of  British  America,  that 
"  the  abolition  of  domestic  Slavery  is  the  greatest 
object  of  desire  in  these  Colonies,  where  it  was  . 
unhappily  introduced  in  their  infant  state." 
And  then  again  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, he  embodied  sentiments,  which,  when 
practically  applied,  will  give_  freedom  to  every 
Slave  throughout  the  land.  "  We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,"  says  our  country, 
speaking  by  the  voice  of  Jefferson,  "  that  all 
men  are  created  equal — that  they  are  endowed 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
And  again,  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation, 
he  brought  forward,  as  early  as  1784,  a  resolu- 
tion to  exclude  Slavery  from  all  the  Territory 
"  ceded  or  to  be  ceded"  by  the  States  to  the 
Federal  Government,  including  the  whole  terri- 
tory now  covered  by  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and 
Alabama.  Lost  at  first  by  a  single  vote  only, 
this  measure  was  substantially  renewed  at  a  sub- 
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sequent  day,  by  a  son  of  Massachusetts,  and  in 
1787,  was  finally  confirmed  in  the  Ordinance  of 
the  North-western  Territory,  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  States. 

Thus  early  and  distinctly  do  we  discern  the 
Anti-Slavery  character  of  the  founders  of  our 
Republic,  and  their  determination  to  place  the 
National  Government  within  the  sphere  of  its 
jurisdiction,  openly,  actively,  and  perpetually  on 
the  side  of  freedom. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE  BARRE  SLAVE  CASE.* 
The  first  tried  under  the  Constitution  q/1779-80. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  learned  and  accurate  pen 
of  George  Allen,  of  Worcester,  for  the  following- 
statement.  J  regret  that  the  length  of  this  very 
able  letter  on  the  subject  prevents  its  publication 
entire  : 

This  was  the  case  of  a  negro  man  named  Wal- 
ker, belonging  to  this  town.  Quock — as  Walker 
was  commonly  called — had  been  a  slave  of  Na- 
thaniel Jennison,  a  substantial  farmer  of  Barre, 
who  still  claimed  him  as  a  slave.  The  constitu- 
tion was  ratified  in  the  spring  of  1780,  and  it 
was  now  summer,  when  a  long  day's  freedom 
was  worth  something  more  than  a  short  day's 
bondage  in  winter.  Haying  was  at  hand,  and 
Quock  was  a  rare  hand  at  haying.  About  this 
time,  William  Caldwell,  senior,  a  neighbor  of 
Jennison,  and  of  Quock,  too,  told  the  latter  that 
he  was  a  free  man,  and  offered  him  wages  if  he 
would  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  on 
his  farm — a  proposal  made  still  more  inviting  by 
the  promise  of  Caldwell  that  he  would  stand  be- 
tween him  and  harm  if  Jennison  should  punish 
him  for  being  free  Quock  loved  both  liberty 
and  the  reward  of  his  own  hard  toil,  though  he 
had  never  tasted  of  either ;  and  resolved  to  be  a 
freeman  in  Caldwell's  employ  rather  than  a  slave 
in  J ennison's.  Accordingly,  on  a  summer's  morn- 
ing, having  had  orders  the  night  before  from 
Jennison  to  be  up  betimes  and  mow  in  his  field, 
Quock  was  up  by  daybreak,  and  soon  found  his 
way  to  Caldwell's  meadow,  with  a  scythe.  After 
a  while,  Jennison  went  to  his  field  to  see  that  all 
was  well;  but  Quock  was  not  there,  nor  any  trace 
of  his  handiwork.  Jennison,  who  was  a  man  of 
sense,  quickly  cast  about  him  and  suspected  the 
whereabouts  of  the  fugitive.    He  at  once  hied 


•The  Convention  which  formed  the  constitution 
here  referred  to,  closed  its  session  on  the  2d  of  3d  month 
1780,  one  day  after  the  Pennsylvania  law  for  the  gra- 
dual abolition  of  slavery  was  signed  by  the  governor. 
The  decision,  however,  which  pronounced  negro  sla- 
very incompatible  with  the  constitution,  and  thus  ex- 
tinguished forever  the  system  in  Massachusetts,  was 
not  obtained  until  1783.  It  therefore  appears,  that 
while  Pennsylvania  has  the  the  honor  of  leading  the 
way  in  the  legislative  extinction  of  slavery,  the 
judiciary  of  Massachusetts  must  be  allowed  the  credit 
of  effecting  by  a  single  decision,  an  object  which  in 
Pennsylvania  required  an  age  to  accomplish.  Ed. 
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over  to  Caldwell's  farm,  where,  at  a  distance,  he 
soon  spied  Quock,  as  busy  in  Caldwell's  meadow 
as  he  had  ever  seen  him  in  his  own.  He  sud- 
denly stopped  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  halloed 
to  the  new-made  freeman  to  go  home!  but  Quock 
was  so  attentive  to  his  work,  or  so  engrossed  in 
contemplating  the  sweets  of  liberty,  that  he  seem- 
ed to  hear  nothing  from  a  distance.  Jennison 
having  hurried  down  the  hill,  and,  having  come 
within  sure  hailing  distance  tried  the  persuasion 
of  hard  threats ;  but  all  in  vain,  for  Quock  en- 
couraged by  Caldwell's  presence,  and  not  for- 
getting the  promise  of  a  strong  and  resolute  man 
to  stand  between  him  and  harm,  answered  never 
a  word,  but  kept  on  mowing  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  Jennison,  baffled  in  his  experi- 
ment, and  well  knowing  where  he  was,  and  with 
whom  he  had  to  do,  went  back  more  vexed  than 
he  came,  resolved  to  bide  his  time,  which,  after 
lingering,  at  last  came,  though  not  altogether  in 

the  very  shape  he  looked  for. 

***** 

How  soon  Jennison  re-assumed  his  authority 
over  Quock,  as  his  slave,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  the 
first  experiment  I  know  of  was  that  which  gave 
rise  to  the  trial  in  the  Supreme  Court,  whose  is- 
sue settled  forever  the  question  of  Slavery  in 
Massachusetts;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  so  few 
particulars  are  recorded  of  a  case  which  excited, 
at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  so  much  interest, 
and  was  followed  by  consequences  so  marked  and 
lasting.  Seventy  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
issue  was  tried  and  freedom  triumphed.  The  men 
who  witnessed  it  are  gone:  and  the  voices  of  tra- 
dition have  become  few  and  indistinct.  The  per- 
sonal narrative  already  given  is  related  on  hear- 
say, not  very  recent.  What  follows  I  take  from 
a  copy  of  the  record  of  court  obtained  several 
years  ago,  and  now  before  me,  in  the  crabbed 
and  uncouth  dialect  of  ancient  legal  barbarity. 

By  the  record  it  appears  that  "  on  the  first 
day  of  May,  A.  D.  1781,  the  said  Nathaniel, 
with  his  fist  and  a  large  stick,  which  the  said 
Nathaniel  held  in  his  hand,  the  said  Quock  did 
beat  and  bruise,  and  evilly  intreat,  and  him  the 
said  Quock,  with  force  and  arms,  did  imprison 
during  the  space  of  two  hours."  An  indictment 
was  found  at  the  September  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court  1781;  but  the  trial  did  not  take  place  till 
the  April  term  of  1783,  at  which  term  Jennison 
was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
forty  shillings,  with  costs  of  prosecution,  and  or- 
dered to  stand  committed  till  sentence  be  per- 
formed. The  record  states  that  Jennison  plead 
not  guilty,  but  does  not  indicate  the  ground  of 
his  defence,  nor  any  opinion  of  the  Court  from 
which  it  might  be  inferred.  Both,  however,  are 
briefly  stated  by  Dr.  Belknap,  in  his  correspon- 
dence with  Judge  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  in  1789, 
in  which  he  says:  "His  (Jennison's)  defence  was, 
that  the  black  was  his  slave,  and  that  the  beat- 
I  ing,  &c,  was  the  necessary  restraint  and  correc- 
'  tion  of  the  master.  This  was  answered  by  citing 
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the  clause  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights — '  All 
men  are  horn  free  and  equal.'  The  judges  and 
jury  were  of  opinion  that  he  had  no  right  to  heat 
or  imprison  the  negro."  (Collections  of  Mass., 
Hist.  Society,  vol.  iv). 

The  issue  of  the  prosecution  of  Jennison  was 
virtually  the  decision  of  the  highest  tribunal  in 
the  State,  that  Slavery  had  no  legal  existence 
in  Massachusetts;  and  its  immediate  effect  was  to 
set  free  all  who  were  then  held  in  bondage  with- 
in her  jurisdiction.  It  carried  out,  in  its  true 
idea,  the  unanimous  resolve  of  the  convention 
that  formed  the  constitution,  "that  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  shall  be  a  free  repub- 
lic." It  was  the  first  decision  on  this  continent, 
if  not  the  first  in  the  world,  which  gave  freedom 
to  the  collective  slaves  of  a  sovereign  State  where 
a  like  servitude  had  been  expressly  or  tacitly 
allowed.  Several  cases,  however,  had  occurred, 
in  other  parts  of  Massachusetts  of  slaves  suing 
their  masters  in  the  inferior  courts  for  freedom 
and  wages;  and  "the  juries  invariably  gave  their 
verdict  in  favor  of  liberty  ;"  but  the  legal  effect 
of  such  verdicts  reached  none  but  the  parties  im- 
mediately concerned. — Appendix  to  Dr.  Thomp- 
son's Semi-Centcnnial  Discourse. 


FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  8,  1854. 

The  recent  attempt  to  extend  the  area  of  sla- 
very, at  the  expense  of  national  faith,  having 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  community,  in  a 
manner  almost  if  not  altogether  unprecedented,  to 
the  craving  demands  of  the  slaveholding  interest, 
it  is  presumed  that  the  readers  of  the  Review  will 
not  consider  the  space  misapplied  which  the  Edi- 
tor has  alotted  to  this  subject.  The  experience 
of  the  last  few  years  has  furnished  ample  evi- 
dence that,  if  the  advocates  of  freedom  and  free 
institutions  expect  to  maintain  their  proper  share 
and  influence  in  the  general  government,  they 
must  make  a  stand  somewhere.  Compromises, 
in  cases  where  important  principles  are  con- 
cerned, are  always  dangerous;  and  we  can 
scarcely  fail  to  perceive  that  compromises  with 
slavery  will  not  satisfy  its  supporters  while  any 
thing  remains  for  the  friends  of  freedom  to  yield. 
The  principles  on  which  our  government  is  os- 
tensibly founded,  and  those  on  which  the  system 
of  slavery  is  erected,  being  obviously  and  irrecon- 
cileably  antagonistic,  every  concession  to  slavery 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  legislature  is  essentially 
the  admission  of  an  anomaly  into  our  social  sys- 
tem, which  impairs  its  strength  and  endangers 
il*  permanence.  We  may  talk  of  finalities  as  we 
will,  but  until  we  recognise,  in  practice  as  well 
as  in  theory,  the  principles  avowed  and  solemnly 
proclaimed  to  the  world  by  the  Congress  of  177G, 
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it  is  nugatory  to  expect  that  our  political  machine 
will  move  harmoniously  and  smoothly  along. 
While  the  jarring  elements  are  retained,  they  must 
produce  their  legitimate  effects. 

Though  it  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  the  de- 
sign of  this  periodical  to  give  countenance  to  any 
species  of  agitation  in  which  the  angry  passions 
are  called  into  action — the  whole  course  of  the 
paper  from  its  commencement  has,  indeed,  been 
studiously  pointed  in  the  opposite  direction— yet 
the  Editor  sincerely  hopes  and  desires  that  the 
expression  of  calm,  yet  firm  and  decided  opposi- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  the  Nebraska  bill  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  passed  the  Senate,  maybe  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  danger  of  its  final  passage 
remains. 


Died, — On  the  19th  of  2d  month  last,  after  a  se- 
vere illness  of  five  days'  continuance,  Content 
Russell,  a  worthy  member  of  Sandwich  Monthly 
Meeting,  (Massachusetts)  aged  76  years. 

When  favored  withintervals  of  relief  from  pain, 
she  expressed  much  gratitude  to  her  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, for  the  many  blessings  with  which  she  was 
surrounded ;  and  when  informed  by  her  physician, 
that  her  recovery  was  very  doubtful,  she  intimated 
a  belief  that  all  would  be  well,  whatever  might 
be  the  issue  of  her  disease.  Not  long  before  her 
close  she  expressed  her  assurance  that  there  was  a 
mansion  prepared  for  her. 

 At  his  residence,  with  a  lingering  disease 

of  the  heart  which  he  bore  with  christian  fortitude 
for  many  years,  Joseph  Wilson,  an  exemplary 
member  of  Richland  Monthly  Meeting,  Hamil- 
ton Co.,  Indiana,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age. 

 On  the  22d  ult.,  Mary  R.  Congdon,  a  valu- 
able member  of  Providence  Monthly  Meeting, 
wife  of  Gilbert  Congdon,  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Samuel  and  Hannah  Hopkins,  of  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Maryland,  aged  40  years. 

To  a  well  cultivated  mind,  she  united  an  ami- 
able disposition,  and  those  endearing  qualities 
which  were  felt  by  all  who  came  within  their  in- 
iluences. 

She  was  a  devoted  and  affectionate  wife,  a  fond 
and  judicious  mother,  and  it  was  in  the  bosom  of 
her  own  family  that  the  sweet  influence  of  her 
gentle  and  loving  spirit  was  peculiarly  felt  and 
appreciated  ;  yet  closely  as  she  felt  herself  bound 
to  these  objects  of  her  tender  affection,  she  was 
increasingly  engaged  to  love  and  obey  her  Sa- 
viour, and  when,  in  the  progress  of  the  final 
disease,  she  fell  lier  cud  approaching,  she  was 
mercifully  enabled  to  cast  all  her  care  upon  Him, 
and  through  the  sustaining  power  of  divine  grace, 
to  resign  herself  and  all  that  was  most  near  and 
dear  to  her  in  this  life,  to  the  keeping  of  her  hea- 
venly Father. 

 At  his  residence,  in  Chatham,  Columbia 

county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  21st  of  Seventh  month  last, 
David  Case,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age,  a  valua- 
ble member  of  Chatham  Monthly  Meeting.  He 
sustained  through  life  a  bright  Christian  charac- 
ter, and  awaited  his  final  close  with  cheerfulness- 
and  hope. 
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Died, — In  Salem,  Mass.,  on  the  9th  ult.,  AnneB., 
daughter  of  Wra.  and  Anne  Frye,  and  a  member 
of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting.  Her  illness  was  a 
lingering  and  intensely  suffering  one,  but  her 
mind  was  kept  in  great  calmness  and  patience, 
being  sustained  by  a  humble  faith  and  trust  in 
Jesus.  A  few  days  previous  to  her  death,  with 
great  composure  she  said,  "  Come,  Lord,  thy  ser- 
vant is  ready ;  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 

 At  his  father's  residence,  Farnham,  Cana- 
da East,  on  the  5th  ult.,  Thomas  Hervy,  son 
of  Benjamin  Taber,  and  grandson  of  the  late 
Charles  Taber,  in  the  22d  year  of  his  age,  a  mem- 
ber of  Farnham  Monthly  Meeting.  He  evin- 
ced much  patience  and  resignation  during  a  pain- 
ful illness,  expressing  a  belief  near  its  commence- 
ment that  he  could  not  recover,  and  that  the  pros- 
pect of  dissolution  appeared  joyous;  and  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  belief  was 
afforded  in  his  peaceful  close. 

 On  the  8th  of  Third  mo.,  1854,  Ruth,  wife 

of  James  Woody,  and  a  member  of  Sugar  Plain 
Monthly  Meeting,  Boone  county,  Indiana,  in  the 
34th  year  of  her  age. 


INDIAN  CIVILIZATION. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  reside  at 
Tunessassah,  to  be  engaged  in  managing  the 
Farm  belonging  to  the  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
family. 

Also,  a  well  qualified  Friend  to  teach  the  School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joseph  Elkinton,  377  South  2d  St., 
Thomas  Evans,  180  Arch  St. 
Philada.  2d  mo.  11th,  1854. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  IN 
AMERICA. 

The  stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at  the 
Committee-room.  Arch  si,  on  Seventh  day  evening 
Fourth  month  15th,  1854,  at  8  o'clock. 

Friends  generally,  of  both  sexes,  are  invited  to 
attend. 

4th  mo.  8th — 2t      John  Carter,  Secretary. 


WANTED. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  Friends'  Es- 
tablishment among  the  Shawnee  Indians,  are  de- 
sirous of  employing  two  young  men  to  labor  on 
the  farm,  (practical  farmers  are  desirable.)  — 
They  also  want  to  engage  a  teacher  in  the  School, 
and  a  female  to  assist  in  the  family ;  a  middle 
aged  man  and  his  wife  for  teacher  and  assistant 
in  the  family  would  be  preferable.  Application 
to  be  made  to  Simon  Hadley,  or  John  Hadley,  Jr., 
Sligo,  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  who  will  give  any  in- 
formation necessary.  Friends  of  good  character, 
and  of  religious  experience  are  desirable. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
The  Semi-Annual  Examination  will  commence 
on  Second  day  4th  mo.  10th,  and  close  on  the  fol- 
lowing Fourth  day.  Copies  of  the  order  of  Exam- 
ination may  be  procured  at  this  Office  and  at  the 
School. 

The  Summer  Term  will  commence  on  Fourth 
day  the  10th  of  Fifth  month  next.  Applications 
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for  admission  may  be  addressed  to  Jonathan  Rich- 
ards, Superintendent,  at  the  School,  or  to 

Charles  Yarnall, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
3d  mo.  35-tf.  39  Market.  St.  Philadelphia 


WEST  TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  session  of  the  school  will  commence 
on  Second  day,  the  1st  of  Fifth  month  next.  The 
pupils  will  be  conveyed  by  railroad  to  West  Ches- 
ter, where  conveyances  will  be  waiting  to  take 
them  and  their  baggage  to  the  school,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  cars,  on  Second  day, 
the  1st,  and  Third  day,  the  2d  of  Fifth  month.  The 
cars  leave  the  depot,  south  side  of  Market  street 
above  Eighteenth  street,  (formerly  Schuylkill  Fifth 
street,)  at  7J  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  4  o'clock  p.  m. 
The  agent  of  the  school  will  be  at  the  railroad  depot 
on  Secondand  Third  day  afternoons,  and  will  furnish 
pupils  with  tickets,  and  accompany  them  to  West 
Chester.  Those  who  go  by  the  morning  train  will 
be  furnished  with  tickets  by  a  person  in  attendance. 
To  those  who  procure  tickets  as  directed,  the  fare 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  school,  including  baggage, 
will  be  one  dollar,  which  will  be  charged  to  the 
scholar  at  the  school.  All  baggage  should  be  dis- 
tinctly marked  West-town,  and  with  the  name  of 
the  owner,  and  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  rail- 
road depot.  Applications  for  admission  must  be 
to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Superintendent  at  the  school, 
or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  84  Arch  st,  Phila. 

The  West-town  office  is  at  Friends'  bookstore, 
No.  84  Arch  street,  where  all  small  packages  for  the 
pupils  left  before  12  o'clock  on  the  Seventh  days, 
will  be  forwarded.  All  letters  for  pupils  and  others 
at  the  school,  should  be  sent  by  mad,  directed  to 
West-town  Boarding  School,  West  Chester  P.  0. 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Postage  should  be  pre-paid,  and 
packages  should  be  distinctly  marked  and  put  up 
in  a  secure  manner,  so  that  their  contents  will  not  be 
liable  to  be  lost  by  handling.  The  stage  will  leave 
West  Chester  during  the  Summer  session,  for  the 
school,  on  Second,  Fourth  and  Seventh  days,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  afternoon  cars  from  the  city,  and  from 
the  school  to  West  Chester  on  the  same  days,  to 
meet  the  afternoon  cars  to  Philadelphia.  The  fare 
for  each  passenger  to  and  from  West  Chester  by 
the  stage,  will  be  25  cents.  When  special  convey- 
ances at  other  times  are  provided  at  the  school, 
an  extra  charge  will  be  made. 

West-town,  Third  mo.,  1854. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL  FOR 
THE  INSANE. 
(Concluded from  page  46 1.) 

The  lowest  estimate  by  careful  enquirers  makes 
at  least  one  insane  person  for  every  thousand  of 
the  population,  so  that  while  in  1830  it  was  -uni- 
versally conceded  that  there  was  no  proper  pro- 
vision for  any  considerable  part  of  the  insane  of 
Pennsylvania — nearly  400  being  then  provided 
for — our  increase  of  population  since  that  period, 
should  give  us  at  least  1,000  additional,  while 
our  accommodations  have  been  extended  for  only 
about  500 ;  so  that  except  in  their  greatly  im- 
proved character,  we  are  really  no  nearer  pro- 
viding for  our  insane  than  we  were  in  1830. 
The  fact  that  Pennsylvania  has  within  her  li- 
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mits,  at  this  day,  not  less  than  2,500  insane,  and 
hospital  accommodations  for  only  930,  shows 
how  much  is  yet  to  be  done  in  this  great 
work. 

The  hospitable  accommodations  of  Philadel- 
phia are  not  for  that  city  alone,  but  for  a  consi- 
derable part  of  all  the  adjacent  country,  and  their 
increase  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion has  been  quite  as  disproportionate  as  those 
for  the  whole  State. 

The  State  Hospital  at  Harrisburg  is  filling  up 
so  rapidly,  that  there  is  scarce  a  doubt  that, 
within  a  year  or  two,  every  room  in  it  will  be 
occupied.  Before  this  happens,  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  public  authorities  to  make  further 
provision  for  those  afflicted  with  mental  disease 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  early  erection  of  another  State  institution 
near  Pittsburg,  would  seem  to  be  required  by 
every  dictate  of  justice,  humanity,  and  a  wise 
economy. 

The  Friends'  Asylum,  near  Frankford,  ac- 
commodates about  GO  patients,  and  rarely  has 
much  vacant  room ;  our  institution,  as  already 
remarked,  is  commonly  full ;  the  insane  depart- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse  has  now  the 
basis  of  an  excellent  institution,  and  could  rea- 
dily, with  the  facilities  there  possessed,  be  made 
a  hospital  that  would  dq  honor  to  the  community 
in  which  it  is  located.  This  last-named  institu- 
tion could  be  made  to  accommodate  most  of  the 
class  for  whom  it  is  specially  intended,  for  some 
years  to  come;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
other  institutions  named,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  constantly  increasing  numbers  from  other 
ranks  in  society,  that  are  sure  to  be  found  in  the 
wonderful  increase  of  our  population  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  the  ratio  of  which,  judging 
from  present  appearances,  must,  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  be  still  higher. 

In  a  great  metropolis,  like  Philadelphia  is  ra- 
pidly becoming,  such  a  state  of  things  should 
never  be  permitted  to  occur  as  that,  when  any  of 
her  own  citizens  are  smitten  with  such  a  disease 
as  insanity,  they  may  not  at  all  times  find  room 
in  her  own  institutions  for  its  most  prompt,  li- 
beral, and  enlightened  treatment. 

The  fact  that,  in  about  three  months  of  last 
year,  more  than  thirty  additional  patients  might 
have  been  received  here,  had  there  been  room, 
Blunts  that  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
farther  provision  for  the  insane  will  be  impera- 
tively required.  Besides,  Philadelphia  has  long 
been  recognized  as  the  great  centre  of  medical 
education  in  America,  and  with  the  very  large 
Dumber  of  students  who  annually  visit  it,  it  has 
also  been  the  resort  of  invalids  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  among  these,  in  every 
ear.  (here  has  heen  a  considerable  number  la- 
orin^'  under  mental  disease.  It  is  no  mole  than 
proper  that  all  our  institutions,  whether  for 
learning  or  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  should  be 
extensive  enough  to  accommodate  not  only  our 
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own  citizens,  but  all  from  a  distance,  who  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  whatever  advantages  our 
city  may  possess.  Hew  beneficial  visits  of  this 
description  are  in  various  ways  to  the  whole 
community,  will  be  readily  understood  by  those 
who  have  closely  investigated  the  matter. 

All  our  experience  goes  to  show  that  any  ma- 
terial extension  of  the  buildings  of  the  present 
Hospital  is  undesirable;  but  at  the  same  time,  I 
deem  it  important  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
afflicted,  that  the  increased  accommodations  that 
are  required  for  the  insane,  should  be  provided 
under  the  auspices  of  that  noble  charity, 
which,  more  than  a  century  ago,  began  the 
great  work  in  America,  and  which  has  ever  since 
conducted*  its  important  trust  in  a  manner 
to  command  the  confidence  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

The  plan  for  effecting  this  object,  which  has 
long  since  been  suggested  to  my  own  mind,  and 
which  I  now  desire  to  place  on  record,  for  the 
consideration  of  others,  is,  that  a  new  Hospital, 
replete  with  every  modern  discovery,  and  all  the 
improvements  suggested  by  a  large  experience, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  200  male  patients, 
should  be  erected  on  the  seventy  acres  of  land, 
now  comprising  the  farm  of  this  Institution,  and 
directly  west  of  its  present  inclosed  pleasure- 
grounds;  while  the  present  buildings,  with  every- 
thing included  within  our  external  wall,  should  be 
given  up  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  similar  num- 
ber of  females. 

The  tract  of  land  which  is  recommended  as 
the  site  of  the  new  hospital  is  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  such  a  purpose.  It  can  readily  be  in- 
closed, has  two  fine  groves  of  forest  trees  on  it, 
and  a  never-failing  spring  of  good  water,  pos- 
sesses remarkable  facilities  for  drainage,  and 
everything  requisite  to  give  the  most  perfect  ar- 
rangements. The  means  for  supplying  the  in- 
stitution with  water  and  gas,  could  not  be  sur- 
passed, and  altogether  facilities  would  be  given 
for  the  introduction  of  manual  labor  and  out-door 
occupation,  as  remedial  measures,  to  an  extent 
never  yet  attempted  in  this  country,  and  with 
results  which  I  feel  quite  sure  would  be  most 
gratifying  to  the  philanthropist. 

If  a  new  hospital  was  put  up  for  200  men,  as 
suggested,  and  the  present  one  retained  entirely 
for  females,  with  the  experience  now  acquired,  it 
would  be  quite  practicable  to  present  throughout, 
arrangements  which,  if  equalled  elsewhere,  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  surpassed. 

There  is  no  fear  of  our  accommodations  for  the 
insane  being  made  too  extensive  for  the  coming, 
if  for  the  existing  wants  of  our  community. 
All  that  is  requisite  to  have  them  soon  enough 
filled,  is  that  they  should  be  of  a  high  order,  and 
be  managed  with  a  liberality  and  wisdom  calcu- 
lated to  secure  the  confidence  of  that  portion  of 
the  public  who  are  disposed  to  examine  for  them- 
j  selves,  and  who  are  able  to  select  whatever  they 
I  deem  most  desirable  for  their  friends.  As  already 
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stated,  nearly  every  institution  in  the  country  is 
full,  or  rapidly  filling  up,  and  the  better  the  ac- 
commodations are  made,  and  the  more  liberal  the 
treatment,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  be,  crowded 
with  that  class  of  applicants  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  remunerate  a  hospital  for  its  advantages. 
It  is  not  sufficient,  in  a  position  like  this,  to  pro- 
vide a  tolerable  institution  and  ask  the  public  to 
fill  it,  that  it  may  improve ;  there  must  be  enter- 
prise and  liberality  enough  to  offer  a  high  stand- 
ard of  treatment  of  every  kind  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  then  trust  to  the  intelligence 
and  good  sense  of  the  community  to  appreciate, 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

If  the  two  sexes  were  separated,  as  has  been 
suggested,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital,  there  is  little  room  for  doubt,  that, 
after  the  first  year  or  two,  each  branch,  from  its 
own  income,  would  be  able  to  treat  forty  indigent 
patients  at  all  times,  without  charge,  and  to  re- 
ceive fifty  more  at  a  rate  considerably  below  the 
actual  cost  of  their  support. 

I  am  well  aware  that  such  an  arrangement  as 
has  been  recommended,  will  require  an  expendi- 
ture of  near  $250,000;  for  which  sum  every- 
thing desirable  can  be  provided.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  large  amount  to  come  from  our 
benevolent  citizens;  but  we  have  so  many  of  this 
class  among  us,  who,  fortunately  for  the  afflicted, 
have  the  ability  as  well  as  the  inclination  to  bene- 
fit them,  that  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt,  that,  if 
our  citizens,  generally,  were  as  thoroughly  con- 
vinced as  I  am  of  the  coming  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  this  measure,  and  knew,  as  I  do,  what 
a  blessing  it  would  prove  to  all  classes  in  the  com- 
munity, the  means  for  effecting  it  would  be 
promptly  and  cheerfully  supplied. 

The  average  number  of  free  patients  in  1853, 
was  37 ;  and  the  amount  expended  on  this  class, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  perfectly  re- 
stored, was  $8,542  56.  Of  the  whole  number 
of  patients  received,  sixty-three,  in  addition  to 
those  just  noticed,  were  at  rates  considerably  be- 
low the  actual  cost  of  their  support  in  the  Insti- 
tution. 

Expenditures. 
Salaries  and  Wages  of  all  kinds,  $16,330  17 


Household  Expenses,  20,220  06 

Furniture,  Fuel,  Lights,  &c,  7,619  52 
Farm,  Garden,  Grounds,  Live 

Stock,  and  Carriages,  2,381  25 

Repairs  and  Improvements,  4,273  23 

Medicines,  967  69 

Amusement  of  Patients,  597  53 

Miscellaneous,  625  34 


Total  Expenditures,  53,044  79 

Net  Receipts,  53,579  12 


Excess  of  Receipts,  534  33 
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Average  Number  of  Patients,  229 
»  Free  Patients,  37 

Average  Cost  per  Week  of  each  Patient,  4  44 
Amount  Expended  in  1853  on  Free 

Patients,  $8,542  56 

The  Thirteenth  year,  just  closed,  of  my  con- 
nection with  this  Hospital,  has  been  one  full  of 
labor  and  responsibility ;  but  in  many  respects 
offering  much  for  a  pleasant  retrospection.  The 
Institution  has  been  full  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  has  been  doing  as  much 
to  relieve  the  afflicted  as  its  capacity  and  the 
means  at  its  disposal  would  permit.  Among  its 
patients  have  been  a  large  number  of  cases  of  the 
highest  interest,  many  of  whom  will  carry  with 
them  to  their  more  or  less  distant  homes,  not  only 
good  health,  but  the  kind  remembrance  of  all 
with  whom  they  were  here  associated.  While 
we  have  had  a  freedom  from  serious  accidents, 
there  has  been  a  small  degree  of  mortality,  and  a 
general  prevalence  of  good  health  throughout  our 
household. 

I  cannot  close  this  Report  without  the  expres- 
sion of  devout  thankfulness  to  Almighty  Provi- 
dence for  his  protection,  and  for  the  blessings 
heretofore  vouchsafed  to  this  Institution,  nor 
without  again  commending  it  to  the  continued 
active  interest  of  all  the  benevolent  in  the  com- 
munity, and  asking  for  it  that  sympathy  and  aid 
which  will  elevate  its  character  and  extend  its 
field  of  usefulness. 

Thomas  S.  Kirkbride. 


Account  o/Edith  Ellen  Bryant,  of  Plymouth, 
England,  who  died  \0th  month  6th,  1852, 
aged  18  years. 

In  recording  the  decease  of  this  beloved  young 
friend,  the  remembrance  of  her  great  reluctance 
to  be  brought  into  notice  might  have  limited  us 
to  a  mere  obituary  minute.  As  it  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  uninstructive,  especially  to  those  who 
are  yet  in  the  morning  of  life,  to  peruse  some  ac- 
count of  the  gracious  dealings  of  her  Heavenly 
Father  with  her,  we  are  encouraged  to  present 
the  readers  of  the  Annual  Monitor  with  the  fol- 
lowing brief  memorial,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
animate  others  in  their  progress  towards  that 
blessed  eternity  which  dawned  so  brightly  upon 
dear  Edith  Ellen. 

She  was  born  on  the  22d  of  Fifth  month,  1834, 
and  was  a  child  of  uncommon  vivacity  and  ver- 
satility. This,  combined  with  indefatigable  earn- 
estness in  the  pursuits  of  her  active  mind,  caused 
her  to  need  more  parental  vigilance  and  care, 
than  is  required  by  most  children.  But  in  the 
warmth  of  her  affection  there  was  much  to  com- 
pensate for  this  solicitude ;  whilst  the  tender- 
ness and  sensitiveness  of  her  conscience,  her 
hatred  of  sin,  and  her  reverence  for  all  that  is 
holy,  gave  early  indications  of  the  work  of  grace 
in  her  heart,  and  held  out  fair  promise  of  her 
future  character. 
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Towards  the  conclusion  of  1850,  her  health, 
which  had  generally  been  good,  began  very  ob- 
viously to  decline.  But  long  before  this,  a  strik- 
ing change  had  been  observed  in  her  deportment; 
the  restless  energy  of  her  natural  temperament 
had  given  place  to  a  quiet  gentleness  of  spiritand 
manners,  which  seemed  little  in  keeping  with  the 
earlier  development  of  her  mind. 

About  the  end  of  the  Fifth  month,  1851,  she 
left  school,  and  joined  her  parents  and  aunt,  then 
in  London,  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting.  It 
was  intended  that  she  should  spend  a  short  time, 
afterwards,  in  visiting  some  of  the  objects  of  in- 
terest in  the  great  city.  But  a\cough  and  general 
languor  coming  on,  interfered  with  this  plan,  to 
which  she  had  looked  with  great  pleasure. 
Though  disappointed,  she  readily  acceded  to  the 
proposal  to  return  home  without  delay.  It  was 
hoped  that  entire  rest  might  soon  be  followed  by 
renewed  vigor ;  but  this  hope  was  not  realized. 
Her  loving  friends  had  to  mark  the  slow  but  cer- 
tain progress  of  disease  ;  and  it  was  touching  to 
observe  her  meek  submission  to  every  portion  of 
her  allotment,  her  general  cheerfulness,  subdued 
as  it  was  by  a  deep  seriousness,  indicating  more 
than  her  words,  the  view  she  was  taking  of  her 
own  case. 

It  was  not  till  the  Second  mouth,  1852,  that 
she  spoke  very  definitely  of  her  feelings  respect- 
ing her  illness.  When  conversing  with  her  be- 
loved aunt,  who  had  been  the  depository  of  her 
deeper  feelings  from  childhood,  she  remarked, 
that  from  the  commencement  of  her  illness  she 
had  not  felt  it  right  to  ask  either  for  life  or  death; 
adding,  "should  I  be  taken  soon,  I  should  escape 
many  trials  and  temptations,  although  I  do  not 
wish  to  have  a  choice;"  expressing  also  her  hope 
that  she  had  not  "  now  to  seek  after  resignation 
to  the  Divine  will."  She  did  not  often  allude 
to  the  future,  but  observed,  on  one  occasion,  that 
she  found  it  difficult  to  speak  of  self,  adding,  that 
her  prospect  was  "  a  bright  one,"  her  only  fear 
being  that  of  "any  lingering  of  self-righteous- 
ness." 

Being  too  weak  to  desire  any  society  beyond 
thai  of  her  own  family,  whom  she  tenderly  loved, 
she  passed  her  days  in  much  retirement.  Yet  she 
never  seemed  dull,  having  recourse  to  books  and 
work  whenever  her  strength  was  equal  to  such 
employment,  and  sometimes  would  work  on  dili- 
gently, even  beyond  her  powers,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  parting  gifts  for  her  friends.  Those  only 
who,  knew  how  this  dear  child's  lot  abounded 
with  early  blessings  could  fully  appreciate  the 
remarkable  manner  in  which,  through  a  lively 
"  ,,M'  "I'  the  perfect  love  and  wisdom  of  her  Cod 
ami  Saviour,  she  was  enabled  to  look  forward  to 
her  heavenly  inheritance  as  infinitely  more  de- 
sirable than  all  which  this  world  can  offer. 

It  was  deeply  affeutiug  to  parental  love  to  see 
her  thus  fading  away .  amj  tilcre  wcre  times, 
when,  though  her  lips  were  sealed  and  no  com- 
plaint escaped  her  tongue,  her  looks  conveyed  to 
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them  the  idea  that  she  was  passing  "  Through 
the  cloud  and  through  the  sea,"  "  Through  a 
land  of  deep  shadows;"  yet  on  being  once  asked 
if  she  was  tried  with  doubts  and  fears,  she  re- 
plied, "  I  cannot  say  I  never  have  such  feelings; 
but  they  are  not  permitted  to  harass  me  long  ; 
they  are  quickly  dispelled  by  some  comforting 
passage  of  Scripture  brought  to  my  remem- 
brance." Her  mind  was  indeed  richly  stored 
with  the  truths  of  holy  Scripture,  as  well  as 
poetry  of  a  religious  character;  and  during  the 
last  fortnight  of  her  life,  when  she  could,  without 
reserve,  speak  of  her  feelings  and  prospects,  she 
would  not  unfrequently,  instead  of  using  her  own 
words,  point  to  a  stanza  which  embodied  the 
sentiment  she  wished  to  convey. 

In  the  evening  of  the  22dof  the  Ninth  month, 
an  interview  took  place,  at  her  own  request,  with 
her  father  alone,  when  she  told  him  how  grate- 
ful she  felt  for  the  guarded  education  she  had 
received,  and  for  all  the  tender  care  her  parents 
had  bestowed  on  her,  asking  forgiveness  for  every- 
thing, whether  in  word  or  act,  by  which  she 
might  have  given  him  pain.  She  conversed  for 
half  an  hour  in  a  deeply  interesting  strain;  allud- 
ing with  perfect  composure  to  the  awful  change 
which  awaited  her,  she  said,  with  a  sweet  smile, 
that  she  had  often,  during  her  illness,  been  re- 
minded of  the  piece  which  concludes  with  the 
lines — 

"  Rear  up,  bear  on,  the  end  will  tell, 
The  dear  Lord  orders  all  things  well." 

It  was  truly  comforting  and  instructive  to  wit- 
ness the  full  submission,  the  perfect  peace,  and 
even  joy  with  which  this  youthful  Christian  was 
enabled  emphatically  to  look  beyond  the  grave. 
In  an  early  period  of  her  illness,  without  any 
special  reference  to  herself,  she  was  heard  to  say, 
with  the  shrinking  which  is  inherent  in  our  na- 
ture, "Oh!  the  grave,  the  darkness  of  the  grave, 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it."  But  now  she  could 
speak  of  it  as  if  it  would  be  merely  a  veil  between 
her  and  the  loved  ones  left  behind.  "  I  think 
nothing  of  the  grave  now,"  she  said,  "I  wish  I 
could  tell  you  how  happy,  how  exquisitely  happy 
I  am!  You  sometimes  tell  me  I  am  patient.  If 
you  ever  speak  of  it,  give  all  the  glory  where 
alone  it  is  due." 

On  Second  day,  the  4th,  the  beloved  sufferer 
was  desirous  again  to  enter  more  fully  into  her 
views  and  feelings,  but  finding  it  difficult  to  speak 
much,  her  trembling  fingers  with  a  pencil  traced 
the  following  words  :  "  I  feel  that  I  have  not  a 
doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  my  dear  Saviour's  sacri- 
fice, and  He  has  said,  'Him  that  cometh  unto  me 
I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'  I  feel  perfect  resig- 
nation to  His  will,  and  that  my  own  righteous- 
ness is  worse  than  filthy  rags."  At  another  time, 
she  remarked,  "  How  delightful  it  would  be  to 
fall  asleep  and  awake  in  Heaven  !  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  shrink  from  the  pains  of  the  body, — they 
arc  not  to  be  compared  to  what  my  Saviour  suf- 
fered for  me.    My  mind  seems  filled  with  com- 
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forting  passages  of  Scripture,  such  as,  '  G-o  in 
peace,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole.'  1 1  will 
never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.'  '  Fear  thou 
not,  for  I  am  with  thee,  be  not  dismayed,  for  I 
am  thy  God;  I  will  strengthen  thee,  yea,  I  will 
uphold  thee  by  the  right  hand  of  my  righteous- 
ness.' 'For  we  have  not  a  high -priest  who  can- 
not be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities, 
but  who  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are, 
yet  without  sin." 

On  one  occasion,  when  in  very  great  suffering, 
she  asked  her  fondly  beloved  mother  to  take  her 
into  her  arms,  and  throwing  her  own  around 
her,  she  said,  "  I  can  never  repay  thee  for  all 
thou  hast  done  for  me.  I  hope  you  do  not  wish 
to  keep  me ;  I  long  to  go."  It  was  queried, 
"But  thou  art  willing  to  wait  the  Lord's  time  ?" 
She  answered,  "  0  yes,  willing  to  wait  even 
years  in  suffering,  if  it  were  His  holy  will ;  what 
should  I  do  but  for  the  support  given  me  to  bear 
it  !  No  one  ever  entered  Heaven  more  un- 
worthy." 

Fourth  day,  the  6th,  her  last  on  earth,  when 
suffering  greatly  from  difficulty  of  breathing,  she 
asked  those  around  her,  whether  they  could  freely 
give  her  up,  and  pray  that  she  might  shortly  be 
released,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  Will. 
"Tell  me,"  she  said,  "  that  you  will  be  thankful 
when  I  am  taken,"  and,  pressing  the  hand  of  one 
who  stood  by,  she  added,  "  I  wish  I  could  tell 
you  how  much  I  love  you  all.  Oh,  the  suffering 
is  very  great ;  do  you  think  it  will  be  much 
longer  ?"  The  reply  was  net  such  as  she  desired 
to  hear,  for  to  those  present  it  appeared  as  if 
there  had  been  rather  a  revival  of  her  strength. 
She  looked  tried  for  a  few  moments,  but,  lifting 
up  her  eyes,  she  said,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine, 
0  Lord,  be  done and  after  a  few  minutes 
pause,  she  added,  "  The  words  have  been  pre- 
sented to  my  mind,  'This  day  thou  shalt  be  with 
Me  in  paradise.'  0,  joyful  thought !  I  would 
give  worlds,  if  I  possessed  them,  to  be  there.  I 
have  had  a  happy  home,  but  am  going  to  a  hap- 
pier one.  Give  the  praise  to  God,  where  alone 
it  is  due.  Oh,  the  power  and  mercy  of  the  Al- 
mighty!" 

After  this,  she  asked  for  a  pen  and  ink,  and 
although  within  a  few  hours  of  the  close,  wrote 
in  a  firm  hand  on  paper,  her  mother  and  her 
aunt's  names,  one  or  two  passages  of  Scripture, 
and  the  following  lines  : 

"Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed, 

Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are  ; 
While  on  his  breast  I  lean  my  head, 
And  breathe  my  soul  out  sweetly  there." 

Difficulty  of  breathing  again  coming  on,  she 
entreated  us  to  pray  that  her  patience  might  hold 
out  to  the  end.  Presently  she  clasped  her  hands, 
and,  with  a  heavenly  smile  lighting  up  her 
countenance,  she  exclaimed,  "  I  can  bear  it,  I 
can  bear  it,  I  can  bear.it.  It  is  only  the  body. 
Christ  has  promised  he  will  never  leave  me,  nor 
forsake  me.    Glory,  glory,  glory  !    To  be  with 
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Christ,  with  Christ,  with  Christ !"  After  this, 
she  remained  in  quiet  confidence,  pillowed  in  her 
easy  chair,  looking  from  time  to  time  sweetly  and 
steadfastly  on  those  around,  in  token  of  her  fond 
affection.  And  when,  as  it  were  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  eternity,  she  was  heard  faintly  whisper- 
ing, "Am  I  not  wonderfully  supported  !"  she 
ceased  to  breathe,  with  a  smile  yet  resting  on  her 
features.  Thus,  we  thankfully  believe,  did  she 
joyfully  realize  in  the  evening,  the  gracious  in- 
timation of  the  morning,  —  "  This  day  thou  shalt 
be  with  Me  in  paradise." — Annual  Monitor. 


IDLE  WORDS  AND  FASHIONABLE  TEA  PARTIES, 

For  every  idle  word,  it  is  said,  we  shall  have 
to  give  an  account  in  that  day  when  the  record 
of  our  lives  is  opened  for  judgment.  Then,  what 
manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be  in  all  holy 
conversation  ;  "For  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be 
justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  con- 
demned." Idle  words  are  here  considered  to  be 
those  which  are  unprofitable  and  do  not  tend  to 
edification.  It  is  said  in  the  same  connection, 
"  that  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh." 

How  many  are  there,  in  the  social  gathering, 
who  remember  that  words  are  recorded  ?  words, 
it  may  be,  lightly  spoken,  and  quickly  forgotten ; 
but,  nevertheless,  recorded,  as  "  with  a  pen  of 
iron  and  with  the  point  of  a  diamond,"  to  appear 
at  the  last  day.  Let  us  then  watch,  and  seek  to 
know  our  hearts  before  we  speak.  The  words  of 
the  pure  are  said  to  be  pleasant  words.  There 
is  no  sting  in  them,  no  heart  is  wounded  by 
them,  no  tender  conscience  troubled  by  their  re- 
membrance. 

Let  us  then  avoid  occasions  where  we  are 
likely  to  be  tempted  to  err  in  speaking;  and 
what  occasions  are  more  fruitful  in  such  errors 
than  large  evening  entertainments,  which  are 
not  unusual  even  among  those  professing  to  be 
the  disciples  of  the  self  denying,  world  re- 
nouncing faith  of  the'  Society  of  Friends  ! 

The  message  of  a  heavenly-minded  young  wo- 
man,* on  her  dying  bed,  one  who  had,  by  the 
spirit  of  Divine  grace,  been  so  instructed,  that, 
though  her  earthly  parents  and  dearest  friends 
would  have  her  educated  in  the  fashions  and 
customs  of  the  world/  and  desired  her  to  conform 
to  them,  yet  she  was  favored  to  see  their  folly 
and  unsatisfying  nature,  may  be  edifying  to  many 
besides  the  loved  one  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  "  I  wish  you  to  deliver  a 
message  from  me  to  my  beloved  sister  cousin 
Cornelia  Walker,"  (who  was  then  absent  on  a 
visit  to  her  friends  in  New  York.)  "I  wish  you 
to  tell  her  all  the  Lord  has  done  for  me.  Tell 
her  that  I  desire  her  never  again  to  participate 
in  sinful  amusements.  She  loves  me,  and  will, 
I  hope,  value  what  I  say.    Tell  her  I  requested, 

♦Caroline  E.  Smelt. 
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on  iny  death-bed,  that  she  might  never  enter  a 
theatre,  a  ball  room,  or  attend  another  fashion- 
able tea  party,  as  they  are  called.    They  are  all 
of  the  same  family,  let  who  will  say  otherwise. 
If  one  of  them  be  sinful,  they  are  all  so  ;  and  on 
that  subject  I  have  no  doubt.    I  am  also  of 
opinion  that  the. last  mentioned  are  more  so,  if 
possible,  than  either  of  the  others.    Tea  parties, 
as  generally  attended,  lead  to  more  extravagance 
and  party  spirit,  more  vanity,  more  ambition 
than  the  others.    I  have  some  knowledge  of  all ; 
I  have  been  to  many  tea  parties,  and  I  know  I 
have  never  seen  more  folly  anywbere.  The  great 
amusement  consists  in  a  display  of  luscious  deli- 
cacies, which  are  continually  carried  round,  and 
which  only  vitiate  the  stomach  and  unfit  it  for 
wholesome  food.    More  ostentation,  or  greater 
excess  of  vanity  is  never  seen  at  plays  or  balls. 
I  have  sat  for  hours,  and  not  heard  one  serious 
observation,  one  rational  idea.    On  the  contrary, 
I  have  heard  nothing  but  loud  peals  of  laughter, 
or  light  frivolous  chit-chat — perfect  levity — no- 
thing else.   I  generally  attended  with  reluctance; 
and  nothing  but  a  desire  to  conform  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  society  in  which  I  moved,  ever  in- 
duced me  to  go.    Silly  excuse  !  for  my  better 
judgment  told  me  better  things.    I  am  sorry 
that  so  many  of  our  serious  people  countenance 
these  things,  and  declaim  against  the  others. 
Tlierc  is  a  strange  inconsistency  in  this,  which 
gives  the  world  a  great  reason  to  say  what  they 
do — that  such  professors  strain  at  a  gnat  and 
swallow  a  camel.  Mother,  you  will  never,  I  hope, 
give  them  your  countenance  again,  for  you  must 
know  they  are  pernicious  to  a  growth  in  grace. 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  give  up  society — oh  no — for 
religion  is  a  social  thing.    I  wish  you  and  her  to 
keep  up  a  rational  intercourse  with  all  our  dear ! 
friends,  but  let  it  be  done  with  grateful  simpli- 1 
city. 

"  My  dear  uncle  W  will,  perhaps,  think  I 

have  made  an  unreasonable  demand  of  my  cousin, 
in  requesting  her  to  give  up  dancing;  but  he 
lovefl  me,  and  if  she  is  willing,  he  will  not  op- 
pose her.  Tell  her  that  on  a  death-bed  she  will 
be  amply  rewarded  for  all  the  self-denial  she 
puts  in  practice  now.  Oh,  mother  !  tell  her  to 
seek  an  interest  in  Christ  while  she  is  in  the 
bloom  of  life.  It  ill  becomes  those  who  name 
the  name  of  Jesus,  and  who  have  made  a  solemn 
covenant  to  be  his,  to  mix  with  the  world  and 
join  in  extravagant  volatile  and  trifling  pleasures. 
V\  e  arc  (old  we  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon; 
and  this  is  true.  They  will  find  it  so  when  they 
<  <>ine  to  die.  Oh  !  what  a  different  example 
OOghi  Christians  to  set  before  the  world!  I 
have  wondered  to  hear  the  excuses  which  some 
proKssorH  make  for  folly.  They  say  we  arc  so- 
cial beings,  that  we  require  relaxation,  <fcc. 

"  lint  thfl  Lord  abundantly  provides  for  all  his 
drar  <  liildren,  and  never  requires  more  of  them 
than  they  can  perform  ;  and  he  commands  us  not 
to  be  conformed  to  thin  world ;  to  be  holy,  as  he 


is  holy.  What  has  the  great  apostle  said  ?  Be 
ye  therefore  followers  of  God.  As  ye  have  there- 
fore received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk  in 
him,  rooted  and  built  up  in  him,  and  established 
in  the  faith  as  ye  have  been  taught,  abounding 
therein  in  thanksgiving.'  I  am  not  unhappy 
about  my  cousin ;  but  I  feel  anxious  that  she 
should  know  these  things,  and  lay  them  to  heart 
speedily.  She  is  almost  a  year  older  than  I  am, 
and  by  this  time  has  seen  enough  of  the  world  to 
know  that  all  its  joys  are  transitory  and  unsatis- 
fying. To  a  bed  of  death  she  will  have  to  come, 
and  after  that  the  judgment.  Tell  her  that  if 
she  embraces  the  gospel  of  Christ,  in  all  its  purity, 
she  will  have  nothing  to  fear.  No,  it  is  sweet  to 
die;  death  is  a  pleasant  friend — the  gate  to 
heaven.  I  long  to  meet  death ;  but  still  I  am 
willing  to  wait  until  I  have  finished  the  work  ap- 
pointed for  me  to  do.  Tell  her  I  loved  her  much ; 
we  were  brought  up  as  twin  sisters ;  we  lived  in 
delightful  harmony  together.  Oh,  that  all  chil- 
dred  could  love  one  another  as  we  did  !" 

On  another  occasion  she  addressed  some  of 
her  young  friends,  who  entered  her  room.  "  You 
see  before  you  a  young,  timid,  delicate  female, 
not  yet  seventeen  years  old ;  the  only  child  of 
my  beloved  parents;  surrounded  with  all  the 
comforts  of  life ;  nurtured  with  peculiar  tender- 
ness in  the  bosom  of  parental  affection,  from  my 
earliest  infancy,  and  always  sheltered  from  the 
rude  blasts  of  misfortune;  blessed  with  the  friend- 
ship of  an  extensive  acquaintance,  and  beloved 
by  all  my  dear  relations.  I  could  add  many  other 
considerations  calculated  to  attach  me  to  this 
world;  but  I  can  say  with  holy  joy,  farewell  to 
all !  yea,  I  desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  far  better.    I  am  going  to  my  Redeem- 
er's kingdom ;  his  arms  are  open  to  receive  me. 
0 !  the  incalculable  benefits  resulting  from  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  the  once  crucified,  but  now 
gloriously  exalted  Son  of  God  !    What  but  this, 
my  young  friends,  could  sustain  me  in  this  try- 
ing hour  ?    0  !  my  dear  young  friends,  allow  me 
to  entreat  you  to  embrace  this  religion.    To  a 
bed  of  death  you  will  all  have  to  come;  and  at 
the  bar  of  judgment  you  will  have  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  deeds  done  by  you  in  this  world; 
and  if  the  Saviour  is  not  then  your  friend,  I 
tremble  to  think  of  your  fate.    0  !  close  with 
the  offers  of  mercy.    Now  is  the  accepted  time ; 
to-day  is  the  day  of  salvation." 


There  never  was  any  heart  truly  great  and 
generous  that  was  not  also  tender  and  compas- 
sionate. It  is  this  noble  quality  which  makes 
all  men  to  be  of  one  kind;  for  every  man  would 
be  a  distinct  species  to  himself,  were  there  no 
sympathy  among  individuals.  Anon. 


e  misfortunes  of  our  early  age  prepare  man 
for  entering  into  life.  St.  Pierre. 
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MUSICAL  MICE. 

The  editor  of  the  Portland  State  of  Maine 
states  that  about  three  weeks  ago  the  night  com- 
positors of  that  office  were  disturbed  by  certain 
musical  sounds  which  seemed  to  come  from  the 
walls  or  from  behind  their  cases.  Sometimes  it 
would  be  heard  in  a  low  murmuring  tone  one 
side  of  the  room,  and  be  responded  to  in  a  lively 
chirrup  from  the  other.  The  compositors  soon 
began  to  like  the  music,  which  resembled  some- 
what the  softer  notes  of  the  canary  bird,  with  a 
prolonged  warble  at  the  close,  and  learned  to 
walk  softly  about  the  room,  so  that  the  perform- 
ance should  not  be  interrupted.  One  night  the 
serenaders  appeared  before  them  in  the  shape 
of  two  small  mice.  They  were  kindly  greeted, 
and  condescended  to  partake  of  the  crackers  and 
cheese  which  were  offered  them.  They  became 
on  each  succeeding  night  more  familiar  and  more 
musical,  and  now  every  night  "  they  sit  and  sing, 
and  cheer  the  hearts  of  those  who  tarry  at  the 
case,  or  work  upon  the  forms,  after  the  great 
mass  of  the  city's  population  are  asleep."  They 
seem  to  delight  in  watching  the  foreman  as  he 
makes  up  his  form,  and  become  silent  only  when 
the  lights  are  put  out  for  the  night.  The  mice 
are  apparently  of  the  common  species,  their  co- 
lor an  ashy  brown,  inclining  if  anything  to  a 
lighter  shade  than  ordinary,  with  short,  plump 
bodies  and  delicate  limbs. 

In  olden  time,  when  the  doctrine  of  metem- 
psychosis was  in  vogue,  it  would  have  been  be- 
lieved that  these  little  mice  had  at  some  previous 
day  existed  on  earth  in  the  form  of  a  Jenny  Lind 
and  Otto  Goldschmidt,  and  that  so  deeply  was 
the  love  of  art  implanted  in  their  souls  that  they 
retained,  even  after  death  and  transformation,  a 
portion  of  that  talent  which  had  delighted  men 
in  other  days. 


A  MEMORIAL  OF  JOHN  WOOLMAN. 

BY  B.  BARTON. 

There  is  glory  to  me  in  thy  name, 

Meek  follower  of  Bethlehem's  Child  ! 
More  touching  by  far  than  the  splendors  of  fame, 

With  which  the  vain  world  is  beguil'd  : — 
'Tis  the  glory  of  goodness,  the  praise  of  the  just, 
Which  outlives  even  death,  and  is  fragrant  in  dust. 

The  warrior  may  win  for  his  brow 

The  proud  victor  chaplet  of  bay; 
But  innocent  blood  sheds  a  stain  on  the  bough, 

And  steals  all  its  verdure  away  ; 
"While  humanity  turns  from  the  pageant  aside, 
By  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  others  supplied. 

Success  on  the  hard  may  bestow 

The  myrtle-wreath,  meed  of  his  lays  , 

And  brightly  and  gaily  that  trophy  may  glow 
In  the  sunshine  of  popular  praise: 

But  if  virtue  have  turn'd  from  his  page  with  disgust, 

Soon,  soon  shall  the  trophy  surrender  its  trust. 

A  king  in  his  crown  may  rejoice, 

And  rank  of  its  titles  be  proud  ; 
The  singer  exult  in  the  charms  of  his  voice, 

And  pomp  in  the  gaze  of  a  crowd; 
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And  the  martyr  of  wealth,  rendered  poor  by  his  store, 
Be  bowed  to  by  those  who  his  idol  adore. 

Yet  the  king  must  descend  from  his  throne, 

When  the  day  of  Jehovah  shall  come  ; 
And  titles  be  trustless,  and  pomp  stand  alone, 

And  the  voice  of  the  singer  be  dumb; 
And  Mammon,  once  worshipp'd,  be  loath'd  and  ab- 
horr'd, 

In  the  just  and  the  terrible  day  of  The  Lord. 

Then  who  with  acceptance  shall  stand 

In  the  presence  of  glory  and  light, 
Having  palm-branch,  or  censer,  or  harp  in  the  hand, 

And  array'd  in  apparel  of  white, 
While  that  volume  its  awful  contents  shall  reveal, 
Which  the  Lion  of  Judah  alone  can  unseal  ? 

Even  they  who  through  great  tribulation 

Have  worshipp'd  the  holy  I  AM  ! 
Whose  spiritual  garments  are  pure  by  lavation 

In  the  all-cleansing  blood  of  The  Lamb  ! 
'Tis  these,  and  these  only,  by  day  and  by  night, 
Shall  kneel  in  his  temple,  and  stand  in  His  sfght. 

From  them  must  the  chorus  ascend 

Which  shall  peal  through  the  confines  of  space, 
Of  "  Holy!  thrice  holy!  and  praise  without  end 

Unto  God  for  the  gift  of  His  Grace  ; — 
And  praise  to  The  Lamb,  who  for  mortals  was  slain, 
Yet  liveth  for  ever  and  ever  to  reign!" 

In  that  heavenly  and  heart-thrilling  song, 

O  Woolman  !  can  silence  be  thine  ? 
Or  wilt  thou  not  join  with  the  jubilant  throng 

In  Hosannas  to  glory  divine '{ 
Even  such  the  fruition  faith  whispers  for  thee, 
Nor  happier,  nor  holier  could  recompense  be. 

For,  since  those  miraculous  days 

When  marvellous  wonders  were  rife, 
When  the  blind  gazed  with  joy,  and  the  dumb  sang 
with  praise, 

And  the  dead  were  restored  unto  life — 
I  know  not  of  one  whom  my  heart  could  allow 
More  worthy  the  name  of  Apostle  than  thou. 

Though  not  upon  thee  were  outpour'd 

The  gifts  of  that  primitive  age, 
When  wonders  and  signs  spake  the  power  of  The 
Lord, 

And  baffled  priest,  monarch,  and  sage  

In  the  heart's  secret  temple  an  altar  was  thine, 
And  a  priesthood  was  given  in  the  innermost  shrine. 

Not  to  outward  and  visible  sense 

Did  that  priesthood  or  altar  appeal  ; 
Yet  pure  were  the  oracles  utter'd  from  thence 

And  stamp'd  with  a  questionless  seal  ; 
A  seal  which  their  spirits  who  felt  them  confest, 
By  the  power  of  thy  Crucified  Master  imprest. 

His  glory  alone  was  thy  aim, 

His  kingdom's  advance  was  thy  scope; 
And  the  cross  which  He  bore,  with  its  suffering  and 
shame, 

The  object  and  end  of  thy  hope  ; 
By  faith  in  this  hope  was  thy  spirit  sustain'd  ; 
Through  that  cross  was  the  crown  of  apostleship 
gain'd. 

Then  well  may  I  think  of  thy  name, 

Meek  follower  of  Bethlehem's  Child  ! 
As  enwreath'd  with  a  glory  more  touching  than  fame, 

By  which  the  vain  world  is  beguil'd; 
That  glory  by  Christ  and  his  gospel  made  known, 
Which  proclaims  not  thy  praise,  but  thy  Master's 
alone  ! 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  British  steamship 
Africa  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  28th  Tilt.,  and 
the  Canada,  at  Halifax,  on  the  29th,  bringing  Liv- 
erpool dates  to  the  11th  and  18th  ult.  respectively. 
Both  flour  and  cotton  were  dull  in  the  Liverpool 
market,  and  declining  in  prices. 

New  propositions  for  peace  had  been  made  by 
the  Russian  Emperor,  but  they  were  deemed  in- 
admissible by  the  Allies.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon 
had  notified  the  British  merchants  at  Riga,  that  in 
the  event  of  war,  all  Russian  produce  will  be  lia- 
ble to  capture  and  confiscation,  even  if  it  be  the 
bona  fide  properly  of  British  subjects  domiciled  in 
Russia,  and  be  shipped  in  neutral  vessels.  The 
first  division  of  the  British  fleet  destined  for  the 
Baltic,  sailed  for  its  destination  on  the  1 1th  ult., 
under  the  command  of  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Napier. 

There  had  been  no  further  fighting  in  the  valley 
of  the  Danube.  It  was  reported  that  the  Russians 
were  withdrawing  their  forces  from  Kalafat,  and 
were  marching  towards  the  Schyl. 

The  hospitals  in  Wallachia  for  the  Russian 
troops  are  represented  as  being  excessively 
crowded.  The  troops  have  suffered  greatly  from 
the  hardships  incurred  in  their  long  marches 
through  a  wretched  country,  without  shelter,  fire 
or  food,  and  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  were 
entertained  on  the  prospect  of  the  approaching 
spring,  at  all  times  dangerous  to  new  comers,  but 
now  rendered  doubly  fearful  by  famine. 

Energetic  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  Greeks  have  been  adopted 
both  by  the  Turkish  government  and  the  Allies. 

France. — A  bill  authorizing  the  loan  of  250, 
000,000  francs  has  been  unanimously  voted  by  the 
Legislature. 

It  is  said  that  should  circumstances  require  it, 
the  French  force  in  the  East  will  exceed  100,000 
men. 

Spain. — Spanish  papers  state  that  the  insurgent 
chief,  Col.  Latorre,  had  been  captured  near  the 
French  frontier,  and,  after  undergoing  an  exami- 
nation, was  led  out  and  shot.  General  Concha 
had  arrived  at  Paris.  The  remainder  of  the 
Saragossa  insurgents  had  found  their  way  to 
France,  and  the  revolt  was  completely  at  an  end. 
Turgot,  the  French  minister  at  Madrid,  had  been 
recalled. 

Italy. — Advices  to  the  7lh  ult.  mention  that  the 
Austrians  were  evacuating  the  military  hospitals, 
and  transporting  their  sick  to  the  provinces  be- 
yond the  Po,  Disturbances  had  taken  place  at 
Fabriauo,  a  small  town  near  Ancona.  400  or  500 
peasants  having  entered  the  town  and  plundered 
the  bakers'  and  other  shops.  Several  companies 
of  Austrian  soldiers  repressed  the  disorder.  A 
number  of  the  peasants  were  arrested,  and  it  was 
believed  some  of  (hem  would  be  shot.  On  the 
railroad  between  Bologna  and  Modena,  also,  a 
disturbance  took  place  among  the  workmen,  but 
was  suppressed  by  the  Austrians. 

China. — The  reports  from  China  are  contradic- 
tor)-. One  account  states  that  Tien-tsien  (the 
seaport  of  Pekin)  was  in  the  possession  of  the  in- 
surgents, and  that  Pekin  was  closely  invested  ; 
while  another  account  says  that  the  insurgents 
w  ere  u.akinj  little  progress,  and  that  Shanghai 
would  probably  soon  be  retaken  by  the  Impe- 
rialists. 


Rio  Janeiro. — Accounts  from  Rio  Janeiro  state 
that  the  Brazilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  had 
issued  a  circular  to  the  diplomatic  body,  in  which 
it  was  declared  that  the  empire  of  Brazil,  in  view 
of  the  condition  of  the  Oriental  Republic,  and 
based  on  the  convention  of  1828,  and  the  treaties 
of  1852,  was  determined  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  that  Republic.  It  was  said  that  Montevideo 
would  be  occupied  by  4,000  men. 

Buenos  Ayres. — Accounts  of  1st  month  29th, 
state  that  Urquisas  has  been  re-elected  and  re- 
installed as  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Entre 
Rios.  From  this  it  would  appear  probable  that 
he  intended  to  decline  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic. 

The  Government  of  Montevideo  has  publish- 
ed a  decree,  opening  all  the  navigable  rivers  of 
that  republic  to  the  vessels  and  commerce  of  all 
nations,  subject  only  to  the  same  policy  and  cus- 
tom-house regulations  as  the  national  vessels  of 
Montevideo. 

Mexico. — Santa  Anna  has  despatched  2,000 
troops  to  quell  the  insurrection  under  Alvarez, 
and  has  closed  the  port  of  Acapulco. 

Peru. — Gen.  Castilla,  at  Areqnipa.  had  pro- 
claimed himself  chief  of  the  revolutionary  party. 
He  had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  Huancayo, 
after  one  successful  battle  near  that  point. 

Government  troops,  under  Gen.  Moran  and 
Gen.  Pazel  were  within  a  few  leagues  of  Are- 
quipa,  which  is  said  to  be  well  defended  by  Car- 
risles.  The  Bolivian  army  were  encamped  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  borders  in  their  own  terri- 
tory.   Yellow  fever  was  very  fatal  in  Callao. 

Isthmus  of  Panama. — The  steamship  Ohio, 
from  Aspinwall,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  28th 
ult.    She  left  Aspinwall  on  the  1 8th  ult. 

The  Isthmus  was  perfectly  healthy.  An  agent 
had  been  sent  by  the  government  of  New  Grana- 
da to  adjust  permanently  all  matters  in  dispute 
between  the  Railroad  Company  and  the  Govern- 
ment, including  the  settlement  of  capitation  and 
other  taxes. 

Guatemala  continued  in  a  very  disturbed  state, 
in  consequence  of  the  war  with  Honduras. 

Domestic. — Congress. — Little  business  of  gene- 
ral interest  was  transacted  by  either  House  of 
Congress  during  the  past  week. 

A  large  number  of  petitions  and  memorials  on 
various  subjects  were  presented. 

Pennsylvania  Legislature. — In  the  Senate, 
the  bill  making  an  appropriation  for  the  school  for 
idiotic  children,  at  Germantown,  was  passed  on 
the  28th  ult.  On  the  29th,  the  House  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  was  taken 
up,  and,  after  various  motions  to  amend,  the  bill 
which  had  already  passed  the  Senate,  was  sub- 
stituted and  the  bill  then  passed  finally — yeas  21, 
nays  12. 

The  bill  amending  the  School  law  was  also 
passed.  On  the  31st  a  joint  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate,  providing  for  a  final  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Legislature  on  the  18th  inst. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  number  of 
bills  of  no  general  interest  were  passed.  The 
bill  for  the  sale  of  the  public  works  of  the  State 
was  discussedfor  a  portion  of  each  day,  and  is 
still  pending. 
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CONSIDERATIONS  ON  TRUE  HARMONY. 

Under-  the  humbling  dispensations  of  the 
Father  of  mercies,  I  have  felt  an  inward  labor 
for  the  good  of  my  fellow  creatures,  and  a  con- 
cern that  the  holy  Spirit,  which  alone  can  re- 
store mankind  to  a  state  of  true  harmony,  may 
with  singleness  of  heart  be  waited  for  and 
followed. 

I  trust  there  are  many  under  that  visitation, 
which,  if  faithfully  attended  to,  will  make  them 
quick  of  understanding  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  qualify  them  with  firmness  to  be  true  pat- 
terns of  the  Christian  life,  who,  in  living  and 
walking,  may  hold  forth  an  invitation  to  others, 
to  come  out  of  the  entanglements  of  the  spirit  of 
this  world. 

That  which  I  feel  first  to  express  is,  a  care  for 
those  who  are  in  circumstances  which  appear  .dif- 
ficult, with  respect  to  supporting  their  families 
in  a  way  answerable  to  pure  wisdom,  that  they 
may  not  be  discouraged,  but  remember  that  in 
humbly  obeying  the  leading  of  Christ,  he  own- 
eth  us  as  his  friends  ;  "  Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye 
do  whatsoever  -I  command  you;"  and  to 'be  a 
friend  to  Christ,  is  to  be  united  to  him  who  has 
all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  ;  and  though  a 
■woman  may  forget  her  sucking  child,  yet  will  he 
not  forget  his  faithful  ones. 

The  condition  of  many  who  dwell  in  cities  has 
often  affected  me  with  a  brotherly  sympathy,  at- 
tended with  a  desire  that  resignation  may  be 
labored  for ;  and  where  the  holy  Leader  directeth 
to  a  country  life  or  some  change  of  employ,  he 
may  be  faithfully  followed  ;  for  under  the  refin- 
ing hand  of  the  Lord,  I  have  seen  that  the  in- 
habitants of  some  cities  are  greatly  increased 
through  some  branches  of  business  which  his 
holy  spirit  doth  not  lead  into,  and  that  being  en- 
tangled in  these  things,  tends  to  bring  a  cloud 


over  the  minds  of  people  convinced  of  the  lead- 
ings of  this  holy  Leader,  and  obstructs  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

If  we  indulge  a  desire  to  imitate  our  neigh- 
bors in  those  things  which  harmonize  not  with 
the  true  Christian  walking,  these  entanglements 
may  hold  fast  to  us,  and  some  who  in  an  awaken- 
ing time,  feel  tender  scruples  with  respect  to 
their  manner  of  life,  may  look  on  the  example  of 
others  more  noted  in  the  church,  who  yet  may 
not  be  refined  from  every  degree  of  dross  ;  and 
by  looking  on  these  examples,  and  desiring  to 
support  their  families  in  a  way  pleasant  to  the 
natural  mind,  there  may  be  danger  of  the  world- 
ly wisdom  gaining  strength  in  them,  and  of  their 
departing  from  that  pure  feeling  of  Truth,  which 
if  faithfully  attended  to,  would  teach  content- 
ment in  the  Divine  will,  even  in  a  very  low 
estate. 

One  formerly  speaking  on  the  profitableness  of 
true  humility,  saith,  "  He  that  troubles  not  him- 
self with  anxious  thoughts  for  more  than  is  ne- 
cessary, lives  little  less  than  the  life  of  angels; 
whilst  by  a  mind  content  with  little,  he  imitates 
their  want  of  nothing."  (Cave's  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity, page  31.) 

"  It  is  not  enough,"  says  Tertullian,  "  that  a 
Christian  be  chaste  and  modest,  but  he  must  ap- 
pear  to  be  so  :  a  virtue  of  which  he  should  have 
so  great  a  store,  that  it  should  flow  from  his  mind 
upon  his  habit,  and  break  from  the  retirements 
of  his  conscience,  into  the  superficies  of  his  life." 
(Same  book,  page  43.) 

Though  the  change  from  day  to  night,  is  by  a 
motion  so  gradual  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived, 
yet  when  night  is  come  we  behold  it  very  differ- 
ent from  the  day ;  and  thus  as  people  become 
wise  in  their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own 
sight,  customs  rise  up  from  the  spirit  of  this 
world,  and  spread  by  little  and  little,  until  a  de- 
parture from  the  simplicity  that  there  is  in 
Christ,  becomes  as  distinguishable  as  light  from 
darkness,  to  such  who  are  crucified  to  the  world. 

Our  holy  Shepherd,  to  encourage  his  flock  in 
firmness  and  perseverance,  reminds  them  of  his 
love  for  them ;  "  As  the  Father  hath  loved  me, 
so  have  I  loved  you  ;  continue  ye  in  my  love ;" 
and  in  another  place  he  graciously  points  out  the 
danger  of  departing  therefrom,  by  going  into  un- 
suitable employments.  This  he  represents  in 
the  similitude  of  offence  from  that  useful  active- 
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member,  the  hand ;  and  to  fix  the  instruction  the 
deeper,  he  names  the  right  hand  ;  "  If  thy  right 
hand  offend  thee  cut  it  off  and  cast  it  from  thee:" 
If  thou  feelest  offence  in  thy  employment,  hum- 
bly follow  him  who  leads  into  all  Truth,  and  is  a 
strong  and  faithful  friend  to  those  who  are  re- 
signed to  him. 

Again,  he  points  out  those  things  which  ap- 
pearing pleasant  to  the  natural  mind,  are  not 
best  for  us,  in  the  similitude  of  offence  from  the 
eye ;  "  If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee  pluck  it  out, 
and  cast  it  from  thee."  To  pluck  out  the  eye, 
or  cut  off  the  hand,  is  attended  with  sharp  pain; 
and  how  precious  is  the  instruction  which  our 
Redeemer  thus  opens  to  us,  that  we  may  not 
faint  under  the  most  painful  trials,  but  put  our 
kxtth,  m  hini,  everi  in  him  who  sent  an  angel  to 
feed  Elijah  "in  the  wilderness;  who  fed  a  multi- 
tude with  a  few  barley  loaves,  and  is  now  as  at- 
tentive to  the  wants  of  the  people  as  ever. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  represents  the  unright- 
eous doings  of  the  Israelites  towards  the  poor, 
as  the  fruits  of  an  effeminate  life  ;  "  As  for  my 
people,  children  are  their  oppressors,  and  women 
rule  over  them  ;  what  mean  ye  that  ye  beat  my 
people  to  pieces,  and  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor, 
saith  the  Lord  God."  Then  he  mentions  the 
haughtiness  of  the  daughters  of  Sion,  and  enu- 
merates many  ornaments  as  instances  of  their 
vanity,  to  uphold  which,  the  poor  were  so  hardly 
dealt  with,  that  he  sets  forth  their  poverty,  their 
leanness  and  inability  to  help  themselves,  in  the 
similitude  of  a  man  maimed  by  violence  or 
"beaten  to  pieces,"  and  forced  to  endure  the 
painful  operation  of  having  his  face  gradually 
worn  away  in  the  manner  of  grinding. 

I  may  here  add,  that  at  times,  when  I  have 
felt  true  love  open  in  my  heart  towards  my  fel- 
low-creatures, and  been  engaged  in  weighty  con- 
versation in  the  cause  of  righteousness,  the  in- 
structions I  have  received  under  these  exercises, 
in  regard  to  the  true  use  of  the  outward  gifts  of 
God,  have  made  deep  and  lasting  impressions  on 
my  mind. 

I  have  beheld  how  the  desire  to  provide 
wealth,  and  to  uphold  a  delicate  life  hath  griev- 
ously entangled  many,  and  been  like  snares  to 
their  offspring ;  and  though  some  have  been  af- 
fected with  a  sense  of  their  difficulties,  and  ap- 
peared desirous  at  times  to  be  helped  out  of 
them  ;  yet  for  want  of  abiding  under  the  humb- 
ling power  of  Truth,  they  have  continued  in 
these  entanglements  ;  for  in  remaining  conforma- 
ble to  this  world,  and  giving  way  to  a  delicate 
life,  this  expensive  way  of  living,  in  parents  and 
in  children,  hath  called  for  a  large  supply,  and 
in  answering  this  call  "  the  faces  of  the  poor  " 
lieen  ground  away  and  made  thin  through 
hard  dealing. 

There  is  balm,  there  is  a  physician ;  and  O 
what  longings  do  I  feel  that  wc  may  embrace  the 
means  appointed  for  our  healing;  know  that  re- 
moved which  now  ministers  cause  for  the  cries 


of  many  people  to  ascend  to  heaven  against  their 
oppressors,  and  that  we  may  see  the  true  har- 
mony restored. 

Behold  "  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity."  The  na- 
ture of  this  unity  is  thus  opened  by  the  apostle ; 
"  If  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  He  [God]  is  in  the 
light,  we  shall  have  fellowship  one  with  another, 
and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  cleanseth 
us  from  all  sin." 

The  land  maybe  polluted  with  innocent  blood,, 
which  like  the  blood  of  Abel  may  cry  to  the 
Almighty ;  but  those  who  "  walk  in  the  light  as 
Christ  is  in  the  light,"  they  know  the  "Lamb of 
God,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 

Walking  is  a  phrase  frequently  used  in  Scrip- 
ture to  represent  our  jojirney  through  life,  a»d 
appears  to  comprehend  the  various  affairs  and 
transactions  properly  relating  to  our  being  in  this 
world.  ' 

Christ  being  the  light  dwells  always  in  the 
light ;  and  if  our  walking  be  thus,  and»in  every 
affair  and  concern  we  faithfully  follow  this  divine 
Leader,  he  preserves  from  giving  just  cause  for 
any  to  quarrel  with  us  ;  and  where  this  founda- 
tion is  laid  and  mutually  kept  to,  by  families 
conversant  with  each  other,  the  way  is  open 
for  those  comforts  in  society,  which  our  heavenly 
Father  intends  as  a  part  of  our  happiness  in  this 
world  ;  and  we  may  experience  the  goodness  and 
pleasantness  of  dwelling  together  in  unity.  But 
where  ways  of  living  take  place  which  tend  to 
oppression,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  people 
do  that  to  others  which  they  know  would  not  be 
acceptable  to  themselves,  either  in  exercising  an 
absolute  power  over  them,  or  otherwise  laying  on 
them  inequitable  burdens  ;  here  a  fear  lest  that 
measure  should  be  meted  to  them,  which  they 
have  measured  to  others,  incites  a  care  to  support 
that  by  craft  and  cunning  devices,  which  stands 
not  on  the  firm  foundation  of  righteousness  :  thus 
the  harmony  of  society  is  broken,  and  from  hence 
commotions  and  wars  do  frequently  arise  in  the 
world. 

"  Come  out  of  Babylon  my  people,  that  ye  be  i 
not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not 
of  her  plagues."  This  Babel,  or  Babylon,  was 
built  in  the  spirit  of  self-exaltation  :  "  Let  us 
build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach 
to  heaven,  and  let  us  make  us  a  name."  In  de- 
parting from  an  humble  trust  in  God,  and  in  fol- 
lowing a  selfish  spirit,  people  have  intentions  to 
get  the  upper-hand  of  their  fellow-creatures,  pri- 
vately meditate  on  means  to  obtain  their  ends, 
and  have  a  language  in  their  hearts  which  is 
hard  to  understand.  In  Babel  the  language  is 
confounded. 

It  is  remarkable  in  this  call,  that  the  language 
from  the  Father  of  mercies  is,  "  my  people," 
"  Come  out  of  Babylon  my  people  \"  Thus  ten- 
der his  mercies  are  toward  us  in  an  imperfect 
state  ;  and  as  wc  faithfully  attend  to  the  call,  the 
path  of  righteousness  is  more  and  more  opened  ; 
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cravings  which  have  not  their  foundation  in  pure 
wisdom,  more  and  more  cease;  and  in  an  inward 
purity  of  heart,  we  experience  a  restoration  of 
that  which  was  lost  at  Babel,  represented  by  the 
inspired  prophet,  iu  the  "  returning  of  a  pure 
language." 

Happy  for  those  who  humbly  attend  to  the 
call,  "  Come  out  of  Babylon  my  people."  For 
though  in  going  forth  we  may  meet  with  trials, 
which  for  a  time  may  be  painful,  yet  as  we  bow 
in  true  humility  and  continue  in  it,  an  evidence 
is  felt  that  G-od  only  is  wise ;  and  that  in  wean- 
ing us  from  all  that  is  selfish,  he  prepares  the 
way  to  a  quiet  habitation  where  all  our  desires 
are  bounded  by  his  wisdom.  An  exercise  of 
spirit  attends  me,  that  we  who  are  convinced  of 
the  pure  leadings  of  Truth,  may  bow  in  the 
deepest  reverence,  and  so  watchfully  regard  this 
leader,  that  many  who  are  grievously  entangled 
in  a  wilderness  of  vain  customs,  may  look  upon 
us  and  be  instructed.  And  0  that  such  who 
have  plenty  of  this  world's  goods,  may  be  faith- 
ful in  that  with  which  they  are  entrusted,  and 
example  others  in  the  true  Christian  walking. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  speaking  on  worldly  great- 
ness, compares  himself  to  one  waiting  and  at- 
tending on  a  company  at  dinner :  "  Whether  is 
greater,  he  that  sitteth  at  meat  or  he  that  ser- 
veth  ?  Is  not  he  that  sitteth  at  meat  ?  but  I  am 
amongst  you  as  he  that  serveth." 

Thus  in  a  world  greatly  disordered,  where  men 
aspiring  to  outward  greatness  are  wont  to  oppress 
others  to  support  their  designs,  he  who  was  of 
the  highest  descent,  being  the  Son  of  G-od,  and 
greater  than  any  amongst  the  greatest  families  of 
men,  by  his  example  and  doctrines  foreclosed  his 
followers  from  claiming  any  show  of  outward 
greatness,  and  from  any  supposed  superiority  in 
themselves,  or  derived  from  their  ancestors. 

He  who  was  greater  than  earthly  princes,  was 
not  only  meek  and  low  of  heart,  but  his  outward 
appearance  was  plain  and  lowly,  and  free  from 
every  stain  of  the  spirit  of  this  world. 

Such  was  the  example  of  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer, of  whom  the  beloved  disciple  said,  "He 
that  saith  he  abideth  in  him,  ought  himself  also 
so  to  walk  even  as  He  walked." — John  Wool- 
man. 


WILLIAM  FORSTER. 

The  late  William  Forster  was  born  at  Totten- 
ham, in  Middlesex,  on  the  23d  of  March,  1784. 
His  parents  being  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  he  was  educated  in  the  principles  of 
that  religious  denomination/  We  are  unable  to 
collect  any  materials  illustrative  of  this  portion 
of  his  life  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  entertained 
a  sincere  and  intelligent  preference  for  the 
opinions  and  practices  of  the  religious  body  with 
which  he  was  early  associated,  and  in  commu- 
nion with  which  he  spent  and  closed  a  consistent 
and  useful  life. 
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In  the  year  1817  he  married  Anna,  eldest 
daughter  of  Thomas  Buxton,  Esq.,  of  Earl's 
Colne,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  and  sister  to  the 
late  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart.,  who  sur- 
vives him.  An  only  son  was  the  fruit  of  this 
union — William  Edward  Forster — now  a  manu- 
facturer at  Bradford,  a  gentleman  well  known 
and  highly  esteemed  in  that  town.  Soon  after  ' 
his  marriage,  Mr.  Forster  removed  to  Bradpole, 
near  Bridport,  in  Dorsetshire,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  till  the  year  1837,  when  he  removed  to 
Norwich,  from  which  date  our  knowledge  of  his 
life  and  character  becomes  more  circumstantial. 

Gifted  with  a  vigorous  mind  and  sound  judg- 
ment, and  influenced  by  motives  and  impulses 
inspired  by  deep  religious  feeling,  William  Fors- 
ter, at  an  early  age,  took  an  active  part  in 
devotional  services  of  the  Friends,  and,  by  thos ' 
with  whom  he  was  associated  in  religious  profes 
sion,  he  was  esteemed  as  a  highly-gifted  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  and  was  recognized  as  such  before 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Those  who  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  his  ministrations,  hold 
them  in  most  affectionate  remembrance. 

It  was  not,  however,  simply  in  the  meeting- 
house in  which  he  worshipped,  that  Mr.  Forster 
bore  his  testimony  in  favor  of  inward  and  spirit- 
ual religion.  In  the  fulfilment  of  his  ministerial 
engagement  he  travelled  extensively,  not  only 
over  the  United  Kingdom,  but  through  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  on  the  Continent  of  America. 
His  first  visit  to  America  commenced  in  the  year 
1820,  and  occupied  five  years  in  its  completion. 
During  this  extended  period  he  labored  indefati- 
gably,  and  visited  all  the  established  meetings  of 
the  Friends  in  that  country. 

His  mission,  however,  was  not  restricted  to  the 
members  of  his  own  denomination.  Sectarian 
feeling  and  littleness  had  no  lodgment  in  his 
heart.  His  Christian  sympathies  extended  to  all 
who  worthily  bore  the  Christian  name,  and  his 
benevolence  was  world-wide  in  its  grasp.  While 
travelling  on  the  Continent,  he  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  visit  individuals  of  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions, and  of  every  ecclesiastical  denomination. 
Wherever  an  opportunity  of  doing  good,  and  of 
cultivating  useful  and  profitable  intercourse  with 
the  members  of  other  sects  presented  itself,  it 
was  never  allowed  to  pass  unimproved,  and  more 
particularly  was  this  the  case  when  any  were  the 
objects  of  persecution  or  trial.  These  were  dili- 
gently sought  out  by  him,  and  every  consolation 
which  Christian  sympathy  could  furnish  was 
promptly  and  most  zealously  administered.  One 
of  his  last  missions  of  this  character  was  to  the 
Waldense3,  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  whose 
ancestors,  as  is  well  known,  endured  such  fierce 
persecution  for  the  maintenance  of  their  Protes- 
tant principles.  We  should  be  glad  to  give  some 
details  of  this  interesting  visit;  but,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  documentary  materials  we  are  unable  to 
do  more  than  simply  to  chronicle  the  fact.  We 
can  only  add  that  in  his  travels,  both  in  Europe 
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and  America,  he  visited  almost  every  institution 
of  a  charitable  or  philanthropic  character  which 
came  in  his  way,  encouraging  its  promoters 
in  their  laudable  efforts,  suggesting  any  im- 
provements in  the  management  or  organization 
which  he  considered  would  increase  its  efficiency, 
and  exhibiting  proof  of  his  cordial  sympathy  and 
co-operation  with  all  who,  like  himself,  were  in- 
terested in  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering. 

Religious  institutions,  or  rather  institutions 
connected  with  religious  efforts,  and  designed  to 
bear  more  particularly  on  the  moral  and  spiritual 
condition  of  society,  were,  if  of  an  unsectarian 
and  expansive  character,  objects  of  his  warm  ap- 
proval. Of  this  class  was  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  to  which  he  was  ardently  attached. 
Its  uoblc  object,  and  its  broad  and  catholic  basis, 
recommended  it  at  once  to  his  adoption,  and  he 
not  only  supported  it  at  home,  but  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  aiding  its  operations  when 
abroad. 

To  those  who  had  the  most  superficial  acquain- 
tance with  the  deceased,  it  is  almost  superfluous 
to  say  that  his  susceptible  nature  rendered  him 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  sufferings  and  priva- 
tions of  the  poor,  and  that  his  benevolent  heart 
prompted  him  to  suggest  or  readily  concur  in 
any  judicious  measures  for  the  relief  of  distress. 
There  was,  in  fact,  scarcely  a  local  charity  with 
which  he  was  not  more  or  less  connected.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  late  J.  J.  G-urney,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Thomas  Geldart,  and  others,  he  contributed  his 
earnest  and  valuable  assistance  in  the  origination 
of  the  Norwich  Soup  Society,  which  has  con- 
tinued in  operation  ever  since,  and  conferred  im- 
portant benefits  on  the  indigent  classes  of  this 
city,  especially  in  seasons  of  more  than  ordinary 
rigor,  when  the  comforts  of  life  were,  through 
want  of  employment  or  the  high  price  of  food,  al- 
together placed  beyond  their  reach.  He  also 
took  a  deep  and  uniform  interest  in  the  Blind 
Hospital,  the  District  Visiting  Society,  and  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  with  the  latter  of 
which  he  was  at  different  times  officially  con- 
nected as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment. 

His  efforts,  however,  for  the  relief  of  the  des- 
titute, were  not  restricted  to  the  casual  supply  of 
their  wants  by  eleemosynary  aid.  His  experience 
impressed  him  with  the  importance  of  encourag- 
ing provident  habits  amongst  the  poor,  and,  with 
this  view,  he  not  only  paid  them  frequent  domi- 
ciliary visits,  hut  entered  cordially  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Provident  Coal  Society,  which  has 
proved  so  great  a  blessing  to  the  poor,  espec  ially 
during  the  present  winter,  which  will  be  long 
remembered  for  its  intense  severity  in  connec- 
tion with  an  unprecedented  high  price  of  fuel 
and  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  food,  which  has 
left  numbers  without  the  means  of  preparing  it 
for  the  table.    In  his  visits  to  the  poor  he  incul- 
cated the  advantages  of  temperance  and  cleanli- 
ness, and  urged  upon  them  the  duty  of  improv- 
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ing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  condition  of  their  I 
dwellings.  The  Provident  Bedding  Association, 
supported  by  the  contributions  of  a  few  individ- 
uals, an  unobtrusive  charity,  of  which  not  much  is 
known,  was  entirely  under  his  direction  ;  and  we 
are  assured  by  those  who  have  watched  its  opera- 
tions, that  it  has  supplied  many  indigent  fami- 
lies with  comforts  otherwise  unattainable,  and 
that  those  of  the  poor  who  have  availed  them- 
selves of  its  offered  advantages,  evince  the  most 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  services  it  has  ren- 
dered them. 

In  common  with  all  eminent  philanthropists, 
he  felt  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  Houses  of  Correction,  and  the  re- 
formation of  the  hapless  creatures  immured 
within  their  walls.  At  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
Prison  Reform  had  not  been  inaugurated,  and  our 
gaols  were  receptacles  of  wretchedness,  vice,  and 
guilt,  in  their  most  appalling  forms.  William 
Forster  was  one  of  four  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  who,  in  the  year  1813,  visited  some 
persons  in  Newgate  who  were  about  to  be  exe- 
cuted ;  and  we  learn  from  an  interesting  memoir 
of  Mrs.  Fry,  compiled  by  Susanna  Corder,  that 
"  it  has  always  been  understood  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  these  Friends,  particularly  of  Wil- 
liam Forster,  first  induced  her  personally  to  in- 
spect the  state  of  the  women,  with  the  view  of 
alleviating  their  sufferings  occasioned  by  the  in- 
clemency of  the  season."  It  must  have  been  a 
source  of  heartfelt  satisfaction  to  the  deceased, 
that  the  vivid  impressions  produced  on  his  mind 
by  this  visit  to  the  condemned  cells  of  Newgate, 
led  him  to  enlist  so  effective  an  agency  in  the 
cause  of  prison  amelioration.  The  state  of  disci- 
pline, at  this  period,  in  our  gaols — or  rather  the 
utter  want  of  it — and  the  idleness,  riot,  and  vice, 
which  were  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  were  a  dis- 
grace to  a  civilized — not  to  say  Christian — coun- 
try ;  and  the  improved  treatment  of  prisoners, 
which  has  since  obtained,  shows  to  what  useful 
and  important  results  the  efforts  of  individual 
philanthropy  may  be  conducted  when  guided  by 
Christian  principle,  and  sustained  by  intelligent 
zeal  and  untiring  perseverance. 

Naturally  arising  from  the  attention  devoted 
to  prison  discipline,  Mr.  Forster's  especial  inte- 
rest was  excited  by  the  unhappy  state  of  juvenile 
offenders  in  our  gaols.  The  reformation  of  this 
numerous  and  neglected  class  of  criminals  was  a 
subject  which  lay  near  his  heart,  and  belabored, 
it  is  believed,  to  reform  the  habits  and  improve  t 
the  character  and  pursuits  of  the  youthful  in-  s 
mates  of  our  city  gaol.  To  what  extent  his  ami-  o: 
able  intentions  were  successful,  we  have  no  i 
means  of  knowing,  as  his  modesty  rarely  allowed  (( 
him  to  refer  to  his  private  efforts  ;  butthesubject 
of  reformatory  schools  was  one  which  frequently 
occupied  his  thoughts,  and  he  evinced  great  in- 
terest in  the  newly-formed  institution  at  Buxton, 
in  this  county,  which  he  considered  to  have  I 
strong  claims  on  public  support.  I 
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The  subject  of  education  claimed  a  large  share 
of  his  regard ;  and  though  his  own  convictions 
led  him  more  particularly  to  promote  the  system 
of  instruction  advocated  and  adopted  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  he  watched 
with  interest  every  educational  effort  to  elevate 
the  character  and  develop  the  intellectual  capabi- 
lities of  the  rising  generation. 

In  the  winter  of  1846-7,  William  Forster  vi- 
sited Ireland  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  in- 
terest. In  the  summer  of  1 846,  with  a  prospect 
of  an  abundant  harvest,  the  entire  potato  crop  of 
that  country,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was  des- 
troyed in  one  week.  The  money  value  of  the 
loss,  including  a  deficient  crop  of  oats,  was  com- 
puted by  the  Government  to  amount  to  sixteen 
millions  sterling.  The  announcement  of  this 
dreadful  calamity  did  not  produce  at  first  the 
alarm  which  might  reasonably  have  been  expect- 
ed. The  idea  of  millions  being  reduced  to  starva- 
tion, was  one  not  easy  to  be  realised.  Many 
hoped  that  the  details  of  the  calamity  were  exag- 
gerated, and  others  who  did  not  know  the  abso- 
lute dependence  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  Irish 
population  on  the  potato  crop,  did  not  believe  the 
consequences  would  be  so  direful  as  were  appre- 
hended. Soon,  however,  doubts  and  hopes  were 
dispelled.  Proofs  of  impending  famine  fearfully 
multiplied.  The  appalling  fact  that  the  life  of  a 
nation  trembled  in  the  balance, , soon  became  pa- 
tent to  all,  and  details  of  suffering  and  horror 
speedily  aroused  a  feeling  of  universal  sympathy. 
All  the  resources  of  individual  and  national  mu- 
nificence were  speedily  called  into  requisition. 
Relief  associations  were  organised,  large  sums  of 
money  were  raised,  and  the  whole  machinery  of 
benevolence  was  put  in  motion  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress of  a  famishing  people.  The  Indian  Relief 
Fund,  the  Irish  Relief  Association,  the  General 
Central  Relief  Association,  and  the  British  Relief 
Association,  poured  in  the  proceeds  of  their  res- 
pective organizations.  Ladies,  also,  formed  as- 
sociations in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
some  for  supplying  clothing,  and  some  for  pro- 
moting industrial  occupations  among  the  female 
peasantry ;  and,  before  any  committee  was  form- 
ed, a  large  quantity  of  private  contributions  was 
poured  into  every  part  of  the  country,  chiefly 
through  the  agency  of  the  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church. 

Foremost,  or  at  least  prominent,  in  every  en- 
terprise of  Christian  benevolence,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  Society  of  Friends  would 
shrink  from  the  fullest  participation  in  this  labor 
of  love.  Towards  the  close  of  1846,  a  meeting 
of  members  of  that  body  was  convened  in  Dublin 
to  determine  upon  the  course  of  action  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  painful  emergency,  and,  after  agree- 
ing to  form  a  separate  organization,  a  Central 
Relief  Committee  was  appointed  in  the  Irish 
metropolis  to  raise  the  needful  funds  by  subscrip- 
tions, to  obtain  authentic  information  respecting 
the  character  of  the  distress  in  different  locali- 
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ties,  and  to  devise  the  best  means  of  alleviation. 
It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  detail  the  ar- 
rangements and  plans  of  co  operation  with  En- 
gland which  were  made  by  this  committee  to 
carry  out  its  benevolent  objects.  One  of  its  most 
perplexing  difficulties  was  the  acquisition  of 
trustworthy  information  as  to  the  state  of  the 
more  remote  districts,  and  the  selection  of  suit- 
able channels  through  which  to  distribute  the 
means  of  relief.  From  this  difficulty  they  were 
relieved  in  a  great  measure  by  Mr.  Forster,  who, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  his  duty  to  un- 
dertake a  journey  through  the  distressed  dis- 
tricts, conferred  with  his  friends  in  London  on 
the  subject,  and  being  encouraged  by  their  ap- 
proving counsel,  he  started  on  his  errand  of 
mercy  on  the  30th  of  Nov.  1846.  He  was  ac- 
companied in  different  parts  of  his  route  by  En- 
glish and  Irish  friends,  with  whom,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  published  narrative  of  the  circum- 
stances, "  he  visited  the  counties  of  Roscommon, 
Leitrim,  Fermanagh,  Donegal,  Sligo,  Mayo 
Galway,  Longford,  and  Cavan.  Most  of  these 
counties  were  closely  inspected,  and  especial  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  wild  and  desolate  parts 
of  each.  It  was  not  until  the  14th  of  April, 
1847,  that  he  completed  this  engagement ;  which 
had  been  prolonged  greatly  beyond  the  expecta- 
tions at  first  entertained  by  himself  and  friends  ; 
and  which  he  prosecuted  in  the  depth  of  a  very 
inclement  winter,  deprived  of  many  of  the  com- 
forts to  which  he  was  accustomed,  and  his  feel- 
ings often  painfully  excited  by  witnessing  so 
much  misery  beyond  his  power  to  relieve." 

In  the  execution  of  this  arduous  engagement, 
which  afforded  full  scope  for  philanthropic  exer- 
tions, Mr.  Forster  waited  upon  or  saw  almost 
every  person  of  influence  in  the  north-west  of 
Ireland,  and  stimulated  the  upper  classes  in  their 
exertions  to  relieve  the  distress  which  surround- 
ed them ;  he  opened  a  correspondence  with  indi- 
viduals and  local  bodies  in  the  remote  districts, 
and  engaged  many  trustworthy  agents  for  the 
distribution  of  the  funds  confided  to  the  com- 
mittee ;  he  personally  visited  the  abodes  of  the 
famishing,  took  the  full  guage  of  the  existing 
wretchedness,  and  in  cases  where  the  exigency 
appeared  to  demand  it,  undertook  the  immediate 
distribution  of  relief  by  advances  of  money. 
The  full  value  of  his  services  in  this  sphere  of 
labor  can  scarcely  be  calculated.  He  hardly  al- 
lowed himself  sufficient  time  for  rest  and  sleep  ; 
and  no  atmospheric  influences,  however  inauspi- 
cious, were  allowed  to  damp  his  ardor  or  relax 
his  exertions.  Younger  and  more  robust  men 
quailed  before  the  amount  of  labor  through 
which  his  unflagging  zeal  sustained  him ;  but 
there  was  little  doubt  that  he  overtaxed  his 
strength  in  the  prosecution  of  his  arduous  though 
self-imposed  task.  He  was  strongly  and  pecu- 
liarly affected  by  the  harrowing  scenes  which 
he  was  called  to  witness,  and  which  far  exceeded 
in  horror  any  which  his  imagination  had  pic- 
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tared  ;  and  Avitli  the  combined  effect  of  grief  on 
his  tender  spirit,  and  excessive  fatigue  on  his 
physical  system,  he  returned  to  England,  with  a 
constitution  much  debilitated  by  the  severity  of 
the  exercises  through  which  he  had  passed.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  know  that  the 
total  amount  of  relief  in  money  and  food  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Societ}'  of  Friends  at  Dublin,  during  the  visita- 
tion of  the  famine,  was  nearly  £200,000.  The 
supplies  sent  from  America  were  on  a  scale  of 
unparalleled  liberality. 

The  subject,  however,  which  awakened  Mr. 
Forster's  benevolent  feelings,  probably  more 
than  any  other,  and  from  a  very  early  age,  was 
that  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  Against  the 
atrocities  of  the  slave  system,  his  spirit,  as  a  man 
and  Christian,  revolted.  He  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  London  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and 
was  ever  ready  at  the  call  of  duty  to  embark  in 
any  enterprise  which  commended  itself  to  his 
judgment  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  slave. 
It  was  on  one  of  these  errands  of  mercy  to  the 
United  States  that  he  was  arrested  by  the  hand 
of  death. 

In  the  year  1849,  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
Friends  issued  an  address  to  the  sovereigns  and 
others  in  authority  in  Christian  states,  on  the 
subject  of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery.  Mr. 
Forster  offered  his  services  to  be  the  bearer  of 
this  address  to  the  sovereigns  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope, and,  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  he  ob- 
tained interviews  with  the  Kings  of  Belgium, 
Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  &c.,"the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic.  Ho  remained  for  some 
time  in  each  place,  obtaining  interviews  with 
persons  of  influence,  and  circulating  information 
oonnected  with  the  object  of  his  visits  and  other 
matters  of  philanthropic  interest.  He  was  al- 
ways courteously  received,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
his  efforts  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  the  rights  of  humanity,  were 
not  without  a  salutary  effect. 

In  the  summer  of  1853,  he  undertook,  in 
company  with  his  elder  brother  and  two  other 
Friends  delegated  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  to  con- 
vey the  address  of  the  society  to  the  American 
continent.  Ho  had  twice  before  visited  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  second  occasion 
(though  that  was  not  the  immediate  object  of  his 
journey,)  he  saw  many  of  the  leading  senators  of 
the  Slave  States  and  conversed  with  them  on  the 
subject  of  sl.iwry.  Tn  prosecution  of  this  last 
engagement,  he  left  home  in  September,  and  in 
company  with  the  other  members  of  the  Deputa- 
tion obtained  interviews  with  the  President,  the 
Ooretnon  of  most  of  the  Slave  States,  and  other 
1" ■''  '  'in  lion,  b\  all  of  whom  he  was  well 
received.  On  proceeding  from  Friendsville  in 
East  Tennessee,  where  he  had  had  some  religious 
-■T\:  ..win,  the  Friends  ivsidin-  there,  he  be- 
came so  unwell,  when  about  eight  miles  on  the 


road,  that  his  fellow  travellers  found  it  necessary 
to  stop  at  a  road-side  or  ferry-house  near  the 
Holstein  river.  The  attack  was  of  an  inflamma- 
tory character,  and,  from  the  first,  serious  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  both  by  himself 
and  his  companions  as  to  the  rdsult ;  but  the 
alarming  symptoms  had  so  far  subsided  at  the 
end  of  the  second  week  as  to  induce  them  to 
make  arrangements  for  moving  on  to  Knoxville, 
where  more  suitable  accommodations  could  have 
been  procured.  Before,  however,  this  could  be 
carried  into  effect,  fever  came  on,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  stupor,  and  he  quietly  passed  away  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th  of  January. 

His  mortal  remains  were  interred  in  the 
Friends'  burying  ground  at  Friendsville,  and 
those  who  mourn  his  loss  may  take  comfort  in 
the  assurance  that,  through  the  merits  of  the 
Saviour  he  so  faithfully  followed,  he  has  entered 
his  eternal  rest. 

A  gentle  spirit  has  thus  passed  from  among  us, 
and  one  more  of  "the  excellent  of  the  earth"  has 
escaped  from  its  sorrows  and  pollutions.  Simple, 
but  conciliatory  in  his  manners,  he  was  enabled 
to  accomplish  very  much  in  which  men  of  larger 
pretensions  would  have  failed.  He  was  of  a  re- 
tiring disposition,  averse  to  notoriety,  and  on  that 
account,  and  not  from  any  want  of  moral  courage, 
his  voice  was  seldom  heard  at  public  meetings, 
even  in  support *of  subjects  in  which  he  was 
warmly  interested.  An  intimate  attachment  sub- 
sisted between  him  and  Joseph  John  Gurney,  and 
in  many  respects  they  were  kindred  spirits.  We 
know  not  on  whom  the  mantle  of  either  may  have 
fallen,  but  we  scarcely  expect  to  see  the  men  who 
will  wear  it  with  equal  worthiness.  Faithfully 
did  each  of  them  serve  his  generation,  and 
calmly  did  the  sun  of  life  set  on  their  departing 
moments. — Lynn  Commercial  Gazette. 


THE  INDIAN  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Among  the  tables  in  the  Census  of  1850,  as 
just  published  by  order  of  Congress,  is  one  show- 
ing the  number  of  Indians  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  at  three  different  periods, 
viz.— in  1789,  1825,  and  1853.  The  total  num- 
ber in  1789,  was  7(3,000.  In  1825,-129,366.  In 
1853,  400,764. 

We  subjoin  the  names  of  the  tribes  and  the 
distribution  for  the  two  last  periods,  as  derived 


from  the  best  authorities  : 

Names  of  TnbeB,  and  Location  in  1825.  1853. 

No.  No< 

St.  John's  Indians,  Maine  .  300 

Passamaquoddies,       do.  .  379 

Penobscot,                do.  .  277 

Marehpee,    Massachusetts,  .  320 

Herring's  Pond,      do.  .  40 

Martha's  Vineyard,  do.  .  340 

Troy,                   do.  .  50 

Nanagansetts,  Rhode  Island,  420 

Mohegan,  Connecticut,  .  300 

Stonington,       do.      .  .  50 
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Groton, 
Seneeas, 


do. 
New  York, 


Tuscaroras,  do. 
Oneidas,  do. 
Onondagas,  do. 
Cayugas,  do. 
Stoekbridges,     do.  . 
Brothertons,  do. 
St.  Regis,  do. 
Nottoways,  Virginia, 
Catawbas,  South  Carolina, 
Wyandots,  Ohio, 
Sbawnees,  do. 


Seneeas,  do. 
Delawares,  do. 
Ottowas,  do. 

"Wyandots,  Michigan  Territory, 
Pottawatomies,  do.  . 

Chippewas  and  Ottowas,  do. 


50 
2,325 
253 
1,096 
446 
90 
273 
360 
300 
47 
450 
542 
800) 
551  j 

80 
377 
37 
106? 
18,473  5 


3,745 


200 
553 

1,400 


21,000 
3,625 
5,000 


247 

7,000 

2,200 
2,708 
766 

200 
2,373 

4,680 
25,000 

19,130 

17,000 
4,709, 
3,000 


Menomonees,                do.  3,900 

Winnebagos,  do.  5,800 
Miamiesaud  Eel  River,  Indiana,  1,073 

Menomonees,  Illinois,   .       .  270 

Kaskaskias,       do.      .       .  36 

Sacs  and  Foxes,  do.      .       .  6,400 
Pottawatomies  and  Chippewas, 

Indiana  and  Illinois,      .  3,900 

Creeks,  Georgia  and  Alabama,  20,000 
Cherokees,  Georgia,  Alabama, 

Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  9,000 
Cboctaws,  Mississippi  and  Ala< 
bama,  .... 
Cbickasaws,  Mississippi, 
Seminoles,  Florida, 

Biloxi,       Louisiana}          .  55 

Apolasbe,         do.       .       .  45 

Pascagoulas,      do.      .       .  121 

Addees,           do.      ^      .  27 

Yattassees,        do.      .       .  36 

Cosbattees,        do.      .       .  180 

Caddoes,           do.      .       .  450 

Dela  wares,         do.      ...  51 

Choctaws,  do.  .  .  178 
Shawnees,         do.      .  .110 

Natchitoches,    do.             .  25 

Quapaws,          do.             .  8 

Piankeshaws,     do.       .       .  27 

Delawares,  Missouri,     .       .  1,800  1,132 

Kickapoos,       do.       .       .  2,200  475 

Shawnees,        do.       .       .  1,383 

Weas,            do.       .       .  327  151 

Iowas,  do.  .  .  1,100  437 
Osages,  Arkansas  Territory  and 

Missouri,  .  .  .  5,200  4,941 
Piankeshaws,  do.  .  207  100 
Cherokees,  Arkansas  Territory,  6,000 
Quapaws,  do.  .  700  314 
Kansas,  ...  .  .  1,375 
Peorias,  ....  55 
Sioux,  ....  8,000 
Chippewas,  .  ...  8,500 
Stoekbridges,  Munsees,  and  Chris- 
tian Indians,    .       .       .  165 


Ottoes  and  Missourias, 
Omahas, 
Pawnees,    .  * 
Oneidas, 

Stoekbridges  and  Munsees, 
Creeks, 

California  Indians, 
Oregon  and  Washington  Indi 
Utah  Indians, 
New  Mexico  Indians, 
Texas  Indians,  . 
Indians  of  Missouri  valley, 
Indians  of  the  plains  or  Arkan- 
sas river, 

Wbole  number  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages,   .  ... 


1,000 
1,300 
4,500 
978 
400 
100 
100,000 
23,000 
11,500 
45,000 
29,000 
43,430 

20/)00 


129,366  400,764 


EDUCATION  IN  LOUISIANA. 

The  Louisiana  State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
has  recently  visited  all  the  districts  of  the  State, 
and  has  published  a  long  report  on  the  state  of 
education.  He  says  that,  in  several  parts  of 
the  State,  the  local  directors,  or  school  com- 
mittees, were  found  to  be  totally  incapable  of 
performing  the  duty  assigned  them,  u  for  the 
very  potent  reason,  that  they  themselves  do  not 
know  how  to  read  or  write."  A  large  proportion 
of  the  teachers'  warrants  contained  the  marks, 
instead  of  the  signatures,  of  the  school  com- 
mittees. More  than  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  school  committees  in  several  districts  could 
not  sign  their  names. — Massachusetts  .Spy. 


LAW    OP    FREEZING   WATER — BEAUTIFUL 
ADJUSTMENT. 

There  are  many  well  known  laws  of  matter, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  being  divinely  pro- 
vided for  the  benefit  of  man.  Thus,  by  a  very 
peculiar  law,  the  rivers  and  fountains  in  our  cli- 
mate are  prevented  from  freezing  to  any  great 
depth.  The  effect  of  heat  upon  bodies  is  to  ex- 
pand, and  cold  to  contract  them.  If  this  law 
was  constant  in  its  operations,  in  respect  to  water, 
ice  would  commence  to  form  at  the  bottom  of 
lakes,  rivers,  and  brooks,  then  they  would  rapidly 
freeze  upwards  and  destroy  every  living  thing 
therein.  This  is  provided  against  by  a  peculiar 
law.  The  water  in  our  rivers  and  lakes,  above 
40  degrees,  Fahr.,when  exposed  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  cold,  cools  rapidly  at  its  surface,  which 
surface  water  is  condensed  and  sinks.  This  pro- 
cess of  surface  cooling  and  sinking  goes  on  rapid- 
ly until  the  whole  water  has  been  cooled  to  40 
deg.  which  is  8  deg.  above  the  freezing  point. 
Below  this  temperature  the  chilled  surface  of 
water,  instead  of  condensing  into  less  bulk,  ac- 
tually expands  (becomes  lighter)  and  remains  at 
the  surface,  and  the  cold  is  very  imperfectly  pro- 
pagated downwards.  The  surface  in  the  end 
freezes,  and  the  ice  may  thicken,  but  at  the  depth 
of  a  few  feet  below,  the  temperature  is  not  under 
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40  dcg.,  which  is  indeed  high  when  compared 
with  that  which  we  frequently  experience  in  our 
atmosphere  during  winter.  If  water  in  cooling 
below  40  deg.,  obeyed  the  same  law  which  it 
does  in  cooling  to  that  point,  our  rivers,  streams 
and  lakes,  would  become  masses  of  ice,  upon 
which  our  warm  summer  would  make  but  little 
impression,  and  the  cheerful  climate  which  we 
now  enjoy  would  be  less  comfortable  than  the 
frozen  regions  of  the  poles.  Upon  such  delicate 
and  beautiful  adjustments  do  the  order  and  har- 
mony of  the  universe  depend. — Scientific 
American. 


FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  15,  1854. 

Notwithstanding  the  notices  previously  given  of 
our  beloved  friend  William  Forster,  a  space  is  al- 
lotted in  the  present  number  to  an  account,  con- 
siderably more  extended  than  any  previous  one, 
of  his  labors  and  character,  extracted  from  an 
English  paper,  which  seems  to  show  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  those  among  whom 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed,  and  to 
whom  of  course  he  was  intimately  known.  This 
may  be  considered  as  the  testimony  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  acquaintances,  but  it  is  presumable  that 
we  shall  be  favored  with  a  more  ample  and  appro- 
priate memorial  of  his  life  and  gospel  labors  from 
some  department  of  the  religious  society  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  to  the  service  of  which  he  devoted 
so  large  a  part  of  his  time,  and  the  energies  of  his 
highly  gifted  mind.  The  life  and  labors  of  such  a 
man,  if  correctly  described,  must  furnish  many 
instructive  lessons  to  those  who  are  striving  to  fol- 
low in  the  path  which  he  trod.  Whether  we 
view  him  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  as  a  dispen- 
ser of  charity  to  those  who  were  suffering  the  pri- 
vations of  famine,  or  as  the  advocate  of  the  des- 
pised and  down-trodden  slave,  well  may  we 
anxiously  enquire,  upon  whom  has  his  mantle 
fallen  ?  or  who  is  willing  to  take  it  up  % 

Pif.ty  Promoted. — This  work  is  now  printed 
and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  after  next  week.  Sub- 
scribers can  then  obtain  their  copies  by  applying  to 
William  Evans,  No.  134  South  Front  street,  above 
Dock  street.  Besides  the  eleven  parts  of  Piety 
Promoted  heretofore  published,  this  edition  con- 
tains a  new  Introduction  and  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining numerous  narratives  compiled  from  the 
Memorials  published  under  the  direction  of  Phi- 
ladelphia Yearly  Meetins, and  from  othersources, 
making  together  about  180  pages  of  new  matter. 
The  work  is  for  sale  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No. 
84  Arch  street,  price  three  dollars  for  a  single 
mpy.  or  seven  copies  for  eighteen  dollars.  It  is 
in  four  volume?,  making  together  1821  pages. 


Our  friends  will  please  to  observe  that  the  plan 
was  adopted  in  the  early  stages  of  this  periodical, 
of  publishing  the  obituaries  of  none  but  those 
who  were  members  of  our  religious  Society,  and 
fully  or  nearly  grown  to  maturity.  If  notices  of 
children,  not  exceeding  four  or  five  years  old, 
or  persons  not  in  membership,  have  ever  ap- 
peared in  this  paper,  it  must  have  been  an 
oversight.  As  this  has  been  our  rule,  it  is  hoped 
that  no  unfavorable  construction  will  be  put  upon 
the  omission  of  such  notice  in  any  particular  case. 


Died, — At  Easton,  Maryland,  on  the  31st  ult., 
Edith,  relict  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Dawson,  in  the 
63d  year  of  her  age.  This  dear  friend,  with  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  was  concerned  to  maintain 
the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  religious  so- 
ciety through  much  privation  and  trial.  Her 
heart  and  house  were  open  to  receive  her  friends. 
She  was  a  much  loved  and  honored  mother,  and 
it  has  been  her  practice,  since  their  meeting  has 
been  discontinued,  to  have  her  children  (both 
married  and  single)  collected  together  at  her 
house,  on  First  day  morning,  and  spend  an  hour 
in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  silent  re- 
tirement before  the  Lord. 

 ,  At  his  residence  in  Queensbnry,  Warren 

county,  New  York,  on  the  31st  of  First  month 
last,  William  B.  Carpenter,  in  the  52d  year  of 
his  age,  a  member  of  Queensbury  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. His  sickness  was  a  protracted  one,  which 
he  bore  with  Christian  resignation,  and  quietly 
departed  without  a  struggle,  leaving  a  comforta- 
ble hope  that  through  adorable  mercy  he  has 
been  permitted  to  enter  into  that  rest  prepared  for 
the  righteous. 

  In  Winslow,    on   the   22d  of  Twelfth 

month  last,  Sarah  C.  Vaxney,  wife  of  Levi  Var- 
ney,  and  daughter  of  John  Cartland,  aged  41 
years.  Although  suddenly  called  away,  her 
friends  have  the  consoling  belief  that  her  end 
was  peace. 

 At  the  same  place,  First  month  8th,  Phebe 

Nichols,  daughter  of  Stephen  Nichols,  aged  26 
years.  She  bore  a  long  illness  with  cheerfulness, 
and  died  in  peace. 

 At  the  same  place,  First  month  24th,  John 

Cartland,  aged  78  years.  He  was  seized  with 
paralysis,  which  deprived  him  of  speech,  but  was 
mercifully  favored  with  his  senses,  and  gave  satis- 
factory evidence  that  he  was  ready  and  willing 
to  meet  the  great  change.  The  above-named 
Friends  were  esteemed  members  of  Vasselboro7 
Monthly  Meeting. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  IN 
AMERICA. 

The  stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at  the 
Committee-room,  Arch  St.,  on  Seventh  day  evening, 
Fourth  month  15th,  1854,  at  8  o'clock. 

Friends  generally,  of  both  sexes,  are  invited  to 
'attend.  John  Carter,  Secrtary. 


FRIENDS' 


NEW  LITHOGRAPHIC  DRAWINGS  OF  WEST 
TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  at  the  Book  Store  of 
Peter  Thompson,  N.  W.  corner  of  Sixth  and  Arch 
streets.    Price  25  cents. 

4th  mo.  15. — 2t 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Term  will  commence  on  Fourth 
day  the  10th  of  Fifth  month  next.  Applications 
for  admission  may  be  addressed  to  Jonathan  Rich- 
ards, Superintendent,  at  the  School,  or  to 

Charles  Yarnall, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
3d  mo.  25-tf.  39  Market.  St.  Philadelphia 

WANTED. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  Friends'  Es- 
tablishment among  the  Shawnee  Indians,  are  de- 
sirous of  employing  two  young  men  to  labor  on 
the  farm,  (practical  farmers  are  desirable.) — 
They  also  want  to  engage  a  teacher  in  the  School, 
and  a  female  to  assist  in  the  family ;  a  middle 
aged  man  and  his  wife  for  teacher  and  assistant 
in  the  family  would  be  preferable.  Application 
to  be  made  to  Simon  Hadley,  or  John  Hadley,  Jr., 
Sligo,  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  who  will  give  any  in- 
formation necessary.  Friends  of  good  character, 
and  of  religious  experience  are  desirable. 


WEST  TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  session  of  the  school  will  commence 
on  Second  day,  the  1st  of  Fifth  month  next.  The 
pupils  will  be  conveyed  by  railroad  to  West  Ches- 
ter, where  conveyances  will  be  waiting  to  take 
them  and  their  baggage  to  the  school,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  cars,  on  Second  day, 
the  1st,  and  Third  day,  the  2d  of  Fifth  month.  The 
cars  leave  the  depot,  south  side  of  Market  street 
above  Eighteenth  street,  (formerly  Schuylkill  Fifth 
street,)  at  7£  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  4  o'clock  p.  m. 
The  agent  of  the  school  will  be  at  the  railroad  depot 
on  Secondand  Third  day  afternoons,  and  will  furnish 
pupils  with  tickets,  and  accompany  them  to  West 
Chester.  Those  who  go  by  the  morning  train  will 
be  furnished  with  tickets  by  a  person  in  attendance. 
To  those  who  procure  tickets  as  directed,  the  fare 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  school, including  baggage, 
will  be  one  dollar,  which  will  be  charged  to  the 
scholar  at  the  school.  All  baggage  should  be  dis- 
tinctly marked  West-town,  and  with  the  name  of 
the  owner,  and  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  rail- 
road depot.  Applications  for  admission  must  be 
made  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Superintendent  at  the 
school,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer,  84  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  West-town  office  is  at  Friends'  bookstore, 
No.  84  Arch  street,  where  all  small  packages  for  the 
pupils  left  before  12  o'clock  on  the  Seventh  days, 
will  be  forwarded.  All  letters  for  pupils  and  others 
at  the  school,  should  be  sent  by  mail,  directed  to 
West-town  Boarding  School,  West  Chester  P.  0. 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Postage  should  be  pre-paid,  and 
packages  should  be  distinctly  marked  and  put  up 
in  a  secure  manner,  so  that  their  contents  will  not  be 
liable  to  be  lost  by  handling.  The  stage  will  leave 
West  Chester  during  the  Summer  session,  for  the 
school,  on  Second,  Fourihand  Seventh  days,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  afternoon  cars  from  the  city,  and  from 
the  school  to  West  Chester  on  the  same  days,  to 
meet  the  afternoon  cars  to  Philadelphia.  The  fare 
for  each  passenger  to  and  from  VVest  Chester  by 
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the  stage,  will  be  25  cents.    When  special  convey- 
ances at  other  times  are  provided  at  the  school, 
an  extia  charge  will  be  made. 
West-town,  Third  mo.,  1854. 


WHAT  DOES  THE  PEACE  SOCIETY  SAT  NOW  ? 

Such  is  the  question  that  is  frequently  asked 
in  these  days,  in  every  variety  of  tone,  from  that 
of  grave  anxiety,  to  triumphant  scorn.  To  that 
question  a  distinct  and  unhesitating  reply  shall 
be  given,  which,  it  is  hoped,  the  questioners  of 
every  class  will  have  the  fairness  to  read  and  to 
ponder  with  attention  and  candor.  The  Peace 
Society  then,  says,  now,  with  undiminished  em- 
phasis, what  it  has  ever  said,  That  war,  however 
disguised  and  varnished,  is  an  unchristian,  bar- 
barian, and  brutal  practice;  that  an  appeal  to 
physical  force  to  decide  questions  of  disputed 
right,  is  no  less  irrational  in  principle,  or  unsatis- 
factory in  result  when  employed  by  two  nations, 
than  when  employed  by  two  individuals ;  and 
that  men  can  no  more  expect  to  reap  justice, 
truth,  or  liberty  from  the  ferocious  conflicts  of 
the  battle-field,  than  they  can  hope  "  to  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles." 

The  Peace  Society  says,  moreover,  that  if  Eu- 
rope is  now  on  the  eve  of  a  terrible  and  protracted 
struggle  which  may  roll  back  the  cause  of  civili- 
zation for  half  a  century,  it  is  only  the  natural 
and  necessary  result  of  the  system  against  which 
it  has  constantly  protested,  but  which  the  govern- 
ments and  nations  of  Europe  have  carefully  fos- 
tered during  thirty-eight  years  of  peace ;  a  system 
which  treats  as  an  absurdity  too  gross  to  be  se- 
riously entertained,  every  effort  and  expectation 
of  bringing  civilized  and  Christian  communities 
to  live  side  by  side  in  any  other  relation  than  that 
of  armed  and  mutual  defiance;  or  to  respect  each 
other's  rights  from  any  better  principle  or  motive 
than  the  fear  of  each  other's  strength  and  fero- 
city; and  which  consequently  employs  the  inter- 
vals and  resources  of  peace,  not  in  trying  to  con- 
solidate the  nations  into  unity  and  confidence  by 
establishing  between  them  some  approach  to  a 
system  of  international  jurisdiction,  but  in  urg- 
ing forward  with  redoubled  activity  enormous 
preparations  for  fighting,  as  though  a  state  of  war 
must  ever  continue  the  natural  and  normal  con- 
dition of  humanity. 

If  those  who  have  thus  carefully  sown  the 
seeds  of  mutual  distrust,  irritation,  and  jealousy 
among  the  nations,  are  now  about  to  reap  the  ap- 
propriate harvest  of  a  bloody  and  barbarous  strife, 
the  Peace  Society  is,  assuredly,  not  the  fitting 
object  to  be  blamed  or  sneered  at.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  it  has  never  ceased,  by  all  such 
humble  agency  as  it  could  command,  to  urge 
with  the  utmost  earnestness  upon  both  govern- 
ments and  people,  the  wisdom  and  duty  of  anti- 
cipating and  providing  for  emergencies  like  that 
which  is  now  impending,  with  such  portentous 
doom,  over  the  face  of  Europe.    Year  by  year 
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has  it  renewed  its  remonstrance,  and  said,  "Why 
not  employ  this  lucid  interval  of  peace,  when 
men's  minds  arc  not  delirious  with  passion,  when 
national  animosities  are  partly  lulled,  to  promote 
some  system  of  stipulated  Arbitration,  by  which 
differences  between  states  may,  like  those  be- 
tween individuals,  be  brought  within  the  cogni- 
zance of  certain  rules  of  justice  and  right,  instead 
of  being  left  to  the  blind  hazard  of  what  has  been 
most  truly  called  International  Lynch  Law?  The 
circumstances  and  the  temper  of  the  times  are 
eminently  favorable  to  such  an  enterprise.  The 
discoveries  of  science  are  rapidly  annihilating  the 
material  obstacles  which  separated  the  nations 
from  each  other;  the  interests  of  commerce  are. 
binding  them  every  day  in  closer  relations  of  de- 
pendence :  the  growth  of  intelligence  and  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  are  doing  something,  we 
may  hope,  to  humanize  their  hearts ;  increased 
intercourse  is  correcting  many  hereditary  and  ir- 
rational prejudices  of  the  past,  and  teaching  a 
juster  and  more  generous  appreciation  of  each 
other's  character  and  motives.  Is  it  right  then, 
is  it  rational,  that  when  the  people  are  thus  ap- 
proximating each  other,  and,  under  the  action  of 
great  Providential  laws,  '  like  kindred  drops,  are 
mingling  into  one,'  that  their  governments  should 
be  perpetuating  and  aggravating,  year  by  year, 
the  old  inheritance  of  barbarism,  which  recog- 
nizes as  the  only  safe  basis  for  international  rela- 
tions, a  reciprocal  dread  of  each  other's  armed 
forces ;  and  the  only  settled  and  regular  means 
of  ad  justing  international  differences,  an  appeal 
to  the  wager  of  battle  ?  Let  the  attempt  at  least 
be  made,  to  see  if,  in  regulating  the  intercourse 
of  nations,  the  authority  of  law,  in  some  form, 
may  not  be  gradually  substituted  for  the  supre- 
macy of  brute  force." 

Such  is  the  language  which  the  Peace  Society 
has  held;  such  the  proposal  it. has  ventured  to 
suggest.  In  support  of  this  suggestion  it  has  in- 
voked the  aid  of  religion,  of  philosophy,  of  litera- 
ture, of  statesmanship,  of  commerce,  to  assist  in 
forming  a  public  opinion  throughout  Europe, 
which  may  encourage,  or  even  constrain,  the  go- 
vernments to  recognize  and  embody  the  principle 
it  recommends,  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  na- 
tions. Those  to  whom  the  appeal  was  thus  made, 
could  not  justly  pretend  to  despise  this  sugges- 
tion, as  the  dream  of  a  few  obscure  and  weak- 
minded  men,  seeing  that  it  has  employed  the 
thoughts,  and  secured  the  sanction,  of  many  of 
the  ablest  and  profbundest  minds  that  have  ever 
been  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  political  affairs. 
The  nanu  s  of  Sully,  Grotius,  Liebnitz,  Rousseau, 
Kant,  Fichto,  Neutham,  31  ill,  Franklin,  Jeffer- 
son, ('banning,  and  others  hardly  less  illustrious, 
wluj  stand  sponsors  for  the  necessity  and  practi- 
cability of  funning  some  system  of  stipulated  ar- 
bitration ;,s  :i  substitute  for  war  among  civilized 
nations,  ,ni-lit  surely  have  sufficed  to  secure  for 
the  proposal  a  calm  and  respectful  attention.  If 
thf  st  it  -men  and  diplomatists  of  the  leading  na- 
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tions  of  Christendom,  instead  of  intriguing  about 
royal  marriages,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  against  each  other  in  the 
petty  courts  of  Europe,  and  perpetually  exaspe- 
rating international  jealousies  by  a  pernicious 
rivalry  in  the  increase  of  their  armaments,  had 
employed,  with  earnestness  and  good  faith,  some 
portion  of  their  time  and  talents  during  the  long 
peace  we  have  enjoyed,  in  providing  against  the 
terrible  hazards  of  an  European  war,  by  bringing 
their  respective  governments  to  agree  to  some 
common  form  of  judicial  reference  for  disputes 
that  might  arise  between  them,  is  it  not  probable 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  Eastern  question  might 
have  been  quietly  and  peaceably  adjusted  ? 

But  we  are  asked,  "  What  does  the  Peace  So- 
ciety say  to  the  issue  of  the  practical  experiment 
made  of  its  boasted  scheme  of  arbitration  in  the 
present  quarrel  ?  Has  it  not  been,  in  fact,  tried 
to  the  utmost?  Has  not  diplomacy  exhausted 
its  resources  in  negotiation,  as  well  as  wearied  out 
the  patience  of  many  ardent  patriots,  who  think 
that  there  would  be  much  more  national  honor 
in  slaughtering  Russians  than  in  writing  proto- 
cols ?"  In  reply  to  this  question,  the  Peace  So- 
ciety says,  That  while  feeling  most  deeply  grate- 
ful to  the  Government  for  the  earnest  and  perse- 
vering efforts  they  have  made,  in  the  face  of  no 
little  popular  clamor  and  obloquy,  to  insure  a 
pacific  adjustment  for  the  Eastern  complications, 
the  method  they  have  adopted  does  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  resemble  the  plan  of  arbitration 
which  the  Peace  Society  has  so  often,  and  so 
earnestly,  pressed  on  the  adoption  of  the  go- 
vernments. In  two  most  essential  respects  do 
the  two  methods  differ.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Peace  Society's  plan,  by  requiring  the  nations, 
while  yet  at  j>eace,  to  enter  into  positive  engage- 
ments by  treaty  to  submit  their  disputes  to  arbi- 
tration, provides  a  means  for  the  solution  of  in- 
ternational difficulties  before  these  difficulties 
have  been  aggravated  into  almost  hopeless  exas- 
peration by  angry  recriminations,  by  the  clamor- 
ous outcries  of  popular  passion,  and  by  those  overt 
acts  of  a  hostile  or  menacing  nature  from  which, 
it  is  alleged,  the  contending  parties  cannot  re- 
treat without  loss  of  honor  and  dignity.  On  this 
point  the  Society  insisted,  in  the  very  last  me- 
morial  they  presented  to  our  own  Government,  in 
the  following  language: — "We  respectfully  sub-' 
mit  that  there  is  a  great  and  manifest  advantage 
in  binding  the  parties  beforehand  by  positive 
treaty,  to  adopt  such  a  reference;  because  the 
very  knowledge  that  an  obligation  of  this  nature 
exists,  and  the  delay  that  would  necessarily  be 
involved  in  submitting  the  matter  to  the  judg- 
ment of  arbitrators,  would  serve  to  allay  those 
temporary  excitements  which  have  so  often  led 
to  rash  counsels  and  injurious  deeds,  precipitating 
nations  into  war  prematurely,  on  the  plea  that 
the  national  honor  had  been  too  far  compromised 
to  admit  of  a  friendly  and  pacific  adjustment." 
To  say  that  arbitration  is  of  no  use  because  it  may 
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fail  when  attempted  after  the  quarrel  has  burst 
•forth  into  public  notoriety,  and  all  parties  con- 
cerned are  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch  of  angry 
passion,  is  no  more  rational  than  to  say,  that  it  is 
useless  to  urge  upon  men  habits  of  sobriety  and 
temperance,  because  such  counsel  would  be  treated 
with  contempt  and  insult  by  those  who  are  already 
in  the  midst  of  a  drunken  debauch,  with  every 
faculty  of  reason  and  conscience  drowned  in  the 
brutal  delirium  of  intoxication. 

But  the  method  of  negotiation  which  has  been 
lately  attempted  in  the  East  of  Europe,  differs 
from  that  of  the  Peace  Society  still  more  widely 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  armed  negotiation,  based, 
in  fact,  not  upon  an  appeal  to  reason  or  justice, 
but  upon  an  implied  threat  of  violence.  When  a 
third  nation  interposing  its  good  ofhces  between 
two  others  that  are  at  variance,  thinks  fit  to  en- 
force its  counsel  upon  one  of  them  by  an  armed 
demonstration,  it  is  obvious,  from  that  moment, 
that  it  abdicates  its  function  as  a  mediator,  arid 
becomes  itself  a  party  to  the  quarrel.  No  result 
can  ensue  from  such  an  interposition,  except  to 
add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  angry  passion,  and  to  en- 
large the  area  of  hostilities;  just  as  no  good  ef- 
fect could  be  expected  in  private  life  from  the 
mediation  of  an  individual  who  would  seek  to 
adjust  a  difference  between  two  neighbors  by 
flourishing  a  cudgel  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties, and  threatening  him  with  personal  violence 
if  he  did  not  accept  the  terms  proposed. 

Again,  the  Peace  Society  has  not  ceased  to 
warn  the  governments  and  peoples  of  what  must 
necessarily  follow  from  the  maintenance  and  per- 
petual augmentation  of  their  enormous  standing 
armaments  during  peace.  "  This  sytem,"  it  has 
said,  "  which  corrupts  and  demoralizes  society, 
weighs  so  heavily  on  the  resources  of  the  people, 
and  threatens  with  bankruptcy  the  national  ex- 
chequers of  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  so 
far  from  being  a  guarantee  of  peace,  is  the  very 
nursery  of  war.  The  evils  arising  out  of  it  are 
so  manifuld  and  obvious,  they  are  increasing  so 
rapidly  year  by  year,  and  are  full  of  such  terrible 
menace  to  the  future  interests  of  European  soci- 
ety, that  they  ought  to  alarm  its  leading  states- 
men into  the  inquiry,  whether  they  can  devise 
no  method  of  escaping  from  such  direful  conse- 
quences. Men  cannot  expect  to  accumulate  im- 
mense heaps  of  the  most  inflammable  materials, 
without  rendering  perpetually  imminent  the 
danger  of  a  conflagration.  The  old  maxim  which 
forms  the  corner-stone  of  modern  international 
statesmanship,  '  If  you  wish  for  peace,  you  must 
prepare  for  war,'  is  one  that  contradicts  the  com- 
mon sense  and  common  experience  of  mankind. 
As  well  say,  '  If  you  wish  for  sobriety,  prepare 
for  drunkenness.'  By  the  setting  apart  of  an 
immense  number  of  men  to  learn  the  art  of  war, 
whose  very  existence  as  a  body  depends  on  the 
assumption  that  other  nations  are  the  enemies 
of  their  own,  and  whose  personal  and  professional 
interests  are  directly  involved  in  promoting  an 
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active  state  of  warfare,  you  render  a  secure  and 
lasting  peace  impossible,  and  place  in  the  way  of 
rulers  a  powerful  temptation  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  world,  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  am- 
bition, or  resentment,  or  caprice.  The  public 
opinion  of  Europe,  therefore,  should  be  stimu- 
lated to  demand  a  simultaneous  reduction  of  these 
standing  armaments  during  peace."  Such,  again, 
is  the  language  which  the  Peace  Society  has  held. 
And  have  not  the  events  of  the  last  few  months 
furnished  most  impressive  illustrations  of  the 
soundness  of  these  views  ?  For  what  has  been 
the  real  ground  of  alarm  throughout  Europe,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  mighty  interests  arrayed  in 
favor  of  peace,  war  was,  from  the  first,  almost  in- 
evitable, but  the  knowledge  that  there  are  every- 
where great  masses  of  armed  men,  in  readiness 
to  be  precipitated  in  a  moment  at  each  other,  in 
obedience  to  the  choler  or  caprice  of  any  one  of 
the  governments  involved  in  these  intrigues? 
And  war  itself  first  broke  forth,  not  because  ne- 
gotiations had  been  closed,  or  the  possibility  of  a 
pacific  solution  had  been  abandoned,  but  because 
enormous  armaments  on  either  side  having  been 
brought  into  presence,  inflamed  by  national  ani- 
mosity and  religious  fanaticism,  the  influence  of 
the  mediating  powers  could  not  restrain  them 
even  until  the  issue  of  pending  negotiations  were 
known,  from  furiously  rushing  against  each  other, 
from  the  mere  animal  instinct  of  fighting.  _  So 
much  for  the  theory  that  extensive  preparations 
for  war  are  the  best  preservatives  of  peace.  _ 

No  less  strikingly  has  the  present  crisis  illus- 
trated the  necessity  which  exists  for  a  Peace  So- 
ciety in  this  country,  were  it  only  to  aid  in  the 
moral  education  of  the  people  on  the  question  of 
Peace  and  War.  This,  indeed,  it  has  ever  con- 
sidered as  its  chief  mission :  for  until  the  popu- 
lar mind  of  Europe  has  been  taught  just  views 
on  the  criminality  and  unutterable  folly  of  war, 
as  well  as  its  disastrous  influence  on  all.  the  high- 
est interests  of  humanity,  it  is  in  vain  that  go- 
vernments are  disposed  to  pursue  a  pacific  policy. 
Such  conduct  may  be  the  very  means,  as  has  fre- 
quently happened  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
of  exposing  them  to  odium  and  reproach.  The 
first  and  most  urgent  duty,  therefore,  is  to  pro- 
duce a  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  community 
generally,  which  shall  be  sufficiently  firm  to  pre- 
vent their  being  carried  away  from  the  interests 
of  peace  by  vague  fears  and  jealousies,  or  the  im- 
pulse of  a  vehement  and  unreasoning  passion. 
The  Peace  Society  has  frequently  been  told  that 
its  labors  in  this  respect  were  quite  unnecessary, 
at  least  in  this  country;  that  whatever  might  be 
the  case  on  the  continent,  here  all  men  had  a  set- 
tled horror  of  war.  But,  unhappily,  we  find,  at 
this  moment,  in  the  warlike  temper  of  a  large 
body  of  our  countrymen,  the  most  abundant  de- 
monstration that  its  teaching  on  this  point  is  far 
from  being  superfluous. 

But  there  are  some  who  affect  to  say,  (though 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  so  preposterous 
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a  eharge,)  that  the  Peace  Society  has  heen  the 
means  of  bringing  about  the  present  European 
difficulty ;  their  active  promulgation  of  the  doc- 
trines of  peace  having  encouraged  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  to  make  his  aggressions  on  Turkey.  It 
would  be  far  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that  the  war 
party  in  this  country  who  raised  the  foolish  out- 
cry about  a  French  invasion,  which  threatened 
to  produce  a  fatal  alienation  between  us  and  our 
neighbors,  and  which  the  Peace  Society,  amidst 
unmeasured  obloquy  and  reproach  did  its  utmost 
to  discredit  and  oppose,  are  responsible  for  hav- 
ing tempted  Russian  ambition  to  seize  that  mo- 
ment of  division  and  weakness  among  the  western 
powers  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  own  ends. 

Rut  this  kind  of  paradoxical  accusation,  which 
charges  those  who  are  seeking  to  remedy  some 
great  moral  or  social  evil  with  having  aggravated, 
if  not  produced  it,  is  an  old  device,  which  has 
been  practised  so  constantly  by  the  opponents  of 
every  species  of  improvement,  that  it  has  lost  by 
repetition  any  force  which  its  startling  audacity 
may  once  have  given  it.    The   West  India 
planters  always  declared  that  the  exertions  of 
Wilberforce  and  Ruxton  tended  more  than  any 
thing  else  to  rivet  the  chains  and  worsen  the 
condition  of  the  slaves.    The  American  slave- 
holders repeat  the  same  story  in  reference  to  the 
Anti-Slavery  party  and  Mrs.   Eeecher  Stowe. 
Clergymen  have  written  pamphlets  to  prove  that 
the  Rriti.-h  and  Foreign  Rible  Society  was  un- 
dermining the  Church  and  encouraging  infidelity. 
The  promoters  of  education  have  been  charged 
with  fostering  crime,  idleness,  and  immorality. 
The   patrons  of  vaccination  were  accused  of 
spreading  disease  and  death  among  the  people. 
And  so,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  same  prin- 
ciple, the  friends  of  peace  are  now  charged  with 
having  produced  war,  by  urging  upon  the  nations 
the  humane  spirit  and  pacific  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity.   "  Our  opponents,"  says  Eurke,  in  re- 
ference to  a  similar  accusation  brought  in  his 
time  against  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
American  war,  "  take  a  ground  which  is  very 
absurd,  but  very  common  in  modern  practice, 
and  very  wicked — which  is,  to  attribute  the  ill- 
effect  of  ill-judged  conduct  to  the  arguments 
that  had  been  used  to  dissuade  us  from  it." 

Herald  of  Peace. 


There 


SLATES. 
[Concluded  from  page  402.] 
we  believe,  a  little  example  of  quar- 
ry vi.-iting  made  easy — not  at  Rangor — but  at 
another  slate-quarry  in  North  Wales.  At  Tan-y- 
Hwleh  (nh  these  names!)  near  Ffestiniog,  there 
is  the  lovely  park  of  Mrs.  Oakley  and  a  tourists' 
hotel  ;  and  we  have  heard  of  a  sort  of  tourists' 
brook  placed  upon  the  tramway  for  the  use  of  the 
hotel  visitors ;  but  of  this  we  cannot  speak  from 
personal  knowledge.  Instead,  however,  of  de- 
scribing my  second  quarry,  let  us  rather  notice 
a  few  facts  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  slates. 


Practical  application  treads  so  closely  on  the 
heels  of  science  in  these  our  busy  days,  that  no 
sooner  does  the  thinking  man  discover  something 
new,  than  the  commercial  man  tries  to  convert 
this  something  into  silver  and  gold.  Unluckily 
the  thinking  man  does  not  always  obtain  his 
share  of  these  precious  rewards.    So  far  as  re- 
gards slate,  we  can  hardly  assert  that  any  very 
decided  or  novel  discovery  has  been  lately  made 
in  the  geological  position  and  relation  or  quantity 
of  available  slate ;  but  there  certainly  have  been 
many  notable  improvements  in  the  mode  of  ob- 
tainment.    The  improved  management  of  the 
blast ;  the  skilful  arrangement  of  the  terraces  in 
the  quarry  ;  the  construction  of  a  well-graduated 
railway  from  the  quarry  to  the  shipping  port ;  the 
quick  transit  from  place  to  place  by  the  construc- 
tion of  go-ahead  vessels ;  the  application  of  steam 
power  to  the  mechanical  sawing  and  planing,  and 
turning,  and  grinding  and  polishing  of  slate ;  the 
ingenious  process  of  enamelling — all  act  as  so 
many  impulses,  tending  to  an  increase  in  the  use 
of  this  material.    No  one  with  eyes  open  can 
fail  to  see  indications  of  this  increase.  Here 
anc}  there  and  everywhere  we  now  meet  with  slate 
pavements,  slate  terraces,  slate  wall,  slate  cisterns 
and  tanks,  besides  the  ordinary  application  for 
roofing.    Rut  there  are  also  new  modes  of  em- 
ploying slate  for  steps,  balconies,  larders,  wine- 
cellars,  dairies,  skirtings  of  rooms,  linings  for 
damp  walls,  wine-coolers,  bread-troughs,  pick- 
ling-troughs,   pig-fceding-troughs,  grave-stones, 
tombs  and  monuments,  clock-faces,  sun-dials, 
sinks,  filters — even  strong  rooms  and  powder- 
magazines,  if  the  slabs  be  unusually  thick.  It 
is  a  circumstance  of  immense  value,  in  respect  to 
many  of  these  applications  of  slate,  that  slabs 
can  be  obtained  so  large  as  fifteen  feet  long  by 
eight  in  width,  and  as  flat  as  a  billiard-table; 
nay,  the  very  billiard-table  which  we  here  bring 
into  comparison  owes  its  own  flatness  to  the  true 
level  produced  by  the  laminated  structure  of 
slate.    How  many  million  of  feet  pressed  upon 
the  south  transept  threshold  of  the  Hyde  Park 
Palace,  we  canuot  exactly  say ;  but  the  use  of 
slate  as  a  pavement  was  excellently  illustrated 
there  ;  for  it  would  require  more  millions  of  feet 
than  any  calculating  boy  could  reckon,  to  press 
a  slate  pavement  into  holes,  so  close  and  hard  and 
durable  is  this  material.    The  baths  and  wash- 
houses— those  excellent  results  of  a  mingling  of 
good  sense  with  good  feeling — exhibit  very  ad- 
vantageously the  employment  of  large  slabs  of 
slate  in  places  where  water  is  splashed  about. 

We  arc  enamelling  everything  now-a-days. 
We  were  wont,  not  many  years  back,  to  be  con- 
tent with  daguerreotypes  in  ordinary  form,  but 
now  we  must  have  them  enamelled.  Our  boots 
and  slippers,  if  blacked  with  the  "  inestimable 
composition,  fully  equal  to  the  highest  japan  var- 
nish, and  warranted  to  keep  in  any  climate," 
used  to  content  us  ;  but  now,  forsooth,  they  must 
be  enamelled.    Our  cooks  were  accustomed  to 
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value  an  honest  iron  saucepan,  or  stewpan,  or 
kettle  in  its  undisguised  metallic  state  ;  but  now 
it  must  be  veiled  over  with  enamel.    And  slate 
used  always  to  be  slate,  jaur  et  simple,  but  now 
it  is  not  unfrequently  enamelled ;  and  good  rea- 
son there  is,  so  far  as  concerns  iron  and  slate 
(whatever  may  be  said  for  daguerreotypes  and 
boots),  for  the  adoption  of  this  enamelling  pro- 
cess.   Enamel  is  a  species  of  glass  or  glazing  ; 
it  both  shields  the  substance  beneath  from  chem- 
ical action,  and  enables  it  readily  to  receive  the 
adornment  of  color.    Slate  has  come  out  with 
startling  splendor  under  tbis  new  mode  of  treat- 
ment.   We  have  seen  slabs  for  a  bath-room  rep- 
resenting various  marbles  inlaid  after  the  style 
of  Florentine  mosaic ;  candelabra  to  imitate  por- 
phyry ;    a  billiard-table  with  the  legs  and  frame 
enamelled  to  imitate  various  marbles ;  a  circular 
table  with  a  top  representing  black  marble  inlaid 
with  lumachelle  and  jasper ;  a  pedestal  imitative 
of  porphyry,  with  a  pseudo-black  marble  plinth ; 
chimney-pieces  representing  black   and  green 
marbles ;  inkstands  and  ink-trays  similarly  imi- 
tative of  costly  marbles.    Those  who  profess  an 
intense  dislike  of  shams  may  perchance  disap- 
prove of  these  sham  porphyries  and  marbles ; 
but  it  may  at  the  same  time  be  urged  that 
slate  is  so  hard  and  so  durable  as  to  be  better 
for  many  purposes  than  any  kind  of  marble. 
Supposing  beauty  can  be  produced,  durability  and 
cheapness  are  certainly  obtainable  ;   and  these 
three  form  an  admirable  trio ;  the  latter  two  ren- 
der slate  useful,  while  the  first  renders  it  orna- 
mental.   It  deserves  also  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  slate  is  lighter  than  marble,  bulk  for  bulk. 
So  great  is  the  strength  imparted  to  slate  by  its 
lamellar  structure,  that  it  is  estimated  at  four 
times  the  strengtb  of  stone  flags  of  equal  thick- 
ness ;  and  a  slab  only  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
even  to  so  great  a  length  as  eight  feet,  has  strength 
sufficient  for  a  great  variety  of  constructive  pur- 
poses.   To  enamel  this  substance  is  an  art  and 
mystery  which  requires  the  cunning  skill  of  the 
workman  with  the  fiery  aid  of  a  furnace.    A  co- 
loring pigment  of  some  kind  is  laid  upon  the 
slate,  and  this,  by  exposure  for  several  days  to  a 
temperature  between  three  hundred  and  five  hun- 
dred degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  becomes   so  tho- 
roughly burned  into  the  slate  as  to  be  scarcely 
eradicable. 

When  Bill  Barlow  breaks  his  slate-pencil,  and 
invests  a  little  capital  in  the  purchase  of  more, 
he  does  not  know — and  in  all  probability  he  does 
not  care — that  the  pencil  is  slate  as  well  as  his 
slate  itself ;  he  would  not  unlikely  give  a  flat  de- 
nial to  such  an  assertion.  The  schoolboy  slates — 
those  used  for  writing — do  not  differ  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  from  roofing-slates ;  the  quality 
is  a  little  finer  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  sur- 
faces receive  a  careful  grinding;  the  pieces  are 
in  the  first  place  reduced  by  cleavage  to  sheets, 
or  leaves  or  films  as  thin  as  can  safely  be  fitted  into 
the  wooden  frames,  and  then  the  smoothing  is  ef- 


fected. At  the  quarries  boys  are  employed  in 
this  process  of  splitting  the  slates  into  thin  lay- 
ers, and  it  is  said  they  do  the  work  better  than 
men.  The  kind  of  slate  used  for  pencils  is  much 
softer — it  contains  a  little  carbon,  which  lessens 
its  stony  character  and  increases  its  marking  or 
tracing  action.  There  is  very  little  lamellar  or 
scaly  structure,  and  the  slate  can — as  Bill  well 
knows — be  cut  with  a  knife.  The  pencils  called 
Dutch  are  formed  of  harder  slate  than  the  oth- 
ers, and  are  fashioned  into  cylindrical  pieces  for 
use. 

Despite  what  we  might  expect  to  the  contrary, 
slates  are  the  most  lady-like  of  all  the  mineral 
substances.    What  other  can  boast  of  queens, 
and  duchesses,  and  countesses,  and  ladies — to  say 
nothing  of  imperials  ?    The  slaters  tell  us  that 
a  queen  is  three  feet  long  by  two  feet  wide ;  that 
a  duchess  is  two  feet  long  by  one  in  width ;  that 
a  countess  is  twenty  inches  long  by  ten  wide ; 
and  that  a  lady,  a  simple  lady,  is  sixteen  inches 
long  by  eight  in  width.    All  this  is  very  peer- 
like and  heraldic  ;  the  four  kinds  take  rank  ac- 
cording to  their  dignity  in  the  peerage.  True, 
a  queen  would  be  a  very  Queel  DollaloUa.  who 
should  be  half  as  broad  as  she  is  long,  like  these 
duchesses,  countesses,  and  ladies ;  but  the  slate- 
queen  presents  a  still  more  ample  ratio  in  width. 
All  these  ladies,  however — like  the  clown  who 
has  been  crushed  under  an  enormous  weight  on 
the  stage — are  remarkably  thin  from  front  to 
back  :  regular  flats,  in  short.    And  then  these 
ladies  are  subjected  to  square  measure;  for  we 
find  that  a  hundred  and  seventy-six  countesses 
will  only  cover  as  much  square  space  as  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  duchesses,  while  it  re- 
quires no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  sim- 
ple ladies  to  cover  an  equal  space.    We  thus  see 
how  it  is  that  the  dignity  of  peeresses  varies  as 
the  square  of  their  dimensions — a  law  which 
Mr.  Debrettand  Mr.  Burke  would  never  have  dis- 
covered.  The  greater  dignity  of  a  duchess  is  fur- 
ther shown  by  this  fact,  that  a  smaller  number 
of  copper  nails  is  required  to  fasten  down  a  hun- 
dred square  feet  of  duchesses,  than  a  smaller 
area  of  peeresses  of  lower  degree — only  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  ;  whereas  three  hundred  and 
fifty-two  are  needed  for  countesses,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  for  ladies.    All  alike,  hewever^ 
duchesses  and  countesses  and  ladies — are  des- 
tined to  be  fastened  down  with  two  nails  each. 
The  mode  of  treatment,  as  a  slaters  book  just 
tells  us,  is  very  unceremonious  indeed: — "The 
sides  and  bottom  edges  are  trimmed,  and  the 
nail-holes  punched  as  near  the  head  as  can  be 
done  without  risk  of  breaking,  and  at  a  uniform 
distance  from  the  tail." — Household  Words. 

Fame  is  a  plant  that  comes  late  to  maturity, 
and  never  flourishes  more  vigorously,  takes 
deeper  root,  or  puts  forth  more  luxurious 
branches,  than  after  it  has  been  checked  in  its 
early  youth.  Kilt. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  LIQUOR  LAW. 

The  whiskey  press  are  rejoicing  over  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  de- 
claring the  fourteenth  section  of  the  Prohibitory 
Li<juor  Law  of  that  State  unconstitutional.  But 
from  the  following,  which  we  copy  from  the  Com- 
monwealth, it  will  be  seen  that  the  decision  is 
not  against  the  principle  of  search,  seizure,  and 
confiscation,  but  the  method  by  which  it  was  ac- 
complished by  that  act.  We  doubt  not  the 
Legislature  at  this  or  the  next  session,  will  reme- 
dy the  objections  : 

"Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
this  morning,  delivered  a  long  and  elaborate 
opinion,  concurred  in  by  the  whole  Court,  that 
the  fourteenth  section  of  the  Liquor  Law,  which 
•  provides  for  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  spirit- 
uous liquors  kept  for  sale  contrary  to  law,  is  un- 
constitutional and  void. 

The  Chief  Justice,  in  commencing,  was  care- 
ful to  say  that  this  decision  does  not  affect  the 
validity  of  other  provisions  of  the  statute,  various 
prosecutions  under  them  having,  in  fact,  been 
already  sustained  by  the  Court.  He  also  fully 
admitted  the  pifwer  of  the  Legislature  to  provide 
for  the  destruction  of  spirits  or  other  property, 
held  for  purposes  in  violation  of  law.  But,  he 
said,  that  the  Court  considered  that  this  four- 
teenth section  did  not  provide  such  protec- 
tion against  searches  and  seizures,  and  such  a 
mode  of  trial,  as  the  Constitution  guaranties. 
The  Court  considers  this  section  unconstitutional 
mainly  on  the  following  grounds  : 

1 .  That  no  person  was  required  to  be  named 
in  the  complaint  as  the  owner  or  keeper  of  the 
liquor  complained  against. 

2.  That  the  section  authorizes  the  seizure  of 
any  liquor  found  on  the  premises,  and  not  merely 
that  complained  against. 

3.  That  under  this  section  a  person  might  be 
convicted  and  fined  or  imprisoned  without  any 
complaint  being  made  against  him  setting  forth 
any  offence. 

4.  That  the  section  makes  no  provisions  for 
any  trial  of  the  offence  of  keeping  liquor  for 
sale;  but  authorizes  a  party  to  be  punished  for 
his  offence,  on  a  presumption  of  guilt,  unless  he 
proves  himself  innocent. 

This  decision  is  a  very  important  one;  but  it 
should  not  discourage  the  friends  of  temperance. 
The  other  provisions  of  the  statute,  which  have 
already  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
afford  powerful  and  effectual  means  of  suppres- 
sing the  Bale  of  spirits.  Their  efficacy  has  been 
already  well  tested.  And  this  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Cuurt  itself  suggests  the  mode  of  pro- 
Tiding  for  searches  and  seizures  of  liquor,  which 
-hall  not  be  obnoxious  to  the  objections  which 
have  overwhelmed  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  i 
patent  law.  Can  we  hope  for  such  an  amend- 
ment of  the  statute  by  the  present  Legislature?" 

JikL  F.  Dcm. 


IMPORTANT  DECISION. 
The  Paris  (Mo.)  Mercury,  gives  an  account 
of  a  decision  made  at  the  February  term  of  the 
Monroe  County  Court,  in  that  State,  affirming  the 
validity  of  an  important  provision  of  the  act  ad- 
mitting Missouri  into  the  Union.  It  appears  that 
a  negro,  named  Armstead,  represented  to  be  of 
good  moral  character,  emigrated  to  Missouri  from 
Virginia,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  County  Court  and  obtained  a  license 
to  reside  in  Monroe  County,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  statute  made  and  provided.  Proceedings 
were  commenced  in  the  aforesaid  Court  for  the 
purpose  of  revoking  the  license  of  said  free  negro, 
alleging  as  a  cause  for  revocal,  that  he  had  emi- 
grated from  Virginia  in  violation  of  the  statute 
of  184*7,  which  declares  that  no  free  negro  3* 
mulatto  shall  come  to  the  State  under  any  pre- 
tence whatever.  A  motion  was  filed  moving  the 
Court  to  dismiss  the  proceedings,  because  the 
statute  of  prohibition  was  unconstitutional  and 
void — that  the  statute  was  enacted  in  violation 
of  the  solemn  compact  entered  into  with  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  by  Missouri,  upon  her 
admission  into  the  Union. 

The  question  was  elaborately  and  ably  argued 
by  James  Carr  and  W.  J.  Howell,  Esqs. ;  Mr. 
Carr  contending  that  the  proceedings  should  be 
sustained,  and  the  license  revoked,  because  the 
prohibitory  statute  was  constitutional  and  proper. 
Maj.  Howell  contended  that  Missouri  was  bound 
by  her  own  solemn  compact  and  agreement,  by 
which  she  had  pledged  herself  never  to  pass  any 
law  prohibiting  any  citizen  of  any  one  of  the 
States  of  this  Union  from  emigrating  to  Missouri, 
and  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  citizens  of  like 
class  in  that  State.  The  Court  sustained  the 
motion,  and  dismissed  the  proceedings,  declaring 
that  the  Legislature  had  no  right  to  disregard 
and  violate  the  solemn  compact  entered  into  by 
Missouri  in  order  to  be  admitted  as  a  State  of  the 
American  confederacy ;  and  therefore  that  the  act 
prohibiting  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  from  emi- 
grating to  the  State  was  unconstitutional  and  void. 


FEARFULNESS  AND  FORTITUDE. 

Fear  is  an  infirmity,  which  if  suffered  to  gain 
the  ascendency,  is  most  enslaving  to  the  mind. 
To  secure  our  children  from  all  unnecessary  and 
imaginative  fears,  they  should,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, be  guarded  from  every  thing  likely  to  excite 
sudden  alarm,  or  to  terrify  the  imagination. 
Stories  about  ghosts,  apparitions,  extraordinary 
dreams,  and  all  other  gloomy  and  mysterious 
tales,  should  never  be  named  in  their  presence. 

How  cruel,  then,  purposely  to  excite  in  them 
false  terrors;  as  by  threatening  thrm  with  "mad 
dog,"  or  "  black  man  who  comes  for  naughty 
children,"  &c.  Or,  in  order  to  hinder  them  from 
touching  what  they  ought  not,  to  tell  them  "it 
will  bite."  By  such  means,  they  may  acquire 
imaginary  terrors,  that  may  accompany  them 
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through  life.  For  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
there  are  many  sensible  persons  who  are  slaves 
through  life  to  the  terrors  of  darkness,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  been  frightened  when 
children,  by  the  foolish  stories  of  ghosts  and  ap- 
paritions being  seen  in  the  dark.  Here  ghosts 
and  darkness  are  associated  together  in  child- 
hood, and  impressed  by  the  passion  of  fear :  and 
though  reason  in  riper  age  has  pointed  out  the 
absurdity,  it  has  not  always  been  able  to  extir- 
pate the  fear. 

By  guarding  children  from  useless  fears,  one 
step  is  gained  towards  the  cultivation  of  forti- 
tude; yet  another  and  important  one  is,  to  infuse 
into  the  system  of  education  a  certain  portion  of 
resolution  and  hardihood;  to  train  up  those  en- 
tsasted  to  us  to  be  inhabitants  of  a  world,  in 
which  they  are  to  meet  with  pain,  sickness,  dan- 
gers, and  sorrows ;  and  in  which,  consequently, 
self-denial  and  fortitude  are  essential.  While  we 
wish  to  avoid  every  appearance  cf  unkindness 
and  want  of  feeling,  let  us  not  err,  by  adopting 
too  tender  and  enervating  a  system.  Let  us  dis- 
tinguish, and  maintain  the  distinction,  between 
the  wants  of  nature,  and  those  of  imagination ; 
bring  up  our  children  as  little  dependent  as  pos- 
sible upon  bodily  indulgence  and  luxuries ;  ac- 
custom them  to  the  plainest  food,  to  beds  not  too 
soft,  airy  rooms,  and,  as  far  as  their  constitutions 
will  allow,  to  hardy  habits. 

For  children  to  have  every  thing  done  for 
them,  tends  to  enervate  the  mind,  and  render 
them  helpless  beings,  unable  to  contrive  for 
themselves.  The  "  I  can't,"  with  which  chil- 
dren are  apt  to  reply  to  commands  given  them, 
is  rarely  to  be  admitted.  J.  Mott. 


For  Friends'  Review. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  HANNAH  PAUL. 

Not  on  the  scroll  of  earthly  fame, 

Nor  yet  with  trumpet  sound, 
The  record  of  thy  worthy  name 

With  memory  now  is  found. 

Thy  walk  with  God  we  call  to  mind, 

That  humble  path  so  bright, 
Where  Christian  spirits  ever  find 

The  source  of  purest  light. 

Beneath  its  ray — thy  early  day 

Was  dedicate  to  heaven; 
And  ere  life's  noon  had  pass'd  away, 

The  Pledge  of  Peace  was  given. 

Yes!  honor'd  one!  'twas  thine  to  know, 

'Mid  cares  and  duties  here, 
That  sweetest  pleasures  ever  flow 

Where  truth  is  shining  clear. 

Thine  was  the  heart  and  thine  the  hand, 

By  generous  deeds  to  prove, 
Obedience  to  the  wise  command 

Of  Him  whose  name  is  Love. 

Whose  voice  upon  thy  spirit's  ear, 

In  softest  whispers  came, 
And  choicest  blessings  mingled  there, 

With  the  great  Giver's  name. 
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Thine  was  the  wide  and  open  door 
To  all  who  served  the  Lord; 

Thine  the  extended  mantle  o'er 
The  lovers  of  his  word. 

With  these  on  pilgrimage  below, 
Thy  spirit  joy'd  to  tread  ; 

Nor  turned  aside  when  tears  of  woe 
Were  in  that  pathway  shed. 

Bold  where  the  Truth  required  it, 
Firm  in  the  Master's  cause  ; 

Thine  was  the  soul  to  brave  it, 
'Mid  Zion's  threatened  wars. 

An  upright  pillar  in  thy  day, 
The  church  could  justly  own 

The  shining  of  thy  noonday  ray, 
Within  her  sacred  dome. 

And  though  upon  thy  evening  brow, 
Nature  with  trembling  hand. 

Had  laid  those  mental  powers  low 
Which  age  could  not  remand  ; 

And  with  the  twilight's  dimness, 
Thy  soul  hath  passed  away ; 

Yet  in  the  spirit's  clearness, 
Christ  was  thy  guiding  ray. 

The  vacant  chair  but  tells  us 
That  fairer  scenes  of  bliss, 

Await,  with  pleasures  endless,. 
The  soul  redeemed  from  this. 

And  with  the  sainted  ones  above, 
The  ransomed  round  the  throne, 

Where  all  is  holy  light  and  love, 
Hath  thy  winged  spirit  flown. 


THE  OLD  COTTAGE  CLOCK. 

Oh!  the  old,  old  clock,  of  the  household  stock, 

Was  the  brightest  thing  and  neatest ; 
Its  hands,  though  old,  had  a  touch  of  gold, 

And  its  chime  rang  still  the  sweetest.  . 
'Twas  a  monitor,  too,  though  its  words  were  few, 

Yet  they  lived,  though  nations  altered  ; 
And  its  voice,  still  strong,  warned  old  and  young, 

When  the  voice  of  friendship  faltered  ! 
"  Tick,  tick,"  it  said — "  quick,  quick  to  bed — 

For  ten  I've  given  warning  ; 
Up,  up,  and  go,  or  else,  you  know, 

You'll  never  rise  soon  in  the  morning  !" 

A  friendly  voice  was  that  old,  old  clock, 

As  it  stood  in  the  corner  smiling, 
And  blessed  the  time  with  a  merry  chime, 

The  wintry  hours  beguiling  ; 
But  a  cross  old  voice  was  that  tiresome  clock, 

As  it  called  at  daybreak  boldly, 
When  the  dawn  looked  gray  o'er  the  misty  way, 

And  the  early  air  blew  coldly  ; 
"  Tick,  tick,"  it  said — "  quick,  out  of  bed, 

For  five  I've  given  warning; 
You'll  never  have  health,  you'll  never  get  wealth, 

Unless  you're  up  soon  in  the  morning." 

Still  hourly  the  sound  goes  round  and  round, 

With  a  tone  that  ceases  never  ; 
While  tears  are  shed  for  the  bright  days  fled, 

And  the  old  friends  lost  for  ever  ! 
Its  heart  beats  on — though  hearts  are  gone 

That  warmer  beat  and  younger; 
Its  hands  still  move — though  hands  we  love 

Are  clasped  on  earth  no  longer! 
"Tick,  tick,"  it  said — to  the  church-yard  bed, 

The  grave  hath  given  warning — 
Up,  up,  and  rise,  and  look  to  the  skies, 

And  prepare  for  a  heavenly  morning!" 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  Royal  Mail  steam- 
ship Europa  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  8th  inst, 
bringing  Liverpool  dates  to  the  25th  ult.  Corn, 
Hour  and  cotton  had  experienced  a  further  de- 
pression. 

The  Czar  has  rejected  the  propositions  of  the 
Western  powers.  Immediately  on  the  reception 
of  this  news  by  the  British  Minister  at  Paris,  he 
despatched  a  courier  with  the  information,  by  way 
of  the  Prussian  ports  of  the  Baltic,  to  Admiral  Na- 
pier, in  order  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  act 
upon  his  sealed  instructions.  The  commander  of 
the  troops  at  Revel  had  required  all  women  to 
leave  the  town,  which  would  probably  be  bom- 
barded by  the  English  and  French.  A  force  of 
27,000  Russians  was  on  the  way  to  Revel  to 
strengthen  the  garrison  there.  The  English  gov- 
ernment had  chartered  a  large  number  of  vessels 
to  convey  troops  and  munitions  to  the  seat  of  war. 
The  first  division  of  the  land  forces  of  the  French 
sailed  from  Toulon  on  the  19th  ult.  Other  divi- 
sions would  speedily  follow.  Arrangements  were 
making  for  the  passage  of  English  cavalry  through 
France.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Chronicle 
states,  that  on  the  15th  ult.,  couriers  were  sent  off 
simultaneously  from  Paris  and  London,  with  des- 
patches calling  upon  Austria  to  join  England  and 
France  in  carrying  into  execution  against  Russia 
the  protocol  agreed  to,  some  time  since,  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Four  Powers  at  Vienna. 
The  Austrian  government  has  replied  that  it  is 
ready  to  sign  all  the  protocols  that  guarantee  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  Turkey,  but  it  re- 
fuses to  make  any  engagement  binding  itself  to 
act,  and  reserves  to  itself  full  liberty  to  do  what- 
ever it  may  consider  advisable  for  the  interests  of 
Germany.  This  is  substantially  the  same  answer 
as  that  received  from  the  Prussian  government. 

The  popular  feeling  in  Prussia  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  English  and  French,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  greatly  alarmed  at  demonstrations  of  a 

Surpose  to  force  it  into  the  war  against  Russia, 
ussia  has  recognized  the  neutrality  of  Sweden, 
on  the  terms  insisted  on  by  the  latter  power.  The 
King  desires  the  strictest  maintenance  of  neutral- 
ity, while  the  people  desire  war  against  Russia. 
The  Crown  Prince  is  at  the  head  of  the  war  party. 

But  little  news  has  been  received  from  the  seat 
of  war.  Several  engagements  between  small  par- 
ties of  the  belligerents  have  taken  place,  ending 
generally  in  the  defeat  of  the  Russians.  Omer 
Pacha  is  to  have  the  general  direction  of  military 
allairs,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  He  had  remo- 
ved his  head-quarters  from  Shumla  to  Rustchuck. 

A  plot  for  a  rising  of  the  people  of  Poland  has 
been  discovered. 

The  Greek  insurrection  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  suppressed. 

China. — News  from  Hong  Kong  to  1st  mo.20lh, 
have  been  received.  These  accounts  state  that 
the  revolutionary  army  had  approached  within 
nx  miles  of  lVkin,  being  in  possession  of  a  cause- 
way leading  directly  to  l'ekin,with  no  formidable 
>U\vW  i  terveuing  between  them  and  that  city. 
The  Tnrtar  Emperor  had  ordered  the  Imperial 
treasures  to  be  removed  to  Shing-king,  and  has 
made  Monkden  his  capitol  for  the  present.  The 
e\ piirts  ol  i.m  and  silk  are  much  greater  than  ' 
(hope  of  former  vears. 

.Nineteen  piratical  junks,  manned  by  1200  men 


and  carrying  155  guns,  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
British  ship  of  war  Hermes. 

Accounts  from  Burmah  represent  the  British 
conquests  there  as  in  a  very  insecure  state. 

Peru. — Valparaiso  dates  to  the  1st  ult.,  andCal- 
lao  to  the  10th,  have  been  received.  It  is  report- 
ed that  Domingo  Elias  was  gaining  ground  in 
Peru.  Tacca  and  Arica  had  declared  for  him,  and 
it  was  rumored  he  had  been  offered  the  assistance 
of  French  and  Chilians  in  taking  possession  of 
the  Chincha  Islands.  The  yellow  fever  was  rag- 
ing at  Callao  and  Lima.  Business  in  Valparaiso 
,  was  reviving. 

Hayti. — Late  accounts  from  Port  au  Prince 
state  that  on  the  5th  ult.,  a  French  frigate,  brig  and 
steamer  anchored  off  the  harbor  of  that  town. 
The  French  Admiral  sent  a  threatening  letter  to 
the  Emperor,  stating  that  if  certain  demands  there- 
in contained,  were  not  complied  with  within  48 
hours,  the  French  would  resort  to  the  most  severe 
measures.  The  Emperor  replied,  that  rather  than 
submit  to  the  French  Admiral's  demands,  the 
Haytian  Government  should  cease  to  exist.  Every 
means,  meantime,  were  adopted  by  the  Emperor 
to  repel  an  attack  should  one  be  made.  On  the 
morning  after  the  answer  of  the  Emperor  was  re- 
ceived, the  French  frigate  hoisted  the  Haytian 
flag  and  saluted  it,  the  courage  of  the  Admiral  ap- 
parently having  quailed  before  the  firmness  of  the 
Emperor. 

Domestic — Congress. — Inthe  Senate,  on  the  5th 
inst.,  a  bill  was  reported  for  the  discovery  of  con- 
cealed property  of  bankrupts.  Referred  to  "the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  On  the  6th,  the  correspondence 
on  the  Kozta  case  was  received  and  read.  The 
7th  being  private  bill  day,  but  little  business  of 
general  interest  was  transacted. 

House  of  Representatives. — On  the  5th  inst., 
J.  R.  Chandler  presented  the  memorial  of  the  Se- 
lect and  Common  Councils  of  Philadelphia,  set- 
ting forth  the  inconvenience  arising  from  want  of 
room  for  the  business  of  the  post  office,  and  ask- 
ing Congress  to  remedy  the  evil.  In  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  the  same  gentleman  made  an  able 
speech  against  the  Nebraska  bill.  On  the  7th,  the 
bill  establishing  amail  route  between  New  Orleans 
and  San  Francisco,  was  taken  up,  but  was  post- 
poned, a  quorum  not  being  present. 

Pennsylvania  Legislature. — Inthe  Senate, on 
the  5th  inst..  a  bill  to  regulate  the  granting  of  li- 
cences in  this  city,  was  passed.  The  general  im- 
provement bill  was  also  passed.  The  bill  to  re- 
gulate the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  by  grocers, 
was  passed  on  the  6th.  The  bill  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  was  taken  up,  and  af- 
ter a  spirited  debate,  the  Senate  voted  to  insist  on 
its  amendment  and  appoint  a  Committee  of  Con- 
ference.   Ayes  24,  Nays  6. 

On  the  7th,  the  bill  to  regulate  the  hours  of  la- 
bor in  factories  was  taken  up,  and,  after  several 
amendments  passed  finally.  It  prohibits  the  em- 
ployment of  minors  in  factories  for  a  longer  period 
than  ten  hours  a  day.  The  bill  supplementary  to 
the  act  incorporating  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Rail- 
road passed  finally, 

In  the  House  ol  Representatives,  on  the  5th,  the 
Senate  liquor  bill  was  non-concurred  in.  The  bill 
authorizing  the  sale  of  the  main  line  of  the  public 
works  occupied  most  of  the  sessions  of  the  6lh, 
7th  and  8th.  Numerous  amendments  were  pro- 
posed and  rejected.  A  motion  to  fix  the  minimum 
price  at  $1  1,000,000,  was  agreed  to  on  the  8th. 
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SAMUEL    TUK.E  S    INTRODUCTION    TO  GEORGE 
EOX's  EPISTLES.* 

G-eorge  Fox  had  received  very  little  scholastic 
instruction,  but  he  possessed  a  mind  of  no  ordi- 
nary powers,  cultivated  too,  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion, in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  The  true 
knowledge  of  God,  not  as  an  intellectual  specu- 
lation, but  as  that  which  gives  rest  to  the  awa- 
kened conscience,  was  the  great  object  of  his 
longing  search  from  youth  to  manhood ;  and  in 
this  search  his  almost  constant,  companion  was 
the  Bible.  There  he  conversed  with  Patriarchs 
and  Prophets,  with  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his 
Apostles,  till  he  became  most  intimately  imbued 
with  the  contents  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But, 
though  every  word  of  inspiration  was  precious  to 
him,  his  great  desire  was  to  know  the  mind  of 
the  spirit — the  true  harmony  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  divine  records.  He  conversed  extensively 
with  esteemed  religious  teachers  of  various 
classes,  but  he  found  they  were  no  physicians  in 
his  case.  More  and  more,  he  was  brought  with 
child-like  submissiveness  to  look  to  Christ  as  his 
only  helper  :  and  thus,  after  a  course  of  deep 
spiritual  discipline,  his  eye  was  opened  more 
fully  to  see  in  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
character  of  his  Saviour,  and  to  rejoice  in  him 
exceedingly. 

Having  partaken  largely  of  the  spiritual  bap- 
tism of  his  Lord,  many  divine  truths  were  opened 
upon  his  mind  with  great  clearness.  Unshackled 
from  human  ties,  and  from  all  the  religious  sys- 
tems of  men,  the  great  elements  and  eharaeter- 

*A  part  of  this  introduction  was  inserted  in  the 
fourth  number  of  the  second  volume,  but  as  that  num- 
ber was  issued  more  than  five  years  ago,  and  a  large 
portion  of  our  present  subscribers  have  come  in  since 
that  date,  it  is  hoped  that  the  repetition  will  not  be 
deemed  impertinent. 


istics  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  in  its  native 
simplicity  and  purity,  rose  gradually  before  him. 
As  he  travelled  onward  in  his  experience,  he 
found  that  what  was  from  time  to  time  unfolded 
to  his  mind  was  in  the  fullest  harmony  with 
Holy  Writ.  Many  things  in  the  so-called  reli- 
gious world  now  appeared  to  him  in  a  new  light, 
and  grieved  in  spirit  with  its  multiplied  corrup- 
tions, he  felt  hiinself  required  by  a  divine  im- 
pulse to  proclaim  to  others  the  Truth  which  he 
had  found  to  the  blessedness  of  his  own  soul. 
His  great  mission,  was  not  to  found  a  sect,  but 
to  speak  truth  to  all,  and  to  call  all  out  of  every 
untruth  to  the  knowledge  for  themselves,  of 
Him,  who  is  the  Truth.  The  acknowledgment 
of  Christ  with  the  lip  as  a  divine  person,  and  the 
talking  about  faith  in  Him,  and  of  his  various 
offices  were  prevalent  enough  in  many  circles ; 
but  the  true  belief  in  Him  with  the  heart  unto 
righteousness — the  acceptance  of  Him  as  the 
only  Lord  of  the  soul,  and  dependence  upon  Him 
for  continual  guidance  by  his  Spirit — these  were 
things  which  appeared  to  George  Fox  sadly  de- 
ficient in  his  day. 

As  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  soul  of 
man,  is  the  great  means  by  which  it  is  stimu- 
lated and  enabled  to  resist  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil,  so  had  all  these  powers  combined 
to  stultify  its  authority  and  to  give  the  name  of 
Christianity  to  the  dogmas  or  appointments  of 
men,  or  too  much  to  limit  divine  power  to  the 
agency  of  the  inspired  letter  which  the  wisdom 
of  man  was  so  able  to  bend  to  its  own  purposes, 
but  which  his  unassisted  wisdom  was  wholly  un- 
able truly  to  unfold.  H«  saw  that  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Christian  Church  had  always  been 
indicated  by  the  increase  of  dependence  upon 
man,  in  the  work  of  religion — "  the  priests  of  old 
time  ruled  by  their  means,  and  the  people  loved 
to  have  it  so."  These  words  appeared  to  him 
descriptive  of  a  great  human  tendency,  forming 
part  of  those  lusts  of  the  flesh,  against  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  ever  warreth,  and  he  spake  much  of 
that  divine  light  given  to  man,  by  which  the  in- 
ward working  of  these  lusts  was  manifested,  and 
of  that  inward  warfare  with  the  soul's  enemies, 
in  which  every  one  must  be  a  soldier  for  himself, 
under  Christ  his  Captain — denouncing  all  those 
arts  which  he  saw  to  be  so  prevalent,  by  which 
man  was  persuaded  that  he  could  gain  the  crown, 
without  enlisting  under  the  banner  of  the  cross. 
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Man's  alienation  by  nature  from  God,  and  his 
reluctance  to  come  to  Him  in  truth,  notwith- 
standing the  drawings  of  his  love,  and  the  free 
offers  of  his  mercy  in  Christ,  the  propitiation  for 
the  sins  of  the  world,  were  the  basis  of  his  ap- 
peals. He  was  eminently  a  preacher  of  the  free 
grace  of  God  to  all  who  repent,  and  who,  in  sub- 
jection to  his  Spirit,  truly  come  unto  Christ.  The 
experimental  work  of  the  Spirit  in  bringing  the 
soul  in  living  faith  to  Christ  as  its  Lord  and 
Saviour,  was  indeed  the  great  theme  of  his  min- 
istry ;  it  was  that  which  he  felt  himself  called  to 
urge  upon  all,  that  the  foundation  might  be 
sound,  and  the  superstructure  solid. 

We  do  not  hesitate  then  to  say,  however  ig- 
norant George  Fox  might  be  of  many  things 
which  rank  high  in  the  worldly  scale,  he  was  a 
scribe  well  instructed,  and  that  he  was  eminently 
qualified  to  know  of  Christ's  doctrine,  by  an  ex- 
emplary obedience  and  devotion  to  his  will,  and 
by  an  humble  reliance  upon  his  all-sufficient  aid. 
"  He  had,"  says  William  Penn,  "  an  extraordi- 
nary gift  in  opening  the  Scriptures.  He  would 
go  to  the  marrow  of  things,  and  show  the  mind, 
harmony,  and  fulfilling  of  them,  with  much 
plainness,  and  great  comfort  and  edification." 

The  writings  of  such  a  man  are  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  serious  professor  of  religion  of  any 
name ;  but  they  have  a  peculiar  and  strong  claim 
to  attention  from  the  members  of  that  Society, 
which  he  was  instrumental  in  forming.  The 
Epistles  now  presented  to  the  reader  exhibit  this 
good  man  in  one  uniform  character,  that  of  a 
Christian  Apostle,  ever  laboring  to  promote 
"  glory  to  God  in  the  highest — peace  on  earth — 
and  good  will  to  man."  With  what  zeal  he 
watched  over  every  part  of  that  flock  of  which  he 
was  more  peculiarly  a  shepherd,  will  appear,  from 
these  pastoral  letters.  But  his  Christian  love 
and  zeal  were  not  confined  by  any  sectarian 
boundaries ;  they  extended  to  every  part  of  the 
human  family  :  and  many  of  the  letters  evince  a 
great  desire  for  the  extension  of  Christ's  king- 
dom in  the  heathen  world.  He  had  himself 
been  in  the  West  Indies  and  North  America,  in 
both  which  countries  the  instruction  of  the  Afri- 
can slaves  in  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  improvement  of  their  condition,  deeply  in- 
terested him. 

The  state  of  the  Indians  also  claimed  much  of 
his  attention.  Looking  upon  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  as  adapted  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  man 
universally,  his  letters  to  his  friends  in  America 
show  how  desirous  he  was  that,  the  Indians 
should  be  instructed  in  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
'!  he  want  of  civilization  does  not  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  him  as  an  objection  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Indians,  in  "that  way  wherein  the 
maj/faring  man  thonijh  a  fool  need  not  err." 
"  All  Friends  everywhere,"  says  he,  "all  that 
have  Indians  or  Blacks,  are  to  preach  the  Gospel 
t<>  them  and  other  servants,  if  they  be  true  Chris- 
tians; for  the  Gospel  was  to  be  preached  to  every 


creature.  You  must  instruct  and  teach  your  In- 
dians and  negroes  and  all  others,  that  Christ  by 
the  grace  of  God  tasted  death  for  every  man,  and 
gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all  men  to  be  testified 
in  due  time  ;  and  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world." 

The  same  enlarged  views  are  evinced  in  his 
letters  to  the  friends  who,  from  being  engaged  in 
a  seafaring  life,  had  become  captives  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  He  wishes  them  to  acquire  the 
language  of  the  Turks,  that  they  might  be  able 
to  communicate  to  them  the  glad  tidings  of  sal- 
vation, by  speaking,  and  by  translating  books 
into  their  language.  The  horrors  even  of  Alger- 
ine  slavery  appear  to  have  been  lessened  in  his 
view,  by  the  hope  that  it  might  be  the  means  of 
good  to  the  captors.  It  seems  that  the  captives 
were  allowed  to  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of 
divine  worship.  George  Fox  exhorts  them  to 
the  firm  support  of  their  Christian  testimony, 
and  in  one  letter  observes  :  "  I  think  you  have 
more  liberty  to  meet  there  than  we  have  here, 
for  they  keep  us  out  of  our  meetings,  and  cast  us 
into  prison,  and  spoil  our  goods." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Account  of  Benjamin  Hart  Coleby,  of  Holy* 
bourne,  Alton,  an  Elder,  who  died  Hth  month 
dth,  1852,  in  the  10th  year  of  his  age. 
This  humble-minded  and  retiring  Christian 
appeared  through  life  a  consistent  member  of 
our  Society,  endeavoring  to  be  exemplary  in 
maintaining  our  testimonies.  Whilst  engaged  in 
business,  he  studied  to  promote  the  comfort  of 
the  young  people  in  his  establishment,  and  to 
extend  a  watchful  care  over  them ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  evidently  his  concern  to  watch  over 
himself,  and  rightly  to  discipline  his  own  mind. 
A  few  extracts  from  his  journal  will  justify  these 
remarks,  and  shew,  in  some  degree,  his  religious 
feelings,  and  the  source  from  whence  he  derived 
his  strength  for  the  labors  and  the  trials  of  his 
path. 

Eleventh  month  27th,  1826.  "  Went  to  pay 
a  charitable  visit  to  a  poor  old  woman,  and  found 
her  removed.  Intended  to  have  gone  two  or 
three  evenings  before,  but  made  excuses  to  my- 
self for  deferring.  May  I  remember  it  hereafter 
— not  to  delay  doing  good  till  it  is  too  late.  To- 
wards the  close  of  meeting  to-day,  favored  with 
a  little  rising  of  mental  supplication  for  best 
help.  May  this  be  more  and  more  striven  after 
in  all  our  meetings,  and  a  watchful  care  be  kept 
up  against  the  intrusion  of  wandering  imagina- 
tions." 

Eleventh  month  24tb,  1827.  "  Much  tried 
with  the  state  of  business,  the  consequence  of 
vigorous  opposition.  Although  it  appears  to  re- 
quire an  increase  of  active  exertion,  yet  may  I 
endeavor  to  guard  against  my  mind  being  too 
much  absorbed  and  tried  with  it,  but  simply  en- 
deavor, day  by  day,  to  do  what  seems  best,  and 
leave  any  anxious  care  about  the  future.  Ac- 
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cepted  acknowledgements  for  payments  on  un- 
stamped paper — this  is  going  backward.  May 
I  be  more  careful  herein,  and  in  mildness  and 
humility  inform  the  parties  that  I  am  not  easy  to 
take  them." 

He  believed  it  right  to  retire  from  business, 
when  about  48  years  of  age,  having  acquired  as 
much  as  he  thought  needful  for  his  simple  habits, 
and  considering  it  a  duty  thus  to  make  way  for 
others. 

Second  month  25th,  1835.  "Though  now 
withdrawn  from  the  active  pursuits  of  trade,  yet 
I  find  my  spirit  often  too  much  occupied  with 
my  petty  concerns,  and  too  greatly  tried  with  the 
little  cross  occurrences  that  beset  my  path,  and 
too  acutely  to  feel  any  little  painful  conduct  from 
others ;  may  [  earnestly  seek  after  that  charity 
which  puts  the  most  favorable  construction  upon 
the  actions  of  all  men,  and  particularly  as  regards 
the  conduct  that  is  shown  towards  me." 

Fifth  month  24th,  1838.  "  Off  my  guard 
during  the  past  week  ;  spoke  harshly  to  beggars 
and  hawkers  who  had  intruded.  May  I  remem- 
ber that  the  sons  of  afHiction  and  labor  are  equal- 
ly the  objects  of  the  care  of  our  Father  in  Hea- 
ven ;  may  I  pity  their  necessities,  and  be  more 
careful  not  to  add,  by  my  contumely,  to  their 
other  trials." 

First  month  21st,  1838.  "  A  season  of  bodi- 
ly weakness  and  besetment  of  mind — much  ex- 
ercise— unable  even  to  think  a  good  thought; 
yet  I  hope  not  altogether  deserted — a  little  en- 
couraged by  public  exhortation,  and  the  revival 
of  the  declaration,  '  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let 
him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally.' 
G-rant,  most  merciful  Father,  ability  to  come 
unto  thee,  and  to  ask,  in  faith,  nothing  wavering, 
wisdom  to  direct  the  way  wherein  I  should  go  ; 
and  grant,  I  reverently  pray  thee,  that  I  may 
find  '  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need.'  Strengthen 
me  with  a  little  strength,  ere  I  go  hence  to  be 
seen  of  men  no  more." 

Second  month  11th,  1839.  "Went  to  London 
on  business — much  occupied  therewith.  Through 
inadvertence  made  appointments  which  prevent- 
ed" my  attending  a  week-day  meeting  when  in 
town.  May  I  be  more  careful  in  this  respect  in 
future." 

His  health,  which  was  always  delicate,  became 
about  this  time  increasingly  so.  For  the  last  seven 
years  of  his  life  he  was  unable  to  walk,  from  a 
contraction  of  the  limbs,  which  was  attended  with 
severe  suffering,  and,  latterly,  he  could  not  stand, 
but  he  was  lifted  about  by  his  attendants,  towards 
whom,  whilst  gratefully  acknowledging  their  at- 
tentions, he  set  an  example  of  kindness  and  con- 
sideration that  was  truly  instructive.  A  few  more 
extracts  from  his  journal  may  be  interesting. 

Seventh  month  24th,  1841.  "Since  my  last 
memorandum,  my  rheumatism  and  general  debi- 
lity have  much  increased,  without  being  in  the 
least  improved  by  medical  aid ;  the  last  two 
weeks  I  have  been  almost  confined  to  the  house, 
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my  ailments  appearing  at  times  likely  to  end  in 
entire  inability  to  walk;  yet  I  have  much  cause 
for  thankfulness,  that,  during  this  long  time  of 
bodily  weakness,  my  spirits  have  been  mostly  as 
good  as  usual,  and  an  assured  hope  has  attended, 
that,  if  it  please  the  Lord  to  call  me  hence  by 
this  present  sickness,  my  sins,  which  have  been 
manifold,  will  be  forgiven  me,  through  sincere 
repentance,  and  faith  in  the  mercy  of  Almighty 
God,  and  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord." 

First  month  2d,  1842.  "As  it  has  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  permit  me  to  behold  the  com- 
mencement of  another  year,  may  it  be  my  first 
care  to  dedicate  it  to  Him,  to  do  his  will  in  all 
things.  Show  me,  0  Lord,  the  way  wherein  I 
should  walk,  and  grant  unto  me,  I  reverently 
pray  thee,  ability,  through  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to 
come  up  before  thee  therein  in  humility  and 
godly  fear,  and  either  to  do  or  to  suffer  whatso- 
ever thou  mayst  see  meet  in  thy  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  appoint  unto  me,  humbly  trusting  that 
thou  wilt  make  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  those  who  love  thee,  and  keep  thy  command- 
ments. Grant,  0  Lord  my  God,  that  neither 
heights  nor  depths,  neither  things  present  nor 
things  to  come,  may  be  able  to  separate  me  from 
thy  love  which  is  in  Christ  our  Lord,  to  whom, 
with  Thee,  be  all  glory,  honor,  thanksgiving,  and 
praise,  now  and  for  ever.  Amen." 

Fifth  month  2d,  1842.  "This  day  I  enter 
upon  my  60th  year.  The  shadows  of  the  evening 
appear  fast  gathering  around  me  :  although  we 
have  now  had  fine  weather  for  some  time,  yet 
my  bodily  weakness  and  debility  appear  rather 
to  increase;  my  whole  frame  totters,  my  feet  can 
scarcely  support  my  weight.  May  I  be  warned 
by  these  plain  indications  to  set  my  house  in  or- 
der, and  seek  earnestly  to  God,  through  the 
mediation  of  his  beloved  Son,  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord,  to  quicken  me  through  the  effectual  opera- 
tion of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  work  out  my  soul's 
salvation  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  to  pass  the 
few  remaining  days  which  may  be  permitted  me, 
in  meekness,  in  watchfulness,  and  in  fear.  Grant, 
0  most  merciful  Father,  that,  if  it  be  thy  good 
pleasure  to  call  me  hence  at  this  time,  I  may 
experience  thy  grace  to  be  sufficient  for  me  in 
the  hour  of  need;  forgive,  I  beseech  thee,  my 
manifold  iniquities  and  transgressions  from  my 
youth  up,  even  unto  this  day,  though  they  be  as 
scarlet,  and  suffer  me  to  lift  up  my  head  in 
humble  hope  of  thy  goodness  and  mercy,  through 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  to  me,  who  have 
indeed  been  an  unworthy  and  unprofitable  ser- 
vant." 

Fifth  month  26th,  1843.  "  Since  my  last 
memorandum,  have  been  favored  with  some 
mitigation  of  my  suffering,  a  little  relief  as  to  my 
head ;  may  I  cherish  thankfulness  for  this  and 
every  favor.  May  none  put  off,  to  a  time  of 
sickness,  the  preparation  for  death;  for  alas  !  in 
illness,  the  sufferings  of  the  body  seem  often  so  to 
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absorb  our  thoughts,  tbat  we  are  incapable  of 
more  tban  attention  to  its  weakness.  Pity  my 
infirmity,  and  forgive  my  iniquity,  0  most  mer- 
ciful Lord  God,  I  reverently  pray  tbee,  for  tby 
beloved  Son's  sake." 

Fifth  month  3d,  1852.  "  I  yesterday  entered 
upon  my  70th  year,  which  peiiod  I  could  scarce- 
ly have  expected  to  reach,  in  my  state  of  great 
bodily  debility,  which  has  been  gradually  in- 
creasing upon  me  and  rendering  me  more  help- 
less, and  a  fear  has  sometimes  attended,  lest,  in 
this  long  protracted  weakness,  there  may  have 
been  rather  a  going  backward  than  forward  in 
the  Christian  race ;  and  sometimes  the  enemy 
has  buffeted  me  with  many  doubts  and  fears  and 
temptations,  but  the  prayer  of  my  heart  has  been 
to  the  Lord,  that  his  hand  may  be  stretched  forth 
to  save  me,  that  the  flood  overwhelm  not  my 
soul,  and  that  I  may  be  found  watching,  when  it 
may  please  him  to  call  me  to  give  an  account  of 
my  stewardship,  in  humble  hope  that  God  will 
forgive  my  iniquities  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord ;  to  whom  be  all  glory,  honor,  thanks- 
giving, and  praise,  now  and  for  ever.  Amen." 

His  mind  appeared  clear  to  the  last,  and  his 
judgment  sound;  and  he  evinced  such  a  lively 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  bis  relatives  and  friends 
as  greatly  endeared  him  to  them.  He  was  strik- 
ingly supported  under  his  protracted  sufferings, 
nothing  like  a  murmur  being  recollected  to  es- 
cape his  lips.  He  was  favored  with  resignation 
to  the  Divine  will,  and  enabled  to  put  his  trust 
in  the  Lord,  saying,  "  we  do  not  serve  a  hard 
Master." 

Being  very  desirous  of  not  giving  way  to  un- 
necessary personal  indulgence,  he  did  not  keep 
his  bed  a  single  day,  and  was  brought  down  as 
usual,  about  eight  o'clock,  on  the  day  of  his 
decease.  In  the  afternoon,  he  complained  of 
faintness,  and  requested  to  be  laid  down  on  the 
sofa,  and  in  a  few  minutes  quietly  passed  away. 

He  had  repeatedly  alluded  to  the  probability 
that  his  removal  would  be  sudden,  and  his  friends 
thankfully  believe  tbat  the  summons  did  not 
find  him  unprepared. — AnnuuL  Monitor. 


To  Sovereigns  and  those  in  authority  in  the  Na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
World  where  the  Christian  Reliyion  is  pro- 
fessed. 

From  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  held  in 
London,  1849. 

It  having  pleased  the  Lord  to  bring  our  fathers 
i  to  a  sense  of  the  cruelty  and  wickedness  of  the 
.'  B  ioao  Slave  Trade,  and  of  the  injustice  of  hold- 
ing their  fellow  men  in  Slavery,  they  were 
strengthened  to  act  upon  the  conviction  wrought 
on  their  minds  :  they  set  at  liberty  those  they 
faftU  in  bondage,  and  in  their  faithfulness  they 
cay  yed  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards 
-£ci.    In  that  love  which  comes  from  Him, 


their  hearts  were  enlarged  in  love  to  their  neigh- 
bor, and  they  could  not  rest  without  endeavoring 
to  bring  others  to  that  sense  of  justice  and  mercy 
to  which  the  Lord  had  brought  them.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  day  we  have  felt  it  to  be  laid 
upon  us  as  a  church  to  bear  a  testimony  against 
the  sin  of  Slavery. 

We  have  believed  it  to  be  our  Christian  duty 
to  represent  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  people 
of  Africa,  and  repeatedly  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  Slave  in  addresses  to  our  own  Government. 
We  rejoice  and  are  thankful  at  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  this  country  and  in 
other  nations  in  this  cause  of  righteousness. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  slaves  have  been  re- 
stored to  liberty,  and  many  of  the  nations  of  the 
civilized  world  are  now,  to  a  large  extent,  de- 
livered from  the  guilt  of  the  African  Slave 
Trade, — a  trade  which  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
in  1815,  pronounced  to  be  "a  scourge  which 
desolates  Africa,  degrades  Europe  and  afflicts 
humanity,"  and  for  the  suppression  of  which 
laws  have  been  enacted.  But  our  hearts  are  sor- 
rowful in  the  consideration  that  this  traffic  is 
still  carried  on  to  a  large  extent,  and  that  a  vast 
amount  of  the  population  of  the  western  worldjs 
still  subject  to  the  cruelty  and  the  wrong  of 
Slavery.  We  desire  to  cherish  this  sympathy, 
and  that  we  maybehold  the  increase  of  it  amongst 
all  men  everywhere. 

One  God  is  the  Creator  of  us  all,  his  eyes  are 
in  every  place  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good. 
He  will  bring  every  work  to  judgment,  and  every 
secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  wbether  it  be 
evil.  The  families  of  the  earth  are  all  of  one 
blood  ;  all  partakers  in  the  same  corrupt  nature 
consequent  upon  the  fall  of  man;  all  are  alike 
subject  to  infirmity,  disease,  and  death,  and  all 
amenable  to  the  same  judgment  after  death..  In 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  there  is  no 
respect  for  persons ;  He  tasted  death  for  every 
man ;  all  distinctions  of  country,  tongue  and 
color  are  merged  in  the  immensity  of  that  love 
in  which  the  Father  has  sent  the  Son  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  Wherever  the  religion  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  obtains  its  proper  place 
within  us,  it  softens  our  hearts ;  it  brings  man 
into  fellow-feeling  with  his  fellow  man;  it  brings 
him  to  regard  every  man  as  a  brother,  and  to 
look  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  all  of  one 
family.  Amongst  the  millions  of  mankind  there 
is  not  one  beneath  the  notice  of  our  Father  who 
is  in  Heaven ;  if  we  be  partakers  of  his  love,  it 
leads  us  into  pity  for  the  forlorn,  the  helpless  and 
the  oppressed  ;  and  it  constrains  us  to  do  what 
we  can  to  mitigate  the  pain  and  to  assuage  the 
sorrows  of  those  who  are  in  suffering ;  to  befriend 
the  friendless,  and  to  labor  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  most  degraded  of  our 
race.  . 

We  are  now  assembled  in  our  Yearly  Meeting 
for  the  promotion  of  charity  and  godliness  amongst 
ourselves,  and,  according  to  our  measure,  for  the 
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spreading  of  truth  and  righteousness  upon  the 
earth.  The  condition  of  the  natives  of  Africa, 
as  affected  by  the  continuance  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  that  of  the  slaves  in  North  and  South 
America,  and  on  the  islands  adjacent  to  that  con- 
tinent, have  again  awakened  our  sympathy.  We 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  all  those  in  authori- 
ty in  the  nations  which  take  upon  them  the 
name  of  Christ,  the  utter  incompatibility  of 
Slavery  with  the  divine  law.  "  Thou  shall  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  f*  All  things  whatso- 
ever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you  do  ye  even 
so  to  them;"  these  were  the  precepts  of  our  Lord. 
He  spoke  as  never  man  spoke,  and  of  his  words 
He  declared,  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away;"  they 
are  the  law  of  God's  righteousness  to  all  genera- 
tions. We  submit  whether,  without  breaking 
this  law,  it  be  possible  for  man  to  hold  or  claim 
a  right  to  property  in  the  person  of  his  fellow 
man  :  whether,  admitting  the  supreme  authority 
of  this  law,  man  can  buy  or  sell  his  brother  : 
whether  he  can  withhold  from  those  who  labor 
for  him  that  which  is  just  and  equal ;  whether 
the  forced  and  uncompensated  labor  of  the  Negro 
slave  be  not  the  breaking  of  this  law ;  in  short, 
whether  any  man  or  any  of  the  nations  of  men 
can,  in  any  one  of  these  things,  violate  the  law 
of  the  Lord  and  be  guiltless. 

For  the  space  of  three  hundred  years,  the 
trade  in  slaves  has  been  carried  on  from  Africa 
to  the- opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic;  and  this 
traffic  in  the  persons  of  men  is  still  prosecuted 
with  unrelenting  and  unmitigated  cruelty ;  year 
by  year  countless  multitudes  are  torn  from  all 
that  they  hold  dear  in  life,  to  pass  their  days  in 
toil  and  misery.  Men  are  still  to  be  found  so 
hardened  in  heart,  so  bent  upon  the  gain  of  op- 
pression, and  so  devoid  of  all  that  we  deem  the 
common  feelings  of  humanity,  as  to  spend  their 
•  time  and  talents  in  pursuit  of  this  criminal  com- 
merce. We  forbear  to  enter  in  detail  upon  the 
large  variety  of  human  suffering,  inseparable  from 
this  complicated  iniquity.  But  we  trust  we  do 
not  take  too  much  upon  ourselves,  in  asking  those 
whom  we  now  address,  to  open  their  ears  to  the 
groaning  of  the  oppressed,  and  to  give  themselves 
to  sympathy  with  their  sufferings ;  to  think  upon 
the  war,  the  rapine,  and  bloodshed,  attendant 
upon  the.  capture  of  slaves  in  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica— upon  what  they  are  made  to  endure  in  their 
transit  to  the  coast  and  in  their  passage  across 
the  ocean ;  and  not  to  shrink  from  making  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  horrors  and  loath- 
someness of  the  Slave-ship,  to  follow  the  poor, 
helpless,  unoffending  Negro,  if  he  survive  the 
suffering  of  the  voyage,  and  to  think  upon  his 
condition  when  landed  upon  a  foreign  shore,  and 
entered  upon  a  life  of  hard  and  hopeless  servi- 
tude— it  may  be — to  be  worked  to  death  in  his 
early  manhood,  or  to  live  to  behold  his  children 
subjected  to  the  same  degradation  and  oppression 
as  himself. 
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Blessed  is  the  man  that  considereth  the  poor. 
The  blessing  of  the  Lord  restethupon  him,  who, 
knowing  the  evil  which  attends  his  neighbor's 
lot  in  life,  is  stretching  forth  his  hand  for  the 
relief  of  his  poverty  and  distress,  and  his  blessing 
is  upon  those  who,  like  the  Patriarch  of  old,  are 
inquiring  into  the  sorrows  and  hardship  of  the 
poor,  the  fatherless,  and  those  that  have  none  to 
help  them.  "  The  cause  which  I  knew  not, 
I  searched  out." 

Our  sympathies  are  awakened,  not  for  the  na- 
tive African  alone,  and  the  victims  of  the  Afri- 
can Slave  Trade,  but  we  feel  for  those  who  are 
living  and  laboring  in  a  state  of  Slavery,  who 
Were  born  in  Slavery,  and  possibly  may  die  sub- 
ject to  its  privation  and  its  hardship.  In  those 
countries  in  which  this  system  is  upheld  by  law, 
man  is  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  beast  of 
burthen,  and  regarded  as  an  article  of  merchan- 
dise. The  slave  has  nothing  in  life  that  he  can 
call  his  own  ; .  his  physical  powers,  the  limbs  of 
his  body,  belong  to  another ;  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  the  faculties  of  his  mind  are  his  own. 
All  that  distinguishes  him  as  a  rational  creature 
is,  by  the  law  of  the  State,  treated  as  the  proper- 
ty of  another.  He  may  be  a  man  fearing  God, 
and  desiring  to  approve  himself  a  disciple  of 
Christ — we  believe  that  there  are  such.  What- 
ever the  consistency  of  his  character  as  a  Chris- 
tian, and  however  advanced  in  the  cultivation  of 
his  mind,  all  avails  him  nothing,  he  is  still  a 
slave,  and  the  law  allows  him  nothing  to  look  to 
in  life  but  hopeless,  helpless,  friendless  Slavery. 
Endowed  by  his  Maker  with  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment like  other  men,  he  has  his  social  affections, 
he  may  be  honorably  married,  and  in  married 
life  surrounded  by  offspring  dear  to  him  as  his 
own  flesh ;  but  he  knows  not  the  day  nor  the 
hour  in  which  he  may  be  torn  from  his  wife,  or 
in  which  his  children,  at  their  tender  age,  may 
be  snatched  away,  sold  to  the  man-trader,  and 
carried  into  far  distant  captivity.  So  long  as 
Slavery  is  upheld  by  law  we  can  have  no  securi- 
ty for  the  extinction  of  a  trade  in  slaves.  Such 
are  the  contingencies  of  the  system  under  every 
modification  of  which  it  is  capable,  that  until 
Slavery  be  abolished,  men,  women  and  children 
will,  we  fear,  be  imported  from  Africa,  and  be 
bought  and  sold  like  the  cattle  of  the  field,  and 
the  barbarities  of  the  Slave-market  will  continue 
to  pollute  the  towns  and  villages  of  those  islands 
in  the  West  Indies  in  which  Slavery  exists,  and 
in  the  Slave-holding  countries  of  America. 

The  subject  is  so  vast  and  of  such  manifold 
atrocity,  we  think,  that  even  the  history  of  the 
whole  world  does  not  furnish  a  parallel  to  its 
crime.  We  deem  it  scarcely  possible  for  a  man 
of  the  most  comprehensive  mind  fully  to  possess 
himself  of  the  extent  of  the  evil.  The  Lord  alone 
doth  know :  none  but  the  Infinite  Mind  can  com- 
prehend the  individual  and  the  aggregate  suffer- 
ings of  those  subjected  to  these  enormities.  God 
1  alone  can  reach  the  heart  and  awaken  the  con- 
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science.  It  is  our  strong  desire, — we  speak  with 
reverence  and  fear, — it  is  our  prayer,  that  He 
may  bring  every  one  to  a  sense  of  his  own  share 
in  the  guilt,  and  that,  ceasing  from  his  iniquity, 
the  condemnation  resting  upon  the  man-stealer, 
and  upon  those  who  trade  in  the  persons  of  men, 
may  no  longer  attach  itself  to  any  one  bearing 
the  name  of  Christian ;  and  that  the  Slave-holder, 
whether  he  be  more  or  less  involved  in  the  sin 
of  oppression,  may  be  brought  to  aot  in  obedience 
to  the  law  of  impartial  and  uncompromising 
equity,  and,  without  hesitation  and  without  de- 
lay, restore  to  immediate  and  unconditional  free- 
dom every  slave  he  holds  in  bondage. 

The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  precious  to  us.  Through 
the  mercy  of  God  to  our  souls  we  trust  we  are 
prepared  in  some  degree,  to  appreciate  the  means 
which,  in  his  wisdom  and  love,  He  has  provided 
for  the  redemption  of  the  world,  and  the  recon- 
ciling of  man  to  Himself.  In  the  word  of  ancient 
prophecy,  Christ  was  promised  that  in  Him  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  might  be  blessed.  We 
cannot  but  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  enlight- 
enment of  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Afri- 
ca, and  their  participation  in  the  privileges  and 
the  consolation  of  the  Christian  Religion,  have 
been  much  retarded  by  the  evil  deeds  of  many 
who  have  gone  among  them  ;  and  especially  that 
the  cruelty  and  wickedness  of  the  Slave-Trade 
have  done  much  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  of 
Him  who  died  for  them.  In  that  love  which 
extends  over  sea  and  land,  and  seeks  the  happi- 
ness of  the  whole  human  race,  we  make  our  ap- 
peal to  those  with  whom  it  lies,  and  respectfully 
press  upon  them  to  take  their  part,  in  accordance 
with  the  peaceable  religion  of  Christ,  in  remov- 
ing every  impediment  out  of  the  way,  that, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  the  African,  of  every 
tribe  and  every  tongue,  may  be  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

May  it  please  the  Lord  Almighty  to  bless  those 
who  reign,  and  those  who  are  in  authority,  in 
every  nation  in  which  Christianity  is  acknow- 
ledged. May  his  wisdom  preside  in  all  their 
councils,  and  the  law  of  his  righteousness  be  the 
rule  of  their  actions  May  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour,  be  honored  wherever 
his  name  is  known.  May  his  holy  religion  obtain 
its  rightful  influence  in  the  earth,  and  the  people 
become  prepared  to  offer  praise  to  God  in  the 
language  uttered  by  the  Heavenly  Host — "Glory 
to  <i."l  in  the  highest)  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  towards  men." 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 
Gkorge  Stacey, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 


ltfliirii.il  which  includes  positive  virtues,  and 
an  nlwMicc  from  vicea,  joined  to  a  peaceful  con- 
science, and  a  well  grounded  hope  of  a  better 
life,  is  the  first  and  greatest  cause  of  happiness. 

J.  CLAHKSON. 
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Extracts  from  the  Speecli  of  Charles  Sumner,  on 
the  Nebraska  BUI,  delivered  2d  mo.  21,  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate. 

(Continued  from  page  471-) 

At  the  time  that  Washington  took  his  first  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  national  ensign  nowhere  within  the  National 
Territory  covered,  a  single  slave.  In  the  States, 
as  a  sectional  institution,  beneath  the  shelter  of 
local  laws,  Slavery,  unhappily,  found  a  home. 
But  in  the  only  Territories,  at  this  time  belong- 
ing to  the  Nation,  the  broad  region  of  the  North- 
west, it  had  already,  by  the  ordinance  of  Free- 
dom, been  made  impossible,  even  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The  District  of 
Columbia,  with  its  fatal  dowry,  had  not  yet  been 
acquired. 

Entering  upon  his  high  duties,  Washington, 
himself  an  Abolitionist,  was  surrounded  by  men 
who,  by  their  lives  and  declared  opinion,  were 
pledged  to  warfare  with  slavery.  There  was  John 
Adams,  the  Vice  President,  who  had  early  an- 
nounced that  "  consenting  to  slavery  is  a  sacrile- 
gious breach  of  trust."  There  was  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Abolition 
Society  of  New  York,  had  only  recently  united 
in  a  solemn  petition  for  those  who,  "  though  free 
by  the  laws  of  God,  are  held  in  Slavery  by  the 
laws  of  the  State."  There  was,  also,  another  cha- 
racter of  spotless  purity  and  commanding  influ- 
ence, John  Jay,  President  of  the  Abolition  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  until,  by  the  nomination  of 
Washington,  he  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  In  his  sight,  Slavery  was  an  "  ini- 
quity"— "a  sin  of  crimson  dye,"  against  which 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  should  testify,  and  which 
the  Government  should  seek  in  every  way  to 
abolish.  "  Were  I  in  the  Legislature,"  he  wrote, 
u  I  would  present  a  bill  for  the  purpose  with  great 
care,  and  I  would  never  cease  moving  it  till  it 
became  a  law,  or  I  ceased  to  be  a  member.  Till 
America  comes  into  this  measure,  her  prayers  to 
Heaven  will  be  impious."  By  such  men  was 
Washington  surrounded  while,  from  his  own  Vir- 
ginia, came  the  voice  of  Patrick  Henry,  amid 
confessions  that  he  was  a  master  of  slaves,  cry- 
ing, "  I  will  not,  I  cannot,  justify  it.  However 
culpable  my  conduct,  I  will  so  far  pay  my  devoir 
to  virtue  as  to  own  the  excellence  and  rectitude 
of  her  precepts,  and  lament  my  want  of  conform- 
ity to  them." 

The  earliest  Congress  under  the  Constitution 
adopted  the  ordinance  of  Freedom  for  the  North- 
western Territory,  and  thus  ratified  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Slavery  in  all  the  existing  Territories  of 
the  Union. 

At  this  time  there  was  strictly  no  dividing-line 
in  the  country  between  Anti-Slavery  and  Pro- 
Slavery.  The  Anti-Slavery  interest  was  tho- 
roughly national,  pervading  alike  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  having  its  source  in  the  common  sen- 
timent of  the  entire  people.  The  Pro-Slavery  in- 
terest was  strictly  personal  and  pecuniary,  and 
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had  its  source  simply  in  the  individual  relations 
of  slaveholders.  It  contemplated  slavery  only 
as  a  domestic  institution,  not  as  a  political  ele- 
ment; and  merely  stipulated  for  its  security 
where  it  actually  existed  within  the  States. 

The  original  policy  of  the  country  is  clear  and 
unmistakeable.  Compendiously  expressed,  it  was 
non-intervention  by  Congress  with  Slavery  in  the 
States,  and  its  prohibition  in  all  the  national  do- 
main. In  this  way  the  discordant  feelings  on 
this  subject  were  reconciled.  Slavemasters  were 
left  at  home,  in  their  respective  States,  to  hug 
slavery  under  the  protection  of  local  laws,  without 
any  interference  from  Congress,  while  those  op- 
posed to  it  were  exempted  from  any  responsibility 
for  it  in  the  national  domain.  This  is  the  com- 
mon ground  on  which  our  national  fabric  was 
reared ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the 
only  ground  on  which  it  can  stand  in  permanent 
peace. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  our  Constitution  was 
framed  by  the  lovers  of  human  rights ;  that  the 
institution  of  slavery  was  regarded  by  them  with 
aversion,  so  that,  though  covertly  alluded  to,  it 
was  not  named  in  the  instrument;  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  debates  in  the  Convention,  they  re- 
fused to  give  it  any  "  sanction,"  and  looked  for- 
ward to  the  certain  day  when  this  evil  and  shame 
wouhi  be  obliterated  from  the  land.  But  the 
original  policy  of  the  Government  did  not  long- 
prevail.  The  generous  sentiments  which  filled 
the  early  patriots,  giving  to  them  historic  gran- 
deur, gradually  lost  their  power.  The  blessings 
of  freedom  being  already  secured  to  themselves, 
the  freemen  of  the  land  grew  indifferent  to  the 
freedom  of  others.  They  ceased  to  think  of  the 
slaves.  The  slave  masters  availed  themselves  of 
this  indifference,  and,  though  few  in  numbers 
compared  with  the  non-slaveholders,  even  in  the 
slave  States,  they  have,  under  the  influence  of  an 
imagined  self-interest,  by  the  skilful  tactics  of 
party,  and  especially  by  an  unhesitating,  perse- 
vering union  among  themselves,  succeeded, 
through  a  long  succession  of  years,  in  obtaining 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Government,  bending 
it  to  their  purposes,  compelling  it  to  do  their 
will,  and  imposing  upon  it  a  policy  friendly  to 
Slavery,  offensive  to  Freedom  only,  and  directly 
opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  its  founders.  Our 
Republic  has  grown  in  population  and  power; 
but  it  has  fallen  from  its  early  moral  greatness. 
It  is  not  now  what  it  was  in  the  beginning,  a 
Republic  merely  permitting  while  it  regretted 
slavery ;  tolerating  it  only  where  it  could  not  be 
removed ;  and  interdicting  it  where  it  did  not 
exist,  but  a  mighty  propagandist,  openly  favor- 
ing and  vindicating  it ;  visiting,  also,  with  dis- 
pleasure, all  who  oppose  it. 

In  1787,  all  the  existing  public  domain  was 
promptly  and  unanimously  dedicated  to  Freedom, 
without  opposition  or  criticism.  The  interdict 
of  slavery  then  covered  every  inch  of  soil  belong- 
ing to  the  National  Government.    Louisiana,  an 
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immense  region  beyond  the  bounds,  of  the  origi- 
nal States,  was  afterward  acquired,  and  in  1820, 
after  a  vehement  struggle  which  shook  the 
whole  land,  discomfitted  Freedom  was  compelled, 
by  a  dividing  line,  to  a  partition  with  Slavery. 
This  arrangement,  which  in  its  very  terms,  was 
exclusively  applicable  to  a  particular  territory  ac- 
quired from  France,  has  been  accepted  as  final 
down  to  the  present  session  of  Congress,  but 
now,  here  in  1854,  Freedom  is  suddenly  sum- 
moned to  surrender  even  her  hard-won  moiety 
of  this  territory.  Here  are  three  stages ;  at  the 
first,  all  is  consecrated  to  Freedom  ;  at  the  se- 
cond, only  half;  while  at  the  third,  all  is  to  be 
opened  to  Slavery.  Thus  is  the  original  policy 
of  the  Government  absolutely  reversed.  Slavery, 
which  at  the  beginning,  was  a  sectional  institu- 
tion, with  no  foothold  anywhere  on  the  national 
territory,  is  now  exalted  as  a  national  institution, 
and  all  our  broad  domain  is  threatened  by  its 
blighting  shadow. 

But  the  prohibition  of  Slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories is  assailed  as  unconstitutional,  and  on  this 
account,  the  Missouri  Compromise  is  pronounced 
void  and  of  no  effect.  Now,  without  considering 
minutely  the  sources  from  which  the  power  of 
Congress  over  the  national  domain  is  derived,  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  to  deny  its  existence, 
without  invalidating  a  large  portion  of  the  legis- 
lation of  the  country,  from  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  down  to  the  present  day.  This 
power  was  asserted  before  the  Constitution.  It 
was  not  denied  or  prohibited  by  the  Constitution 
itself.  It  has  been  exercised  from  the  first  ex- 
istence of  the  Government — the  Executive,  the 
Legislative,  and  the  Judicial.  Precedents  of 
every  kind  are  thick  in  its  support.  Indeed  the 
very  bill  now  before  us,  assumes  a  control  of  the 
territory  clearly  inconsistent  with  those  prin- 
ciples of  sovereignty,  which  are  said  to  be  vio- 
lated by  a  Congressional  prohibition  of  Slavery. 

Here  are  provisions  determining  the  main  fea- 
tures in  the  Government — the  distribution  of 
powers  in  the  Executive,  the  Legislative,  and  the 
Judicial  departments;  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  shall  be  respectively  constituted — securing 
to  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
the  appointment  of  Governor,  the  Secretary,  and 
the  Judges,  and  to  the  people  the  election  of  the 
Legislature — ordaining  the  qualifications  of  voters, 
the  salaries  of  the  public  officers,  and  the  daily 
compensation  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature. 
Surely,  if  Congress  may  establish  these  provi- 
sions, without  any  interference  with  the  rights 
of  territorial  sovereignty,  it  may  also  prohibit 
Slavery. 

But  there  is  in  every  bill  an  express  prohibi- 
tion on  the  territory,  borrowed  from  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787;  and  repeated  in  every  act  organ 
izing  a  territory,  or  even  a  new  State,  down  to 
the  present  time,  wherein  it  is  expressly  declar- 
ed "  No  tax  should  be  imposed  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  the  United  States."  Now  here  is  a  clear 
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and  unquestionable  restraint  upon  the  sovereign- 
ty of  Territories  and  States.  Now  I  call  upon  the 
Senate  to  remark,  that  the  right  of  taxation,  said 
to  be  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  govern- 
ment, is  abridged  in  the  bill  now  before  us. 

For  myself  I  do  not  doubt  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  fasten  this  restriction  upon  the  Territory 
:md  afterward  upon  the  State,  as  has  been  always 
done ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  on  what  grounds 
this  can  be  placed,  which  will  not  also  support 
the  prohibition  of  Slavery.  The  former  is  an  un- 
questionable infringement  of  sovereignty  as  de- 
clared by  our  Supreme  Court,  far  more  thau  can 
be  asserted  of  the  latter. 

I  am  unwilling  to  admit,  that  the  prohibition 
of  Slavery  in  the  Territories  is  in  any  just  sense 
an  infringement  of  the  local  sovereignty.  Slavery 
is  an  infraction  of  the  immutable  law  of  Nature, 
and,  as  such,  cannot  be  considered  a  natural  in- 
cident to  an}'  sovereignty,  especially  in  a  country 
which  has  solemnly  declared  in  its  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  inalienable  right  of  all  men 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  In 
an  age  of  civilization  and  in  a  land  of  rights, 
Slavery  may  still  be  tolerated  in  fact ;  but  its 
prohibition,  within  a  municipal  jurisdiction,  by 
the  Government  thereof,  as  by  one  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  cannot  be  considered  an  infraction 
of  natural  right ;  nor  can  its  prohibition  by  Con- 
gress in  the  Territories  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
fringement of  the  local  sovereignty.  The  asserted 
right  to  make  a  slave  is  against  natural  right, 
and  can  be  no  just  element  of  sovereignty. 

Conclusion  next  week. 


Fill  ENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILA DELPHIA,  FOUKTH  MONTH  22,  1854. 

PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

This  body  convened  as  usual,  on  Second  day, 
the  17ih  inst.  The  weather  was  stormy  and  un- 
pleasant on  that  day,  as  it  had  been  on  the  pre- 
ceding. From  this  cause,  no  doubt,  the  number 
in  attendance  appeared  rather  smaller  than  we 
commonly  see  on  similar  occasions.  Only  two 
ministers,  members  of  another  Yearly  Meeting, 
(Ohio),  with  certificates,  were  present. 

The  morning  session  was  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  customary  preliminary  business,  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  epistles,  eight  in  number,  viz.,  the  gen- 
eral and  particular  epistles  from  London,  one 
from  Ireland,  and  one  from  each  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Friends  on  this  continent,  New  Eng- 
land excepted,  from  which  none  was  ollered  this 
year.  A  committee  was  sepaiated  to  essay  re- 
plies to  these  communications. 

U  the  afternoon  session,  after  the  reappoint- 
ment of  the  clerk  and  assistant,  (William  Evans 
■ad  Samuel  Hilles.)  three  appellants  from  the 
judgment  of  n  Monthly  Meeting,  confirmed  by 


the  Quarterly  Meeting,  were  introduced,  and  their 
case  attended  to.  This  proceeding,  together  with 
two  cases  which  required  but  little  time,  occupied 
the  session.  Reading  the  minutes  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings,  which  is  generally  attended  to  on 
Second  day  afternoon,  was  postponed  to  a  future 
sitting.  The  business  of  this  meeting  had  pro- 
ceeded no  further,  when  this  article  was  prepared 
for  the  press. 

In  several  places,  in  the  present  and  preceding 
volumes  of  the  Review,  allusion  has  been  made 
to  an  address,  adopted  by  our  brethren  of  Europe 
at  their  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  London  in  the 
year  1849,  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade,  which,  in  the  course  of  that  and  the 
succeeding  years,  was  presented  by  deputations 
appointed  on  behalf  of  that  meeting,  to  most  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  also  to  the  Empe- 
ror of  Brazil  ;  by  all  of  whom  this  address  ap- 
pears to  have  been  respectfully  received. 

The  last  Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  appre- 
hending it  a  religious  duty  to  circulate  this  ad- 
dress on  this  continent,  four  Friends,  viz.,  Josiah 
Forster,  William  Forster,  John  Candler,  and 
William  Holmes,  were  separated  for  the  service, 
and  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year.  They  proceeded  to  Washington, 
and  presented  a  copy  of  their  address  to  the  Pre- 
sident ;  and  subsequently  visited  nearly  all  the 
Midland  and  Southern  States,  and  were  readily 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  present  and  read  this 
address  to  the  Governors  of  these  States.  Soon 
after  their  interview  with  the  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee, our  beloved  and  honored  friend  William 
Forster  was  removed  by  death,  as  already  stated 
in  this  periodical.  The  three  surviving  Friends 
afterwards  visited  most  of  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  States,  and  readily  obtained  interviews 
with  the  Governors  of  those  States. 

These  devoted  advocates  of  universal  righteous- 
ness, having  completed  the  service  assigned,  em- 
barked at  New  York,  in  the  steamer  Atlantic,  on 
the  1 5th  inst.;  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  that  by  the 
time  this  notice  reaches  our  distant  subscribers, 
or  not  long  afterwards,  they  may  be  permitted  to 
land  in  safety  on  their  native  shore,  carrying 
their  sheaves  with  them. 

Our  readers  will  find,  in  the  present  number, 
a  copy  of  this  excellent  Christian  address.  It  is 
with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  the  editor  gives  to 
this  remarkable  document  such  publicity  and 
circulation  as  his  pages  can  furnish. 


■ 
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Our  readers  will  please  to  correct  the  2 1st  line, 
page  48A,  by  substituting  the  word  serves  in  place 
of  seems. 


Married. — At  Friends'  meeting,  in  New  York 
city,  on  Fourth  day,  12th  inst,  Lindley  Murray 
Ferris,  of  Coldenham,  Orange  county,  New  York, 
to  Mary  Murray,  daughter  of  Robert  I.  Murray. 

Died, — Of  a  protracted  disease,  on  the  1st  inst., 
at  his  residence  in  Union  county,  Indiana,  in  the 
69th  year  of  his  age,  William  Talbert,  a  valu- 
able and  esteemed  Member  and  Elder  of  Salem 
Monthly  Meeting.  A  few  hours  before  his  de- 
parture he  admonished  such  of  his  family  as 
could  be  collected  about  his  bed,  to  live  in  har- 
mony and  peace;  and  testified  that  his  hope  of 
salvation  rested  on  the  mercy  of  God,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

 In  this  city,  on  Fourth  day  morning,  the 

22d  instant,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age,  Elizabeth 
Hallowell,  widow  of  the  late  William  Hallowell, 
a  member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

 In  this  city,  on  the  10th  inst.,  in  the-  77th 

year  of  her  age,  Phebe  Jackson,  a  member  of  the 
Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 


INDIAN  CIVILIZATION. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  reside  at 
Tunessassah,  to  be  engaged  in  managing  the 
Farm  belonging  to  the  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
family. 

Also,  a  well  qualified  Friend  to  teach  the  School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joseph  Elkinton,  377  South  2d  St., 
Thomas  Evans,  180  Arch  St. 
Philada.  2d  mo.  11th,  1854. 


NEW  LITHOGRAPHIC  DRAWINGS  OF  WEST 
TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  at  the  Book  Store  of 
Peter  Thompson,  N.  W.  corner  of  Sixth  and  Arch 
streets.    Price  25  cents. 

4th  mo.  15.— 2t 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Term  will  commence  on  Fourth 
day  the  10th  of  Fifth  month  next.  Applications 
for  admission  may  be  addressed  to  Jonathan  Rich- 
ards, Superintendent,  at  the  School,  or  to 

Charles  Yarnall, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
3d  mo.  25-tf.  39  Market.  St.  Philadelphia 

WANTED. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  Friends'  Es- 
tablishment among  the  Shawnee  Indians,  are  de- 
sirous of  employing  two  young  men  to  labor  on 
the  farm,  (practical  farmers  are  desirable.) — 
They  also  want  to  engage  a  teacher  in  the  School, 
and  a  female  to  assist  in  the  family ;  a  middle 
aged  man  and  his  wife  for  teacher  and  assistant 
in  the  family  would  be  preferable.  Application 
to  be  made  to  Simon  Hadley,  or  John  Hadley,  Jr., 
Sligo,  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  who  will  give  any  in- 
formation necessary.  Friends  of  good  character, 
and  of  religious  experience  are  desirable.  1 
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To  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Free  In- 
struction of  Adult  Colored  persons. 

The  Managers  report :  That  both  schools  were 
duly  opened  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  10th 
month,  last,  at  the  usual  place  on  Raspberry 
street,  under  the  charge  of  the  same  Friends 
who  acted  as  principals  last  season,  with  the  usual 
number  of  assistants. 

On  the  evening  the  schools  were  opened  32 
men  and  73  women  were  enrolled  as  scholars. 
The  female  department  rapidly  filled  up  ;  that 
for  men  more  gradually  but  steadily. 

The  schools  were  kept  open  five  evenings  in 
each  week,  until  the  28th  of  2d  month,  when 
they  were  closed  for  the  season. 

The  whole  number  of  men  entered  as  scholars 
was  131,  and  of  women  248 ;  the  average  atten- 
dance of  the  former  for  the  season  was  42 a,  and 
of  the  latter  nearly  58. 

The  order  in  both  schools  was  satisfactory,  and 
the  industry  of  the  teachers  gave  strong  evidence 
of  their  interest  in  the  work  before  them.  A 
lively  interest  also  appears  to  be  felt  by  most  of 
the  pupils  in  their  studies,  and  in  some  instances 
a  marked  degree  of  progress  was  made. 

The  Moral  Almanac  and  a  selection  of  Friends' 
Tracts  were  distributed  among  the  scholars,  and 
a  few  copies  of  the  IN  ew  Testament  were  procured 
and  sold  to  them  at  a  reduced  price. 

At  the  close,  numerous  observations  made  by 
the  scholars  evinced  their  sense  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  schools,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
benefits  resulting  from  them  may  increase. 

In  conclusion  we  would  express  our  belief  that 
if  Friends  would  manifest  their  interest  by  more 
frequent  visits,  the  stimulus  of  such  encourage- 
ment would  prove  decidedly  advantageous  to  the 
schools. 

Officers  of  the  Association. 

Secretary — Chas.  J.  Allen. 

Treasurer — John  C.  Allen. 

Managers — Nath.  H.  Brown,  Wm.  L.  Ed- 
wards, Francis  Bacon,  Wm.  H.  Burr,  Anthony 
M.  Kimber,  Edward  Sharpless,  Samuel  Allen, 
Samuel  Woolman,  William  L.  Bailey. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
ASTEROIDS. 

Another  Planet  Discovered. — "The  London  Times 
announces  the  almost  simultaneous  discovery  of  another 
planet,  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  by  astronomers  at 
Bishop's  and  Radcliffe  observatories.  This  is,  we 
believe,  the  twenty-eighth  planet  now  known  to  exist 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  eight  (or  nine  ?)  of  which 
were  discovered  by  Mr.  Hind,  Mr.  Bishop's  principal 
astronomer,  and  now  another  by  an  assistant  there." — 
Boston  Traveller. 

The  names  of  the  asteroids,  revolving  between 
Mar3  and  Jupiter,  with  the  times  of  their  dis- 
covery, and  the  astronomers  by  whom  they  were 
first  seen,  as  far  as  known  to  the  editor,  have 
been  given  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Review. 

As  these  notices  are  scattered  through  seve- 
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ral  parts,  their  exhibition,  in  a  connected  form, 
will  probably  be  acceptable  to  some  of  our 


readers. 

Name. 

Discovered.  By 

At 

1  Ceres 

1S01 

1  mo. 

1  Piazzi 

Palermo. 

2  Pallas 

1S02 

3  mo. 

2S  Olbers 

Bremen. 

3  Juno 

1804 

9  mo. 

1  Harding 

Lilienthal. 

4  Vesta 

1807 

3  mo. 

29  Olbers 

Bremen. 

5  Astrrea 

1815 

12  mo. 

8  Hencke 

Driesson. 

6  Hebe 

1817 

7  mo. 

1  Hencke 

Driesson. 

7  Iris 

1847 

8  mo. 

13  Hind 

London. 

8  Flora 

1847 

10  mo. 

18  Hind 

L  o  n  d  o  n . 

9  Metis 

1848 

4  mo. 

25  Graham 

Markree. 

10  Hygeia 

1849 

4  mo. 

12  Gasparis 

Naples. 

1 1  Parthenopel850 

5  ma. 

13  Gasparis 

Naples. 

12  Victoria 

1850 

9  mo. 

13  Hind 

London. 

13  Egiria 

1850 

11  mo. 

2  Gasparis 

Naples. 

14  Irene 

1851 

5  mo. 

20  Hind 

London. 

IS  Eunomia 

1851 

7  mo. 

29  Gasparis 

Naples. 

10  P-yche 

1852 

3  mo. 

17  Gasparis 

Naples. 

17  Thetis 

1852 

4  mo. 

17  Luther 

Bilk. Germ. 

18  MelpomenelS52 

6  mo. 

2  4  Hind 

London. 

19  Fortnna 

1852 

8  mo. 

22  Hind 

London. 

20  Massilla 

1852 

9  mo. 

32  Chaiconnai 

Marseilles. 

21   

1852 

1 1  mo. 

16  Hind 

London. 

32  Lii'itia 

1852 

1 1  mo. 

25  Goldschniidt  London. 

23  Thalia 

1852 

12  mo. 

15  Hind 

London. 

If  the  asteroid 

announced  at  the  hi 

.■ad  of  this 

article  is  actually  the  twenty-eighth  known  to 
revolve  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  the  editor 
would  feel  obliged  if  any  of  his  correspondents 
would  point  out  the  source  from  which  authentic 
information  respecting  the  other  four  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Merschcl,  at  page  606  of  his  Outlines  of  As- 
tronomy, gives  the  elements  of  the  orbits  of  the 
nine  asteroids  which  were  known  when  that  was 
written.  E.  L. 


AMERICAN  FREEDOM  AND  CONSISTENCY. 

The  following  incident  is  related  by  Charles 
Loring  Brace,  a  young  American  traveller,  in  his 
notice  of  his  visit  to  Germany.  The  efforts  of 
the  Hungarians  to  shake  off  the  Austrian  yoke 
had  become  the  subject  of  discussion  ;  on  which 
occasion  our  American  observes  : 

"  I  spoke  now  iu  words  which  my  opponent 
could  not  help  attending  to,  of  the  wrongs  of 
that  unhappy  land,  of  its  noble  and  rational 
?traggles  foi  freedom,  of  the  crushing  attacks  of 
Russia,  and  of  the  Austrian  tyranny,  of  whose 
abuses  we  heard  each  day  in  the  papers. 

"  I  could  not  avoid,  as  I  was  upon  it,  and  as 
I  knew  my  audience  well,  speaking  sadly  also  of 
the  oppression  over  the  dear  old  German  Father- 
land. I  alluded  to  their  strict  police  laws,  to  the 
open  acts  of  injustice  from  the  authorities  every- 
where, and  mentioned  that  well-known  measure 
Of  injustice  by  which,  lately,  liberal  editors  had 
been  imprisoned  and  banished.  I  said  that  the 
1 '■"«•*  "  d  d  irk  in  the  Old  World— and  that 
we  in  the  New  looked  with  pity  over  all  this,  and 
longed  to  right  it  again.  I  had  spoken  with 
very  considerable  feeling,  and  the  company  had 
listened  intently ;  but  here  I  was  interrupted  by  ' 
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a  gentleman  whom  I  knew  to  be  somewhat  more 
acquainted  with  America  than  the  others.  The 
words  I  can  only  imperfectly  give,  but  the  re- 
buke will  never  leave  me. 

"  !  Sir,'  said  he,  very  earnestly,  '  we  admit 
that  the  times  look  dark  here  in  Europe,  and 
that  there  is  much  wrong  here,  but  we  do  not 
admit  the  right  of  your  country  to  rebuke  it. 
There  is  a  system  now  with  you,  worse  than  any- 
thing which  we  know  of  Tyranny — your  Slavery. 
It  is  a  disgrace  and  a  blot  on  your  free  govern- 
ment, and  on  a  Christian  State.  We  have  no- 
thing in  Russia  or  Hungary  which  is  so  de- 
grading, and  we  have  nothing  which  so  crushes 
the  mind.  And  more  than  this,  we  hear  now  of 
a  law,  just  passed  by  your  National  Assembly, 
which  would  disgrace  the  cruel  code  of  the 
Czar.  We  hear  of  free  men  and  women  hunted 
by  dogs  over  your  mountains,  and  sent  hack, 
without  trial,  to  a  bondage  worse  than  our  serfs 
have  ever  known.  We  here  in  Europe  have 
many  excuses  in  ancient  evils  and  deep-laid  pre- 
judices ;  but  you,  the  young,  free  people  of  this 
age,  to  be  passing  again,  afresh,  such  measures 
of  unmitigated  wrong  and  oppression!  We 
have  not  been  able  to  understand  it.' 

"  I  must  say  that  the  blood  tingled  to  my 
cheeks  as  he  spoke." — London  Friend. 


PROHIBITORY  LAW  IN  MICHIGAN  SUSTAINED. 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Michigan,  fully  sustains  the  Prohibitory  Liquor 
Law  of  that  State.  The  last  Detroit  Free  Demo- 
crat has  the  following  in  reference  to  it : 

"  The  vote  of  June  last,  gave  us  a  prohibitory 
law.  It  was  a  glorious  day  when  the  people  de- 
cided in  favor  of  prohibition.  It  was  a  fitting 
subject  for  rejoicing,  and  the  moral  and  temper- 
ate men  of  the  State  did  rejoice. 

"  But  this  happiness  was  soon  clouded  over 
by  a  serious  doubt  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law.  This  was  not  removed  by  the  indecision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  exhibited  in  the  action  of 
the  Court  of  a  month  since.  But  to-day  a  full 
and  final  decision  has  been  made  by  the  Court, 
declaring  that 

"  '  The  act  entitled  An  act  prohibiting  the  ma- 
nufacturing of  Intoxicating  Beverages  and  the 
traffic  therein'  IS  CONSTITUTIONAL. 

"  This  restores  the  victory  won  last  summer, 
and  so  nearly  lost  in  the  Courts.  The  city  is  full 
of  rejoicing !  The  people  are  in  extacies ! 
The  rumsellers  are  overwhelmed  with  confu- 
sion ! 

"  The  moment  the  result  was  known,  vigorous 
measures  were  begun  to  enforce  the  law.  Efforts 
have  been  made  within  the  last  hour  or  two  all 
over  the  city,  to  find  a  place  where  intoxicating 
liquors  are  sold,  but  in  rain  !  To-day,  Detroit  is 
a  Temperance  city.  As  on  the  second  and  a 
few  succeeding  days  of  December,  all  the  dealers 
in  the  poison  are  scared. 
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**  Now  is  the  time  for  vigorous  action.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  been  poured  into  the  Tem- 
perance Treasury,  by  the  '  dime  fund'  collections, 
and  the  tide  is  swelling.    And  the  utmost  efforts 
will  be  made  to  compel  obedience  to  the  law. 
The  law  will  be  enforced  in  Detroit ! 
•  The  following  is  the  order  of  the  Court : 
IN  SUPREME  COURT. 
The  People  op  the  State  of  Michigan,  \ 
vs.  > 
Richard  Hawley.  ) 
This  cause,  and  the  questions  reserved  thereon 
by  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  county  of  Wayne, 
for  the  opinion  of  this  court,  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  this  court  and  fully  examined  and  con- 
sidered ;  It  is  ordered,  That  it  be  certified  to  the 
said  Circuit  Court,  as  the  opinion  of  this  court, 
that  the  defendant  is  not  exempt  from  the  penal- 
ties of  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  of  intoxicating  beverages  and  the 
traffic  therein,"  because  he  manufactures  and 
sells  strong  beer,  for  which  the  State  has  made 
no  provision  to  pay  him ;  nor  is  he  exempt  from 
its  prohibition  because  of  his  contracts;  and  that 
the  act  entitled  "  An  act  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture of  intoxicating  beverages  and  the  traffic 
therein,"  is  constitutional. 


re-opening  the  slave  trade. 

The  „ Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  writes  under  date  of  March  14  : 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  speculation  in  pri- 
vate circles  on  the  subject  of  re-opening  the 
African  Slave  Trade.  The  Southern  men  cannot 
consistently  oppose  it  on  any  other  ground  than 
that  it  would  interfere  with  the  present  mono- 
poly of  negro-breeding  enjoyed  by  Virginia, 
Maryland,  &c.  There  are  men  from  the  Gulf 
States  who  openly  advocate  itas  a  measure  of  un- 
questionable humanity,  as' well  as  a  measure  af- 
fording them  great  advantages.  They  assert 
that  there  is  no  reason  they  should  pay  the  Vir- 
ginians $1,200  or  §1,500  a  head  for  their  mixed 
blood,  when  they  can  get  first-rate  field  hands 
from  Guinea  for  §150  a  piece." 

We  may  well  expect  this  to  be  the  next  de- 
mand ;  and  if  the  Nebraska  bill  passes,  this  mea- 
sure will  pass  if  proposed. — Ind.  F.  Dem. 


Extract  from  Dr.  Wayland's  speech  on  the 
Nebraska  bill  : — 

"  Now  I  affirm  that  this  proposed  measure  is  in 
the  gravest  sense  revolutionary — far  more  so  than 
if  it  enacted  that  the  office  of  President  should 
be  abolished,  and  its  place  supplied  by  an  here- 
ditary monarch.  This  latter  might  be  done,  and 
yet  the  great  object  for  which  the  Government 
was  established  be  maintained ;  but  here  the 
great  object  for  which  the  Government  was 
formed  is  not  changed,  but  reversed.  The  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  the  agents  of  a  Govern- 


ment are  to  be  related  to  each  other  and  to  the 
people,  is  of  far  less  consequence  than  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  all  their  action  is  to  be  directed. 
An  insurance  company  is  formed  to  protect  build- 
ings from  loss  by  fire.  It  establishes  its  laws 
and  elects  its  officers.  But  if  its  object  be  re- 
versed, and  i't  devotes  itself  to  setting  buildings 
on  fire,  it  were  vain  to  tell  me  that  they  elected 
their  president  in  the  same  manner,  or  that  the 
clerks  and  the  President  were  not  permitted  to 
interfere  with  the  duties  of  each  other.  Nor, 
were  I  an  original  member  of  such  a  company, 
could  I,  by  any  cry  of  union,  be  persuaded  to  be 
a  partner  to  their  transactions.  I  should  say, 
the  object  being  changed,  the  association  is  dis- 
solved, and  I  will  be  a  partaker  in  none  of  your 
villainy.  Now,  I  cannot  but  consider  this  measure 
as  if  precisely  this  character.  We  united  to  form 
a  Government  on  the  principle  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  preamble  of  the  Consti- 
tution— namely  to  establish  justice  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty ;  to  illustrate  to  the  world 
the  truth  that  all  men  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  an  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  This  bill  reverses 
this  principle,  and  makes  this  Government  de- 
clare that  men  are  not  endowed  with  these  rights, 
and  that  our  object  is  not  to  establish  justice  or 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  but  to  extend 
Slavery  over  our  whole  domain,  and  transmit  it 
to  our  children  as  their  heritage  for  ever.  The 
force  of  such  a  revolution  is  to  dissolve  the  Go- 
vernment itself;  for  when  the  essential  element 
of  a  compact  is  reversed,  every  contracting  party 
is  released  from  his  obligations  in  respect  to  it. 
I  therefore  protest  against  this  bill  as  revolution- 
ary, and  giving  just  cause  for  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union."— A:  Y.  Recorder. 


WHY  EPIDEMICS  RAGE  AT  NIGHT. 

It  was  in  one  night  that  four  thousand  persons 
perished  in  the  plague  of  London  1665.  It  was 
by  night  that  the  army  of  Sennacherib  was  des- 
troyed. Both  in  England  and  on  the  continent 
a  large  proportion  of  cholera  cases  in  its  several 
forms  have  been  observed  to  have  occurred  be- 
tween one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  the 
danger  of  exposure  to  night  air  has  been  a  theme 
of  physicians  from  time  immemorial  ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  they  have  never  yet  called  in  the 
aid  of  chemistry  to  account  for  the  fact. 

It  is  at  night  that  the  stratum  of  air  nearest  the 
ground  must  always  be  the  most  charged  with 
the  particles  of  aninialized  matter  given  out  from 
the  skin,  and  deleterious  gases,  such  as  carbonic 
acid  gas,  the  product  of  respiration,  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  the  product  of  the  sewers. 
In  the  day,  gases  and  various  substances  of  all 
kinds  rise  in  the  air  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  heat; 
at  night,  when  this  rarefaction  leaves  them,  they 
fall  by  an  increase  of  gravity  if  imperfectly  mixed 
with  the  atmosphere,  while  the  gases  evolved 
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during  the  night,  instead  of  ascending,  remain 
at  nearly  the  same  level.  It  is  known  that  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  at  a  low  temperature,  partakes  so 
nearly  of  the  nature  of  a  fluid,  that  it  may  be 
poured  out  of  one  vessel  into  another  ;  it  rises 
at  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  exhaled  from 
the  lungs,  but  its  tendency  is  toward  the  floor, 
or  the  bed  of  the  sleeper,  in  cold  and  unventilated 
rooms. 

At  Hamburg  the  alarm  of  cholera  at  night  in 
some  parts  of  the  city  was  so  great,  that  on  some 
occasions  many  refused,  to  go  to  bed  lest  they 
should  be  attacked  unawares  in  their  sleep. 
Sitting  up,  they  probably  kept  their  stoves  or 
open  fires  burning  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  and 
that  warmth  giving  the  expansion  to  any  dele- 
terious gases  present,  which  would  best  promote 
their  escape,  and  promote  their  dilution  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  means  of  safety  were  thus  un- 
consciously assured.  At  Sierra  Leone,  the  na- 
tives have  a  practice  in  the  sickly  season  of  keep- 
ing fires  constantly  burning  in  their  huts  at  night, 
assigning  that  the  fires  keep  away  the  evil  spirits, 
to  which  in  their  ignorance  they  attribute  fever 
and  ague.  Latterly  Europeans  have  begun  to 
adopt  the  same  practice,  and  those  who  have  tried 
it  assert  that  they  have  now  entire  immunity 
from  the  tropical  fevers  to  which  they  were  for- 
merly subject. 

In  the  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages,  fires  used 
to  be  lighted  in  the  streets  for  the  purification  of 
the  air;  and  in  the  plague  of  London,  of  1665, 
fires  in  the  streets  were  at  one  time  kept  burning 
incessantly,  till  extinguished  by  a  violent  storm 
of  rain.  Latterly,  trains  of  gunpowder  have  been 
fired,  and  cannon  discharged  fur  the  same  object; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  these  measures,  although 
sound  in  principle,  must  necessarily,  out  of  doors, 
be  on  too  small  a  scale,  as  measured  against  an 
ocean  of  atmospheric  air,  to  produce  any  sensible 
effect.  Within  doors,  however,  the  case  is  differ- 
ent. It  is  quite  possible  to  heat  a  room  suf- 
ficiently to  produce  a  rarefaction  and  consequent 
dilution  of  any  malignant  gases  it  may  contain, 
and  it  is  of  course  the  air  of  the  room,  and  that 
alone,  at  night,  which  comes  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  lungs  of  a  person  sleeping. —  West- 
minster Review. 


now  WE  MAKE  CRIMINALS. 

It  is  a  fact  conceded,  that  notwithstanding  the 
vast  material  progress  we  are  making;  notwith- 
Btanding  our  free  institutions ;  notwithstanding 
our  common  schools;  notwithstanding  our  news° 
papers,  crime,  instead  of  diminishinir,  grows 
formidable  continually.  Why  is  this  '(  We 
will  endeavor  to  explain  the  apparent  paradox, 
fin'  solution  is  at  once  a  warning  and  a  rebuke. 

The  great  highway  to  crime  is  acknowledged 
to  «..■  intemperance.  On  this  point,  men  of  all 
parties,  .-ill  sects,  and  all  localities  are  agreed. 
Our  lawyers  concede  it,  our  judges  proclaim  It, 


our  jailors  attest  it.  Those  who  urge  a  prohibi- 
tory law,  and  those  who  regard  it  as  unconstitu- 
tional, have  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  this 
fact.  Directly  or  indirectly,  intemperance  is 
chargeable  with  three-fourths  of  all  the  crimes 
committed.  Where  it  does  not  lead  immediate- 
ly to  violations  of  the  law,  it  does  remotely,  by 
superinducing  poverty,  or  by  brutalizing  its  vic- 
tims. If  it  fails  to  make  the  drunkard  himself 
an  outlaw,  it  takes  its  revenge  by  educating  his 
children  for  the  jail  or  the  gallows. 

But  others,  beside  the  inebriate,  share  the 
guilt  of  intemperance.  The  grand  jury  has  de- 
clared that  there  are  five  thousand  grogshops  in 
Philadelphia,  or  an  average  of  one  to  every 
hundred  men,  women  and  children  in  this  great 
metropolis.  This  legion  of  taverns,  beer  shops 
and  hotels,  acts  as  a  direct  bounty  on  drunken- 
ness. With  the  extension  of  these  resorts,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  number  of  com- 
mitments has  advanced  proportionally.  A  few 
years  a°-o  there  was  less  than  half  the  quantity 
of  drinking  saloons  that  there  are  now :  and  there 
are,  at  present,  twice  as  many  crimes  as  there 
were  then.  Yet  these  places  exist  either  by 
direct  sanction  of  the  law,  or  in  consequence  of  a 
neglect  to  administer  the  law.j  In  either  case 
society  is  primarily  to  blame.  We  are  all  alike 
guilty  in  this  matter.  Every  man  who  has  a 
vote,  every  citizen  who  has  influence,  should  ex- 
ert it  to  reduce  the  number  of  these  nuisances,  if 
not  entirely  to  extirpate  them.  While  they  con- 
tinue to  lie  in  wait  at  every  corner,  intemperance 
will  increase,  poverty  gain  new  victims,  and  the 
jail  and  gallows  fatten  on  their  hecatombs  of  hu- 
man sacrifice. 

That  there  should  be  a  wide  difference  of  opi- 
nion as  to  the  best  method  of  eradicating  in- 
temperance it  is  natural  to  expect.  While  we 
ourselves  hold  that  there  can  be  no  permanent 
reform  which  does  not  begin  with  the  individual, 
and  that  laws  to  be  lasting  must  be  founded  on 
the  fixed  convictions  of  the  great  body  of  the 
community,  we  are  not  prepared  to  condemn 
those,  who,  in  view  of  this  tremendous  evil,  be- 
lieve that  penal  statutes,  in  this  one  instance, 
may  safely  lead  the  public  opinion.  There  may 
be  some  social  sores  of  such  magnitude  that 
nothing  but  the  cautery  or  the  knife  will  effect 
a  cure.  Medicines  for  the  blood  may  answer  in  less 
severe  diseases  or  may  preserve  the  health  of  the 
patient  after  the  excision ;  but  intemperance  may 
be  so  cancerous  in  its  nature,  that,  unless  it  is 
first  utterly  extirpated,  there  is  no  hope.  One 
thing  is  certain,  palliatives  have  not.  sufficed 
hitherto,  but  have  only  seemed  to  aggravate  the 
crime.  AVith  all  our  enlightement  we  are,  to 
speak  plainly,  a  very  drunken  people.  Free  trade 
in  taverns  has  crowded  our  alms  houses,  filled  our 
prisons,  and  found  constant  victims  for  the  gal- 
lows. Go  around  the  question  as  w*  will,  it  comes 
back  to  what  it  was.  Any  legislation  which  will 
stay  or  cure  the  evil,  will  be  hailed  by  the  pub- 
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lie  as  a  wise  enactment.  If  the  prohibitory  law 
will  do  it,  let  us  have  the  prohibitory  law,  and 
without  any  proviso  requiring  the  vote  of  the 
people.  If  the  experiment,  after  fair  trial,  does 
not  succeed,  we  can  try  something  else. — Led- 
ger. . 


TEMPERANCE. 

The  following  is  cut  from  the  New  York  Anti- 
Slavery  Standard : 

We  have  never  heard  an  argument  against  the 
legal  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drinks  that  was  not  equally  good  against  laws 
prohibiting  any  other  crime.  Indeed  we  do  not  see 
how  it  is  possible  to  set  aside  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  such  prohibition,  except  upon  the  ground 
of  Christian  non-resistance,  viz. :  the  denial  that 
it  is  right  to  put  down  any  iniquitous  practice  by 
force.  If  the  advocates  and  apologists  of  dram- 
selling  would  propose  to  abolish  the  whole  penal 
code  and  trust  to  moral  power  alone  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crime,  we  should  have  some  respect 
for  them  ;  but  while  they  strenuously  insist  upon 
punishing  murder,  stealing,  arson,  &c,  by  the 
strong  arm,  and  clamor  for  impunity  only  to  a 
traffic  which  is  the  prolific  source  of  all  these 
crimes,  they  will  continue  to  excite  in  us  disgust 
rather  than  sympathy.  Independently  of  the 
question  whether  governments  of  violence  are 
right  or  wrong,  we  confess  that  we  watch  with  no 
little  interest  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  put 
the  ban  of  legal  prohibition  upon  the  liquor  traf- 
fic, regarding  them  as  an  important  step  in  the 
progressive  department  of  the  human  race.  If, 
as  we,  individually,  believe,  the  element  of  vio- 
lence is  not,  in  the  long  run,  adapted  to  the  end 
for  which  it  is  employed  by  governments,  nothing 
could  be  better  calculated  to  bring  that  truth 
home  to  the  convictions  of  the  people  than  an 
experiment  which  shall  test  its  effects  in  a  case 
wherein  their  moral  feelings  are  deeply  excited. 
Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  keep  our  readers  informed,  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  progress  of  the  Prohibitory  move- 
ment; and  we  now  copy  the  following  article 
from  the  Tribune,  because  it  contains,  in  a  brief 
space,  the  facts  which  show  the  present  state  of 
that  movement. 

The  Test  of  Experience. — The  more  popular 
branch  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  on 
Thursday,  refused  to  take  any  step  toward  re- 
pealing, or  essentially  modifying  the  Prohibitory 
Liquor  Law  of  that  State,  by  a  vote  of  more  than 
two  to  one — by  far  the  largest  majority  ever  given 
in  that  House,  or  by  the  State  in  any  way,  on  the 
side  of  prohibition.  The  vote  was  a  test  one, 
taken  on  the  heel  of  a  long  speech  from  the  lead- 
ing advocate  of  the  liquor  interest,  to  which  no 
one  thought  proper  to  reply  otherwise  than  by 
calling  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  The  triumph  of 
Temperance  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
has  become  a  fixed  fact,  and  its  champions  deem 


it  no  longer  necessary  to  waste  words  on  the  so- 
phistries of  their  antagonists.  They  might  as 
well  indulge  in  rhetorical  displays  and  flights  of 
fancy  in  behalf  of  the  laws  which  inhibit  steal- 
ing, forgery,  or  any  other  crime.  They  have  ar- 
gued their  case  before  the  high  court  of  the 
Sovereign  People,  and  there  obtained  a  decision 
in  their  favor.  Henceforth  they  have  but  to  en- 
force the  judgment,  and  serve  the  execution. 

It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  the  model 
act  of  Prohibition — the  glorious  Maine  Law — 
was  adopted.  Since  then,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota  have  each  passed  acts  contemplating 
the  same  end,  while  New  York  has  chosen  a  Le- 
gislature expressly  to  follow  their  beneficent  ex- 
ample. The  act  of  Minnesota  was  submitted  to 
the  people,  by  them  approved,  and  for  that  rea- 
son pronounced  invalid  by  the  Territorial  judge 
sent  thither  from  Washington.  In  Rhode  Island 
the  act,  after  a  years'  trial,  was  submitted  to  the 
people,  and  by  them  upheld  by  a  decisive  ma- 
jority; but  the  same  election  gave  a  triumph  to 
the  party  which,  by  a  prior  secret  understanding 
with  the  liquor  interest,  filled  all  Executive  and 
Judicial  offices  with  the  creatures  of  that  in- 
terest, and  thus  rendered  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  temporarily  impracticable.  This  is  a  game 
that  can  be  played  but  once,  and  the  people  are 
now  preparing  to  beat  it  in  their  April  election. 
In  Vermont  a  desperate  attempt  was  made  last 
fall  to  repeal  the  law,  but  it  was  baffled,  and  only 
succeeded  in  somewhat  impairing  the  stringency 
of  the  enactment.  But  Vermont's  main  annoy- 
ance grows  out  of  the  fact,  that  she  has  had  bad 
neighbours.  New  York,  Canada,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire on  three  sides  of  her,  persist  in  poisoning 
her  more  ignorant  and  weak-minded  inhabitants 
with  liquor,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  it  out  so 
long  as  they  cherish  and  legally  protect  it.  We 
trust  this  will  not  be  much  longer. 

New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut  have  each 
elected  a  Maine  Law  House,  but  with  a  Governor 
and  Senate  adverse  to  any  act  of  Prohibition, 
nothing  has  yet  been  accomplished.  We  trust 
the  obstacles  thus  interposed  are  on  the  eve  of 
disappearing.  Baltimore  has  likewise  chosen  a 
full  Maine  Law  ticket,  a  premonitory,  we  trust, 
of  the  triumph  of  Prohibition  in  .Maryland, 
though  to  that  end  another  struggle  is  requisite. 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey  have  made 
some  efforts  in  the  right  direction,  but  as  yet 
with  limited  success.  The  friends  of  prohibition 
are  not  discouraged,  but  will  try  again  and  again 
until  their  efforts  shall  be  crowned  with  success. 
Indiana  and  Illinois  will  be  powerfully  agitated 
by  Maine  Law  efforts  at  their  next  elections.  Wis- 
consin having  had  the  question  submitted  by  the 
legislature  to  the  people,  emphatically  answered, 
Ye3j  but  the  Legislature  seems  surprisingly 
deaf,  and  talks  of  passing  a  prohibitory  act  and 
submitting  that  to  the  people,  to  make  sure  that 
they  meant  what  they  said  last  fall.    This  is  a 
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party  device  to  gain  time,  and  it  will  gain  no- 
thing else.  Ultimately,  the  will  of  the  majority 
must  prevail. 

The  present  state  of  the  question,  therefore, 
may  be  summed  up  thus  : 

1.  Less  than  three  years  have  transpired  since 
the  first  act  of  absolute  Prohibition  and  Contra- 
band Liquor  Destruction  was  passed  in  any  State, 
and  within  this  time  five  States  and  one  Terri- 
tory have  affirmed  the  principle  of  prohibition, 
while  another  State,  and  the  greatest  of  all,  has 
chosen  a  legislature  to  do  likewise,  and  a  seventh 
(Wisconsin)  has  instructed  its  legislature  to  fol- 
low in  their  footsteps. 

2.  Not  one  State  that  ever  adopted  a  Law  of 
Prohibition  has  repealed  it;  and  in  no  one  in- 
stance have  the  people,  when  appealed  to,  failed 
to  sustain  the  principle  of  prohibition  by  a  deci- 
sive majority. 

3.  The  cry  for  repeal  grows  everywhere  weaker 
with  each  year's  experience  of  the  workings  of 
prohibition.  When  the  act  of  Maine  first  took 
effect,  the  lovers  of  liquor,  or  of  the  profits  made 
by  selling  it,  were  confident  that  they  should  be 
able  to  repeal  it ;  but  now  they  have  no  longer  a 
hope  of  this,  and  their  force  in  the  Legislature 
has  dwindled  to  a  handful. 

In  each  state  where  it  has  been  tried,  prohibi- 
tion has  steadily  gained  ground.  Boston  has 
been  the  stronghold  of  opposition  in  New  Eng- 
land, as  it  is  the  focus  of  the  rum  traffic;  yet 
Boston  has  at  length  chosen  a  Maine  Law  Mayor, 
and  commenced  the  prosecution  of  law-breakers. 
All  through  Massachusetts,  the  law  is  better  en- 
forced at  this  moment,  than  it  was  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  present  year;  and  in  most  localities 
liquor-selling  is  either  extinct,  or  as  stealthy  and 
secret  as  any  other  violation  of  law.  It  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  disreputable  to  sell,  and 
the  business  falls  constantly  into  lower  and 
meaner  hands  where  it  is  not  utterly  abandoned. 


ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  TIME. 

I  understand  perfectly  well  that  you  do  not 
ask  at  my  hands  any  proof  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  employ  all  our  time  to  good  pur- 
pose; grace  has  long  since  convinced  you  of  this. 
It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  come  in  contact  with 
those  who  can  meet  us  half  way;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  much  remains  to  be  done,  and 
there  is  a  wonderful  distance  between  the  con- 
viction of  the  intellect,  even  combined  with  the 
good  intention  of  the  heart,  and  a  faithful  and 
exact  obedience. 

Nothing  has  been  more  common  in  ancient,  as 
well  as  in  modern  times,  than  to  meet  souls  who 
v  |H'rl\vt  and  holy,  theoretically.  (Matt.  vii. 
16,)  "  Yc  ihall  know  them  by  their  fruits,"  says 
the  Saviour.  And  this  is  the  only  rule  that 
never  deceives,  when  it  is  properly  understood; 
it  is  that  by  which  we  must  judge  ourselves. 

There  is  a  time  for  everything  in  our  lives ; 


but  the  maxim  that  governs  every  moment,  is, 
that  there  should  be  none  useless ;  that  they 
should  all  enter  into  the  order  and  sequence  of 
our  salvation  ;  that  they  are  all  accompanied  by  du- 
ties which  God  has  allotted  with  his  own  hand, 
and  of  which  He  will  demand  an  account.  We 
misemploy  our  time,  not  only  when  we  do  wrong 
or  do  nothing,  but  also  when  we  do  something 
else  than  what  was  incumbent  on  us  at  the  mo- 
ment, even  though  it  may  be  the  means  of  good. 
We  are  strangely  ingenious  in  perpetually  seek- 
ing our  own  interest;  and  what  the  world  does 
nakedly  and  without  shame,  those  who  desire  to 
be  devoted  to  God  do  also,  but  in  a  refined  man- 
ner, under  favor  of  some  pretext  which  serves  as 
a  veil  to  hide  from  them  the  deformity  of  their 
conduct. 

The  best  general  means  to  ensure  the  profit- 
able employment  of  our  time,  is  to  accustom  our- 
selves to  living  in  continual  dependence  upon 
the  Spirit  of  God  and  his  law,  receiving,  every 
instant,  whatever  He  is  pleased  to  bestow;  con- 
sulting him  in  every  emergency  requiring  instant 
action,  and  having  recourse  to  Him  in  our  weak- 
er moments,  when  virtue  seems  to  fail ;  invoking 
his  aid,  and  raising  our  hearts  to  Him  whenever 
we  are  solicited  by  sensible  objects,  and  find  our- 
selves surprised  and  estranged  from  God,  and  far 
from  the  true  road. 

Happy  is  the  soul  that  commits  itself,  by  a 
sincere  self-abandonment,  into  the  hands  of  its 
Creator,  ready  to  do  all  his  will,  and  continually 
crying,  "  Lord,  what  would' st  Thou  have  me  to 
do?  Teach  me  to  do  thy  will,  for  Thou  art  my 
God.1"  (Acts,  ix.  6  ;  Psalm  cxliii.  10.) 

During  our  necessary  occupations,  we  need 
only  pay  a  simple  attention  to  the  leadings  of 
Divine  Providence.  As  they  are  all  prepared  for 
us,  and  presented  by  Him,  our  only  care  should 
be  to  receive  them  with  childlike  spirit,  and  sub- 
mit everything  absolutely  to  Him;  our  temper, 
our  own  will,  our  scruples,  our  restlessness,  our 
self-reflections,  our  overflowing  emotions  of  hurry, 
vain  joy,  or  other  passions  which  assault  us  ac- 
cording as  we  are  pleased  or  displeased  with  the 
different  events  of  the  day.  Let  us  be  careful, 
however,  not  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  multiplicity  ofour  exterior  occupations, 
be  they  what  they  may. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  commence  every  enter- 
prise with  a  pure  view  to  the  glory  of  God,  con- 
tinue it  without  distraction,  and  finish  it  without 
impatience. 

The  intervals  of  relaxation  and  amusement  are 
the  most  dangerous  seasons  for  us,  and  perhaps 
the  most  useful  for  others ;  we  must,  then,  be 
on  our  guard,  that  we  be  as  faithful  as  possible 
to  the  presence  of  God.  We  must  make  use  of 
all  that  Christian  vigilance  so  much  recommend- 
ed by  our  Lord  ;  raise  our  hearts  to  God  in  the 
simple  view  of  faith,  and  dwell  in  sweet  and 
peaceful  dependence  upon  the  Spirit  of  grace,  as 
the  only  means  of  our  safety  and  strength.  This 
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is  especially  necessary  for  such  as  are  looked  up 
to  as  in  authority,  and  whose  words  may  be  the 
cause  of  so  much  good  or  evil. 

Our  leisure  hours  are  ordinarily  the  sweetest 
and  pleasantest  for  ourselves ;  we  can  never  em- 
ploy them  better  than  in  refreshing  our  spiritual 
strength,  by  a  secret  and  intimate  communion 
with  God.  Prayer  is  so  necessary,  and  the 
source  of  so  many  blessings,  that  he  who  has 
discovered  the  treasure  cannot  be  prevented  from 
having  recourse  to  it,  whenever  he  has  an  op- 
portunity. 

I  could  add  much  more  concerning  these  mat- 
ters, and  I  may  perhaps  do  so,  if  my  present 
views  do  not  escape  me  ;  but,  if  they  do,  it  is  of 
little  consequence.  God  gives  others  when  He 
pleases  ;  if  He  does  not,  it  is  a  proof  that  they 
are  not  necessary;  and  if  so,  we  should  be  well 
sstisfied  with  their  loss. — Extract  from  Fenelon 
and  Guyon. 


PROPHECY. 

The  overpowering  weight  of  the  evidence  of 
•prophecy,  and  the  moral  grandeur  with  which 
it  attests  the  inspiration  of  God,  and  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Christ,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  full 
view  of  the  immense  scheme,  and  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  the  prophecies  in  the  Bible.  Their  re- 
cord occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  Scriptures. 
In  the  third  Chapter  of  the  Bible,  it  begins;  in 
the  last  it  ends.  Its  spirit  arose  with  the  fall  of 
man  in  Eden ;  its  predictions  will  only  end  with 
his  perfect  recovery  in  Heaven.  During  the 
progress  of  more  than  four  thousand  years,  the 
scheme  of  prophecy  was  continually  opening  ; 
its  predictions  were  continually  multiplying  ;  its 
grand  object  and  purpose  were  continually  be- 
coming more  distinct  and  luminous.  The  spirit 
of  prophecy  first  uttered  its  voice,  when  as  yet 
our  fallen  parents  had  not  been  expelled  the  gar- 
den of  innocence.  Cain  heard  in  it  the  warning 
of  his  punishment.  Enoch  continued  its  de- 
clarations. Noah  transmitted  its  strain.  Abra- 
ham's whole  life  was  guided  and  encouraged  by 
its  inspirations.  Isaac  was  the  child,  as  well  as 
the  instrument  of  prophetic  communication. 
Jacob  with  his  last  breath  foretold  the  future 
history  of  his  twelve  sons  in  their  generations, 
and  the  reign  of  a  law-giver  in  Judah  till  Shiloh 
should  come.  The  harp  of  prophecy  remained 
in  silence  while  the  posterity  of  Jacob  remained 
in  Egyptian  bondage  ;  but  no  sooner  was  Israel 
free,  than  the  spirit  again  breathed  upon  its 
strings,  and  in  the  hand  of  Moses  it  spoke  of  the 
great  Prophet  who  was  to  come  to  the  church, 
and  sketched  the  Jewish  history  with  wonderful 
minuteness,  down  even  to  the  present,  and  far 
future  times. 

Between  Moses  and  David,  lived  Samuel  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord.  Immediately  after  him, 
began  what  may  be  styled,  with  emphatic  distinc- 
tion, "  the  aye  of  prophecy."    It  opened  with 


the  elevated  and  sublime  poetry  of  David.  It 
advanced  with  the  stern  ministry  of  honored 
Elijah.  As  he  went  up  in  the  flaming  chariot, 
translated  to  heaven,  his  mantle  descended  upon 
the  "  man  of  God,"  Elisha.  Among  the  minor 
prophets  who  carried  on  the  spirit  of  this  age  of 
seers,  were  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Micah.  Then 
followed  Isaiah,  as  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
as  of  the  spirit  of  Prophecy  ;  and  Jeremiah,  over- 
flowing as  well  with  tender  lamentation  for  the 
affliction  of  Israel,  as  with  the  sublimest  predic- 
tions of  the  days  when  the  Lord  would  heal  and 
comfort  them  ;  then  Ezekiel,  with  as  many 
visions  of  the  future,  as  the  eyes  in  his  mysterious 
wheels,  prophesying,  "  in  the  midst  of  the  valley 
which  was  filled  with  bones."  Ezekiel  connect- 
ed in  his  person  the  age  of  prophecy  with  that 
of  the  captivity  of  Judah.  Daniel  succeeded 
him,  and  beside  the  prophetic  interpretation  of 
the  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  foretold  the  succes- 
sion of  the  four  powerful  monarchies,  and  the 
feeble  rising  and  ultimate  dominion  of  the  fifth, 
and  determined  the  time  when  the  daily  sacrifice 
would  cease,  and  Messiah  be  cut  off— not  for  him- 
self. Haggai  and  Zechariah  continued  the  pro- 
phetic strain,  after  the  return  of  Judah  from  cap- 
tivity. Malachi  terminated  the  line  of  Old  Tes- 
tament prophets,  and  the  canon  of  Old  Testament 
scriptures,  with  the  sublime  annunciation  of  one 
who  was  to  come,  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elijah,  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord.  Again 
the  harp  of  prophecy  was  silent  as  during  the 
bondage  of  Egypt,  until  "  that  Prophet"  like 
unto,  but  infinitely  greater  than  Moses  arose. 
Jesus,  the  great  object  of  prophecy  from  the  be- 
ginning— Himself  "  the  spirit  of  Prophecy," — 
foretold,  besides  his  own  death  and  resurrection, 
the  calamities  that  should  befall  Jerusalem,  as 
well  as  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state. 
Paul  followed  his  master's  steps,  as  well  in  the 
walks  of  prophecy,  as  of  martyrdom,  forewarning 
the  church  of  that  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdi- 
tion, whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of  satan, 
with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders. 

Thus  have  we  a  train  of  holy  men,  reaching 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  mankind,  through  a 
period  of  more  than  four  thousand  years  ; — 
Princes,  Patriarchs,  Priests,  Legislators,  Shep- 
herds, Fishermen 

Exceedingly  various  in  natural  qualifications  ; 
in  education,  habits,  and  employments  ;  they 
wrote  in  various  styles,  but  each  as  he  was  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Charles  P.  M'Ilvaine. 


In  order  to  the  right  conduct  of  our  lives,  we 
must  remember  that  we  are  not  born  to  please 
ourselves. —  The  Adventurer. 


A  sensible  and  feeling  mind  must  view  the 
moral  defects  of  his  fellow  creatures  with  the 
same  regret  that  he  observes  their  physical  in- 
firmities. Zimmerman. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — By  the  arrival  of  the 
steamship  America  at  Halifax,  on  the  1 4th  and  of 
the  Arctic  at  New  York,  on  the  1 6th  inst.,  Liver- 
pool advices  have  been  received  respectively  to 
the  1st  and  5th  inst.  The  English  papers  contain 
the  formal  declaration  of  war  against  Russia. 

By  the  treaty  between  Turkey,  England  and 
France,  the  two  latter  Powers  bind  themselves  to 
support  the  former  by  force  of  arms  until  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace  which  shall  secure  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  Turkey,  and  also,  to 
evacuate  the  Turkish  territories  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  Turkey  guarantees  perfect  equality  before 
the  law,  to  all  her  subjects,  without  distinction  of 
creed,  and  engages  not  to  conclude  a  peace  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  allies.  The  treaty  is  to  re- 
main open  for  the  adhesion  of  the  other  European 
Powers. 

The  news  from  the  seat  of  war  inform  us,  that 
on  the  25th  ult.,  General  Gortschakoff  endeavored 
to  take  possession  of  an  island  in  the  Danube  op- 
posite to  Turhekai,  and  his  troops  already  occu- 
pied a  bridge  which  they  had  just  built,  when  the 
lire  of  the  Turks  destroyed  the  bridge,  which,  with 
all  that  were  upon  it,  was.  carried  away  by  the 
current.  The  loss  of  the  Russians  is  estimated  at 
2000  men.  The  Russians,  however,  afterwards 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  passage  of  the  Danube 
at  three  different  points.  Later  accounts  also  an- 
nounce the  capture  of  Hirsova  and  of  the  strong 
position  of  Babadagh  by  the  Russians,  who  have 
thus  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  Upper 
Dabruja,  the  country  lying  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Black  Sea. 

It  is  also  reported  that  Isaktchi  has  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Russians,  and  that  five  steamers  have 
left  Sebastopol,  with  4000  troops,  to  aid  Gortscha- 
koff in  his  operations  beyond  the  Danube.  Varna, 
on  the  Black  Sea,  would  probably  be  the  next 
point  attacked.  The  Turks  were  throwing  rein- 
forcements into  that  place  and  the  allied  fleets 
were  cruising  off  the  coast  with  the  view  of  inter- 
cepting the  Russians. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  the  passage 
of  the  Danube  by  the  Russians,  Omer  Pasha  im- 
inedialely  sent  reinforcements  to  the  troops  posted 
at  Trajan's  Wall,  between  Chernavoda  and  Kos- 
tendie.  Mustapha  Pasha  had  retreated  upon  Mats- 
chin,  and  afterwards  upon  Babadagh.  Advices 
from  Trebizondfl  report  that  the  Russians  were 
concentrating  forces  at  Askalziek,  and  that  oper- 
ations are  to  be  commenced  against  the  Kars. 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  with  a  fleet  of  22  vessels, 
had  entered  the  Baltic  and  was  anchored  off  Moen 
Island.  The  Russians,  expecting  that  the  Island 
of  Oesel  will  be  the  first  place  attacked,  have 
placed  there  a  garrison  of  30.000  men.  A  portion 
of  the  Russian  lleet  is  frozen  in  at  Revel. 

The  most  energetic  preparations  for  the  war 
c  ontinue  to  be  made  by  England  and  France. 
The  latter  lias  already  shipped  20,000  men  and 
the  former  10,000.  Fifteen  packet  ships  are  fitting 
out  at  Liverpool  for  the  conveyance  of  troops.  A 
new  levy  of  80,000  men  has  been  ordered  in 
Fra'ice. 

It  i>  reported  that  the  war  is  very  unpopular 
among  the  mercantile  classes  in  Russia. 

England. — The  Queen  has  announced,  that  she 
will  nut.  at  present,  issue  letters  of  marque,  arid 
that  property  of  belligerents  on  board  neutral  ves- 


sels shall  be  exempt  from  seizure  except  articles 
contraband  of  war.  The  bill  to  double  the  income 
tax  has  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
names  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions 
have  been  stricken  from  the  roll  of  the  navy,  they 
being  now  given  up  for  dead.  Breadstuffs  had 
advanced  in  price — cotton,  remained  the  same  as 
at  previous  advices. 

France. — It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  of  France 
has  written  a  letter  to  the  Austrian  Emperor  re- 
minding him  of  his  promise  that  he  would  regard 
the  passing  of  the  Danube  by  the  Russians  as  a 
casus  betli. 

The  subscription  to  the  French  loan  amounts  to 
467,000.000  francs. 

Ten  millions  have  been  loaned  to  Turkey. 

Italy. — The  Duke  of  Parma  has  been  assassin- 
ated. The  Duchess  will  act  as  Regent  during  the 
minority  of  her  son. 

Austria. — A  despatch  from  Vienna  has  been 
received  stating  that  Austria  will  shortly  issue  a 
manifesto  declaring  her  intention  to  remain  neu- 
tral, with  the  rest  of  Germany,  in  the  coming  con- 
test. 

Spain. — The  Spanish  Queen  has  granted  an 
amnesty  to  all  the  prisoners  implicated  in  the 
Lopez  Cuban  expedition. 

India  and  China. — The  Great  Ganges  canal,  the 
most  important  work  yet  executed  in  India,  was 
to  be  opened  on  the  10th  inst.  The  aspect  of 
affairs  in  India  was  unsatisfactory.  Districts' 
which  have  heretofore  been  peaceful  were  un- 
quiet. 

Negotiations  had  been  opened  for  the  surrender 
of  Shanghai  to  the  Imperialists,  but  without  any 
result.  The  relative  positions  of  the  parties  was 
unchanged.  The  Northern  army  of  the  insurgents 
was  intrenched  for  the  winter  near  Tientsin.  7'his 
place  had  not  been  captured  by  them,  as  before 
reported. 

Australia. — The  Constitution  of  New  South 
Wales  had  been  read  a  third  time  in  the  Council, 
with  some  amendments  assimilating  it  more 
closely  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Mexico. — It  appears  probable  that  the  Acapulco 
rebellion  will  lead  to  a  general  revolution  in  Mexi- 
co. Emissaries  have  sent  to  the  Governors  of 
a  number  of  the  States,  who  are  said  to  be  ready 
to  join  the  insurgents. 

Venezuela. — At  the  suggestion  of  President 
Monagas,  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  has  passed  a 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  that  Republic. 
By  this  measure,  about  sixteen  thousand  slaves  are 
emancipated. 

Domestic — Congress. — In  the  Senate,  on  the 
11th  inst.,  a  number  of  petitions  were  presented 
in  favor  of  securing  to  Americans  abroad  the  right 
of  religious  worship.  On  the  12th,  a  memorial 
was  presented  from  persons  engaged  in  the  im- 
portation of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones, 
asking  Congress  to  abolish  the  duties  on  these  ar- 
ticles to  enable  the  petitioners  to  compete  with 
smugglers. 

Pennsylvania  Legislature. — The  bill  for  the 
sale  of  the  main  line  of  the  public  work*  after 
several  days  discussion  in  the  Senate,  finally 
passed  on  the  14th.  The  minimum  price  was 
fixed  at  810,000,000.  The  purchasers  are  author- 
ized to  construct  a  railroad  from  Columbia  to  the 
Ohio  river. 
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SAMUEL    TUKE  S    INTRODUCTION    TO  GEORGE 
fox's  EPISTLES. 

,      (Concluded  from  page  498.) 

The  religious  Society  of  Friends  was,  at  that 
time,  a  laborious,  and  in  England,  a  very  suffer- 
ing body ;  many  of  the  letters  in  the  present  col- 
lection are  addressed  to  Friends  under  persecu- 
tion. These  letters  are  remarkable  for  their  high 
tone  of  Christian  feeling.  The  sympathy  of  the 
writer  towards  the  sufferers  is,  if  possible,  exceed- 
ed by  his  meekness  towards  the  oppressors ;  and 
every  feeling  is  subordinate  to  that  of  spreading 
the  knowledge  of  the  Truth,  in  the  service  of 
which  he  counted  not  his  life  dear.  After  urg- 
ing upon  some  of  his  suffering  friends  the  steady 
support  of  their  Christian  principles,  he  says  :  "  I 
desire,  however,  that  you  walk  wisely,  gently, 
lovingly,  meekly  and  soberly  to  the  magistrates 
and  to  all  people,  that  they  may  have  no  oc- 
casion in  any  thiDg  against  you  ;  for  the  good 
must  overcome  the  bad,  as  the  apostle  says, 
\  Overcome  evil  with  good ;'  and  dwell  in  that 
love  that  can  bear  all  things,  and  endure  all 
things."— p.  276. 

The  letters  from  which  this  Selection  is  made, 
were  originally  published  with  a  Preface  by 
George  Whitehead,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
esteemed  coadjutors  of  the  writer.  In  this  pre- 
face he  notices  some  misrepresentations  of  his 
opinions,  and  gives  some  explanations  of  terms 
frequently  used  by  George  Fox,  which  claim  a 
place  in  this  Introduction. 

"  I  am  concerned,"  says  he,  "  to  recommend 
the  serious  reading  and  perusal  of  the  ensuing 
collection,  unto  all  who  sincerely  desire  the  pro- 
motion of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  prosperity  of 
his  Church,  in  true  love,  union,  and  order,  in 
and  by  Christ  Jesus  himself,  the  Head  and 
Foundation  thereof. 


"  In  many  of  the  ensuing  Epistles,  he  [G-. 
Fox]  often  mentions  the  Seed,  the  Life,  the 
Power  of  God,  and  the  like  ;  whereby  he  intends 
no  other  than  what  the  Holy  Scriptures  tes- 
tify of  Christ ;  which,  we  know,  he  truly  loved 
and  esteemed,  and  was  often  conversant  in  read- 
ing them,  and  had  an  excellent  memory  and 
spiritual  sense  therof  given  him  of  the  Lord.  By 
the  pure  holy  Seed,  he  meant  and  declared 
Christ,  the  promised  Seed ;  wherein  all  the  pro- 
mises of  God  are  yea  and  amen.  And  as  Christ 
is  the  Word  of  Life,  the  Word  of  Faith,  He  is 
that  immortal  and  incorruptible  Seed,  of  which 
all  true  and  spiritual  believers  and  children  of 
the  light  are  begotten  to  God,  and  born  again ; 
and  which  Seed,  or  Word  of  eternal  life,  abideth 
in  him  that  is  born  of  God,  and  he  sinneth  not 
because  thereof. — 1  John  iii. 

"This  our  deceased  friend  and  servant  of 
J esus  Christ  truly  testified  of  Him  in  all  respects, 
both  as  come  in  the  flesh  and  in  the  spirit,  both 
as  Christ  was  and  is  our  only  Mediator  and  Ad- 
vocate, and  as  He  was  and  is  God  over  all,  blessed 
for  ever;  whom  he  so  dearly  loved  and  honored, 
that  he  often  offered  up  his  life,  and  deeply  suf- 
fered for  Him ;  and  that  in  dear  and  constant 
love  to  his  seed,  a  holy  generation  might  be 
raised,  strengthened,  and  increased  in  the  earth 
among  the  children  of  men.  And  his  knowledge 
and  ministry  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  being  af- 
ter the  Spirit  in  life  and  power,  did  no  ways  im- 
ply any  lessening  of  the  dignity  or  glory  of 
Christ,  nor  any  defect  of  faith  or  love  to  Christ, 
as  He  came  and  suffered  in  the  flesh  for  mankind; 
as  some  adversaries  have  injuriously  misrepre- 
sented and  aspersed  him;  for  he  highly  esteem- 
ed Christ's  sufferings,  death,  resurrection  and 
glory;  and  powerfully  testified  of  the  virtue, 
power,  blessed  and  spiritual  design,  fruit  and  ef- 
fects thereof,  as  revealed  and  witnessed  by  his 
Holy  Spirit." 

"  Christ  Jesus  being  our  spiritual  Rock, 
Foundation,  and  Head,  He  is  truly  precious  to 
us  and  all  true  believers,  in  all  states  and  condi- 
tions, both  of  his  humiliation,  glory,  and  do- 
minion ;  his  great  grace  and  goodness  appearing 
in  those  precious  ministerial  gifts  given  by  Him 
(when  he  ascended  up  on  high)  for  his  ministry 
and  church. 

"And  it  is  very  observable,  that  though,  to 
express  Christ's  lowly  condition  and  appearance 
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in  the  world,  He  is  sometimes  in  Holy  Scripture 
termed  the  Seed,  his  name  is  also  'called,  Won- 
derful, Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Ever- 
lasting Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace ;  upon  whose 
shoulders  the  government  is  laid;  and  of  the  in- 
crease of  his  government  there  shall  be  no  end.' 
Isaiah — ix.  And  it  is  most  suitable  to  Christ's 
low,  humble,  and  suffering  condition,  to  make 
use  of  such  instruments  as  are  most  like  Himself 
in  humility  and  lowliness  of  mind,  although  they 
be  but  low  and  mean  in  the  world's  eye  and  es- 
teem. God  is  pleased  to  make  choice  of  low, 
mean,  and  weak  things,  and  of  instruments  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  the  high  and  lofty  ones 
of  this  world,  to  confound  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  according  to  1  Cor.  i.  He  chose  poor  shep- 
herds to  divulge  that  great  evangelical  truth  of 
Christ's  birth;  and  certain  women  to  preach  that 
Gospel  truth  of  his  resurrection,  (Luke  ii.  and 
xxiv.)  and  both  from  angelical  testimony,  as  well 
as  from  their  sight  of  Christ  himself.  Truth 
must  not  be  rejected  because  of  such  instruments 
which  God  in  his  wisdom  is  pleased  to  employ 
in  his  work;  nor  the  day  of  small  things  despis- 
ed: from  small  beginnings  of  good  matters,  great 
things,  glorious  attainments  and  perfections,  do 
spring.  Glory,  honor,  and  dominion,  to  our  most 
gracious  God,  and  to  the  Lamb  on  his  throne, 
for  ever  and  ever." 

These  extracts  from  G.  Whitehead's  preface 
may  serve  as  a  sufficient  illustration  of  G.  Fox's 
sentiments  on  some  points  of  Christian  doctrine, 
in  regard  to  which  his  soundness  was  so  frequent- 
ly impugned  by  his  enemies,  as  the  most  ready 
mode  of  depreciating  him  in  general  esteem.  It 
had  been  found  in  earlier  times  much  easier  to 
call  a  reformer  Gnostic,  or  a  Manichcc,  than  to 
dispute  his  doctrine  or  condemn  his  life ;  and  such 
is  the  effect  of  a  bold  assertion,  that,  though  so 
often  contradicted  and  disproved,  the  charge  of 
denying  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  undervaluing  bis  various 
offices,  as  our  Mediator,  Intercessor  and  Redeemer, 
has  yet  hardly  lost  its  influence  on  our  Christian 
brethren  of  other  Societies. 

Indeed,  we  must  not  be  surprised,  if,  in  the 
steady  maintenance  of  the  principles  which  are 
at  the  root  of  our  separation  from  other  religious 
communities,  we  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
misunderstood,  or  even  maligned.  A  people  hold- 
ing su  decidedly  the  spiritual  character  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  rejecting  those  outward  rites  which 
most  deem  either  important  or  essential  (though 
we  fully  maintain  the  truths  which  those  rites 
prnlV\->s  to  embody)  must  he  obnoxious  to  much 
undeserved  reproach.  To  some  it  appears  that 
we  are  wilfully  blind  and  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  Christians ;  whilst  others  judge  us  more  gent- 
ly and  charitably,  though  very  imperfectly  esti- 
mating the  real  matter  of  our  testimony.  We 
believe,  however,  there  are  those  among  our 
Christian  brethren  of  other  communities,  and 
that  the  number  is  increasing,  who  do  to  a  con- 


siderable extent  appreciate  the  grounds  of  our 
separation,  and  acknowledged  the  accordance  of 
many  of  our  views  with  the  purest  state  of  the 
Christian  church. 

The  adherence  to  a  profession  of  faith  in  very 
nearly  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  certain  terms  of  scholastic  theology  which 
had  become  as  a  sort  of  shibboleth  of  orthodoxy, 
may  probably  have  led  persons  attached  to  those 
expressions,  to  suspect  a  much  greater  deviation 
from  their  own  sentiments  than  actually  existed. 
It  may  be  said  of  the  early  Friends,  as  Erasmus 
observes  of  the  primitive  Christians,  that  they 
were  afraid  to  pronounce  of  God  any  thing  but 
what  was  plainly  expressed  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings; and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  how  creeds  became  enlarged, 
and  became  less  and  less  scriptural,  as  Christian 
piety  decayed,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  faith 
was  corrupted. 

In  conclusion  I  would  observe,  that  the  desire 
to  give  a  full  and  fair  view  of  the  author's 
opinions  as  expressed  in  his  letters,  may  have 
led  in  some  instances  to  unnecessary  repetition  ; 
but  as  the  frequent  recurrence  of  particular  sen- 
timents marks  the  high  estimation  which  they 
hold  in  the  writer's  mind,  it  seemed  needful  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  his  views  fairly,  to  give, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  reiterations  which 
were  found  in  the  original  work.  Whilst  anxious 
to  present  in  the  following  extracts,  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  Epistles  of  George  Fox,  I  have  not 
thought  it  a  departure  from  this  principle  to 
make  a  few  alterations  in  the  text,  by  the  omis- 
sion and  occasional  transposition  of  words  in  a 
sentence,  where  it  did  not  in  any  degree  alter 
the  sense  ;  by  correcting  some  grammatical  in- 
accuracies ;  and  occasionally,  by  the  alteration  of 
an  antiquated  word. 


GENERAL  EPISTLE  OF  GEORGE  FOX. 

My  dear  Friends,  1662. 

You  must  bow  at  the  cross  of  Christ,  which 
is  the  power  of  God,  which  since  the  apostles' 
days  the  apostate  Christians  have  lost;  and  there- 
fore they  bow  to  a  cross,  a  stick,  a  stone,  a  piece 
of  iron,  a  piece  of  wood.  Now  bowing  to  the 
cross  of  Christ,  which  is  the  power  of  God — that 
strikes  over  the  nature  of  fallen  man  ;  for  whoso- 
ever bends  and  submits  to  the  power  of  God 
within,  feels  it  to  rise  over  him,  and  strike  over 
the  carnal  part,  and  that  part  that  turns  into  un- 
godliness, and  all  that  is  bad,  and  is  a  cross  to  it. 
So  bow  to  the  power  of  God.  If  all  Christendom 
had  done  this,  they  had  had  a  fellowship  in  this 
cross  of  Christ,  which  is  a  mystery. 

The  worship  of  God  is  in  the  Spirit  and  in  the 
Truth,  that  is  the  public  worship  which  Christ 
set  up.  He  preached  it  when  He  put  down  the  K 
worship  at  the  mountain,  and  at  Jerusalem,  and 
said:  God  is  a  Spirit;  and  they  that  worship 
Jinn,  must  worship  Ilim  in  spirit  and  truth; 
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and  the  hour  is  come,  and  now  is,  that  the  Father 
seeketh  such  to  worship  Sim.  Then  the  hour 
was,  that  worship  was  set  up,  above  sixteen  hun- 
dred years  since,  when  He  denied  and  put  down 
the  worship  at  the  mountain  and  at  Jerusalem, 
where  the  forefathers  worshipped.  This  is  pub- 
lic, this  is  not  a  private  worship,  but  brings  every 
man  and  woman  to  the  Spirit  of  God  in  their 
own  hearts,  and  Truth  in  their  inward  parts ;  in 
which  Spirit  and  Truth  they  must  bow  down, 
and  come  into  it,  if  they  be  worshippers  of  God  in 
the  Truth  and  in  the  Spirit.  And  this  is  the 
standing  worship  that  Christ  preached  upon  the 
hill,  where  the  forefathers  had  worshipped.  And 
this  worship  is  over  the  worship  that  was  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  over  the  worship  that  was  at  the 
mountain;  so  by  this  must  every  man,  every  son 
of  Adam,  and  daughter,  come  to  the  Spirit  in 
their  own  particulars,  and  Truth  in  themselves  ; 
by  which  they  must  know  God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
will  be  worshipped  in  the  Spirit  and  in  the  Truth. 

To  pray  in  the  spirit,  this  was  the  public  prayer 
set  up  among  the  Christians;  the  Temple  was 
the  public  place  of  prayer  among  the  Jews ;  but 
to  pray  in  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  public  prayer 
set  up  by  the  apostles,  every  man,  every  woman, 
must  come  to  the  Spirit  of  God  in  their  own- 
selves  ;  for  it  will  give  them  understanding  and 
knowledge  and  give  them  instruction ;  it  will 
help  their  infirmities;  it  will  let  them  see  their 
wants.  So,  in  that  must  every  son  and  daughter 
of  Adam  pray  in  the  Spirit  to  God,  who  is  a 
Spirit.    And  this  is  public,  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
every  man  and  woman  to  pray  with  unto  God, 
who  is  a  spirit;  then  in  this  Spirit  have  they  fel- 
lowship and  unity,  and  a  bond  of  peace.  One 
hath  one  set  form,  another  another,  that  is  parti- 
cular ;  but  the  praying  in  the  Spirit  is  general, 
by  which  every  man  and  woman  might  see  their 
necessities  and  wants,  and  turn  to  God,  who  is  a 
i  Spirit,  for  help.    For  Christ  the  quickening 
,     Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  within,  is  that 
which  brings  people  to  lift  up  their  eyes  to  the 
\    Lord  in  Spirit  and  Truth,  and  to  watch  and  pray, 
3     by  which  they  know  temptations;  and  the  Spirit 
e'    giveth  them  understanding,  and  wisdom  and 

*  power  to  withstand  them. 

Singing  in  the  Spirit  is  public ;  but  they  that 
at    go  from  the  Spirit  of  God  within,  they  go  into 

*  the  particular  singing,  inventing  this  thing  and 
^  1  that  thing,  and  then  one  will  do  it,  and  another 
'£t  will  do  it,  and  so  there  is  no  true  fellowship,  be- 
f  because  it  is  not  done  in  the  Spirit;  and  there  is 

I  no  true  fellowship  in  their  worshipping,  nor  in 
m  their  praying,  because  it  is  not  done  in  the  Spirit; 
to   for  the  true  fellowship  in  singing,  in  praying,  in 

worshipping  of  God,  is  in  the  Spirit  of  God. 
^   .  The  teachers  of  the  world  (who  called  them- 
w  selves  ministers  of  Christ)  told  us  that  they  had 

received  a  gift  from  Christ,  who  did  ascend  on 
A  high,  and  led  captivity  captive  ;  and  this  gift 
<"'!  was  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  for  the  per- 
M  fecting  of  the  saints  ;  and  how  that  they  were  to 


bring  people  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 
from  whence  they  had  received  this  gift,  and  to 
the  unity  of  the  faith ;  which  faith  gives  the  vic- 
tory, and  brings  to  have  access  to  God,  and  also 
to  a  perfect  man's  state,  and  to  the  measure  of 
the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  And  thus 
people  followed  them,  and  were  glad  that  they 
would  bring  them  to  a  perfect  man's  state,  that 
is,  to  the  state  of  Adam  and  Eve  before  they 
fell,  for  they  were  perfect  then ;  and  when  he 
had  followed  them,  some  twenty,  some  thirty, 
some  more,  some  less  years,  then  they  told  us 
again,  that  they  had  hoped  we  would  not  look 
for  perfection  while  we  were  upon  the  earth,  on 
this  side  the  grave,  for  we  must  carry  a  body  of 
sin  about  us;  and  they  hoped  we  would  not  look 
for  perfection,  and  would  not  hold  the  erroneous 
doctrine  of  perfection;  and  yet  told  us,  as  before, 
that  they  would  bring  us  to  a  perfect  man's 
state :  and  so  we  looked  that  they  would  have  ful- 
filled their  words;  for  we  have  given  our  money, 
and  have  spent  our  labor  in  following  after  them, 
and  hoped  they  would  have  brought  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  so  to  the  unity 
of  the  faith,  and  to  a  perfect  man's  state,  to  our 
father  and  Adam  and  Eve's  state  before  they  fell. 
And  now  the  scriptures  that  speak  of  sin  and 
imperfection,  they  bring  to  prove  that  we  should 
not  be  perfect,  against  their  own  promises  and 
words;  and  all  the  Scriptures  that  speak  of  per- 
fection or  overcoming,  they  tell  us  there  must  be 
a  meaning  put  to  them.  And  thus  they  deceive 
us,  in  not  bringing  us  to  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  Christ,  who  never  fell,  the  second  Adam,  the 
Lord  from  heaven. 

Now  of  what  value  and  price  and  worth,  have 
they  made  the  blood  of  Christ  that  cleanseth 
from  sin  and  death;  and  yet  told  people  that 
they  would  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  to  a  perfect  man,  and  now  tell 
them  they  must  not  be  perfect  on  the  earth,  but 
carry  a  body  of  sin  about  them  to  the  grave  ? 
As  much  as  to  say,  they  must  be  in  the  state  of 
their  father  Adam  and  their  mother  Eve  in  the 
fall,  under  the  wrath,  curse  and  woe,  and  must 
not  come  to  the  state  they  were  in  before  they 
fell,  to  the  image  of  God,  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness.  And  yet,  ask  them  for  what  end 
Christ  came — they  will  say,  to  destroy  the  devil 
and  his  works.  And  then  ask  them,  if  the  body 
of  sin  and  death  be  not  the  devil's  works  and 
imperfection — they  will  say,  yes;  and  so  are  in 
confusion.  Christ  came  to  destroy  the  devil  and 
his  works,  they  say,  and  yet  they  must  carry 
them  to  the  grave ;  and  yet  people  are  saved  by 
Christ,  they  will  say ;  but  while  you  are  upon 
earth,  you  must  not  be  made  free  from  sin. 

This  is  as  much  as  if  one  should  be  in  Turkey 
a  slave,  chained  to  a  boat,  and  one  should  come 
to  redeem  him  to  go  into  his  own  country  ;  but 
say  the  Turks — Thou  art  redeemed,  but  while 
thou  art  upon  the  earth,  thou  must  not  go  out  of 
Turkey,  nor  have  the  chain  off  thee.  So  it  is  said 
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— You  arc  redeemed,  but  must  carry  a  body  of 
death  about  you,  and  cannot  go  to  your  father 
Adam's  house  before  he  fell,  but  you  must  live 
iu  your  father  Adam's  house  in  the  fall,  while 
ye  be  upon  earth.  But,  I  say,  you  are  redeemed 
by  Christ ;  it  cost  Him  his  blood  to  purchase 
man  out  of  this  state  he  is  in,  in  the  fall,  and 
bring  him  up  to  the  state  man  was  in  before  he 
fell :  so  Christ  became  a  curse,  to  bring  man  out 
of  the  curse ;  and  bore  the  wrath,  to  bring  man 
to  the  peace  of  God  that  He  might  come  to  the 
blessed  state,  and  to  Adam's  state  which  he  was 
in  before  he  fell;  and  not  only  thither,  but  to  a 
state  in  Christ  that  shall  never  fall.  And  this 
is  my  testimony  to  you  all  and  to  all  people  on 
the  earth.  Now  mark,  the  apostle  said,  He  hath 
made  ns  to  sit  together  in  the  heavenly  places  in 
Christ  Jesus ;  that  in  the  ages  to  come  He  might 
show  forth  his  exceeding  riches  and  kindness  to- 
icards  us.  Now  the  ages  are  come,  glory  to  the 
Lord  Cod  over  all,  in  the  highest  for  ever,  that 
this  kindness  and  this  riches  are  seen,  that  the 
apostle's  preaching  is  fulfilled,  who  said,  He  hath 
quickened  us,  and  made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly 
jjlaccs  in  Christ  Jesus.  So  mark,  in  Christ  Jesus, 
[us1]  the  church,  [u.s]  the  saints,  [its]  the  believers 
and  true  Christians,  made  its  to  sit  together. 
Here  was  their  meeting,  here  was  their  sitting  in 
the  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  Second 
Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven  ;  Him  that  was 
glorified  with  the  Father  before  the  world  began ; 
Him  that  never  fell,  but  fetched  man  and  woman 
out  of  the  fall,  to  the  state  that  man  and  woman 
were  in  before  they  fell ;  and  so  to  sit  in  heaven- 
ly places  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  there  is  the  safe 
sitting,  in  Christ  the  new  and  living  way,  the 
word  of  God,  the  power  of  God,  the  Light,  the 
Life  and  Truth,  in  the  First  and  in  the  Last,  in 
the  Beginning  and  in  the  Ending,  in  Him  in 
whom  there  is  no  shadow  of  turnings  nor  va- 
riableness. G.  F. 


Account  "/William  Cross,  of  Colchester,  Eng- 
land, u-ho  died  the  2ith  of  1st  month,  1853, 
aged  ahoiit  73  years. 

This  valued  friend  was  concerned  to  remember 
his  Craatoi  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  There  is 
v<-,\<  i!  ;  '  believe  thai  this  proved  the  means  of 
his  preservation  from  the  gross  evils  of  the  world, 
and,  ;is  lie  advanced  to  manhood,  being  favored 
to  experience  the  iufluence  of  Divine  grace,  and 
yielding  to  its  renovating  power,  he  grew  iu  the 
i  n  iwledgc  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
He  often  referred  with  thankfulness  to  this  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  acknowledging  how  mercifully  he 
had  been  kept  from  the  paths  of  sin. 

Be  raided  nearly  all  his  time  in  his  native 
t  mil,  and,  as  a  dutiful  son,  he  was  for  several 
-  •  lipped  in  insisting  his  parents  In  provide 
fir  a  numerous  family.  He  afterwards  entered 
into  trade  on  his  own  account,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  which  he  had  to  contend,  in  the  first  in- 
<t  uiee,  with  somo  difficulty  and  discouragement, 


j  but,  through  the  blessing  of  Him  whom  he  de- 
sired to  serve,  a  degree  of  prosperity,  commen- 
surate with  his  moderate  wishes,  afterwards  at- 
tended his  honest  endeavors  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  this  life.  When  ability  was  thus  grant- 
ed him,  he  was  solicitous  to  impart  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  poor,  and  to  contribute  towards  the 
promotion  of  charitable  and  philanthropic  objects, 
in  proportion  to  the  means  committed  to  his  trust. 
He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  cause  of  univer- 
sal peace,  the  total  extinction  of  the  slave  trade 
and  slavery,  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  popular  education.  In  the  further- 
ance of  these  objects  he  willingly  gave  a  portion 
of  his  time  and  money,  and  it  might  be  truly 
said  of  him,  that  his  heart  was  replete  with  love 
and  good  will  to  all  mankind.  He  was  often  con- 
cerned to  encourage  others  by  a  word  of  counsel, 
especially  those  in  early  life,  earnestly  recom- 
mending them  to  endeavor  to  walk  in  that  path 
which  he  had  himself  found  to  be  a  way  of  pleas- 
antness and  a  path  of  peace. 

Between  seven  and  eight  years  before  his 
death  he  was  affected  with  a  severe  attack  of 
paralysis,  which,  in  its  advancing  stages,  gradu- 
ally reduced  his  strength ;  yet,  under  this  afflic- 
tive dispensation,  he  was  preserved  in  patience, 
resignation,  and  even  cheerfulness,  and  he  perse- 
vered, as  long  as  he  was  able,  in  meeting  with 
his  friends  for  public  worship.  This  he  deemed 
a  high  privilege,  and  it  was  his  practice,  for 
many  years,  to  close  his  shop  on  the  morning  of 
the  week-day  meeting,  in  order  to  enable  those 
of  his  assistants  who  were  members  of  our  reli- 
gious Society  to  be  present.  As  our  dear  friend 
approached  the  confines  of  time,  gratitude  for 
temporal  and  spiritual  mercies  was  increasingly 
the  prevalent  feeling  of  his  mind.  He  frequent- 
ly adopted  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Bless 
the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me 
bless  his  holy  name ;  bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul, 
and  forget  not  all  his  benefits;"  and  as  his  weak- 
ness increased,  he  often  expressed  his  thankful- 
ness to  his  heavenly  Father,  who  had  dealt  so 
gently  and  mercifully  with  him,  and  who,  he 
humbly  believed,  had  listened  to  his  feeble  cry. 
He  referred  continually,  with  very  tender  feel- 
ings, to  the  boundless  and  unmerited  goodness  of 
his  compassionate  Redeemer,  who  had  vouch- 
safed to  grant  him  a  full  assurance  of  an  admit- 
tance into  his  eternal  kingdom  of  rest  and  peace. 
In  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died,  he 
attempted  to  give  utterance,  as  he  was  wont  to 
do,  to  expressions  of  gratitude  and  praise,  but 
articulation  failed  ;  yet  it  was  evident  to  those 
about  him,  that  his  mind  continued  to  be  staid 
upon  God. 

His  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  happily  united 
for  thirty-six  years,  under  a  keen  sense  of  be- 
reavement, concludes  a  short  account  of  the  last 
hours  of  her  beloved  husband  with  this  record, 
tl  I  have  the  consolation  of  believing  that  my 
loss  is  his  everlasting  gain." — Annual  Monitor. 
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THE  DOOCHOBORTZEE  OF  SOUTH  RUSSIA. 

The  history  of  this  people  is  very  interesting. 
They  belong  originally  to  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don.  According  to  their  own  account,  their 
history  commences  with  three  brothers,  who, 
from  their  youth,  devoted  themselves  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  and  who  became  convinced 
that  some  of  the  practices  of  the  Greek  Church 
were  not  in  accordance  with  the  simplicity  and 
spirituality  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  They  re- 
fused to  cross  themselves  before  the  images  of 
the  saints,  or  to  join  in  the  "  sacraments,"  and 
even  denied  that  the  Grreek  Church  was  a  church 
of  Christ,  or  that  her  priests  were  Christian  pas- 
tors. They  also  had  a  conscientious  objection 
to  oaths,  or  to  uncover  themselves  before  those 
in  authority.  Like  our  early  Friends,  they  were 
animated  with  a  lively  zeal  in  the  propagation  of 
their  religious  views,  and  like  them  also,  they 
had  to  suffer  severely  for  their  faithfulness. 

They  were  first  known  as  a  sect  about  the  year 
1735,  in  the  time  of  the  Empress  Anne,  who  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  inquire  into  their  tenets, 
and  during  her  reign,  and  in  that  of  Elizabeth 
her  successor,  they  were  unmolested.  But  during 
the  cruel  and  unscrupulous  administration  of 
Catharina  II.,  their  dissent  soon  brought  them 
under  persecution,  and  numbers  of  them  were 
banished  to  the  distant  and  inhospitable  regions 
of  Siberia.  Whilst  in  exile  their  numbers 
gradually  decreased,  and  they  became  nearly  ex- 
tinct. The  object  of  the  Russian  Government 
being  thus  apparently  accomplished,  the  remain- 
ing exiles  were  allowed  to  return.  Their  reli- 
gious zeal,  however,  had  outlived  their  sufferings, 
and,  undaunted  by  the  past,  they  immediately 
began  to  advocate  their  principles  with  ardor, 
and  their  disciples  increased  rapidly.  A  few 
years  after  their  return,  the  three  brothers  died, 
and  died  in  peace.  The  removal  of  these  faith- 
ful men,  so  far  from  discouraging  the  little  com- 
munity, seems  rather  to  have  quickened  them  in 
the  propagation  of  their  doctrines.  Again  the 
eye  of  the  Government  was  upon  them.  Official 
investigations  were  made.  The  following,  re- 
corded in  the  archives  of  the  Russian  Empire,  is 
the  language  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Petersburgh, 
to  one  of  the  governors,  in  1798,  during  the 
reign  of  Paul : — "  This  sect  is  known  to  me  since 
1768.  Since  I  became  archbishop  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh I  have  admonished  some  of  the  Don  Koz- 
aks,  but  they  remained  obstinate.  Their  ob- 
stinacy is  founded  on  enthusiasm.  All  demon- 
stration which  is  presented  to  them  they  despise ; 
saying,  that  God  is  present  in  their  souls,  and  He 
instructs  them ;  how,  then,  shall  they  hearken  to 
a  man  ?  They  say  that  every  one  of  them  may 
be  a  prophet,  or  an  apostle,  and,  therefore,  are 
zealous  promoters  of  their  own  sect.  They  make 
the  sacraments  consist  only  in  a  spiritual  accep- 
tance of  them,  and,  therefore,  reject  infant  bap- 
tism. Their  origin  is  to  be  sought  for  among 
the  Anabaptists  or  Quakers." 


Paul,  who  was  not  only  a  weak  and  fickle 
prince,  but  a  tyrannical  one  also,  revived  the  work 
of  persecution  towards  these  harmless  and  unof- 
fending people.  He  construed  their  conduct  in 
refusing  to  take  oaths,  and  to  uncover  themselves 
before  others,  as  rebellion  against  the  state,  and 
sent  one  hundred  of  the  most  active  and  zealous 
among  them  to  the  wild  region  of  Kala,  in  Lap- 
land, within  the  Arctic  circle.  Here,  among  the 
Finns,  who  could  neither  speak  with  them  nor 
understand  them,  they  were  unable  to  make  con- 
verts to  their  principles.  The  government,  to 
effect  their  object  more  completely,  seized  all 
their  books,  and  even  their  bibles-,  whilst  their 
children  were  taken  from  them  and  sent  to  other 
parts  to  be  educated  in  the  religion  of  the  Greek 
Church.  These  aggravated  sufferings  they  bore 
with  much  Christian  meekness  and  resignation. 
In  this  state  they  were  continued  until  the  time 
of  the  humane  and  enlightened  Alexander.  This 
excellent  emperor,  acting  on  the  best  policy  of 
nations,  recognised  the  rights  of  conscience,  and 
allowed  the  poor  Doochobortzee  to  return  to  the 
Don  and  the  Crimea.  Under  Alexander  their  re- 
ligious opinions  were  not  inquired  after — it  was 
sufficient  if  they  fulfilled  the  civil  obligations  of 
the  state.  In  1819,  William  Allen  and  Stephen 
Grellett  travelled  in  Russia.  Their  visit  was  a 
memorable  one,  and  undertaken  with  the  hearty 
approval  and  encouragement  of  the  Emperor.  In 
the  course  of  their  religious  engagement  they 
met  with  this  people,  and  their  feelings  were 
much  interested  on  their  behalf.  The  following 
report  (as  recorded  in  his  life)  was  forwarded  by 
Williani  Allen  to  Alexander  respecting  them  : — 

"  Our  object  in  visiting  the  colonies  was  to 
strengthen  and  encourage,  if  so  permitted,  any 
pious  characters  whom  we  might  meet  with,  and 
particularly  to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
religious  sects  here.  During  the  few  days  in 
which  we  stayed  at  Ekaterinoslav  [on  the  Dnie- 
per] we  became  providentially  acquainted  with 
some  pious  poor  people,  one  of  whom,  in  the  first 
instance,  inquired  after  us  at  our  inn.  Through 
him  we  found  out  the  rest,  and  had  a  conference 
with  the  whole  of  them  together,  our  dear  friend 
Contineas,  and  his  worthy  colleague,  A.  M.  Fa- 
deev,  at  different  times  acting  as  our  interpreters. 
We  learned  from  these  good  people,  many  of 
whom  felt  very  near  to  us  in  Christian  unity  of 
spirit,  that  the  persons  who  frequently  go  under 
•the  name  of  Duhobortzi,  hold  very  different  prin- 
ciples, and  that,  in  reality,  there  are  three  sects 
of  them.  Those  with  whom  we  were  conversing 
called  themselves  spiritual  Christians.  We  put 
several  questions  to  them,  which  they  answered 
with  great  candor  and  simplicity,  and  as  we 
afterwards  found  in  conversing  with  another  little 
body  of  them  at  Simferopol,  that  they  also  were 
of  exactly  the  same  sentiments  as  those  at  Ekate- 
rinoslav, we  shall  briefly  give  the  result  of  our 
inquiries. 

"They  believe  in  the  divine  authority  of  the 
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Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  deity  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  and  in  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  fully  as  any  Christians  whom  we  ever  met  with. 

They  believe  it  their  duty  to  abstain  from  all 
ceremonies,  and  think  that  the  only  acceptable 
worship  is  that  which  is  performed  '  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.'  They  collect  their  families  two  or  three 
times  a-day  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read,  and  ab- 
stain from  secular  employment  on  the  First-day 
of  the  week,  called  Sunday,  considering  it  their 
duty  to  appropriate  this  day  to  religious  exercises. 
Their  marriages  are  performed  with  solemnity  in 
their  public  meetings,  and  the  parties  promise  to 
be  faithful  to  each  other  during  life.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  only  true  baptism  is  that  of  Christ 
with  the  spirit,  and  that  the  water  baptism  of 
John  is  not  now  necessary ;  and  they  consider 
that  the  true  communion  is  altogether  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  and  make  use  of  no  outward 
ceremony.  In  their  meetings  for  worship  they 
sing  psalms,  and  several  of  those  who  ai-e  esteemed 
by  the  rest  as  most  pious,  read  to  the  others  in 
turn.  They  have  no  appointed  preachers,  but 
any  one  who  feels  himself  properly  qualified  by 
the  Divine  influence  upon  the  mind,  may  expound 
aud  speak  to  edification  ;  they,  however,  consider 
that  it  should  never  be  done  for  hire,  or  from 
any  worldly  motive. 

"  They  believe  that  a  true  Christian  can  never 
harbor  revenge,  and  they  think  it  their  duty 
rather  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  seek  to  avenge  it ; 
if  any  differences  arise  they  are  settled  among 
themselves,  and  not  brought  to  the  tribunals. 

"  Some  among  them  are  considered  as  elders, 
and  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  regu- 
larly appointed,  yet  those  who  are  most  eminent 
for  their  piety  are  regarded  as  such,  and  it  is 
their  duty,  when  any  of  the  fraternity  are  ill,  to 
visit  them,  and  if  able  to-do  so,  to  offer  them  ad- 
vice, or  afford  them  comfort.  No  particular  cere- 
mony is  observed  at  their  burial,  but  they  sing  a 
psalm. 

"  We  are  glad  to  find  that  they  had  establish- 
ed a  form  of  discipline,  so  that  if  the  moral  con- 
duct of  any  one  does  not  correspond  with  his 
profession,  he  is  tenderly  exhorted,  and  much 
labor  is  bestowed  upon  him  ;  but  if  they  judge 
that  he  cannot  be  reclaimed,  he  is  disunited  from 
the  society.  With  respect  to  the  poor  among 
them,  they  deem  it  their  Christian  duty  to  take 
care  of  and  support  one  another.  It  appears  that 
they  have  no  instance  among  them  of  children 
aatmg  irreverently  towards  their  parents,  and 
they  arc  very  careful  to  have  them  instructed  in 
rending  and  writing. 

"  In  conversing  with  these  dear  people,  both 
•»t  Kk.it.  rinoslnv  and  Simferopol,  we  felt  an  un- 
doubted evidence  of  the  sincere  piety  of  many 
nmons  them,  nnd  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all 
who  spoke  of  them,  was  so  highly  in  favor  of 
thpir  excellent  moral  character,  and  quiet  peace- 
nik dcnw.mor,  that  we  could  but  feel  deeply  for 
them,  as  put  of  that  little  flock  scattered  through 
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different  lands,  who  have  heard  the  voice  of  the 
true  Shepherd,  and  are  striving  to  follow  him." 

Since  the  period  of  William  Allen's  visit,  they 
have  increased  considerably.  They  for  the  most 
part  occupy  lands  assigned  to  them  by  Alexan- 
der, on  the  then  uncultivated  but  fertile  steppes 
of  South  Russia  on  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper, 
where,  by  their  industry,  they  have  formed 
flourishing  settlements.  At  the  present  time 
their  numbers  are  stated  to  be  about  thirty  thou- 
sand.— British  Friend. 


Extracts  from  the  Speech  of  diaries  Sumner,  on 
the  Nebraska  Bill,  delivered  2d  mo.  21,  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate. 

(Concluded  from-  page  504.) 

But  another  argument  is  pressed,  which  seems 
most  fallacious  in  its  character.  It  is  asserted 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  Territories  were  acquired 
by  the  common  treasure,  they  are  the  common 
property  of  the  whole  Union ;  and  therefore  no 
citizen  can  be  prevented  from  moving  into  them 
with  his  slaves,  without  an  infringement  of  the 
equal  rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to  him 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  people  of  this  very  Territory, 
when  organized  as  a  State,  may  exclude  slaves, 
and  in  this  way  abridge  an  asserted  right  found- 
ed on  the  common  property  in  the  Territory. 
Now  if  this  can  be  done  by  the  few  thousand 
settlers  who  constitute  the  State  Government, 
the  whole  argument  founded  on  the  acquisition 
of  the  Territories  by  a  common  treasure  falls  to 
the  ground. 

But  this  argument  proceeds  on  an  assumption 
which  cannot  stand.  It  assumes  that  Slavery  is 
a  national  institution,  and  that  property  in  slaves 
is  recognized  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Nothing  can  be  more  false.  By  the 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  by  the  principles  of  the  common 
law,  Slavery  is  a  municipal  institution,  which  de- 
rives its  support  exclusively  from  local  municipal 
laws,  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  these  laws  it'eeases 
to  exist  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  preserved  by 
the  clause  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from  la- 
bor. Madison  thought  it  wrong  to  admit  into 
the  Constitution  the  idea  that  there  can  be  pro- 
perty in  man ;  and  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  no 
such  idea  can  be  found  there.  The  constitution 
regards  slaves  always  as  "  persons "  with  the 
rights  of  "  persons,"  never  as  property.  When 
it  is  said,  therefore,  that  every  citizen  may  enter 
the  national  domain  with  his  property,  it  does 
not  follow  by  an}'  rule  of  logic  or  of  law  that  he 
ho  may  carry  his  slaves.  On  the  contrary,  he 
can  only  carry  that  property  which  is  admitted 
to  be  such  by  the  universal  law  of  nature,  written 
by  God's  own  finger  on  the  heart  of  man. 

The  prohibition  of  Slavery  in  the  Territory  of 
Nebraska  stands  on  grounds  of  adamant,  upheld 
b}'  constant  precedent  and  time  honored  compact. 
It  is  now  in  your  power  to  overturn  it ;  you  may 
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remove  the  sacred  landmark,  and  open  the  vast 
domain  to  Slavery.  To  you  is  committed  this 
great  prerogative.  Our  fathers  on  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution,  set  forth  in  burning  words,  among 
their  grievances,  that  George  III.,  "in  order  to 
keep  open  a  market  where  men  should  be  bought 
and  sold,  had  prostituted  his  negative  for  sup- 
pressing every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or 
restrain  this  execrable  commerce."  Like  the 
English  monarch,  you  may  now  prostitute  your 
power  to  this  same  purpose.  But  you  cannot 
escape  the  judgment  of  the  world  nor  the  doom 
of  history. 

It  will  be  in  vain  that,  while  doing  this  thing, 
you  plead,  in  apology,  the  ^principle  of  self  go- 
vernment, which  you  profess  to  recognize  in  the 
Territories.  This  very  principle,  when  truly  ad- 
ministered, secures  equal  rights  to  all,  without 
distinction  of  color  or  race,  and  makes  Slavery 
impossible.  By  no  rule  of  justice,  and  by  no 
subtlety  of  political  metaphysics,  can  the  right  to 
hold  a  fellow  man  in  bondage  be  regarded  as  es- 
sential to  self  government.  The  inconsistency  is 
too  flagrant.  It  is  apparent  on  the  bare  state- 
ment. In  the  name  of  Liberty  you  open  the 
door  to  Slavery.  With  professions  of  equal  rights 
on  the  lips,  you  trample  on  the  rights  of  human 
nature.  With  a  kiss  upon  the  brow  of  that 
fair  Territory,  you  betray  it  to  wretchedness  and 
sorrow.  Well  did  the  ancient  exclaim  in  bitter 
words,  wrung  out  by  bitter  experience  :  "  Oh 
Liberty !  what  crimes  are  done  in  thy  name  !" 

In  vain  you  will  plead  that  this  measure  pro- 
ceeds from  the  North,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  Even  if  this  were 
so,  it  would  be  no  apology.  But  precipitated  as 
this  bill  has  been  upon  the  Senate,  at  a  moment 
of  general  calm,  and  in  the  absence  of  controlling 
exigency,  and  then  hurried  to  a  vote  in  advance 
of  the  public  voice,  as  if  fearful  of  arrest,  it  can- 
not be  justly  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  any  popu- 
lar sentiment.  In  this  respect  it  differs  widely 
from  the  Missouri  Compact,  which,  after  solemn 
debate,  extending  through  two  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, and  ample  discussions  before  the  people, 
was  adopted.  Certainly  there  is,  as  yet,  no  evi- 
dence that  this  measure,  though  supported  by 
Northern  men,  proceeds  from  the  Northern  sen- 
timent which  is  to  be  found  strong  and  fresh  in 
the  schools,  the  churches  and  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple. Could  this  proposition  be  now  submitted  to 
the  millions  of  the  North  for  their  decision,  it 
would  be  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  voice. 

It  is  one  of  the  melancholy  tokens  of  the  pow- 
er of  Slavery,  under  our  political  system,  and  es- 
pecially through  the  operations  of  the  National 
Government,  that  it  loosens  and  destroys  the 
character  of  Northern  men,  even  at  a  distance. 
Those  principles,  which  constitute  the  individual- 
ity of  the  Northern  character,  which  render  it 
staunch,  strong  and  seaworthy,  which  bind  it  to- 
gether as  with  iron,  are  drawn  out,  one  by  one, 
and  from  the  miserable  loosened  fragments  is 
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formed  that  human  anomaly — a  Northern  man 
with  Soxithern  principles.  Such  men  cannot 
speak  for  the  North. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  proposed  as  a  mea- 
sure of  peace.  In  this  way  you  vainly  think  to 
withdraw  the  subject  of  slavery  from  National 
polities.  This  is  a  mistake.  Peace  depends  on  mu- 
tual confidence.  It  can  never  rest  secure  on 
broken  faith  and  injustice.  And,  permit  me  to 
say,  frankly,  sincerely  and  earnestly,  that  the 
subject  of  slavery  can  never  be  withdrawn  from 
the  National  politics,  until  we  return  once  more 
to  the  original  policy  of  our  fathers,  at  the  first 
organization  of  the  Government,  under  Washing- 
ton, when  the  JNational  ensign  nowhere  on  the 
National  territory  covered  a  single  slave. 

Slavery,  which  our  fathers  branded  as  an 
"evil,"  a  "curse,"  an  "enormity,"  "a  nefarious 
institution,"  is  condemned  at  the  North  by  the 
strongest  convictions  of  the  reason  and  the  best 
sentiments  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  only  subject 
within  the  field  of  National  politics  which  excites 
any  real  interest.  It  belongs  to  all  times  and  to 
all  countries.  Though  long  kept  in  check,  it  now, 
by  your  introduction,  confronts  the  people  de- 
manding to  be  heard.  To  every  man  in  the  land 
it  says,  with  clear  penetrating  voice,  "Are  you 
for  Freedom  or  are  you  for  Slavery  ?"  And  eve- 
ry man  in  the  land  must  answer  this  question 
when  he  votes. 

Pass  this  bill  and  it  will  be  in  vain  that  you 
say  the  Slavery  question  is  settled.  Nothing  can 
be  settled  which  is  not  right.  Nothing  can  be 
settled,  which  is  adverse  to  Freedom.  God, 
nature  and,  above  all,  the  holy  sentiments  of  the 
heart,  repudiate  any  such  false  seeming  senti- 
ments. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  persons  declare 
that  they  are  against  Slavery,  and  are  willing  to 
unite  in  any  practical  efforts  to  make  this  oppo- 
sition felt.  At  the  same  time  they  pharisaically 
visit  with  condemnation,  with  reproach  or  eon- 
tempt,  the  earnest  souls  who  for  years  have  striven 
in  this  struggle.  To  such  I  would  say — could  I 
reach  them  now  with  my  voice — if  you  are  sin- 
cere in  what  you  declare ;  if  your  words  are  not 
merely  lip  service ;  if  in  your  hearts  you  are  en- 
tirely willing  to  join  in  any  practical  efforts 
against  Slavery  then  by  your  lives,  by  your  con- 
versation, by  your  influence,  by  your  votes — dis- 
regarding "  the  ancient  forms  of  party  strife" — 
seek  to  carry  the  principles  of  freedom  into  the 
National  Government,  where  its  jurisdiction  is 
acknowledged,  and  its  power  can  be  felt.  Thus, 
without  any  interference  with  the  States  which 
are  beyond  this  jurisdiction,  may  you  help  to 
erase  the  blot  of  slavery  from  our  national  brow. 

Do  this  and  you  will  most  truly  promote  the 
harmony  which  you  so  much  desire.  You  will 
establish  tranquillity  throughout  the  country. 
Then,  at  last,  the  Slavery  question  will  be  settled. 
Banished  from  its  usurped  foothold  under  the 
National  Government,  Slavery  will  no  longer 
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enter,  with  distracting  force,  into  the  National 
politics — making  and  unmaking  laws,  making 
and  unmaking  Presidents.  Confined  to  the  States 
where  it  was  left  by  the  Constitution,  it  will  take 
its  place  as  a  local  institution,  if,  alas  !  continue  it 
must,  for  which  we  are  iu  no  sense  responsible, 
and  against  which  we  cannot  justly  exert  any  po- 
litical power.  We  shall  be  relieved  from  our 
present  painful  and  irritating  connection  with  it. 
The  existing  antagonism  between  the  North  and 
Soutb  will  be  softened  ;  crimination  and  recrim- 
ination will  cease  ;  the  wishes  of  the  fathers  will 
be  fulfilled,  and  the  great  evil  be  left  to  the  kind- 
ly influences  of  morals  and  religion,  and  the 
great  laws  of  social  economy. 

F  R I  END      RE  V  IE  W ._ 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH^^NTH~297~1^54. 

PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 
In  our  last  number,  the  proceedings  of  this 
body  were  given  no  further  than  the  evening  of 
the  17th  inst. 

On  Third  day,  the  lflth,  the  meeting  proceeded, 
according  to  the  usual  course,  to  the  reading  and 
consideration  of  the  queries,  with  the  answers 
thereto  from  the  constituent  Quarterly  Meetings. 
A  number  of  communications  in  relation  to  the 
various  important  testimonies  which  the  Society 
of  Friends  has  long  professed  to  support,  were 
offered  to  the  consideration  of  the  assembly. 
Among  these  subjects,  the  needless  expense  fre- 
quently incurred  in  the  interment  of  the  dead, 
and  the  incongruity  of  a  vain  ostentation  with 
the  solemnity  which  ought  to  accompany  the 
performance  of  this  last  act  of  duty  to  relatives 
and  friends,  being  particularly  adverted  to,  a 
small  committee  was  verbally  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  suitable  minute  of  admonition  and  advice 
to  our  members  and  subordinate  meetings,  in- 
citing to  a  due  regard  to  the  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity, in  this  respect,  which  becomes  our  reli- 
gious profession,  and  to  the  advice  heretofore  given. 
At  a  subsequent  period  the  same  committee  was 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  a  minute  impres- 
sing upon  our  members  the  importance  of  our 
testimony  in  support  of  a  free  gospel  ministry,  in 
the  maintenance  of  which  our  primitive  Friends 
so  deeply  yet  courageously  suffered.  On  a  later 
day  this  committee  presented  to  the  meeting  a 
minute  on  each  of  these  subjects,  which  were 
adopted  and  directed  to  be  printed  for  distribution 
among  our  members. 

On  Fourth  day.  the  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for 
Bufferings  were  read,  and  their  proceedings  ap- 
proved. The  prompt  attention  of  that  body  to  the 
movement  in  Congress,  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
posed admission  of  Slavery  into  the  territory  west 
of  Missouri,  appeared  to  be  particularly  interest- 


ing and  satisfactory.  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  Indian  concerns  was  also  read,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  small  boarding  school  opened 
on  the  farm  at  Tunessassa,  was  necessarily  sus- 
pended during  a  part  of  last  year,  in  consequence 
of  an  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  proved  fatal  to  a  number  of  the  natives. 
The  committee  have  been  deprived  of  the  valua- 
ble services  of  Susanna  L.  Wood,  the  efficient 
female  head  of  the  family  to  which  the  charge  of 
this  Seminary  was  entrusted;  she  being  removed 
by  death  in  the   month  last.  Since  the  re- 
storation of  the  health  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
school  has  been  resumed,  and  the  native  children 
appear  to  be  making  satisfactory  progress  in  their 
learning. 

The  report  on  the  subject  of  distilled  spirituous 
liquors,  informs  us  that  within  eight  of  the  quar- 
ters, it  was  ascertained  that  fifty-four  of  our  mem- 
bers had,  to  some  extent,  used  this  pernicious  ar- 
ticle as  a  drink ;  and  four  others  had  given  it  for 
that  purpose  to  their  workmen.  In  two  of  the 
quarters  no  cases  of  the  kind  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  subject  was  again  recommended 
to  the  serious  attention  of  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meetings. 

By  the  report  on  education,  it  appears  that  we 
have  within  the  limits  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  1440 
children  of  suitable  ages  to  attend  school,  nearly 
all  of  whom  are  in  the  way  of  receiving  literary 
instruction,  either  at  West-town,  in  family  schools, 
in  seminaries  under  the  control  of  Friends,  or  in 
the  public  district  schools  of  their  respective 
neighborhoods.  Meetings  are  requested  to  fur- 
nish accounts  next  year  of  the  number  of  children 
of  ages  suitable  to  attend  schools,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  disposed  of. 

On  Fifth  day,  meetings  for  worship  being  held 
in  the  morning,  the  report  of  the  committee 
charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  boarding  school 
at  West-town  was  read  in  the  afternoon,  exhibit- 
ing a  satisfactory  and  encouraging  account  of  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  that  interesting  institu- 
tion. The  committee  proposed  the  extension  of 
the  vacation,  both  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  to 
four  weeks,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  the  change  to  take  place  at  the  close  of 
the  summer  session. 

A  memorial  of  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting  re- 
specting Hinchman  Hains,  was  read,  and  direct- 
ed to  be  recorded. 

On  Sixth  day,  epistles  in  return  to  those  which 
were  read  on  Second  day,  being  produced  by  the 
committee  appointed  for  that  service,  were  read 
and  adopted.  After  which  the  Meeting  came  to 
a  comfortable  close  between  one  and  two  o'clock. 

The  meeting  of  women  Friends  concluded  near 
the  same  time. 
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Married,— On  the  13th  inst,  at  Friends'  Meet- 
ing, at  Plainfield,  Hendricks  county,  Indiana, 
Elijah  Mendenhall,  of  Thornton,  Ind.,  to  Eliza- 
beth Harvey,  of  the  former  place. 

  On  the  6th  inst.,  at  Friends'  Meeting, 

Rush  Creek,  Park  county,  Ind.,  Nathan  Lindley 
to  Susannah  Harvey,  daughter  of  Levi  Harvey, 
deceased,  both  of  Rush  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

  On  the  13th  ult,  at  Friends'  Meeting 

House,  Richland,  Keokuk  county,  Iowa,  Moses 
Mendenhall,  of  Spring  Creek,  Mahaska  county, 
Iowa,  to  Neta  Hadley,  of  Richland. 


Died, — At  his  residence,  in  Fountain  county, 
Indiana,  on  the  19th  of  Third  month  last,  John 
Lindley,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age;  a  member 
of  Rush  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

  Suddenly,  at  the  residence  of  Isaac  H. 

Towel.  Parke  county,  Indiana,  on  the  16th  of 
Twelfth  month  last.  Jesse  Lindley,  son  of  the 
above  named  John  Lindley,  aged  about  50  years; 
a  member  of  Rush  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

  On  the  8th  inst.,  at  her  residence,  in 

Weare,  N.  H.,  Mary  Buxton,  in  the  69th  year  of 
her  age  ;  a  worthy  elder  of  Weare  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends.  In  life  humble  and  unassuming, 
at  the  approach  of  death  quiet  and  happy. 

  In  this  city,  on  the  11th  inst.,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  one  week,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age, 
Joseph  Howell,  a  much  belovedFriend,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Southern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 

  At  her  residence,  in  Farnham,  Canada 

East,  on  the  7th  inst.,  in  the  43d  year  of  her  age, 
Rachel  H.,  wife  of  Henry  Jewell,  and  daughter 
of  Nathan  C.  Hoag;  a  member  of  Farnham 
Monthly  Meeting. 

This  dear  friend  endured  the  pains  and  suffer- 
ings of  a  protracted  and  very  trying  illness  with 
instructive  patience  and  resignation  to  the  divine 
will.  Her  affections  being  much  separated  from 
the  things  of  earth  and  placed  on  things  above, 
she  was  favored  to  feel  a  soul-sustaining  evi- 
dence, that  through  the  merits  of  her  adorable  Re- 
deemer, a  rich  inheritance  of  immortal  life 
would  be  abundantly  granted  her.  In  early  child- 
hood she  gave  evidence  of  religious  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  being  of  an  amiable  and  affectionate 
disposition,  she  was  a  comfort  to  her  parents  by 
her  filial  attachment  and  dutiful  attention  to  their 
counsels  and  instruction.  Possessing  an  active 
and  vigorous  mind  and  very  benevolent  disposi- 
tion, she  was  greatly  endeared  to  her  family  and 
friends,  by  whom  the  bereavement  is  deeply  felt. 

  At  his  residence,  near  Glen's  Falls,  in 

Queensbury,  Warren  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  10th 
of  Third  month  last,  Roger  Haviland,  aged  89 
years :  a  member  of  Queensbury  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. During  a  painful  illness  he  manifested  much 
patience  and  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  im- 
parting much  good  counsel  and  advice  to  those 
around  him,  entreating  them  to  be  faithful  in  the 
attendance  of  Meetings,  and  to  live  closely  to  the 
law  and  the  testimony,  and  through  abundant 
mercy  he  was  enabled  to  testify  that  he  saw  no- 
thing in  his  way. 

  On  the  5th  ult.,  Anna,  wife  of  John  How- 
ard, in  the  37th  year  of  her  age ;  an  elder  of  Rich- 
land Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa. 


Died, — At  Williamsburg,  on  the  13th  ult.,  Mar- 
tha Green,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age;  a  mem- 
ber of  New  York  Monthly  Meeting. 

  At  his  residence,  in  Springboro,  Warren 

county,  Ohio,  on  the  17th  ult.,  Micajah  Butler, 
aged  79  years;  a  member  of  Springboro  Monthly 
Meeting. 


WESTGROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL, 
FOR  GIRLS. 
{Located  at  old  Westgrove  Meeting-house,  Chester  Co.) 

This  School  will  be  opened  on  the  1st  of  Fifth 
month  next,  and  continue  in  session  20  weeks. 
It  is  designed  to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  young 
women  for  acquiring  economically  a  competent 
English  education.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the 
preservation  of  health,  the  general  cultivation  and 
discipline  of  mind,  and  a  concern  exercised  to 
inculcate  principles  and  habits  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

For  particulars  containing  other  necessary  in- 
formation, apply  to 

Thomas  Conard,  Principal. 
Westgrove  P.  0.,  Chester  county,  Pa. 
Fourth  mo.  29th,  1854. 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford 
School  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Committee 
Room,  Arch  street  Meeting  House,  on  Second 
day,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  Fifth  month  8th,  1854. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 

4th  mo.  29th,  tf. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Term  will  commence  on  Fourth 
day  the  10th  of  Fifth  month  next.  Applications 
for  admission  may  be  addressed  to  Jonathan  Rich- 
ards, Superintendent,  at  the  School,  or  to 

Charles  Yarnall, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
3d  mo.  25-tf.  39  Market.  St.  Philadelphia 

WANTED. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  Friends'  Es- 
tablishment among  the  Shawnee  Indians,  are  de- 
sirous of  employing  two  young  men  to  labor  on 
the  farm,  (practical  farmers  are  desirable.) — 
They  also  want  to  engage  a  teacher  in  the  School, 
and  a  female  to  assist  in  the  family ;  a  middle 
aged  man  and  his  wife  for  teacher  and  assistant 
in  the  family  would  be  preferable.  Application 
to  be  made  to  Simon  Hadley,  or  John  Hadley,  Jr., 
Sligo,  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  who  will  give  any  in- 
formation necessary.  Friends  of  good  character, 
and  of  religious  experience  are  desirable. 


EDWARD  DAVIS,  THE  SALT  WATER  FUGITIVE. 

A  circumstance  has  recently  transpired  which 
presents  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850  in  a  light 
particularly  odious. 

We  are  informed  that  the  steamer  Keystone 
State,  which  trades  between  this  city  and  Savan- 
nah, in  Georgia,  on  her  return  from  the  latter 
place  about  the  middle  of  last  month,  was  discov- 
ered, nearly  twenty  four  hours  after  leaving  the 
port,  to  contain,  in  a  very  dangerous  and  exposed 
situation,  a  black   man   who   had  concealed 
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himself  there  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  pas- 
sage to  a  free  State.  The  commander  of  the 
steamer,  Captain  Hardie,  put  into  New  Castle, 
Delaware,  and  lodged  the  poor  man  in  jail,  either 
with  a  view  of  carrying  him  back  to  Georgia,  or 
to  await  the  demand  of  his  supposed  but  unknown 
master. 

The  name  of  this  singular  adventurer  it  appears 
is  Edward  Davis,  a  native  of  this  city,  about  thir- 
ty-seven years  of  age.  The  account  given  is  that 
in  the  autumn  of  1851  he  left  Philadelphia  for 
the  interior  of  the  State,  but  in  the  course  of  his 
peregrinations,  arrived  at  Havre  de  Grace,  which 
lies  a  short  distance  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  and  there  engaged  as  a  jobber  with  a  man 
who  kept  a  grocery  store.  While  thus  employ- 
ed he  was  arrested  by  a  constable,  and  charged 
with  a  breach  of  the  law  which  prohibits  free  co- 
lored persons  from  coming  into  the  State.  For 
this  imputed  offence  he  was  fined  twenty  dollars, 
and  being  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  was  imprisoned 
until  the  cost  of  fine  and  fees  amounted  to  fifty 
dollars.  He  was  ordered  to  be  sold  for  the  pay- 
ment of  this  fine;  but  instead  of  being  sold 
for  a  limited  time,  as  the  law  seems  to  contem- 
plate, he  was  sold  at  the  jail  door,  without  being 
produced,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Louisiana  became 
the  purchaser.  He  was  taken  out  of  jail  during 
the  night  and  transferred  to  Campbell's  slave  pen 
m  Baltimore,  where  he  was  employed  several 
months,  being  told  that  he  was  working  out  his 
fine  and  jail  fees.  After  about  six  months  de- 
tention there,  he  was  taken  handcuffed  to  Wash- 
ington, and  eventually  shipped  off  and  sold  to 
\\  llliam  A.  Dean,  of  Macon,  Georgia.  During 
the  time  he  remained  in  Georgia,  he  seems  to 
have  been  very  severely  tasked,  so  that  he  was 
more  than  once  nearly  broken  down.  While 
working  on  a  rail  road  he  was  allowed  a  peck  of 
Indian  meal,  four  pounds  of  bacon,  and  one  quart 
Of  molasses  a  week  ;  being  obliged  at  night  to  cook 
his  provision  for  the  ensuing  day.  On  the  12th 
ot  last  month  he  eloped  from  Macon  and  made 
his  way  to  Savannah,  and  in  the  evening  conceal- 
ed himself  under  the  wheel  house  of  the  steamer. 

On  the  21st  of  last  month,  Davis'  case  was 
brought  before  John  Bradford,  Justice  of  Peace, 
at  N<T  Castle,  when  several  witnesses  from  Phila- 
delphia were  present,  and  their  testimony  con- 
clusively proved  the  freedom  of  the  prisoner. 
One  witness  had  known  him  from  the  time  he  was 
two  years  old  ;  another  had  known  him  for  eleven 
or  twelve  years  ;  and  another  had  been  acquaint- 
ed with  him  at  least  nine  years.  These  witnesses 
Wttfe  all  white  persons.  On  this  testimony  the 
"  't.'  disc-hai-cd  him.  But  the  arrival  of 
in  Hardie  before  Davis  left  the  office, 
Changed  the  face  of  affairs.  He  appears  to  have 
made  two  affidavits;  one  expressing  his  hdirf,  not 
hlB  knowledge,  that  Davis  was  a  fugitive  slave; 
*?*  l™  Other  that  he  believed  him  to  be  a  fugi- 
fromjugtioe.  Upon  the  first  affidavit  the 
magistrate  applied  to  Chief  Justice  Booth  for  his 


advice,  who  advised  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
set  at  liberty.  The  second  affidavit  was  then 
brought  forward,  accompanied  with  a  threat,  that 
in  case  Davis  was  discharged  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest  would  be  procured  from  another  magistrate; 
under  these  circumstances  the  poor  man  was 
again  remanded  to  prison. 

On  the  15th  inst.,  the  case  was  broughtbefore 
Commissioner  Guthrie  of  New  Castle,  William 
Dean  of  Georgia  having  put  in  his  claim  to  Davis, 
not  as  a  fugitive  from  justice,  the  ostensible  plea 
for  his  detention  in  prison,  but  as  his  fugitive 
slave,  the  claimant  being  represented  by  G.  B. 
Rodney  ;  and  J.  C.  Groom  of  Elkton,  and  John 
Wales  of  Wilmington,  appearing  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner. 

The  claim  being  made  and  supported  by  such 
evidence  as  could  be  produced,  the  counsel  for 
the  defence  clearly  demonstrated  the  irregularity 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  the  claim  of  owner- 
ship was  founded,  and  showed  that  Davis  could 
not  be  a  slave  in  Georgia  as  a  penalty  for  break- 
ing a  law  of  Maryland.  According  to  the  pub- 
lished account  it  appears  that  Rodney  admitted 
that  the  proceedings  were  apparently  very  irregu- 
lar, "  so  much  so,  that  probably  Ned  would  be 
entitled  to  his  freedom  on  a  proper  trial  ;"  but 
his  client  could  not  be  exposed  to  the  hardship 
of  coming  eight  hundred  miles  to  vindicate  his 
title  to  his  property,  or  answer  the  objections  to 
the  previous  title. 

This  argument,  if  argument  it  can  be  called, 
implies  that  a  man  of  property  in  Georgia,  claim- 
ing the  bones  and  sinews  of  a  man,  then  in  New 
Castle,  though  that  claim  is  clearly  destitute  of 
legal  foundation,  must  not  be  subjected  to  the 
trouble  of  vindicating  his  confessedly  unfounded 
demand  here  where  the  intended  victim  of  his 
avarice  can  enjoy  the  advantage  of  witnesses  com- 
petent to  prove  his  freedom ;  but  the  poor 
trembling  creature  must  be  sent  those  eight 
hundred  miles,  a  distance  quite  as  great  for  Ed- 
ward Davis  as  for  William  Dean  to  traverse,  to 
vindicate  his  claim  to  the  possession  of  himself, 
in  a  State  where  his  color  is  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  slavery  ;  and  where  his  witnesses  can- 
not accompany  him  without  incurringau  expense 
which  he  is  in  no  condition  to  meet. 

After  perusing  the  preceding  statements,  the 
reader  will  no  doubt  expect  to  learn  that  Davis 
was  triumphantly  declared  free  ;  but,  alas !  the 
Commissioner  appears  to  have  felt  himself  bound 
by  the  law  of  1850 — a  law  emanating  from  a 
government  avowedly  instituted  to  establish  jus- 
tice, promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity 
— to  adopt  a  different  conclusion.  He  decided 
that  he  had  no  right  to  go  behind  the  record  as 
it  came  from  Georgia.  This  decision  was  doubt- 
less founded  on  the  10th  section,  which  is  in  the 
following  words : 

"  That  when  any  person  held  to  service  or 
labor  in  any  State  or  Territory,  or  in  the  District 
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of  Columbia,  shall  escape  therefrom,  the  party  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  shall  be  due,  his,  her, 
or  their  agent  or  attorney,  may  apply  to  any 
court  of  record  therein,  or  judge  thereof  in  va- 
cation, and  make  satisfactory  proof  to  such  court, 
or  judge  in  vacation,  of  the  escape  aforesaid,  and 
that  the  person  escaping  owed  service  or  labor  to 
such  party.  Whereupon,  the  court  shall  cause 
a  record  to  be  made  of  the  matters  so  proved,  and 
also  a  general  description  of  the  person  so  escap- 
ing, with  such  convenient  certainty  as  may  be  ; 
and  a  transcript  of  such  record,  authenticated  by 
the  attestation  of  the  clerk  and  of  the  seal  of  the 
said  court,  being  produced  in  any  other  State, 
Territory,  or  District,  in  which  the  person  so 
escaping  may  be  found,  and  being  exhibited  to 
any  judge,  commissioner,  or  other  officer  author- 
ized by  the  law  of  the  United  States  to  cause 
persons  escaping  from  service  or  labor  to  be 
delivered  up,  shall  be  held  and  taken  to  be  full 
and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  of  escape,  and 
that  the  service  or  labor  of  the  person  escaping 
is  due  to  the  party  in  such  record  mentioned. 
And  upon  the  production  by  the  said  party  of 
other  and  further  evidence,  if  necessary,  either 
oral  or  by  affidavit,  in  addition  to  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  said  record,  of  the  identity  of  the 
person  escaping,  he  or  she  shall  be  delivered  up 
to  the  claimant.  And  the  said  court,  commis- 
sioner, judge,  or  other  person  authorized  by  this 
act  to  grant  certificates  to  claimants  of  fugitives, 
shall,  upon  the  production  of  the  record  and 
other  evidences  aforesaid,  grant  to  such  claimant 
a  certificate  of  his  right  to  take  any  such  person 
identified  and  proved  to  be  owing  service  or  labor 
as  aforesaid,  which  certificate  shall  authorize  such 
claimant  to  seize  or  arrest  and  transport  such 
person  to  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  he 
escaped ;  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  as  requiring  the  pro- 
duction of  a  transcript  of  such  record  as  evidence 
as  aforesaid.  But  in  its  absence,  the  claim  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  upon  other  satisfactory 
proofs,  competent  in  law." 

If  this  is  the  necessary  construction  of  this 
law,  nothing  more  would  appear  necessary  to 
authorize  the  seizure  and  delivery  to  a  Southern 
claimant,  in  any  free  state,  of  any  colored  person 
there,  than  to  procure  a  record  from  a  Southern 
Court,  or  judge  in  vacation,  stating  that  proof 
had  been  made  that  a  certain  described  person 
owed  service  or  labor  to  the  claimant,  and  had 
escaped  therefrom,  the  proof  of  owing  such  ser- 
vice and  the  escape  therefrom,  being  founded  on 
the  oath  of  the  claimant;  and  then  to  produce 
evidence  before  a  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  where  the  intended  victim  may  be  found, 
that  he  or  she  is  the  fugitive  described  in  the  re- 
cord. If  the  Commissioner  cannot  go  behind 
the  record,  the  falsehood  or  perjury  by  which 
that  record  may  be  procured  cannot  be  inquired 
into,  neither  can  any  proof  of  the  freedom  of  the 
alleged  fugitive  be  available.  The  record  whether 


true  or  false,  must  be  paramount.  This  law,  if 
that  is  its  meaning,  is  unquestionably  unconsti- 
tutional. The  convention  of  1787  never  intend- 
ed to  grant  any  such  authority  to  the  possessors 
or  claimants  of  slaves.  Nor  did  the  convention 
that  formed  the  constitution,  or  the  States  that 
ratified  it,  grant  such  authority.  The  article  on 
which  this  fugitive  law  is  ostensibly  founded, 
is  rather  negative  than  affirmative  in  its  provi- 
sions. The  States  were  prohibited  from  enact- 
ing any  law  which  shall  give  freedom  to  a  slave, 
legally  held  as  such,  escaping  into  their  jurisdic- 
tion; but  there  is  nothing  therein,  which  requires 
the  surrender  of  an  alleged  fugitive,  until  con- 
clusive proof  has  been  produced  that  the  person 
claimed,  does  actually  owe  service  or  labor  to 
the  claimant,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  from 
which  he  or  she  escaped.  And  this  proof  must 
be  exhibited  where  the  person  claimed  is  found. 

E.  L. 


THE  NEBRASKA  BILL, 

A  slight  consideration  of  the  subject  must 
satisfy  every  mind,  that  in  order  to  rid  the  coun- 
try of  this  formidable  power,  which  continually 
endangers  its  peace,  and  constitutes  the  only  ex- 
isting drawback  upon  its  prosperity,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  confine  it  within  certain  assigned  bound- 
aries— and  as  Congress  has  no  right  to  interfere 
with  any  institution  sanctionedby  State  authority, 
those  boundaries  cannot  be  less  extensive  than 
the  States  where  slavery  already  prevails.  But 
to  those  States  it  may  be  confined.  The  com- 
promise of  1820  being  repealed,  the  North  ought 
to  insist  that  no  slave  shall  tread  the  soil  of  any 
territory  where  Congress  has  control. 

By  thus  limiting  the  sphere  of  its  operation,  a 
fatal  blow  will  be  given  to  slavery.  In  compe- 
tition with  the  industry  and  labor  of  the  free 
States,  it  can  exist  only  by  extension. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  institution  is  not 
to  be  abolished,  by  enterprises  from  without,  but 
by  influences  operating  at  home,  and  affecting 
private  interest  and  public  opinion. 

The  principles  of  religion,  humanity  and  moral- 
ity can  do  little  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
slave,  or  advance  the  work  of  emancipation. 
Every  sentiment  natural  to  the  human  bosom  is 
modified  by  the  institution.  Religion  comprom- 
ises with  it,  and  its  narcotic  power  puts  conscience 
to  sleep. 

Morality  is  relaxed  by  it,  and  tolerates  all  its 
corruptions. 

Humanity,  enured  to  it  by  repeated  outrages, 
loses  its  sensibility,  and  forgets  that  men  and 
women,  with  black  skins,  have  either  nerves  or 
souls. 

Its  influences  pervert  the  judgment,  blunt  the 
feelings,  and  harden  the  heart. 

It  creates  an  atmosphere  that  blights  and 
withers  all  that  is  sweet  in  life,  and  all  that  is 
lovely  in  character. 
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It  palsies  the  arm  of  industry,  desolates  the 
country  which  God  gave  for  the  heritage  of  a 
great  people,  and  marks  every  land  in  which  its 
shadow  falls,  with  undeniable  evidences  of 
wretchedness  and  degradation. 

Its  empire  is  maintained  by  force.  It  exists 
only  by  waging  a  perpetual  war  with  its  victims. 
It  cannot  endure  peace  or  justice  or  mercy.  It 
exerts  an  iron  despotism.  It  extracts  benevo- 
lence from  the  heart  and  stamps  "  with  the  linea- 
ments of  wrath"  every  child  nursed  in  its  bosom. 

How  is  such  an  institution  to  be  attacked  suc- 
cessfully by  outside  influences  ?  Its  very  nature 
makes  it  impervious  to  such  attacks.  It  is  armed 
with  the  mailed  coat  of  the  crocodile,  and  laughs 
in  security  and  scornfully,  at  all  the  missiles 
which  can  be  hurled  against  it,  by  humanity  or 
religion.  The  most  that  can  be  done  by  the 
North  is  to  hedge  it  in — deny  all  relief  by  ex- 
pansion from  the  evils  which  the  system  gene- 
rates— and  compel  reform  by  promoting  the  ex- 
perience of  its  necessity. 

As  long  as  new  lands  continue  open  to  the  im- 
migration of  slave  holders  with  their  human  chat- 
tels, little  can  be  done  to  meliorate  the  condition 
of  either  master  or  slave,  or  to  soften  the  rigors, 
or  modify  the  nature  of  the  institution. 

All  nations,  from  the  earliest  times,  whose 
wealth  consists  mainly  in  chattel  property,  have 
manifested  a  restless  spirit.  Their  local  attach- 
ments are  weak  and  easily  relaxed,  and  they  are 
ever  on  the  look  out  for  new  seats. 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  hordes  of  Tartary, 
the  pastoral  Arabs,  the  tribes  of  Sclavonia,  the 
ancient  Germans,  and  Gauls,  and  with  that  vast 
store  house  of  nations  which  fed  the  successive 
swarms  that  poured  down  from  northern  Europe, 
and  overthrew  the  Empire  of  Home.  Their 
horses  and  cattle  were  to  them  everything.  The 
lands,  which  they  occupied,  were  valued,  only, 
as  a  means  of  sustenance  for  their  four  footed 
treasure.  They  could  easily  abandon  what  they 
deemed  of  little  worth,  and  were  ever  ready  to 
migrate,  where  the  promise  of  better  pasture  ap- 
peared, or  an  opportunity  for  plunder  presented. 

Such,  to  a  limited  extent,  is  the  condition  of 
the  Southern  States  j  particularly  of  those  en- 
gaged in  cotton  growing.  The  wealth  of  the 
landed  proprietors  consists  more  in  the  negroes, 
thai  cultivate  the  lands,  than  in  the  lands  them- 
selves. The  country,  once  fertile,  is  worn  out, 
the  soil  is  exhausted,  and  the  returns  of  labor 
are  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  owners.  One 
stout  negro  is  worth  an  hundred  acres  of  laud, 
aud  would  be  worth  much  more  if  the  soil  was 
more  fruitful.  The  condition  of  the  master,  as 
:"  remains  upon  his  hereditary  acres, 
grows  worse,  every  day,  and  he  naturally  looks 
about  him,  to  sco  whither  he  can  betake  himself 
With  his  moveable  wealth,  to  employ  it  to  in- 
creased advantage.  The  uneasy  eye,  wearied 
with  the  .signs  of  impoverishment,  which  salute 
it  on  every  side,  at  home,  wanders  abroad,  seek- 
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ing  for  new  abodes  where  the  labor  of  the  slave 
will  yield  larger  profit  to  the  master.  It  was 
thus  that  Florida  became  a  desirable  acquisition. 
The  rich  alluvial  deposits  that  lie  along  the 
rivers  of  that  delightful  country,  were  needed  and 
must  be  had.  The  purchase  was  accordingly 
made.  The  Indian  owner  must  next  be  driven 
out  by  a  war,  at  the  expense  of  the  Union,  that 
the  slave  holder  might  be  better  accommodated. 
It  was  done.  But,  Florida  being  a  narrow  terri- 
tory, was  soon  occupied.  More  space  was  wanted. 
Texas  was  next  acquired.  The  facility,  with 
which  that  acquisition  was  made,  provoked  the 
appetite  for  more.  A  war  was  therefore  waged 
with  Mexico,  and  that  republic,  whose  efforts  for 
liberty  were  inspired  and  stimulated  by  our  ex- 
ample, was  decimated,  and  territory  sufficient  for 
an  empire,  annexed  to  our  already  wide  spread 
domain. 

But,  for  the  aggressive  spirit  which  is  the 
natural  and  necessary  concomitant  of  slavery — 
but  for  the  restlessness  of  temper  that  belongs  to 
a  people,  whose  wealth  is  principally  in  moveable 
chattels,  and  who  of  necessity  must  have  new 
lands  on  which  their  negro  stock  may  be  profit- 
ably employed,  the  Florida  Indian  might  still 
have  hunted  his  everglades  in  peace,  and  the  es- 
cutcheon of  American  honor  might  have  remain- 
ed untarnished  by  Mexican  blood. 

It  is  this  aggressive  spirit — this  unappeaseable 
appetite  for  new  acquisitions — this  expansive 
energy  manifested  by  southern  slavery,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  law  of  its  nature,  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  resist  at  every  step  and  at  all  hazards. 

It  was  a  mistake  in  the  North,  to  consent  to 
the  purchase  of  Florida,  or  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  unless  upon  conditions  securing  those  fine 
countries  from  the  abominations  of  slavery.  Had 
such  conditions  been  imposed,  the  slave  power 
would  never  have  attained  its  present  formidable 
character,  nor  have  exhibited  the  imperious  and 
rampant  temper,  which  now  characterizes  its 
movements.  If  slavery  was  confined  within  cer- 
tain defined  limits,  and  no  new  and  fertile  lands 
opened  to  it,  a  remedy  for  its  evils  must  in  due 
time  be  experienced.  That  remedy  would  be 
forced  upon  the  master,  by  a  wise  anticipation  of 
what  else  must  follow,  or  by  the  infliction  of  the 
punishment  which  his  obstinacy  must  provoke. 
It  must  come  either  in  mercy  or  in  vengeance — 
from  the  hand  of  Christian  charity  directed  by 
enlightened  judgment,  or  in  blood  aud  fire  amid 
the  horrors  of  revolution. 

In  this  age  of  the  world  and  in  a  country  such 
as  ours,  self  interest  is  too  well  informed  not  to 
anticipate,  by  preventive  measures,  violent  means 
of  redress.  If  the  slave-holder  must  remain  in 
his  ancient  abodes,  if  all  hope  of  an  advantageous 
removal  were  cut  off,  he  would  naturally  betake 
himself  to  other  means  for  improving  his  condi- 
tion. He  would  look  to  manufactures,  to  com- 
merce, to  the  mechanic  arts,  to  a  more  spirited 
and  systematic  agriculture,  as  eligible  modes  of 
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profitable  employment  for  his  negro  chattels.  He 
would  be  compelled  by  the  instinct  of  self  preser- 
vation, to  teach  them  to  do  many  things,  which 
at  present'  they  can  not  learn.  To  employ  them, 
in  any  way,  but  in  field  labor,  would  require 
some  degree  of  mental  cultivation — the  acquisi- 
tion of  skill — a  knowledge  of  art — the  application 
of  mind.  Here  would  be  a  starting  point,  in  the 
way  of  improvement,  and  a  movement,  in  advance, 
would  then  be  as  natural  as  is  the  downward  ten- 
dency, as  long  as  worn  out  and  exhausted  lands 
may  be  exchanged  for  new.  Every  step  of  pro- 
gress would  make  the  next  the  more  easy,  and 
many  generations  would  not  pass  away  ere  Afri- 
can slavery  would  assume  a  mitigated  form  and 
gradually  tend  towards  a  final  extinction.  Ne- 
groes would  soon  cease  to  be  chattels.  A  break- 
ing up  of  the  Southern  market  would  lead,  in  due 
time,  to  a  system  of  vassalage,  attaching  them  to 
the  soil,  and  recognizing  in  them  the  existence 
of  personal  rights.  Palliatives  would  be  applied 
from  time  to  time,  mitigating  grievances,  and  con- 
cessions would  be  made  as  their  condition  would 
improve,  and  their  intelligence  increase. 

This  effectual  mode  of  extinguishing  this  great 
moral,  political  and  social  evil,  it  becomes  us  to 
look  to  and  prepare  to  adopt,  with  a  settled  and 
firm  intent  to  carry  it  out.  We  owe  it  as  a  duty 
to  ourselves,  and  to  posterity,  to  permit  the  slave 
power  to  advance  no  farther,  and  to  grow  no 
stronger.  The  South  have  robbed  themselves, 
by  the  recent  movememt,  of  their  imposing  ar- 
gument against  agitation,  and  by  seeking  to  re- 
peal the  most  solemn  act  of  compromise  ever  made 
between  two  great  parties,  have  forever  stopped 
themselves  from  complaining  of  a  renewed  dis- 
cussion of  the  slavery  subject  in  any  form.  In 
justice  to  the  North  we  cannot  let  this  matter 
rest.  The  interests  of  the  country  demand  that 
the  new  territories  should  not  be  given  over  to 
the  desolating  scourge  of  a  system  of  tillage  which 
yields  but  a  temporary  profit  and  leaves  to  final 
waste  regions  capable  of  supporting  millions  of 
freemen.  The  free  States  should  secure  the 
territories— should  repeal  the  compromise  that 
allows  Texas  to  be  subdivided  into  four  slave 
States,  and  should  boldly  take  a  high  and  com- 
manding position,  and  say  to  slavery, — "  thus  far 
shalt  thou  come  and  no  further,  and  here,  at 
the  boundaries  of  thy  empire  as  already  erected, 
thy  waves  shall  be  stayed — and  stayed  forever. 
Freedom  demands  all  besides,  as  the  rightful 
heritage  of  her  children." — Independent  Herald. 

Growth  of  Iowa. — The  Iowa  Reporter  says 
the  emigration,  into  that  State  this  year  is  im- 
mense. The  prairies  of  Illinois  are  lined  with 
cattle  and  wagons,  pushing  on  for  this  prosper- 
ous State.  The  addition  to  the  population  from 
Sep.  1st,  to  Dec.  1st,  from  emigration  alone,  is 
computed  at  50,000. 
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THE  WAX-INSECT  OF  CHINA. 

Of  the  innumerable  tribes  of  insects  that  swarm 
all  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  there  are  compara- 
tively few  that  minister  directly  to  the  wants  of 
man.  The  honey-bee  supplies  us  with  food,  the 
silk-worm  with  clothing,  and  the  cochineal  insect 
with  a  rich  dye ;  and  there  are  many  more  less 
conspicuously  known  for  their  economical  uses 
and  the  benefits  they  otherwise  confer  upon  man- 
kind. It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  in  our 
own  country  the  insect  creation  are  more  exten- 
sively associated  with  blights  and  barren  fields 
than.anything  else.  The  wheat-fly  and  the  tur- 
nip-fly are  the  dread  of  the  farmer ;  the  onion 
grub  is  a  too  familiar  enemy  with  the  gardener; 
while  the  florist  is  at  perpetual  war  with  earwigs 
on  his  dahlias,  aphides  (green-fly)  on-  his  roses, 
and  a  legion  of  others  that  swarm  on  every  pet 
plant  he  grows.  Even  the  forester  has  his  woods 
infested  with  boring  beetles  and  other  pests; 
while  the  entomologist  himself,  as  well  as  the 
ornithologist  and  the  botanist,  has  often  ample 
evidence,  in  his  cabinets  of  choice  specimens,  of 
the  destructive  peculiarities  of  the  insect  tribes. 
To  detail  the  various  ways  in  which  man  is  in- 
juriously affected  by  them  would  fill  a  folio. 

Insects  being  in  this  way  generally  forced'upon 
our  attention  as  pests  and  instruments  of  devas- 
tation, we  are  prone  to  overlook  what  redeeming 
qualities  they  possess.  Even  keeping  out  of  view 
their  importance  to  man,  and  to  the  animal  king- 
dom at  large,  in  other  respects,  it  is  believed  that 
we  have  much  still  to  learn  regarding  their  econ- 
omical uses.  Our  knowledge  of  the  insects  of 
many  countries  is  very  limited,  and  even  large 
numbers  of  those  described  in  books  are  merely 
known  as  pinned  specimens  in  cabinets,  while 
their  habits  and  their  products,  if  any,  are  still  a 
desideratum  in  science.  It  may  be  reasonably 
conjectured,  that  future  research  will  serve  to 
develop  more  fully  the  commercial  importance  of 
the  'insect  throngs'  which  people  many  unex- 
plored regions,  while  it  will  no  doubt,  at  the  same 
time,  increase  our  acquaintance  with  violent  and 
destructive  species.  Every  day  is,  indeed,  adding 
to  our  knowledge  of  this,  as  of  every  other  branch 
of  practical  science. 

In  China,  many  natural  productions  have  been 
long  in  use  with  which  other  nations  are  only 
gaining  acquaintance  through  the  increase  of  in- 
tercourse with  that  wonderful  empire.  We  have 
recently  noticed  some  of  these,  especially  the 
tallow-tree  of  China,  and  the  fabric  recently  in- 
troduced to  English  commerce  under  the  name 
of  China  Grass,  but  which,  as  we  have  stated,  is 
the  product  of  a  species  of  nettle — Bcrhmeria 
nivea.  Of  late  years,  our  gardens  have  also  been 
greatly  enriched  by  Mr.  Fortune's  botanico-hor- 
ticultural  researches.  On  the  present  occasion, 
it  is  our  object  to  sketch  the  natural  history  of 
an  insect  which  presents  some  striking  features 
of  interest,  and  is  at  the  same  time  of  "considera- 
ble importance  on  account  of  its  product.  Satis- 
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factory  information  respecting  all  points  of  its 
history  has  not  as  yet  reached  Europe,  but  enough 
is  known  through  the  recent  researches  of  Mr. 
Daniel  llanbury,  Dr.  Macgowan,  Mr.  B.  C.  Bro- 
die,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Westwood,  to  enable 
us  to  give  a  pretty  accurate  account  of  the  insect, 
and  the  substance  which  has  drawn  attention  to- 
wards it. 

The  Pe-la,  or  wax-insect  of  China,  is  regarded 
by  entomologists  as  a  species  of  coccus,  and  has 
accordingly  been  named  Coccus  pe-la.  Its  habits 
are  thus  detailed  in  a  condensed  abstract,  from 
Chinese  authorities,  by  Mr.  Hanbury,  which, 
however,  Mr.  Westwood  regards  as  by  no  means 
clear,  and  evidently  drawn  up  by  persons  little 
accustomed  to  precise  entomological  investigation; 
we  therefore  retain  his  interpolated  points  of  in- 
terrogation, &c.  '  In  the  spring,  the  coccus  (?) 
containing  the  eggs  of  the  insects  are  folded  up 
by  the  cultivators  in  leaves  (sometimes  of  the 
ginger-plant),  and  suspended  at  various  distances 
on  the  branches  of  the  tree  which  is  to  be  stocked. 
After  having  been  thus  exposed  for  from  one  to 
four  weeks,  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the  insects 
(which  are  white,  and  of  the  size  of  millet-seeds) 
emerge  and  attach  themselves  beneath  its  leaves. 
Some  authors  state  that  the  insects  have  at  this 
period  a  tendency  to  descend  the  tree,  at  the  base 
of  which,  should  there  be  any  grass  there,  they 
would  remain  ;  and  that,  to  obviate  this  difficulty, 
the  Chinese  keep  the  ground  perfectly  bare,  so 
that  they  are  induced  to  ascend.  Fixing  them- 
selves on  the  branches,  the  young  insects  speedily 
commence  the  formation  of  a  white  waxy  secre- 
tion, which,  becoming  harder,  suggests  the  idea 
of  the  trees  being  covered  with  hoar-frost.  The 
inject  itself "becomes  (gradually  imbedded  ?  or),  as 
the  Chinese  authors  say,  chanyed  into  wax.  The 
branches  of  the  tree  are  now  scraped,  the  collect- 
ed matter  constituting  the  crude  wax.  The  time 
of  the  collecting  probably  varies  in  different  dis- 
tricts, some  authors  giving  June,  and  others  Au- 
gust, as  the  period  at  which  the  wax-harvest 
bakes  place.  At  the  latter  period — August  or 
September — the  waxy  matter  becomes  so  firmly 
attached  to  the  tree,  that  its  removal  would  be 
attended  with  much  difficulty ;  and  it  is  of  the 
wax  thus  left,  and  at  tills  period,  that  a  sort  of 
case  or  cocoon  ("purplish  envelope,"  Macgowan) 
is  formed,  in  which  the  eggs  of  the  insects  are 
deposited,  [Mr.  Westwood,  however,  seems  to 
regard  this  as  the  iullated  body  of  the  mature 
female  insect. ~]  The  nest  or  cocoon,  which  is 
stilted  to  be  of  the  size  of  a  rice-grain,  gradually 
iucrcax's  until,  in  the  f  blowing  spring, it  becomes 
as  targe  as  a  hen's  egg(!),  suggesting,  when  at- 
tached to  the  branch,  the  appearance  of  a  fruit. 
The  cocoons,  called  la-chuny  or  la-tszc,  which 
enclose  multitudes  of  eggs,  are  removed,  some- 
tiiues  together  with  a  piece  of  the  branch  on 
which  they  are  fixed,  and  n  served  for  the  further 
propagation  of  the  insect.'* 

•I'lmniMccutical  Journal. 
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In  remarking  upon  this  account  of  the  habits 
of  the  wax-insect  of  China,  Mr.  Westwood  men- 
tions, that  the  statement  of  the  insect  becoming 
changed  into  wax,  agrees  with  the  mature  condi- 
tion of  Coccus  ceriferus,  of  the  male  of  which,  in 
the  Reports  of  the  Juries  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
p.  624,  the  Chinese  white  wax  is  stated  to  be  the 
secretion ;  but  the  insect  so  named  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  one  whose  history  we  are  now  de- 
tailing ;  and  it  is  the  female,  not  the  male,  of  C. 
ceriferus  which  becomes  changed  into  a  white 
waxy  mass.  1  The  statement  of  the  white  secre- 
tion deposited  on  the  trees,  resembling  hoar-frost, 
will  agree  either  with  Captain  Hutton's  account 
of  the  deposition  of  the  snowy  white  brittle  sub- 
stance by  Flata  limbata,  which  I  ( Westwood) 
consider  to  be  excrementitious,  or  with  the  fact 
of  the  secretion,  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
body,  of  white  waxy  matter  by  other  homopter- 
ous  insects.'  This  last-mentioned  condition  is 
exhibited  by  our  present  species  of  coccus. 

In  samples  of  the  wax  in  a  crude  state  as 
scraped  from  the  tree,  Mr.  Westwood  found  a 
number  of  the  dried  full-grown  bodies  of  the  fe- 
male coccus,  as  well  as  pieces  of  stick  incrusted 
with  the  wax  and  with  the  insects  in  situ.  He 
thinks  that,  in  order  to  clear  up  all  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  matter,  arising  from  the  in- 
sufficient description  of  Chinese  authorities,  we 
require  either  a  direct  statement  that  the  excre- 
tion of  Coccus  pe-la  actually  forms  the  base  of 
the  white  wax  of  commerce,  or  correct  chemical 
analyses  shewing  the  two  to  be  the  samej  and  in 
this  we  see  much  reason  to  agree  with  him,  espe- 
cially as  the  only  identical  circumstance  actually 
recorded  in  connection  with  both  articles  is,  that 
they  melt  at  nearly  the  same  degree  of  heat. 

The  Pe-la  wax  is  of  a  beautiful  white  colour, 
and  the  importations  into  this  country  will  doubt- 
less increase.  Our  knowledge  of  the  tiny  manu- 
facturer is  not  as  yet  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
speculate  as  to  the  production  of  the  wax  in  other 
countries.  Before  doing  this,  it  is  necessary  not 
only  to  have  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  ha- 
bits of  the  insect,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  the 
tree  it  infests ;  for  although  a  useful  species,  it 
is,  like  its  congeners,  a  parasite.  The  researches 
of  naturalists  do  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all 
bent  in  this  direction.  Our  own  inquiries  rela- 
tive to  the  tree  have  signally  failed  in  bringing 
any  information  to  light.  It  is  described  in  the 
Chinese  book  as  a  winter-green  or  evergreen  tree, 
and  we  have  heard  it  likened  to  a  privet;  but 
even  its  natural  order  seems  to  be  unknown. 

Mr.  Westwood  offers  some  valuable  practical 
hints  that  our  own  gardeners  and  fruit-growers 
might  find  worth  their  while  to  follow  out,  and 
we  therefore  transcribe  them. 

'  How  far  the  white  floccose  matter  exuding 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  body  of  the  Flata 
[to  which  we  have  already  referred],  is  identical 
with  that  emitted  from  the  Coccus  pe-la,  has  yet 
to  be  ascertained;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to 
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express  the  conjecture,  that  not  only  will  they  be 
found  to  be  nearly  identical,  but  likewise  that  if 
it  were  possible  to  collect  the  white  floccose  mat- 
ter which  exudes  from  the  bodies  of  great  num- 
bers of  species  of  Fulgoridse,  Goccidse,  &c,  its 
chemical  properties  would  be  found  to  be  very 
similar.  In  our  own  country,  the  common  coc- 
cus of  the  vine  [so  troublesome  to  our  gardeners] 
bears  the  greatest  analogy  of  any  of  the  species 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  to  the  Pe-la,  and  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  make  an  experiment  with 
its  secreted  matter.  The  common  American 
blight  of  the  apple-tree  [which  may  often  be  seen 
in  orchards  covering  the  trunks  with  a  white 
matter  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese  species] 
is  another  equally  common  instance  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  same  material,  which  it  would  be 
equally  easy  and  interesting  to  experiment  upon. 
Neither  of  these  insects,  it  is  true,  occurs  in  our 
country  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  of  the  wax, 
if  procurable  from  them  at  all,  to  become  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce ;  and  this  only  increases  our 
astonishment  at  the  wonderful  quantity  of  the 
insect  which  must  be  found  in  China,  and  the 
great  care  of  the  indefatigable  Chinese  by  whom 
the  stock  is  kept  up.  In  our  own  country,  of 
course,  the  chief  object  of  the  collection  of  the 
vine  coccus  or  the  American  blight  would  be  the 
entire  destruction  of  those  insects  ;  and  this  good 
could  indeed  be  effected,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
by  the  experiments  I  have  suggested  above,  and 
in  this  manner  horticulture  would  at  least  be  the 
gainer.' 

It  is  hoped  that  some  European  entomologist 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  Chi- 
nese insect  in  its  native  habitats,  and  of  thus 
giving  more  satisfactory  information  respecting 
it. —  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal. 


THE  JEWS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

There  are  said  to  be  some  17,000  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith  in  the  United  States.  Their  churches 
number  31.  Probably  6,000  Jews  are  to  be 
found  in  the  city  of  New  York.  We  seldom  find 
one  in  our  prisons  or  penitentiaries.  They  are 
not  frequently  found  in  our  hospitals,  and  never 
in  our  poorhouses.  At  Ward's  Island,  where  so 
many  hundreds  of  the  poor  drifting  across  from 
the  shores  of  the  Old  World  are  continually 
gathering,  we  find  all  classes  of  Christians — Qua- 
kers perhaps  excepted — and  all  shades  of  infidels 
represented,  but  never  a  Jew.  When  the  Jewish 
emigrant  arrives,  he  does  not  commit  himself, 
though  poverty  has  chased  him  from  his  old 
home,  and  met  him  on  our  wharf,  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Emigration,  for  the  receipt  of  that 
assistance  to  which  his  commutation  fee  entitles 
him,  but  he  queries,  first,  Where  is  there  a  Jew  ? 
His  brother,  found,  leads  him  to  ihe  man  who, 
by  appointment  of  the  synagogue,_  or  otherwise, 
assumes  the  specific  task  of  caring  for  such. 
Thirteen  hundred  tons  of  coal,  we  are  told,  have 


been  given  to  the  poor  by  one  Society  of  Israel- 
ites in  New  York  during  the  present  winter.  This 
early  and  unfailing  attention,  of  those  who  are 
able,  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  must  greatly  tend 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime,  since  crime 
stalks  in  nowhere  so  surely,  as  when  hunger  and 
nakedness  open  the  door,  and  want  perpetually 
beckons  on. — New  York  Times. 


Temperance  teaches  us  to  pursue  only  such 
pleasures  as  we  ought.  It  is  by  practising  jus- 
tice that  we  become  just ;  nor  can  that  vigilant 
circumspection  and  watchful  attention  to  the 
most  remote  consequences  of  our  actions,  which 
is  essential  to  the  virtue  of  prudence,  be  acquired 
without  trouble  and  care  ;  without  many  painful 
efforts,  and  difficult  struggles ;  yet  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  all  those  virtues,  as  well  as  of  the  hardest 
lessons  of  justice,  patriotism,  and  friendship,  to 
become  through  habit,  agreeable.  And  the  only 
sure  test  that  we  have  acquired  them  is,  that  they 
are  practiced  with  pleasure. 

Cyclopedia. 


f RUE  FREEDOM— HOW  TO  GAIN  IT. 

BY  CHARLES  MACK AY. 

We  want  no  flag,  no  flaunting  flag, 

For  Liberty  to  fight, 
We  want  no  blaze  of  murderous  guns 

To  struggle  for  the  right. 
Our  spears  and  swords  are  printed  words, 

The  mind  our  battle-plain  ; 
We've  won  such  victories  before, 

And  so  we  shall  again. 

We  love  no  triumph  sprung  of  force — 

They  stain  her  brightest  cause; 
'Tis  not  in  blood  that  Liberty 

Inscribes  her  civil  laws. 
She  writes  them  on  the  people's  heart, 

In  language  clear  and  plain  ; 
True  thoughts  have  moved  the  world  before, 

And  so  they  shall  again. 

We  yield  to  none  in  earnest  love 

Of  Freedom's  cause  sublime; 
We  join  the  cry  "Fraternity!" 

We  keep  the  march  of  Time. 
And  yet  we  grasp  no  pike  or  spear, 

Our  victories  to  obtain, 
We've  won  without  their  aid  before, 

And  so  we  shall  again. 

We  want  no  aid  of  barricade, 

To  show  a  front  to  wrong, 
We  have  a  citadel  in  Truth, 

More  durable  and  strong; 
Calm  words,  great  thoughts,  unflinching  faith, 

Have  never  striven  in  vain; 
They've  won  our  battles  many  a  time, 

And  so  they  shall  again. 

Peace,  progress,  knowledge,  brotherhood — 

The  ignorant  may  sneer, 
The  bad  deny,  but  we  rely 

To  see  their  triumph  near. 
No  widow's  groan  shall  load  our  cause, 

No  blood  of  brethren  slain, 
We've  won  without  such  aid  before, 

And  so  we  shall  again. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  British  steamship 
Asia,  with  Liverpool  dates  to  the  8th  inst.,  arrived 
at  New  York  on  the  20th. 

The  allied  fleet  entered  the  Black  Sea,  and  ar- 
rived at  Varna,  with  the  design  of  co-operating 
with  Omer  Pasha.  The  Russians  were  destroying 
all  the  fortifications  in  the  Dabrudja.  Their'posi- 
tion  is  considered  extremely  critical,  and  their 
General  was  earnestly  demanding  reinforcements. 
The  Dabrudja  is  an  immense  swamp,  without 
roads  or  resources.  The  Wall  of  Trajan,  which 
closes  it  from  Chernavoda  to  Kostenje,  is  defend- 
ed, on  one  side  by  Omer  Pasha,  and  on  the  other, 
by  the  presence  of  the  allied  fleet.  The  Turks 
have  gained  a  victory  over  General  UschakofT,  in 
Bessarabia,  and  forced  him  to  retreat. 

The  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  was  open 
to  Petersburg,  the  ice  no  longer  forming  an  ob- 
struction. The  Russians  were  dismantling  their 
fortresses  on  the  island  of  Akand,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Sir  Charles  Napier's  fleet 
had  sailed  south  from  Kioge  Bay,  after  a  warlike 
address  from  the  Admiral  to  his  men. 

It  was  rumoured  that  Austria  would  make  the 
crossing  of  the  Balkan  Mountains  by  the  Russians 
a  cause  of  war.  The  Archduke  Albert  had  left 
Vienna  for  Semlin,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  observation  on  the  Turkish  frontier.  This 
army,  including  the  inhabitants  who  perform  per- 
manent service,  is  reckoned  at  from  120,000  to 
150,000  men. 

A  Christiana  journal  states  that  Russia  acknow- 
ledges the  neutrality  of  Sweden  only  on  the 
condition  accepted  by  king  Oscar,  that  not  more 
than  four  foreign  ships  of  war  shall  enter  any 
Swedish  or  Norwegian  fortified  port  at  one  lime. 

It  was  believed  that  Austria  would  join  England 
and  France  in  the  war  against  Russia.  The  course 
which  Prussia  would  adopt  was  still  uncertain. 
Greece  and  Turkey  appear  to  be  on  the  very  verge 
of  war.  It  is  stated  that  the  Sultan  has  resolved 
to  expel  from  his  dominions  all  the  subjects  of 
king  Otho,  and  a  declaration  of  war  would  pro- 
bably accompany  the  execution  of  this  measure. 
It  is  affirmed  that  the  Greek  Government  has  pur- 
chased three  Russian  ships  of  war,  with  all  the 
material  of  war  on  board,  now  lying  at  Trieste. 

Two  war  steamers,  in  the  course  of  completion, 
ami  a  large  quantity  of  machinery  intended  for  the 
Kr.-Mun  f-ervice,  have  been  seized  in  England  by 
the  officers  of  the  Government.  The  Russian  of- 
ficers w  ho  superintended  the  building  and  equip- 
ment of  these  vessels  are  said  to  have  come  to 
this  country  on  a  similar  mission. 

France.— A  bill  had  been  submitted  to  the 
French  Legislature  increasing  the  recruits  of  the 
cla-s  l\".3  to  1  40,000  men,  instead  of  80,000. 

Spain. — A  serious  riot  occurred  at  Barcelona  on 
the  13th  dlt  A  band  of  40.000  unarmed  citizens 
tilled  the  streets  and  refused  to  disperse  when 
ordered  to  do  so,  pelting  the  troops  with  stones. 
The  latter  then  had  recourse  to  their  arms  and  the 
mob  dispersed,  several  of  their  number  being 
killed  or  wounded. 

Mexico.— Late  accounts  state  that  the  insurrec- 
tion under  Alvarez  is  nearly  subdued.  Several  of 
tin-  leaders  have  been  taken  prisoners  and  Alva- 
rez wa.H  almost  destitute  of  resources.  Santa  Anna 
had  advanced  as  far  as  Chilpanciugo,  and  was  re- 


ceived  with  general  submission  and  return  to  al- 
legiance on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

Domestic — Congress.— In  Senate,  on  the  17th 
inst.,  after  the  presentation  of  a  large  number  of  pe- 
titions against  the  Nebraska  Bill,  a  bill  was  reported 
for  enlarging  the  judicial  system  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  exempts 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  the  perfor- 
mance of  Circuit  duties.  The  House  bill  to  graduate 
and  reduce  the  price  of  public  lands  was  read  twice 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
The  Senate  then  went  into  Executive  Session.  The 
Gadsden  treaty  was  finally  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
27  to  IS. 

On  the  18th,  remonstrances  against  the  payment 
of  the  Amistad  claim,  petitions  in  favor  of  the  erec- 
tion of  suitable  Post  Office  buildings  in  Philadelphia, 
remonstrances  against  the  Nebraska  bill,  and  a  me- 
morial from  Jewish  citizens,  asking  that  efforts  may 
be  made  to  secure  religious  toleration  to  Americans 
in  foreign  countries,  were  presented  to  the  Senate. 
Several  bills  of  minor  importance  were  passed.  On 
the  19th,  the  House  amendments  to  the  Senate  bill 
increasing  the  pay  of  clerks  in  the  departments  was 
concurred  in.  A  bill  was  also  passed  for  rewarding 
the  discoverer  of  practical  anaesthesia.  On  the 
20th  twelve  petitions  from  various  States  were  pre- 
sented, asking  the  abolition  of  the  unconstitutional 
office  of  Chaplain.  A  bill  was  passed  establishing 
a  land  system  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  bill  increas- 
ing the  salaries  of  clerks  in  the  Departments  was 
passed  on  the  18th  inst.  A  bill  to  enable  the  people 
of  Oregon  to  form  a  State  Constitution,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union 
was  introduced  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Tenitories.  On  the  19th,  the  Senate  bill,  granting 
10,000,000  of  acres  of  the  public  lands  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  indigent  insane  in  the  several  States  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  81  yeas  to  53  nays. 

Pennsylvania  Legislature. — In  Senate,  the  re- 
solutions relative  to  the  hours  of  labor  were  passed 
on  the  17th  inst.,  also,  a  large  number  private  bills. 
On  the  18th  the  bill  to  transfer  the  Franklin  rail- 
road to  the  Cieaveland,  Fainsville  and  Ashtabula 
Railroad  Company  passed  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  a  bill  to  transfer  the  same  road  to  the  Sunhury 
and  Erie  Railroad  Company  passed  first  reading.  A 
bill  to  amend  the  State  Constitution  so  as  to  limit 
the  State  debt  and  to  prevent  municipal  subscrip- 
tions passed  fiist  reading.  On  the  21st,  the  bill  re- 
gulating the  hours  of  labor  in  factories  having  been, 
returned  from  the  House  with  the  Senate's  amend- 
ments non-concurred  in,  the  Senate  insisted  on  its 
amendments,  and  a  Committee  of  Conference  was 
appointed.  On  the  22d,  the  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence on  the  Prohibitory  Liquor  bill  submitted  a 
report  recommending  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  to 
submit  an  abstract  of  the  proposed  law  to  a  vote  of 
the  people.  The  question  of  the  adoption  of  the 
report  was  deferred  until  the  25lh  inst.  The  bill 
to  prevent  abuses  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks 
passed  finally. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  bill  relative 
to  the  title  to  Windmill  Island  passed  the  third  read- 
ing on  the  18th  inst.  On  the  19th,  the  House  de- 
cided to  adjourn  on  2d  prox.  provided  the  Senate 
concur.  The'Senate  amendments  to  the  bill  for  the 
sale  of  the  Public  Works  were  concurred  in  and  the 
bill  passed  finally.  The  General  Appropriation  bill 
was  discussed  during  the  entire  session  of  the  22d. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  INTRODUCTION   TO  THE 
AMERICAN  EDITION  OF  PIETY  PROMOTED. 

A  distinguishing  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
primitive  Friends  was  the  earnestness  with  which 
they  enforced,  both  by  example  and  precept, 
the  indispensable  obligation  of  a  life  of  holiness 
in  the  fear  of  God.  Many  of  them  had  been 
educated  after  the  strictest  manner,  among  the 
different  religious  societies  then  existing  in  Great 
Britain,  and  were  esteemed  for  their  piety  be- 
fore they  joined  in  profession  with  Friends. 
When  they  left  the  societies  with  which  they  had 
been  in  communion,  although  they  objected  to 
the  notion  of  three  distinct  and  separate  Persons 
in  the  Deity,  to  the  use  of  the  word  Trinity  as  un- 
scriptural,  and  some  other  of  the  school  terms ; 
yet  it  was  not  from  any  dissatisfaction  or  disuni- 
ty with  the  scripture  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Three 
that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  eternal  divinity 
of  the  Lord  J esus,  his  propitiatory  sacrifice  on 
the  Cross,  as  the  one  universal  offering  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  or  any  of  his  offices  for 
man's  salvation.  They  declared  their  full  faith 
in  all  these,  and  that  they  were  seekiug  to  attain 
to  a  more  full  and  practical  experience  of  the 
heart-changing  efficacy  of  vital  religion,  free  from 
those  outward  rites  and  impositions  of  men,  on 
which  they  believed  themselves,  as  well  as  others, 
to  have  been  improperly  relying,  instead  of  pres- 
sing after  the  living  virtue  and  power  of  the  gos- 
pel, to  redeem  the  soul  from  the  pollution  of  sin, 
and  to  enable  it  to  walk  in  newness  of  life. 

While  they  felt  the  necessity  of  having  a  sound 
and  firm  belief  in  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  as  set  forth  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
they  were  also  convinced  that,  unless  this  belief 
was  carried  out  in  the  daily  walk  and  conversation, 
and  accompanied  by  those  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
which  are  the  evidence  of  true  faith,  as  well  as 


the  ornament  of  the  Christian,  it  would  be  of  lit- 
tle avail.  Recognising  in  its  fullest  extent  the 
declaration,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  the  test 
laid  down  by  the  Saviour  of  men,  11  By  their 
fruits  shall  ye  know  them,"  as  well  as  his  solemn 
words,  "Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven;"  they  were  concerned  to  warn  all  against 
the  delusive  notion  that  men  might  live  in  sin, 
and  in  the  indulgence  of  their  carnal  wills  and 
appetites,  and  yet  be  saved  by  a  professed  de- 
pendence on  what  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has 
graciously  done  in  his  flesh  for  the  redemption 
of  mankind. 

They  were  plain,  practical,  self-denying  men 
and  women,  deeply  and  earnestly  engaged  to  live 
and  walk  in  the  obedience  of  faith  to  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Divine  law ;  and  their  minds 
being  enlightened  from  on  high  to  see  the  true 
nature  and  effects  of  the  religion  of  the  gospel, 
they  apprehended  that  many  of  its  professors 
were  resting  their  hopes  of  salvation  in  a  mere 
assent  of  the  understanding  to  the  truths  record- 
ed in  the  Scriptures,  without  bringing  forth  those 
"  good  works  which  were  before  ordained  that 
we  should  walk  in  them."  The  inward  life  of 
righteousness  in  the  daily  fear  of  God  being  the 
great  object  of  their  earnest  concern  and  engage- 
ment, both  for  themselves  and  others,  they  called 
on  their  hearers  to  come  home  into  their  own 
hearts,  and  examine,  in  the  light  which  Christ 
gives,  whether  they  were  clean  and  pure,  or  de- 
filed and  unholy. 

With  no  less  earnestness  they  pressed  upon 
all  the  necessity  of  a  close  attention  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in 
the  heart,  as  the  great  enlightener  and  sanctifier 
of  man,  his  guide  in  things  pertaining  to  salva- 
tion, by  which  every  one  might  come  to  see  his 
own  state,  as  seen  by  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  and 
be  shown  the  way  to  come  out  of  the  thraldom 
of  sin,  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God. 

They  invited  men  to  come  to  and  believe  in 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  not  only  as  testified  of  in 
the  Bible  as  the  Redeemer,  Propitiation,  Media- 
tor, and  Intercessor  with  the  Father  for  lost,  fallen 
man  ;  but  also  as  he  reveals  himself  in  the  heart 
by  his  Spirit,  showing  man  his  undone  condition 
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in  the  fall,  and  the  only  means  by  which  he  can 
be  brought  out  of  it,  and  be  born  again  of  the 
Spirit,  and  also  as  a  swift  witness  against  evil, 
and  a  comforter, for  well-doing.  Esteeming  this 
knowledge  as  the  very  essence  of  true  religion, 
they  dwelt  much  upon  it  in  their  ministry  and 
writings,  and,  even  in  their  dying  sayings,  en- 
joined it  on  their  hearers  as  of  the  first  importance 
to  all  who  hoped  for  salvation. 

The  views  we  have  here  portrayed  sometimes 
led  the  opponents  of  the  early  Friends  to  charge 
them  with  slighting  or  undervaluing,  and  with 
saying  but  little  about,  the  work  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  his  outward  appearance  for  man's 
sake,  and  with  depending  for  salvation  on  their 
own  good  works.  Such  charges  they  steadfastly 
denied,  declaring  that  they  had  living  faith  in 
Him  as  the  only  Saviour  aud  Eedeemer,  a  reve- 
rent esteem  for  all  his  holy  offices,  and  that  they 
looked  and  hoped  forsalvation  onlyin  and  through 
Ilim.  That  such  was  their  religious  belief  is 
abundantly  evident  by  their  approved  writings, 
a  few  extracts  from  which  are  here  inserted. 

George  Fox,  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  Barbadoes,  makes  the  following  de- 
claration of  faith,  viz  : 

"  "Whereas,  many  scandalous  lies  and  slanders 
have  been  cast  upon  us,  to  render  us  odious ;  as 
that  we  deny  God,  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures of  truth,  &c:  this  is  to  inform  you,  that  all 
our  books  and  declarations,  which  for  these  many 
years  have  been  published  to  the  world;  clearly 
testify  the  contrary.  Yet  for  your  satisfaction  we 
now  plainly  and  sincerely  decjare  : 

"  That  wc  own  aud  believe  in  the  Only,  Wise, 
Omnipotent,  and  Everlasting  God,  the  Creator 
of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  Pre- 
server of  all  he  hath  made;  who  is  God  over  all 
blessed  for  ever,  to  whom  be  all  honor,  glory, 
dominion,  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  both  now 
and  for  evermore  ! 

"  And  we  own  and  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 
his  beloved  and  only  begotten  Son,  in  whom  he 
is  well  pleased,  who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  in  whom 
we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the 
forgiveness  of  sins;  who  is  the  express  image  of 
the  invisible  God,  the  First  Born  of  every  crea- 
ture;  by  whom  were  all  things  created  that  arc 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  visible  and  iuvisible, 
whether  they  be  thrones,  dominions,  principali- 
ties, or  powers,  all  things  were  created  by  Ilim. 

"  And  wc  own  and  believe,  that  he  was  made 
a  sacrifice  for  sin,  who  knew  no  sin ;  neither  was 
guile  found  in  his  mouth  ;  that  he  was  crucified 
for  us,  in  the  flesh,  without  the  gates  of  Jerusa- 
lem; and  that  he  was  buried  and  rose  again  the 
third  day,  by  the  power  of  his  Father,"for  our 
justification,  and  that  he  ascended  up  into  Hea- 
v<  11,  and  now  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

"This  JeSUB,  who  was  the  foundation  of  the 
holy  apostles,  is  our  foundation  ;  and  we  believe 
there  is  no  other  foundation  to  be  laid,  but  that 
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which  is  laid,  even  Christ  Jesus,  who  tasted  death 
for  every  man,  shed  his  blood  for  all  men  ;  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but 
also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  :  according 
as  John  the  Baptist  testified  of  him,  when  he 
said,  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world.'    John  i.  29. 

"  We  believe  that  he  alone  is  our  Redeemer 
and  Saviour,  the  Captain  of  our  Salvation,  who 
saves  us  from  sin,  as  well  as  from  hell  and  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  destroys  the  devil  and  his 
works ;  He  is  the  seed  of  the  woman,  that  bruises 
the  serpent's  head,  viz.  Christ  Jesus,  the  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last.  He  is,  as  the 
Scriptures  of  truth  say  of  him,  our  wisdom, 
righteousness,  justification  and  redemption  ;  nei- 
ther is  there  salvation  in  any  other,  for  there  is 
no  other  name  under  heaven,  given  among  men7 
whereby  we  may  be  saved.  He  alone  is  the  Shep- 
herd and  Bishop  of  our  souls  :  He  is  our  Pro- 
phet whom  Moses  long  since  testified  of,  saying, 
'  A  Prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  un- 
to you,  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  Him  shall 
ye  hear  in  all  things  whatsoever  He  shall  say 
unto  you  :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  every 
soul  that  will  not  hear  that  Prophet,  shall  be 
destroyed  from  among  the  people.'  Acts  iii.  22-3. 

"  He  is  now  come  in  Spirit,  '  and  hath  given 
us  an  understanding  that  we  may  know  him  that 
is  true.'  He  rules  in  our  hearts  by  his  law  of 
love  and  life,  and  makes  us  free  from  the  law  of 
sin  and  death.  We  have  no  life  but  by  him,  for 
he  is  the  quickening  Spirit,  the  second  Adam, 
the  Lord  from  Heaven,  by  whose  blood  we  are 
cleansed  and  our  consciences  sprinkled  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God.  He  is  our  Media- 
tor, who  makes  peace  and  reconciliation  between 
God  offended,  and  us  offending.  He  being  the 
Oath  of  God,  the  new  covenant  of  light,  life, 
grace  and  peace,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
faith.  This  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Heavenly 
Man,  the  Imnianuel,  God  with  us,  we  all  own 
and  believe  in ;  He  whom  the  High  Priest  raged 
against,  and  said  he  had  spoken  blasphemy ; 
whom  the  priests  and  elders  of  the  Jews  took 
counsel  together  against,  and  put  to  death  ;  the 
same  whom  Judas  betrayed  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  which  the  priests  gave  him,  as  a  reward  for 
his  treason  ;  who  also  gave  large  money  to  the 
soldiers,  to  broach  a  horrible  lie,  namely,  that 
his  disciples  came  and  stole  him  away,  whilst 
they  slept.  After  he  was  risen  from  the  dead, 
the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  sets  forth, 
how  the  chief  priests  and  elders  persecuted  the 
disciples  of  this  Jesus,  for  preaching  Christ  and 
his  resurrection.  This,  we  say,  is  that  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  we  own  to  be  our  life  and  salva- 
tion." 

In  his  Answer  to  all  such  as  falsely  say  the 
Quakers  are  no  Christians,  he  says,  viz.: 

"  We  own  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  tin:  Apostles  have  declared. 

"  And  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness, 
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because  the  Spirit  is  truth  ;  for  there  are  Three 
that  bear  record  in  Heaven,  the  Father,  the 
Word  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  Three 
are  one;  and  there  are  Three  which  bear  record 
on  earth,  &c,  wMch  we  own,  1  John  v.  6,  7. 
And  now  let  none  be  offended,  because  we  do  not 
call  them  by  those  unseriptural  names  of  Trinity, 
and  Three  Persons,  which  are  not  Scripture 
words;  and  so  do  falsely  say,  that  we  deny  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
Three  are  one  that  bear  record  in  Heaven,  &c, 
which  Three  we  own  with  all  our  hearts,  as  the 
Apostle  John  did,  as  all  true  Christians  ever  did, 
and  now  do;  and  if  you  say  we  are  not  Christian?, 
because  we  do  not  call  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Trinity,  distinct  and  separate  persons, 
then  you  may  as  well  conclude  that  John  was  no 
Christian,  who  did  not  give  the  Father,  Word, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  these  names. 

"  We  believe  concerning  God  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  we  receive  and  em- 
brace as  the  most  authentic  and  perfect  declara- 
tion of  Christian  faith,  being  indited  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  that  never  errs  :  1st,  That  there 
is  one  God  and  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things ; 
2dly,  That  there  is  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by 
whom  all  things  were  made,  John  i.  and  xvii. 
and  Rom.  ix.,  who  was  glorified  with  the  Father  be- 
fore the  world  began,  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed 
for  ever,  John  xiv.  That  there  is  one  Holy  Spirit, 
the  promise  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  leader 
and  sanctifier,  and  comforter  of  his  people,  1  John 
v.  And  we  further  believe,  as  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures soundly  and  sufficiently  express,  that  these 
Three  are  one,  even  the  Father,  the  Word,  and 
Spirit." 

Robert  Barclay  in  his  Apology  for  the  true 
Christian  divinity,  has  these  words,  viz.: 

"  First,  then,  as  by  the  explanation  of  the 
former  thesis  appears,  we  renounce  all  natural 
power  and  ability  in  ourselves,  in  order  to  bring 
us  out  of  our  lost  and  fallen  condition,  and  first 
nature ;  and  confess,  that  as  of  ourselves  we  are 
able  to  do  nothing  that  is  good,  so  neither  can 
we  procure  remission  of  sins  or  justification  by 
any  act  of  our  own,  so  as  to  merit  it,  or  draw  it 
as  a  debt  from  God  due  unto  us,  but  we  acknow- 
ledge all  to  be  of  and  from  his  love,  which  is  the 
original  and  fundamental  cause  of  our  acceptance. 

"  Secondly  : — God  manifested  his  love  towards 
us  in  the  sending  of  his  beloved  Son,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  into  the  world;  who  gave  himself 
for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God,  for  a 
sweet  smelling  savor;  and  having  made  peace 
through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  that  he  might  re- 
concile us  unto  himself,  and  by  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  offered  himself  without  spot  unto  God, 
and  suffered  for  our  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust, 
that  he  might  bring  us  unto  God. 

"Thirdly  then,  Forasmuch  as  all  men  who 
have  come  to  man's  estate,  (the  man  Jesus  only 
excepted,)  have  sinned,  therefore  all  have  need 


of  this  Saviour,  to  remove  the  wrath  of  God  from 
them,  due  to  their  offences  :  in  this  respect  he 
is  truly  said  to  have  borne  the  iniquities  of  us  all, 
in  his  body  on  the  tree,  and  therefore  is  the  only 
Mediator,  having  qualified  the  wrath  of  God  to- 
wards us  ;  so  that  our  former  sins  stand  not  in 
our  way,  being  by  virtue  of  his  most  satisfactory 
sacrifice,  reznoved  and  pardoned.  Neither  do  we 
think  that  remission  of  sins  is  to  be  expected, 
sought,  or  obtained,  any  other  way,  or  by  any 
works  or  sacrifices  whatsoever,  though,  as  has 
been  said  formerly,  they  may  come  to  partake  of 
this  remission,  that  are  ignorant  of  the  history." 

William  Penn,  in  his  Primitive  Christianity 
Revived,  has  the  following,  viz.: 

M  We  do  believe,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  our 
holy  sacrifice,  atonement  and  propitiation  ;  that 
he  bore  our  iniquities,  and  that  by  his  stripes  we 
were  healed  of  the  wounds  Adam  gave  us  in  his 
fall;  and  that  God  is  just  in  forgiving  true  peni- 
tents upon  the  credit  of  that  holy  offering  Christ 
made  of  himself  to  God  for  us,  and  that  what  he 
did  and  suffered,  satisfied  and  pleased  God,  and 
was  for  the  sake  of  fallen  man,  that  had  dis- 
pleased God  :  and  through  the  offering  up  of 
himself  once  for  all,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit, 
he  hath  for  ever  perfected  those,  in  all  times, 
that  were  sanctified,  who  walked  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.  Rom.  viii.  1  Mark 
that. 

"In  short,  justification  consists  of  two  parts, 
or  hath  a  two-fold  consideration,  viz.,  justification 
from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  justification  from  the 
power  and  pollution  of  sin  ;  and  in  this  sense, 
justification  gives  a  man  a  full  and  clear  accep- 
tance before  God.  For  want  of  this  latter  part 
it  is,  that  so  many  souls,  religiously  inclined,  are 
often  under  doubts,  scruples,  and  despondencies, 
notwithstanding  all  that  their  teachers  tell  them 
of  the  extent  and  efficacy  of  the  first  part  of 
justification.  And  it  is  too  general  an  unhappi- 
ness  among  the  professors  of  Christianity,  that 
they  are  apt  to  cloak  their  own  active  and  passive 
disobedience,  with  the  active  and  passive  obedi- 
ence of  Christ.  The  first  part  of  justification  we 
do  reverently  and  humbly  acknowledge,  it  is  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ : 
nothing  we  can  do,  though  by  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  being  able  to  cancel  old  debts, 
or  wipe  out  old  scores :  it  is  the  power  and  effi- 
cacy of  that  propitiatory  offering,  upon  faith  and 
repentance,  that  justifies  us  from  the  sins  that 
are  past;  and  it  is  the  power  of  Christ's  spirit  in 
our  hearts,  that  purifies  and  makes  us  acceptable 
before  God.  For  till  the  heart  of  man  is  purged 
from  sin,  God  will  never  accept  of  it." 


The  more  perfect  we  are  ourselves,  the  more 
apt  we  are  to  make  allowances  for  the  imperfec- 
tions of  others:  the  pharisees  could  not  endure 
the  publicans,  with  whom  Jesus  Christ  conversed 
with  so  much  mildness  and  lenity. — Fenelon. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  MARY  HARRIS. 

Mary  Harris,  of  London,  a  maid  young  and 
beautiful,  went  often  with  her  relations  to  the 
meetings  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  had  a 
love  raised  in  her  to  the  blessed  truth,  and  to 
them  who  held  it  in  a  pure  conscience  ;  yet  still 
lived  in  the  customs  and  fashions  of  this  evil 
world.  But  the  same  love  of  God  that  had  be- 
gotten tenderness  in  her  heart,  and  love  to  truth, 
followed  her,  and  would  not  suffer  her  to  sit  down 
in  the  world  without  trouble.  The  Lord  visited 
her  with  great  weakness,  so  that  she  grew  ill,  and  ■ 
fell  into  a  consumption  for  about  three  years;  and 
being  often  visited  by  Josiah  Coale,  and  put  in 
mind  to  consider,  whether  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  not  upon  her  for  her  unfaithfulness  and  dis- 
obedience, she  did  consider  the  matter,  and  the 
Lord  set  it  home  upon  her  heart,  and  she  cried 
to  him  for  mercy;  and  applied  her  heart  to  the 
Lord,  and  his  faithful  messenger,  saying,  'I  have 
hardened  my  heart  at  many  precious  meetings, 
when  the  Lord  hath  smitten  me;  and  I  have  seen 
plainly,  that  the  Lord  would  have  gathered  me ; 
but  I  said  in  my  heart,  if  I  receive  this,  if  I  give 
up  to  this,  I  must  be  a  Quaker,  and  I  cannot  be 
a  Quaker.  Then  would  I  take  my  heart  from  at- 
tending upon  the  ministration  of  truth,  and  then 
my  heart  became  more  and  more  hard.  What 
shall  I  do/  said  she,  '  that  now  I  may  receive  the 
faithful  sayings  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord?  Oh! 
that  my  heart  were  open;  but  it  is  shut  and 
hard  :  when  shall  I  find  mercy  in  this  state  V 

Sh<i  remained  so  for  some  time,  and  grew 
weaker  and  weaker  in  body;  and  on  the  first  day 
she  took  her  bed  she  was  much  under  the  right- 
eous judgments  of  the  Lord,  and  felt  his  word  in 
her  heart  as  fire.    But  the  Lord  in  judgment  re- 
membered mercy,  and  having  brought  her  very 
low,  he  showed  her  the  child's  state,  which  she 
with  great  delight  desired;  and  indeed  she  be- 
came as  a  little  child,  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven.   Then  did  the  Lord  rend  the  veil,  and 
show    her    his  glory,    and   the  preciousness 
of  his  pure  truth,  and  the  light  shined  out  of 
darkness,  and  in  it  she  saw  light,  and  received 
the  knowledge  of  God;  and  her  heart  was  filled 
with  joy  and  praises  to  the  Lord,  saying,  '  I  am 
well;  1  feel  no  pain.    I  am  fall;  my  cup  runs 
over.    I  am  filled,  as  it  were  with  marrow  and 
E&tnaeB.    I  have  seen  his  glory,  and  tasted  bis 
precious  truth.    How  pure  is  God's  everlasting 
truth  ?    Nothing  so  pure;  and  they  who  indeed 
receive  it  are  made  pure  by  it.    Braised  be  the 
Lord  who  hath  made  me  partaker  of  it,  and 
placed  me  among  his  people.    Oh  !  blessed  God, 
who  hath  -iv«  n  me  cause  to  sing  aloud  of  thy 
praise.'  Many  precious  words  she  spoke  to  several 
I  ersons  who  came  to  visit  her,  to  their  several 
i  Mii(lition«,  showing  to  some,  who  lived  in  plea- 
sure, Ik  r  hands,  saving,  'See  here,  the  Lord  hath 
made  these  bones  bare  for  my  rebellion;  because 
I  would  not  submit  to  his  precious  truth.  He 


hath  brought  me  to  the  dust,  and  I  must  lay 
down  this  body  as  a  sacrifice.  Oh  !  do  not  you 
stand  out,  it  will  cost  you  dear,  if  ever  you  find 
mercy.'  Then  she  would  sing  praises  to  the 
Lord,  and  exhorted  all  speedily  to  embrace  truth, 
and  warned  others  professing  truth,  from  follow- 
ing the  fashions  of  the  world,  crying  to  the  Lord 
to  wash  her  thoroughly.  Some  would  say  to  her, 
'  It  may  be  thou  mayest  recover.'  '  No,  no,'  she 
replied,  <  I  must  lay  down  this  body  for  my  re- 
bellion. In  my  vain  life,  if  any  had  said  I  should 
recover,  it  would  for  a  little  time  seem  to  refresh 
me;  and  if  they  had  said  surely  I  could  not  live 
long,  it  would  cast  me  down;  but  now  I  long  for 
death.  I  must  lay  down  this  body;  for/  said 
she,  '  when  I  received  God's  everlasting  truth, 
I  received  the  sentence  of  death  :'  and  this  she 
was  positive  in  all  along. 

More  sensible  expressions  she  uttered,  which 
I  omit  for  brevity.  About  half  an  hour  before 
her  departure,  she  was  taken  with  a  very  great 
trembling,  and  seemed  to  be  somewhat  troubled  ; 
when  one  near  her  said,  '  What  is  the  matter  ? 
art  thou  in  any  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of 
which  thou  art  made  partaker?'  She  replied, 
'  No,  no ;  that  is  God's  pure  everlasting  truth, 
which  the  people  of  God,  called  Quakers,  are 
made  partakers  of,  and  for  which  they  suffer  ; 
that  is  everlasting,  that  is  the  true  spirit,  and 
their  God  is  my  God  ;  and  although  I  see  it  not 
now  as  I  have  seen  it,  yet  I  bring  in  my  testi- 
mony, that  is  the  truth  shall  abide  for  ever;  that 
is  pure,  and  nothing  that  is  defiled  shall  be  shel- 
tered under  it.  That  is  the  truth  which  en- 
lighteneth  every  man  coming  into  the  world;  the 
little  seed  in  me  is  become  great,  great,  great  I 
Blessed  be  God  who  hath  placed  me  among  hia 
people,  and  I  possess  what  they  possess ;  and 
when  the  faithful  die  as  I  die,  my  portion  will  be 
their  portion ;  and  my  cup  is  full,  it  runs  over.' 
Then  she  breathed  a  little  thicker  for  about  the 
space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  so  without 
groan  or  sigh,  or  the  least  motion,  she  shut  her 
eyes  and  slept.    Glory  to  God  for  ever. 

She  died  at  the  widow  Mary  Forster's  in  that 
called  St.  John's  street,  near  Smithfield,  London, 
in  the  year  1668. — Piety  Promoted. 


We  must  stoop  to  love  men  in  their  infirmi- 
ties; nor  is  it  more  our  duty  than  our  prudence; 
how  else  could  we  hope  quarter  for  our  own, 
which  both  tell  us  of  others  faults,  and  bid  us 
forgive  them ;  for  many  of  them  we  should  not 
suspect  but  from  the  whispers  of  their  parallels 
in  our  own  bosoms;  and  therefore  by  not  for-  I 
giving  them  we  condemn  ourselves.  If  then  we 
would  be  forgiven  by  ourselves  or  others,  we 
must  forgive. — Dr.  Young. 


In  order  to  the  right  conduct  of  our  lives,  we 
must  remember  that  wc  are  not  born  to  please 
ourselves. —  The  Adventurer. 
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TO  THE  FREE  PRODUCE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
FRIENDS. 

In  presenting  their  Annual  Report  to  the  As- 
sociation, the  Managers  would  deem  it  unneces- 
sary to  insist  upon  the  considerations  heretofore 
frequently  urged  in  support  of  the  necessity  and 
the  importance  of  faithfully  maintaining  our  testi- 
mony against  the  iniquitous  system  of  slavery, 
by  abstaining  from  its  products,  as  far  as  our 
necessary  connection  with  the  commerce  of  the 
country  will  admit,  were  it  not  a  fact,  too  glaring 
to  be  overlooked,  and  of  too  much  importance  to 
be  disregarded,  that  many,  both  in  and  out  of  our 
religious  society,  who  are  fully  conscious  of  the 
evils  of  slavery,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  seeing 
a  practicable  and  efficient  remedy  applied,  still 
appear  indisposed  to  afford  their  influence  and 
example  in  support  of  the  free  labor  movement. 

To  us  it  appears  too  clear  to  admit  of  a  doubt, 
or  to  require  illustration,  that  the  whole  system 
of  slavery,  the  foreign  and  international  traffic  in- 
cluded, with  all  their  enormities  and  destruction 
of  life,  owes  its  vitality  to  the  market  for  the 
products  of  servile  toil.  Hence,  the  inference 
appears  undeniable,  that  in  just  such  proportion 
as  we  voluntarily  increase  the  demand  for  those 
products,  we  contribute  our  support  of  the  system, 
and  participate  in  the  guilt;  and  so  far  as  we  con- 
tribute to  replenish  the  market  with  the  results 
of  free  and  compensated  labor,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  extracted  from  the  compulsive  drudgery 
of  slaves,  so  far  we  weaken  the  system  of  slavery, 
and  diminish  the  temptation  to  sustain  it. 

Certainly  the  events  of  the  last  few  months, 
the  undisguised,  as  well  as  more  insidious  attempts 
to  extend  the  area  and  strengthen  the  influence 
of  the  slaveholding  interest — the  Legislation  of 
the  Federal  government  now  trembling  in  the 
balance — and  the  avowed  policy  of  the  Executive 
in  relation  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Cuba, 
furnish  a  very  pathetic  admonition  to  the  advo- 
cates of  justice  and  friends  of  our  race  to  with- 
draw their  support,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  a 
system  so  oppressive  in  its  operations,  so  grasping 
and  insatiable  in  its  demands,  and  so  deleterious 
in  its  results. 

We  have,  however,  the  satisfaction  to  believe 
that  the  number  of  those  who  are  willing  to  mani- 
fest their  abhorrence  of  slavery,  by  abstaining  from 
its  products,  is  rather  increasing  than  diminish- 
ing, especially  among  some  other  denominations 
of  Christians  ;  but  considerable  discouragement 
has  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  supplying  the 
Free  Labor  store,  kept  by  George  W.  Taylor, 
with  the  requisite  variety  of  cotton  fabrics  to  meet 
the  demand.  Hence  has  been  suggested  the 
expediency  of  establishing  a  manufactory  of  cotton 
goods,  to  be  employed  exclusively  upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  free  labor,  and  to  be  connected  with  the 
store.  Our  friend,  George  W.  Taylor,  is  willing 
to  undertake  such  an  establishment,  in  case  an 
amount  of  capital  adequate  to  the  indispensable 
expenditure  can  be  placed  at  his  disposal. 


The  outlines  of  a  plan  for  the  manufacture  of 
free  cotton  fabrics,  with  an  estimate  of  the  funds 
required  for  its  establishment,  will  be  submitted 
by  him  to  the  Association. 

It  appears  highly  probable,  if  not  absolutely 
certain,  that  unless  some  method  can  be  devised 
to  keep  up  a  more  ample  supply  of  the  various 
articles,  of  which  cotton  is  the  principal  ingredi- 
ent, than  has  been  found  practicable  under  ex- 
isting arrangements,  the  attempt  to  keep  up  the 
store  of  free  goods  must  be  abandoned.  Such  a 
result  must  be  greatly  deplored,  and  could  scarce- 
ly fail  to  prove  extremely  discouraging  to  the 
friends  of  the  cause.  The  present,  indeed,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  time  not  to  abandon,  but  to  renew 
our  exertions  to  increase  the  consumption  of  free- 
grown  cotton. 

The  information  recently  thrown  before  the 
public,  respecting  the  cultivation  of  cotton  by  the 
German  settlers  in  Western  Texas,  may  be  hailed 
as  one  of  the  means  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  the 
raw  material;  a  means  provided  to  our  hands, 
without  trouble  or  foresight  on  our  part.  The 
production  of  a  thousand  bales,  untouched  by 
servile  hands,  within  a  small  district  of  that  fertile 
region,  certainly  gives  encouragement  to  the 
belief,  that  with  proper  exertions  a  supply  might 
be  obtained  more  than  equal  to  existing  demands. 

There  is  no  reason  why  free  cotton  fabrics 
may  not  be  supplied  to  the  consumer,  on  as  easy 
terms  as  those  extracted  from  the  labor  of  slaves; 
except  what  arises  from  the  difficulty  and  con- 
sequent expense  of  preserving  the  raw  material 
free  from  mixture  with  slave-grown  cotton,  during 
its  transit  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer ;  and 
this  difficulty  must  diminish  as  the  quantity  pro- 
duced in  any  locality  is  increased.  And  a  fac- 
tory, working  altogether  on  free  cotton,  could  un- 
questionably execute  its  work  as  well  and  as 
cheaply,  as  one  supplied  with  the  slave-grown 
material. 

The  plan  proposed  for  the  manufactory  is, 
that  the  friends  of  the  cause  should  raise,  by 
subscription,  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  machine- 
ry, and  one-half  of  a  year's  supply  of  cotton, 
requiringal together  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars; 
G.  W.  Taylor  to  rent  the  machinery  for  a  sum 
that  will  keep  it  insured  against  loss  by  fire,  set 
aside  yearly  an  adequate  sum  for  needful  repairs 
and  depreciation  by  wear  and  tear,  and  pay  an- 
nually to  contributors  6  per  cent. 

The  cotton  is  also  to  be  kept  insured,  and  to 
be  furnished  to  him  at  cost,  and  all  expenses, 
including  6  per  cent,  per  annum  interest  for  the 
contributors. 

The  fund  to  be  applied  and  guarded  by  one  or 
two  Trustees,  to  be  chosen  by  the  contributors. 

As  it  is  very  important  to  have  the  machinery 
ordered  soon,  and  make  other  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  putting  the  mill  in  working  order,  it 
is  hoped  that  there  will  be  found  friends  of 
the  cause  enough  to  subscribe  the'  required 
amount,  within  a  month  from  this  time.  The 
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money  will  not  be  needed  till  the  machinery  is 
ready  for  delivery,  which  will  not  probably  be 
sooner  than  two  months  after  an  order  shall  be 
diven  for  it.  Address,  Geo.  W.  Taylor,  Box  777 
Post  Office,  Philadelphia. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Samuel  Rhoads,  Sec'y. 

Philadelphia,  Arrw.  18th,  1854. 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  Colonization. 

Mr.  Hunsecker,  from  the  select  committee  to 
whom  was  referred  the  resolution  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  reporting  a  bill  providing  for 
an  appropriation  to  the  Pennsylvania  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  to  be  expended  in  the  removal  of 
free  colored  persons  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
colony  of  Liberia,  in  Africa,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

Your  committee  have  had  the  subject  under 
consideration,  and  in  view  of  its  great  importance 
to  the  happiness  of  the  colored  population  of  this 
Commonwealth,  have  given  it  more  than  ordi- 
nary attention. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  know  what  in- 
ducements Liberia  presents  to  the  statesman  and 
philanthropist,  to  aid  and  urge  the  colored  people 
among  us  to  emigrate  thither,  to  enjoy  civil  and 
social  liberty  and  equality.  Liberia  does  not  con- 
sist, as  some  suppose,  of  arid  plains  and  burning 
sands,  but  of  hills  and  valleys  covered  with  the 
verdure  of  perpetual  spring,  presenting  to  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  as  viewed  from  the  highest 
points  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean,  the 
appearance  of  a  deep  unbroken  forest,  with  hill- 
top rising  above  hill-top  towards  the  vast  in- 
terior. The  country  is  well  watered  by  many 
beautiful  streams,  the  banks  of  some  of  which 
present  encouraging  scenes  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry. 

The  so/7  of  Liberia,  like  that  of  other  countries, 
varies  in  appearance,  quality  and  productiveness. 
There  is,  however,  no  poor  land  in  Liberia,  and 
most  of  it  is  very  rich,  not  surpassed  perhaps  by 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Among  the  numerous  agricultural  products  of 
the  colony,  we  may  specify  as  exportable  articles, 
rice,  coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  arrow-root,  ginger, 
pepper,  all  of  which  can  be  raised  in  quantity  and 
quality,  not  surpassed  by  similar  products  in  any 
other  country.  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  grows 
very  well  on  some  lands,  not  so  well,  however,  as 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  A  great 
variety  of  fruits  grow  luxuriantly  and  plenti- 
fully, some  of  which  arc  the  pine-apple,  lime, 
orange,  papaw,  eoacoa-nut,  tamarind,  the  plan- 
t-un  and  the  banana,  the  former  of  which  is  one 
of  the  bob!  luscious  and  wholesome  fruits  in  the 
ye-.'et:i),l,.  kingdom,  easily  cultivated,  and  afford- 
ing an  excellent  and  nutritions  article  of  food. 
Doine-tini'rd  animals  of  every  necessary  kind, 
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and  in  any  required  number,  may  be  raised  with 
much  less  trouble  and  expense  than  in  this  coun- 
try, such  as  beeves  or  bullocks,  cows,  sheep, 
goats,  swine,  geese,  turkeys,  ducks  and  chickens; 
besides,  numerous  kinds  of  wild  game,  including 
deer  of  several  varieties,  are  very  plentiful ;  also, 
a  variety  of  excellent  fish  abounds  in  the  rivers  ; 
so  that  no  industrious  man  need  apprehend  any 
difficulty  in  gathering  enough  animal  as  well  as 
vegetable  food.  To  the  industrious  agriculturist, 
therefore,  Liberia  offers  an  inviting  home — a 
home  in  which  all  the  necessaries,  and  many  of 
the  luxuries  of  life,  may  be  produced  with  much 
less  labor  than  in  this  country. 

The  climate  of  Liberia  is,  on  the  whole, 
healthful,  pleasant,  and  well  adapted  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  negro.  The  extremes .  of  the 
thermometrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  may  be 
set  down  at  sixty-five  and  ninety  degrees.  The 
average  height  of  the  mercury  during  the  rainy 
season,  is  about  seventy-six,  and  during  the  dry 
season  about  eighty-four  degrees.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  year  is  about  eighty  degrees. 

The  only  recognised  division  of  the  year  into 
seasons  is  the  wet  or  rainy,  and  the  dry  season. 
During  the  half  of  the  year  commencing  with 
May,  much  more  rain  falls  than  during  the  other 
half,  commencing  with  November.  As  a  gene- 
ral rule,  however,  it  may  be  stated  that  some  rain 
falls  during  every  month  in  the  year,  and  in  every 
month  there  is  some  fine,  clear,  pleasant  weather. 

Liberia  is  the  land  of  promise  to  the  black 
man.  During  the  last  thirty  three-years  many 
negroes  have  emigrated  to  Africa  from  all  parts 
of  this  country,  and  have  enjoyed  a  remarkable 
exemption  from  sickness  and  death  ;  their  ag- 
gregate mortality  per  annum  for  the  whole  length 
of  time  being  only  about  five  per  centum,  and 
for  the  last  ten  years  less  than  four  per  centum, 
at  once  demonstrating  their  entire  adaptedness 
to  that  region  and  work. 

Manufactures  in  Africa,  according  to  modern 
improvements,  are  yet  in  their  infancy.  Yet  it 
is  astonishing  what  a  degree  of  ingenuity  the 
natives  display  in  their  numerous  manufactured 
articles — such  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  as  to 
agreeably  surprise  all  who  have  heard  of,  or  been 
privileged  to  behold  their  handiwork.  Iron  ore 
is  found  in  Africa  in  immense  quantities,  and 
from  it  are  made,  by  the  untaught  natives,  va- 
rious ornamental  and  useful  articles,  such  as 
spears,  arrows,  knives,  armlets,  bracelets,  &c. 
They  are  exceedingly  skilful  in  the  tanning  and 
manufacture  of  leather.  Their  mats  for  table  use, 
bags  for  carrying  various  materials,  and  baskets 
of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  are  wrought  with 
tjreat  symmetry  and  beauty  from  sea-grass  and 
the  leaves  of  their  innumerable  and  useful  trees 
and  plants  ;  the  palm  tree,  says  a  traveller,  is 
applied  by  them  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
uses.  ITuts  are  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  its 
fibres  arc  used  for  fishing  tackle,  a  rough  cloth  is 
made  from  the  inner  bark,  the  fruit  is  roasted 
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and  is  excellent,  the  oil  serves  for  butter,  the 
palm  wine  is  a  favorite  drink. 

Your  committee  regret  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  lay  their  hands  upon  any  late  statistics, 
showing  the  aggregate  value  of  the  commerce  of 
Liberia.  There  arrived  from  June  20th  to  Sep- 
tember 30th,  1851,  at  the  port  of  Monrovia, 
twenty-five  ships,  brigs,  schooners,  steam  vessels, 
&c.  ;  and  departed  sixteen.  The  principal  ex- 
ports consist  of  palm  oil,  camwood,  ivory,  and 
Malagetta  pepper.  The  young  Republic,  though 
weak  and  feeble  as  it  now  is,  will  hereafter  direct 
and  control,  to  a  vast  extent,  the  commerce  of 
the  Western  coast  of  Africa ;  the  rich  products 
of  that  immense  tract  of  country  lying  interior  of 
Liberia,  will  find  their  way  out  through  her  ports, 
and  as  the  natives  rise  in  the  scale  of  being,  and 
begin  to  appreciate  the  blessings  and  feel  the 
wants  consequent  on  civilization,  they  will 
through  some  channel  obtain  the  products  and 
manufactures  of  other  countries.  Her  posi- 
tion on  the  coast,  and  her  relation  to  foreign 
nations  necessarily  confer  upon  her  this  advan- 
tage. What  a  market  is  here  opened  for  the 
sale  of  our  manufactures  ?  Who  can  rightly 
calculate  the  amount  of  employment  it%  would 
afford  the  operatives  and  workmen  of  our  own 
land  to  clothe  Africa's  160,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  enormous  trade  which  it  could  af- 
ford us  in  the  luxuries,  and  what  we  consider  the 
necessaries  of  life,  from  its  prolific  tropical  soil  ? 
Commerce  is  the  great  agent  upon  which  all  co- 
lonization must  depend.  It  is  the  civilizer  of 
mankind ;  emigration  is  one  of  its  collaterals,  not 
its  principal  object. 

The  Republic  of  Liberia  now  extends  from 
Shebar  or  Sherbeo  river  on  the  north  west,  lati- 
tude 7  degrees  24  minutes  north,  longitude  12 
degrees  40  minutes  west,  to  Grand  Sestees,  lati- 
tude 4  degrees  41  minutes  north,  longitude  8 
degrees  8  minutes  west  in  a  direct  line.  In  a 
direct  line  its  length  of  sea-coast  is  nearly  four 
*  hundred  miles,  and  its  extent  inland  about  fifty 
miles  on  an  average.  The  Maryland  colony  at 
Gape  Palmas  is  not  at  this  moment  a  part  of  the 
Liberian  Republic,  but  soon  will  be,  when  the 
continuous  coast  under  the  control  of  the  Ame- 
rican colored  emigrants  will  extend  about  five 
hundred  and  twenty  miles.  There  are  twelve 
millions  of  acres  in  the  Liberian  territory,  much 
of  which  is  very  fertile  and  most  is  suscep- 
tible of  profitable  cultivation.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  produce  of  a  cultivated  acre  is 
more  than  enough  to  support  a  man. 

The  population  of  the  African  Commonwealth, 
including  natives,  is  about  two  hundred  thousand 
souls.  There  it  stands,  a  monument  of  the  wisdom 
-  of  its  pioneer  friends  in  America,  populated  and 
governed  by  blacks,  from  its  chief  magistrate 
down  to  the  humblest  officer,  with  churches, 
schools,  good  laws,  the  press,  and  all  the  blessings 
of  civilization.  There  are  few  events,  in  this 
stirring  age,  more  full  of  absorbing  interest  than 
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the  foundation  of  this  independent  nation  of  co- 
lored freemen  among  their  own  race  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  millions  of  people. 

The  face  of  the  country  of  Liberia,  her  soil, 
natural  fertility,  rivers,  natural  scenery,  climate, 
civil  and  social  institutions,  manufactures,  and 
commercial  advantages,  are  such,  that  your  com- 
mittee have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  .the 
young  Republic  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Objects  of  Colonization. 

1st.  To  practically  demonstrate  the  capacity 
of  the  colored  man  for  self-government,  and  for 
independent,  civil  nationality.  This  has  been 
realized  by  the  establishment  and  prosperity  of 
the  Republic  of  Liberia  in  Western  Africa. 

2d.  To  fully  break  up  and  destroy  the  African 
slave  trade.  This,  to  a  great  extent,  has  been 
done,  and  is  still  being  done,  by  planting  and  ex- 
tending social,  civil  and  Christian  colonies  of  free 
colored  people,  from  this  country,  on  the  Western 
coast  of  Africa. 

3d.  To  introduce  civilization  and  Christianity 
into  Africa,  and  thereby  promote  the  redemption 
of  that  vast  continent  and  long  and  deeply  de- 
graded race,  by  the  instrumentality  of  her  own 
exiled  children,  going  there  from  this  country. 
This  missionary  work  of  African  colonization  has 
been  most  efficient  and  successful. 

4th.  To  secure  a  home  for  the  free  colored 
people  of  the  United  States,  where  they  may  pro- 
fess and  enjoy  undisturbed  peace  and  freedom, 
in  the  highest  sense.  This  has  been  accomplished ; 
and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  place  on  earth  to-day 
where  the  colored  man,  in  so  high  and  rich  a  de- 
gree, possesses  and  enjoys  liberty  and  social  pros- 
perity, as  in  the  Republic  of  Liberia. 

5th.  To  present  a  social,  civil  and  moral  argu- 
ment— to  induce  voluntary  emancipation  of  slaves, 
and  secure  their  freedom  and  happiness  in  a  safe 
and  prosperous  country  of  their  own.  And  this 
is  being  most  effectually  realized  by  the  reflex 
influence  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  on  the  hu- 
mane, benevolent  and  Christian  masters  of  slaves 
at  the  South,  in  disposing  them  to  educate  and 
free  their  people,  in  view  of  their  emigration  and 
citizenship  in  that  Republic. 

Its  Fruits. 

1st.  Between  six  and  eight  hundred  miles  of 
sea  coast  of  Western  Africa  have  been  secured 
to  the  Republic  from  the  native  tribes,  and  this 
territory  extending  interior  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  miles. 

2d.  Many  of  the  native  population  have  taken 
the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  government,  while  many- 
tens  of  thousands  have  bound  themselves,  by 
treaty,  wholly  to  abandon  the  slave  trade  and  hu- 
man sacrifice,  and  thus  are  brought  in  contact 
with  and  under  the  influence  of  a  civilized  govern- 
ment and  people. 
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3d.  The  slave  trade  lias  been  permanently,  ex- 
tirpated from  at  least  three  thousand  miles  of  the 
Western  African  coast  ;  from  about  eight  hun- 
dred miles  by  purchase  and  social  redemption, 
and  from  over  two  thousand  miles  by  treaty 
stipulations  ;  and  all  of  this,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  existence  and  influence  of  the  Republic 
of  Liberia. 

C  nclusicn  next  week. 


No  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  own  country ; 
among  strangers  a  man  is  esteemed  according  to 
his  talents  and  virtues ;  his  ancestry  and  kin- 
dred are  matters  of  no  moment,  it  is  even  a  de- 
gree of  merit  to  have  emerged  from  obscurity  j 
but  at  home,  among  kindred  and  acquaintance, 
eminent  qualities  are  regarded  with  a  jealous 
eye.  The  reputation  of  ability,  wisdom,  and  ex- 
alted goodness  is  considered  by  the  less  deserv- 
ing as  a  reproach  to  themselves.  What  is  every 
day  within  our  reach,  we  every  day  neglect. 
What  costs  us  little,  we  lightly  esteem;  difficulty 
and  danger  and  distance  enhance  the  value  of 
every  object  of  pursuit. — Hunter. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  6,  1854. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  on  the  subject  of  an  appropria- 
tion to  aid  in  the  colonization  of  colored  citizens 
of  this  State  in  the  newly  established  government 
of  Liberia,  is  offered  this  week  to  the  readers  of 
the  Review,  because  this  may  possibly  turn  out  to 
be  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  measures,  in 
relation  to  the  colored  race,  to  which  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  hitherto  a  stranger. 

As  an  asylum  for  such  slaves  of  the  South  as 
must  either  emigrate  to  what  is  often  termed  the 
fatherland  of  the  colored  race,  or  spend  their  lives 
in  slavery,  and  as  an  engine  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  African  slave  trade,  the  Editor  can  freely 
accord  to  the  settlement  of  Liberia  his  cordial 
wish  for  its  success  and  prosperity.  It  is  said 
that  among  the  inmates  of  the  Colored  House 
ol  Refuge  there  are  frequent  cases  of  pulmonary 
disease;  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  previous  expo- 
sure, to  whom  a  more  genial  climate  than  ours 
would  probably  afford  a  hopeful  prospect  of  reco- 
very. If  the  civilization  of  Africa  can  be  pro- 
moted, or  the  condition  of  any  portion  of  our 
colored  population  essentially  improved  by  a 
voluntary  emigration  to  that  continent,  the  coloni- 
zation scheme,  directed  and  confined  to  those  ob- 
jects, may  be  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the 
State.  The  plan,  however,  which  has  been  advo- 
cated in  some  States  a  little  further  south,  of  pro- 
ruuuz  the  emigration  of  the  free  colored  inhabit- 
ant-, by  compulsion,  or  by  measures  essentially  1 


compulsive,  is  one  which  it  may  be  fairly 
hoped  the  enlightened  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
will  never  countenance  or  adopt.  A  little  time 
only  has  yet  passed  since  an  effort  was  made,  in 
our  Legislature,  to  introduce  a  law,  similar  in 
principle  to  acts  adopted  in  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing States,  prohibiting,  under  penalties,  the  im- 
migration of  colored  persons,  or  the  employment 
of  such  as  might  come  into  this  State  from 
any  others.  This  measure,  if  adopted,  would 
probably  have  been  made  preliminary  to  some 
enactment  for  the  exclusion  of  those  already  here. 
Against  any  procedure  calculated  or  designed  to 
issue  in  the  exclusion  or  involuntary  emigration 
of  any  class  or  description,  on  account  of  color  or 
parentage,  the  Editor  would  seriously  protest. 

If  the  civilization  of  Africa  is  to  be  effected  by 
the  establishment  of  colonies  on  its  coast,  com- 
posed of  those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  an 
education  in  Europe  or  the  United  States,  expe- 
rience seems  to  have  proved  that  those  colonist3 
must  be  either  wholly  or  partly  of  African  blood. 
The  climate  of  those  parts  of  the  continent  which 
constitute  the  seat  of  the  slave  trade,  appears  to 
interdict  their  occupancy  by  the  white  race.  The 
effect  of  the  climate  upon  the  mixed  races,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  of  pure  African  descent, 
has,  probably,  not  yet  been  conclusively  ascer- 
tained. But  reasoning  from  analogy,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  clearly  ascertained  facts,  we  should  in- 
fer, that  to  those  in  whom  the  European  blood 
predominates,  the  climate  of  the  United  States 
would  be  more  congenial  than  the  African. 

If  we  say,  as  is  sometimes  said,  that  Africa  is 
the  fatherland  of  the  negro,  it  can  hardly  be  as- 
serted of  the  mulatto,  or  the  quadroon,  or  of  those 
numerous  grades  which  are  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  pure  Anglo-Saxon  or  other  European 
races.  If,  then,  the  fatherland  ought  to  be  the 
permanent  residence  of  the  negro  race,  those  less 
dipped  than  the  mulattoes  must  find  their  place 
of  repose  somewhere  else  than  on  the  south  of 
the  Mediterranean. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  THE  MAIL,  AND  POSTAGE  COL- 
LECTED. 

In  the  National  Era  of  the  27th  ult.,  we  find  an 
account  of  the  cost  of  transporting  the  mail,  and 
the  amount  of  postage  collected  in  the  several 
Slates,  in  the  year  ending  in  the  middle  of  1851, 
which  like  almost  every  other  comparison  be- 
tween the  free  and  the  slave  States,  exhibits  the 
superiority  of  the  former.  In  the  sixteen  free 
States,  we  find  the  cost  of  transporting  the  mail 
stated  at  Si, 433,572,  while  the  amount  of  postage 
collected  was  $1. GOG, 837,  or  something  more  than 
three  times  the  expense  of  transporting  the  mail. 
In  the  fifteen  slave  Statos,  though  the  white  popu- 
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lation  there,  to  which  the  correspondence  is 
doubtless  chiefly  confined,  is  less  than  half  what 
it  is  in  the  free,  the  cost  of  transporting  the  mail 
is  $1,477,543,  or  $43,971  more  than  the  former; 
while  the  amount  of  postage  collected  in  these 
States  is  $1,714,159,  leaving  an  excess  over  the 
cost  of  transportation  of  only  $236,616.  Hence 
we  find  the  postage  collected  in  the  States,  leaving 
the  territories  out  of  the  calculation,  exceeds  the 
cost  of  transporting  the  mail  nearly  three  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars,  thirteen-fouiteenths  of 
which  excess  are  furnished  by  the  free  States. 
Why  then  should  the  postage  on  letters  be  en- 
hanced ? 


Married, — On  the  22d  of  3d  mo.  last,  at 
Friends'  Meeting  House,  Hopewell,  Henry  Co., 
Indiana,  Christopher  Morris,  of  Milford  Month- 
ly$  Meeting,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Bell,  of  the  former  place. 

 ,  On  the  20th  ult,  at  Friends'  Meeting 

House,  West  Union,  Morgan  County,  Indiana, 
Edwin  Johnson,  son  of  Ashley  Johnson,  to  Ase- 
nath,  daughter  of  Lot  M.  Hadley,  all  of  that  place. 

 ,  At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Freeport, 

Harrison  Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  21st  ult.,  Eli.wood 
Spencer,  of  Mahaska  Co.,  Iowa,  to  Anna  Ridg- 
way,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Ridgway, 
of  the  former  place. 


Died, — At  his  residence,  Farnham,  Canada  East, 
on  the  13th  ult.,  of  consumption,,  Daniel  B.,  son 
of  Henry  Jewell,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age,  a 
member  of  Farnham  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  3d  of  12th  mo.  last,  Eleanor,  wife 

of  John  Carter,  in  the  24th  year  of  her  age,  amem- 
Ber  of  West  Union  Monthly  Meeting. 


WESTGROVE  BOARDING-SCHOOL, 
FOR  GIRLS. 

{Located  at  old  Westgrove  Meeting-house,  Chester  Co.) 

This  School  will  be  opened  on  the  1st  of  Fifth 
month  next,  and  continue  in  session  20  weeks. 
It  is  designed  to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  young 
women  for  acquiring  economically  a  competent 
English  education.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the 
preservation  of  health,  the  general  cultivation  and 
discipline  of  mind,  and  a  concern  exercised  to 
inculcate  principles  and  habits  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

For  particulars  containing  other  necessary  in- 
formation, apply  to 

Thomas  Conard,  Principal. 
Westgrove  P.  0.,  Chester  county,  Pa. 
Fourth  mo.  29th,  1854. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haverford 
School  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Committee 
Room,  Arch  street  Meeting  House,  on  Second 
day,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  Fifth  month  8th,  1854. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 

4th  mo.  29th,  tf. 


INDIAN  CIVILIZATION. 
A  Friend  and  his  wife  are  wanted  to  reside  at 
Tunessassah,  to  be  engaged  in  managing  the 
Farm  belonging  to  the  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
family. 

Also,  a  well  qualified  Friend  to  teach  the  School. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Joseph  Elkinton,  377  South  2d  St., 
Thomas  Evans,  180  Arch  St. 
Philada.  2d  mo.  11th,  1854. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Term  will  commence  on  Fourth 
day  the  lOlhof  Fifth  month  next.  Applications 
for  admission  may  be  addressed  to  Jonathan  Rich- 
ards, Superintendent,  at  the  School,  or  to 

Charles  Yarnall, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
3d  mo.  25-tf.  39  Market.  St.  Philadelphia 


WANTED. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  Friends'  Es- 
tablishment among  the  Shawnee  Indians,  are  de- 
sirous of  employing  two  young  men  to  labor  on 
the  farm,  (practical  farmers  are  desirable.) — 
They  also  want  to  engage  a  teacher  in  the  School, 
and  a  female  to  assist  in  the  family ;  a  middle 
aged  man  and  his  wife  for  teacher  and  assistant 
in  the  family  would  be  preferable.  Application 
to  be  made  to  Simon  Hadley,  or  John  Hadley,  Jr., 
Sligo,  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  who  will  give  any  in- 
formation necessary.  Friends  of  good  character, 
and  of  religious  experience  are  desirable. 


REPORT    OP    THE    MANAGERS    OF    THE  TRACT 
ASSOCIATION  OP  FRIENDS. 

The  Managers  present  the  following  Report, 
viz.  : 

There  were  on  hand,  Third  mo.  1st., 

1853,  Tracts,        -  -  -  182,831 

And  there  have  been  printed  since,     -  98,120 


Making,        -  -  -  -  280,951 

Of  these  there  have  been  distributed,  96,710 


Leaving  on  hand  on  the  1st  instant,    -  184,241 

Of  the  number  distributed,  there  was  taken  by 
one  Auxiliary,  367 ;  for  the  inmates  of  Moya- 
mensing  Prison,  and  others  in  the  lower  parts  of 
Philadelphia,  1,774  ;  for  the  Eastern  State  Peni- 
tentiary, Almhouses  and  House  of  Refuge,  531 ; 
for  First-day  schools,  the  Borough  of  German- 
town,  and  other  places  within  the  County  of 
Philadelphia,  1,851  ;  among  Universalists,  Infi- 
dels, and  Profane  Swearers,  2,207  ;  in  colored 
schools  and  among  colored  people,  667  ;  at  soup- 
houses,  350.  200  were  taken  by  two  Presby- 
terian Clergymen  ;  720  by  the  Young  Men's 
Home  Missionary  Society  ;  300  were  placed  in 
public  schools  j  and  100  were  given  to  boys  col- 
lected at  the  corners  of  streets.  800  were  dis- 
tributed in  Hotels,  and  435  in  private  families  ; 
300  on  ships  and  Ocean  steamers  ;  200  were 
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granted  for  the  use  of  the  Arctic  Expedition ; 
and  there  were  taken  for  general  distribution, 
principally  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
19,G58.  190  were  for  West-town  Boarding 
School ;  601  were  for  Libraries  among  Friends 
at  "Westchester,  Plymouth,  Moorestown  and 
Woodbury.  For  the  supply  of  schools  and  other 
purposes  in  Chester,  Delaware,  Bucks,  Susque- 
hanna, and  other  counties  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 3,402  ;  at  Cape  Island,  and  other  places 
on  the  sea-shore,  in  the  Pines,  and  elsewhere  in 
New  Jersey,  3,638  ;  among  passengers  on  steam- 
boats and  railroad  cars  in  different  States,  754  ; 
for  New  England,  without  designating  particular 
States,  785. 

401  were  taken  by  a  Peace  Society  in  Boston; 
342  were  for  the  State  of  Maine  ;  375  for  Ver- 
mont and  Cauada  West ;  for  iNew  York  City  and 
State,  3,855  ;  State  of  Delaware,  730  ;  District 
of  Columbia,  170  ;  for  First-day  schools,  &c.  in 
Virginia,  556;  1,751  in  Maryland;  1,000  in 
North  Carolina  ;  2,115  in  Ohio  ;  Indiana,  1,010 ; 
Iowa,  500  ;  and  for  the  Western  country,  in- 
cluding Missouri,  376. 

20,616  were  taken  for  distribution  by  the  Cen- 
tral Book  Committee  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting ; 
and  300  were  for  a  school  in  the  Island  of 
Jamaica. 

17,270  were  sold  ;  and  of  the  destination  of 
1,659  no  record  has  been  made. 

One  new  Tract,  entitled,  "  A  Proper  use  of 
Riches,  exemplified  in  the  life  of  Richard  Rey- 
nolds," has  been  added  to  the  series  since  last 
report. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  edition  of  7,575 
Moral  Almanacs  printed  for  the  present  year  has 
been  disposed  of,  there  remaining  on  hand  but 
125  on  the  1st  instant.  The  inmates  of  the 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  Moyamensing  Prison, 
and  the  scholars  attending  the  evening  schools 
for  adult  colored  persons  in  this  city,  were  gra- 
tuitously supplied  with  copies  of  our  Almanac. 
Aud  S55  of  the  surplus  stock  of  previous  years, 
have  been  distributed  as  Tracts. 

ni?03  ,SuI^t  Readers,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  and 
1,9  <  9  of  our  Series  of  Juvenile  Books,  comprising 
19  vane-ties,  have  been  disposed  of;  leaving  on 
hand  of  the  former,  1,147,  and  16,098  of  the 
latter  ready  for  sale. 

Matter  for  one  other  small  book,  composed  of 
Short  Biographical  Sketches,  has  been  prepared. 

The  Managers  have  also  been  engaged  in  pre- 
paring for  publication,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
book,  a  condensed  account  of  the  life  and  reli- 
gious services  of  that  eminent  minister  of  the 
<iospel,  the  late  Sarah  LynesGrubb. 
Our  Treasurer  has  received  donations 

and  sul,<,.npti,„iS  t„  the  amount  of  $5 10  62 
iTutu  sal.-s  of  books,  &«..,      -  .    544  34 
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The  expenditures  for  printing,  paper, 
binding,  &c,  including  a  balance  due 
the  Treasurer  of  $5  24,  have  been,    988  59 

And  there  was  a  balance  in  his  hands 
due  the  Association,  on  the  1st  in- 
stant, of,    -  -  -  -     96  37 

$1084  96 


Since  the  close  of  our  fiscal  year,  the  Treasurer 
has  received  the  sum  of  $500,  a  legacy  from  our 
late  friend  Margaret  Sheppard,  which  we  have 
directed  to  be  invested  on  behalf  of  the  Asso- 
ciation . 

Although  we  have  not  often  the  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  effect  produced  on  the  minds  of 
individuals  by  the  perusal  of  our  publications, 
we  are  nevertheless  encouraged  to  persevere  in 
their  circulation,  believing  they  have  been  of  real 
advantage  to  many. 

Signed  by  direction,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Managers, 

Joseph  Walton,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Third  mo.  15,  1854. 


friends'  asylum,  near  frankford. 

The  period  has  again  arrived  when  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  Superintendent,  in  compliance 
with  the  rules  of  the  Institution,  to  present  to 
the  Managers  his  Annual  Report. 

On  the  1st  of  Third  month,  1853,  there  were 
fifty-six  patients  remaining  in  the  Asylum  ;  since 
which  time  forty  have  been  received — making 
ninety-six  in  all,  who  have  been  under  care  du- 
ring the  past  twelve  months.  The  largest  num-» 
ber  on  the  list  at  any  time  was  sixty-two ;  the 
lowest  fifty-two ;  and  the  monthly  average  was 
fifty-eight  and  four-twelfths.  There  has  been 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  time  throughout  the 
year,  that  one  or  both  sides  of  the  House  have- 
not  been  as  fully  occupied,  as  was  consistent  with 
the  comfort  of  the  inmates.  During  the  past 
three  months,  every  room  in  the  female  wards 
has  been  constantly  occupied,  and  a  number 
have  also  been  furnished  with  comfortable  tem- 
porary accommodations  elsewhere. 

The  number  of  patients  who  have  received 
the  benefits  of  the  Asylum  since  the  date  of  the 
last  Annual  Report,  is  greater  by  sixteen,  than 
during  the  year  previous.  Rather  more  than 
one-half,  (which  is  about  the  usual  proportion  of 
recent  cases  received  into  our  Hospitals),  have 
been  cases  of  less  than  one  year's  duration.  Of 
these,  we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a 
large  proportion  leave  the  Institution,  restored 
to  the  full  possession  of  their  mental  faculties. 
Among  the  patients  who  have  long  been  afflicted 
with  Insanity,  as  well  as  those  of  more  recent 
date,  we  have  had  a  number  of  cases  of  much  in- 
terest, to  wdiom  the  benefits  of  the  Institution 
have  been  strikingly  apparent ;  two  of  whom, 
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contrary  to  our  expectations,  have  been  restored 
to  the  invaluable  gift  of  reason. 

The  Managers  will  also  doubtless  recollect  the 
case  of  a  female  member  of  a  highly  respectable 
family,  whose  friends,  from  a  mistaken  motive  of 
kindness,  had  kept  her  at  home  for  thirty  years, 
during  which  time  she  had  been  insane.  For 
many  years  she  had  not  left  her  room,  and  from 
want  of  exercise  had  nearly  lost  the  use  of  her 
limbs,  so  that  she  was  in  a  helpless  condition 
when  brought  to  the  Asylum.  Happily,  her 
friends  were  able  and  willing  to  furnish  every 
thing  that  could  be  required  for  her  comfort  and 
improvement,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
by  persevering  efforts  to  induce  her  to  use  exer- 
cise, she  was  able  to  take  daily  walks  through 
the  grounds,  and  was  so  far  improved  in  every 
respect,  that  she  could  associate  with  her  fellow- 
patients,  and  take  manifest  pleasure  in  their  socie- 
ty. They  will  also  recollect  the  cases  of  three 
sisters  who  were  brought  to  the  Asylum  on  the 
same  day,  two  of  them  having  been  insane  for 
many  years,  the  other  being  a  case  of  recent  oc- 
currence. The  latter  has  recovered,  and  the  for- 
mer have  so  far  improved  as  to  conduct  them- 
selves with  propriety,  and  to  spend  the  time  use- 
fully and  agreeably  to  themselves,  which  former- 
ly was  passed,  at  best,  in  discontented  idleness. 

The  above  are  encouraging  instances  of  what 
may  be  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  some 
who  may  be  considered  hopelessly  insane,  and 
are  mentioned  here,  because  the  wants  of  this 
class  are  still  very  imperfectly  understood.  There 
are  hundreds  of  patients  of  this  description  in 
our  country,  who  are  greatly  in  need  of  Hospital 
accommodations;  and  it  is  surely  a  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  them  a  home,  out  of  the  reach  of  want 
or  oppression. 

Seven  new  cases  were  under  treatment  at  the 
time  of  the  last  Annual  Report,  and  twenty-three 
have  been  received  since.  Of  these  last,  howev- 
er, four  were  of  patients  who  were  affected  with 
severe  physical  disease,  which  terminated  fatally 
shortly  after  their  admission,  and  three  were  re- 
moved by  their  friends  before  sufficient  time  had 
been  allowed  to  test  the  effects  of  their  treatment, 
leaving  twenty-three,  who,  during  the  course  of 
the  year,  have  been  subjected  to  an  uninterrupt- 
ed course  of  curative  treatment.  Of  this  number, 
thirteen  have  been  discharged,  twelve  of  whom 
were  restored,  and  one  was  much  improved,  and 
ten  remain;  three  of  whom  are  restored,  one  is  con- 
valescent, and  six  are  more  or  less  improved  and 
present  favorable  indications  of  recovery.  Thir- 
teen cases  of  more  than  one  year's  duration  have 
been  under  special  curative  treatment ;  of  whom 
five  were  restored,  three  were  improved,  and  five 
are  stationary.  Among  the  patients  of  the  lat- 
ter class  is  a  young  man  who,  for  five  years  and 
a  half,  has  been  an  inmate  of  the  Institution,  the 
greater  part  of  which  time  was  passed  in  a  most 
distressed  condition  of  apparently  hopeless  insan- 
ity.   About  a  year  ago  he  began  to  improve,  his 


excitement  gradually  subsiding  until  he  gained 
sufficient  control  over  himself  to  engage  in  the 
occupation  of  drawing.  At  present  he  is  quite 
free  from  any  manifestation  of  insanity,  is  active 
and  industrious  in  his  habits,  and  there  appears 
every  reason  to  anticipate  his  permanent  recove- 
ry, the  only  remains  of  his  former  disease  being 
an  irritable  condition  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  it  will  require  time  to  remove,  before  he 
will  be  able,  with  safety,  to  leave  the  sheltering 
roof  of  an  asylum.  Another  case  of  recovery 
worthy  of  particular  notice,  is  that  of  a  middle 
aged  man,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  who,  for  about 
twelve  years,  had  been  a  constant  source  of  anx- 
iety and  distress  to  his  friends.  He  was  under 
treatment  for  nearly  a  year  before  any  signs  of 
improvement  were  manifested,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  was  induced  to  take  a  part  in  the 
labor  of  the  patients  in  the  garden.  He  soon  be- 
gan to  improve  and  to  show  a  desire  for  regular 
employment.  He  was  then  taken  to  the  carpen- 
ter's shop,  and  work  put  into  his  hands  which 
he  took  pride  in  doing  in  the  best  manner.  Af- 
ter a  period  of  probation,  he  was  regularly  dis- 
charged, and  has  now  been  employed,  for  nearly 
a  year  as  carpenter  to  the  Institution ;  is  active, 
industrious,  and  rational,  earning  for  himself  a 
respectable  living,  and  is  altogether  a  very  valu- 
able member  of  our  Asylum  community. 

The  general  health  of  the  family  has  been  ex- 
cellent during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Not- 
withstanding the  continuance  of  hot  weather  last 
year  long  beyond  the  period  to  which  it  usually 
extends,  there  was  no  prevalence  of  diarrhoea  or 
other  affections  of  a  like  character,  and  the  pa- 
tients and  all  others,  with  one  exception,  were 
free  from  fevers  of  any  kind.  During  the  last 
winter  months,  there  has  been  observed  among 
some  of  our  old  residents,  a  tendency  to  depres- 
sion of  the  vital  powers,  manifested  by  a  feeble 
ciroulation  and  impaired  appetite  and  digestion, 
requiring  the  liberal  use  of  tonics. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  the  finances 
of  the  Institution  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
Its  income  from  the  board  of  patients  has  been 
nearly  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  expenditures,  in- 
cluding a  considerable  amount  laid  out  for  various 
improvements. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  pursued  towards 
our  inmates  the  same  system  of  moral  treatment 
that  has  been  fully  described  in  former  Reports, 
and  embracing  the  various  means  calculated  to 
relieve  them  as  much  as  possible  from  the  bur- 
den of  idleness,  and  to  promote  cheerfulness  and 
contentment  among  them.  The  convalescent 
and  curable  of  both  sexes  have  made  free  use  of 
the  Library  and  the  means  therein  provided  for 
their  entertainment.  Exhibitions  with  the  Magic 
Lantern  have  been  frequently  given  during  the 
winter,  affording  to  all  classes  of  our  patients  a 
means  of  enjoyment  much  prized  by  them.  A 
neat  collection  of  thirty  volumes  of  books  has 
been  purchased,  intended  to  form  the  commence- 
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ment  of  a  library  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  fe- 
male patients,  to  be  kept  in  their  parlor,  where 
they  can  at  all  times  have  access  to  it.  These 
books  have  been  selected  with  a  view  to  the 
tastes  of  the  class  for  whom  they  are  designed,  be- 
ing principally  the  works  of  female  authors,  or  con- 
taining the  lives  of  women  noted  in  history.  The 
benefits  of  occupations  have  been  fully  shared  by 
the  male  patients  in  the  care  of  the  walks,  gar- 
den and  grounds,  and  in  labor  on  the  farm ;  and 
by  the  females  in  needle-work,  netting,  and 
other  more  active  and  congenial  occupations.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  ,  the  pa- 
tients of  both  sexes  are  collected  in  their  respec- 
tive day-rooms,  and  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures is  read  to  them.  Nearly  all  of  the  patients 
attend  these  readings,  and  many  are  undoubtedly 
benefited  thereby.  To  those  who  are  capable 
of  appreciating  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse, 
occasional  opportunities  have  been  afforded  du- 
ring the  winter  evenings  of  meeting  together  in 
the  Matron's  parlor,  and  passing  the  time  in 
conversation.  A  number  also  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  taking  their  meals  with  the  officers ;  and  these 
occasions  have  not  only  been  a  source  of  gratifi- 
cation to  the  patients,  but  their  company  has 
been  au  agreeable  addition  to  the  family  circle. 

The  advantages  of  a  mild  system  of  treatment, 
carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  attendants,  have  been  evi- 
dent in  the  good  order  and  contentment  that  have 
beeu  generally  prevalent  among  our  inmates,  and 
the  almost  entire  disuse  of  mechanical  restraint. 
We  have  never  considered  it  necessary  or  expe- 
dient to  adopt  a  dress  of  any  peculiar  form  or  ma- 
terials. 

During  the  last  twelve  years  ending  with  1853, 
four  hundred  and  twenty-one  patients  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Asylum  ;  many  of  whom  have 
been  received  at  a  charge  considerably  below  the 
cost  of  maintaining  them.  Some  of  these  belong 
to  a  class  who  are  able,  whilst  in  health,  to  main- 
tain themselves,  but  who,  when  visited  by  a  dis- 
ease which  not  only  increases  their  necessities, 
but  may  also  cut  off  the  source  from  whence  these 
necessities  are  supplied,  arc  placed  in  circumstan- 
ces of  a  peculiarly  distressing  nature.  Instances 
are  known  to  us,  where  families  so  situated  have 
made  great  exertions  in  order  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  their  relatives  in  the  Asylum, 
daring  the  period  necessary  to  effect  their  resto- 
ration. To  this  class  the  Institution  hasextend- 
'■'1  iN  benefits  according  to  its  ability,  but  is  fre- 
quently obliged  to  reject  applicants  in  conse- 
'in.  nee  of  being  unable  to  receive  them  at  a 
oharge  that  would  come  within  their  limited 
means.  If  it  were  in  receipt  of  the  income  from 
a  turn],  such  as  many  similar  Institutions  possess, 
that  could  |,e  applied  towards  paying  a  portion 
or  the  whole  of  the  board  of  patients  of  this  de- 
scription, its  benefits  might  be  much  more  exten- 
sively conferred  to  them  than  at  present. 

The  great  increase  of  Institutions  for  the  In- 


sane throughout  the  country,  has  lead  to  the  in- 
quiry whether  insanity  has  increased  in  a  more- 
rapid  ratio  than  that  of  the  population.  This  is 
a  question  which  cannot  at  present,  perhaps,  be 
answered  satisfactorily,  but  it  may  be  well  to  look 
to  surrounding  circumstances,  if  perchance,  we 
may  discover  in  them  any  reason  to  fear  that  the 
affirmative  of  the  question  may  be  true.  In  the 
statistics  of  Institutions  for  the  Insane,  we  find 
prominently  exhibited  as  causes  of  the  disease, 
domestic  trouble,  loss  of  property,  grief,  anxiety 
and  disappointments  of  various  kinds.  The  value, 
however,  to  be  attached  to  these  statistics  is  les- 
sened from  the  fact,  that  they  only  refer  to  the 
circumstances  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  im- 
mediate agents  in  producing  the  attack,  while 
they  take  no  note  of  the  antecedents,  which  for 
a  long  time  may  have  been  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  disease.  I  believe  the  instances  are  rare, 
in  which  insanity  is  produced  suddenly  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  individual  by  any  of  these  causes, 
but  that  previously  to  the  attack  there  has  been, 
in  most  cases,  some  deviation  from  a  healthy 
condition  of  body  and  mind,  which  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the  predispo- 
sing causes  of  the  disease.  A  fruitful  source  of 
insanity  is  the  neglect  of  that  kind  of  training 
which,  at  the  period  when  the  mind  is  most  ca- 
pable of  receiving  them,  aims  at  the  inculcation 
of  those  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  and 
the  formation  of  those  habits  of  self-control, 
which  are  the  surest  safeguards  against  the  evils 
of  life.  How  often  do  we  see  children  indulged 
by  their  parents  in  every  whim  and  caprice,  or 
permitted  to  follow  their  own  inclinations  until 
their  self-will  gains  such  an  ascendancy,  that  fi- 
nally the  restraints,  not  less  of  moral  principle 
than  of  parental  authority,  are  entirely  set  aside. 
Many  are  the  young  persons  who  thus  enter  upon 
the  world,  guided  by  no  law,  save  that  of  their 
own  perverse  wills,  or  with  tempers  so  vitiated 
by  indulgence,  that  they  are  but  poorly  prepared 
to  bear  with  fortitude,  the  adverse  circumstances 
they  may  encounter.  These  evils  are  greatly 
augmented  by  the  reading  of  works  of  fiction — 
often  of  a  positively  immoral  tendency — by  which 
the  imagination  is  fostered  at  the  expense  of  the 
reason  and  judgment,  and  the  sentiments  and 
passions  stimulated  to  undue  activity.  False  ideas 
of  men  and  things  are  thus  engendered,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  individuals  thus  placed  in  a 
kind  of  opposition  to  the  realities  about  them, 
become  suspicious  and  misanthropic,  and  often 
fall  victims  to  insanity.  Of  somewhat  similar 
character  is  the  neglect  of  training  the  young  to 
habits  of  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  some  occupa- 
tion by  which  they  may  be  able,  without  undue 
care  and  anxiety,  to  provide  for  themselves  a 
maintainance,  and  secure  a  respectable  position 
in  society.  How  many  young  men  are  there 
whose  parents,  desiring  for  them, some  easier  way 
than  what  they  have  themselves  walked  in,  send 
them  from  the  work-shop  or  the  farm  to  throng 
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the  various  professions,  in  the  delusive  hope  that 
they  will  thus  be  able  to  earn  their  bread  without 
the  sweat  of  their  face.  How  large  a  number  of 
these  are  sure  to  meet  with  disappointment ;  and 
becoming  disheartened  and  dispirited,  lose  the 
mental  and. physical  energy  they  once  possessed, 
and  fall  into  a  state  of  hypochondriasis  or  melan- 
choly ;  or,  if  successful,  how  many  are  induced 
by  the  desire  for  wealth  or  pre-eminence,  and  in 
the  excitement  resulting  from  the  fluctuations  of 
trade,  to  over-task  their  brain,  until  worn  out  by 
excessive  and  long  continued  application,  this  or- 
gan becomes  incurably  or  fatally  diseased.  These 
results  are  hastened  by  the  neglect  of  those  means 
by  which  the  over-tasked  system  might  be 
enabled  to  recover  its  energies,  and  by  modes  of 
living  which  have,  moreover,  a  positively  injuri- 
ous effect  upon  the  physical  health.  Exercise 
and  proper  relaxation  are  seldom  thought  of ; 
meals  are  taken  hurriedly  and  at  irregular  hours, 
or,  occasionally,  are  omitted  entirely;  or  stimula- 
ting and  indigestible  food  is  indulged  in,  until  the 
stomach  and  digestive  organs  are  thrown  into  a 
diseased  condition,  which,  reacting  on  the  al- 
ready sensitive  and  irritable  cerebral  organs,  is 
frequently  the  exciting  cause  of  an  attack  of  in- 
sanity. The  history  of  cases  which  have  been 
sent  to  the  Asylum  within  the  last  few  years, 
shows  an  increasing  number  of  patients,  who  are 
rendered  insane  by  the  causes  which  have  been 
thus  briefly  depicted,  and  as  they  are  in  great 
measure  within  control,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  warnirjg  which  they  afford  may  not  be  in 
vain. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  attendants  and  others  gene- 
rally, who  have  been  employed  in  the  various  du- 
ties of  the  establishment,  has  been  highly  satis- 
factory, and  that  a  general  feeling  of  harmony 
has  pervaded  the  household.  This  can,  indeed, 
scarcely  fail  to  be  the  case  where  all  are  duly  sensi- 
ble of  their  responsibilities,  and  are  united  under 
a  system  which  acknowledges  the  direction  of  a 
single  head.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Matron  for 
valuable  services  in  the  supervision  of  the  domes- 
tic department,  and  in  the  care  of  the  female  pa- 
tients. The  devotion  of  the  attendants  to  their 
<  harge,  and  the  readiness  with  which,  when  oc- 
casion required,  they  have  sacrificed  the  hours 
usually  devoted  to  rest,  in  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  the  sick  and  suffering,  have  been  truly 
commendable.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  those 
friends  of  the  Institution  who  have  kindly  aided 
us  with  donations  for  various  purposes,  especial- 
ly for  entertainments  furnished  the  inmates, 
which  contributed  so  largely  to  their  gratifica- 
tion, and  for  an  elegant  volume  of  Geological  .Re- 
ports for  the  Library. 

Relying  on  the  protecting  care  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, which  we  gratefully  acknowledge  to  have 
been  extended  over  us  in  the  past,  we  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  another  year  in  the  hope  that  the 


Asylum  may  continue  to  be  an  instrument  of 
blessing  to  the  afflicted. 

J.  H.  WoRTHINGTON, 

Physician  and  Superintendent. 

Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  \ 
JPhilada.,  Third  mo.  1st,  1854.  ) 


TRAITS  AND  STORIES  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS. 

I  have  always  been  interested  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  any  one  who  could  tell  me  anything  about 
the  Huguenots ;  and,  little  by  little,  I  have  picked 
up  many  fragments  of  information  respecting 
them.  I  will  just  recur  to  the  well-known  fact 
that,  five  years  after  Henry  the  Fourth's  formal 
abjuration  of  the  Protestant  faith,  in  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three,  he  secured  to  the  French 
Protestants  their  religious  liberty  by  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  His  unworthy  son,  however,  Loui'b 
the  Thirteenth,  refused  them  the  priviliges  which, 
had  been  granted  to  them  by  this  act;  and,  when 
reminded  of  the  claims  they  had,  if  the  promises 
of  Henry  the  Third  and  Henry  the  Fourth  were 
to  be  regarded,  he  answered  that  "  the  firsi- 
named  monarch  feared  them,  and  the  latter  loved 
them  ;•  but  he  neither  feared  nor  loved  them." 
The  extermination  of  the  Huguenots  was  a  fa- 
vorite project  with  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  it 
was  at  his  instigation  that  the  second  siege  of 
Rochelle  was  undertaken — known  even  to  the 
most  careless  student  of  History  for  the  horrors 
of  famine  which  the  besieged  endured.  Yeans 
— long  years  of  suffering — gone  by,  a  village 
sprang  up,  not  twenty  miles  from  New  York,  and 
the  name  of  that  village  was  New  Rochelle;  and 
the  old  men  told  with  tears  of  the  sufferings  their 
parents  had  undergone  when  they  were  little 
children,  far  away  across  the  sea,  in  the  "  plea- 
sant" land  of  France. 

Richelieu  was  otherwise  occupied  after  this 
second  siege  of  Rochelle,  and  had  to  put  his 
schemes  for  the  extermination  of  the  Huguenots 
on  one  side.  So  they  lived  in  a  kind  of  trembling 
uncertain  peace  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Thirteenth.  But  they  strove  to 
avert  persecution  by  untiring  submission.  It  was 

*In  the  memoirs  of  Henry  the  Great,  we  find  the 
following  notice  of  the  origin  of  the  term  Hugutnot : 

"In  speaking  of  the  Protestants,  French  historians 
represent  them  as  the  offsprings  of  treason  and  re- 
bellion ;  while  the  term  Huguenot  is  incessantly  dis- 
seminated throughout  their  writings.  This  denomi- 
nation is  said  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  a  sup- 
posed mischievous  sprite  or  hobgoblin  called  Hugo, 
and  vulgarly  reported  to  have  strolled  through  the 
streets  of  towns  at  the  dead  of  the  night  for  evil  poly- 
poses ;  wherefore,  as  the  Reformers, to  ensure  personal 
safety,  found  themselves  compelled  to  assemble  se- 
cretly and  in  darkness,  they  were  honored  by  the 
Catholics  with  the  term  Huguenots,  or  offsprings  of  th« 
demon  Hugo."    Vol.  I.  p.  74. 

The  term  Quakers,  by  which  the  Society  of  Friends 
are  generally  designated,  was  given,  as  is  well  known, 
in  contempt.  This  term  has  been  attached  to  the  So- 
ciety in  most,  if  not  all  places  where  Friends  have 
become  located.  The  term  Huguenot,  however,  has 
been  limited  in  great  measure  to  France. 
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not  until  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  that 
the  Huguenots  of  the  south  of  France  resolved 
to  profess  their  religion,  and  refuse  any  longer 
to  be  registered  among  those  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic faith;  to  be  martyrs,  rather  than  apostates 
or  hypocrites.  On  an  appointed  Sabbath,  the  old 
deserted  Huguenot  churches  were  re-opened; 
nay,  those  in  ruins,  of  which  but  a  few  stones 
remained  were  peopled  with  attentive  hearers, 
listening  to  the  word  of  God  as  preached  by  re- 
formed ministers.  Languedoc,  Cevennes,  Dau- 
phigny,  seemed  alive  with  Huguenots. 

Dragonnadcs  took  place,  and  cruelties  were 
perpetrated,  which  it  is  as  well,  for  the  honor  of 
human  nature,  should  be  forgotten.  Twenty-four 
thousand  conversions  were  announced  to  Le 
Grand  Louis,  who  fully  believed  in  them.  The 
more  far-seeing  Madame  de  Maintenon  hinted  at 
her  doubts  in  the  famous  speech,  "Even  if  the 
fathers  are  hypocrites,  the  children  will  be  Ca- 
tholics." 

And  then  came  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  A  multitude  of  weak  reasons  were 
alleged,  as  is  generally  the  case  where  there  is 
not  one  that  is  really  good,  or  presentable  :  such 
as  that  the  Edict  was  never  meant  to  be  perpetual; 
that  (by  the  blessing  of  Heaven  and  the  dragon- 
nades)  the  Huguenots  had  returned  to  the  true 
faith,  therefore  the  Edict  was  useless — a  mere 
matter  of  form,  &c,  &c. 

Every  Huguenot  place  of  worship  was  to  be 
destroyed  ;  every  minister  who  refused  to  con- 
form was  to  be  sent  to  the  Hopitaux  des  Forcats 
at  Marseilles  and  at  Valence.  If  he  had  been 
noted  for  his  zeal,  he  was  to  be  considered  "  ob- 
stinate," and  sent  to  slavery  for  life  in  such  of 
the  West  India  islands  as  belonged  to  the 
French.  The  children  of  Huguenot  parents 
were  to  be  taken  from  them  by  force,  and  edu- 
cated by  the  Roman  Catholic  monks  or  nuns. 
These  are  but  few  of  the  enactments  contained 
in  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

And  now  conic  in  some  of  the  traditions  which 
I  have  heard  and  collected. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  descendant  from  some  of 
the  Huguenots  who  succeeded  in  emigrating  to 
England,  has  told  me  the  following  particulars 
of  her  grcat-grcat-grandmother's  escape.  This 
lady's  father  was  a  Norman  farmer,  or  rather 
small  landed  proprietor.  1 1  is  name  was  Lefebvre; 
be  had  two  sons,  grown  men,  stout  and  true; 
able  to  protect  themselves  and  choose  their  own 
line  of  conduct.  But  he  had  also  one  little 
•  daughter,  Magdalen,  the  child  of  his  old  age, 
ami  tin:  darling  of  his  house.  His  small  estate 
w.i?  far  away  from  any  large  town,  with  its  corn 
fields  and  orchards  surrounding  the  old  ancestral 
lmuse.  There  was  plenty  always  in  it;  and 
though  the  wile  was  an  invalid,  there  wasalways 
n  i'  •  1>-  iTulncss  present,  to  give  a  charm  to 
the  abundance. 

The  family  Lefebvre  lived  almost  entirely  on 
the  produce  of  the  estate,  aud  had  little  need  for 
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much  communication  with  their  nearest  neigh- 
bors, with  whom,  however,  as  kindly,  well- 
meaning  people,  they  were  on  good  terms, 
although  they  differed  in  their  religion.  In  the 
eventful  year  of  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-five, 
Lefebvre  remained  ignorant  for  many  days  of  that 
Revocation  which  was  stirring  the  whole  souls  of 
his  co-religionists.  But  there  was  to  be  a  cattle 
fair  at  Avranches,  and  he  needed  a  barren'  cow 
to  fatten  up  and  salt  for  the  winter's  provision. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  fair,  in  the  great  place 
before  the  cathedral  in  Avranches,  he  was  struck 
with  the  absence  of  many  of  those  who  were 
united  to  him  by  the  bond  of  their  common  per- 
secuted religion ;  and  on  the  faces  of  the  Hu- 
guenot farmers  who  were  there,  was  an  expres- 
sion of  gloom  and  sadness.  In  answer  to  his  in- 
quiries, he  learnt  for  the  first  time  of  the  Bevo- 
cation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  and  his  son 
could  sacrifice  anything — would  be  proud,-  of 
martyrdom  if  need  were — but  the  clause  which 
cut  him  to  the  heart,  was  that  which  threatened 
that  his  pretty,  innocent,  sweet  Magdalen  might 
be  taken  from  him  and  consigned  to  the  teach- 
ings of  a  convent.  A  convent,  to  the  Huguenots, 
implied  a  place  of  dissolute  morals,  as  well  as  of 
idolatrous  doctrine. 

Poor  farmer  Lefebvre  thought  no  more  of  the 
cow  he  went  to  purchase  ;  the  life  and  death — 
nay,  the  salvation — of  his  darling,  seemed  to 
him  to  depend  on  the  speed  with  which  he  could 
reach  his  home  and  take  measures  for  her  safety. 
What  these  were  to  be  he  could  not  tell  in  this 
moment  of  bewildered  terror;  for,  even  while  he 
watched  the  stable-boy  at  the  inn  arranging  his 
horse's  gear  without  daring  to  help  him — for 
fear  his  early  departure  and  undue  haste  might 
excite  suspicion  in  the  malignant  faces  he  saw 
gathering  about  him — even  while  he  trembled 
with  impatience,  his  daughter  might  be  carried 
away  out  of  his  sight  for  ever.  He  mounted  and 
spurred  the  old  horse ;  but  the  road  was  hilly, 
and  the  steed  had  not  had  his  accustomed  rest; 
and  was  poorly  fed,  according  to  the  habit  of  the 
country;  aud,  at  last,  he  almost  stood  still  at  the 
foot  of  every  piece  of  rising  ground  Farmer 
Lefebvre  dismounted,  and  ran  by  the  horse's 
side  up  every  hill,  pulling  him  along,  and  en- 
couraging his  flagging  speed  by  every  conceiv- 
able noise,  meant  to  be  cheerful,  though  the 
tears  were  fast  running  down  the  old  man's 
cheeks.  He  was  almost  sick  with  the  revulsion  of 
his  fears,  when  he  saw  Magdalen  sitting  out  in 
the  sun,  playing  with  the  "  fromages  "  of  the 
mallow-plant,  which  are  such  a  delight  to  Nor- 
man children.  He  got  off  his  horse,  which  found 
its  accustomed  way  into  the  stable.  He  kissed 
.Magdalen  over  and  over  again,  the  tears  coining 
down  his  checks  like  rain.  And  then  he  went 
in  to  tell  his  wife — his  poor  invalid  wife.  She 
received  the  news  more  tranquilly  than  he  had 
done.  Long  illness  had  deadened  the  jojs  and 
El  bis  of  this  world  to  her.  She  could  even  think 
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and  suggest.  "  That  night  a  fishing-smack  was 
to  sail  from  Granville  to  the  Channel  Islands. 
Some  of  the  people  who  had  called  at  the  Lefebvre 
farm,  on  their  way  to  Avranches,  had  told  her  of 
ventures  they  were  making,  in  sending  over  ap- 
ples and  pears  to  be  sold  in  Jersey,  where  the 
orchard  crops  had  failed. '  The  captain  was  a 
friend  of  one  of  her  absent  sons. 

"  God  will  take  care  of  our  precious  child,  and 
keep  her  safe  from  harm,  till  we  two — or  you  at 
least,  dear  husband,  can  leave  this  land.  Or,  if 
we  cannot  follow  her,  she  will  be  safe  for  heaven; 
whereas,  if  she  stays  here  to  be  taken  to  the  ter- 
rible convent,  we  shall  never  see  her  again — 
never  I" 

So  they  were  stilled  by  their  faith  into  'suffi- 
cient composure  to  plan  for  the  little  girl.  The 
horse  was  again  to  be  harnessed  and  put  into  the 
cart;  and  if  any  spying  Romanist  looked  into  the 
cart,  what  would  they  see  but  straw,  and  a  new 
mattrass  rolled  up,  and  peeping  out  of  a  sackcloth 
covering.  The  mother  blessed  her  child,  with  a 
full  conviction  that  she  should  never  see  her 
again.  The  father  went  with  her  to  Granville. 
On  the  way  the  only  relief  he  had  was  caring  for 
her  comfort  in  her  strange  imprisonment.  He 
stroked  her  cheeks  and  smoothed  her  hair  with 
his  labor-hardened  fingers,  and  coaxed  her  to  eat 
the  food  her  mother  had  prepared.  In  the  eve- 
ning her  feet  were  cold;  he  took  off  his  warm 
flannel  jacket  to  wrap  them  in.  Whether  it 
was  that  chill  coming  on  the  heat  of  tlfe  excited 
day,  or  whether  the  fatigue  and  grief  broke  down 
the  old  man  utterly,  no  one  can  say.  The  child 
Magdalen  was  safely  extricated  from  her  hiding- 
place  at  the  Quai  at  Granville,  and  smuggled  on 
board  of  the  fishing-smack,  with  her  great  chest 
of  clothes,  and  half-collected  trousseau;  the  cap- 
tain took  her  safe  to  Jersey,  and  willing  friends 
received  her  eventually  in  London.  But  the  fa- 
ther— moaning  to  himself,  "  If  I  am  bereaved 
of  my  children  I  am  bereaved,"  saying  that  piti- 
ful sentence  over  and  over  again,  as  if  the  repe- 
tition could  charm  away  the  deep  sense  of  woe 
— went  home,  and  took  to  his  bed,  and  died;  nor 
did  the  mother  remain  long  after  him. 

One  of  these  Lefebvre  sons  was  the  grand-fa- 
ther of  the  Duke  of  Dantzic,  one  of  Napoleon's 
marshals.  The  little  daughter's  descendants, 
though  not  very  numerous,  are  scattered  over 
England ;  and  one  of  them,  as  I  have  said,  is  the 
lady  who  told  me  this,  and  many  other  particu- 
lars relating  to  the  exiled  Huguenots. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Whosoever  hath  Christ  for  his  friend,  shall  be 
sure  of  counsel;  and  whosoever  is  his  own  friend 
will  be  sure  to  obey  it.  There  is  not  an  evil 
which  man  is  liable  to,  in  his  body,  in  his  mind, 
or  his  estate,  of  yesterday,  or  many  years  stand- 
ing, but  what  must  yield  to  the  wisdom,  the 
power,  and  the  grace  of  Christ. — Hunter. 


A  VOICE  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND  HEARD  IN 
NEBRASKA. 

Freemen  !  shall  the  blighting  curse 

Slavery  spreads  upon  our  land, 
Doom  for  evermore  a  race 

Groaning  'neath  the  oppressor's  hand  ? 

Shall  each  sunny  hill  and  vale 

In  the  fair  and  fertile  West, 
Echo  with  the  piercing  wail, 

Wrung  from  many  a  sable  breast  ? 

Shall  the  birth-right  of  the  free, 

Now,  in  chains  and  fetters  pine? 
And  from  rolling  sea  to  sea, 

Tell  Columbia's  sad  decline? 

Hark!  upon  the  Atlantic  shore, 
Where  the  Pilgrim  feet  first  trod, 

Rising  like  the  ocean  roar, 
Cries  for  freedom  and  for  God. 

"  Plymouth  rock  may  wear  away, 

Washed  by  the  unceasing  wave  ; 
Bunker's  pile  to  dust  decay, 

Slowly  o'er  the  martyr's  grave; 

"Every  mount  and  hill  and  stream, 

Hallowed  in  a  nation's  eyes, 
Lie  forgotten  like  a  dream, 

When  the  morning  beams  arise  ; 

"But  the  free-born  spirit,  still 
Breathes  within  our  inmost  veins, 

Still  asserts  the  untrammell'd  will, 
Spite  of  slavery's  whips  and  chains. 

"  From  our  rude  and  rocky  shore, 

From  each  snow-crown'd  mountain  height, 

In  their  strength  shall  freemen  pour, 
To  maintain  a  nation's  right. 

"  Tho'  the  tyrant  master  bend 
Down  to  earth  the  hopeless  slave, 

And  his  boasted  rights  defend 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  : 

"  Tho'  the  statesmen  of  our  age 
Recreant  prove  to  truth  and  fame, 

Darkening  our  historic  page 
With  the  record  of  their  shame; 

"Let  each  true  New  England  son 
Shout  the  watchword  of  the  free, 

Onward  !  till  the  race  be  won — 
Onward  !  light  and  liberty  ! 

"  When,  by  Southern  breezes  fann'd, 

Words  of  high  and  angry  tone 
Claim  a  wide-spread  virgin  land, 

As  a  home  for  slavery's  own  ;" 

'Mid  the  threat'nings  of  the  storm 

Be  it  ours  to  ward  the  blow; 
While  from  thousand  patriots  warm, 

Echoes  wide  the  answer  "  NO  !"  J.  C. 

"Burlington,  N.  J. 


The  happiness  of  brethren  dwelling  together  in 
unity,  is  with  great  justice  and  beauty  compared 
by  the  Psalmist  to  such  things  as  are  most  re- 
freshing to  the  heart  of  man;  to  the  fragrance  of 
the  richest  odors,  and  to  the  reviving  influence 
of  soft  ethereal  dews.  Like  the  dew  of  Hermon, 
even  the  dew  that  descended  on  the  mountain  at 
Zion. — Blair. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  steamship  Arabia, 
from  Liverpool,  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  26th  ult., 
bringing  intelligence  from  Europe  to  the  15th  ult. 
She  brings  no  news  of  the  missing  steamer,  City 
of  Glasgow.  A  Protocol,  guaranteeing  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  has  been  signed 
at  Vienna  by  the  Four  Powers,  including  Prussia, 
but  simultaneously  therewith,  Prussia  introduced 
into  her  mutual  alliance  treaty  with  Austria,  con- 
ditions and  limitations  which  would  render  the 
treaty  a  dead  letter,  and  which  Austria,  conse- 
quently, refuses  to  accept.  Hanover,  and  all  the 
minor  German  powers,  except  Bavaria,  side  with 
Austria  and  the  Allies,  and  will  unite  with  Aus- 
tria in  forcing  Prussia  to  declare  herself,  should 
the  subject  come  before  the  Federal  Diet. 

The  combined  fleets  in  the  Black  Sea  are  to  be 
placed  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Dundas, 
while  General  St.  Armaud  will  have  the  chief 
command  of  the  land  forces.  The  whole  of  the 
allied  fleets  were  in  the  Black  Sea,  near  Varna. 
All  the  marines  were  to  be  landed  in  order  to  pro- 
tect that  place. 

It  is  stated  that  Admiral  Napier,  having  received 
notice  that  sixteen  Russian  ships  of  war  were  an- 
chored at  Helsingfors,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  and  wished  to  gain  the  port  of 
Revel  on  the  south  side,  had  sailed  to  attack  them. 

The  Turks  had  made  a  sally  from  Kalafat,  and, 
after  a  sanguinary  battle  of  four  hours,  succeeded 
in  routing  the  Russians,  whom  they  pursued  a 
considerable  distance.  Another  battle  had  also 
taken  place.  The  Turks  having  purposely  left 
free  to  the  Russians  the  passage  to  Hirsova,  then 
attacked  them  in  the  rear,  and  after  a  hard  battle, 
half  the  Russian  troops  were  cut  to  pieces.  The 
rest  retired  across  the  Danube. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  made  prompt  re- 
paration for  the  Black  Warrior  affair,  by  apology, 
pecuniary  recompense  and  censure  of  the  Cap- 
tain General. 

Dates  from  Bombay  are  to  3d  mo.  14th,  and 
from  Hong  Kong  to  2d  mo.  25th. 

The  Russian  expedition  has  brought  intelli- 
gence that  the  Emperor  of  Japan  had  sent  his 
Ministers  to  treat  with  the  Russian  Admiral,  and 
had  invited  him  and  his  officers  to  a  grand  ban- 
quet. The  Japanese  ministers  stated  that  the  ports 
of  Japan  would  be  opened,  but  that  time  was  re- 
quired. The  report  of  the  death  of  the  former 
Emperor  was  confirmed. 

The  intelligence  from  China  states  that  the  in- 
surgents have  evacuated  Sauchan,  on  the  north 
entrance  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  the  Imperialists 
have  occupied  it.  The  Custom  House  has  been 
established  at  Shanghai. 

The  steamship  Pacific,  with  news  to  the  19th 
ult.,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  1st  inst. 

The  news  from  the  seat  of  war  is  still  compara- 
tively unimportant. 

The  English  fleet  has  taken  five  Russian  prizes 
in  the  Baltic,  laden  with  articles  contraband  of 
war.  The  allied  fleets  had  re-inforced  Varna, 
and  were  reported  to  be  near  Odessa,  into  which 
plare  the  Russians  were  pouring  re-inforcements. 

There  has  been  more  lighting  on  the  Danube, 
but  with  no  important  result.  An  attempt  to  storm 
Rassova  was  repulsed  by  the  Turks.  The  Rus- 
sians had  sustained  defeats  in  the  Caucasus. 


Mexico.— Late  accounts  state  that  a  battle  had 
taken  place  between  Santa  Anna  and  Alvarez,  in 
which  the  latter  was  routed.  Twenty  of  the  pris- 
oners taken  are  said  to  be  Americans. 

California. — The  steamers  Northern  Light  from 
San  Juan,  and  Illinois  from  Aspinwall,,  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  ult.,  bring- 
ing California  dates  to  the  1st  ult.  The  Illinois 
brings  the  mails  and  $1,200,000  in  gold,  and  th« 
Northern  Light  $1,000,000. 

The  mining  intelligence  was  favorable,  and  the 
receipts  of  gold  were  large.  Business  had  been 
dull  but  was  improving.  Snow  had  fallen  to  a 
great  depth  in  the  mining  region. 

The  Legislature  had  finally  decided  that  San 
Jose  should  be  the  seat  of  government. 

Walker's  expedition  had  totally  failed.  The 
latest  news  respecting  him  were  to  the  13th  of  3d 
month,  when  his  force  had  dwindled  to  75  men, 
and  was  daily  diminishing. 

Congress. — In  Senate,  on  the  24th,  a  number 
of  petitions  were  presented,  among  which  was 
one  from  the  American  Scientific  Association, 
asking  an  appropriation  to  enable  Professor  Mit- 
chell, of  Cincinnati,  to  construct  a  machine  for 
observing  right  ascensions  and  declinations  by 
the  aid  of  magnetism.  Referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. The  bill  to  appropriate  $100,000  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  gold  medals  for  the  Captains 
of  the  ships  Three  Bells,  Kilby,  Antarctic  and 
Lucy  Thompson  being  taken  up,  a  long  debate 
ensued,  several  amendments  were  made  and  the 
bill  was  passed.  The  Indian  Appropriation  bill 
was  taken  up,  and  a  number  of  amendments 
adopted. 

On  the  26th  a  large  number  of  petitions  were 
presented  against  the  repeal  of  lhe  Missouri  Com- 
promise. The  Itidian  Appropriation  bill  was 
again  taken  up,  and  a  number  of  amendments 
made.  The  same  bill  was  again  under  considera- 
tion on  the  27th,  and  further  amendments  were 
adopted. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  24th; 
Harris  of  Mississippi  made  a  speech  against  the 
Nebraska  bill.  On  the  25th,  the  Deficiency  bill 
having  been  taken  up  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
Thomas  H.  Benton  made  a  powerful  and  scathing 
speech  in  opposition  to  the  Nebraska  bill.  He 
declared  that  had  the  proposition  to  abolish  the 
Missouri  Compromise  been  introduced  by  a  mem- 
ber from  a  slave  State,  he  would  have  moved  its 
rejection  at  the  first  reading,  as  a  subject  not  fit  to 
be  considered;  but  that  coming  from  a  free  State, 
he  stood  aloof,  waiting  to  see  what  action  would 
be  taken  upon  it  by  members  from  the  free  States, 
but  intending  to  act  upon  his  own  convictions  of 
right  and  duty.  His  remarks  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  Administration  were  exceedingly  severe.  On 
the  36th,  the  PostOffice  appropriation  bill  was  re- 
ported, and  referred  to  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  Military  Committee  reported  a  bill  to  re-im- 
burse  the  State  of  California  for  expenses  incurred 
in  the  wars  with  the  Indians.  The  morning  hour 
was  spent  in  a  debate  on  the  Land  Distribution 
bill.  On  the  27th,  the  bill  granting  land  to  the 
several  States  for  railroad  and  other  purposes  was 
taken  up  and  debated. 

The  Deficiency  bill  being  before  the  house, 
Smith  of  Virginia  made  a  speech  in  favor  of  the 
Nebraska  bill. 
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THE  LINE  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS  AND  JUSTICE 
STRETCHED  FORTH  OVER  ALL  MERCHANTS,  &C. 


All  Friends  everywhere: 


10  !M 
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Govern  and  order  with  God's  wisdom  all  the 
creatures  that  ye  have  under  you,  and  all  ex- 
changings,  merchandizing,  husbandry.  Do  what 
ye  do  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  with  it,  which 
is  pure  from  above,  and  gentle,  and  easy  to  be 
entreated.  With  this  wisdom  (which  is  not 
earthly,  sensual,  nor  devilish,)  you  do  good  unto 
all,  and  hurt  no  one,  nor  yourselves;  for  it  is 
pure  and  preserves  pure. 

So,  this  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  God  to  you 
all;  keep  all  in  the  power  of  God  over  all  the  un- 
righteous world.  In  which  power  of  God  ye  will 
be  preserved  in  justice,  in  truth,  in  equal  bal- 
ance, and  weights,  and  measures,  uprightness 
and  honesty  to  all  people.  So  all  here  in  this  are 
serviceable  to  God  in  their  generation,  and  to 
the  creation.  Do  rightly,  that  is  the  word  of 
the  Lord  God  to  you  all,  whether  ye  be  trades- 
men, of  what  calling  or  profession,  or  sort  soever, 
or  husbandmen  :  do  rightly,  justly,  truly,  holily, 
equally  to  all  people  in  all  things ;  and  that  is 
according  to  that  of  God  in  every  man,  and  the 
witness  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the 
life  of  God  in  yourselves ;  and  there  ye  are  ser- 
viceable in  your  generation,  laboring  in  the  thing 
that  is  good,  which  doth  not  spoil,  nor  destroy, 
nor  waste  the  creation  upon  the  lusts. 

And  all  merchants  whatsoever,  seamen,  and 
traffickers  by  sea  or  land ;  this  is  the  word  of  the 
Lord  God  to  you  all :  do  justly,  speak  truly  to 
all  people  whatsoever ;  then  are  ye  a  dread  and 
terror  to  the  unjust.  Wrong  no  man,  over-reach 
no  man,  (if  it  may  be  never  so  much  to  your 
advantage,)  but  be  plain,  righteous,  and  holy; 
in  this  are  ye  serviceable  to  your  own  nation  and. 


others,  by  your  change  and  exchanging  of  thing3 
and  merchandize,  and  to  the  Lord  God  ye  come 
to  be  a  blessing  in  the  creation  and  generation. 
Live  in  the  life  of  truth,  and  let  the  truth  speak 
in  all  things,  and  righteousness;  and  let  justice 
be  acted,  and  holiness  in  all  things,  without  any 
guile,  fraud,  or  deceit;  so,  that  is  well  pleasing 
to  God  and  men,  and  according  to  that  of  God 
in  every  one.  And  this  showeth  forth  the  fruits 
of  believers,  that  are  passed  from  death  to  life ; 
from  death,  which  came  by  sin,  the  original  of 
which  is  the  devil.  Now,  in  the  truth  and 
righteousness  ye  will  all  have  peace,  favor,  and 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  in  all  things.  And  that 
keepeth  out  the  covetous  mind,  and  covetous 
desires;  that  which  keepeth  over  this,  hath  the 
blessing  and  increase  of  the  heavenly  riches; 
and  shall  not  want  the  creatures,  nor  will  the 
Lord  withhold  any  good  thing  from  them.  So, 
be  careful  to  do  good  in  all  things  to  all  people 
whatsoever:  in  the  fear  of  God  serve  Him,  and 
be  diligent,  and  not  stubborn  in  any  thing,  but 
pliable  in  the  power  of  God,  that  keeps  you  over 
all  the  powers  of  unrighteousness;  acting  so  in 
that,  that  ye  may  be  a  good  savor  in  all  nations, 
islands,  and  places  where  ye  come,  in  the  hearts 
of  all  people ;  doing  truly  and  plainly,  uprightly, 
faithfully,  justly,  and  honestly,  according  to  the 
Light  of  Christ  Jesus  in  every  man;  that  yc  may 
be  witness  to  all.  Then  will  your  words,  lives, 
and  conversations  preach  and  manifest  that  ye 
serve  God  in  the  new  life ;  and  that  ye  have  put 
off.  the  old  man  and  his  deeds,  which  are  un- 
righteous; and  that  ye  have  put  on  the  new 
man,  which  is  renewed  after  God  in  righteous- 
ness and  holiness,  according  to  his  image. 

Loathe  deceit  and  all  unrighteousness,  hard- 
heartedness,  wronging,  cozening,  cheating,'  or 
unjust  dealing ;  but  live  and  reign  in  the  right- 
eous life  and  power  of  God,  and  wisdom,  that 
prcsseth  all  the  other  down,  and  to  answer  the 
good  and  just  principle  in  all  people ;  and  that 
will  win  the  people  to  deal  with  you,  doing  truth 
to  all,  without  respect  to  persons ;  to  high  or 
low,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor :  and  so  here 
your  lives  and  words  will  preach  wherever  you 
come. 

All  husbandmen  and  dealers  about  husbandry 
whatsoever,  cattle  or  ground,  to  you  all  this  is 
the  word  of  the  Lord  God  :  do  rightly,  holily, 
justly,  honestly,  plainly,  and  truly  to  all  men 
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and  people,  whomsoever  ye  have  to  deal  withal ; 
wrong  not  any  in  any  case,  though  it  be  never 
so  much  to  your  advantage.  Deny  yourselves, 
and  live  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  the  power  of  God, 
for  that  destroys  injustice;  and  without  holiness 
none  can  ever  see  the  Lord ;  and  out  of  righte- 
ousness there  is  no  true  peace.  Therefore  all, 
of  what  sort  soever,  or  what  calling  soever,  do 
justly,  whether  ye  be  masters  or  servants,  fath- 
ers or  mothers,  sons  or  daughters,  to  one  an- 
other, and  to  all,  do  that  which  is  just  and 
righteous,  uprightly,  and  holily;  in  that  you  will 
have  peace,  and  see  God. 

So  in  all  husbandry,  speak  truth,  act  truth, 
doing  justly  and  uprightly  in  all  your  actions, 
in  all  your  practices,  in  all  your  words,  in  all 
your  dealings,  buyings,  sellings,  changings,  and 
commerce  with  people,  let  truth  be  the  head,  and 
practise  it.  This  brings  righteousness  forth,  and 
deceit  to  the  judgment  bar.  In  this  ye  answer 
the  Light  of  Christ  in  every  one,  and  are  bless- 
ings to  the  Lord  God,  and  to  your  generation  ye 
are  serviceable;  and  come  to  walk  in  the  new 
Life,  in  which  the  righteous,  holy  God  is  served. 
In  which  righteousness  ye  have  peace;  and  in 
which  holiness  ye  see  God  :  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  stands  in  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

So  all  Friends  of  what  calling  soever,  dwell  in 
the  power  of  God,  and  feel  the  power  of  God, 
and  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus ;  dwell  in  that,  act 
in  that;  that  ye  may  answer  that  of  God  in 
every  one  upon  the  earth,  with  your  actions,  and 
by  your  conversations,  and  by  your  words,  being 
right,  just,  and  true.  This  goes  over  the  un- 
just, untrue,  unholy,  and  unrighteous  in  the 
whole  world ;  and  reacheth  to  the  good  and  true 
principle  of  God  in  all  people,  which  tells  them 
when  they  do  not  do  equally,  justly,  righteously, 
and  holily.  So,  let  your  lives  preach,  let  your 
light  shine,  that  your  works  may  be  seen,  that 
your  Father  may  be  glorified ;  that  your  fruits 
may  be  unto  holiness,  and  that  your  end  may  be 
everlasting  life. 

And  all,  of  what  trade  or  calling  soever,  keep 
out  of  debts  :  owe  no  man  any  thing  but  love. 
Go  not  beyond  your  estates,  lest  ye  bring  your- 
fteh 68  to  trouble,  and  cumber,  and  a  snare;  keep 
low  and  down  in  all  things  ye  act.    For  a  man 
that  would  be  great,  and  goes  beyond  his  estate, 
lifts  himself  up,  runs  into  debt,  and  lives  highly 
on  other  men's  means;  he  is  a  waster  of  other 
men's,  and  a  destroyer.    He  is  not  serviceable 
to  the  creation,  but  a  destroyer  of  the  creation 
and  creature,  and  cunibercth  himself  and  troub- 
lcth  others,  and  is  lifted  up.    He  would  appear 
to  be  somebody  ;  but  being  gone  from  the  honest, 
the  just  and  good,  falls  into  the  shame.  There- 
fore dwell  every  one  of  you  (that  know  redemp- 
tion from  the  earth,)  under  your  own  vine,  and 
seek  not  to  be  great,  but  in  that;  and  dwell  in 
tin  troth,  jaauoe,  ri-htcousness,  and  holiness; 
and  there  ia  the  blessing  enlarged. 


So  in  that  power,  wisdom,  and  strength,  that 
gives  you  dominion  over  all,  and  to  answer  that 
of  God  in  all,  the  love  and  power  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  preserve  and  keep  you  all  in  his 
wisdom,  life,  seed,  and  dominion,  that  to  Him 
ye  may  be  a  blessing,  and  a  good  savor  in  the 
hearts  of  all  people.  And  let  all  your  actions 
and  words  be  one  with  the  witness  of  God  in  all 
people.  Amen. 

And  let  none  be  negligent  in  their  business, 
but  give  i  an  account  by  words  or  writings,  how 
things  are  with  them,  when  others  write  to 
them  ;  so  that  none  may  wrong  one  another  in 
these  outward  things,  nor  oppress  one  another, 
but  be  serviceable  one  to  another,  keeping  their 
words,  (their  going  into  things  beyond  their 
ability  makes  them  break  their  words,)  keeping 
within  their  compass  with  that  which  they  may 
answer  others,  lest  any  should  be  lifted  up.  For 
it  is  a  bad  thing  to  be  lifted  up,  and  to  make  a 
noise  and  a  show  for  a  time  with  other  people's 
goods,  and  not  to  be  able  to  keep  their  word, 
their  promise,  their  day  ;  such  may  be  lifted  up 
for  a  time,  and  break  and  fall,  and  go  out  as  a 
stench,  and  bring  a  great  dishonor  to  Christ  and 
true  Christians.  And  therefore,  keeping  your 
word,  your  day,  and  keeping  your  just  measure, 
your  just  weight,  that  keeps  down  the  oppres- 
sion. And  by  keeping  to  that  just  measure  and 
weight,  and  to  your  word  and  day,  by  the  power 
of  God  and  his  Spirit  in  your  own  hearts,  there 
the  blessing  is  doubled,  there  ye  come  to  be  rich, 
and  ye  are  a  good  savor  to  God,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  all  people. 

So  every  one  strive  to  be  rich  in  the  life,  and 
in  the  kingdom  and  things  of  the  world  that 
hath  no  end;  for  he  that  covets  to  be  rich  in  the 
things  of  this  world,  falls  into  many  snares,  and 
hurtful  lusts.  And  therefore  let  him  that  buys, 
or  sells,  or  possesses,  or  uses  this  world,  be,  as  if 
he  did  not.  Let  them  be  masters  over  the 
world  in  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God,  and  let 
them  know,  that  they  owe  no  man  any  thing  but 
love  ;  yet  serve  God  in  truth,  and  one  another 
in  their  generation. 

For,  Friends,  if  ye  be  not  faithful  in  the  out- 
ward treasure,  and  outward  mammon,  who  will 
trust  you  with  the  true  treasure  ?  Or  who  can 
believe  that  ye  have  the  true  treasure,  but  that 
ye  speak  by  hearsay  of  it  ?  So,  I  say  to  you  all, 
see  that  ye  are  faithful  in  this  outward  mammon, 
this  outward  treasure  of  the  things  of  this  life, 
of  this  world,  faithful  to  your  word,  faithful  to 
your  days,  faithful  to  your  promises,  in  all  your 
tradings,  traflickings,  bargainings,  true  and  just, 
and  righteous  and  honest  in  these  outward  trea- 
sures or  mammon,  concerning  the  things  of  this 
world,  of  this  life,  of  these  outward  riches. 

G.  F. 


The  stndy  of  ourselves  is  so  extremely  rare, 
that  we  ought  to  pri&e  every  thing  that  wc  obtain 
by  it,  as  dear  and  precious  treasures. 
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Memoir  of  William  Grimshaw,  of  London, 
who  died  the  5th  of  Second  month,  1853,  aged 
54  years. 

This  dear  friend,  was  a  man  of  a  meek  and  re- 
tiring spirit  ;  he  had  been  for  several  years,  ac- 
knowledged as  a  Minister,  and  his  doctrine  was 
sound  and  scriptural,  although  his  communica- 
tions were  frequently  delivered  under  a  sense  of 
much  weakness  and  fear. 

He  had  been,  for  some  time,  in  delicate  health, 
but  no  danger  was  apprehended  until  a  month  or 
two  previous  to  his  decease.  For  the  last  ten 
days  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  on  one  of 
his  children  inquiring  of  him,  if  he  was  aware  of 
his  critical  situation,  he  replied  that  he  was,  but 
added,  "I  am  not  afraid  to  die;  this  has  been  a 
world  of  trouble,  and  it  will  be  a  happy  change." 
On  one  occasion,  under  great  prostration  of 
strength,  he  said,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to 
lay  hold  on  the  promises,  and  remarked  to  a 
friend,  that  it  had  been  a  time  of  great  humilia- 
tion, the  mind  participating  in  the  weakness  of  the 
body ;  but  there  were  seasons  when  he  could  look 
beyond  this  scene  of  trials.  At  another  time,  he 
said,  he  did  not  think  that  his  would  be  an  exult- 
ing death-bed  :  he  felt  very  weak,  both  in  body  and 
mind ;  it  was  all  weakness,  even  his  very  strength 
was  weakness;  but,  that,  if  these  feelings  made 
him  cling  more  closely  to  the  Saviour,  they  would 
answer  the  purpose  designed.  On  referring 
to  the  decease  of  his  dear  wife,  some  years  ago, 
he  remarked,  that  she  had  a  very  peaceful,  quiet 
close,  and  he  felt  he  could  truly  say,  "  May  my 
last  end  be  like  unto  hers."  He  once  observed, 
that  he  had  not  inquired  much  respecting  the 
probability  of  his  recovery,  as  he  did  not  feel 
anxious  about  it ;  on  being  told  that  the  doctor's 
opinion  of  his  ease  was  unfavorable,  he  replied, 
f  Then  I  must  look  up  to  God  in  the  heavens, 
from  whom  cometh  my  help."  At  another  time, 
a  relative,  not  one  of  our  Society,  calling  to  see 
him,  enquired,  if  he  felt  happy:  he  replied, 
"  Peaceful,  quiet  V  At  another  time,  he  said, 
"  I  want  a  world  of  quiet,  where  there  will  be 
no  more  sorrow,  but  where  peace  will  flow  as  a 
river,  and  righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea." 
When  his  family  were  once  standing  round  his 
bed,  supposing  him  to  be  dying,  he  burst  forth, 
in  a  clear,  sweet  voice ;  "  Can  I  doubt  the  love 
of  God,  when  I  feel  such  a  glow  of  it  in  my 
heart  ?"  On  the  First-day  before  he  died,  at  his 
earnest  request,  he  was  wheeled  in  a  chair  into 
another  room  :  here  he  had  his  family  collected 
around  him,  and,  after  half  an  hour  spent  in  so- 
lemn silence,  he  desired  to  be  taken  back.  On 
the  following  Fifth-day,  after  a  night  of  great 
conflict,  he  prayed  fervently.  Utterance  failing, 
he  raised  his  arms  and  waved  them  upwards  ;  he 
was  desired,  if  this  might  be  received  as  a  token 
of  rejoicmg,  to  repeat  the  motion;  and  immedi- 
ately he  raised  his  arms  again. 

For  some  hours  previously  to  the  close,  he  ap- 


peared to  be  in  a  comfortable  sleep ;  and,  in  this 
quiet  state  his  spirit  passed  away,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly.— Annual  Monitor. 


Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  Colonization. 

Concluded  from  page  536.) 

The  number  of  Emigrants  from  the  United 
States  to  Liberia. 

1st.  The  Colonization  societies  have  sent,  at 
their  own  expense  and  by  the  request  of  those 
who  have  gone,  up  to  the  close  of  1853,  eight 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  colonists. 

2d.  The  United  States  government  have  sent 
one  thousand  and  forty-four  who  were  re-captured 
slaves,  making,  in  all,  ten  thousand  and  twelve 
colonists  established  in  Liberia,  both  by  the 
Colonization  societies  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

3d.  Of  those  sent  by  the  Colonization  societies, 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  were  sent  during 
the  past  year,  1853. 

The  disposition  among  the  colored  people  of 
this  country,  especially  in  the  free  States,  to  go 
to  Liberia,  is  daily  and  almost  universally  in- 
creasing. 

The  expense  of  sending  a  colonist  to  Liberia, 
and  supporting  him  there  for  six  months  after 
his  arrival,  together  with  a  homestead  of  five 
acres  of  good  land,  &c,  is  from  sixty  to  eighty 
dollars  each  one,  both  old  and  young. 

The  Colonization  Society  gives  the  passage, 
furnishes  provisions  and  medical  aid,  with  a  com- 
fortable house,  for  the  first  six  months,  and  longer 
when  necessary,  to  each  and  every  emigrant 
going  to  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  besides  the  gift 
of  a  homestead  of  five  acres  of  land  to  a  single 
person,  and  ten  acres  to  a  colonist  who  has  a 
family. 

The  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society. 

This  Society  was  organized  in  the  year  1826, 
and  was  chartered  in  1830.  It  has  sent  from 
this  State  to  Liberia  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
emigrants,  of  whom  thirty-five  were  sent  during 
the  past  year,  1853. 

The  company  of  thirty-five  sent  from  this  State 
the  past  year,  was  one  of  the  largest,  most  intel- 
ligent, enterprising  and  best  organized  of  colored 
people  ever  sent  by  the  Colonization  Society  to 
that  Republic.  They  have  selected  their  home- 
stead, some  thirty  miles  from  Monrovia,  up  the 
St.  Paul's  River,  in  a  beautiful  and  healthful 
region  of  country,  well  watered,  well  timbered, 
rich  in  mineral  wealth,  and  possessing  a  soil  of 
great  fertility. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  aided  this  company 
of  emigrants,  by  its  own  voluntary  funds,  in  se- 
curing to  them  a  steam  engine,  saw  mill,  and 
other  machinery,  to  render  them  prosperous  and 
a  blessing  to  the  country  and  people  in  general, 
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where  they  have  gone  to  find  homes  of  freedom 
and  equality. 

Besides  those  emigrants  sent  to  Liberia  from 
this  State  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  this  so- 
ciety has  also  sent  four  hundred  and  ninety -two 
emigrants  from  other  States,  most  of  whom  were 
slaves,  whose  freedom  was  thereby  secured  to 
them  in  the  republic  of  Liberia.  Of  this  num- 
ber, thirty-eight  were  sent  out  by  the  society 
during  the  past  year,  all  of  whom  being  slaves, 
and  whose  freedom,  on  their  going  to  Liberia, 
has  been  secured  to  them  by  this  society  estab- 
lishing them  in  that  republic.  The  Pennsylvania 
Colonization  Society  has,  therefore,  sent  to  Li- 
beria, in  all,  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  emigrants 
— one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  from  this  State — 
thirty-five  of  whom  the  past  year,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety  two  from  other  States,  mostly 
slaves,  of  whom  thirty-eight  were  sent  the  past 
year. 

Population  of  (he  United  States. 

The  whole  white  population  of  the"  country,  by 
the  census  of  1850,  was  nineteen  million  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-nine ;  slave  population  three  millions  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  tweniy-four ;  free  colored,  four  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven.  Total  colored,  three  millions  six  hundred 
and  twenty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
one. 

This  makes  the  white  population  about  five  and 
one-fourth  to  one  of  the  black  population. 

The  whole  colored  population  increased,  from 
1840  to  1S50,  at  the  ratio  of  26-22  per  cent., 
which  would  double  the  colored  population  in 
thirty  years.  According  to  the  census  of  1850, 
there  were  then  fifty-three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  free  colored  persons  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  number  has  somewhat  decreased  since 
1850. 

The  friendly  regards  to  Colonization  and  Li- 
beria are  much  stronger  in  the  rural  districts  of 
the  State  than  in  the  cities.  Some  go  from  the 
cuies,  but  the  larger  and  better  number  from  the 
country  ;  and  the  disposition  now  to  gain  infor- 
mation about  Liberia,  and  go  there,  is  becoming 
deep,  strong  and  general,  among  hundreds  and 
thousand*  of  the  colored  people  over  this  State. 

Distribution  of  Appropriations. 
Pennsylvania  stands  distinguished,  among  the 
States  of  the  Union,  for  her  active  benevolence 
in  endowing  charitable  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions. She  has  established  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  blind, 
for  the  reformation  of  the  youthful  criminal  and 
the  abandoned  female.  She  lias  reared  and  fos- 
tered an  institution  for  the  relief  of  the  unfor- 
tunate insane ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  she 
ifl  now  evincing  a  deep  interest  to  aid,  in  a  pe- 
cuniary point  of  view,  the  friends  of  the  idiot,  to  ' 


cultivate  his  feeble  intellect,  and  raise  him  above 
the  condition  of  the  brute. 

During  the  past  year  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  drawn  from  the  State  trea- 
sury for  purposes  of  a  charitable  nature.  Very 
few  of  these  institutions  have  conferred  any  bene- 
fit on  the  colored  population.  By  the  charter  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Lunatic  Hospital,  no  person  of 
color  can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  admitted 
into  any  of  its  wards  or  cells ;  so  that  the  colored 
people,  as  a  class,  have  heretofore  received  very 
few  of  the  bounties  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and 
we  think  a  more  judicious  discrimination  among 
the  appropriations  to  charitable  and  benevolent 
objects,  would  afford  to  all  desirable  objects  the 
means  of  some  pecuniary  assistance  by  the  State, 
without  swelling  the  general  aggregate.  Two 
years  ago  the  State  appropriated  two  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society, 
which  the  Society  gratefully  acknowledges  as 
having  been  of  very  essential  service  in  the  good 
work  of  African  colonization.  Besides  the  means 
it  furnished  the  society,  the  approving  hand  of 
the  authorities  of  the  commonwealth  has  had  the 
effect  of  establishing  confidence  and  encouraging 
the  great  work  of  withdrawing  the  black  popu- 
lation from  amongst  us,  and  planting  them  upon  a 
soil  and  climate  adapted  to  their  constitution. 

The  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society  occa- 
sionally has  received  very  large  bequests.  We 
will,  in  this  connection,  state  an  only  instance. 
Elliott  Cresson,  Esq.,  who  was  for  a  number  of 
years  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society, 
and  who  lately  deceased,  willed  to  the  Society  ten 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  Episcopal 
missions  and  schools  at  Port  Cresson,  in  Liberia, 
in  Africa ;  also,  one  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society. 

The  work  is  practicable  to  transport  to  Africa 
three  millions  of  men  women  and  children.  But 
it  cannot  be  done  without  money.  To  transport 
the  fifty-three  thousand  now  in  the  State,  could 
be  accomplished  in  less  than  twenty  years,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  very  large  amount  from 
the  State  Treasury.  It  is  ascertained  that  there 
are  over  four  millions  of  Europeans,  and  the  im- 
mediate descendants  of  Europeans,  in  the  United 
States ;  and  they  are  now  coming  to  our  shores 
at  an  average  of  a  thousand  a  day.  If  the  emi- 
gration should  continue  to  advance  for  the  next 
ten  years,  as  it  has  done  the  last  five,  there  will 
arrive  in  this  country,  from  Europe,  five  millions 
of  people  in  ten  years.  And  all  this  without  go- 
vernment aid  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The 
whole  movement  is  founded  upon  private  enter- 
prise, and  to  accomplish  private  interest.  And 
it  has  been  officially  ascertained,  that  the  Irish 
emigrants,  besides  sustaining  themselves  in  this 
country  during  three  years,  sent  home  to  their 
kindred  in  their  native  land,  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars.  Are  we  to  be  told  then,  that  these 
States,  in  connexion  with  State  appropriations 
and  private  benevolence,  cannot,  in  the  course  of 
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a  generation  or  two,  transport  the  colored  popu- 
lation, of  less  than  three  and  a  half  millions,  to 
the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  ?  Especially,  as  it 
is  a  measure  of  public  peace  and  safety  ;  public 
justice  ;  public  benevolence  ;  public  honor  and 
national  prosperity. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee,  has  only  to  say, 
that  African  Colonization  is  the  offspring  of 
Christian  philanthropy.  It  is  allied  to  no  scheme 
of  wealth  or  power.  A  moral  necessity  gave 
birth  to  the  enterprise.  The  suffering  and  de- 
graded condition  of  the  colored  people  in  the  city 
of  London,  in  1787,  moved  the  hearts  of  Wilber- 
force,  and  others  of  kindred  spirit,  to  devise 
means  for  their  relief  and  improvement,  and  the 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone  was  the  result. 

The  same  beneficent  spirit,  seeking  to  melior- 
ate the  condition  of  the  race  in  this  country,  but 
with  a  scope  immeasurably  broader,  was  led  by 
the  light  of  British  example  to  the  adoption  of 
similar  measures,  and  through  the  agency  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  formed  in  1816, 
Liberia,  the  germ  of  an  empire,  sprang  into  life. 

The  pioneers  and  founders  of  the  enterprise, 
believing  that  the  separation  of  the  races  is  es- 
sential to  the  highest  improvement  of  both, 
sought  to  secure  a  retreat,  where  the  African 
might  enjoy  every  right  and  franchise  of  an 
American  citizen,  and  in  the  free  use  of  every 
native  endowment,  stand  erect  in  the  conscious 
dignity  of  manhood,  in  the  land  of  his  ancestors, 
freed  from  his  present  social  inferiority  and  po- 
litical disfranchisement,  with  every  incentive  to 
manly  effort  and  virtuous  aspiration. 

A  retreat  has  been  found  near  the  equator,  the 
native  home  of  the  race,  comprising  a  territory  of 
twenty  thousand  square  miles,  admitting  of  in- 
definite extension  in  the  interior,  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  people  may  require.  From  the  hum- 
blest beginnings  formed  of  materials  the  most 
feeble  and  helpless,  nursed  by  private  charity, 
exposed  to  aggression  from  every  ruthless  ma- 
rauder, and  protected  only  by  Almighty  love, 
Liberia  has  escaped  the  perils  of  her  infancy. 
She  has  even  the  spirit  to  call  herself  a  State,  a 
commonwealth,  an  independent  republic,  and  the 
proudest  monarchies  of  Europe  have  enrolled  her 
among  the  nations.  Schools  and  churches  adorn 
her  towns  and  villages  ;  the  atrocities  of  the 
slave  trade  have  ceased  within  her  borders  ;  thou- 
sands of  the  emancipated  exult  in  the  blessings 
of  freedom,  and  astonished  Africa  beholds  a  new 
order  of  things  inaugurated  upon  her  shores. 

Liberia  invites  the  return  of  the  exiled  to  the 
home  of  their  ancestors,  to  share  the  blessings  of 
her  free  institutions  and  ennobling  destiny,  to  be 
rivalled  only,  we  trust,  by  the  Empire  of  the 
West. 

To  a  country  so  inviting,  is  it  not  a  wise  and 
humane  policy  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  co- 
lored race  in  this  State  ?  It  has  been  decided 
that  here  they  can  never  rise  to  a  social  or  po- 
litical equality.    Call  this  prejudice,  or  patriot- 


ism, or  philosophy,  the  fact  is  certain.  Wha 
hope  then  remains  that  this  unfortunate  people 
can  ever  be  Americanized,  and  constitute  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  State  ?  The  conviction  that 
this  is  impossible,  that  they  are  politically  dis- 
franchised, that  they  are  to  remain  a  degraded 
caste,  has  sunk  into  the  depths  of  their  hearts, 
quenching  every  noble  aspiration,  repressing 
every  manly  effort,  and  crushing  their  spirits  to 
the  earth. 

Your  committee,  in  view  of  the  facts  before 
them,  and  in  consideration  of  the  civil  and  social 
disabilities  to  which  the  colored  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  subjected,  recommend  an  appropria- 
tion of  two  thousand  dollars  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Colonization  Society,  to  be  drawn  and  expended 
as  provided  for  in  the  bill  herewith  reported  by 
the  committee. 


FRIENDS'  SCHOOL,  CAPE  TOWN,  SOUTH  AFRICA, 
Established  22d  of  Seventh  Month,  1840. 
In  the  second  volume  of  the  Review,  some  ac- 
count was  given  of  the  life  and  character  of 
Richard  Jennings,  and  of  the  school  which  was 
established  in  1840  at  Cape  Town,  South  Africa, 
and  conducted  by  Richard  and  Mary  Jennings. 
In  that  account  notice  was  taken  of  the  decease, 
in  1848,  of  the  former,  and  the  continuance  of 
the  school  under  the  charge  of  his  widow  and" 
their  eldest  daughter.  In  the  London  Friend 
for  last  month,  we  find  the  following  account 
of  this  seminary,  showing  its  continuance  to  a 
recent  date,  under  the  same  instructors  ;  and  of 
the  seeds  of  Christian  instruction  which  it  is 
scattering  among  the  rude  inhabitants  of  South- 
ern Africa. 

Satisfactory  accounts  have  been  received  from 
Mary  Jennings  respecting  the  Cape  Town  School, 
from  which  the  following  Report  has  been  com- 
piled. 

"  In  looking  back  on  the  past  year,  an<i  re- 
tracing the  goodness  of  our  Heavenly  Father  to 
us,  wc  see  that  we  have  great  cause  for  thankful- 
ness, that  we  have  been  preserved  in  good  health, 
and  strengthened  to  pursue  our  duties  in  the 
school.  We  think,  after  all  our  trials  and  dis- 
couragements, we  see  improvement  in  the  children 
that  encourages  us  to  labor  on.  There  are  seve- 
ral interesting  children  now  in  the  school,  who 
we  think  are  desirous  and  endeavor  to  do  what  is 
right,  and  to  walk  in  the  narrow  path.  May  we 
be  assisted  to  direct  them  in  that  way.  One 
little  boy  and  his  sister,  the  children  of  Malays, 
read  out  of  their  Bibles,  to  their  father,  mother, 
and  sister,  every  evening.  A  little  Africander, 
about  eight  years  of  age,  whose  mother  cannot 
read  English,  takes  great  delight  in  reading  to 
her  what  he  has  heard  in  the  school,  and  tries  to 
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explain  it  to  her,  as  I  have  done  :  he  also  hears 
his  father,  who  is  learning  to  read  English.  A 
girl  also,  an  Africander,  about  eleven  years  old, 
reads  her  Bible  much  at  home.  At  the  annual 
Tea  Feast,  we  have  generally  seen  some  of  their 
mothers  about  the  door  ;  but  this  year,  some  of 
their  fathers  were  there  also,  and  seemed  much 
pleased  with  what  they  saw  and  heard.  There 
are  132  children  on  the  books ;  97  of  these  are 
colored  children.  The  parents  of  these,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  whites,  are  equally  desirous  for 
their  children  to  learn  as  much  as  they  possibly 
can.  The  average  daily  attendance  is  90;  35 
boys,  and  55  girls." 

The  Scriptures  are  read  in  the  school  every 
morning,  and  once  a  week  all  who  can  read  are 
expected  to  repeat  some  portion,  which  they  have 
committed  to  memory  during  the  week.  Those 
who  understand  the  language,  appear  to  feel  an 
interest  in  this  part  of  their  education.  Fourteen 
Bibles  and  six  Testaments  have  been  given  to 
the  children  during  the  year,  and  eight  small 
Diamond  Testaments  have  been  purchased  by  the 
First-day  scholars,  with  their  tickets. 

Thirty-five  of  the  children  write  on  slates,  and 
twenty-five  in  books ;  those  who  are  old  enough, 
learn  the  elements  of  grammar,  geography,  and 
arithmetic.  Only  eight  could  read  when  they 
first  came  to  school.  Many  of  the  girls  sew 
neatly.  Thirteen  attend  the  First-day  morning 
reading-meeting,  and  between  thirty  and  forty 
that  in  the  afternoon.  Twenty-four  books  out  of 
the  Library  have  been  lent  to  the  children,  and 
thirteen  to  other  parties,  as  well  as  a  great  num- 
ber belonging  to  Mary  Jennings,  during  the 
year.  It  is  thought  about  forty  attend  a  place 
of  worship  regularly,  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain this. 

In  the  Fourth  Month  of  1853,  James  Ecroyd 
and  his  wife  visited  the  school,  being  on  their 
way  from  Natal  to  England.  In  one  of  his  let- 
ters, James  Ecroyd  says  :  *  We  have  called  to 
see  the  widow  of  Richard  Jennings,  at  the  school 
belonging  to  Friends.  She  has  three  daughters, 
from  10  to  18  years  of  age,  who  assist  her  in  the 
school.  The  average  attendance  is  from  80  to 
90  children ;  the  principal  part  of  them  appear 
to  be  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age.  They  are 
composed  of  Malays,  Europeans,  Africanders, 
Hottentots,  Creoles,  Mozambique  Negroes,  &c, 
and  have  a  very  singular  appearance ;  the  long 
shining  black  hair  of  the  Malay,  and  swarthy 
complexion,  contrast  with  the  woolly  hair  of  the 
Mozambique,  and  the  fair  skins  of  the  English. 
The  premises  arc  spacious,  and,  as  far  as  I  could 
hid  r .,  tli,.  M-hnnl  <ifi]i<!  to  be  well  conducted.' 

Believingi  ^nt  ,'1's  scno°l  continues  to  hold  an 
important  place  amongst  the  population  of  Cape 
Town,  the  kind  assistance  which  has  hitherto 
been  given,  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  withheld. 
Sol  soriptions  and  donations  for  its  support  will 
be  thnnkfullv  received  by  Elizabeth  Backhouse, 
Micklegate,  York." 


THE  BIBLE  IN  RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY. 

The  following  notice  of  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible  in  Turkey,  will  probably  be  interesting  to 
many  readers  of  the  Review,  though  it  comes  to 
us  accompanied  with  some  reflections  of  a  kind 
which  the  Editor  has  no  disposition  to  encourage. 

In  the  House  of  Peers,  on  the  10th  March, 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  moving  for  papers  fur- 
ther to  illustrate  the  state  of  religious  liberty 
among  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  called  attention 
to  the  manifesto  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  charg- 
ing England  and  France  with  siding  with  "the 
enemies  of  Christianity."  Lord  Shaftesbury  re- 
sented this  imputation  ;  and  cited  ample  evidence 
to  show,  that  of  late  years  Turkey  has  done  every- 
thing she  can  to  advance,  and  Russia  everything 
"  to  suppress"  the  progress  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity throughout  the  world.  He  wished  the 
Russians  well  North  of  Archangel,  and  the  Turks 
well  East  of  the  Euphrates;  but,  called  on  to 
choose,  he  infinitely  preferred  Turkish  to  Russian 
dominion.  Lord  Shaftesbury  also  showed  that 
the  Turks  readily  allow  the  Bible  to  circulate, 
that  there  are  sixty-five  regular  Protestant 
teachers  in  Turkey,  and  fourteen  schools  in  Con- 
stantinople alone,  and  that  the  only  hindrance 
to  the  free  scope  of  every,  religious  movement 
comes  from  the  Greek  and  Armenian  clergy.  In 
Russia,  on  the  contrary,  religious  associations  are 
not  permitted;  no  Bible  in  Russia  is  allowed  to 
circulate;  there  are  two  millions  of  Hebrews  in 
Russia,  but  no  Bible  in  Hebrew  is  allowed ;  and 
missions  among  the  Tartars  are  not  permitted. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  showed,  that  as  early  as  1846, 
the  Turkish  Goverment  stepped  in  between  the 
upper  clergy  of  "  the  Orthodox  [Greek]  faith'* 
and  the  Protestants,  and  shielded  the  latter  from 
prosecutions  by  the  former,  as  bad  as  any  practised 
by  Turk  or  Romanist.  Had  the  Sultan  restored, 
as  demanded  by  Russia,  the  "  status  quo  ab  anti- 
quo,"  all  the  rights  granted  to  the  Protestant 
Rayahs  by  the  Sultan  would  have  been  swept 
away. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  had  no  objection  to 
produce  the  papers.  He  thanked  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury for  the  statement  he  had  made ;  which  came 
opportunely  to  allay  doubts  as  to  the  character 
of  the  contest  and  to  stamp  it  with  its  true  char- 
acter. Nothing  had  occurred  so  culpable  as  the 
attempt  by  Russia  to  give  this  war  a  religious 
character.  He  believed  that  the  manifesto  had 
called  forth  but  a  faint  and  feeble  response  among 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  Russia,  because 
they  did  not  feel  that  their  religion  was  in  dan- 
ger. In  Turkey  there  has  been  no  outbreak  of 
Mahometan  fanaticism  ;  but  Russian  agents  have 
been  among  the  Sultan's  Greek  subjects  inciting 
them  to  revolt.  Lord  Clarendon  read  a  despatch 
from  Lord  Stratford,  received  only  half  an  hour 
before  he  came  to  the  House,  to  the  effect  that 
"  the  firman  for  establishing  Christian  evidence 
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on  an  equality  with  Musseluian  throughout  the 
Turkish  empire  is  complete,"  and  has  been  sane 
tioned  by  the  Sultan.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
Lord  Clarendon  made  a  forcible  statement  of  the 
objects  of  the  war.  After  saying  that  they  were 
about  to  support  a  weak  against  a  powerful  state, 
to  prevent  the  unjust  interpretation  of  a  treaty 
by  force,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  European 
equilibrium,  he  continued — 

"  I  hope  that  we  shall  also  put  a  stop  to  that 
blasting  influence  which  has  deprived  more  than 
one  country  of  Europe — indeed,  I  may  say,  so 
large  a  portion  of  Europe — of  its  freedom  of 
action ;  an  influence  which  is  always  exerted  to 
check  that  progress  which  is  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  nations,  and  an  influence,  moreover,  which 
by  stigmatizing  as  revolutionary,  and  by  checking- 
all  those  improvements  which  governments  have 
been  willing  to  give,  and  the  people  being  fit  to 
receive  were  entitled  to  expect,  has  encouraged 
disloyalty  and  discontent,  and  has  so  operated 
that  Russian  influence  has  really  served  the  cause 
of  revolution." — Littell's  Living  Age. 


FISHES. 


Nature  has  everywhere  provided  food  for  man. 
Every  element  is  full  of  life,  and  constantly  pro- 
ducing that  which  goes  to  nourish  and  strengthen 
the  human  race.  In  the  waters  perhaps  more 
abundantly  than  elsewhere  and  more  easily  to  be 
obtained,  are  the  means  of  sustenance.  Man 
takes  to  the  water  as  to  the  land  ;  he  seeks  food 
as  soon  from  the  one  as  the  other  ;  and  every 
where  in  their  own  element,  from  the  seas  whose 
bottoms  have  never  been  reached  by  lead  and 
line,  to  the  brooks  that  come  pouring  down  the 
mountains  and  leaping  from  the  hills,  do  fishes 
abound.  Their  names  and  species  are  almost 
endless,  and  their  habits  of  life  have  never  in 
many  cases  been  discovered.  It  happens  unfor- 
tunately, that  our  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
finny  tribes  tends  greatly  to  their  destruction, 
almost  before  we  know  their  value  or  the  means 
of  their  preservation  and  propagation.  This  has 
been  seen  not  alone  with  us,  where  they  are  so 
fast  disappearing  from  the  rivers  and  streams — 
from  the  bays  and  seas, — the  cod  and  its  asso- 
ciates, the  salmon,  shad,  pickerel,  perch,  and  their 
fellows — but  thus  it  has  been  all  over  the  world, 
as  though  they  were  given  for  a  barbarous  state, 
and  disappeared  as  civilization  advanced.  They 
have  diminished  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as 
fast  as  with  us,  though  they  have  passed  one 
statute  upon  another  for  hundreds  of  years,  to 
prevent  it.  It  is  mentioned  in  Ireland,  in  the 
]6th  century,  in  the  very  places  where  they  now 
complain  of  their  impoverished  condition,  that 
they  "  complain  more  often  for  bursting  their 
nets  with  the  over  great  take  of  fish,  than  for 
any  want."  Now  many  of  the  fishings  have  there 
been  abandoned.  So  in  Scotland.  Upon  the 
Tweed  but  one-fourth  as  many  salmon  were  taken 


in  1851  as  in  1811  ;  and  it  was  noticed  that 
four-fifths  of  those  taken  were  on  their  first  as- 
cent, before  having  propagated  their  species.  Go 
to  the  North  Seas  and  the  same  thing  is  true.  A 
recent  writer  says,  that  Russian  civilization  has 
reduced  to  misery  the  fish  eating  tribes  of  Siberia ; 
and  the  migration  of  fish  up  the  fresh  water  rivers, 
will  hereafter  be  known  only  in  tradition. 

This  destruction  of  fish  must  be  uncalled  for, 
since  their  productive  power  is  greater  than  any 
other  higher  animal.  In  the  spawn  of  the  tench v 
have  been  counted  38,000  eggs  at  once  ;  in  the 
mackerel,  546,000 ;  and  in  the  cod,  1,357,000. 
We  can  only  account  for  the  diminution  from 
the  ignorance  of  their  nature  and  habits,  and  the 
thoughtless  manner  of  taking  them  by  improper 
means,  and  at  seasons  preventing  re-production  J 
as  one  of  the  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.  reads,  '<  by 
persons  having  respect  only  to  their  own  wilful- 
nesse,  singular  commoditie  and  benefit ;"  or  as 
was  said  by  an  after  statute,  "  by  persons  of 
greedy  appetites  and  insatiable  desires." 

The  natural  supply  having  failed  for  want  of 
care,  the  world  is  now  studying  to  reproduce  them 
by  artificial  means.  This  we  believe  has  for  a 
long  time  been  done  by  the  Chinese,  who  have 
even  succeeded  in  crossing  breeds,  as  with  ani- 
mals. The  mode  of  operating  is  very  simple. 
There  are  but  two  fishes  that  produce  their  young 
alive — the  whale,  and  a  new  fish,  of  which  Prof. 
Agassiz  has  some  specimens  discovered  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  1852.  All  others  lay  their  eggs  an  8 
the  male  afterwards  passes  over,  impregnating  or 
giving  life  to  the  deposits.  If,  then,  the  fishes 
fail  in  one  stream,  they  can  be  renewed  by  taking 
the  impregnated  eggs  from  the  stream  where 
they  are  laid,  to  supply  another.  In  this  way 
fishes  may  be  had  in  greater  abundance  than 
where  nature  supplies  .them,  and  they  may  be 
grown  to  furnish  the  table  of  the  proprietor,  or 
for  sale,  as  sheep  or  pigs  can  be  on  land.  This 
pisiculture  or  fish-raising  has  been  extensively 
carried  on  of  late  in  France,  where  it  is  expected 
they  will  yet  supply  much  food  to  the  poorer 
classes.  The  Dutch  have  also  established  fish 
nurseries  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hague  ;  and 
the  Scotch  on  the  river  Tay  have  made  a  salmon 
nursery  of  500,000  eggs,  that  are  expected  to 
hatch  this  spring.  In  other  parts  of  Europe  this 
process  goes  on  with  hopes  of  success,  and  the 
rivers  and  bays  may  yet  be  as  of  old.  ' 

We  notice  that  in  New  York  and  some  other 
sections  of  this  country,  they  talk  of  trying 
the  experiment.  It  is  worth  the  trial  to  return 
the  salmon  to  their  old  haunts,  and  to  fill  the 
ponds  and  streams  with  trout  and  pickerel,  as  in 
other  days.  There  would  be  not  only  the  un- 
equalled pleasure  of  taking  the  fish,  but  how 
agreeable  to  go  to  our  little  brooks  and  water 
privileges  in  the  country,  as  we  would  to  a  poultry 
yard,  to  be  furnished  for  our  dinner.  Fishes  may 
not  only  be  naturalized,  but  civilized,  so  to  speak, 
domesticated.    Though  they  cannot  be  taught 
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much,  having  but  a  very  small  amount  of  brain, 
and  that  less  solid  than  warm-blooded  animals — 
the  shark's  being  but  1-2500  of  his  body,  and 
thetunny  fish  1-37,400,  while  in  man  it  is  1-25 — 
yet  they  "  remember  the  hand  that  feeds  them," 
and  by  the  voice  of  the  master  become  quite 
tame.  Dr.  Balch,  of  Amesbury,  has  a  nursery, 
where  this  may  be  seen  ;  and  a  few  years  ago,  a 
little  girl  down  on  the  South  shore,  had  so  over- 
come their  timid  natures,  that  they  would  come 
in  answer  to  the  names  she  gave  them  and  feed 
from  her  hand.  There  have  been  many  instances 
of  the  kind,  and  hereafter  it  may  be  a  common 
occurrence. 


There  is  no  man  so  great  but  he  may  both 
need  the  help  and  service,  and  stand  in  fear  of 
the  power  and  unkindness  of  the  meanest  of 
mortals. — Smeca. 


Dishonest  gain  can  never  bestow  contentment, 
and  seldom  descends  to  a  remote  heir. — Hunter. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  13,  1854. 

In  the  brief  notice  given  in  our  thirty-third 
number,  of  the  proceedings  of  our  late  Yearly 
Meeting  it  is  stated  that  fifty-four  of  pur  members 
■were  ascertained  to  use,  to  some  extent,  distilled 
spirituous  liquors  as  a  drink,  and  that  four  others 
had  given  it  for  that  purpose  to  their  workmen. 
When  we  consider  the  extent  of  that  meeting, 
and  the  great  variety  of  circumstances  in  which 
our  members  are  placed,  the  number  thus  desig- 
nated as  having  given  the  influence  of  their  ex- 
ample to  a  dangerous  and  pernicious  practice, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  gleanings  of  a  vineyard 
when  the  vintage  is  done.  We  should  naturally 
consider  the  Society,  at  least  within  our  Yearly 
Meeting,  as  nearly  rid  of  intemperance;  particu- 
larly as  we  have  no  intimation  that  any  of  these 
individuals  had  even  approached  the  verge  of  in- 
toxication. 

An  important  inquiry  still  remains,  whether 
the  conquest  over  intemperance  is  actually  as 
nearly  accomplished  as  it  may  appear.  The  in- 
vestigation to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
information  referred  to,  was  expressly  limited  to 
distilled  spirituous  liquor.  The  remark  of  a  witty 
author,  who  tells  us  that  he  uses  the  word  rum  to 
designate  the  various  species,  because,  though 
the  kinds  are  various,  the  effect  is  the  same  in 
them  all.  contains  probably  as  much  philosophy 
an  wit.  It  is  the  alcoholic  principle  that  pro- 
duces the  deleterious  effects ;  and  that  is  not  the 
product  of  distillation.  The  alcohol,  or  intoxicat- 
ing ingredient  is  developed  by  the  vinous  fer- 
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mentation,  and  the  process  of  distillation  merely 
separates  the  alcohol  from  the  other  ingredients 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  liquid. 
By  distillation  the  alcoholic  poison  is  more  con- 
centrated, and  thus  rendered  more  active  and 
pernicious  than  before  ;  but  this  liquor,  after  being 
thus  concentrated,  may  be  diluted  to  any  degree, 
and  the  intoxicating  quality  reduced  to  a  level 
with  that  of  the  fermented  liquors. 

At  the  time  when  Friends,  in  a  Society  capacity, 
took  up  the  subject  of  distilled  spirituous  liquors, 
rum,  using  the  word  in  a  literal  sense,  was  very 
extensively,  if  not  generally  in  use,  little  diluted* 
and  deemed  almost  indispensable  on  numerous 
occasions.  The  injury  to  health  and  morals 
which  the  free  use  of  ardent  spirits  produced, 
being  clearly  perceived  by  the  more  observant 
and  reflecting  class,  a  concern  to  procure  a  re- 
formation soon  arose  in  the  Society.  Conspicu- 
ous among  the  laborers  in  this  cause,  we  find  the 
the  name  of  Anthony  Benezet,  who  by  means  of 
the  pen  and  press,  endeavored  to  diffuse  a  just 
sense  of  the  evils  of  intemperance  among  his 
cotemporaries. 

As  was  natural  and  judicious,  Friends  began 
their  attack  on  the  most  prominent  points.  They 
commenced  with  an  effort  to  banish  from  their 
tables,  their  workshops,  and  fields  the  distilled 
article.  Time  and  experience  were  required  to 
establish  the  conclusion  that  stimulating  liquors 
were  not  required  in  the  performance  of  any  of 
those  labors  in  which  ardent  spirits  had  been 
deemed  essential.  Hence  the  fermented  liquors 
which  had  not  been  subjected  to  distillation 
were  tolerated,  and  even  encouraged  as  a  means 
of  excluding  the  more  stimulating  and  pernicious 
species. 

But  the  experience  which  proved  that  the 
labors  which  had  been  supposed  to  require  the 
aid  of  ardent  spirits,  could  be  as  well  if  not  bet- 
ter performed  without  them,  also  proved  that  the 
same  labor  could  be  performed  without  the  use 
of  alcoholic  liqours  in  any  of  their  forms.  Hence 
the  obvious  conclusion,  that  intoxicating  beverage 
of  any  species,  is  not  necessary  to  sustain  the 
strength  of  the  laboring  man  ;  and  a  fortiori  not 
needful  for  men  in  health  whatever  their  employ- 

*I  have  some  where  seen  it  stated,  that  Admiral 
Vernon,  when  he  commanded  a  lleet  on  the  West 
India  station,  observing  the  injurious  results 
among  the  sailors,  of  drinking  rum  in  its  unmixed 
state,  ordered  their  rations  of  liquor  to  be  diluted 
with  water.  This  the  men  disliked,  and  gave  to 
this  mixed  ration  a  name  which  they  had  assigned 
to  their  commander.  He,  it  appears,  wore  a  coat 
made  of  stuff  called  grogram.  and  not  being 
popular  with  the  sailors,  they  gave  him,  from  his 
coat,  the  sobriquet  of  old  grog.  Hence,  the  name 
grog  is  said  to  have  been  fixed  upon  the  mixture 
of  rum  and  water. 
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ment.  But  experience  and  science  have  proved 
that  alcoholic  beverage,  whether  distilled  or  not, 
is  not  only  needless  but  actually  pernicious  to 
the  human  system.  The  physical  question  being 
set  at  rest,  the  moral  aspect  of  the  case  is  left  to 
claim  our  undivided  attention. 

Now  we  know  that  the  fruits  of  intoxication  are 
essentially  the  same,  whatever  the  liquor  which 
produces  it.  We  also  know  that  the  habitual 
use  of  the  less  stimulating  species,  excites  and 
sustains  an  appetite  which  is  apt  to  become 
more  imperious  the  longer  it  is  indulged.  To 
what  extent  wine,  porter,  beer,  &c,  are  used 
within  the  limits  of  our  YearlyMeeting,  is  a  point 
upon  which  the  investigation  annually  required, 
casts  no  light;  and  we  may  safely  presume,  that 
where  used  at  all,  they  are  used  with  moderation. 
But  if  the  Society  of  Friends  is  to  maintain  the 
position  which  it  long  held,  in  relation  to  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  it  appears  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  a  further  step  must  be  taken  in  the  road  of 
reformation.  We  may  justly  and  seriously  inquire 
whether  our  testimony  against  intemperance  can 
be  fully  and  consistently  sustained,  until  the  ban 
of  the  Society  shall  have  been  extended  over  in- 
toxicating beverages  of  every  description.  This 
seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  progressive  charac- 
ter of  the  age.  In  the  present  state  of  the  com- 
munity, the  exclusion  of  distilled  liquors  from  our 
lips  as  a  beverage,  even  if  effectually  accomplish- 
ed, though  a  good  thing  in  itself,  would  leave  the 
work  but  imperfectly  performed. 


FREE  PRODUCE  STORE,  IN  INDIANA. 

We  have  learned  by  a  letter  recently  received, 
that  James  and  Alfred  Johnson,  father  and  son, 
have  opened  a  Free  Labor  Store,  at  Richmond, 
Indiana,  where  they  expect  to  keep  as  full  an 
assortment  of  free  labor  goods  and  groceries,  as 
they  can  obtain  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  receive  the  patron- 
age of  the  advocates  of  freedom,  in  the  West, 
whether  members  of  our  Society  or  not. 


FRIENDS'  MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES. 

Persons  wishing  Marriage  Certificates,  are  in- 
formed that  a  handsome  new  copper-plate  has 
been  engraved,  (to  supply  the  place  of  the  former 
one,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,)  in  which 
some  improvements  have  been  introduced  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  blank  spaces,  &c.  Copies 
can  be  had  by  applying  to  William  J.  Canby,  No. 
73  South  Fourth  Street,  above  Walnut,  or  to  Wil- 
liam Macniven,  No.  50  North  Fouth  Street. 


PIETY  PROMOTED. 
Subscribers  who  reside  within  the  limits  of  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting,  are  informed  that  their 
copies  will  be  forwarded  to  Dr.  Stephen  Wood, 
East  Broadway,  New  York ;  from  whom  they  can 
be  obtained  during  the  week  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. 

Philada.,  Fifth  month  13th,  1854. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
The  Summer  Term  will  commence  on  Fourth 
day  the  10th  of  Fifth  month  next.  Applications 
for  admission  may  be  addressed  to  Jonathan  Rich- 
ards, Superintendent,  at  the  School,  or  to 

Charles  Yarnall, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
3d  mo.  25-tf.         39  Market.  St.  Philadelphia. 


WANTED. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  Friends'  Es- 
tablishment among  the  Shawnee  Indians,  are  de- 
sirous of  employing  two  young  men  to  labor  on 
the  farm,  (practical  farmers  are  desirable.) — 
They  also  want  to  engage  a  teacher  in  the  School, 
and  a  female  to  assist  in  the  family ;  a  middle 
aged  man  and  his  wife  for  teacher  and  assistant 
in  the  family  would  be  preferable.  Application 
to  be  made  to  Simon  Hadley,  or  John  Hadley,  Jr., 
Sligo,  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  who  will  give  any  in- 
formation necessary.  Friends  of  good  character, 
and  of  religious  experience  are  desirable. 


Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting,  Spiceland, 
Henry  county,  Indiana,  on  the  26th  of  Fourth 
month,  Ellwood  Pleas  to  Sarah  Ann,  daughter 
of  Joseph  and  Rebecca  Griffin ;  all  members  of 
Spiceland  Monthly  Meeting. 

  At  Friends'  Meeting  House,- in  Moreau, 

Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  the  2d  of  Third  month, 
Charles  H.  De  Vol,  son  of  Abner  De  Vol,  to  Ma- 
tilda C,  daughter  of  Lucius  Carey,  of  the  former 
place. 


Died, — On  the  12th  of  Twelfth  month  last,  at 
his  residence,  in  Granville,  Washington  county, 
N.  Y.,  Ephraim  Potter,  in  the  48th  year  of  his 
age ;  an  esteemed  member  of  Granville  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 On  the  18th  ult.,  at  his  residence,  in  Gran- 
ville, Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  Nathaniel  Pot- 
ter, in  the  87th  year  of  his  age ;  a  highly 
esteemed  elder  of  Granville  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends.  Conciliating  in  his  demeanor,  prudent 
and  consistent  in  conduct,  a  peace  maker,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  steady  friend  of  good  order 
and  sound  principles,  he  was  both  respected  and 
beloved  in  the  neighborhood,  and  by  his  fellow 
citizens  at  large.  Admonished  by  various  symp-  , 
toms  of  declining  health,  he  seemed  of  latter  years 
conscious  that  the  evening  of  his  life  had  come, 
and  tranquilly  looked  to  the  glorious  "recom- 
pence  of  reward." 

  In  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  on  the  4th  ult., 

in  the  36th  year  of  her  age,  Hannah  C,  wife  of 
William  Briggs ;  a  member  of  Flushing  Monthly 
Meeting. 
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Died, — At  his  residence,  in  the  township  of  Fen- 
elon,  Peterboro'  county,  Canada  West,  the  23d  of 
Second  month,  1854,  Thomas  Bowerman,  aged  35 
years.  His  disease  was  pleurisy,  with  which  he 
suffered  severely  five  weeks,  yet  he  was  enabled 
to  bear  his  illness  with  Christian  patience.  He 
expressed  no  desire  to  live,  except  for  his  family, 
to  which  he  was  ardently  attached;  but  often, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  sickness,  he  ex- 
pressed his  entire  resignation  to  the  divine  will, 
saying  he  had  not  a  doubt  of  his  acceptance  with 
the  Father.  His  remarks  to  those  who  called  to 
see  him,  were  brief,  yet  they  were  so  filled  with 
love,  and  so  expressive  of  real  solicitude  for  their 
eternal  welfare,  that  many  a  thoughtless  person 
left  his  bedside  bathed  in  tears. 


PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

In  preceding  numbers  a  brief  outline,  taken 
from  memory,  of  the  proceedings  of  this  body, 
was  presented  to  our  readers ;  but  the  printed  ex- 
tracts from  the  Minutes  having  since  come  to 
hand,  containing  interesting  information  more  in 
detail  than  our  preceding  notice,  a  portion  of 
that  information  is  offered  to  the  readers  of  the 
Review. 

Report  on  the  Indian  concern. 

The  Committee  for  the  Gradual  Civilization 
and  Improvement  of  the  Indian  Natives,  Report, 

That  at  the  time  of  presenting  the  last  account 
of  our  proceedings  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the 
farm  and  school  at  Tunessassah  were  under  the 
care  and  direction  of  our  friends,  John  and  Su- 
sanna L.  Wood,  who  were  assisted  by  Rebecca 
Cope.  J 

At  that  time  a  day  school  had  been  opened, 
and  a  few  girls  from  a  distance  admitted  into  the 
family  as  boarders.  As  the  house  was  not  adapt- 
ed for  a  large  family,  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  more  room  would  be  required  for  the  com- 
fortable accommodation  of  the  proposed  boarding- 
school.  The  Committee,  in  anticipation  of  this, 
had  made  some  preparation  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  building;  and  during  the  past  year,  a  new 
wing  has  been  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the 
house,  twenty  feet  by  twenty-five,  the  first  floor 
<"  us'  l]  :>*  :>  c.llectiug-room,  and  the  second 
as  a  lodging-room  for  the  girls. 

The  cast  wing,  thirty  feet  by  twenty-one,  for- 
merly used  as  an  out-kitchen  and  wood-house, 
has  been  raised  so  as  to  correspond  in  height  with 
the  west  wing.  The  kitchen  has  been  enlarged 
and  entirely  refitted,  and  a  lodging-room  for 'the 
boys  finished  over  it,  making  ample  room  for 
"'ore  bonders  than  have  yet  been  admitted.  The 
•lming-room  has  also  been  enlarged,  and  other 
improvements  were  completed  last  fall,  and  a  few 
additional  children  were  received. 

But  the  school  had  not  been  long  in  operation, 
when  it  pleased  Him,  whose  ways  arc  inscruta- 
ble, to  v.s,t  the  neighborhood  with  sickness  :  and 
it  wis  thought  best  to  close  the  school,  and  re- 


turn the  children  to  their  parents.  It  is  with 
feelings  of  sorrow  we  advert  to  this  afflicting  visi- 
tation, during  which,  not  only  a  considerable 
number  of  the  natives  were  taken  off  by  death, 
but  our  valued  friend,  Susanna  L.  Wood,  was 
likewise  removed  after  a  short  illness.  She  was 
a  faithful  and  efficient  helper  in  the  important 
service  entrusted  to  us  by  the  Yearly  Meeting; 
and  while  we  deeply  feel  her  loss,  we  are  com- 
forted in  believing,  that  having  been  earnestly 
engaged  in  doing  her  work  in  the  day  time,  she 
has  been  mercifully  gathered  among  those  who 
rest  from  their  labors,  and  whose  works  do  follow 
them. 

Our  friend,  Mary  Elkinton,  whose  continued 
interest  in  the  cause,  which  has  so  long  engaged 
her  attention,  and  whose  experience  so  well  qual- 
ified her  for  the  service,  having  kindly  offered 
her  assistance  in  preparing  for  an  increase  of 
boarders,  was  there  at  this  time,  and  was  attack- 
ed with  the  prevailing  fever.  After  several 
weeks'  illness  she  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  re- 
moved to  her  own  home ;  and  the  health  of  the 
neighborhood  being  restored,  at  a  suitable  time 
the  school  was  again  opened  under  the  care  of  a 
Friend,  who  offered  to  take  charge  of  it  tempora- 
rily, which  was  very  acceptable  to  the  Commit- 
tee. 

The  number  of  scholars  has  been  gradually  in- 
creasing, and  at  the  last  account  the  list  included 
thirty  pupils,  ten  of  whom  resided  in  the  fami- 
ly, viz.  six  girls  and  four  boys ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  Alleghany 
river  during  the  winter  season,  the  number  in 
attendance  has  not  averaged  more  than  fifteen. 
It  is  proper  to  remark  that  most  of  these  children 
have  had  very  little  opportunity  of  obtaining 
school  instruction,  and  they  have  therefore  chief- 
ly been  engaged  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  education.  Three  read  in  the  New 
Testament,  study  geography,  and  are  pretty  well 
advanced  in  arithmetic  ;  three  read  in  the  Select 
Reader,  No.  1,  are  exercised  in  writing,  and 
have  made  some  progress  in  arithmetic  ;  nine 
read  in  Easy  Lessons,  spell,  and  have  commenced 
the  study  of  arithmetic.  The  conduct  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  children  have  been  mostly  sat- 
isfactory. In  the  evenings  the  girls  arc  instruct- 
ed in  sewing  or  knitting,  of  which  they  have 
done  a  good  deal  during  the  winter  ;  and  they 
are  also  employed  in  some  parts  of  the  house-work, 
so  as  to  train  them  to  usefulness  in  this  import- 
ant department  of  domestic  economy.  Religious 
meetings  have  been  held  on  Fifth-days  in  the 
school-house,  and  on  the  First  days  at  the  dwel- 
ling, the  children  generally  sitting  quietly,  and 
in  a  manner  becoming  the  occasion. 

Although  it  is  cause  of  much  satisfaction,  that 
the  school  is  again  in  successful  operation,  yet  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  present  is  only  a 
temporary  arrangement,  and  that  the  Committee 
are  very  desirous  of  obtaining  the  services  of  a 
suitable  person  to  take  charge  of  it ;  and  also  of 
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a  Friend  and  his  wife  to  aid  in  the  management 
of  the  farm  and  of  the  domestic  concerns  ;  and 
will  be  glad  to  receive  early  application  for  those 
stations  from  such  as  may  feel  drawn  to  engage 
in  this  useful  and  benevolent  work. 

Rebecca  Cope,  who  was  an  acceptable  assistant 
in  the  concern,  requesting  to  be  released,  left 
the  settlement  last  summer,  and  Sarah  Eastlack 
expressing  a  willingness  to  return,  is  now  useful- 
ly engaged  there. 

During  part  of  the  past  year  a  school  was  kept 
at  Horse  Shoe  Bend  for  the  children  of  that  vi- 
cinity, but  it  has  been  discontinued  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  some  of  the  children  received  as  board- 
ing scholars  into  the  family  at  Tunessassah.  The 
amount  of  farming  among  the  natives  during  the 
past  season  was  greater  than  usual,  and  their 
crops  were  good,  so  that  they  have  been  enabled 
to  get  through  the  winter  comfortably.  The 
continued  resolution  of  many  of  them  against  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  their  improvement 
in  habits  of  industry,  afford  encouragement  to 
persevere  in  the  benevolent  work  of  meliorating 
the  condition  of  this  deeply  injured  people,  espe- 
cially as  they  are  at  this  time  greatly  exposed  to 
temptation  by  the  introduction  into  their  neigh- 
borhood of  men  of  loose  morals,  engaged  in  con- 
structing a  railroad  through  their  reservation. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  who  ex- 
amined the  account  of  our  Treasurer,  it  appears 
that  on  the  8th  instant,  there  was  in  his  hands 
a  cash  balance  of  $437.50,  and  securities  amount- 
ing to  12,938  dollars. 

.  Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Thomas  Evans,  Clerk. 
Philad.,  Fourth  mo.  13th,  1854. 

On  the  subject  of  books,  the  following  minute 
appears : 

The  meeting  taking  into  consideration  the  im- 
portance of  spreading  the  approved  writings  of 
Friends,  for  the  information  of  others,  by  which 
our  principles  and  testimonies  may  be  more  ex- 
tensively diffused,  directs  that  an  abstract  of  the 
Report  of  the  Book  Committee  on  that  subject, 
may  be  placed  in  the  Extracts  ;  and  it  is  the  de- 
sire of  this  meeting  that  Friends  may  seek  out 
suitable  persons  in  their  neighborhoods,  to  whom 
they  can  advantageously  hand  those  works,  as 
well  as  to  encourage  the  reading  of  them  in  their 
own  families. 

The  abstract  of  the  Report  is  as  follows  : 

During  the  year  ending  Fourth  month,  1st, 
1854,  there  were  sold  from  the  book  store  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  books,  and  thirteen 
hundred  and  sixty  pamphlets,  and  gratuitously 
distributed,  five  hundred  and  eleven  books,  and 
five  hundred  and  thirty-two  pamphlets. 

In  this  year,  "  No  Cross,  No  Crown,"  by  Wil- 
liam Penn,  has  been  stereotyped,  and  will  form 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  stereotype 
plates,  it  being  a  work  eminently  calculated  to 


promote  vital  religion,  and  well  adapted  for  cir- 
culation among  all  Christian  professors. 

In  the  gratuitous  distribution,  supplies  of  books 
and  pamphlets  have  been  furnished  as  follows, 
viz.  :  to  eight  libraries,  belonging  to,  or  under 
the  care  of  Preparative  Meetings  in  this  Yearly 
Meeting — to  West-Town  Boarding  School; 
Moorestown  Library,  under  care  of  an  association 
of  Friends ;  the  Hospital  for  Lunatics,  at  Utica, 
New  York,  for  the  use  of  the  officers,  attendants, 
&c. ;  to  the  Library  of  the  Colored  Institute ;  to 
a  First  day  School  Library ;  to  a  School  Library, 
in  Jamaica,  West  Indies;  to  the  Philadelphia 
Library ;  to  persons  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  and 
to  some  inquiring  individuals  in  Virginia.  Gra- 
tuitous distribution  has  also  been  made  to  persons 
resident  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Washington,  D.  O, 
Mississippi,  California,  Canada  East,  and  New- 
foundland. Books  and  pamphlets  in  German 
have  been  presented  to  persons  reading  that  lan- 
guage, residing  in  different  parts  of  this  and  ad- 
joining States.  Ten  copies  of  "  Barclay's  Apolo- 
gy" have  also  been  furnished  to  individuals  oc- 
cupying the  station  of  ministers  in  other  reli- 
gious societies. 

The  books  and  pamphlets  thus  distributed  have 
been  widely  disseminated,  and  beside  the  inter- 
est and  inquiry  awakened  by  them  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  received  them,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  they  will  serve  to  spread  among  others  a 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the 
gospel,  as  held  by  Friends. 

The  establishment  of  libraries  within  the  limits 
of  Preparative  or  Monthly  Meetings,  alluded  to 
in  our  last  report,  has,  we  are  glad  to  find,  re- 
ceived attention  in  several  neighborhoods,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  a  benefit  will  be  derived  there- 
from, corresponding  with  the  efforts  to  spread 
and  promote  the  reading  of  the  approved  writings 
of  Friends  among  the  members,  and  others  in 
their  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired, that  those  of  our  members  who  have  enga- 
ged in  this  good  work  will  be  encouraged  to  per- 
severe in  it,  and  that  others  who  have  not  yet 
put  their  hands  thereto,  will  feel  its  importance, 
and  no  longer  manifest  a  lack  of  that  lively  zeal 
in  the  furtherance  of  it,  which,  if  awakened, 
would  ensure  success. 

Every  year  accumulates  evidence  of  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  establishment  and  continu- 
ance of  the  Book  Store,  as  a  place  to  which  re- 
sort may  at  all  times  be  had,  by  our  own  mem- 
bers and  others,  to  procure  the  writings  of  Friends 
approved  by  the  Society.  There  are  many  be- 
longing to  other  denominations,  who,  dissat- 
isfied with  their  formality,  and  anxious  for  a 
more  spiritual  religion,  are  desirous  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  views  of  Friends,  and  will- 
ing to  read  such  works  as  may  come  into  their 
hands  for  that  purpose.  It  is  of  great  importance 
there  should  be  a  place  of  ready  access  for  such 
as  these,  where  they  can  be  supplied  with  works 
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calculated  to  give  them  correct  information  re- 
specting our  principles  and  testimonies;  and  that 
our  own  members  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  procure  readily  for  themselves  and  families, 
those  valuable  works  at  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense. 

The  continued  increase  in  the  distribution  of 
books  and  pamphlets  from  the  Depository,  by 
sale  or  otherwise,  which  has  occurred  from  year 
to  year,  indicates  a  growing  relish  for  the  kind 
of  reading  which  they  afford,  and  while  it  gives 
ground  for  encouragement,  in  the  belief  that  the 
concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  is  being  measura- 
bly answered,  it  likewise  shows  the  necessity  for 
keeping  up  a  stock  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  de- 
mands that  may  be  made  upon  it 


A  REASONING  FOX. 

We  often  find  the  reasoning  of  man  contrasted 
with  the  instincts  of  brutes,  in  a  manner  indicat- 
ing a  belief  that  the  reasoning  faculty  is  peculiar 
to  our  race.  Pope  seems  to  have  thought  he  was 
conceding  their  full  claims  to  the  sagacity  of  the 
animal  creation,  when  he  allotted  half  reasoning- 
powers  to  the  elephant;  yet  even  the  grovelling, 
creature  which  he  places  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
scale,  sometimes  manifests  a  species  of  sagacity, 
more  easily  explained  by  assigning  to  it  a  portion 
of  the  comparing  power,  than  in  any  other  manner. 

A  careful  observation  of  the  actions  of  the  in- 
ferior races,  would  probably  lead  to  the  convic- 
tion, that  few,  if  any  of  them,  are  destitute  of  the 
reasoning  faculty.  The  objects  to  which  their 
reasonings  extend,  being  much  fewer  tban  those 
which  engage  the  human  intellect,  their  range 
of  ratiocination  is  much  more  limited ;  hence,  the 
conclusions  to  which  their  reasoning  leads,  are 
probably  less  frequently  incorrectthan  ours.  The 
complicated  character,  and  ample  range  of  our 
ratiocintions,  no  doubt,  often  involve  us  in  error, 
from  which  the  simple  and  direct  argumentation 
of  brutes  is  free.  Hence,  the  apparently  superior 
accuracy  of  instinct  to  reason.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  animals,  which  arc  not  too  powerful  or 
fierce  to  be  domesticated,  are  susceptible  of  in- 
struction ;  hence,  it  is  clear  that  their  acts  are 
not  all  instinctive. 

A  certain  Jagarc,  who  was  one  morning  kecp- 
"V-  watch  in  the  forest,  observed  a  fox  cautiously 
making  his  approach  towards  the  stump  of  an  old 
twe.  Wli,  ,,  sufficiently  near,  he  took  a  high  and 
determined  jump  on  the  top  of  it ;  and  after  look- 
in.:  arom„l  awhile,  hopped  to  the  ground  again. 
Alt.  r  Reynard  had  repeated  this  knightly  exer- 
cise several  times,  he  weut  his  way;  but  presently 


he  returned  to  the  spot,  bearing  a  pretty  large 
and  heavy  piece  of  dry  oak  in  his  mouth  ;  and 
thus  burdened,  and  as  it  would  seem  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  his  vaulting  powers,  he  renewed 
his  leaps  on  to  the  stump.  After  a  time,  how- 
ever and  when  he  found  that,  weighted  as  he  was, 
he  could  make  the  ascent  with  facility,  he  de- 
sisted from  further  efforts,  dropped  the  piece  of 
wood,  and  coiling  himself  upon  the  stump,  re- 
mained motionless  as  if  dead.  At  the  approach 
of  evening,  an  old  sow  and  her  progeny,  five  or 
six  in  number,  issued  from  a  neighboring  thicket, 
and  pursuing  their  usual  track,  passed  near  to 
the  stump  in  question.  Two  of  her  sucklings 
followed  somewhat  behind  the  rest,  and  just  as 
they  neared  his  ambush,  Michel,  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  thought,  darted  down  from  his  perch  upon 
one  of  them,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  bore 
it  in  triumph  on  to  the  fastness  he  had  so  pro- 
vidently prepared  beforehand.  Confounded  at 
the  shrieks  of  her  offspring,  the  old  sow  returned 
in  fury  to  the  spot,  and  until  late  in  the  night, 
made  repeated  desperate  attempts  to  storm  the 
murderer's  stronghold ;  but  the  fox  took  the 
matter  very  coolly,  and  devoured  the  pig  under 
the  very  nose  of  its  mother ;  which  at  length, 
with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  without  being 
able  to  revenge  herself  on  her  crafty  adversary, 
was  forced  to  beat  a  retreat. — Lloyd's  Scandina- 
vian Adventures. 


TRAITS  AND  STORIKS  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS. 
(Concluded  from  page  543.) 

At  first  the  rigorous  decrees  of  the  Revocation 
were  principally  enforced  against  the  ministers  of 
religion.  They  were  all  required  to  leave  Paris 
at  forty-eight  hours'  notice,  under  severe  penal- 
ties for  disobedience.  Some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  them  were  ignominiously  forced 
to  leave  the  country  ;  but  the  expulsion  of  these 
ministers  was  followed  by  the  emigration  of  the 
more  faithful  among  the  people.  In  Languedoc 
this  was  especially  the  case ;  whole  congregations 
followed  their  pastors;  and  France  was  being  ra- 
pidly drained  of  the  more  thoughtful  and  intelli- 
gent of  the  Huguenots,  (who,  as  a  people,  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  manufacture  and 
commerce,)  when  the  king's  minister  took  the 
alarm,  and  prohibited  emigration,  under  pain  of 
imprisonment  for  life  ;  imprisonment  for  life,  in- 
cluding abandonment  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  priests. 

A  Huguenot  couple  determined  to  emigrate. 
They  could  disguise  themselves;  but  their  baby  ? 
If  they  were  seen  passing  through  the  gates  of 
the  town  in  which  they  lived,  with  a  child,  they 
would  instantly  be  arrested,  suspected  Huguenots 
as  they  were.  Their  expedient  was  to  wrap  the 
baby  into  a  formless  bundle ;  to  one  end  of  which 
was  attached  a  string;  and  then,  taking  advantage 
of  the  deep  gutter  which  runs  in  the  centre  of 
so  many  old  streets  in  French  towns,  they  placed 
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the  baby  in  this  hollow,  close  to  one  of  the  gates 
after  dusk.  The  gend'arme  came  out  to  open  the 
gate  to  them.  They  were  suddenly  summoned  to 
see  a  sick  relation,  they  said ;  they  were  known 
to  have  an  infant  child,  which  no  Huguenot 
mother  would  willingly  leave  behind  to  be  brought 
up  by  Papists.  So  the  sentinel  concluded  that 
they  were  not  going  to  emigrate,  at  least  at  this 
time ;  and  locking  the  great  town  gates  behind 
them,  he  re-entered  his  little  guard-room.  "  Now, 
quick  !  quick  !  the  string  under  the  gate  !  Catch 
it  with  your  hook  stick.  There  in  the  shadow. 
There  !  Thank  God  !  the  baby  is  safe ;  it  has  not 
cried  !  Pray  God  the  sleeping-draught  be  not  too 
strong  !"  It  was  not  too  strong  :  father,  mother 
and  babe  escaped  to  England,  and  their  des- 
cendants may  be  reading  this  very  paper. 

England,  Holland,  and  the  Protestant  states 
of  Germany  were  the  places  of  refuge  for  the 
Norman  and  Breton  Protestants.  From  the  south 
of  France  escape  was  more  difficult.  Algerine 
pirates  infested  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  small 
vessels  in  which  many  of  the  Huguenots  embarked 
from  the  southern  ports  were  an  easy  prey.  There 
were  Huguenot  slaves  in  Algiers  and  Tripoli  for 
years  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Most  Catholic  Spain  caught  some  of  the  fugitives, 
who  were  welcomed  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
with  a  different  kind  of  greeting  from  that  which 
the  wise,  far-seeing  William  the  Third  of  Eng- 
land bestowed  on  such  of  them  as  sought  Eng- 
lish shelter  after  his  accession.  We  will  return 
to  the  condition  of  the  Huguenots  presently. 
First,  let  us  follow  the  fortunes  of  those  French 
Protestants  who  sent  a  letter  to  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  (among  whose  historical  papers  it 
is  still  extant)  giving  an  account  of  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  they  were  exposed  and  the  dis- 
tress they  were  undergoing,  stating  the  wish  of 
many  of  them  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  ask- 
ing how  far  they  might  have  privileges  allowed 
them  for  following  out  their  pursuit  of  agricul- 
ture. What  answer  was  returned  maybe  guessed 
from  the  fact  that  a  tract  of  land  comprising 
about  eleven  thousand  acres  at  Oxford,  near  the 
present  town  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  was 
granted  to  the  thirty  Huguenots,  who  were  in- 
vited to  come  and  settle  there.  The  invitation 
came  like  a  sudden  summons  to  a  land  of  hope 
across  the  Atlantic.  There  was  no  time  for  pre- 
parations; these  might  excite  suspicion;  they 
left  the  "pot  boiling  on  the  fire"  (to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  one  of  their  descendants),  and  carried 
no  clothes  with  them  but  what  they  wore.  The 
New  Englanders  had  too  lately  escaped  from  re- 
ligious persecution  themselves,  not  to  welcome, 
and  shelter  and  clothe  these  poor  refugees  when 
they  once  arrived  at  Boston.  The  little  French 
colony  at  Oxford  was  called  a  plantation ;  and 
Gabriel  Bernon,  a  descendant  of  a  knightly  name 
in  Froissart,  a  Protestant  merchant  of  Rochelle, 
was  appointed  undertaker  of  this  settlement. 
They  sent  for  a  French  Protestant  minister,  and 


assigned  to  him  a  salary  of  forty  pounds  a  year. 
They  bent  themselves  assiduously  to  the  task  of 
cultivating  the  half-cleared  land,  on  the  borders 
of  which  lay  the  dark  forest,  among  which  the 
Indians  prowled  and  lurked,  ready  to  spring  up- 
on the  unguarded  households. 

Gabriel  Bernon  lived  to  a  patriarchal  age,  in 
spite  of  his  early  sufferings  in  France  and  the 
wild  Indian  cries  of  revenge  around  his  home  in 
Massachusetts.  He  died  rich  and  prosperous. 
He  had  become  intimate  with  some  of  the  En- 
glish nobility,  such  as  Lord  Archdale,  the  Quaker 
Governor  of  Carolina,  who  had  lands  and  gov- 
ernments in  the  American  States.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  Huguenot  refugees  repaid  in  part 
their  debt  of  gratitude  to  Massachusetts  in  va- 
rious ways  during  the  war  of  Independence.  In- 
deed, three  of  the  nine  Presidents  of  the  old 
Congress  were  descendants  of  the  French  Pro- 
testant refugees.  General  Frances  Marion,  was 
of  Huguenot  descent.  In  fact,  both  in  England 
and  France,  the  Huguenot  refugees  showed  them- 
selves temperate,  industrious,  thoughtful,  and  in- 
telligent people,  full  of  good  principle  and  strength 
of  character.  But  all  this  is  implied  in  the  one 
circumstance  that  they  suffered  and  emigrated  to 
secure  the  rights  of  conscience. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  they  fondly  called 
their  plantation  or  settlement  by  the  name  of  the 
precious  city  which  had  been  their  stronghold, 
and  where  they  had  suffered  so  much.  New 
Rochelle  was  built  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  twenty-three  miles  from  New  York. 

Nor  were  Oxford  and  New  Rochelle  the  only 
settlements  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  United 
States.  Farther  south  again  they  were  welcomed, 
and  found  resting-places  in  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina. 

I  now  return  to  the  Huguenots  in  England. 
Even  during  James  the  Second's  reign,  collec- 
tions were  made  for  the  refugees ;  and,  in  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
were  voted  by  Parliament  "  to  be  distributed 
among  persons  of  quality,  and  all  such  as  by  age 
or  infirmity  were  unable  to  support  themselves." 
There  are  still,  or  were  not  many  years  ago,  a 
few  survivors  of  thaold  Huguenot  stock,  who  go 
on  quarter-day  to  claim  their  small  benefit  from 
this  fund  at  the  Treasury;  and  doubtless  at  the 
time  it  was  granted  there  were  many  friendless 
and  helpless  to  whom  the  little  pensions  were  in- 
estimable boons.  But  the  greater  part  were  ac- 
tive, strong  men,  full  of  good  sense  and  practical 
talent ;  and  they  preferred  taking  advantage  of 
the  national  good-will  in  a  more  independent 
form.  Their  descendants  bear  honored  names 
among  us.  Sir  Samuel  Komilly,  Mrs.  Austin, 
and  Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  are  three  of  those 
that  come  most  prominently  before  me  as  I 
write ;  but  each  of  these  names  is  suggestive  of 
others  in  the  same  families  worthy  of  note.  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly's  ancestors  came  from  the  south 
of  France,  where  the  paternal  estate  fell  to  a 
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distant  relation  rather  than  to  the  son,  because 
the  former  was  a  Catholic,  while  the  latter  had 
preferred  a  foreign  country  with  "  freedom  to 
worship  God." 

Freuch  was  the  language  still  spoken  among 
themselves  sixty  and  seventy  years  after  their 
ancestors  had  quitted  France.  In  the  Romilly 
family,  the  father  established  it  as  a  rule,  that 
French  should  be  always  spoken  on  a  Sunday. 
Forty  years  later,  the  lady  to  whom  I  have  so  of- 
ten alluded,  was  living  an  orphan  child,  with  two 
maiden  aunts,  in  the  heart  of  London  city.  They 
always  spoke  French.  English  was  the  foreign 
language  ;  and  a  certain  pride  was  cultivated  in 
the  little  damsel's  mind  by  the  fact  of  her  being 
reminded  every  now  and  then  that  she  was  a 
little  French  girl ;  bound  to  be  polite,  gentle  and 
attentive  in  manners  ;  to  stand  till  her  elders 
gave  her  leave  to  sit  down.  There  were  still 
hereditary  schools  in  the  neighborhood,  kept  by 
descendants  of  the  first  refugees  who  established 
them,  and  to  which  the  Huguenot  families  still 
sent  their  children.  A  kind  of  correspondence 
was  occasionally  kept  up  with  the  unseen  and 
distant  relations  in  France ;  third  or  fourth 
cousins  it  might  be.  As  was>  to  be  expected, 
such  correspondence  languished  and  died  by  slow 
degrees.  Though  far  away  from  France,  though 
cast  off  by  her  a  hundred  years  before,  the  gentle 
old  ladies,  who  had  lived  all  their  lives  in  Lon- 
don, considered  France  as  their  country  and  Eng- 
land as  a  strange  land.  At  any  rate,  there  cer- 
tainly was  a  little  colony  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  who  took  pride  in 
their  descent  from  the  suffering  Huguenots,  who 
mustered  up  relics  of  the  old  homes  and  the  old 
times  in  Normandy  and  Languedoc.  Some  of  the 
very  ornaments  sold  at  the  famous  curiosity-shop 
at  Warwick  for  ladies  to  hang  at  their  chate- 
laines, within  this  last  two  years,  were  brought 
over  by  the  flying  Huguenots.  And  there  were 
Bibles  secured  by  silver  clasps  and  corners; 
strangely-wrought  silver  spoons,  the  handle  of 
which  enclosed  the  bowl ;  a  travelling  case,  con- 
taining a  gold  knife,  spoon  and  fork,  and  a  crys- 
tal goblet,  on  which  the  coat-of-arms  was  engrav- 
ed in  gold ;  all  these,  and  many  other  relics,  tell 
of  the  affluence  and  refinement  the  refugees  left 
behind  lor  the  sake  of  their  religion. 

There  is  yet  an  hospital  (or  rather  great  alms- 
house) for  aged  people  of  French  descent  some- 
where near  the  City  Koad,  which  is  supported  by 
the  proceeds  of  land  bequeathed  (I  believe)  by 
BOme  of  the  first  refugees,  who  were  prosperous 
in  trade  after  settling  in  Fngland.  But  it  has 
Li  9l  much  of  its  distinctive  national  character. 
Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  a  visitor  might  have 
heard  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  chattering 
away  in  antiquated  French;  now  they  speak  Eng- 
lish, for  the  majority  of  their  ancestors  iu  four 
generations  have  been  English,  and  probably 
some  of  them  do  not  know  a  word  of  French. 
Each  iumate  has  a  comfortable  bedroom,  a  small 
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annuity  for  clothes,  &c,  and  sits  and  has  meals 
in  a  public  dining-room.  As  a  little  amusing 
mark  of  deference  to  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
I  may  mention  that  a  Mrs.  Stephens,  who  was 
admitted  within  the  last  thirty  years,  became 
Madame  St.  Etienne  as  soon  as  she  entered  the 
hospital. — Household  Words. 


"  DEAD  RECKONING." — A  LEAF  FROM  "LLOYD'S 
LIST." 

From  the  "  Home  Companion,"  Feb.  4,  1854. 
"  List,  ye  landsmen,  all  to  me." 

When  one  hears  of  the  "  Marco  Polo  "  clip- 
per ship  putting  a  girdle  round  the  earth  twice 
within  twelve  months — of  the  "  Great  Britain," 
of  3000  tons,  being  driven  by  her  "  screw " 
twelve  knots  an  hour  against  a  head  wind — of 
return  tickets  to  the  Antipodes — of  yachters 
taking  a  summer  cruise  to  the  Cape  Sydney,  and 
New  Zealand,  dropping  in  at  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  and  "  rounding  the  Horn  "  on  their  re- 
turn home,  we  feel  disposed  to  look  upon  a  voy- 
age to  any  part  of  the  world  as  a  mighty  pleas- 
ant sort  of  pastime.  We  imagine  a  trip  to  Mel- 
bourne, Port  Phillip,  or  New  York,  a  sort  of  fes- 
tivity passed  in  floating  taverns,  in  which  the 
lucky  passengers  go  simmering  along  with  "  the 
blue  above  and  the  blue  below,"  and  expect  to 
be  landed  within  a  day,  at  least,  of  the  time  spe- 
cified. And  indeed,  such  is  the  marvellous  pre- 
cision with  which  the  British  Mail  Packets  make 
the  voyage  out  and  home  between  Liverpool  and 
New  York,  that  punctuality  to  an  hour  is  oftener 
the  rule  than  the  exception. 

This  is,  doubtless,  very  satisfactory.  There  is, 
however,  another  side  to  this  picture,  and  rather 
a  dark  one  too,  which  ought  to  be  examined  be- 
fore we  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  sha- 
ken the  trident  out  of  the  grasp  of  Father  Nep- 
iune.  We  have  won  victory  in  some  parts  of  his 
domain — let  us  now  show  where  we  have  been 
defeated ;  and  while  we  admit  that  it  is  customa- 
ry for  a  well-found  ship  to  weather  almost  any 
tempest,  yet  a  "return  "  of  the  vessels  lost  at  sea 
is,  notwithstanding  the  vast  improvements  which 
have  taken  place  in  naval  science,  a  terrible  doc- 
ument. Patent  capstains,  anchors  and  cables — 
fixed  and  revolving  lights — the  law  of  storms — 
buoys,  beacons,  temperance  ships — the  compass, 
the  sextant,  copper  bottoms,  and  chronomoters, 
have  not  yet  reduced  travelling  over  the  sea  to 
the  same  degree  of  security  as  over  the  land. 

A  catalogue  of  our  maritime  disasters  may  not 
at  first  appear  to  be  an  interesting  document,  yet 
it  will  be  found  to  possess,  in  addition  to  its  sta- 
tistical importance,  that  melancholy  but  fascina- 
ting charm  which  una  vailing  but  courageous  efforts 
always  inspire  in  generous  minds.  An  insular 
people  like  the  English  have  always  exhibited 
great  interest  in  maritime  affairs,  and  have  read 
with  peculiar  avidity  all  narratives  of  losses  of 
ships  at  sea,  from  the  period  when  Defoe,  with  a 
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thorough  knowledge  of  the  national  taste,  wrote 
his  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  down  to  the  last  "Dread- 
ful Wreck  in  the  English  Channel."  And  it 
seems  that  we  are  not  likely  to  lack  a  supply  of  this 
stimulant  for  the  future ;  for  we  are  now  in  pos- 
session of  a  register  of  shipwrecks  that  will  sur- 
prise even  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the 
perils  of  the  great  deep.  The  lovers  of  the  mar- 
vellous may  be  gratified  with  its  perusal  without 
trespassing  upon  the  bounds  of  truth,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  veracity  of  the  docu- 
ment, as  it  was  compiled  from  our  great  national 
log-book,  "Lloyd's  List,"  and  it  was  printed  by  or- 
der of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Parliament.  And  while  it  is  evident, 
that  even  as  a  register  this  remarkable  Blue 
Book  is  sufficiently  dry  and  bald,  all  sentiment 
being  sacrificed  to  statistics,  yet  no  chapter  in 
Dampier,  Anson,  or  Cook  contains  a  more  instruc- 
tive or  interesting  tale.  In  fact  a  word  of  infor- 
mation is  here  supplied  which  may  well  startle 
the  steady  landsman,  who  sits  over  his  fire,  and 
perhaps  gives  only  a  casual  thought  to  those  who 
are  traversing  the  world  of  waters,  exposed  to 
casualties  which  cannot  be  well  conceived  by  the 
denizen  of  cities.  Two  hundred  closely-printed 
folio  pages  are  filled  with  short,  pithy,  business- 
like items,  each  line  breathing  of  its  own  calami- 
ty.  Such  as — 

<s  The  Hand  of  Providence" — Sailed  from  London,  and 
was  never  after  heard  of. 

<•'  The  Carnatic — Seized  by  pirates  ;  crew  and  passen- 
gers murdered. 

"  The  Good  Design" — Run  down ;  two  men  saved, 
rest  of  crew  drowned. 

"  Saucy  Jack" — Beached  in  a  hurricane. 

«  The  ferry" — Struck  by  a  whale,  became  leaky,  and 
abandoned. 

And  so  on  for  a  period  of  four  years,  when,  upon 
casting  up  the  total  of  these  mishaps,  we  find 
that  during  that  period  there  happened  at  sea 
12,363  disasters,  varying  in  magnitude  from  a 
total  shipwreck  to  a  slight  collision.  But,  in  or- 
der to  place  these  facts  clearly  before  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  we  may  as  well  state,  that  it  would 
require  an  accident  to  occur  once  within  every 
third  hour,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  during 
the  whole  four  years,  to  reach  the  number  record- 
ed in  "  Lloyd's  List." 

With  the  assi.stanpe  of  this  Blue  Book,  it  is 
possible  to  follow  the  course  of  British  maritime 
enterprise,  and  tracing  it  through  the  various 
channels  opened  by  our  industry,  to  discover  the 
particular  spots  where  disasters  most  frequently 
occur.  This  kind  of  information,  however,  is 
more  readily  and  comprehensively  obtained  by 
an  analysis  of  the  book  itself ;  for  we  bring  the 
losses  of  our  ships  and  their  crews  more  impres- 
sively before  the  mind's  eye  in  the  aggregate, 
that  when  scanned  over  in  detail.  Thus,  the 
single  item  that  "  'The  Honest  Endeavour '  sail- 
ed from  Hull,  Nova  Scotia  bound,  and  had  not 
been  heard  of  for  three  years,"  fails  to  arrest  the 
attention  so  forcibly  as  when  one  is  startled  with 


the  astonishing  intelligence,  that  204  ships  and 
their  crews  departed  from  our  various  ports  with- 
in the  four  years  alluded  to  and  not  one  of  them 
was  ""ever  heard  of  again. 

What  a  terrible  earnestness  there  is  in  the 
perils  our  mariners  undergo — how  suggestive  is 
such  a  statement  of  the  agony  of  relatives  at 
home  !  Visions  of  starvation  in  open  boats — 
upon  the  hastily  constructed  raft — of  destitution 
upon  the  barren  rock — of  captivity  and  death 
amongst  savage  tribes  of  men,  haunt  the  imagi- 
nation, which  seeks  relief  in  the  hope  that  the 
misery  of  the  seamen  ended  when  their  ships 
were  lost.  But  without  dwelling  upon  this  pain- 
ful subject,  we  will  at  once  introduce  the  analy- 
sis, and  leave  its  eloquent  items  to  speak  for 
themselves,  remarking  that  the  totals  only  in- 
elude  those  disasters  that  happened  to  be 
"  Lloyd's."  _  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  exten- 
sive as  the  list  is,  it  is  nevertheless  incomplete, 
and  can  only  be  taken  as  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
powers  still  left  at  the  disposal  of  Old  Neptune. 
—  The  London  Friend. 

Conclusion  next  week. 


Whoever  loves  his  neighbor  as  himself  will 
show  his  affection  by  consulting  his  interest  in  all 
things  which  may  concern  either  his  body,  his 
soul,  his  fortune  or  reputation  :  for  every  man 
who  rationally  loves  himself,  will  study  his  own 
interest  with  respect  to  these  four  great  concerns. 
To  consult  our  neighbor's  interest,  is  to  do  him 
no  injury,  to  prevent  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  any 
other  person  from  injuring  him ;  to  do  him  jus- 
tice in  every  other  respect;  and  beyond  justice 
to  show  him  all  the  kindness  in  our  power. 

[Burgher. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  WARRIOR. 

There  is  a  peace  the  righteous  only  know  ; 

There  is  a  peace  the  pure  in  spirit  feel; 
There  is  a  peace  which  lightens  every  wo: 

A  peace  which  Jesus  only  can  reveal; 
0  blessed  gift,  the  gift  of  God's  own  Son  ! 
O  blessed  gift,  for  which  he  fought  and  won. 

Thou  soldier  of  the  cross,  thy  weapons  wear  ; 

Put  on  thy  breastplate,  helmet,  and  thy  shield, 
The  enemies  of  God  thou  shalt  not  spare, 

But  with  strong  hand  thy  holy  weapons  wield  : 
Thy  banner  is  the  standard  of  the  Lord; 
Thy  sword,  with  double  edge,  His  holy'word. 

Thy  strength  is  not  thine  own,  thine  arm  hath  power 
In  Him  alone,  to  whom  all  power  belongs; 

His  is  the  victory,  thine  the  blessed  dower 

Of  peace,  of  holy  peace,  and  triumph's  songs  ; 

He  fills  thy  soul  with  his  redeeming  love, 

And  in  thy  bosom  rests  the  beauteous  dove. 

O,  haste  the  day,  when  man  no  more  shall  raise 
The  glittering  spear  against  his  fellow  man; 

When  every  heart  attune  to  Jesus  praise, 
Who  won  for  us  the  conqueror's  diadem : 

His  glorious  attribute  is  Prince  of  Peace, 

His  dying  gift  to  his  disciples — Peace. 

[Iriih  Friend. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  British  mail 
steamship  Africa  arrived  at  New  York,  on  the  5th 
inst,  bringing  Liverpool  dates  to  the  22d  ult.  A 
treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  be- 
tween England  and  France  has  been  signed.  The 
object  of  the  alliance  is  stated  to  be  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  peace  between  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  Sultan,  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  Europe  from  the  dangers  which  have 
disturbed  the  general  peace.  A  treaty  has  also 
been  concluded  between  Austria  and  Russia,  and 
it  is  said  that  a  secret  treaty  has  been  entered  into 
between  Russia  and  Sweden. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Greeks  from  Constantino- 
ple was  being  carried  out  with  unexampled  sev- 
erity, and  every  steamer  departing  for  Syria  was 
densely  crowded  with  the  exiles.  Many  of  these 
have  been  reduced  to  the  deepest  poverty,  and  are 
cast  ashore  friendless  and  destitute.  Numbers 
of  the  shops  of  Pera  are  closed  in  consequence  of 
the  expulsion  of  their  owners. 

The  British  and  French  troops  were  arriving  in 
Turkey.  It  is  stated  that  the  Turkish  army  on  the 
Danube  does  not  exceed  90,000  men,  while  the 
Russian  forces  in  the  Principalities  and  Bessara- 
bia number  200,000.  The  presence  of  the  allied 
fleets  in  the  Black  Sea,  however,  renders  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Russians  to  obtain  supplies  from  the 
coast,  and  a  large  portion  of  their  force  is  employ- 
ed in  conveying  provisions  and  stores  to  the  Do- 
brudscha. 

A  portion  of  the  allied  fleet  was  before  Odessa, 
and  the  remainder  was  distributed  along  the  coast 
between  Varna  and  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  It 
was  reported  that  the  important  frontier  town  of 
Foschiang,  in  Wallachia.  had  been  destoryedby 
fire,  with  all  the  Russian  stores,  provisions,  armies, 
clothing,  ammunition  and  military  hospitals. 

A  battle  between  a  portion  of  the  Russian  and 
Turkish  forces  took  place,  on  the  4th  ult.,  at  Gid- 
itsch,  near  Kalafat.  After  a  long  and  bloody  con- 
flict, the  Russians  were  driven  from  the  place 
with  great  loss,  and  the  town  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  Turks. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  has  declared  all  the  Russian 
ports  on  the  Baltic,  anil  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  in 
a  state  of  blockade.  Having  learned  that  a  num- 
ber of  Russian  ships  of  war  were  anchored  under 
the  batteries  of  Kelsingfors,  Sir  Charles  Napier 
had  put  to  sea  with  a  view  of  attacking  them. 
Several  Russian  merchant  vessels  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  British  lleet. 

The  Russian  Emperor  had  issued  a  manifesto  in 
reply  to  the  English  and  French  declaration  of 
war.  defending  his  own  conduct  and  throwing  the 
responsibility  of  hostilities  upon  England  and 
France. 

Spain. — The  Spanish  Government  has  issued  a 
decree  against  the  slave  trade  in  Cuba,  according 
to  which  all  the  slaves  on  the  island  are  to  be  im- 
mediately registered,  after  which,  any  unregistered 
slave  found  there  will  be  regarded  as  fraudulently 
imported  and  declared  free.  The  decree  also  pro- 
vides for  the  introduction  and  organization  of  white 
laborers. 

The  statement  that  the  American  Minister  at 
Madrid  had  obtained  a  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  Black  Warrior  affair  appears  to  have  been  un- 
founded. No  such  adjustment  has  been  made, 
and  the  American  minister  is  said  to  have  de- 
manded the  recall  of  the  Captain  General  and  the  ' 
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substitution  of  another,  clothed  with  full  power  to 
settle,  upon  the  spot,  such  disputes  as  may  arise 
with  our  Government.  He  is  reported  to  have 
demanded  also,  a  large  amount  of  money  as  in- 
demnity. 

Domestic. — By  accounts  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  it  appears  that  the  late  floods  were 
the  greatest  and  most  extensive  that  have  occurred 
for  many  years.  The  Connecticut,  and  other  rivers 
of  New  England,  the  Hudson,  Delaware,  Passaic, 
and  other  rivers,  were  unusually  high,  and  much  in- 
jury was  caused  in  many  places,  by  the  washing 
away  of  bridges,  &c.  The  Croton  darn  was  consid- 
erably injured,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  supply  of 
water  to  New  York  would  be  cut  off,  but  this,  for- 
tunately, did  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  In  the 
West,  also,  the  waters  rose  to  an  unusual  height. 
The  Ohio  is  now  in  fine  navigable  order.  A  disas- 
trous steamboat  explosion  occurred  on  the  Dela- 
ware, on  the  night  of  the  5th  inst.  The  steam  tow 
boa!  Pennsylvania  from  Bordentown  with  sixteen 
empty  canal  boats  and  barges  in  tow,  when  nearly 
opposite  Florence  burst  her  boiler,  killing,  drown- 
ing or  fatally  injuring  eight  persons  and  severely 
scalding  several  others.  A  number  of  horses  were 
on  board,  of  which  nine  were  killed  by  the  steam, 
and  one  leaped  overboard  and  was  drowned.  The 
Captain  was  blown  overboard,  but  by  swimming 
regaiaed  the  boat  without  injury.  The  accident  is 
attributed  to  a  flaw  in  the  iron  of  the  boiler. 

Congress. — On  the  2d  inst.,  the  Senate  rece- 
ded from  its  amendments  to  the  Military  Academy 
bill,  which  the  House  had  rejected.  The  Indian 
Appropriation  bill  was  taken  up  and  amended,  and 
i he  whole  subject  of  proper  policy  wilh  respect  to 
the  Indians  was  discussed. 

On  the  3d,  the  Judiciary  Committee  reported 
against  a  revision  of  the  Slaiutes  of  the  United 
States.  A  message  was  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent, vetoing  the  bill  to  grant  land  to  the  States  for 
the  benefit  of  the  insane;  upon  which  a  long  de- 
bate ensued. 

On  the  4th,  the  message  from  the  President 
transmitting  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  of 
passengers  on  emigrant  vessels,  was  presented  and 
referred. 

On  the  5th.  the  private  calendar  was  taken  up 
anil  a  number  of  bills  were  passed.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  the  2d,  a  resolution  was  of- 
fered, directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  send 
out  vessels  with  ihi  ee  months' provisions  and  blank- 
ets and  warm  clothing  for  400  men,  to  search  for 
the  missing  steamship  City  of  Glasgow,  but  objec- 
tion being  made,  the  resolution  could  not  be  re- 
ceived. 

On  the  3d,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  a  bill  tc 
establish  the  office  of  Surveyor-General  in  New 
Mexico  and  to  »rant  lands  to  actual  settlers  being 
under  consideration,  an  amendment  restricting  the 
grants  of  land  to  white  male  citizens,  was  debated 
at  some  lenuth  and  afterwards  adopted  ;  the  bill 
was  then  laid  aside.  On  the  4th  Territorial  busi- 
ness wat>  under  consideration  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  A  bill  granting  donations  of  land  to  ac- 
tual settlers  was  taken  up  and  an  animated  debate 
took  place  on  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  provision 
excluding  from  the  benefits  of  the  act  every  man 
who  was  the  husband  of  more  than  one  wife.  The 
Commitlee  rose  without  coming  to  any  conclusion 
on  the  proviso.  The  same  subject  was  further  dis- 
cussed on  the  5th  and  t he  bill  was  finally  laid 
aside  with  a  recommendation  that  it  do  not  pass. 
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AN  EPISTLE  OF  GEORGE  FOX.  1668. 

Dear  Friends, — "  And  an  highway  shall  be 
there,  and  a  way,  and  it  shall  be  called  the  way 
of  holiness  :  the  unclean  shall  not  pass  over  it." 
This  way,  which  is  called  the  way  of  holiness, 
was  spoken  of  by  prophesy;  and  this  way  is 
Christ,  who  is  the  way  of  holiness,  who  is  above 
the  unclean,  and  destroys  it,  and  the  ground  of 
it,  tlie  devil;  and  so,  the  unclean  cannot  pass 
ovei  this  way  of  holiness.  This  is  our  way,  who 
are  in  scorn  called  Quakers,  to  wit,  Christ ;  and 
this  way  of  holiness  shall  be  for  the  wayfaring 
men;  though  fools,  they  shall  not  err  therein; 
nor  shall  lion,  or  ravenous  beast,  or  lion's  whelp 
go  thereon.  All  the  ravenous  beasts  are  with- 
out, in  the  way  of  the  world,  without  Christ  and 
God.  But  the  redeemed  shall  walk  in  the  way 
of  holiness,  Christ  Jesus;  and  the  ransomed  of 
the  Lord  shall  walk  in  this  way  of  holiness  ;  and 
they  that  do  return  from  the  way  of  the 
world  to  Sion,  shall  walk  in  this  way  of  ho- 
liness, with  singing,  and  everlasting  joy  upon 
their  heads.  And  they  that  walk  in  this  way 
of  holiness,  Christ  Jesus,  shall  obtain  joy  and 
gladness ;  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee 
away.  And  all  they  that  walk  in  this  way  of 
holiness,  their  deaf  ear  is  unstopped,  and  their 
blind  eye  is  opened.  And  the  lame  man  shall 
leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  dumb  man's  tongue  shall 
sing.  And  here  he  shall  see  waters  gush  out  of 
the  rock,  and  streams  out  of  the  desert,  in  this 
way  of  holiness.  And  in  this  way,  he  shall  see 
the  parched  ground  become  a  pool,  and  the 
thirsty  land  full  of  springs ;  and  in  the  habita- 
tion where  dragons  lay,  shall  be  grass  with  reeds 
and  rushes,  which  begin  to  spring :  glory  be  to 
the  Lord  forever.  And  this  way  of  holiness, 
which  the  prophets  prophesied  of,  is  Christ  Je- 


sus, the  Way,  who  said  of  Himself,  Tarn  the 
Way ;  and  He  is  over  all  the  fallen  ways,  and 
before  the  way  of  the  serpent;  glorified  with 
the  Father,  before  the  world  began.  And  this 
is  the  way  of  the  wayfaring  men,who  have  been 
wayfaring  up  and  down  from  religion  to  religion, 
from  worship  to  worship,  from  one  people  to 
another,  from  one  minister  and  teacher  to 
another,  and  could  not  sit  down  in  any  of  their 
ways,  but  wayfared,  travelled,  and  sought.  And 
now,  glory  be  to  the  Lord  forever  thousands  of 
these  wayfaring  men  have  come  to  find  their 
way,  Christ  Jesus,  and  shall  not  err  therein. 
They  shall  not  err  in  Christ  Jesus,  for  there  is 
no  error  in  Him,  for  he  was  before  error  was ; 
for  Christ,  the  way,  destroys  the  devil  and  his 
works,  the  ground  of  all  error.  So,  though  they 
be  called  fools  by  all  the  sons  of  Adam,  who  are 
set  down  in  their  own  rudiments,  and  who  have 
persecuted  these  wayfaring  men  as  fools,  because 
they,  would  not  sit  down  with  them  in  their  rudi- 
ments, worships,  self-righteousness,  and  national 
church,  which  national  powers  have  established ; 
yet  these  wayfaring  men  walk  on  in  their  way, 
Christ  Jesus.  And  they  see  how  all  the  wise 
men  in  old  Adam  mixed  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
Serpent,  how  they  are  all  in  their  own  ways, 
worships,  and  religions,  and  all  the  sects  in  it, 
how  they  are  like  tradesmen,  plucking  from  one 
church  to  another,  and  getting  customers,  and 
drawing  people  from  one  another's  church  to  their 
own  ways,  and  tearing  one  another  to^iieces,  to  get 
people  from  one  another's  church  to  themselves.  I 
sought  my  beloved  by  night,  and  the  watchman 
smote  me.  Did  not  the  wayfaring  man  go  to  the 
papists,  and  say,  You  watchmen  of  the  night, 
did  ye  see  my  Beloved  ?  What  is  thy  beloved 
more  than  another's  beloved,  said  they  1  What 
is  thy  religion,  more  than  another's  religion  ?  or  . 
thy  profession,  more  than  another's  profession  ? 
so  the  papists  smote  and  wounded  the  wayfa- 
ring man.  The  wayfaring  man  did  not  ask  the 
papist  for  his  beloved  ;  for  the  papists  had  a  be- 
loved, a  Ma  ss-book  ;  but  he  asked  him  for  his  own 
Beloved,  Christ  Jesus. 

Well,  the  next  watchmen  were  the  Common- 
prayer  men  of  every  parish.  The  wayfaring 
man  went  to  those  watchmen  of  the  night,  and 
said,  did  ye  see  my  Beloved  ?  They  stormed  at 
the  wayfaring  man,  and  said  :  What  is  thy  be- 
loved more  than  another's  beloved,  and  thy  re- 
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ligion  more  than  another's  religion  ?  They  also 
smote  him,  and  wounded  him. 

Well,  the  next  watchmen  of  the  night  were 
the  Presbyterians,  they  were  also  the  watchmen 
of  some  people;  the  wayfaring  man  went  to 
them,  and  said,  ye  watchmen  of  the  night  did 
ye  see  my  Beloved  ?  And  they  were  exceeding 
angry,  and  said  :  What  is  thy  beloved  more  than 
another's  beloved,  and  what  is  thy  religion  more 
than  another's  religion  ?  He  did  not  ask  him 
for  his  beloved;  for  he  knew  he  had  a  beloved, 
his  Directory.  And  these  watchmen  smote  the 
wayfaring  men,  and  punished  some,  spoiled  some 
of  their  goods,  and  killed  some,  (as  in  New 
England,)  because  they  would  not  follow  their 
beloved,  as  the  papists  and  others  had  done  be- 
fore them. 

The  next  watchmen  were  the  Independents 
and  Baptists  ;  the  wayfaring  man  went  to  them 
also,  for  they  were  the  watchmen  of  some  peo- 
ple, and  said  unto  them  :  Ye  watchmen  of  the 
night,  did  ye  see  my  Beloved  ?  And  these 
watchmen  of  the  night  were  also  exceeding  an- 
gry, and  said,  What  is  thy  beloved  more  than 
another's  beloved,  and  thy  way  more  than 
another's  way,  and  thy  religion  more  than  anoth- 
er's ?  And  these  watchmen  of  the  night  smote 
cruelly. 

Then  the  wayfaring  men  went  to  the  private 
meetings  of  the  Manifesterians  and  Seekers ; 
and  these  watchmeu  fell  a  mocking  and  scoffins, 
and  railing,  and  smiting  with  the  tongue,  and 
thrust  them  out  of  their  meetings.  And  when 
it  was  asked  them,  if  they  saw  the  wayfaring 
men's  Beloved  ?  they  scoffed  at  their  beloved. 
And  so  the  wayfaring  men  wayfared  up  and  down 
from  watchman  to  watchman  to  seek  their  Be- 
loved ;  and  many  were  imprisoned  and  persecu- 
ted by  some  of  these  watchmen  of  the  night. 
And  now,  glory  forever  be  to  the  Lord !  thou- 
sands of  these  wayfaring  men  have  found  their 
beloved,  and  have  found  their  way,  Christ  Je- 
sus, and  a  fool  shall  not  err  therein  ;  for  there  is 
no  error  in  Ghrist  Jesus. 

The  outward  Jew  worshipped  in  his  outward 
temple  made  with  hands,  at  outward  Jerusalem, 
and  they  came  up  yearly  to  worship  there  ;  and 
if  they  did  not  come  up  to  worship  at  outward 
Jerusalem,  and  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles  in 
the  temple,  upon  them  should  be  no  rain;  and 
their  eyes  were  to  rot  out  of  their  heads,  and 
their  tongues  out  of  their  mouths,  that  fought 
against  Jerusalem.  Zee.  xiv.  12.  So  the  out- 
ward Jew  had  but  oue  temple  in  the  whole 
world,  and  there  they  went  to  worship  in  it; 
and  the  priest  had  a  chamber  in  the  temple. 
And  when  Christ  came,  he  ended  the  priesthood, 
he  ended  the  pffe^ings,  and  the  temple  and  the 
worship  therein  of  the  outward  Jews ;  and  set 
up  another  worship  in  the  spirit  and  in  the 
truth  For  when  the  woman  of  Samaria,  that 
came  to  Jacob's  well,  said  unto  Christ,  how  that 
/our  fathers  worshipped  in    this  mountain," 


I  (where  Jacob's  well  was,  and  the  well  was  made 
before  Jerusalem  was,  or  the  temple  either;  for 
Jacob  died  in  Egypt,  and  afterward  his  sons 
came  out  of  Egypt,  and  builded  a  temple  in  Je- 
rusalem ;  and  so  there  they  set  up  a  place  of 
worship  after  the  well  was  made,)  then  Christ 
said  unto  the  woman,  the  hour  is  coming,  and 
now  is,  that  they  that  worship  the  Father  must 
worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  and  not  at 
Jerusalem,  nor  at  this  mountain,  is  God  wor- 
shipped ;  for  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  wor- 
ship Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
And  then  did  Christ  set  up  his  worship,  which 
was  before  the  Popes,  Turks,  Common-prayer, 
Presbyterian,  Independent,  and  other  worships 
were  ;  and  the  worship  that  Christ  Jesus  set  up, 
was  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  truth.  Now  where 
is  this  Spirit,and  where  is  this  Truth  ?  Is  it  not 
within  people  ?  So  as  the  Jew  outward  was  to 
worship  in  the  temple,  and  there  was  but  that  one 
temple  commanded  of  God  to  be  built,  which 
Christ  came  to  end,  who  set  up  his  worship  in  the 
Spirit  and  in  the  Truth  :  and  so  every  man  and  wo- 
man in  the  whole  world  must  come  to  the  Spirit 
and  Truth  in  their  own  hearts,  by  which  they 
must  know  the  God  of  Truth,  who  is  a  Spirit, 
and  feel  the  Spirit  in  their  own  ^hearts,  and  in 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  worship  the  God  of  Truth, 
who  is  a  Spirit. 

So  now,  as  the  Jew  outward  was  to  offer  his 
sacrifice  in  the  outward  temple,  and  no  where 
else,  which  temple  is  now  thrown  down,  he  is 
not  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwardly,  but  he  is  a  Jew 
who  is  one  inwardly,  in  the  Spirit  and  in  Truth ; 
and  so,  all  ye  Jews  inwardly,  in  the  Spirit,  ye 
must  worship  in  the  Truth  and  in  the  Spirit. 
And  so,  the  Jew  inwardly  can  worship  no  where 
but  in  the  temple.  What  temple?  it  is  not  a 
temple  that  is  made  with  hands.  The 
Jews  outwardly  worshipped  in  the  temple  that 
was  made  with  hands ;  but  the  Jew  inwardly, 
his  worship  is  to  be  in  the  Spirit,  and  in  the 
Truth,  and  in  a  temple  not  made  with  hands, 
where  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is.  Know  ye  not, 
that  your  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  so  all  ye  who  are  Jews  inwardly  in 
the  Spirit,  let  Christ  your  priest  have  a  chamber 
in  your  temple,  that  He  may  cleanse  your  tem- 
ple, and  cast  the  rubbish  out  of  it,  which  is 
come  in  by  transgression,  who  doth  renew  you 
up  into  the  image  of  God,  which  Adam  and  Eve 
were  in  before  they  fell ;  so  that  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  may  fill  your  temple. 


Nothing  does  reason  more  right,  than  the 
coolness  of  those  that  offer  it ;  for  truth  often 
suffers  more  by  the  heat  of  its  defenders,  than 
from  the  arguments  of  its  opposers. 


Good  measure  belongs  to  good  actions ;  more, 
looks  nauseous,  as  well  as  insincere  ;  besides,  it 
is  persecuting  the  meritorious,  who  is  out  of 
countenance  to  hear  what  he  deserves. — Penn. 


FRIENDS' 


Memoir  of  Ann  How,  widow  of  Thomas  How, 
of  Woodbridge,  England,  who  died  on  the 
2oth  of  Third  Month,  1853,  aged  92  years. 

This  dear  friend  possessed  a  truly  benevolent 
mind,  united  to  great  energy  of  character ;  and 
having  been  early  brought  under  the  power  of 
godliness,  she  was  strengthened  to  surmount 
many  trials  and  difficulties  which  assailed  her  in 
the  morning  of  life,  and  became  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  a  green  and  vigorous  old  age.  Through 
a  long  course  of  years,  she  was  enabled  to  exhibit 
a  bright  example  of  practical  piety  and  Christian 
devotedness,  in  promoting  the  physical  comforts, 
as  well  as  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  her 
fellow-creatures,  especially  amongst  the  poor  and 
destitute. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  prime  of  her  life 
was  passed  in  London.  Here  she  vigorously 
aided  in  the  formation  and  support  of  some  ex- 
cellent institutions  for  the  amelioration  of  human 
suffering,  and  was  especially  indefatigable  in  her 
exertions  to  establish  a  House  of  Refuge  for  ser- 
vants of  good  character,  and  for  destitute  females. 

Iu  1836,  her  husband  retired  from  business, 
and  they  removed  to  Woodbridge,  her  native 
place.  In  this  more  circumscribed  field  of  use- 
fulness she  still  continued  her  labor  of  love  to 
those  who  stood  in  need  of  her  assistance ;  and 
devoted  a  considerable  portion,  not  of  her  abun- 
dance, but  of  her  limited  income,  to  the  wants  of 
the  indigent;  and  many  were  the  daily  recipients 
of  her  bounty. 

Her  memoranda,  found  after  her  decease,  from 
which  the  following  are  extracted,  afford  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  insight  into  the  character 
of  her  religious  experience ;  and  show,  that,  whilst 
desiring  to  benefit  others,  she  was  watchful  over 
the  state  of  her  own  heart,  and  earnest  in  her 
desires  after  that  personal  holiness,  which  is  the 
fruit  of  a  true  conversion  to  God,  and  living  faith 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Early  in  1829,  we  find  the  following  remark  : 
H.  A  new  year  is  commenced.  0  that  I  may,  by 
the  aid  of  Divine  grace,  be  enabled,  when  I  ex- 
amine my  heart  at  the  close  of  each  day,  to  say — 
I  have  this  day  committed  no  known  sin,  but  on 
the  contrary,  have  endeavored  to  restrain  every 
evil  thought, — and  to  look  with  increased  confi- 
dence to  Him  who  remains  to  be  the  sinner's 
Friend." 

Again  in  the  Fifth  month  she  writes :  "  Hither- 
to the  Lord  hath  blessed  me  ;  and  I  have  remem- 
bered the  covenant  I  made  in  early  life, — e  If 
thou  wilt  be  with  me  and  give  me  food  to  eat  and 
raiment  to  put  on,  thou  shalt  be  my  God,  and  I 
will  serve  thee.'  I  firmly  believe  the  prayer,  thus 
tremblingly  made,  was  then  answered :  '  First 
seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  righteousness 
thereof,  and  all  other  things  shall  be  added.'  I 
have  indeed  very  ill  performed  my  part,  yet  my 
petition  has  been  granted.  What  shall  I  render 
unto  God  for  all  his  mercies  V 
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First  month  22d,  1830.  "  This  day  I  think 
I  have  experienced  an  answer  to  the  ardent 
prayer  of  my  heart  to  know  what  the  will  of  my 
Heavenly  Father  was,  respecting  giving  liberally 
to  a  certain  application,  or  whether  it  would  not 
be  more  prudent  to  withhold.  A  little  book  was 
unintentionally  laid  on  my  table ;  it  is  called  '  The 
Duty  of  Christian  Benevolence.'  I  took  it  up 
and  read  it,  and  trust  I  shall  be  faithful  to  the 
feelings,  not  excited,  but  strengthened  and  en- 
couraged by  its  perusal." 

Tenth  month  27th.  "  This  day  I  have  paid 
the  last  token  of  respect  to  the  remains  of  my 
brother.  I  am  now  the  only  one  left  of  the 
family.  0  that  I  may,  more  often  than  the  day, 
remember  that  I  must  very  soon  follow  those 
whom  I  have  loved,  to  the  place  appointed  for  all 
living  !  Truly,  I  may  say,  the  most  ardent  desire 
of  my  heart  is,  that  I  may  be  prepared  to  meet 
my  God.  All  that  this  world  contains  is  of  no 
value  compared  to  the  love  of  my — I  trust  I  may 
say — my  Redeemer. 

Ninth  month  17th,  1831.  "  The  Lord  hath 
mercifully  spared  me  until  this  day.  How  much 
longer  He  will  be  pleased  to  allow  me  to  '  work 
out  my  soul's  salvation,'  is  not  for  me  to  enquire; 
as  it  is  His  righteous  will  to  conceal  such  know- 
ledge from  me.  But  I  know  that  it  cannot  be 
very  long,  and  I  tremble  to  think  that  it  may  be 
very  short.  Am  I  prepared  to  meet  my  God  ?  is 
a  query  I  often  put  to  myself.  Spare  me,  0  Lord ! 
a  little  longer,  and  enable  me  to  walk  more  hum- 
bly with  Thee,  and  more  perfectly  to  do  thy  will ! 
I  think  many  hundred  times  my  petition  has  been, 
'  Lord,  give  me  a  clean  heart,  and  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  me.'  Once  more,  0  my  Heavenly 
Father  !  hear  the  oft  repeated  prayer,  and,  in 
unutterable  love  and  mercy,  grant  my  request !" 

1833.  "  On  reading  the  foregoing,  I  feel  deep- 
ly humbled  that  no  greater  progress  Zionward 
should  have  been  made.  Still  the  language  of  my 
heart  is,  (  Lord  !  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.' 
How  is  it  that  so  much  as  I  desire  to  know  and 
to  do  the  will  of  God,  yet  I  am  so  constantly 
made  sensible  of  my  many  failings  ?  0  Lord  ! 
grant,  I  pray  thee,  more  of  the  gracious  influence 
of  thy  Holy  Spirit  to  preserve  me  from  offending 
thee  in  word,  thought,  or  deed  !  O  Lord  !  for- 
give my  importunities,  and  help  me,  by  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  to  submit  with  patience  to  thy  chastening 
hand,  and  strengthen  me  to  support  all  thou 
mayest  see  fit  to  try  thy  sinful  creature  with.  I 
have  not  only  been  spared  to  this  time,  but  have 
experienced  such  abundant  mercies,  that  I  have 
been  ready  to  exclaim,  '  Surely  the  windows  of 
heaven  have  been  opened  to  pour  down  mercies 
upon  me,  which  there  is  no  room  to  contain.' 
Blessed,  holy  Father !  give  me,  I  pray  thee,  a 
more  grateful  heart,  a  more  humble  and  lowly 
spirit.  0  make  me  like  Him  whom  my  soul 
loveth  above  all, — my  dear,  dear  Redeemer !  I 
never  can  deserve  his  love.  It  must,  indeed,  be 
wonderful,  condescending  mercy,  if  ever  I  am 
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permitted  to  see  his  face,  and  live  in  his  presence. 
But  to  think  of  being  shut  out  from  his  kingdom  ! 
I  dare  not  look  that  way,  my  poor  heart  would 
break.  No,  no  !  He  will  not  cast  me  out ;  His 
promises  are  yea  and  amen  for  ever." 

1841.  "  Early  in  the  Third  month  I  awoke 
with  the  words,  I  thought,  sounding  in  my  ears, 
— '  Thou  shalt  be  visited  with  some  severe  afflic- 
tion.' I  earnestly  prayed  that  I  might  be  pre- 
served humble  under  the  affliction,  whatever  it 
might  be,  whether  of  body  or  mind  ;  and  that  it 
might  be,  if  not  averted,  so  mixed  with  mercy, 
that  I  should  receive  the  chastening  as  from  the 
hand  of  a  tender  Father.  I  was  very  soon  laid 
on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  my  affliction  was  heavy; 
but  I  was  enabled  to  bear  it,  I  trust,  without  a 
murmur.  I  was  cast  down,  but  not  forsaken.  I 
never  doubted  that  my  Heavenly  Father  would 
raise  me  up  again,  and  that  a  portion  of  bodily 
strength  would  be  afforded  me.  O  that  I  could 
feel  more  sensible  of  the  value  of  this  little  time, 
that  has  been  so  mercifully  granted  me,  and  be 
more  entirely  devoted  to  my  God  and  Saviour  ! 
I  want  to  be  more  entirely  what  I  ought  to  be." 

She  had  now  to  endure  the  trial  of  being  be- 
reaved of  her  beloved  husband  ;  and  in  reference 
to  this  event  she  remarks, — "  My  dear  husband 
was  taken  speechless  in  the  morning  of  Twelfth 
month  31st,  1841,  and  on  the  2d  of  First  month, 
1842,  expired,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
I  humbly  trust  my  loss  has  been  his  eternal  gain; 
but  still  I  mourn  the  loss  of  my  dearest  earthly 
comfort.  May  the  whole  business  of  my  few  re- 
maining days,  be  endeavoring  to  prepare  to  meet 
my  God,  fully  relying  on  the  merciful  mediation 
of  Him  who  died  for  sinners  ; — having  an  almost 
abiding  confidence  that  my  sins  are  cast  as  into 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  will  be  remembered  no 
more.  Although  I  am  the  least  and  meanest  of 
all  who  have  dared  to  hope,  yet  a  sweet  hope 
cheers  me,  and  my  poor  heart  is  revived.  There 
is  one  above  all,  who  knows  my  deep  repentance, 
and  sees  my  frequent  tears  for  every  evil  thought, 
word,  or  deed.  He  will  never  say,  1  seek  my 
face  in  vain.'  He  will  not  break  the  bruised 
reed." 

Eighth  month,  1843.  "In  little  less  than  a 
month,  if  spared  so  long,  I  shall  be  eighty-three 
years  old.  Blessed  Lord  God  Almighty  !  I  see 
and  feel  indeed  that  thou  hast  not  forsaken  me. 
My  adorable  Advocate  has  interceded  for  me,  and 
sometimes  I  think  all  my  sins  are  blotted  out  by 
his  precious  blood,  which  cleanseth  from  all  ini- 
quity, and  that  even  I,  the  very  least  and  weakest 
of  thy  servants,  shall  at  last  be  accepted,  and 
clothed iD  the  white  robes  of  my  Saviour's  right- 
eousness, and  be  permitted  to  join  the  blessed 
assembly  above." 

1845.  "O  that  I  may  increasingly  remember 
tin-  long  sparing  mercy  of  the  Lord  my  God! 
Many  thousands  have  been  cut  off  before  they 
arrived  at  half  the  number  of  my  days.  May  I 
not  hope  that  my  lleiwcnly  Father  has  more 


work  for  his  unworthy  servant  to  do,  both  as  re- 
spects her  own  everlasting  peace,  and  also  some 
duties  to  perform  to  a  few  individuals  ?  If  I 
know  my  heart  at  all,  I  believe  there  is  nothing, 
short  of  holding  communion  with  my  God,  that 
can  afford  me  equal  satisfaction  to  that  of  reliev- 
ing the  distressed,  or  comforting  the  household 
of  faith." 

She  continued  to  a  very  advanced  age  in  the 
enjoyment  of  her  faculties,  and  with  as  little  in- 
terruption to  health  as  could  be  expected.  She 
derived  much  pleasure  from  the  society  of  her 
friends,  often  acknowledging  with  thankfulness 
her  many  mercies  and  blessings,  and  expressing 
her  hope  that,  through  a  Saviour's  blood,  her  sins 
were  blotted  out.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1852,  it  was  evident  that  her  powers  of  body  and 
mind  were  failing;  yet,  though  reduced  to  a 
state  of  great  weakness,  she  lingered  on  until  6th 
day,  the  25th  of  Third  month,  1853,  when  she 
gently  passed  away,  leaving  to  survivors  the  con- 
soli  i  g  belief  that  she  had  entered  upon  a  glori- 
ous immortality. — Ann.  Monitor. 

"  DEAD  RECKONING." — A  LEAF  FHOM  "  LLOYD'S 
LIST." 

From  the  "  Home  Companion,"  Feb.  4>,  1854. 
"  List,  ye  landsmen,  all  to  me." 

«     [Concluded  from  page  559. J 

One  consoling  fact  is,  that  but  few  accidents 
have  occurred  to  ships  ably  manned  and  com- 
manded ;  out  of  the  12,000  and  odd  casualties, 
only  64  are  recorded  against  ships  of  700  tons 
and  upwards.  This  is  not  merely  in  consequence 
of  their  size,  but  simply  because,  in  most  large 
vessels,  greater  care  is  shown  in  the  selection  of 
a  crew,  and  in  the  appointment  of  a  competent 
commander.  Nearly  all  the  losses  have  been 
sustained  by  vessels  ranging  from  90  to  500  tons, 
because  these  are  the  description  of  craft  most 
likely  to  be  sailed  economically  ! — are  often  weak- 
handed,  and  liable  to  be  commanded  by  men 
possessing  few  recommendations  for  filling  the 
office  of  captain,  except  being  part  owner.  Such 
a  union  of  evils  affords  but  a  sorry  chance  of  a 
successful  voyage,  and  we  find  the  consequences 
of  such  an  alliance  in  "Lloyd's  List." 

The  following  analysis  of  the  casualties  to 
ships  of  700  tons  and  upwards  during  the  four 
years  before-mentioned,  would  seem  to  prove  that 
well-found  ships  perforin  distant  voyages  with 
comparative  security: — 

Driven  ashore,  but  got  off  again,  25;  Total 
Wrecks,  12;  Collision,  7;  Dismasted,  5;  Aban- 
doned at  sea,  4;  Burnt,  4  ;  Condemned,  1;  Sailed, 
and  never  heard  of  again,  1;  Picked  up  at  sea 
abandoned,  1;  Abandoned  at  sea  on  fire,  1; 
Partially  burnt,  1 ;  Damaged  by  ice  and  leaky, 
2 ;  Total,  64. 

But,  independent  of  the  care  bestowed  in  man- 
ning and  commanding  large  vessels,  they  possess 
a  decided  advantage  in  speed  over  smaller  craft. 
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This  lias  been  recently  exemplified  in  the  remark- 
able trade  which  has  sprung  up  between  England 
and  ber  Australian  colonies.    Before  1851,  the 

j  total  number  of  ships  dispatched  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  to  Australia  was  271,  and  they 
were  known  amongst  seamen,  as  "good  monthly 

;  ships,"  few  passages  being  made  by  them  in  less 
than  120  days.  But  when  the  discovery  of  gold 
added  its  allurements  to  the  other  advantages 
offered  to  emigrants,  better  and  larger  ships  were 
required  for  the  increased  number  of  emigrants, 
and  the  Australian  trade  now  boasts  of  the  finest, 
fleetest  and  largest  ships  in  the  world. 

Such  was  the  impetus  given  to  Australian 

j  shipping,  that  it  doubled  itself  in  the  following 

I  year,  1852,  and  501  vessels  were  dispatched  that 
year.  These  ships  were  much  larger,  and  the 
average  passage  in  the  Liverpool  ships  was  re- 
duced from  120  days  in  1851,  to  110  in  1852; 
the  shortest  passage  being  made  by  "  The  Marco 
Polo,''  in  75  days. 

In  1853  the  statistics  of  Australian  navigation 
are  known  up  to  the  30th  September  last,  and 
there  seems  to  be  every  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  trade  will  again  double  itself,  for  804  ships 
had  been  dispatched  in  the  first  nine  months. of 
the  year.  This  gives  an  excess  of  about  67,000 
tons  on  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  the  year  1852. 
Accounts  have  already  been  received  of  234  of 
these  last  vessels,  and  the  average  passages  were 
about  105 i  days,  being  a  clear  gain  of  five  days 
upon  the  average  passages  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  Liverpool  ships  have  beaten  the  London 
ships  in  this  extraordinary  race  to  the  Antipodes, 
by  20  days  upon  the  whole  average,  and  the 
shortest  passages  were  again  made  from  Liver- 
pool, by  the  celebrated  "  Marco  Polo,"  and  her 
sister  ship,  "  The  Indian  Queen,"  the  first  in  78 
days,  and  the  last  in  82  days,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  when  the  returns  for  the  whole  year  (1853) 
are  completed,  the  average  passage  of  the  Liver- 
pool ships  will  be  less  than  100  days. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  tonnage  and  duration 
of  the  voyage,  it  is  seen  that  as  the  tonnage  in- 
creases the  average  duration  of  the  passage  to 
Australia  decreases;  the  600  ton  ships  having 
an  advantage,  on  the  average  of  24  days  over 
those  of  200  tons,  and  the  1200  ton  ships  having 
an  advantage  of  22  days  over  those  of  600  tons. 

Of  the  204  ships  which  have  never  been  heard 
of  since  sailing,  the  tonnage  of  only  fifty-nine  is 
known.  Of  these  59,  no  fewer  than  41  were 
under  300  tons,  and  only  one  was  of  700  tons. 

The  loss  of  life  in  the  four  years  can  only  be 
guessed  at,  as  it  often  happens  that  the  number 
of  the  ship's  company  is  not  known.  The  only 
means  of  approximating  to  the  truth  is  to  allow  a 
certain  number  of  hands  to  a  certain  tonnage ; 
and  by  this  process  a  tolerably  near  guess  may  be 
made.    According,  then,  to  a  certain  known 


scale  of  manning  merchant  vessels,  four  men  and 
a  boy  being  given  to  every  100  tons,  it  would 
seem  that  the  annual  loss  of  life  by  casualties  at 
sea,  reported  to  "  Lloyd's,"  averages  about  1250, 
the  gross  number  for  the  four  years  being  4298. 
These,  however,  are  conjectural  quantities,  and 
must  be  received  with  caution. 

More  certainty  is  shewn  in  the  statistics  of 
ships  destroyed  by  fire  ;  and  considering  the  in- 
flammable nature  of  the  materials  of  which  ships 
and  their  cargoes  are  often  composed,  the  num- 
ber annually  destroyed  is  less  than  might  have 
been  supposed.  Of  those  vessels  which  were 
burnt  in  consequence  of  the  cargo  igniting,  the 
majority  were  laden  with  coals ;  and  of  the  thir- 
teen blown  up,  seven  of  the  accidents  are  attri- 
buted to  coal-dust,  four  to  gas,  one  to  spontaneous 
combustion,  and  only  one  to  powder. 

But  admitting  that  a  great  numerical  supe- 
riority exists  on  the  side  of  sailing  vessels,  still 
the  casualties  reported  against  steamers  appear 
very  trifling.  It  seems  that  the  greatest  number 
of  fatal  accidents  that  happen  to  steamers  arise 
from  the  foundering.  Thirty  of  such  events  oc- 
curred, while  only  seventeen  were  wrecked.  In 
canvas  ships,  the  average  appears  to  be  that  three 
vessels  are  totally  wrecked  where  one  founders, 
— but  in  steamers  this  is  reversed ;  for  if  these 
statistics  can  be  relied  on,  two  steamers  founder 
for  every  one  that  is  wrecked.  This  is,  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  lumbering  weight  of  the  machinery, 
which,  in  a  disabled  steamer,  must  act  very  de- 
trimentally in  a  gale  of  wind. 

It  does  not  appear  that  a  steamer  blew  up  dur- 
ing the  period  of  four  years,  and  that  only  eight 
were  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  and  seven  partially 
burnt.  During  the  same  period,  there  were  116 
sailing  vessels  burnt  and  blown  up  ;  and  these 
singular  statistics  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  is  less  chance  of  being  blown  up  in  a  steam- 
er than  when  under  canvas,  and,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  appear,  that  there  is  more  to  fear  from 
coal-dust  than  powder.  These  remarks,  how- 
ever, must  be  received  with  caution,  for  the  list 
of  "  casualties  "  is  incomplete,  and  only  contains 
those  reported  to  "  Lloyd's,"  and  can  only  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  rough  guess  at  the  losses  sustained  by 
Great  Britain  and  a  few  other  maritime  states. 

These  losses,  however,  must  be  tremendous  ; 
for  if  we  compute  the  number  of  wrecks  at  1000 
per  annum,  this  gives  4000  for  the  four  years — 
an  amount  not  over  the  mark.  But  as  the  ton- 
age  is  not  set  down  against  every  ship,  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  at  the  dimensions  of  the  vessels 
wrecked,  abandoned,  foundered,  burnt,  blown  up, 
or  otherwise  destroyed,  consequently  the  money 
value  of  the  lost  ships  cannot  be  known.  Con- 
jectural quantities  must  therefore  be  taken.  Let 
us  say,  then,  that  these  vessels  averaged  250  tons 
each,  which  is  perhaps  a  medium  figure  ;  yet  this 
would  give  the  astonishing  number  of  1,000,000 
tons  of  shipping  lost  in  four  years ;  and  if  we  es- 
timate the  cost  of  building  ships  at  .£10  per  ton, 
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the  sum  required  for  their  construction  would  be 
£10,000,000 — an  amount  that  seems  to  warrant 
that  they  could  not  all  have  been  insured  ;  par- 
ticularly if  to  this  great  sum  be  added  the  loss  of 
their  cargoes — the  sum  total  of  which  we  leave  to 
more  darins:  arithmeticians  to  determine. 

And  yet  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  enormous  loss  goes  on  year  after  year  ;  and 
this  country,  to  which  the  greater  number  of  the 
wrecked  vessels  appear  to  belong,  not  only  sus- 
tains it  with  impunity,  but  if  we  may  believe 
statistics,  is  thriving  beyond  any  kingdom  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Minutes  of 
our  last  Yearly  Meeting. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Boarding-School  at  West-Town,  re- 
port : — 

That  during  the  year  ending  Tenth  month 
16th,  1853,  the  admissions  were  152,  of  whom 
68  were  boys,  and  84  girls  :  the  average  number 
of  pupils  during  the  same  period  was  108  boys 
and  105  girls,  making  213,  and  exceeding  the 
previous  year  by  33.  General  good  health  has 
prevailed  throughout  the  family,  and  very  few 
cases  of  serious  sickness  have  occurred. 

The  usual  semi-annual  examinations  have  been 
attended  by  part  of  the  Committee,  and  several 
intermediate  visits  made ;  the  improvement  of 
the  scholars  in  their  studies,  the  industry,  atten- 
tion and  care  of  the  Teachers,  and  the  general 
good  order  and  harmony  preserved  in  the  family, 
have  been  satisfactory.  No  material  change  has 
been  made  in  the  course  of  study  ;  and  while  de- 
siring to  avoid  whatever  is  designed  as  mere  ac- 
complishment, it  is  the  endeavor  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  afford  the  facilities  of  acquiring  a  solid 
and  useful  education  ;  and  for  the  attainment  of 
this  object,  we  believe  the  advantages  offered  by 
this  seminary  are  not  surpassed. 

Meetings  for  Divine  worship  have  been  held 
as  usual  on  First  and  Fifth  days ;  and  care  has 
been  taken  to  instruct  the  children  in  a  know- 
ledge of  our  Christian  principles  and  testimonies, 
by  lessons  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Barclay's 
Catechism,  and  the  use  of  other  approved  works  ; 
and  we  believe  the  benefits  which  many  of  them 
derive  from  this  portion  of  their  studies  will  be 
lon£  felt. 

The  disbursements  on  account  of  family  ex- 
penses during  the  year,  were  $10,823.42;  for 
incidentals  §443.11;  for  salaries  and  wages 
88,2(39.36,  and  for  repairs  and  improvements 
1788,07,  making  a  total  of  $20,323.96. 

In  the  same  period,  the  charges  for  board  and 
tuition  wore  $17,083.48;  the  rent  of  tenements 
and  the  saw  and  grist  mills,  and  the  profits  on 
merchandize  sold,  amount  to  81030.82  ;  and  the 


net  income  of  the  fund  for  general  purposes  was 
$749.25,  making  together  the  sum  of  $18,863.55; 
and  leaving  a  deficiency  on  these  accounts  of 
$1460.41.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the 
last  fiscal  year,  (that  is,  to  Fourth  month,  1853,) 
the  farm  was  rented  under  the  former  lease,  and 
yielded  $730.75  ;  for  the  remaining  portion  of 
that  year,  (viz.,  to  Tenth  month,  1853,)  it  was 
managed  under  the  new  arrangement  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  school,  and  the  balance  to  the  credit  of 
the  account  is  $1569.14,  making  the  total  credits 
for  the  year  82299.89.  Deducting  from  this 
the  year's  taxes,  amounting  to  $206.14,  it  leaves 
a  balance  of  $2093.75,  which,  if  added  to  the 
appropriation  made  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  will 
cover  the  loss  on  the  board  and  tuition  account 
and  leave  a  surplus  of  $1433.34. 

The  receipts  for  lands  sold  in  Susquehanna 
county  have  been  $779.69;  which,  as  well  as 
the  sums  heretofore  received  from  the  same 
source,  except  $168.21,  has  been  invested,  and 
forms  part  of  the  fund  for  general  purposes,  the 
object  for  which  the  lands  were  devised. 

The  balance  of  floating  debt  due  by  the  Insti- 
tution on  the  16th  of  Tenth  month  last,  was 
$3107.63,  besides  $7,750  borrowed  to  stock  the 
farm,  &c,  on  which  no  interest  is  to  be  paid  by 
the  school.  Of  this  sum,  $4750  is  to  be  repaid 
in  the  spring  of  1856 ;  and  should  the  school 
continue  as  large  as  it  has  been  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
also  be  paid,  there  is  reason  to  hope  the  debt 
may  gradually  be  extinguished. 

Considerable  inconvenience  and  loss  arise  from 
a  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  those  who  send 
children  to  the  Institution,  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  admission  ;  which  require  the  payment 
in  advance  of  one-half  the  charge  for  board  and 
tuition,  and  the  remainder  at  the  middle  of  the 
session.  As  the  charge  is  very  low,  compared 
with  the  advantages  offered,  it  is  hoped  that 
parents,  and  others  concerned,  will  punctually 
comply  with  this  regulation. 

The  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  school- 
rooms and  other  parts  of  the  house  have  hereto- 
fore been  lighted;  and  the  risk  attendant  on  the 
use  of  inflammable  fluids  for  that  purpose,  have 
long  been  sources  of  concern,  and  the  Committee, 
at  different  times,  for  several  years  past,  has  had 
its  attention  directed  to  procuring  suitable  ap- 
paratus for  lighting  the  building  with  gas.  The 
great  obstacle  has  been  the  want  of  the  adequate 
funds ;  but  this  having  been  overcome  by  the 
liberality  of  a  number  of  Friends,  who  felt  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  school,  arrangements 
are  now  making  for  erecting  gas-fixtures  adequate 
to  the  full  supply  of  the  premises.  From  the 
same  generous  contributions,  the  Committee  have 
.•also  been  furnished  with  the  means  for  providing 
twenty  bath-rooms  for  'the  use  of  the  boys,  to  be 
supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water;  of  erecting 
new  water-works  and  laying  a  three  inch  pipe,  in 
place  of  the  old  one,  which  is  much  rusted  and 
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found  to  be  of  insufficient  bore ;  thus  securing 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  all  parts  of  the 
house,  lessening  the  labor  in  some  of  the  depart- 
ments of  housekeeping,  and  affording  increased 
security  against  fire.  These  important  and  very 
desirable  improvements,  so  conducive  to  the 
health,  comfort  and  safety  of  the  household,  are 
now  in  progress ;  and  it  is  hoped,  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  course  of  the  summer. 

The  building  heretofore  used  as  a  milk-house 
being  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  spring 
from  which  the  water  was  conveyed  into  it,  having 
failed  to  give  a  sufficient  supply,  and  the  water 
not  being  cold  enough  to  answer  the  intended 
purpose ;  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  erect 
a  building  over  the  spring  between  the  farm- 
house and  the  school ;  and  to  finish  it  with  rooms 
in  the  second  story  to  accommodate  a  family  to 
have  charge  of  the  dairy.  A  contract  has  ac- 
cordingly been  made  and  the  house  is  expected 
to  be  completed  early  in  the  coming  season. 

The  new  barn  was  put  up  in  time  to  admit  of 
storing  last  year's  crops  of  grain  and  hay;  and 
its  ample  size  and  convenient  arrangement  great- 
ly facilitate  the  operations  of  the  farmer.  The 
cost  of  the  improvement,  including  the  removal 
of  the  grain  house  to  the  north-west  side  of  the 
barn-yard,  and  fitting  it  up,  taking  down  the  old 
barn  and  clearing  up  and  leveling  the  ground, 
&c,  is  $3953.58 ;  which  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
farm-house  and  improvements  around  it,  makes 
a  total  of  $12,428.56,  all  of  which,  excepting 
$217,  has  been  paid  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  Friends. 

So  far  as  the  present  mode  of  managing  the 
farm  has  been  tried,  it  appears  likely  to  answer, 
both  as  respects  the  amount  of  income  derived 
from  it,  and  the  improvement  of  the  land.  The 
capital  required  to  carry  it  on,  will  not  be  less 
than  $8500,  and  by  an  estimate  of  the  stock,  &c. 
on  hand,  on  the  16th  of  the  Tenth  month  last, 
after  deducting  5  per  cent,  from  the  furniture 
and  10  per  cent,  from  the  farming  utensils  for 
depreciation,  the  value  was  $8313.15. 

A  large  portion  of  the  corn  crop  was  cut  off  by 
a  severe  storm  of  hail  during  the  summer,  and  con- 
siderable increased  expenditure  has  been  incur- 
red in  consequence,  as  well  as  for  the  renewal  of 
the  fences,  draining  the  meadow,  and  for  manures; 
which  will  absorb  much  of  the  apparent  profits; 
yet  it  is  believed  the  advantage  derived  from 
these  expenditures  will  more  than  compensate 
for  the  outlay.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  there- 
fore, that  the  profit  for  the  remainder  of  the 
farming  year  (ending  Fourth  month  1st,)  will  be 
nearly  so  great  as  during  the  first  six  months  ; 
yet  the  Committee  believe  that  it  will  yield  as 
large  an  income  as  under  the  former  system ; 
and  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  farm  in  other  respects,  will  be  greatly 
improved. 

At  the  close  of  nearly  every  session,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  some  repairs  to  the  building ; 
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often  requiring  considerable  time  to  complete 
them ;  and  the  present  period  of  the  vacation  is 
found  to  be  too  short  for  the  purpose,  and  for  the 
necessary  cleansing  of  the  house.  The  Super- 
intendent and  his  wife  are  generally  so  closely 
confined  during  this  period,  as  to  Lave  little  or 
no  time  for  relaxation  from  their  arduous  charge ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  while  a  longer  time  of  re- 
creation would  benefit  the  health  of  the  teachers 
and  other  caretakers,  it  would  also  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  pupils ;  giving  them  more  time  to  be 
with  their  parents  and  families;  especially  such 
as  reside  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  for  pre- 
paring the  necessary  clothing  for  the  succeeding 
session,  and  that  they  would  make  quite  as  much 
advancement  in  their  studies  as  they  do  at  pre- 
sent. It  is  therefore  agreed  to  propose  for  the 
approval  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  that  the  vaca- 
tions shall  be  extended  to  four  weeks  each,  to 
commence  at  the  close  of  the  ensuing  summer 
session. 

The  Committee  are  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  preserving  this  valuable  institution  on  the  ori- 
ginal ground  of  its  establishment;  and  while 
making  improvements  designed  to  promote  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  family,  and  to 
increase  the  facilities  for  useful  instruction,  they 
desire  constantly  to  keep  in  view,  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  the  religious,  guarded  education  of  our 
youth,  consistently  with  our  Christian  principles 
and  testimonies ;  and  that  it  is  to  the  Divine 
blessing  on  the  faithful  labors  of  those  entrusted 
with  its  management,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  continuance  of  its  usefulness  to  our  religious 
Society. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Phtta.  Fourth  mo.  7th,  1854. 


AFRICAN  COTTON. 

Dr.  Irving,  a  missionary  to  Africa,  has  written 
the  annexed  remarks.  The  letter  is  published 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society. 

"  In  December,  1853, 1  was  ordered  on  ser- 
vice to  Abbeokuta,  with  Commander  Foote, 
then  senior  officer.  There  I  !was  much  struck 
with  the  superior  appearance  of  the  people  and 
their  great  capabilities,  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil,  the  variety  of  objects  which  might 
lead  to  an  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce 
with  England,  more  especially  that  of  cotton, 
which  is  indigenous,  and  carefully  cultivated 
by  the  Yarubas.  These  comprise  a  population 
of  nearly  three  million  souls,  clothed  entirely  in 
cloths  manufactured  by  themselves.  On  my 
return  to  England,  I  represented  these  things 
to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  many  of 
the  samples  of  African  productions  I  brought 
home  excited  great  attention  among  manufac- 
turers and  others.    The  cotton  proved  to  be  of 
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the  very  quality  required  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacture.  Among  them  was  also  an  entirely 
new  kind  of  silk,  respecting  which  several  emi- 
nent merchants  in  London  are  very  anxious  for 
further  information.  I  volunteered  to  go  out 
and  examine  the  country  hetween  the  Niger, 
Bight  of  Benin  and  Lander's  route,  hetween 
Badagry  and  Boussa,  a  country,  excepting  at 
one  or  two  points  where  our  missionaries  had 
heen  the  pioneers,  never  yet  visited  by  white 
men.  My  offer  was  accepted,  and  I  started  as 
agent  for  Yoruba  with  the  sanction  of  Sir  James 
Graham  and  Lord  Clarendon.  The  necessary 
instruments  for  making  observations  have  been 
forwarded  to  me." — Colonization  Herald. 


FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  20,  1854. 

It  will  doubtless  be  a  satisfaction  to  many  of  our 
readers  to  be  informed,  that  the  steamer  Atlantic, 
which  left  New  York  on  the  15th  ult,  and  in  which 
our  beloved  friends  Josiah  Forster,  John  Candler, 
and  William  Holmes  were  passengers,  arrived  at 
Liverpool,  on  or  about  the  28th  of  last  month. 

The  resolutions  of  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Chester  County,  in  relation  to  the  Kansas-Nebras- 
ka bill,  which  are  copied  into  this  week's  number, 
are  not  introduced  with  a  view  of  entering  into  the 
arena  of  political  disputation,  from  which  the 
Editor  has  studiously  kept  this  paper  free;  but  as 
a  means,  to  a  limited  extent,  of  directing  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quences which  such  measures  as  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  must  produce.  Every 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  whatever  his  pro- 
fession or  station  in  life,  who  desires  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  his  country,  must  feel  an  inter- 
est in  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  as  long  as  it 
contributes  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  justice. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
such  a  number  of  essentially  independent  govern- 
ments, as  now  compose  the  States  of  the  Union, 
formed  under  such  various  circumstances,  and 
composed  of  such  heterogeneous  materials,  should 
be  brought  together  to  constitute  a  federal  whole. 
When  the  formation  of  a  Congress,  composed  of 
the  thirteen  colonies,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  encroachments  of  the  British  parliament,  was 
first  proposed  in  the  Legislative.  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina,  the  suggestion  was  held  up  to  ridicule, 
under  the  character  of  a  salmagundi,  composed 
of  the  various  productions  of  those  several  colonies. 

The  interests  and  prejudices  of  the  people  ap- 
pear to  have  been  regarded  as  too  various  and 
opposite,  to  admit  of  a  cordial  union.  The  great 
empires  of  the  ancient  world  were  formed  by  con- 1 


quests,  not  by  the  voluntary  association  of  the 
component  parts,  and  those  components  were 
kept  in  such  union  as  they  had,  by  the  force  or 
terror  of  arms.  But  the  thirteen  colonies  which 
composed  the  original  United  States,  though  first 
driven  together  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
were  afterwards  held  together  and  consolidated 
into  a  more  perfect  whole,  by  voluntary  associa- 
tion. The  original  boundaries  have,  we  know, 
been  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  number  of  con- 
federated States  more  than  doubled,  chiefly  by 
means  widely  different  from  the,  usual  career  of 
conquerors. 

Now,  whatever  we  may  attribute  to  human 
agency,  the  humble  Christian,  who  beholds  or  be- 
lieves in  an  overruling  hand,  whioh,  amidst  the 
conflicting  passions  of  men,  guides  the  destinies 
of  nations,  will  readily  admit  that  we  are  incom- 
parably more  indebted  to  divine  beneficence,  than 
to  the  policy  or  sagacity  of  statesmen,  for  the  fa- 
vorable position  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  in  which  we  find  ourselves  placed.  To  no 
other  people,  scattered  over  such  an  extent  of 
country,  have  the  elements  of  permanent  peace 
been  so  freely  offered.  On  no  other  people  is 
conferred,  in  an  equal  degree,  as  on  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  power  and  consequently 
the  duty,  of  promoting  the  peace  of  the  world. 
By  preserving  peace  and  union  among  ourselves, 
we  secure  the  peace  of  nearly  all  North  America. 
But  let  us  remember  that  peace  and  union  can  be 
permanently  maintained  only  by  extending  to  all 
the  rights  with  which  they  are  divinely  endowed. 
Injustice  and  oppression,  however  sustained  by 
power,  contain  within  themselves  the  elements 
of  discord  and  contention. 

While  then  the  general  government  is  so  ad- 
ministered as  to  promote  the  great  objects  for 
which  it  was  formed,  "  to  establish  justice,  ensure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence, promote  the  general  welfare,  .and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  poster- 
ity," the  Union  will  deserve,  and  doubtless  re- 
ceive, the  attachment  and  support  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  But  whenever  the  power  of 
the  Union  becomes  perverted  to  purposes  incom- 
patible with  its  original  design,  and  instead  of  es- 
tablishing justice  and  securing  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  those  within  its  jurisdiction,  it  becomes 
an  instrument  of  injustice  and  oppression,  it  must 
cease  to  deserve,  and  cannot  long  retain,  the  at- 
tachment of  the  people.  In  the  farewell  address 
of  our  first  President,  the  strict  maintenance  of 
national  credit  is  laid  down  as  an  essential  means 
of  preserving  peace  with  foreign  nations ;  and 
this  punctilious  regard  to  national  faith  is  certain- 
ly no  less  needful  in  respect  to  our  domestic  than 
to  our  foreign  relations. 
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It  is  seriously  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  mea- 
sures which  have  been  pursued  during  many 
years  past,  in  relation  to  slavery,  must,  by  destroy- 
ing the  value  of  the  federal  union,  lead  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  to  its  dissolution.  Freedom  is  the  boast 
of  our  people,  the  object  which  attracts  to  our 
shores,  the  victims  of  European  oppression.  But 
freedom  founded  on  the  oppression  of  others,  can 
neither  be  peaceful  nor  permanent. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  readers  of  the  Review 
have  very  little  influence  upon  the  measures  of 
government,  or  the  intrigues  of  politicians.  But 
we  may  reflect  that  the  measures  of  government 
are  ultimately  guided  by  public  opinion,  and 
public  opinion  is  the  aggregate  of  individual 
conclusions.  It  is  therefore  important  that  indi- 
vidual conclusions,  in  relation  to  justice  and 
right,  should  be  correct  and  enlightened.  It  is 
also  important  that  those  who  are  truly  enlight- 
ened, respecting  the  great  interests  of  religion 
and  morality,  should  not  put  their  light  under  a 
bushel  or  under  a  bed. 

The  preceding  remarks  were  written  and  sent 
to  the  printer,  before  the  editor  had  read  the  pa- 
pers of  the  15th  inst.  By  the  news  of  that  date,  it 
appears  that  the  feeling  alluded  to  has  assumed  a 
more  tangible  character  than  was  previously  ap- 
prehended. A  large  meeting  was  held  on  the 
13th  inst.,  at  New  York,  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  call  a  State  convention  to  determine  what 
course  is  to  be  pursued  by  New  York,  in  the  pre- 
sent crisis,  and  it  was  also  recommended  that 
similar  conventions  should  be  called  in  all  the 
free  states,  and  in  a  number  of  those  where  slaves 
are  held.  A  convention  has  likewise  been  called 
to  meet  at  Harrisburg,  on  the  1st  of  next  month, 
"to  take  action  on  the  proposed  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise."  It  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  delegates  at  Washington,  to  whose 
wisdom  the  legislation  of  this  great  republic  has 
been  entrusted,  may  yet  pause  and  reflect  before 
they  consummate  a  measure,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  casting  a  fire-brand  into  a  mass  of  in- 
flammable materials. 


WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  oversight  of 
this  Institution,  will  meet  there,  on  Fourth  day, 
the  7th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  Committee  on  admission  meet  at  8  o'clock, 
the  same  morning.  The  Committee  on  Instruc- 
tion on  the  preceding  evening,  at  7£  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  assemble  at  the  School 
on  Seventh  day  afternoon,  the  3d  proximo. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Philad'a.  5th  mo.  20,  1854.— 2c. 


  Of  consumption,  on  the  evening  of  the 

31st  of  last  month,  at  the  residence  of  her  parents, 
Thomas  and  Tamon  Hill,  Susannah  Phelps,  in 
the  35th  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Walnut 
Ridge  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Rush  county, 
Indiana.  Her  affliction,  which  was  long,  she  en- 
dured with  much  patience  and  resignation,  ex- 
pressing on  the  morning  of  the  day  before  her 
decease,  that  she  had  felt  renewed  evidence  that 
she  should  go  to  rest. 

  On  the  21st  of  last  month,  at  the  residence 

of  his  uncle,  Jesse  Hill,  Elisha  Hill,  in  the  21st 
year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Walnut  Ridge 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Rush  Co.,  Indiana. 

  At   Pawtucket,  on  the  23d  ult.,  Chad 

Smith,  a  worthy  member  of  Smithfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  93d  year  of  his  age. 

  At  her  residence  in  Highland  county,  0., 

on  the  2d  inst.,  after  an  illness  of  near  two 
months,  Sarah  Johnson,  wife  of  Elijah  Johnson, 
a  member  of  Clear  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
the  8 1st  year  of  her  age.  Her  disease  was  asthma, 
terminating  in  dropsy. 


CHESTER  COUNTY  MEETING, 
To  Remonstrate  against  the  Repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise. 
This,  adjourned  meeting,  was  convened  on 
Tuesday,  the  25th  of  April,  1854,  at  the  Court 
House  in  the  borough  of  West  Chester.  The 
meeting  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  the 
following  officers: 
President — Dr.  Wm.  Darlington. 
Vice  Presidents — John  J.  Monaghan,  John 
Parker,  Dr.  J.  P.  Jefferis,  Hon.  A.R.  Mcllvaine. 
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bUGuuon  oi  tne  Union,  every  slave  who  should 
escape  or  be  removed  beyond  the  limits  of  a  State 
where  slavery  exists,  into  a  State  or  territory 
where  it  does  not  exist,  becomes  immediately 
free.  The  United  States  government  has  never 
authorized  slavery.  If  slaves  are  held  in  any 
territory  over  which  Congress  has  exclusive  juris- 
diction, except  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
was  carved  out  of  a  slaveholding  State,  they  are 
held  without  warrant  of  law,  and  in  violation  of 
their  natural  rights.  Every  encroachment  made 
by  slavery  upon  any  territory  lying  beyond  the 
limits  of  any  organized  State,  and  over  which  the 
jurisdiction  of  State  authority  has  never  extend- 
ed, has  always  been  unauthorized  and  illegal,  and 
might  have  been  so  declared  by  the  federal  judges, 
upon  well  recognized  principles  of  general  law, 
and  Congress  might  properly  and  lawfully  have 
refused  to  admit  any  new  State  into  the  Union, 
unless  upon  the  condition  that  slavery  should  be 
forever  excluded.  All  the  provisions  that  have 
been  made,  whether  by  the  Constitution  or  by 
acts  of  Congress,  whereby  the  rendition  of  "fu- 
gitives from  labor  "  was  secured,  or  slavery  per- 
mitted to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  thirteen 
original  States,  were  concessions  made  by  the 
non-slaveholding  to  the  slaveholding  States,  in 
the  spirit  of  compromise  and  conciliation.  With 
a^  territory  so  extensive  as  ours,  involving  interests 
singularly  diversified,  and  conflicting  at  many 
points,  it  was  impossible  to  form,  and  it  has  been 
found  equally  impossible  to  maintain  a  govern- 
ment, upon  the  basis  of  republican  principles  ex- 
cept by  means  of  compromise.  The  constitution 
is  a  compromise ;  and  since  the  adoption  of  that 


instrument,  other  compromises  have  been  made 
by  law  hardly  less  sacred  and  not  less  obligatory 
in  honor  and  conscience  than  the  constitution 
itself.  Among  the  laws  of  this  kind  is  the  act 
of  Congress  of  1820,  by  which  Missouri  came 
into  the  Union  as  a  slaveholding  State.  By  that 
act  it  is  declared  that  in  "  all  that  territory  ceded 
by  France  to  the  United  States,  under  the  name 
of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees 
and  thirty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  not  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  slavery 
and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the 
punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  parties  shall 
be  duly  convicted,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  for- 
ever prohibited."  This  prohibition,  securing  to 
freedom  all  north  of  the  line  prescribed,  was  the 
consideration  given  to  the  North  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  without  the  proposed  restriction. 
It  was  a  compact  of  the  most  solemn  character. 
To  the  south  the  benefit  was  immediate.  Missouri 
took  her  stand  on  the  side  of  the  slave  holding 
States,  and  in  every  contest  in  which  the  same 
element  of  controversy  was  involved,  the  vote  of 
her  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
was  secured  in  support  of  the  slave  power.  To 
the  North  the  benefit  was  only  prospective. 
Whether  it  should  be  realized  was  left  to  depend 
in  some  measure  upon  the  faith  of  the  South, 
plighted  by  their  Representatives  in  Congress, 
by  whom  its  stainless  purity  was  vaunted  in  the 
highest  terms  of  characteristic  self-laudation. 

It  is  now  proposed,  at  the  end  of  thirty-four 
years,  to  annul  the  prohibition,  which  it  was 
promised  and  agreed  should  last  forever,  and  thus 
deprive  the  non-slaveholding  States  of  all  they 
were  to  receive  in  exchange  for  what  they  gave 
away  beyond  recall;  and  this  is  done  at  the  first 
moment  that  the  prohibition  begins  to  be  felt  in 
its  operation  upon  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, and  it  becomes  of  any  value  or  eflicacy.  In 
our  apprehension,  the  proposition  is  in  the  highest 
degree  perfidious  and  dangerous.  If  the  pledged 
faith  of  one  half  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  that 
a  law  shall  remain  a  perpetual  contract  between 
them  and  the  other  half,  is  to  pass  for  nothing, 
and  that  law  is  to  be  repealed  and  the  contract 
annulled  when  it  happens  to  suit  the  pleasure  or 
the  interests  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  the 
confidence  which  ought  to  exist  between  the 
members  of  this  great  confederacy,  will  be  des- 
troyed, and  no  basis  will  be  left  on  which  future 
compromises  can  rest.  When  it  is  discovered 
that  the  sentiment  of  honor  which  constituted 
the  foundation  of  our  trust,  is  gone,  there  is  no- 
thing upon  which  it  can  hereafter  repose.  Those 
who  seek,  in  their  avidity  for  power  or  in  their 
zeal  for  the  supposed  interests  of  a  particular  sec- 
tion, to  extinguish  that  sentiment  in  its  influence 
upon  the  action  of  the  government,  aim  a  deadlier 
blow  at  the  existence  of  the  nation  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  any  external  enemy  to  inflict.  They 
do  more  to  shake  the  stability  of  the  Union  than 
'  the  worst  forms  of  agitation.    There  are  many 
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provisions  in  our  constitution,  affecting  the  several 
States,  that  can  he  enforced  hy  no  sanctions,  and 
must  therefore  depend  for  their  observance  and 
efficacy  upon  the  honor,  virtue  and  good  faith  of 
the  States  themselves,  or  of  those  who  act  as  their 
chosen  representatives.  This  consideration  makes 
honor,  virtue,  and  good  faith  essential  elements 
of  the  government — the  very  cement  of  the  con- 
stitional  fabric — without  which  it  must,  sooner 
or  later,  crumble  into  atoms. 

Impressed  with  these  opinions,  it  is  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  providing  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  territorial  government  for  Ne- 
braska, and  for  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  Congress 
of  1820,  excluding  Slavery  forever  north  of  the 
parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  of 
north  latitude,  is  a  violation  of  a  solemn  contract 
between  the  slave-holding  and  non-slaveholding 
States,  of  as  binding  obligation  in  honor  and  jus- 
tice as  the  constitution  itself. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  act  as  a  compromise  of 
conflicting  views  and  interests,  by  which  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  made  important  concessions 
to  the  slaveholding  States  which  might  have  been 
fairly  withheld,  ought  to  be  maintained  with 
scrupulous  fidelity  by  all  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment and  the  whole  power  of  popular  sentiment, 
as  one  of  vital  consequence  to  the  nation. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  are 
due  to  those  patriotic  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  representing  slavehold- 
ing interests  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  who,  regard- 
ing the  good  faith  of  the  Government  superior 
to  sectional  views  and  interests,  have  upheld  the 
Compromise  of  1820. 

Resolved,  That  if  the  Compromise  of  1820 
shall  be  now  repealed,  it  will  be  unsafe  again  to 
rely  upon  the  good  faith  of  slaveholding  States 
in  the  future  legislation  of  Congress;  and  that 
the  duty  which  the  States  of  the  North  owe  to 
themselves  will  imperatively  require  that  they 
shall  use  the  power  which  they  possess  to  main- 
tain the  interests  of  freedom,  without  venturing 
to  accede  to  any  future  compromise  in  which  a 
question  relating  to  slavery  shall  be  involved. — 
Ind.  Register. 


PHILADELPHIA  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION  AND 
EMPLOYMENT. 

We  have  seldom  had  occasion  to  congratulate 
this  community  upon  an  event  more  important 
to  its  moral  welfare  and  interests  than  the  pass- 
age of  the  law  providing  for  the  establishment 
here  of  a  House  of  Correction  and  Employment. 
The  act  is  eminently  wise  and  comprehensive  in 
its  provisions,  and  will  meet  effectually  a  social 
want  of  the  gravest  and  most  urgent  character. 
It  is  proper  to  state,  as  forming  an  early  part  in 
the  history  of  its  movement,  that  in  January, 
1851,  the  Philadelphia  Prison  Discipline  Society 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  similar 


committees  to  be  appointed  by  the  Guardian  of 
the  Poor,  the  Board  of  Health,  the  Inspectors 
of  the  County  Prison,  and  the  Police  Board,  re- 
specting this  subject.  This  conference  selected 
a  sub-committee,  of  which  Morris  S.  Wicker- 
sham  was  chairman,  for  the  purpose  of  framing 
an  act,  which  was  duly  prepared  and  submitted 
to  the  Legislature.  Failing,  however,  at  that 
time  to  get  the  bill  enacted  into  a  law,  it  was* 
subsequently  pressed  with  great  zeal  and  diligence 
on  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly,  by  a 
committee  representing  the  Prison  Discipline  So- 
ciety, of  which  Mr.  Wickersham  was  also  chair- 
man. The  effort,  notwithstanding  it  had  been 
so  earnestly  and  ably  made,  did  not  result  in  suc- 
cess until  the  present  session,  during  which  the 
enterprise  had  the  additional  aid  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  County  Pri- 
son, and  especially  that  of  its  chairman,  E.  Y. 
Farquhar,  whose  industry  and  perseverance 
largely  contributed  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  which  was  signed  by  the  Governor  on  the 
28th  of  April  last. 

The  act  authorises  the  commitment  to  the 
"  house "  of  all  able-bodied  paupers  and  va- 
grants who  may  have  been  committed  or  sen- 
tenced to  be  confined  in  the  county  prison 
or  Blockley  Almshouse,  for  no  less  than 
three  months,  and  all  vagrants,  habitual  drunk- 
ards and  disorderly  persons  whom  the  court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  and  the  inspectors  of  the 
county  prison  may  deem  it  best  to  so  confine.  It 
also  requires  the  managers  of  the  Blockley 
almshouse  to  transfer  to  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion and  Employment,  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  entrance  into  said  almshouse,  all  able  bo- 
died paupers — authorises  the  managers  of  the 
House  of  Correction,  or  any  of  them,  to  commit 
thereto  any  and  all  persons  who  are  willing  to  be 
so  committed,  and  empowers  the  Mayor  of  the 
city,  the  Inspectors  of  the  County  Prison,  and 
all  committing  magistrates  in  the  city  and  coun- 
ty, to  commit  to  the  same  place,  for  any  period 
of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  twelve 
months,  all  persons  who,  being  under  existing 
laws  liable  to  be  committed  to  places  of  confine- 
ment, shall  apply  to  them  for  such  purpose ;  and 
all  persons  who  may  hereafter  be  convicted  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth as  vagrants.  The  act  directs  that  the 
persons  confined  in  the  House  of  Correction  shall 
be  put  to  work,  that  they  shall  be  credited  with 
so  much  of  the  profits  of  their  labor  as  exceeds 
the  cost  of  their  board,  clothing,  &c,  and  limits 
the  lowest  commitment  to  three  months,  and 
the  highest  to  twelve. 

These  are,  substantially,  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  and  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  designed  to 
create  an  institution  for  which  there  is  great 
need  in  every  populous  community,  and  from 
which  the  most  beneficial  consequences  may  be 
confidently  expected.  It  will  occupy  a  wide  and 
important  space  in  the  social  system  intermedi- 
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ate  between  the  poor  house  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  penitentiary  on  the  other,  bringing  under 
salutary  restraint,  in  connection  with  regular  oc- 
cupation at  some  industrial  pursuit,  hundreds  of 
indolent,  vagabond,  and  evil  disposed  persons, 
whom  the  laws  have  not,  heretofore,  been  able 
to  apprehend  and  subject  to  any  appropriate  dis- 
cipline or  punishment.  It  will  constitute,  in- 
deed, a  valuable  reformatory  school,  as  well  as  a 
home  for  industry,  where  those  who  are  not  de- 
praved enough  for  the  common  jail  may  be  res- 
cued from  demoralizing  influences,  associations 
and  habits,  and  where  others,  who,  willing  to  earn 
an  honest  living  with  their  hands,  but  temporarily 
unable  to  find  employment,  may  escape  starva- 
tion and  the  evil  shifts  to  which  it  often  leads, 
until  they  can  obtain  work  elsewhere.  While 
the  inmates  of  such  an  establishment  will  be 
greatly  benefitted  morally  and  physically,  society 
will  be  happily  relieved  from  a  class  of  vagrants, 
beggars  and  incipient  felons,  who  throng  the 
highways  day  and  night,  offending  the  sight  with 
deformity  and  filthiness,  subsisting  on  ill-be- 
stowed charity,  or  gaining  a  precarious  livelihood 
by  a  course  of  petty  crime. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  for  which 
the  law  provides,  is  that  of  the  habitual  drunk- 
ard. There  has  long  been  a  necessity  for  some 
adequate  means  by  which  persons  who  have  be- 
come so  addicted  to  intemperance  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  self  control  may  be  arrested  by  the  ci- 
vil authorities,  and  put  under  a  restraint  and 
treatment,  adapted  either  to  reclaim  them  from 
their  fatal  vice,  or  to  keep  them  for  successive 
intervals,  not  only  from  indulgence,  but  from 
perpetrating  in  their  homes  acts  of  violence  and 
improvidence,  which  render  whole  families 
wretched.  It  was  because  we  believed  that  there 
was  a  pressing  need  for  an  institution  in  which 
abandoned  inebriates  might  be  confined,  as  well 
for  the  protection  of  helpless  women  and  chil- 
dren who  were  exposed  to  their  wastefulness,  cru- 
elty and  corrupting  influence,  as  for  their  own 
security  and  reformation,  that  we  so  repeatedly 
and  earnestly  urged,  many  months  ago,  the  erec- 
tion of  just  such  a  place  of  correction  and  em- 
ployment as  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  has 
at  length  supplied.  Perhaps  the  most  deplora- 
ble effects  of  the  drunkard's  habits  are  those 
which  are  suffered  by  the  miserable  wife  whose 
hard  struggles  for  a  scanty  living  are  defeated 
by  the  helpless  and  unreasoning  prodigality 
which  squanders  her  small  gains  in  drink,  and 
by  the  equally  unfortunate  offspring  who  grow 
up  familiarized  with  brutal  behaviour  and  shame- 
less depravity,  without  a  gentle  or  good  influ- 
anee  to  save  them  from  the  contamination.  Gov- 
ernment .should  tolerate  no  such  nurseries  of 
crime.  It  should  permit  no  liberty  in  the  citi- 
Mn  to  ruthh-sly  violate  all  the  duties  and  af- 
lecti.ms  of  home.  Hence,  it  is  eminently  just 
and  right  that  he  who  has  ceased  to  be  a  respon- 
sible agent,  or  who,  from  an  abject  subserviency 
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to  an  appetite  which  readers  him  for  the  time  a 
madman,  is  disentitled™  his  personal  freedom, 
should  be  seized  by  the  law  and  held  under  that 
restraint  which  may  deprive  him  of  the  power 
to  injure  himself  and  others.  Viewed  then,  as 
a  means  of  at  once  controlling  and  reforming 
the  intemperate,  the  House  of  Correction  and 
Employment  to  be  established  here  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  most  valuable  acquisition. 

The  institution  deserves  to  be  appreciated  also 
as  a  means  of  public  economy.  It  is  intended 
to  be  a  receptacle  for  all  able  bodied  paupers  and 
vagrants  who  may  be  entered  at  the  city  Alms 
House,  or  committed  to  the  county  prison. 
Hundreds  of  these  people  are  not  only  able  to 
work,  but  possess  the  art  of  some  mechanical 
trade.  They  will  be  put  where  they  will  be 
made  to  exercise  their  talents  and  their 
strength  for  their  own  support,  and  thus  a 
heavy  annual  drain  on  the  city  treasury  will 
be  largely  reduced.  It  will  appear,  by  a 
reference  to  the  statistics  of  this  head  of  our 
municipal  expense,  that  the  matter  is  one  of 
considerable  importance.  The  expenditures  of 
the  county  prison,  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
amounted  to  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars,  ex- 
ceeding the  receipts  by  about  twelve  thousand 
dollars.  The  expenditures  of  the Blockley  Alms- 
house, in  the  year  ending  May  20th,  1853,  were 
immense.  The  general  account  current  shows 
the  total  disbursements  made  by  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  for  all  purposes,  including  indoor 
and  outdoor  expenditures,  to  have  been  over 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  while  the  re- 
ceipts from  all  sources  were  but  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  leaving  a  deficiency  to  be 
supplied  from  the  tax  fund  of  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  total  inmates  of 
the  Hospital  during  the  year  amounted  to  twenty 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  persons, 
of  whom  about  ten  thousand  were  men,  nine 
thousand  and  five  hundred  women,  and  the  rest 
children. 

This  shows  to  what  an  enormous  extent  the 
poor-house  and  the  prison  tax  the  community  for 
the  maintenance  of  certain  classes,  very  many 
of  whose  members  are  entirely  competent  to 
earn  enough  to  pay  at  least  the  charge  of  their 
custody  in  a  place  of  confinement  and  correction. 
Besides,  when  a  house  of  employment  is  substi- 
tuted for  one  of  idleness,  there  will  be  fewer 
voluntary  paupers  claiming  the  attention  of  the 
authorities,  and  in  this  respect  the  institution  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  will  perform  an  essen- 
tial service.  In  all  aspects  in  which  it  may  be 
contemplated,  a  great  engine  of  moral  reform 
has  been  secured.  We  hope  the  edifice  to  be 
built  will  be  extensive  enough  for  its  purposes, 
and  in  selecting  the  architecural  plan,  the  ut- 
most care  should  be  taken  to  have  it  complete  in 
all  particulars  of  arrangemens  and  adaptation. — 
North  American  &  U.  S.  Gazette. 
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REASON  FOR  ABSOLUTE  PROHIBITION. 

« 

Messrs.  Editors — It  is  said  that  the  Prohibi- 
tory Liquor  Law  is  unreasonable  in  its  demands; 
that  it  is,  oppression  and  fanaticism.  I  think  not, 
and  will  briefly  assign  my  reasons. 

1.  It  is  impartial  in  its  operation.  It  treats 
all  offenders  exactly  alike.  The  gorgeous  saloon 
as  well  as  the  low  groggery,  the  splendid  hotel 
as  well  as  the  low-price  tavern,  are  put  on  the 
same  footing  If  a  rich  man  violates  it  he  suffers 
the  penalty  as  well  as  the  poor  man. 

2.  It  rests  on  a  right  foundation.  License 
laws  assume  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  dangerous, 
and  then  give  any  one  legal  authority  to  pursue 
it  on  the  payment  of  a  paltry  tax.  The  grand 
principle  of  prohibition  is,  that  the  rum-traffic  is 
the  great  fountain  of  pauperism,  misery  and 
crime,  and  its  aim  is  to  stay  these  bitter  waters 
forever. 

3.  No  new  principle  is  embodied  in  this  law. 
Our  existing  laws  forbid  the  sale  of  arsenic  or 
Prussic  acid  to  persons  who,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  will  make  an  improper  use  of  these 
poisons.  The  advocates  of  prohibition  do  not 
wish  to  proscribe  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  for 
mechanical,  medicinal  and  artistic  purposes. 
What  they  ask  is,  that  the  law  will  forbid  their 
sale  to  be  used  as  a  beverage — to  make  men 
drunken,  and  kindle  all  their  bad  passions,  and 
send  them  into  the  community  ripe  for  assaults, 
riot  and  murder.  In  1834,  General  Jackson, 
then  President,  approved  of  a  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress, forbidding  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  in  the 
Indian  territory.  If  it  was  found  there,  it  was 
seized  and  summarily  destroyed.  Is  it  not  as 
important  to  protect  white  men  from  the  cupidity 
of  rumsellers  as  red  men  ? 

4.  A  prohibitory  law  can  be  enforced.  Li- 
cense laws  are  not,  and  cannot  be.  This  is  spe- 
cially true  in  large  towns  and  cities.  But  a  few 
months  since,  a  grand  jury  for  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
are  nearly  as  many  unlicensed  as  licensed  houses. 
But  a  prohibitory  law  exterminates  this  nefarious 
business  root  and  branch.  True,  it  is  sometimes 
evaded  and  violated.  So  is  the  law  against  theft 
and  robbery  and  arson  and  murder. 

5.  The  law  is  popular  and  effective.  Never 
was  there  such  a  movement  among  the  masses  of 
the  people  as  at  the  present  time.  A  few  days 
since,  a  petition  signed  by  eight  thousand  persons 
was  presented  to  the  Georgia  Legislature  for  a 
prohibitory  law.  Michigan  recently  gave  twenty 
thousand  majority,  in  favor  of  the  law.  It  is 
effective.  This  is  proved  by  the  powerful  oppo- 
sition arrayed  against  it.  A  gentleman  of  this 
city  connected  with  a  large  brewery,  said  their 
firm  would  expend  forty  thousand  dollars  rather 
than  have  the  law  enacted.  Other  reasons  for 
prohibition  may  be  given  at  another  time. — 
Philad.  Ledger. 
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The  subjoined  notice  of  the  conversion  of  the 
staff  of  life  into  an  instrument  not  only  of  phy- 
sical, but  of  moral  death,  is  actually  frightful. 
Who  can  estimate  the  amount  of  misery,  pau- 
perism and  crime  which  the  whiskey  thus  pro- 
duced must  cause  in  the  community  ?  Surely 
it  is  time  that  some  means  were  found  to  stop 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such  enormous  quan- 
tities of  this  deleterious  article.  It  may  be 
hoped,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  fire 
water  is  used  in  the  arts  :  but  if  one  tenth  or 
one  twentieth  part  is  consumed  as  a  beverage, 
the  evil  is  incalculable  : 

Whiskey. — The  manufacturers  of  whiskey  in 
Ohio,  with  some  from  Kentucky  and  Indiana, 
had  a  meeting  at  Cincinnati  last  week.  Twenty 
three  establishments  were  represented,  which 
consume  14,058  bushels  of  corn  and  other  grain 
daily,  or  over  four  millions  a  year.  The  Cinci- 
nati  Gazette  says  : — "  The  whole  number  of  dis- 
tilleries which  send  their  whiskey  to  this  mar- 
ket for  sale,  is  at  least  thirty,  and  the  whole  con- 
sume at  least  five  millions  bushels  grain  annu- 
ally. Large  quantities  of  hops  are  also  used  in 
the  manufacture.  These  establishments  also 
feed  constantly  upwards  of  100,000  hogs.  One 
establishment,  David  Gilson's,  at  New  Rich- 
mond, twenty  miles  up  the  river,  consumes  1440 
bushels  of  grain  a  day,  and  employs  upwards  of 
fifty  coopers  in  making  barrels.  The  twenty 
three  establishments  manufacture  upwards  of 
twelve  millions  of  whiskey  annually,  all  of  which 
is  sold  in  this  city,  and  from  hence  it  is  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States." — Inquirer. 


Important  Lecture,  on  the  connexion  of  health 
with  abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors. 

A  lecture  was  delivered  on  February  15th,  at 
the  Whittington  Club,  by  Dr.  Carpenter — Sir 
John  Forbes,  M.  D.,  presiding.  The  point 
throughout  maintained  by  the  lecturer  was,  that 
health,  instead  of  being  sustained,  was  impaired 
in  its  activity  by  the  use  of  alchoholic  liquors. 
Taking  as  the  ground  of  his  argument  that  noth- 
ing more  was  requisite  to  keep  the  frame  in  its 
muscular  vigour  than  good  food,  good  air,  and  a 
necessary  amount  of  sleep,  Dr.  Carpenter  showed 
that  alcohol  led  to  important  deteriorations  in 
the  body.  It  stopped  the  process  of  elimina- 
tion of  everything  that  ought  to  be  carried  away, 
impeded  the  body  from  getting  rid  of  its  effete 
and  used-up  matters,  curdled  albumen  which  was 
one  of  the  greatest  constituents  of  the  blood, 
and  prevented  the  removal  from  the  tissues  of 
the  inert  fatty  matter  which  accumulates  about 
them.  Among  the  many  instances  which  Dr. 
Carpenter  gave  to  prove  the  inefficiency  of  al- 
cohol to  sustain  bodily  exertions,  he  quoted  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  which  had  been  told 
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him  by  a  friend,  who  had  commanded  a  ship 
from  Sidney.  Shortly  after  leaving  Australia,  a 
leak  was  discovered  in  the  vessel,  and,  unable  to 
put  in  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  were 
obliged  to  sail  homewards,  keeping  the  men 
night  and  day  at  the  pump.  When  each  man's 
work  was  over,  he  was  allowed  a  good  quantity 
of  grog  for  his  extraordinary  physical  endurance. 
But,  as  the  men  would  not  take  their  proper 
quantity  of  food  and  fell  off,  the  captain  stopped 
their  grog,  and  ordered  them  a  mess  of  cocoa, 
biscuit,  and  meat.  They  turned  in  hearty, 
awoke  fresh,  regained  the  flesh  they  had  lost, 
and  came  into  portasfine  acrewas  ever  was  seen. 
In  noticing  the  effects  that  alcohol  had  upon  the 
mind,  the  lecturer  said  that  it  weakened  the 
power  of  the  will ;  and  though,  by  stimulating 
the  automatic  tendency  of  the  mind,  it  produced 
extraordinary  activity  for  the  time,  yet  it  weak- 
ened, and  if  continued,  destroyed  external  con- 
trol ;  that  no  man  who  had  taken  to  a  habit  of 
drinking  could  concentrate  his  mind  on  a  sub- 
ject as  he  used  to  do,  nor  could  he  even  properly 
direct  his  mental  powers  to  any  object  on  which 
he  wished  to  exercise  them.  Many  instances 
were  given  of  this  :  and  it  was  stated  that  men 
noted  for  mental  activity  were  remarkable  for 
abstaining  from  alcoholic  liquors.  The  lecturer 
concluded  by  showing  that  alcohol,  even  when 
taken  in  small  quantities,  weakened  the  powers 
of  digestion,  particularly  among  people  living  in 
warm  climates,  and  that  those  who  were  thus  ad- 
dicted, died  of  diseases  which  did  not  generally 
attack  those  of  different  habits.  The  room  was 
crowded  ;  and  the  lecturer,  in  the  course  of  his 
address,  which  occupied  upwards  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  the  delivery,  was  repeatedly  interrupted 
by  applause. — London  Morning  Post. 

I  once  knew  a  'judge  of  a  county  court  who 
was  considered  a  man  of  powerful  mind,  and 
well  qualified  for  the  office  he  held ;  but  who 
had  unhappily  indulged  in  the  habitual  use  of 
liberal  potations.  He,  however,  seems  always  to 
have  stopped  short  of  intoxication.  And  neither 
on  the  bench  nor  off  of  it,  was  he  known  to  lose 
the  apparent  command  of  his  intellectual  powers. 
Having  a  wish  to  know  what  visible  effect,  on 
his  efficiency  as  a  judge,  was  produced  by  his 
bacchanalian  habits,  I  enquired  of  an  observant 
practitioner  at  the  same  bar;  and  his  answer 
was,  in  substance,  that  on  questions  involving 
but  few  points,  and  where  of  course  the  reason- 
in,'  required  was  simple  and  direct,  no  want  of 
capacity  or  comprehension  of  his  subject  was 
perceivable;  but  when  a  question  was  of  a  com- 
plicated character,  in  which  a  number  of  points 
uu'  ily  canvassed  and  adjusted,  he  was 

pretty  sure  to  become  entangled.    Thus  con- 


firming the  assertion  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  that  the 
habitual  use  of  alcoholic  drink  renders  the  mind 
incapable  of  its  usual  concentration. 


Expense  to  the  British  government,  of  the  war 
from  1793  to  1815. 

A  writer  in  the  Economist,  under  date  of 
March  11,  in  an  essay  evidently  intended  to  en- 
courage a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  contest 
into  which  the  governments  of  England  and 
France  have  lately  entered,  furnishes  the  sub- 
joined estimate  of  the  expenditure  of  the  war 
referred  to  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

In  round  numbers,  the  struggle  of  twenty 
three  years  duration  which  we  carried  on  first 
against  the  French  Republic  and  then  against 
the  French  Empire,  raised  our  national  debt  585 
millions  sterling.  The  debt  was  £231,000,000 
in  1792,  and  £816,000,000  in  1815.  Therev- 
enue  rose  from  the  same  period  from  £19,000,- 
000  to  £72,000,000.  The  revenue,  indepen- 
dent of  the  interest  and  charges  of  the  debt, 
was  before  the  war  only  £10,000,000.  But  of 
course,  even  if  peace  had  been  maintained,  it 
could  not  have  remained  at  this  low  figure.  As 
our  population  increased,  as  our  commerce  spread, 
as  our  interests  and  our  power  extended,  our  ne- 
cessary expenses  must  have  increased  likewise. 
These,  independent  of  the  charges  of  the  debt, 
had  risen,  when  peace  again  returned,  to  upward 
of  £20,000,000.  We  may  therefore  assume 
that,  even  without  war,  during  the  23  years  from 
1793  to  1815  both  inclusive,  our  expenses  would 
have  averaged  (say)  .£15,000,000,  per  annum, 
or  amounted  in  all  to  £345,000,000.  But  they 
did  actually  amount  (still  exclusive  of  interest 
of  debt)  to  £920,000,000.  Therefore  the  sum 
will  stand  thus  : —  v. 

Actual  expenditure  during  23        £  £ 

years  of  war  928,000,000 
Probable  expenditure  if  at 

peace,  245,000,000  375,000,000 

Addition  to  debt  during 

this  period,  585,000,000 

Actual  cost  of  the  war.  1,160,000,000 
or  above  fifty  millions  per  annum. 

Or  to  form  our  estimate  by  another  set  of 
figures,  we  find  that  the  total  expenditure  of 
this  country  during  the  23  years  of  war  was 
£1,539,177,000.  That  sum  was  thus  divi- 
ded:— 

Interest  and  charges  of  debt,  1793-1S15,  619.830,000 

Army,  384^787,000 

Navy,  .       .       .       ...       .  328,237,000 

Ordnance,   71,082,000 

Subsidies  to  foreign  Powers,  .  .  .  51,128,000 
Civil  list  and  miscellaneous  services,  84,113.000 

1,539,177,000 

It  would  thus  appear,  that  besides  the  incal- 
culable destruction  of  human  life,  and  the  in- 
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terruption  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  arising  from 
the  tremendous  conflict,  by  which  Europe  was 
convulsed  during  the  twenty-three  years  in  ques- 
tion, the  English  nation,  one  only  of  the  parties 
engaged,  incurred  an  expense  of  about  5,750 
millions  of  dollars,  of  our  money ;  which  at  the 
low  rate  of  three  per  cent,  would  require  $172,- 
500,000  to  be  annually  drawn  from  the  produc- 
tive industry  of  the  people,  in  discharge  of  the 
interest. 

THE  LATE  JUDGE  TALFOURD. 

The  following  notice  of  this  upright  and  dis- 
tinguished judge  who  died  suddenly  on  the  13th 
of  3d  month  last,  is  given  in  our  English  papers. 

Justice  Talfourd  died  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties.  He  had  been  reviewing  the  Calendar, 
and  was  directing  attention  to  the  causes  of  crime 
in  the  manufacturing  districts.  His  remarks  are 
given  at  length  in  the  Daily  Times,  of  March 
30.  He  closed  as  follows  :  "I  am  afraid  we  all 
of  us  keep  too  much  aloof  from  those  beneath  us, 
and  whom  we  thus  encourage  to  look  upon  us 
with  suspicion  and  dislike.  Even  to  our  servants 
we  think,  perhaps,  we  fulfil  our  duty  when  we 
perform  our  contract  with  them — when  we  pay 
them  their  wages,  and  treat  them  with  the  ci- 
vility consistent  with  our  habits  and  feelings — 
when  we  curb  our  temper  and  use  no  violent  ex- 
pressions towards  them.  But  how  painful  is  the 
thought  that  there  are  men  and  women  growing 
up  around  us,  ministering  to  our  comforts  and 
necessities,  continually  inmates  of  our  dwellings, 
with  whose  affections  and  nature  we  are  as  much 
unacquainted  as  if  they  were  the  inhabitants  of 
some  other  sphere.  This  feeling,  arising  from 
that  kind  of  reserve  peculiar  to  the  English  char- 
acter does,  I  think,  greatly  tend  to  prevent  that 
mingling  of  class  with  class,  that  reciprocation  of 
kind  words  and  gentle  affections,  gracious  admo- 
nitions and  kind  inquiries,  which  often,  more  than 
any  book  education,  tend  to  the  culture  of  the 
affections  of  the  heart,  refinement,  and  elevation 
of  the  character  of  those  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed. And  if  I  were  to  be  asked  what  is  the 
great  want  of  English  society — to  mingle  class 
with  class — I  would  say,  in  one  word,  the  want 
is  the  want  of  sympathy." 

It  was  while  giving  utterance  to  these  noble 
sentiments  that  his  auditory  became  greatly 
alarmed  by  the  changed  aspect  of  the  venerable 
speaker.  His  head  fell  on  one  side — he  was  re- 
moved, and  died  soon  after. 


PRAYER  FOR  SUCCESS  IN  ARMS. 

A  singular  scene  occurred  in  the  Superior 
Court,  in  Montreal,  on  the  day  set  apart  by  the 
British  Government  for  Fasting  and  Prayer  for 
the  success  of  its  arms  in  the  war  with  Russia. 
On  a  motion  being  made  to  adjourn  the  Court 
for  the  day,  Mr.  Justice  Mondelot,  one  of  the 
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bench,  violently  opposed  it,  declaring  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  adjourn  to  pray  for  a 
pack  of  murderers.  They  were  (he  said)  a  pack 
of  murderers,  deliberately  going  out  to  cut  each 
other's  throats !  After  much  talk,  confusion, 
and  excitement,  the  Justice  was  overruled  by  his 
colleagues,  and  the  Court  adjourned. — N.A.  and 
Gazette. 


THE  STRANGER  PREACHER. 

FROM  AN  OLD  MANUSCRIPT. 

Wherever  I  went,  the  rumor  spread  through  the  place 
before  me — "The  man  in  the  leather  suit  is  come." 
— G.  Fox's  Journal. 

And  a  grave  man  there  came  to  the  market-place, 
With  a  strong  and  a  bold,  yet  a  cheerful  face ; 
People,  one  after  one,  drew  near  to  the  spot — 
They  linger'd  and  linger'd,  unknowing  for  what. 

In  the  looks  of  the  stranger  who  was  stationed  there, 
Close  to  the  market  cross,  exposed  to  the  air, 
Was  something  they  were  not  accustomed  to  see, 
So  they  questioned  each  other  of  what  it  could  be. 

Some  said  'twas  his  dress,  which  of  leather  was  made; 
Others  spoke  of  his  features'  peculiar  shade  ; 
Whate'er  it  might  be,  the  folks  grew  quite  a  crowd, 
And  questions  were  getting  impatient  and  loud. 

With  one  word  of  his  mouth  they  were  silent  as  death; 
As  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  there  was  a  pause  in 
each  breath ; 

And  a  feeling  like  thought,  through  each  bosom  there 
ran, 

That  the  being  they  heard  was  a  remarkable  man. 

In  his  words  were  such  fervor,  and  fulness,  and  grace, 
And  the  truth  of  his  heart  lent  such  force  to  his  face, 
Had  he  urged  them  to  pluck  the  town  down,  they  had 
tried, 

Although  in  their  effort  they  vainly  had  died. 

Had  he  spoken  of  wrongs  which  the  nation  endured, 
Of  evils,  the  people  themselves  should  have  cured; 
Had  he  told  them  of  tyrants  and  tyrannous  laws, 
They  had  risen  to  shed  their  heart's  blood  in  his  cause. 

But  his  words  were  of  peace,  and  of  truth  and  of  love, 
And  of  One  once  on  earth,  who  came  down  from  above, 
Who,  that  peace  might  abound,  and  good  will  unto 
man, 

Had  endured  all  the  pangs  that  humanity  can. 

Much  spoke  he  of  temples  that  were  but  of  stone, 
And  priests  cloth'd  in  purple,  that  Christ  did  not  own, 
Of  merciless  pastors,  who  Christ  had  foretold 
Should  seem  to  protect,  whilst  they  ravag'd  the  fold. 

Such  a  picture  of  Christ  and  his  people  he  drew, 
Of  the  chosen  and  simple — the  faithful  and  few, 
That,  absorbed  in  the  vision,  they  saw  what  he  said, 
That  it  seem'd  that  his  words  gave  new  life  to  the 
dead. 

They  were  chain'd  by  his  spirit; — they  could  not  de- 
part, 

Conviction  like  lightning  was  flash'd  on  the  heart. 
Thou»h  powerful  his  language  his  aspect  was  mild, 
That  their  thoughts  were  at  once  of  a  king  and  a  child. 

Ere  he  ceased,  all  the  strongholds  of  pride  were*  o'er- 
thrown, 

And  natures  were  soften'd,  though  harder  than  stone; 
When  he  ceased,  in  dim  eyes  were  affectionate  tears, 
And  in  hearts,  a  remembrance  engraven  for  years. 

P. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  steamship  Canada, 
from  Liverpool  on  the  29th  ult.,  arrived  at  Boston 
on  the  12lh  inst.  No  event  of  importance  had  oc- 
curred at  the  seat  of  war.  Twenty  thousand  French 
and  eight  thousand  English  troops  had  been  landed 
at  Gallipoli.  A  sharp  conflict  took  place  before 
Kalafat,  on  the  26th  ult.  After  three  hours  hard 
fighting,  the  Russians  were  forced  to  retreat,  with 
alossof  500  men.  Omar  Pasha  was  concentrating 
his  forces  at  Shumla,  and  the  Russians  were  forti- 
fying themselves  in  the  Dobrudscha,  where  ihey  had 
a  force  of  30,000  men.  Lesser  Wallachia  had  been 
evacuated  by  IheRussians.  They  had  also  evacuated 
Krajova,  carrying  their  guns  and  stores  to  Wilna. 

A  Russian  war  steamer,  carrying  English  colors, 
had  performed  the  bold  exploit  of  running  from 
the  Archipelago,  through  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  and  the  Bosphorus,  into  the  Black  sea, 
passing  all  the  batteries  and  fortifications  in  safety. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  was  at  Stockholm,  on  the  26th 
ult.,  and  his  fleet  was  off  Gostergam,  in  Gothland. 

Spain. — There  appears  no  prospect  of  an  early 
settlement  of  the  Black  Warrior  affair.  The  Amer- 
ican Minister  at  Madrid thas  demanded,  in  terms  so 
strongly  worded  as  to  be  offensive  to  the  Spanish 
government,  an  indemnity  of  $300,000,  andthedis 
missal  of  General  Pezuela  and  some  other  high  of- 
ficials in  Cuba.  The  Spanish  government,  in  strong 
terms,  refuses  to  comply  with  these  demands. 

India  and  China. — A  revolution  is  repotted  to 
have  taken  place  at  Ava,  the  Prince  having  poi- 
soned his  brother  and  seized  the  throne.  At  latest 
dates  from  China  the  camp  of  the  revolutionists 
was  about  70  miles  from  Pekin.  Accounts  from 
Nankin  state  that  the  Tartar  General  Keang  Yung 
was  about  to  vacate  his  position  between  Nankin 
and  Chin  Keang,  and  that  a  final  and  desperate  ef- 
fort would  bemaJeto  retake  Shanghai.  Canton 
its  neighborhood  remain  quiet. 

California. — By  the  arrival  of  the  steamship 
Star  of  the  West  at  New  York,  and  of  the  Daniel 
Webster  at  New  Orleans,  news  from  San  Francisco 
has  been  received  to  theI5th  and  16th  ult.,  respect- 
ively. The  Star  of  the  West  brought  nearly 
f?2,000,000  in  gold.  The  prod  uce  of  the  mines  con- 
tinued to  be  very  large,  causing  a  great  rush  of 
population  thither,  and  large  towns  had  been  laid 
out  for  their  accommodation. 

Domestic — A  stringent  anti-liquor  law  has  been 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio.  The  bill  for- 
bids the  sale  of  all  intoxicating  liquors,  to  be  drunk 
on  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  piemises  whete 
sold,  punishing"  the  violation  of  this  law  with  a  fine 
of  from  $50  to  $100,  and  impiisoment  of  from  20  to 
50  days ;  punishes  intoxication  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment ;  and  gives  to  any  wife,  child,  or  guar- 
dian, employer,  or  other  person  who  shall  be  in- 
jured  in  porson, property  or  means  of  support,  in 
consequence  of  (he  intoxication  of  any  person,  a 
claim  of  action  against  the  seller  of  the  intoxica- 
ting drinks,  as  well  as  exemplary  damages.  Alien 
for  the  payment  of  fines  is  given  upon  ail  the  es- 
tate, real  and  personal,  of  the  violator  of  the  law. 
and  no  exemption  is  allowed. 

Pennsvlvania  Legislature  In  the  House  of 

Representatives,  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Conference  on  the  Appropriation  bill  was  adopted 
on  the  8th,  and  the  bill  relative  to  the  sale  of  spi- 
rituous liquors  passed  finally.  Both  Houies  ad- 
journed to  meet  sine  die  on  the  9th. 


Congress. — In  Senate,  on  the  8th  inst.,  Senator 
Douglass  presented  a  remonstrance  against  the  Ne- 
braska bill,  signed  by  five  hundred  clergymen  of 
the  North  Western  States.  The  Chair  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  statement  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  reply  to  a  Senate  resolution,  asking 
for  the  amount  of  stocks  or  other  government  secu- 
rities redeemed  since  3d  mo.  3d,  1853.  The  amount 
of  stock  redeemed  during  that  time  is  $18,813,714. 
75 ;  and  the  premium  paid  thereon  $2,657,902.93. 
A  large  number  of  petitions  against  the  Nebraska 
Bill,  were  presented  on  the  9th.  Various  matters 
of  minor  interest  were  disposed  of,  after  which,  the 
Indian  Appropriation  Bill  was  debated  till  the  ad- 
journment. No  business  of  importance  was  trans- 
acted on  the  10th. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  8th,  Rich- 
ardson, chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 
moved  that  the  House  go  into  Committee  of  the 
W  hole,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  aside  all  other 
business  and  taking  up  the  Nebraska  Bill,  which 
was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  109  yeas  to  88  nays. 
The  bill  was  then  taken  up,  and  a  substitute,  being 
the  Senate  bill  without  the  Clayton  amendment, 
was  offered  by  Richardson.  The  debate  on  this 
bill  was  continued  throughout  the  session  of  the 
10th,  which  lasted  until  10  o'clock  P.M.  on  the 
1 1th.  Richardson  offered  a  resolution  to  terminate 
the  debate  on  the  bill  at  12  o'clock  on  the  following 
day.  A  motion  to  lay  this  motion  on  the  table  was 
lost.  A  scene  of  great  excitement  ensued.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were  called  for  on  a  great  variety  of 
questions,  the  opponents  of  the  bill  making  use  of 
the  power  given  them  by  the  rules  of  the  House,  to 
delay  a  vote  on  the  motion.  The  House  continued 
in  session,  without  adjournment  throughout  the  day 
and  night  of  the  11th  and  until  about  12  P.  M-  of  the 
12th,  a  period  of  thirty-six  hours,  without  effecting 
anything.  The  session  of  the  15th  was  consumed 
in  personal  explanations,  motions  for  a  call  of  the 
House,  for  adjournment,  &c.  On  the  15th,  Richard- 
son offered  a  resolution  to  terminate  the  debate  on 
the  Nebraska  bill  at  noon  on  the  20th  inst.,  and  to 
postpone  the  consideration  of  the  special  order, 
the  Pacific  Railroad  bill,  till  the  24th;  which  was 
agreed  to,  yeas  114.  nays  59. 

Foreign— four  days  later. — The  mail  steamship 
Atlantic  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  15th  inst., 
bringing  four  days  later  European  news. 

Odessa  was  bombarded  by  the  allied  fleets,  [on 
the  24th  ult.,  and  half  the  town  destroyed.  A  bat- 
tery of  four  guns  was  destroyed,  and  eight  Rrussian 
merchant  ships  and  an  Austrian  ship  in  the  harbor 
were  burned.  An  attempt  to  land.  800  men  failed. 
The  allies  succeeded  in  dismounting  the  guns  on 
several  of  the  Russian  batteries,  but  were  them- 
selves much  damaged.  The  Russian  fleet  from  Se- 
bastopol  went  to  the  aid  of  the  town,  but  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  British  ships  offering  battle,  returned  to 
their  former  station. 

The  Turkish  troops  stationed  at  Kalafat  have  oc- 
cupied all  the  posts  abandoned  by  the  Russians  in 
their  march  southward.  Wallachia  has  been  en- 
tirely evacuated  by  the  Russians.  The  important 
position  of  Silistna  was  closely  inverted  by  the 
Russians,  but  was  vigorously  defended  by  the  Turks 
who  hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  out  until  aid  should  ar- 
rive. The  Austro- Prussian  treaty  had  been  rati- 
fied by  both  the  contracting  Powers. 

James  Montgomery,  the  poet,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Sheffield  on  the  30th  ult..  at  the  age  of  82. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  HULL. 

I  have  from  my  early  youth  derived  satisfac- 
tion from  the  perusal  of  the  writings  of  religious 
persons,  wherein  their  experiences  of  the  tender 
dealings  of  the  Almighty  by  his  holy  Spirit,  are 
described,  and  have  thereby  received  some  en- 
couragement to  submit  to  his  refining  power,  by 
which  I  have  been  brought  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  labor  for  the  promotion  of  Truth 
and  righteousness  in  the  earth.    And  having 
found  this  to  be  a  great  work,  and  the  prepara- 
tion therefor,  an  humbling  operation,  I  feel  wil- 
ling to  transcribe,  now  in  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  my  age,  for  the  perusal  of  my  children  and 
grandchildren,  and  others  who  may  survive  me, 
some  memorandums  and  remarks,  written  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  also  to  record  some  occurrences 
from  recollection,  with  desires  that  .the  reading 
of  them  may  encourage  them  to  pursue  the  path 
in  which  I  have  endeavored  to  walk,  and  to  feel 
the  same  tender  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
those  who  may  come  after  them.    For, truly  no 
earthly  enjoyment  can  afford  the  comfort  and 
satisfaction  which  is  experienced  by  the  humble 
follower  of  Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  (rod,  who  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world.  Their  life  and  peace 
are  in  him,  and  they  are  borne  up  above  the  bil- 
lows of  the  world  ;  their  rejoicing  being  in  the 
strength  and  consolation  which  he  affords  by  his 
living  virtue,  witnessing  the  redemption  of  their 
souls  even  to  a  complete  overcoming,  as  he  their 
blessed  Leader  also  overcame.     Whether  this 
will  ever  be  my  happy  experience,  I  know  not;  but 
this  I  know,  that  as  far  as  I  have  followed  Him, 
I  have  found  him  condescending  and  just  in  his 
jommands;  and  if  I  am  finally  enabled  to  triumph 
t  must  be  through  my  continuance  in  the  high- 


way cast  up  for  the  redeemed  to  walk  in.  That 
this  may  be  the  case  with  me  and  my  beloved 
offspring,  is  my  fervent  desire,— a  desire  which 
I  trust  does  not  originate  in  selfishness,  for  I 
have  the  welfare  of  all  mankind  at  heart. 

About  the  ninth  year  of  my  age,  I  had  a  se- 
vere illness,  by  which  I  was  reduced  very  low. 
I  noticed  the  anxious  solicitude  of  my  parents  on 
my  account,  and  my  heart  was  tendered  with  the 
evidences  of  their  love  to  me,  thinking  myself 
unworthy  of  it.    After  my  recovery,  I  continued 
in  delicate  health,  and  the  air  of  the  city  being 
too  oppressive  for  me  in  the  summer  season,  I 
was  sent  into  the  country,  sometimes  to  my  uncle 
Matthew  Franklin's,  at  Flushing,  and  sometimes 
to  my  uncle  Joseph  Hull's,  at  Peach  Pond,  in 
Duchess  county.    Here  I  often  rambled  alone 
among  the  forests  and  over  the  green  fields,  in- 
dulging my  contemplative  turn  of  mind.  The 
remembrance  of  these  solitary  walks  is  often  re- 
vived, especially  when  I  behold  the  places  where 
the  groves,  and  rocks,  and  birds  were  the  witnes- 
ses of  my  plaintive  soliloquies,  whilst  viewing  the 
beauties  of  nature;  by  which  my  thoughts  were 
turned  to  reflect  upon  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the 
great  Creator,  and  desires  increased  that  I  might 
live  in  his  fear  and  partake  of  his  favor.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  evil  example  of  rude  and 
wicked  boys,  by  degrees,  drew  me  to  join  with 
them  in  folly,  and  I  often  sinned,  and  felt  great 
condemnation,  frequently  weeping  for  my  mis- 
conduct.   I  heard  the  doctrine  held  \ip  by  the 
ministers  of  our  Society,  that  the  grace  of  God 
which  bringeth  salvation  appeareth  unto  all  men, 
and  teaches  the  denying  of  all  ungodliness  and 
and  worldly  lusts.    I  construed  this,  as  though 
something  would  appear  to  condemn  me  and 
make  me  unhappy  for  my  evil  conduct,  and 
sometimes  after  I  had  done  wrong  and  was  wil- 
ling to  think  my  actions  not  very  bad,  I  would 
presumptuously  say  to  myself,  "  now  if  the  Al- 
mighty is  offended  with  me,  I  wish  I  could  feel 
his  inward  reproof;"  thus  willing  to  justify  my- 
self by  my  own  hardness  of  heart,  while  at  the 
same  time  I  was  afraid  my  parents  should  know 
of  my  conduct  lest  they  should  correct  me,  for 
they  had  taught  me  to  do  better.  I  sought  there- 
fore to  hide  my  conduct  from  them ;  but  knew 
not  that  it  was  indeed  the  good  Spirit  of  grace 
who  enlightened  my  understanding,  so  far  to 
see  the  evil  of  my  ways,  as  to  make  me  wish  to 
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hide  them  from  man,  not  considering  that  the 
all-seeing  Eye,  continually  beheld  me. 

Samuel's  want  of  experience  caused  him  to  run 
to  Eli  when  the  Lord  called  him,  being  a  stranger 
to  the  Divine  voice  ;  and  my  ignorance  left  me 
iu  a  situation  somewhat  similar,  so  that  I  did  not 
consider  the  uneasiness  I  felt  and  the  desire  to 
hide  my  conduct,  as  proceeding  from  the  reproofs 
of  Divine  grace.    But  although  I  long  remained 
in  a  state  of  ignorance,  yet  in  process  of  time  I 
came  to  know  the  voice  of  heavenly  Wisdom. 
Eli  instructed  Samuel  how  to  answer  the  Lord's 
call,  and  by  obedience  he  became  an  eminent 
Seer  in  his  day;  and  this  induces  me  to  think  it 
right  for  parents  and  tutors  to  use  great  simplici- 
ty of  language  when  instructing  children,  and  to 
teach  them  to  live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  though 
their  capacities  may  not  be  so  matured  as  to  com- 
prehend the  sublime  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  For 
want  of  this  knowledge,  many  are  mere  professors 
of  the  letter,  while  they  deny  the  power,  the 
spiritual  appearance  of  Christ  to  the  soul ;  when 
as  the  holy  "  Word  which  is  quick  and  powerful 
and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,"  he  ap- 
pears unto  them,  as  he  did  unto  Saul,  whilst  he 
was  a  persecutor  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord. 
When  Saul  knew  who  it  was  that  'thus  pierced 
and  smote  him,  and  gave  up  in  obedience  to  his 
requirings,  He  became  to  him  and  his  fellow  la- 
borers, as  he  expresses  himself,  "  Christ  in  you 
the  hope  of  glory."    Nominal  Christians,  while 
ignorant  of  his  power,  may  satisfy  themselves 
with  a  belief  in  an  imputative  righteousness,  and 
say  much  about  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer ; 
if  they  do  not  obey  him,  but  live  and  act  in  op- 
position to  his  teachings,  it  may  be  said  of  them, 
that  they  persecute  the  dear  Son  of  God,  as  Saul 
did  ;  who  was  zealous  in  his  way,  yet  ignorant 
that  redemption  was  obtained  through  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  from  heaven.    It  is  his 
"  quickening  Spirit,"  that  brings  man  under 
condemnation  for  trangression ;  and  as  a  faithful 
witness,  teaches  children,  even  in  their  early 
days,  to  know  good  from  evil ;  and  were  suitable 
examples  set  before  them,  instead  of  evil,  joined 
with  pious  labor  by  parents  and  guardians,  to 
train  up  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
turn  their  attention  to  this  inspeaking  word  of 
Divine  grace,  they  would,  I  believe,  be  more  like- 
ly to  choose  the  ways  of  piety  and  virtue,  than 
the  more  frequented  ways  of  the  wicked,  which 
lead  down  to  the  chambers  of  death.    We  are 
the  descendants  of  Adam,  who,  through  diso- 
bedience fell ;  and  "  are  by  nature  children  of 
wrath,  even  as  others  ;"  and  if  we  continue  to 
disobey  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  which  teaches  us 
"to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  God,"  we  shall  become  as  some  in  the 
apostles'  days,  who  "were  dead  in  trespasses  and 
Bins,"  "  walking  according  to  the  course  of  this 
world,  according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air,  who  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobe- 
dience."   From  disobedience  to  Divine  instruc- 


tion spring  all  the  evils  that  are  in  the  world, 
and  the  prevalence  of  evil  examples  is  such  as  to 
draw  away  the  minds  of  young  people,  as  with 
"  cords  of  vanity  ;"  pressing  them  onward  as  a 
mighty  torrent  that  cannot  be  resisted  by  the 
strength  of  man.  "  But  God,  who  is  rich  in 
mercy,  for  his  great  love  wherewith  he^ loved  us, 
saith  the  apostle,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins, 
hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ;  by 
grace  ye  are  saved." 

Here  we  see  the  infinite  condescension  of  Di- 
vine Goodness,  who  declares  by  his  servant,  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  "  Have  I  any  pleasure  at  all 
that  the  wicked  should  die,  and  not  that  he 
should  return  from  his  ways  and  live '("  "  The 
wages  of  sin  is  death,''  but  life  is  obtained  through 
Jesus  Christ,  who  was  sent  as  a  light  to  enlighten 
the  Gentiles  and  for  God's  salvation  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  But  if  men  hate  the  light,  be- 
cause their  deeds  are  evil,  and  will  not  come  to 
it  or  have  faith  in  it,  but  continue  in  their  evil 
ways,  they  are  circumstanced  as  Jerusalem  was 
formerly,  when  Christ,  in  his  expostulation  with 
her,  says,  "  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that 
killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are 
sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gather- 
ed thy  children  together,  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not." 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  those  opinions  are 
fallacious  and  deceiving,  which  induce  people  to 
think  that  the  work  is  accomplished  by  Christ's 
sufferings  on  the  cross  merely,  without  their  en- 
deavoring to  follow  him  in  the  way  of  redemption, 
as  they  have  him  for  an  example.  Through  him, 
the  quickening  Spirit,  man  has  access  unto  the 
Father,  who  is  "  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us 
our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteous- 
ness." It  is  a  precious  experience  to  have  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  said  "  I 
and  my  Father  are  one ;" — and  of  whom  the 
apostle  John  saith,  "  Whosoever  shall  confess 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in 
him  and  he  in  God."  "  He  that  hath  an  ear  let  i 
him  hear.".  "  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quick eneth," 
saith  Christ,  "  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing ;  the 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and 
they  are  life."  If  our  hearts  are  sincerely  di- 
rected to  him  as  the  Emmanuel,  "  God  with  us," 
and  living  under  his  government,  we  shall  know 
by  happy  experience,  that  "  God  is  love,  and  he 
that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  iu  God,  and  God 
in  him."  Christ  is  then,  to  us,  the  way,  the 
truth  and  the  life,  and  we  witness  redemption 
from  evil  and  receive  strength  to  walk  in  the 
highway  of  holiness,  where  the  unclean  is  not 
found,  nor  any  ravenous  beast;  a  way  so  plain, 
that  the  way-faring  man,  though  a  fool,  may  nol 
err  therein  ;  and  by  which  "the  ransomed  of  the 
Lord  shall  return  and  come  to  Zion,  with  songf 
and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  head — thoy  shaT 
obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing 
shall  flee  away.' ' 

(To  be  continued.; 
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Memoir  of  Mary  Knott,  of  Dublin,  Ireland, 
who  died  on  the  IZth  of  Second  month,  1853, 
aged  69  years. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Abell, 
of  Cork,  and  one  of  a  large  family  of 
children.  Her  disposition  was  naturally  lively, 
but  she  was  always  remarkable  for  a  nice 
sense  of  decorum  and  propriety  of  manners,  and 
exercised,  in  this  respect,  a  care,  beyond  her 
years,  over  the  younger  children.  The  benevo- 
lence of  her  heart  peculiarly  fitted  her  for  atten- 
dance at  the  sick  bed,  and  the  lengthened  illness 
of  her  father  afforded  her  an  early  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  this  talent.  In  feelingly  ac- 
knowledging the  comfort  which  her  affectionate 
and  assiduous  attention  afforded  him,  he  ex- 
pressed his  belief,  that  a  blessing  would  rest 
upon  her,  for  these  acts  of  filial  devotedness. 
After  his  decease,  in  1801,  the  family  became 
dispersed,  and  Mary  went  to  Suir  Island  School. 
Here  she  remained,  first  as  a  pupil,  and  after- 
wards, as  an  assistant,  till  1805,  when  she  re- 
moved to  Dublin,  and  resided  in  the  family  of  a 
relative,  until  her  marriage  with  John  Knott,  of 
that  city,  in  1809. 

Hersphere  of  usefulness  now  became  enlarged  ; 
and,  although  we  are  not  able  distinctly  to  trace 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  work  of  religion  in 
her  own  heart,  or  to  mark  the  steps  by  which 
she  was  able  to  advance  towards  the  maturity  of 
the  Christian  character,  her  subsequent  course 
in  life  evinced  a  mind  taught  in  the  school  of 
Christ,  and  sincerely  desirous  to  follow  him  in 
the  obedience  of  faith.  In  this,  amongst  other 
instances,  we  may  reflect  with  profit  upon  the 
"  diversity  of  gifts  "  which,  under  the  influence 
of  "  the  same  Spirit,"  and  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  "  the  same  Lord,"  are  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness  in  the  earth.  Much  of  her 
time  was  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  others.  Be- 
sides being  an  active  member  of  the  prison  com- 
mittee, and  the  anti-slavery  association,  she  as- 
sisted, in  1827,  to  establish  an  infant  school,  and 
a  House  of  Refuge,  or  "Shelter,"  for  female 
prisoners,  who,  on  being  discharged  from  gaol, 
wished  to  regain  their  former  respectability. 

Many  individuals,  whose  misconduct  had  ren- 
dered them  outcasts  from  society,  and  reduced 
them  to  poverty,  when  they  became  penitent, 
applied  for  her  help  and  counsel ;  and,  when 
convinced  of  their  sincerity,  she  was  ever  ready 
to  use  her  influence  with  their  friends  on  their 
behalf,  and  was  mostly  successful. 

Young  women  in  situations,  separate  from 
their  relative  circle,  particularly  excited  her  in- 
terest. The  kind  notice  which  she  took  of  this 
cla^s,  soon  gained  their  confidence,  and  opened  a 
door  for  advice ;  and,  when  reproof  was  needed, 
she  still  retained  a  place  in  their  regard,  by  the 
delicacy  with  which  it  was  administered.  Of 
later  years;  when  unable  to  take  a  part  in  more 


public  matters,  she  seemed  to  watch  for  opportu- 
nities, in  conversation  or  otherwise,  for  throwing 
a  little  weight  into  the  right  scale  ;  and  these  of- 
ten occurred  while  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of 
her  way.  One  of  her  maxims,  in  early  life,  was, 
that  whenever  we  go  out,  even  for  a  short  visit, 
we  should  try  to  learn  something  worth  remem- 
bering ;  and  the  fruit  of  this  habit  of  mind  was, 
in  her  own  case,  freely  imparted  to  others,  so 
that  her  friends  acknowledged,  with  pleasure, 
that  they  were  seldom  in  her  company  without 
being  instructed. 

She  published  some  little  books  of  an  impro- 
ving nature,  and  had  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that  their  perusal  had  been  blessed  to  the  lasting 
benefit  of  several  individuals.  The  products  of 
these  little  publications  enabled  her  to  make  pe- 
cuniary contributions  to  various  objects  of  use- 
fulness, beyond  what  her  ordinary  means  would 
have  allowed.  A  few  pounds,  the  residue  of 
this  fund,  she  desired  to  be  given  to  the  Bible 
Society,  without  mentioning  her  name,  but 
merely  with  the  information,  that  "  it  was  be- 
queathed by  a  friend,  with  the  desire  that  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  might  conduce  to 
the  salvation  of  immortal  souls."  This  was  one 
of  her  last  directions,  naming  the  place  where 
the  money  would  be  found. 

Whilst  bearing  in  mind  that  everything  tend- 
ing to  exalt  the  creature  would  be  contrary  to 
her  own  expressed  desire,  a  few  extracts  from 
her  memoranda  are  subjoined,  as  interesting  and 
instructive  illustrations  of  her  Christian  charac- 
ter and  experience. 

Tenth  month,  1820.  "  I  am  now  a  member 
of  the  Prison  Committee,  and  have  commenced 
a  visitor  of  prisons ;  a  duty,  if  properly  perform- 
med,  which  may  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the 
degraded  of  our  sex,  and  to  our  own  benefit. — 
I  have  always  contemplated  the  word  prison  with 
peculiar  interest,  but  the  perusal  of  T.  F.  Bux- 
ton's works  on  that  subject,  excited  almost  a 
flame  in  my  mind,  and  prepared  it  to  enter  the 
walls  of  a  loathsome  prison  with  an  anxious 
desire  to  be  made  in  any  way  useful  to  its 
wretched  inmates.  I  therefore  entered  into  the 
work  with  my  whole  heart,  and  trust,  that  the 
appropriation  of  the  one  talent  will  be  accept- 
ed." 

Eleventh  month.  "  Attended  the  Monthly 
Meeting,  to-day,  and  was  appointed  door-keeper 
to  the  women's  Meeting;  this  humble  office  I 
willingly  fill,  wishing,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to 
give  a  hand  of  help  to  the  affairs  of  the  society. 
I  desire  to  be  clothed  with  humility." 

Sixth  month,  1828.  "  Attended  a  meeting 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  committee 
to  promote  the  abolition  of  slavery,  in  every  way 
possible.  I  allowed  my  name  to  be  enrolled, 
with  a  full  determination  to  use  all  the  ability 
with  which  I  should  be  favored,  to  the  end  of 
my  life,  if  necessary,  to  this  cause  of  suffering, 
humanity.    May  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty 
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prosper  this  work,  and  raise  up  a  succession  of 
laborers,  until  the  chains  shall  drop  from  the 
gable  form  of  the  African  race  I" 

Ninth  month,  1831.  "A  deputation  from 
the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject 
of  making  an  addition  to  the  Overseers,  called 
on  me  to-day,  informing  me,  that  my  name  was 
thought  of  for  that  station  :  I  pleaded  my  want 
of  qualification,  but  consented  to  take  it  into  my 
serious  consideration.  The  duty  of  an  Overseer, 
if  rightly  performed,  is  a  serious  undertaking; 
I  feel  it  so,  but  cannot  lay  it  aside  :  indeed  I  am 
willing  to  put  my  hand  to  the  plough ;  may  I 
never  look  back  !  If  I  am  appointed,  I  hope  to 
endeavor  faithfully  to  discharge  my  duty.  I 
feel  the  prospect  weighty,  but  no  burden  :  I  hope 
it  does  not  proceed  from  insensibility." 

Tenth  month  1 1th.  I  have  been  appointed  to 
the  above|ofnce ;  my  mind  has  been  quite  peaceful 
in  the  surrender.  May  I  be  a  faithful  servant, 
and  may  all  my  soul's  enemies  be  laid  in  the 
dust.  May  every  future  act  of  my  life,  towards 
others,  be  seasoned  with  Christian  charity,  love, 
and  meekness  ;  and  the  creature  laid  low  ;  and, 
If  I  am  to  be  a  pillar,  Lord,  make  me  an  upright 
unbending  one,  built  upon  the  true  foundation." 

Sixth  month  17th,  1832.  "This  day,  I  took 
the  first  step  in  the  duties  of  the  station  to  which 
I  am  appointed  :  my  first  entrance  into  the  work 
was  attended  with  many  hopes  and  fears,  and  I 
may  say  prayers,  for  divine  assistance,  to  enable 
me  to  advise  with  prudence,  and  reprove  with 
charity ;  and  I  trust  and  believe  that  it  was  re- 
ceived in  the  same  disposition  :  may  everything 
that  exalteth  itself  above  the  pure  witness  be 
laid  in  the  dust.  May  I  bear  the  cross  as  beco- 
meth  an  humble  follower  (jf  Christ,  despising 
the  shame." 

Second  month  12th,  1833.  "  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. My  name  was  mentioned  to  visit  Wick- 
low,  to  which  I  hastily  objected,  not  thinking 
myself  suitable,  or  that  I  could  conveniently 
leave  home.  I  began  to  examine  the  ground  of 
my  refusal,  and  asked  myself,  had  I  not  offered 
time  and  talents  for  the  Master's  service,  and 
was  I  unwilling  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  his  sake  ? 
I  felt  sorry,  and  wished  my  name  might  be  men- 
tioned again,  as  I  was  then  willing.  The  clerk 
asked  if  I  would  allow  my  name  to  be  put  down. 
I  replied,  I  would  go,  if  I  could  :  if  not,  I  hoped 
I  should  be  held  excused  ;  I  felt  much  satisfac- 
tion afterwards." 

Eighth  month  4th.  u  A  few  days  since,  I 
HVfl  ;icc-osted  by  a  poor  woman,  asking  a  favor, 
at  a  time  when  my  mind  was  anxiously  engaged 
about  some  other  matter ;  and  I  was  so  far  off 
my  ^uard,  as  to  make  an  impatient  reply,  for 
which  I  felt  immediate  conviction.  She  being 
a  stranger,  and  at  once  departing,  I  had  no  op- 
portunity of  making  an  apology,  or  of  granting 
her  request,  for  which  I  was,  and  am,  exceed- 
ingly sorry,  and  hope  it  will  always  be  a  warning 
to  uk'.  t  >  b  ir  unreasonable  interruption  with 


the  meekness  that  becomes  the  Christian  char- 
acter, and  should  appear  in  all  who  profess  to  be 
followers  of  a  meek  and  lowly  Saviour." 

Eleventh  month  28th.  "  I  desire  reverently 
to  commemorate  the  Lord's  goodness,  in  that  he 
preserved  me  this  day  from  death.  In  coming 
quickly  down  stairs,  my  gown  caught  on  a  nail 
that  had  started,  and  I  was  precipitated  to  the 
bottom  ;  my  head  was  much  bruised,  also  my 
hand  and  knee,  and  part  of  my  cap  cut  to 
pieces.  How  truly  may  it  be  said,  '  in  the  midst 
of  life  we  are  in  death  :'  many  have  been  hur- 
ried into  eternity  by  a  much  less  accident.  May 
it  ever  be  remembered  as  a  signal  mercy  from 
my  Heavenly  Father !" 

First  month  31st,  1834.  "Yesterday  nine 
weeks,  I  last  put  pen  to  paper,  in  this  way,  to 
record  a  providential  escape  from  sudden  death, 
by  a  fall.  Having  this  day  returned  from  the 
country,  where  I  spent  six  weeks  for  the  recov- 
ery of  my  health,  I  ascended  the  stairs,  and,  pla- 
cing myself  on  the  spot  where  I  had  so  lately 
been  suspended,  as  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  I 
there  endeavored  to  offer  up  my  heartfelt  grati- 
tude to  the  Author  of  my  being,  for  His  mani- 
fold mercies  and  preservations  throughout  my 
life,  but  especially  on  the  late  memorable  occa- 
sion. I  desire  to  put  to  paper  some  of  his  mer- 
ciful dealings,  during  my  past  illness,  that  I 
may  reverently  recur  to  them  as  long  as  I  live, 
to  keep  alive  the  feeling  of  gratitude  ;  but  I  am 
not  equal  to  the  undertaking." 

Third  month  23d.    "I  wish  here  to  record 
the  Lord's  goodness  to  me,  when  on  the  bed  of 
languishing,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  balance  of 
life  and  death.    In  contemplating  eternity,  and 
the  tribunal  at  which  I  might  have  to  appear,  I 
felt  as  though  all  the  past  was  taken  from  me,  or 
that  no  sin  rose  in  accusation,  that  all  had  been 
washed  away,  by  the  blood  of  my  dear  Redeemer, 
on  whose  mercy  I  was  able  to  cast  myself,  ha- 
ving nothing  of  my  own  to  trust  in.    Every  tie 
to  this  world  was  loosened,  but  that  which  bound 
me  to  a  tenderly  beloved  and  affectionate  hus- 
band.   I  felt  a  willingness  to  die,  if  it  was  the 
will  of  Him  who  had  been  my  morning  light ; 
or  to  live,  if  I  could  promote  his  work  on  the 
earth.    All  anxiety  was  taken  away,  and  the 
petition  arose,  that,  if  my  end  were  near,  I  might 
be  favored  with  an  evidence  of  acceptance  within 
the  pearl  gate.    The  following  consoling  lan- 
guage ran  through  my  mind  : — "  When  thou 
passest  through  the  valley  I  will  be  with  thee  :* 
'  lie  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God which 
loft  such  a  calm  on  my  mind  as  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  describe.    I  do  believe  my  prayers  en- 
tered the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  for  my 
poor  mind  was  saluted  with  the  glad  tidings, 
'  thy  prayer  is  heard,'  which  was  received  in 
faith,  and,  I  fully  believe,  will  be  verified.  To 
God  alone  be  the  glory!  My  soul,  wait  thou  only 
upon  the  Lord,  for  my  expectation  is  from  Him. 
To  think  that  a, poor  worm  like  me  should  have 
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access  to  the  throne  of  grace,  ought  to  fill  me 
with  thankfulness  and  praise  to  the  end  of  my 
life.  Truly,  it  may  be  said,  Thou  art  a  prayer- 
hearing  God  :  who  ever  trusted  in  thy  name  and 
was  forsaken?" 

Fourth  month,  5th.  "  A  few  days  since, 
feeling  that  I  ought  to  speak  to  a  friend,  I  be- 
gan to  reason  with  myself  thus  :  what  shall  I 
say,  or  how  shall  I  introduce  the  matter,  with- 
out giving  offence  ? — however,  I  mean  to  make 
the  attempt.  Immediately  my  mental  ear  was 
saluted  with  these  words ;  '  I  will  give  thee 
mouth,  and  wisdom,  tongue,  and  utterance.' 
Meeting  the  individual,  the  same  day,  I  men- 
tioned what  was  on  my  mind;  she  received  it 
well,  shook  hands  with  me,  and  I  left  her  with 
a  comfortable  feeling ;  and  much  do  I  desire  to 
be  faithful  to  every  little  duty.  I  often  think  of 
the  words  of  a  dear  friend,  the  last  time  I  saw 
her,  1  Be  faithful  in  little  things. ' 

18th.  "  This  morning,  on  awakening,  I  was 
seriously  and  sorrowfully  impressed  with  a  sub- 
ject which  has  often  pained  me, — seeing  persons 
who  have  failed  in  the  payment  of  their  just 
debts,  after  having  settled  with  their  creditors 
as  far  as  the  law  required,  when  prosperous  in 
business  afterwards,  living  luxuriously  on  the 
property  of  others,  whilst  those  who  had  lost 
(perhaps  their  all)  by  them,  may  be  pining  in 
want,  and  drinking  the  bitter  cup  of  adversity. 
My  view,  on  this  subject,  has  long  been,  that  the 
person  who  has  caused  loss  to  others,  should 
only  allow  himself  and  his  family  the  necessaries 
of  life,  until  he  could  say,  4 1  owe  no  man  any- 
thing.' The  law  may  exonerate  him,  but,  in 
my  opinion,  justice  does  not.  Rather  let  me 
die  in  adversity,  than  live  sumptuously  on  the 
spoils  of  others." 

(To  be  continued.) 


FREE  LABOR  AND  PROTECTION. 

The  little  colony  founded  at  Plymouth  in  1620 
gradually  expanded,  receiving  constant  accessions 
from  England  until  the  year  1640,  when  politi- 
cal changes  in  that  country  put  a  stop  to  emigra- 
tion. The  historian  remarks — "  Such  coin  as 
the  emigrants  to  New  England  brought  with  them, 
quickly  went  back  again  in  payment  for  import- 
ed goods;  but  so  long  as  the  emigration  was  kept 
up,  this  inconvenience  was  little  felt.  Every 
new  set  of  emigrants  brought  a  fresh  supply  of 
money  with  them ;  and  the  lively  demand  for 
corn  and  cattle  on  the  part  of  new  comers,  raised 
prices  to  a  high  pitch.  The  sudden  stop  put  to 
immigration  occasioned  by  political  changes  in 
England,  caused  a  great  fall  of  prices,  and  a  cor- 
responding difficulty  in  paying  debts." 

Here  was  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  infant 
colony,  and  a  fair  opportunity  was  presented  for 
testing  the  intrinsic  power  of  Free  Labor.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  folly  to  go  on  raising  a 
surplus  of  corn  and  cattle,  when  there  was  no 
demand  for  them.    The  production  of  these  sta- 


ples, beyond  the  supply  of  their  own  necessities 
and  the  amount  importers  were  willing  to  take 
in  exchange  for  articles  brought  from  abroad,  was 
a  mere  waste  of  labor.  But,  they  had  no  ship- 
ping, no  manufactures.  A  fair  case,  says  the 
Protectionist,  for  the  interposition  of  Govern- 
ment— a  Protective  Tariff  would  have  remedied 
the  difficulty.  Free  Labor,  we  reply,  takes  care 
of  itself.  When  it  finds  one  channel  of  enter- 
prise closed,  it  seeks  another.  When  the  mar- 
ket becomes  glutted  with  a  staple,  to  the  growth 
of  which  it  has  been  exclusively  devoted,  so  that 
it  cannot  command  remuneration,  it  will  direct  a 
portion  of  its  time  and  energies  to  some  other 
growth.  When  importers  or  merchants  refuse 
to  take  in  exchange  for  certain  necessaries  a  pro- 
duct on  which  it  has  been  accustomed  to  rely, 
and  its  credit  ceases,  it  must  resort  to  other  pro- 
ducts, which  they  will  take,  or  raise  those  for 
itself. 

A  fine  illustration  of  these  truths  is  furnished 
in  the  record  of  the  historian  of  the  triumphsof 
free  labor  among  the  Colonists,  without  protec- 
tion against  foreign  competition.    He  says — 

"  The  difficulty  of  paying  for  imported  goods, 
and  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  corn  and 
cattle,  stimulated  the  colonists  to  new  kinds  of  in- 
dustry. Hugh  Peters,  who  had  succeeded  Wil- 
liams as  Minister  of  Salem,  and  whose  zeal  in 
worldly  affairs  led  him  to  suppress  the  weekly 
lecture  there,  was  very  busy  in  getting  up  a 
company  for  the  fisheries,  which  hitherto  had 
been  carried  on  exclusively  from  England.  Al- 
ready the  Government  Court  had  made  an  order 
that  all  property  engaged  in  that  business  should 
be  free  of  taxation  for  seven  years.  Ship  build- 
ing was  also  gone  into,  and  Peters  was  active  in 
promoting  that.  In  the  course  of  two  years,  six 
large  vessels  were  built,  in  which  voyages  were 
undertaken  to  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and  pres- 
ently to  Spain,  with  cargoes  of  staves  and  fish, 
which  found  there  a  ready  market.  Wines,  su- 
gar, and  dried  fruit,  were  imported  in  return. 
Thus  early  was  commenced  the  career  of  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  in  which  New  England  still 
continues  so  active  and  distinguished.  Nor  were 
manufactures  neglected.  The  cultivation  of  hemp 
and  flax  was  successfully  undertaken;  vessels 
were  sent  to  the  West  Indies  for  cotton ;  and 
the  fabric  of  woollen,  cotton  and  linen  cloths  was 
set  on  foot,  particularly  at  Rowly,  a  new  town 
between  Ipswich  and  Newbury,  where  a  colony 
of  York  shire  clothiers  had  recently  settled,  with. 
Ezekiel  Rogers,  a  grandson  of  the  famous  mar- 
tyr, for  their  minister. 

So  commenced  commerce  and  manufactures  in 
New  England,  having  their  origin  in  the  neces- 
sities and  capacities  of  Free  Labor,  while  as  yet 
the  capital,  labor,  and  skill,  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  mother  country,  which,  by  every  legisla- 
tive device  known  to  Protectionists,  attempted, 
although  without  success,  to  prevent  this  diver- 
sification of  the  industry  of  Free  Labor. 
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Without  help  from  the  local  Governments, 
and  against  most  injurious  hindrances  raised  by 
the  Home  government  at  the  instance  of  the 
manufacturers  of  England,  who  constantly  de- 
manded Protection,  and  a  monopoly  of  the  colo- 
nial markets,  the  colonists  of  New  England  went 
on  increasing  their  manufactures,  and  varying 
their  products.  Occasionally  a  plantation  act 
was  passed,  to  encourage  the  natural  tendency, 
of  things,  but  no  system  of  protection  was  adopted 
or  could  be,  against  the  hostile  legislation  of  Eng- 
land. By  its  own  inherent  energies  and  intelli- 
gence, acting  under  the  stimulus  of  necessity, 
Labor  developed  itself  under  every  form,  as  it 
will  always  do,  when  free,  let  Governments  help 
or  hinder. 

A  few  years  since,  Wisconsin,  one  of  our  rich- 
est new  States,  one  that  had  grown  most  rapidly 
in  population,  suddenly  found  itself  involved  in 
severe  embarrassments.  Prices  fell — people  were 
unable  to  pay  their  debts — lands  were  mortgaged 
or.  sold  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice.  Many  persons, 
even -Democrats,  began  to  cry  out  for  protection. 
Protection  against  what  ?  Foreign  Labor.  Give 
us  a  high  Tariff,  and  we  will  get  up  a  home  mar- 
ket. Had  Wisconsin  been  an  independent  Sover- 
eignty, instead  of  a  member  of  a  Confederation, 
her  Legislature  would  probably  have  interposed 
by  taxing  imports  into  the  State,  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  home  manufactures,  and  thus  get- 
ting up  a  home  market.  That  would  have  been 
Protection.  Now  what  were  the  facts?  The 
immigration  into  the  State  had  been  excessive, 
causing  an  inordinate  demand  for  breadstuffs. 
The  soil  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  wheat  cul- 
ture, and  everybody  turned  attention  to  that,  to 
the  neglect  of  other  and  profitable  products.  The 
result  was  that,  when  a  glut  came  in  the  wheat 
market,  the  price  of  that  great  staple  fell,  and 
everything  fell  with  it.  The  Capital  and  Labor 
employed  in  its  culture  did  not  pay,  and  the  peo- 
ple became  embarrassed. 

What  did  common  sense  teach  ?  To  bear  pa- 
tiently the  mischiefs  legitimately  resulting  from 
a  short  sighted  policy,  till  it  could  be  changed ; 
and  that  change  was  in  the  power  of  the  People 
individually.  Diversification  of  Industry  was 
the  remedy,  and  Labor,  when  free  and  intelli- 
gent, provides  for  this,  without  governmental 
aid.  The  sensible  farmer  would  put  less  land  in 
wheat,  more  in  corn,  in  barley,  in  oats,  in  hay ; 
raise  more  live  stock;  devote  more  attention  to 
orchard  products,  &c.  In  this  way  he  would  mul- 
tiply his  means  of  subsistence,  and  render  im- 
possible the  recurrence  of  the  evils  resulting 
from  dependence  upon  one  staple.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Wisconsin  has  nearly  recovered  from  her 
embarrassments,  without  the  magical  influences 
attributed  to  protection. 

The  whole  history  of  our  country  is  full  of  il- 
lu^trations  of  the  versatile  capacities  and  clastic 
energted  of  Free  Labor. 

The  ingenious,  persevering  Labor  that  had 


been  steadily  growing  in  the  Colonies,  not  only 
without  the  fostering  care  of  Government,  but 
despite  its  oppressions,  when  the  Revolutionary 
war  broke  out,  rapidly  expanded  to  meet  the 
new  demands  of  the  country. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  it  suffered  a  check,  of 
course,  from  the  deluge  of  importations,  and 
many  infant  manufactures  were  broken  down ; 
but  Free  Labor  is  invincible.  During  the  imbe- 
cile period  of  the  Confederation,  from  1783  to 
1788,  a  period  of  embarrassment  and  bankrupt- 
cy, a  transition  state,  in  which  things  old  were 
about  passing  away,  and  things  new  not  yet  quite 
ready  to  take  their  place,  Free  Labor  continued 
to  thrive ;  for  in  the  report  of  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Alexander  Hamilton,  made  in 
1791,  it  is  stated  that  at  that  time,  several 
branches  of  domestic  manufactures  had  made 
such  progress  as  in  a  great  measure  to  supply  the 
home  market.  Among  them  are  mentioned, 
those  of  skin  and  leather,  iron,  wool,  flax,  and 
hemp;  bricks,  coarse  tiles  and  potters'  ware,  ar- 
dent spirits  and  malt  liquors,  writing  and  printing 
paper,  sheathing  and  wrapping  paper,  press 
paper  and  paper  hangings,  hats,  women's  stuff 
and  silk  shoes,  refined  sugar,  oils  of  animals  and 
seeds,  soap,  spermaceti  and  tallow  candles,  cop- 
per and  brass  wares,  particularly  for  distilleries, 
sugar  refineries  and  breweries,  andirons  and 
other  utensils  for  household  use,  philosophical 
apparatus,  wares  for  most  purposes  of  ordinary  use, 
carriages  of  all  kinds,  snuff,  chewing  and  smoking 
tobacco,  lamp  black  and  painters'  colors,  and  gun- 
powder. In  addition  to  these,  it  is  said,  were  great 
quantities  of  cloths  of  wool,  cotton  and  flax,  or 
mixtures  of  them,  made  in  families,  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  to  such  an  extent,  in 
some  districts,  as  to  supply  two-thirds,  three- 
fourths,  and  even  four-fifths  of  the  clothing  of 
the  inhabitants. 

These  generally  were  the  results  of  Free  La- 
bor, acting  without  Government  aid,  by  its  own 
inherent  energies,  under  the  guidance  of  intelli- 
gence, in  obedience  to  the  necessities  and  de- 
mands of  the  country. 

We  have  often  referred  to  the  growth  of  man- 
ufactures in  the  different  sections  of  the  Union, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  independence  of  Free 
Labor  of  Governmental  protection.  As  against 
foreign  countries,  we  have  a  Tariff,  under  which 
it  is  claimed  domestic  industry  has  some  kind  of 
protection  against  foreign  labor. 

But,  among  States  and  sections  of  this  Union, 
tbe  principle  of  Free  Trade  is  in  full  force.  And 
how  beautifully  Free  Labor  regulates  itself — de- 
termines its  own  forms  and  fields  of  enterprise. 
New  England  began  to  manufacture  in  1640, 
more  than  two  centuries  ago.  Manufacturing  in- 
dustry prevailed  throughout  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States  to  such  an  extent  that  its  annual 
products  in  1810  were  estimated  at  §200,000,000. 
At  that  time  Ohio  was  in  process  of  settlement, 
and  Cincinnati  little  more  than  a  straggling  vil- 
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lage.  In  1850,  after  a  period  of  forty  years, 
Cincinnati,  without  the  aid  of  protection  against 
the  superior  skill,  labor  and  capital  of  the  East- 
ern States,  manufactured  annually  to  the  value 
of  more  than  $35,000,000  ! 

All  these  facts  show  that  Free  Labor  is  suffi- 
cient to  itself.  Make  Labor  Free,  and  give  it 
the  benefit  of  a  common  school  education,  and 
tbe  only  protection  it  will  need  will  be  found  in 
its  own  energy,  versatility,  intelligence,  and  in- 
stincts. 

It  will  be  readily  inferred  that  we  are 
far  from  agreeing  with  the  Tribune,  that  the  ap- 
proximations which  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment have  occasionally  made  to  the  policy  of  Free 
Trade,  have  been  at  the  peculiar  expense  of  Free 
Labor,  or  that  its  natural  ally  is  the  Principle  of 
Protection.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  that  La- 
bor is  truly  free,  only  where  its  right  to  choose  its 
own  field,  its  own  employment,  its  own  market, 
and  its  own  carrier,  is  as  fully  recognized,  as  its 
right  to  choose,  or  to  be,  its  own  employer. 

That  is  our  doctrine — Free  Men,  Free  Soil, 
Free  Labor  and  Free  Trade. 

When  the  world  shall  recognise  all  this,  it 
will  be  rather  nearer  a  Millennium  than  it  is 
now. — National  Era. 


SLAVES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Our  readers  may  recollect  that  several  slaves 
were  carried  from  the  States  to  California,  on 
her  annexation  to  this  country,  while  a?  yet  the 
law  of  Mexico  prohibiting  Slavery  was  in  force 
there.  California  was  free  soil,  and  every  slave 
carried  there  became  a  free  man.  Soon  after- 
wards, the  People  organized  a  State,  and  in  their 
fundamental  law  declared  that  Slavery  should 
not  exist  within  its  limits.  With  this  Constitu- 
tion the  new  State  became  a  member  of  the 
Union.  But  the  People  being  absorbed  in  their 
private  affairs,  corrupt  politicians,  plotters  for  the 
introduction  of  Slavery,  secured  the  control  of 
the  Legislature,  and  through  it  the  passage  of  a 
law,  re-enslaving  the  colored  persons  who  had 
become  free,  and  authorizing  their  claimants  to 
carry  them  out  of  the  State,  allowing  one  year 
for  the  process.  Xt  was  apprehended  by  many 
that  this  was  only  an  insidious  form  of  introdu- 
cing Slavery — that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
time  would  be  extended,  so  as  to  allow  such 
claimants  to  secure  a  foothold  on  the  soil. 

From  the  recent  action  of  the  Assembly  in 
California,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  ground 
for  the  apprehension.  A  bill,  brought  forward 
by  a  Mr.  Herbert,  allowing  one  year  longer  for 
the  removal  of  slaves  brought  into  California  be- 
fore her  admission  into  the  Union,  was  taken  up 
in  the  Assembly  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  af- 
ter a  spirited  opposition  from  Mr.  Hubbard,  an 
emigrant  from  a  slave  State,  it  was  passed — yeas 
33,  nays  21.  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  post- 
poned— ye'as  35,  nays  27. 


In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Hubbard 
said : 

"  I  am  a  strict  constructionist.  I  believe  in  a 
strict  construction  of  our  Constitution  on  this  and 
all  other  subjects.  This  bill,  I  believe,  is  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  Constitution — I  believe  it 
is  an  iniquitous  measure.  If  the  people  of  the 
State  say  they  want  slavery,  I  am  willing,  but  I 
want  it  done  open  and  above  board  ;  this  bill  is  a 
kind  of  going  behind  the  curtain ;  it  is  a  decep- 
tion to  be  practiced  on  the  people.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  sustain  the  Constitution  I  swore  to  sup- 
port when  I  came  here.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
bill  in  every  shape  it  may  come  up." 

Whether  it  will  pass  the  Senate  remains  to  be 
seen. — Era. 


REOPENING  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  writes  under  date  of  March  14  : 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  speculation  in  pri- 
vate circles  on  the  subject  of  reopening  the  Afri- 
can Slave  Trade.  The  Southern  men  cannot 
consistently  oppose  it  on  any  other  ground  than 
that  it  would  interfere  with  the  present  monopoly 
of  negro-breeding  enjoyed  by  Virginia,  Maryland, 
&c.  There  are  men  from  the  Gulf  States  who 
openly  advocate  it  as  a  measure  of  unquestionable 
humanity,  as  well  as  a  measure  affording  them 
great  advantages.  They  assert  that  there  is  no 
reason  they  should  pay  the  Virginians  $1,200  or 
$1,500  a  head  for  their  mixed  blood,  when  they 
can  get  first-rate  field  hands  from  Guinea  for 
$150  a  piece. 

We  may  well  expect  this  to  be  the  next  de- 
mand, and  if  the  Nebraska  bill  passes,  this  mea- 
sure will  pass  if  proposed. — Ind.  F.  Dem. 


PRACTICAL  TEMPERANCE. 
In  the  Bristol  Temperance  Herald  for  the  cur- 
rent month,  we  find  the  subjoined  notice  of  a 
zealous  female  laborer  in  the  cause  of  tempe- 
rance, whom  the  writer  terms  Mrs.  Carlile  of 
Dublin  :— 

"  Upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  when  admon- 
ishing the  female  prisoners  in  Newgate  Prison, 
Dublin,  forty  of  them  made  confession  that  it 
was  whiskey  drinking  which  had  brought  them 
there.  Mrs.  C.  advised  them  to  abstain  from 
an  article  so  evil  in  its  tendency  ;  when  one  wo- 
man exclaimed,  '  its  true  what  you  say,  but  you 
can  afford  to  take  a  glass  of  wine.'  This  in- 
duced Mrs.  C.  to  reflect,  (  surely  I  can  give  up 
my  glass  of  wine,  if  thereby  I  am  able  to  benefit 
others  by  my  abstinence.'  She  therefore  re- 
solved from  that  time  to  abstain  herself,  and  in- 
duce as  many  others  as  possible  to  do  the  same. 
She  has  wonderfully  succeeded  in  this  labor  of 
love ;  having  been  instrumental  in  persuading 
many  drunkards  to  abstain,  by  which  numerous 
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homes,  once  miserable,  have  been  made  happy. 
Nor  has  Mrs.  Carlile's  influence  been  only  with 
the  low  and  fallen ;  she  has  persuaded  many  in- 
fluential persons,  and  Christian  professors  to 
adopt  the  temperance  principle.  She  has  also 
had  much  influence  with  teachers  of  sabbath 
schools  and  their  scholars,  and  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  altogether  upwards  of  sixty  thousand 
signatures  to  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence. — 
This  surprising  success  has  not  been  produced 
without  much  labor,  but  Mrs.  C.  wins  all  hearts 
by  her  humble  love  and  pious  zeal.  In  much 
self-denial,  she  has  left  an  affectionate  family,  to 
devote  herself  to  this  labor  of  love.  She  also 
supports  by  her  earnings  from  Alcohol,  a  native 
teacher  in  connexion  with  the  London  Missionaiy 
Society. 

"  Mrs  Carlile  has  visited  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom  in  pursuance  of  her  mission,  and  en- 
tirely at  her  own  expense." 
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The  extracts  from  the  life  of  a  devoted  minister 
of  the  gospel,  whose  labors  were  brought  to  a 
peaceful  close  about  twenty  years  ago,  though 
copied  from  a  work  which  has  been  extensively 
circulated  through  most  sections  of  our  religious  so- 
ciety, are  yet  deemed  suitable  to  occupy  a  portion 
of  the  columns  of  the  Review.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
many  to  whom  this  periodical  is  an  acceptable 
weekly  visitor,  who  have  little  leisure,  if  indeed 
otherwise  possessed  of  the  means,  to  consult  the 
larger  volumes,  in  which  the  labors  and  ex- 
periences of  those  who  devoted  their  time  and 
energies  to  the  propagation  of  gospel  truths  in  the 
world,  are  copiously  detailed.  To  readers  of  this 
description,  it  maybe  hoped,  these  and  other  simi- 
lar selections  may  prove  seasonable  and  in- 
teresting. To  the  youthful  enquirer,  there  is  no 
other  portion  of  religious  biography  so  animating 
and  instructive,  as  that  which  delineates  the  early 
visitations  of  the  Father's  love.  Among  those  who 
have  left  behind  them  a  faithful  record  of  their  ex- 
perience in  the  great  work  of  sanctification  and  re- 
demption, we  find  perhaps  without  a  solitary  ex- 
ception, a  testimony  to  the  early  impressions  which 
were  made  on  their  tender  minds,  though  often  im- 
perfectly understood,  yet  inclining  and  inviting 
them  towards  the  ways  of  piety  and  purity.  And 
in  such  as  were  favored  with  pious  parents  or 
guardians,  we  generally,  if  not  always,  perceive 
that  the  religious  care  of  such  guardians,  was 
eventually  productive  of  salutary  results.  We  also 
usually  meet  with  evidence  of  the  weakening  and 
< orrupting  effects  arising  from  vicious  examples 
and  .i        1. 1-:...,, 
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From  considerations  which  the  narratives  allud- 
ed to  are  calculated  to  excite,  parents  and  guardians 
may  perceive  the  importance  of  cherishing  in  their 
youthful  charge,  those  tender  buddings  of  piety, 
whenever  discovered,  which  the  divine  witness  of- 
ten produces  even  on  the  infant  mind.  Amongst 
the  means  by  which  youth,  even  those  who  have 
known  something  of  the  way  of  peace,  are  often 
led  astray,  we  find  none  so  potent  as  vicious  as- 
sociations. Hence  the  importance  of  so  conduct- 
ing the  education  and  arranging  the  necessary  em- 
ployments of  the  rising  generation,  as  to  expose 
them  as  little  as  possible  to  corrupting  influences 
and  example.  Of  this  the  narratives  in  question 
afford  ample  testimony. 

It  is  sorrowfully  true  that  both  in  town  and  coun- 
try, the  calls  and  arrangements  of  business,  subject 
a  large  portion  of  our  young  people,  at  the  critical 
period  between  childhood  and  adolescence,  to  a 
species  of  association  to  which  a  pious  parent  can 
hardly  look  without  anxiety  and  fear.  Gladly  would 
the  editor  of  the  Review  awaken  the  attention  of 
his  readers  to  a  renewed  and  vigilant  consideration 
of  this  subject.  The  declaration  of  the  apostle, 
that  evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners, 
remains  unalterably  true.  The  prosperity  which 
may  be  said  to  attend  the  Society  of  Friends,  as 
a  class,  has  to  some  extent,  increased  the  diffi- 
culty of  preserving  our  youth  from  unprofitable  as- 
sociations. This  will  be  readily  understood  by  re- 
flecting on  the  manner  in  which  the  inferior  sta- 
tions in  families  are  usually  filled. 

To  the  young  enquirer,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
address  a  more  striking  and  appropriate  admoni- 
tion to  seek  their  associates  among  those  who  have 
had  more  experience  than  themselves  in  the  way 
of  piety  and  religion,  than  the  beautiful  language 
of  the  Canticles,  in  reply  to  the  moving  petition, 
"  7'ell  me,  0  thou,  whom  my  soul  loveth,  where 
thou  feedest,  where  thou  makest  thy  place  to  rest 
at  noon,  for  why  should  I  be  as  one  that  tumeth 
aside  from  the  flocks  of  thy  companions  1  If  thou 
know  not,  0  thou  fairest  among  women,  go  thy 
way  forth  by  the  footsteps  of  trie  flock,  and  feed 
thy  kids  beside  the  shepherd's  tents." 


[Erratum.— Page  525,  first  column,  line  30,  for 
70  read  40.] 


INSTITUTE  FOR  COLORED  YOUTH. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  for  Colored 
Youth,  will  be  held  on  Third  day,  the  30th  inst., 
at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  in  the  Committee-room  on 
Arch  Street.  M.  C.  Cope,  Secretary. 

Fifth  month  27th,  1854. 
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WEST  TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  oversight  of 
this  Institution,  will  meet  there,  on  Fourth  day, 
the  7th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  Committee  on  admission  meet  at  8  o'clock, 
the  same  morning.  The  Committee  on  Instruc- 
tion on  the  preceding  evening,  at  7$  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  assemble  at  the  School 
on  Seventh  day  afternoon,  the  3d  proximo. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Philad'a.  5th  mo.  20,  1854.— 2t. 
/   

Died, — On  the  23d  ult.,  at  the  residence  of  her 
son-in-law,  Jacob  R.  Shotwell,  Rahway,  N.  Jersey, 
Mary  Stroud,  widow  of  Daniel  Stroud,  late  of 
Stroudsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  aged  78  years;  a 
member  of  Rahway  Monthly  Meeting. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  an  individual 
whose  character  exhibited  a  more  perfect  combi- 
nation of  gentleness  of  manner  with  firmness  of 
purpose;  calmness  and  self-possession  with  ear- 
nestness and  energy  of  conduct ;  deep  and  decided 
religious  convictions,  which  influenced  and  mark- 
ed her  whole  course  of  life,  in  the  performance  of 
very  delicate  and  important  duties,  with  a  charita- 
ble judgment  of  the  motives  and  actions  of  others, 
of  whose  sincerity  she  had  not  very  strong  reason 
to  doubt. 

A  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  from  her 
infancy,  (for  some  time  an  elder  of  the  Meeting  to 
which  she  belonged,)  she  was  strongly  attached 
to  their  principles,  and  her  daily  walk  gave  un- 
mistakeable  evidence  that  hers  was  no  empty  pro- 
fession. Her  natural  diffidence,  however,  was 
very  great,  and  in  her  general  intercourse  impart- 
ed to  her  the  appearance  of  a  learner  rather  than 
an  instructor  in  the  school  of  Christ.  Perhaps  this 
was  her  appropriate  sphere. 

"  Who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  beBt; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

Even  in  regard  to  those  with  whom  she  was 
closely  allied,  and  over  whom  she  might  rightfully 
claim  authority,  her  influence,  which  was  always 
felt,  was  the  effect  of  kind  looks,  and  gentle  tones, 
and  bright  example,  rather  than  of  pointed  and 
intentional  inculcation. 

During  her  last  sickness,  a  few  weeks  before 
her  decease,  she  said,  "  I  have  heard  of  persons 
who  were  so  desirous  to  depart,  that  they  seemed 
impatient  of  delay.  I  have  never  felt  so.  I  am 
willing  to  go,  or  remain  longer." 

In  this  calm  state  she  continued,  for  the  most 
part,  throughout  her  sickness.  As  she  approached 
the  confines  of  this  mortal  existence,  bright  hopes 
were  presented  to  her,  and  she  exclaimed,  "Re- 
joice in  the  Lord;"  and  again,  "Rejoice — joy — 
joyful."  Not  long  afterwards  she  ceased  to 
breathe. 

 On  the  2d  inst.,  at  her  residence  in  Wayne 

county,  Indiana,  Melinda,  wife  of  Nathan  Bald- 
win, in  the  43d  year  of  her  age;  an  esteemed 
member  of  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

 At  his  residence  in  North  Kingston,  on  the 

8th  of  First  month  last,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age, 
Beriah  Brown,  a  worthy  member  of  East  Green- 
wich Monthly  Meeting.  In  life  humble  and  un- 
assuming, at  the  approach  of  death  quiet  and  com- 
posed 


Died, — At  the  residence  of  his  mother,  on  the 
16th  of  Third  month  last,  Francis  Jones,  a  mem- 
ber of  Newberry  Monthly  Meeting,  Blount  county, 
Tennessee,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age. 

 At  her  residence  in  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  on 

the  3d  of  Fifth  month,  Lydia  Kempton,  widow  of 
the  late  Jonathan  Kempton,  in  the  93d  year  of  her 
age;  an  esteemed  member  of  New  Bedford 
Monthly  Meeting. 


Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Bible  Association 
of  Friends  in  America. 

The  Managers  report,  that  there  have  been 
sold  or  gratuitously  disposed  of  during  the  past 
year,  2369  Bibles,  1267  Testaments,  and  164 
copies  of  Testaments  and  Psalms.  Of  these,  1219 
Bibles,  and  919  Testaments,  have  been  furnish- 
ed to  Auxiliary  Associations,  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution or  sale  at  low  prices,  at  their  discretion. 
An  edition  of  1500  copies  of  the  reference  Bi- 
ble, one  of  2000  of  the  School  Bible,  and  one  of 
2000  of  the  24mo.  Testament,  have  been  print- 
ed during  the  same  period. 

Our  esteemed  friend,  Margaret  Sheppard,  late- 
ly deceased,  bequeathed  $500  to  the  Association, 
and  this  sum  has  been  paid  to  our  Treasurer.  It 
is  expected  that  the  legacy  of  $1000  bequeath- 
ed by  our  late  esteemed  friend  John  Paul,  and 
payable  on  the  decease  of  his  widow,  will  soon 
be  received.  It  is  intended  that  the  amount  of 
these  legacies  shall  be  invested,  so  as  to  increase 
the  permanent  funds  of  the  Association. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  12  Auxilia- 
ries, viz.;  Vassal  borough,  Maine  ;  Burlington, 
New  Jersey  ;  Philadelphia,  Fairfield,  Chester- 
field and  Alum  Creek,  Ohio ;  White  Lick,  Con- 
cord, Hamilton  and  White  Water,  Indiana;  Sa- 
lem and  Three  Rivers,  Iowa. 

One  new  Auxiliary  Association  has  been  re- 
cognized since  the  last  annual  meeting,  viz. : 
that  of  Concord,  Indiana.  From  a  number  of 
them,  no  reports  have  been  received,  but  an 
examination  of  those  which  have  come  to 
hand,  shows  that  our  friends,  who  are  willing 
to  co-operate  with  us  in  various  parts  of  this 
widely  extended  country,  continue  sensible  of 
the  interest  and  importance  of  the  work  in  which 
we  are  jointly  engaged. 

The  gratuitous  distribution  to  the  more  dis- 
tant Auxiliaries  appears  to  have  been  acceptable 
and  useful,  as  will  be  shown  by  a  few  extracts 
from  the  reports.  One  Auxiliary  says ;  "  we  de- 
sire sincerely  to  express  our  most  grateful  feel- 
ings to  you,  for  your  very  liberal  supply  of  Bi- 
bles and  Testaments  to  us  the  past  year,  there- 
by placing  in  our  power  the  means  of  doing 
much  good."  Another;  "We  believe  that  much 
good  has  arisen  to  Friends  within  our  limits, 
through  our  feeble  endeavors  to  promote  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Another; 
"  we  can  most  thankfully  acknowledge  the 
reception  of  a  box  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
from  the  Managers,   which  has  enabled  us 
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to  furnish  some  families  and  several  individ- 
uals with  good  Bibles  and  Testaments,  which 
have  generally  been  thankfully  received.  We 
have  an  extensive  field  of  labor  open  before 
us,  situated  as  we  are  in  a  new  country,  and  many 
of  us  with  young  and  rising  families,  and  in  but 
limited  circumstances,  yet  we  do  not  feel  like 
relaxing  our  labors  in  the  cause  we  have  so  re- 
cently embarked  in,  but,  owing  to  our  wide 
spread  borders  and  frequent  immigration,  we 
have  but  little  hopes  of  soon  being  able  to  sup- 
ply all  our  members  with  the  Sacred  Volume." 

Within  the  limits  of  some  of  them,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  still  room  for  a  good  deal  of  labor, 
before  every  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
capable  of  reading,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  good 
copy  of  the  Bible. 

In  others  there  is  not  much  remaining  to  be 
done  in  that  respect,  but  we  think  it  highly  de- 
sirable that  Auxiliaries  thus  favorably  circum- 
stanced, should  keep  up  their  organization,  and 
continue  their  interest  in  this  work  of  Christian 
benevolence.  We  feel  the  value  of  their  aid  and 
co-operation,  and  would  suggest  that  when  the 
wants  of  our  own  members  are  adequately  pro- 
vided for,  they  should  in  the  exercise  of  a  just 
discretion,  in  some  measure  extend  the  sphere  of 
their  operations,  more  particularly  among  those 
who,  though  not  in  membership  with  Friends, 
yet  attend  our  religious  meetings.  The  wants 
of  their  colored  neighbors,  may  with  great  pro- 
priety be  investigated  and  supplied,  and  we  ap- 
prehend not  unfrequently  other  cases  will  come 
to  their  knowledge,  in  which  they  may  have 
reason  to  believe  donations  of  the  Sacred  Volume 
will  confer  a  benefit  upon  the  recipients.  We 
would  repeat  the  invitation  heretofore  extended 
to  Friends  in  those  neighborhoods  where  no 
Auxiliaries  have  been  formed,  or  where  they 
have  been  suffered  to  decline,  to  an  examination 
of  the  subject,  and  can  assure  them  of  the  cordial 
co-operation  and  aid  of  this  Association,  if  they 
feel  disposed  to  join  in  this  labor  of  love.  Not- 
withstanding the  endeavors  used  for  years  past, 
to  ascertain  and  supply  the  wants  of  Friends 
generally,  we  apprehend  there  may  still  be  local- 
ities where  no  Auxiliaries  exist,  and  yet  where 
the  members  of  our  religious  Society  are  but  im- 
perfectly furnished  with  the  sacred  writings.  In 
such  places,  Auxiliary  Associations  might  be 
formed  to  great  advantage,  and  our  dear  friends 
who  may  engage  in  the  performance  of  this 
Christian  duty,  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  them- 
selves benefited  by  the  closer  attention  they  will 
probably  thus  be  induced  to  give  to  the  Holy 
'Scriptures,  which  "  are  able  to  make  wise  unto 
salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Managers.       William  Bettle, 

Secretary. 
Phila.,  Fourth  month  13f/i,  1854. 


EMANCIPATION  BY  PURCHASE. 

A  man  named  Macdonald,  died  at  New  Or- 
leans some  years  ago,  leaving  an  immense  estate, 
which  he  had  amassed  by  extreme  parsimony, 
the  whole  of  which  he  bequeathed  for  benevolent 
purposes. 

Of  his  plan  for  emancipating  his  slaves  I  find 
the  following  notice  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Repor- 
ter for  this  month,  borrowed  it  appears  from  . 
Frederika  Bremer's  'Homes  of  the  New  World.' 

Macdonald  was  a  planter  and  owner  of  slaves. 
He  determined  to  emancipate  his  slaves,  and 
that  in  a  mode  by  which  they  should  gain,  and 
he  lose  nothing. 

He  said  to  them  :  "  You  shall  work  yourselves 
free,  and  purchase  your  own  release  from  slave- 
ry for  the  same  sum  which  I  paid  for  you.  I  will 
give  you  the  means  of  doing  this.  You  shall 
work  for  me  five  days  in  each  week,  as  heretofore, 
for  food,  clothing,  and  habitation ;  you  shall  work 
for  me  also  on  the  sixth  day,  but  I  will  pay  you 
wages  for  that,  and  give  you  credit  for  the  money 
thus  earned,  which  1  will  employ  for  you.  Thus 
the  first  year.  During  the  second  year  you  shall 
be  paid  for  two  days'  labor  in  the  week,  provi- 
ded that  you  work  industriously  and  well ;  the 
following  year,  three ;  and  so  on,  till  the  sum  is 
acquired  which  is  requisite  for  my  reimbursment, 
and  for  you  to  have  a  little  over,  so  that  you 
may  possess  enough  to  begin  life  with  in  Libe- 
ria, whither  I  shall  send  you  when  you  arc 
free." 

The  slaves  knew  that  Macdonald  would  keep 
his  word.  They  began  to  labor  with  new  heart, 
because  they  now  labored  for  their  own  freedom 
and  their  future  well-being.  Some  accomplish- 
ed it  more  rapidly,  others  more  slowly;  but  with- 
in two  years  all  the  slaves  on  the  plantation  had 
worked  themselves  free.  Macdonald  fulfilled 
his  part  to  them  as  he  had  promised,  and  they 
could  now  become  free  without  detriment  to 
themselves  or  others.  They  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  work,  to  forethought  and  self-govern- 
ment, at  least  so  far  as  regards  their  own 
affairs. 

In  the  meantime^.Macdonald's  plantation  had 
been  unusually  well  cultivated,  and  the  slaves 
had  repaid  the  original  purchase  money.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  Macdonald's  intention 
to  have  his  plantation  afterwards  cultivated  by 
white  laborers  or  by  free  blacks ;  but  one  thing 
appears  to  me  certain,  and  that  is,  that  Macdon- 
ald's mode  of  effecting  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
is  deserving  of  consideration  and  imitation,  as 
one  of  the  wisest  that  can  be  devised  for  the 
gradual  and  general  release  of  both  the  blacks 
and  the  whites  of  North  America  from  the  fet- 
ters of  slavery.  I  know  many  estimable  and 
thinking  men  of  New  Orleans  who  consider  that 
such  a  mode  of  emancipation  as  would  by  de- 
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grees  convert  the  negro  slaves  into  free  laborers, 
might  be  put  into  operation  without  much  diffi- 
culty, and  that  all  those  dangerous  results  which 
people  imagine,  are  in  a  great  measure  only  fears 
and  fancies. 


PURITY  OF  THE  SCHUYLKILL  WATER. 

In  October  last,  Councils  passed  a  resolution 
directing  the  Watering  Committee  to  inquire  in- 
to the  practicability  of  erecting  at  Fairmount,  a 
filter  of  sufficient  capacity  to  filter  all  the  water 
used  in  the  city,  before  it  enters  the  distributing 
pipes.  This  subject  had  been  previously  discus- 
sed by  the  press,  in  consequence  of  the  preva- 
lent belief  that  the  water  supplied  from  the 
Schuylkill  had  very  much  deteriorated  in  quality, 
owing  to  the  increase  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments along  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  the 
impurities  flowing  into  it  from  the  coal  mines. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  inquiry  authoriz- 
ed by  Councils  was  a  very  proper  one,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  the  facts,  and 
disseminate  a  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  our 
hydrant  water. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  printed  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  Watering  Committee,  snowing  at 
some  length  the  result  of  the  investigation,  and 
fraught  with  so  much  interest  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  that  we  propose  to  give  a  resume  of 
its  contents.  These  inquiries  were  made  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Fairmount  Water  Works,  Mr.  Frederick 
Graff,  whose  report  thereon  is  an  able  document. 
In  order  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  well  found- 
ed reason  for  the  popular  belief  in  the  impurity 
of  the  water,  Mr.  Graff  deemed  it  necessary  to 
employ  Messrs.  James  C.  Booth  and  Thomas  H. 
Garrett  to  make  a  chemical  analysis  of  it,  and  to 
obtain  the  opinion  of  those  experienced  chemists 
whether  the  water  has,  in  any  important  degree, 
deteriorated  from  its  former  acknowledged  puri- 
ty. Messrs.  Booth  and  Garrett  make  a  written 
report  of  some  length,  in  which  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing result  of  their  analysis,  compared  with 
the  results  of  two  previous  analyses,  one  made  by 
Professor  Boye  in  the  year  1842,  and  the  other 
by  Professor  Silliman,  Jr.,  in  the  year  1845  : — 
Boye,    Silliman,    B.  &  G. 

1842, 

Potassa,  0.114 
Soda,  "  0.341 
Lime,  1.226 
Magnesia,  0.230 
Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  0.077 
Sulphuric  acid, 
Chlorine, 
Silica, 

Carbonic  acid, 
Organic  Matter, 


0.302 
0.086 
0.395 
1.290 
0,036 


1845. 

1.039 
1.043 
0.188 

0.033 
0.096 
0.080 
1.690 
0.240 


1854 
0.087 
1.261 
1.404 
0.696 
0.068 
1.417 
0.168 
1.080 
0.681 
trace. 


4.097  5.419 


5.862 


Residue  found  direct,         4.421       5.500  6.109 
In  their  report,  Messrs.  Booth  and  Garrett  re- 
mark that  the  water  shows  an  increase,  during ' 


twelve  years,  of  only  two  and  a  half  grains  per 
gallon  in  the  amount  of  solid  organic  matter  dis- 
solved, of  which  about  one  grain  is  sulphuric  acid. 
They  attribute  this  latter  effect  to  the  activity  of 
the  coal  trade,  and  show  that  it  is  proportioned 
to  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coal  mined  in 
the  Schuylkill  region.  Anthracite  coal  contains 
iron  pyrites,  which  is  a  compound  of  sulphur  and 
iron.  Portions  of  this  substance  are  oxidized 
gradually  by  the  air,  in  the  underground  explo- 
rations for  coal,  thus  forming  sulphuric  acid  and 
oxide  of  iron,  the  former  in  more  than  sufficient 
quantity  to  neutralize  the  latter,  for  the  waters 
issuing  from  some  of  the  mines  are  so  highly 
charged  with  copperas  and  free  sulphuric  acid  as 
to  cut  and  endanger  the  steam  boilers  employed 
in  the  coal  region.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  also  pro- 
duced by  the  burning  of  the  larger  masses  of  the 
pyrites,  and  thus  a  considerable  amount  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  its  salt,  with  iron,  enters  the  ri- 
ver. Yet  when  the  same  water  reaches  Phila- 
delphia, instead  of  having  the  marked  acid  re- 
action visible  in  the  coal  region,  it  has  a  decided 
alkaline  reaction,  and  the  analysis  shows  a  notable 
proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  the  city  water. 
This  is  caused  by  the  extensive  limestone  forma- 
tions traversed  by  the  river  in  the  intermediate 
space,  as  well  as  by  its  receiving  the  drainage  of 
extensive  limestone  districts,  whereby  carbonate 
of  lime  is  liberally  supplied  to  it.  This  latter 
produces  by  decomposition  with  sulphate  of  iron, 
the  sulphate  of  lime,  which  remains  in  solution, 
and  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  deposited.  Sulphate 
of  lime  takes  the  place  of  sulphate  of  iron  before 
the  river  reaches  Philadelphia.  Nearly  all  the 
sulphuric  acid  entering  the  river  is  retained  in 
solution  throughout  its  course,  but  the  tributary 
streams  along  the  valley  so  dilute  the  water  that 
only  a  trifling  increase  is  perceptible  in  the  amount 
of  this  acid  per  gallon,  in  the  course  of  twelve 
years,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  coal 
trade.  And  it  is  also  added  that  the  quantity  of 
*the  acid  entering  the  water  is  not  sufficient  even 
to  decompose  all  the  carbonates  which  it  receives 
or  contains.  This  disposes  of  all  the  fears  in  re- 
ference to  impurities  derived  from  the  coal 
mines,  and  shows  how  admirably  in  the  economy 
of  nature  a  great  evil  has  been  averted. 

The  next  important  point  settled  by  this  ana- 
lysis is  that  in  reference  to  the  organic  matter 
contained  in  the  water.  It  now  appears  that 
while  in  the  year  1842  the  quantity  of  organic 
matter  was  ascertainable,  and  in  1845  was  quite 
large,  it  was  in  1853  not  sufficient  in  amount  to 
admit  of  exact  determination.  This  fact  proves 
that  the  increase  of  population  and  manufactur- 
ing business  along  the  valley  has  not  deteriorated 
the  water  in  the  slightest  degree  with  organic 
matter.  The  report  of  the  chemists  thus  con- 
cludes : — - 

"  The  mineral  contents  remain  the  same,  and 
are  only  varied  in  proportion. 

"The  effect  produced  upon  the  water  by  clear- 
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ing  land,  could  only  be  an  increased  turbidness, 
from  finely  suspended  mineral  matter,  or  the  ad- 
dition of  dissolved  matter,  in  which  vegetable 
matter  would  form  a  fair  proportion.  We  believe 
there  are  not  sufficient  data  to  establish  the  fact, 
that  turbidness  is  now  more  frequent  or  dense 
than  formerly,  and  we  have  shown  the  absence 
of  dissolved  organic  matter.  We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  the  water  is  not  worse  than  it  for- 
merly was  from  this  cause. 

"  It  has  been  supposed  that  filtration  of  the 
water  before  its  distribution  through  the  city 
would  be  desirable,  and  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  government  of  the  city.  We  infer,  from 
analysis,  that  filtration  would  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
diminish  the  mineral  matter  in  solution,  nor  is 
its  character  or  amount  such  as  to  justify  an  at- 
tempt at  removal.  The  suspended  matter,  in 
a  turbid  condition  of  the  water,  is  finely  divided 
clay,  the  quantity  of  which  is  inconsiderable,  and 
which  we  do  not  suppose  to  exert  any  injurious 
influence  upon  the  water.  To  attempt  its  se- 
paration would  demand  so  vast  an  expenditure, 
as  would  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  justified  by  the 
result,  even  if  it  were  entirely  successful.  But 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  attempt 
would  be  attended  with  at  least  a  partial  failure, 
because  the  suspended  matter  is  so  finely  divided, 
that  we  doubt  if  much  of  it  could  be  removed  by 
any  practicable  system  of  filtration. 

"  We  may  observe  further,  that  a  comparison 
of  our  water  with  waters  used  elsewhere,  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe,  and  highly  es- 
teemed, maybe  characterized  by  its  greater  puri- 
ty; and  by  its  being  slightly  alkaline,  and  nearly 
free  from  organic  matter. 

"  In  conclusion,  we  infer  that  the  Schuyl- 
kill water  has  deteriorated  in  no  important  re- 
spect from  its  former  excellent  quality;  that  from 
the  nature  of  its  small  contents  of  mineral  mat- 
ter and  its  unusual  freedom  from  organic  matter, 
it  is  superior  to  most  waters,  for  domestic  and 
manufacturing  purposes;  that  from  the  nature* 
and  quantity  of  its  mineral  contents,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  adopt  a  system  of  filtration  to  improve 
its  quality;  and  lastly,  a  comparison  of  the  past 
and  present,  leads  to  the  inference,  that  no  plan 
of  improving  the  water  will  be  required  for  many 
years  to  come.— JV.  A.  &  U.  S.  Gaz. 


BOTTLED  INFORMATION. 

There  is  a  mode  of  bottling  up  information 
until  wanted,  which  occasionally  perplexes  those 
who  are  not  behind  the  scenes,  and  who  do  not 
see  why  and  wherefore  the  thing  is  done.  It 
was  about  half  a  century  ago  that  this  bottle  de- 
partment was  established;  we  are  not  without 
examples  of  its  previous  use,  but  it  then  became 
a  definite  system.  A  captain  of  a  ship  tells  of 
his  when -about ;  he  writes  on  a  piece  of  paper 
or  parchment ;  he  encloses  this  in  an  empty  bot- 
ue;  tie  seals  this  bottle  and  casta  it  into  the  sea, 
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he  leaves  it  to  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  waves ; 
and  he  believes  that,  at  some  time  and  in  some 
place,  it  will  be  picked  up,  and  the  contents 
opened  and  read. 

This  is  not  a  mere  freak  or  joke.  It  has  in  it 
a  serious  and  intelligible  purpose.  Navigators 
are  greatly  interested  in  determining  the  strength 
and  direction  of  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  winds  which  blow  over  it.  Now  a  bottle 
containing  only  a  slip  of  paper,  will  float  and 
travel  hither  and  thither  with  a  very  slight  im- 
pulse :  and  if  it  do  not  encounter  a  rude  dashing 
against  a  piece  of  rock,  it  may  remain  intact,  we 
know  not  how  long,  either  floating  about  or  ly- 
ing peacefully  stranded  on  a  solitary  and  unvis- 
ited  beach.  True,  if  such  a  bottle  were  cast 
forth  on  tbe  first  of  January,  near  St.  Helena, 
and  were  picked  up  on  the  thirty-first  of  De- 
cember, near  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  facts  would 
not  prove  that  the  bottle  had  taken  the  direct  or 
nearest  course  from  the  one  island  to  the  other, 
neither  that  it  had  been  continuously  travelling 
during  a  space  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
days.  But,  if  many  bottles,  at  many  different 
times,  were  cast  into  the  sea  near  St.  Helena,  a 
comparison  of  the  resultant  times  and  distances 
might,  perhaps,  give  an  average,  which  the  navi- 
gator would  store  up  among  his  valuable  data. 
Again,  if  a  ship  he  in  distress,  and  the  crew 
or  passengers  doubtful  whether  they  will  ever 
again  see  home,  a  few  loving  words  may  thus  be 
entrusted  to  the  merciful  waves.  At  any  rate, 
a  bottle  thus  filled  with  what  cannot  make  any 
one  drunk,  unless  it  be  with  joy,  is  an  innocent 
bottle,  and  may  do  more  good  than  harm. 

Thus  thought  Captain  Becher,  the  editor  of 
the  Nautical  Magazine,  who,  about  ten  years 
ago,  determined  to  collect,  so  far  as  he  could, 
all  the  records  of  bottles  picked  up,  with 
aview  to  laying  the  ground  work  for  useful  in- 
ferences hereafter.  He  drew  and  caused  to  be 
engraved,  a  very  eurious  chart  of  all  the  bottle 
voyages,  concerning  which  any  information  could 
be  obtained.  It  comprises  a  hundred  and  nine- 
teen voyages  or  tracks,  each  marked  by  a  straight 
line  from  the  point  where  the  bottle  was  thrown 
into  the  sea,  to  the  point  where  it  was  picked  up. 
Of  the  bottle's  intermediate  peregrinations,  noth- 
ing is  known.  It  may  have  travelled  by  a  circuit- 
ous route ;  but  as  the  chart  compilers  were  in 
the  dark  as  to  that  matter,  they  had  no  course 
left  but  simply  to  draw  a  line  from  the  point  of 
departure  to  the  point  of  arrival,  to  mark  the 
general  direction ;  leaving  it  to  after  researches 
to  make  clear,  if  they  could,  the  actual  route 
which  the  bottle  had  followed. 

The  chart  comprises  only  the  Atlantic,  and 
only  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  which  lies  between 
the  latitude  of  the  Orkneys,  and  the  latitude  of 
Guinea.  Either  bottle-papers  had  not  been 
started  elsewhere,  or  they  had  not  been  picked 
up,  or  information  of  their  having  been  picked 
up  had  not  been  forwarded  to  London.    The  At- 
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!!  lantic,  especially  the  portion  between  Great  Bri- 

ie  I   tain  and   the   United   States,   is  plentifully 

to  scratched  over  with  these  lines  of  route.  A 

large  number  of  bottles  thrown  into  the  sea  near 

the  coast  of  Africa  were  picked  up  on  the  shores 

J  of  the  various  West  India  Islands  ;  while  those 

■J  thrown  into  the  seanear  the  coast  of  the  United 

«  States,  found  their  way  to  Europe.    This  cor- 

«  responds  to  a  certain  degree  with  the  known  di- 

*  rection  of  the  currents  in  the  Atlantic.  One 

bottle  seems  to  anticipate  the  Austral-Panama 

S  route  :  for,  it  commenced  its  voyage  on  the  At- 

,e  lantic  side  of  the  Panama  Isthmus,  and  landed 

I  on  the  Irish  coast.    Another  bold  bottle  cut 

fr  across  the  Atlantic,  from  the  Canary  Islands  to 

>t  Nova  Scotia.    Three  or  four  started  by  Arctic 

!!  navigators,  or  whale  fishers,  from  the  entrance  to 

!■  Davis's  Strait,  voyaged  to  the  North-west  coast 

■d  of  Ireland.    One  bottle  played  rare  pranks ;  it 

)'  started  from  the  South  Atlantic,  jumped  across 

I)  Western  Africa,  then  across  the  Straits  of  Gib- 

g  aralter,  then  through  Spain,  across  the  Bay  of 

it  Biscay,  through  a  jutting  out  portion  of  France 

ii  near  Brest,  and  landed  near  Jersey.    The  truth 

a  is,  that  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  place  of 

s  immersion  to  the  place  of  finding,  marks  out  this 

!•  route ;  and  such  a  line  is  the  only  one  which 

i.  could  be  employed  on  the  chart.    It  is  evident 

ir  that  the  bottle  travelled  first  toward  the  north- 

il  west,  and  towards  the  north-east,  to  get  round 

ie  the  African  and  European  coasts ;  very  likely, 

it  approached  near  the  American  coast  in  the 

y  course  of  its  trip. 

it  The  chart  affords  no  information  respecting 
the  lapse  of  time  during  which  the  bottles  were 
if  on  their  respective  voyages  ;  but  an  accompany- 
:s  ing  table  gives  all  that  can  be  ascertained  there- 
I,  j  upon.  In  this  table  are  inserted  eight  items  of 
h  information  concerning  each  bottle  and  its  con- 
i-  tents — the  number  which  it  bears  on  the  chart ; 
e  the  name  of  the  sender ;  the  date  when  it  was 
e  |  launched  into  the  sea;  the  latitude  of  the  place; 
i  j  the  longitude ;  the  place  where  it  was  found ; 
<r  the  date  when  it  was  found  ;  and  the  interval  in 
t  days.  One  of  these  travellers  had  been  out  at 
d  sea  nearly  sixteen  years  ;  this  roving  bottle  was 
l.  immersed  in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-six, 
[■  j  about  midway  across  the  Atlantic,  and  was  picked 
up  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two  on  the 
a  !  French  coast  near  Brest;  it  may,  for  aught  we 
e  I  know,  have  been  laying  there  unnoticed,  fifteen 
f  j  years  out  of  the  sixteen,  for  there  are  obviously 
e  no  means  of  determining  the  time  of  its  arrival 
s  on  a  coast,  unless  some  watcher  happens  to  be 
e  I  there  at  the  moment.  Another  bottle  had  been 
absent  fourteeu  years;  three  others,  ten  years 
1  each;  the  majority  were  under  a  year;  the 
d  shortest  interval  between  the  throwing  out  and 
if  ;  the  picking  up  of  a  bottle,  . was  five  days.  In  this 
a  last  named  instance,  the  Racehorse  threw  out  a 
1  bottle  on  the  seventeenth  of  April,  in  the  Ca- 
ll ribbean  Sea ;  and  by  the  twenty-second  of  the 
;■  same  month,  the  bottle  had  made  a  nice  little 


voyage  of  about  three  degrees  of  longitude  in  a 
westerly  direction. 

The  bottle-papers  often  contain  such  notes  as 
the  following; — "I  write  this  letter  in  order 
that  I  may  find  out  the  current ;  let  me  know 
if  ever  you  receive  it.  It  is  a  fine  time  for  the 
day  of  the  year,  but  we  have  a  foul  wind ;"  to- 
gether with  such  entries,  as  to  names,  positions 
and  dates,  as  will  serve  to  indicate  the  starting 
point  of  the  bottle's  voyage.  Captain  Marshall 
who  launched  a  bottle  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  de- 
termined to  leave  no  chance  untried  to  get  it 
safely  forwarded  by  the  finder;  so  he  wrote  in 
English,  "  Whoever  picks  up  this  paper,  is  re- 
quested to  publish  it  in  the  first  newspaper,  Bri- 
tish or  foreign,  in  order  to  show  the  course  of 
the  currents;"  in  French  :  11  Ayez  la  bonte  de 
publier  ceci  dans  les  journaux  Francais  on  Ang- 
lais :"  and  in  Spanish,  "  Tenga  V.  M.  la  bondad 
de  publicar  este  papel  en  las  Gacetas,  Espano- 
las,  Inglesas,o  Americanas."  The  English  re- 
quest sufficed  ;  for  the  bottle  was  picked  up  near 
Dover  about  nine  weeks  afterwards.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  bottle-voyages  occurred  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two ;  a  ship  left 
Thurso  for  Canada  :  and  when  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  out,  a  bottle  was  launched.  This 
bottle  was  picked  up  on  the  Scottish  coast,  within 
two  miles  of  the  very  port  whence  the  vessel 
had  started  about  five  months  before. 

The  bottle  writers  occasionally  mingle  good 
humor  with  good  intentions,  in  their  documents. 
Thus,  a  bottle  was  picked  up,  containing  a  paper 
denoting  that  it  had  been  cast  into  the  sea  from 
the  brig  Flora,  on  July  the  twenty-ninth,  eight- 
teen  hundred  and  forty.    It  ran  thus  : 

"  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  onr  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  as  we  may." 

And  this  is  to  inform  the  mighty  world,  that  the 
said  brjg  is  this  day  in  latitude  43  deg.  55  min. 
north,  and  longitude  18  deg.  4  min.  west,  all 
well.  Therefore  you,  the  lucky  finder  of  this 
enclosure,  in  whatever  part  of  the  globe  it  may 
be,  are  requested  to  send  it  under  cover  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  the  Nautical  Magazine,  for  the 
benefit  of  navigation,  in  some  degree  towards  as- 
certaining the  currents  of  the  ocean.  We  left 
Poole  on  the  nineteenth  instant,  bound  to  Car- 
boneur,  in  Newfoundland,  and,  until  these  past 
two  days  had  very  rough  weather.  The  passen- 
gers have  just  had  their  morning  lunch,  with  a 
glass  of  brown  stout,  and  intend  drinking  suc- 
cess to  the  above  magazine,  and  hope  they  may 
soon  succeed  in  sending  forth  to  seamen  a  full  and 
succinct  theory  of  the  cause  of  winds,  formed  on 
accurate  information  from  experienced  naviga- 
tors. Long  live  our  beloved  Queen,  and  always 
in  the  hearts  of  her  devoted  subjects."  The 
bottle  was  picked  up  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  about 
twenty  months  afterwards. 

The  bottle  chart  in  the  Nautical  Magazine  at- 
tracted much  attention  among  sea-fariDg  men. 
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Sir  John  lloss  pointed  out  how  much  caution  is 
required  before  inferences  can  safely  be  drawn 
concerning  ocean  currents  from  the  apparent 
voyages  of  these  itinerant  bottles.  He  insisted 
on  the  fact  that  a  light  floating  bottle  is  very  de- 
cidedly affected  by  the  wind,  let  the  current  be 
flowing  in  what  direction  it  may.  To  try  this, 
he  shaped  a  flat  piece  of  wood  exactly  the  length 
and  diameter  of  a  bottle  ;  this  being  loaded  with 
lead,  so  that  the  neck  part  was  only  visible  when 
immersed,  was  thrown  overboard  from  the  Ac- 
tseon ;  a  sealed  bottle  was  thrown  overboard  at 
the  same  time;  a  gale  of  westerly  wind  was 
blowing  ;  and  it  was  observed  that  the  bottle 
was  drifted  along  by  this  wind,  while  the  im- 
mersed wood  of  the  same  dimensions  remained 
comparatively  stationary.  On  another  occasion 
he  tilled  a  bottle  with  pitch,  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  enable  it  to  swim  upright  with  only  the 
neck  above  water ;  when  this  and  an  empty  bot- 
tle were  thrown  into  the  sea,  the  latter  separated 
to  leeward  of  the  former  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  per  hour.  When  Sir  John  went  on 
his  Arctic  voyage  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighteen,  he  threw  overboard  twenty-five  copper 
cylinders,  in  Davis's  Straits  ;  they  were  of  just 
such  weight  as  to  swim  an  inch  or  two  above 
water  at  one  end ;  but  it  was  not  known  that 
any  of  these  had  reached  the  British  coasts  in 
the  succeeding  fifteen  years — a  fact  which  seemed 
to  him  to  invalidate  certain  reasonings  respecting 
currents  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  Atlantic. 

fTo  be  continued.] 
THE  ANTI-LIQUOR  LAW  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Temperance 
Union,  contains  the  veto,  by  Governor  Seymour, 
of  the  act  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance. 
This  veto  forms  nearly  nine  columns  of  the  Jour- 
nal ;  and  closes  with  the  following  singular  as- 
sertions : 

The  Constitution  makes  it  my  duty  to  point 
out  the  objectionable  features  of  this  bill ;  but  I 
owe  it  to  the  subject,  and  to  the  friends  of  the 
measure,  to  add  the  expression  of  my  belief  that 
habits  of  intemperance  cannot  be  extirpated  by 
prohibitory  laws.  They  are  not  consistent  with 
sound  principles  of  legislation.  Like  decrees  to 
regulate  religious  creeds  or  forms  of  worship, 
fchej  provoke  resistance  where  they  are  designed 
to  enforce  obedience.  The  effort  to  suppress  in- 
temperance by  unusual  and  arbitrary  measures, 
proves  that  the  Legislature  is  attempting  to  do 
that  which  is  not  within  its  province  to  enact, 
or  in  its  power  to  enforce. 

This  is  the  error  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  this  hill,  which  distorts  its  details  and  makes 
it  a  cause  of  angry  controversy.  Should  it  be- 
come a  law  it  would  render  its  advocates  odious, 
as  the  supporters  of  unjust  and  arbitrary  enact- 
i"  'its.  Its  evils  would  only  cease  upon  its  re- 
peal, or  when  it  became  a  dead  letter  upon  the 
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statute  book.  Judicious  legislation  may  correct 
abuses  in  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors ;  it  can  do  no  more. 

The  experience  of  all  nations  in  all  periods, 
demonstrates  that  temperance,  like  other  virtues, 
is  not  produced  by  the  law  maker,  but  by  the  in- 
fluence of  education,  morality  and  religion 

While  a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  and 
a  belief  that  explicit  language  is  due  to  the 
friends  of  this  bill,  require  me  to  state  my  ob- 
jections to  the  measure  in  decided  terms,  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  I  am  indifferent  to  the 
evils  of  intemperance,  or  wanting  in  respect  or 
sympathy  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  their  sup- 
pression. I  regard  intemperance  as  a  fruitful 
source  of  degradation  and  misery.  I  look  with 
no  favor  upon  the  habits  and  practices  which 
have  produced  the  crime  and  suffering  which  are 
constantly  forced  upon  my  attention  in  the  pain- 
ful discharge  of  official  duties.  After  long  and 
earnest  reflection,  I  am  satisfied  reliance  cannot 
be  placed  upon  prohibitory  laws  to  eradicate  these 
evils.  Men  may  be  persuaded,  they  cannot  be 
compelled,  to  adopt  habits  of  temperance. 

I  concur  with  many  of  the  earnest  and  de- 
voted friends  of  temperance  in  the  opinion  that 
it  will  hereafter  be  cause  of  regret,  if  the  in- 
terest which  is  now  excited  in  the  public  mind 
upon  the  subject  should  be  diverted  from  its 
proper  channels,  and  exhausted  in  attempting  to 
procure  legislation  which  must  be  fruitless. 

Horatio  Seymour. 

This  veto  has  brought  out  in  several  of  the 
public  papers  of  the  State  some  severe,  though 
essentially  just  animadversions. 
The  New  York  Tribune  observes  : 
"  The  greater  portion  of  the  Message  of  Gov- 
ernor Seymour,  vetoing  the  Temperance  Bill,  is 
a  long  and  elaborate  document,  and  will  no  doubt 
receive  the  admiration  of  the  entire  rumsclling 
interest.  But  amid  all  its  special  pleading  and 
technical  objections  to  the  law,  we  seek  in  vain 
for  any  notice  of  the  two  chief  grounds  on  which 
its  advocates  rest  their  arguments  for  its  passage. 
These  are,  first :  that  alcohol,  as  embodied  in 
wines,  liquors,  and  other  intoxicating  beverages, 
is  scientifically  demonstrated  to  be  a  poison,  the 
sale  of  which  may  as  rightfully  be  prevented  by 
the  community  as  the  general  and  promiscuous 
sale  of  strychnine  or  arsenic;  and,  second  :  that 
the  adoption  of  a  Prohibitory  Law  in  other  States 
has  had  the  effect  to  produce  a  marked  and  per- 
manent decrease  in  the  amount  of  pauperism  and 
crime.  These  are  considerations  that  the  Gover- 
nor prudently  banishes  from  sight,  though  he 
might  as  well  criticise  the  play  of  Hamlet  with- 
out any  allusion  to  its  principal  character,  as  talk 
about  the  Maine  law  without  taking  them  into  ac- 
count. They  are  considerations  that  alone  nul- 
lify his  whole  painful  plea,  and  leave  the  great 
traffic  in  human  life  and  misery, — of  which  he 
has  now  become  the  most  egregious  apologist, — 
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convicted  in  every  count  of  the  indictment  we 
bring  against  it. 

Say  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Observer : — 
We  do  not  intend  to  impugn  the  motives  of 
Governor  Seymour  in  this  act  which  has  disap- 
pointed so  deeply  the  friends  of  Temperance  and 
order.  He  may  have  acted  in  all  respects  from 
conscientious  conviction  of  his  duty,  but  the  rea- 
sons which  he  has  given  do  not  change  our  con- 
viction of  the  soundness  of  the  great  principle  of 
the  bill,  against  which,  as  much  as  against  its 
details,  his  objections  are  aimed. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  liable  to  the  objections  urged,  but  that 
Society  has  no  right  to  protect  itself  from  the  ap- 
palling, overwhelming,  and  almost  unmitigated 
evils  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  even  to 
its  entire  prohibition,  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
question,  without  renouncing  our  ideas  of  the  i 
simplest  and  most  important  ends  of  government. 
We  do  not  call  in  question  the  right  of  any  man, 
his  legal  right,  to  drink  himself  to  death  if  he 
chooses,  but  we  do  assert  the  right  of  a  re- 
gularly organized  government  to  enact  that  a 
traffic  shall  cease,  which  is  pouring  its  burning 
streams  of  misery  not  over  the  surface,  but  into 
the  very  heart  of  society — which  is  depriving 
the  State  of  the  services  of  many  of  its  noblest 
sons,  and  making  many  others  (not  excepting 
some  of  our  legislators)  even  worse  than  useless 
— which  is  making  its  myriads  of  more  than 
widows  and  orphans — which  is  filling  our  jails  and 
poorhouses,  and  directly  producing  four-fifths  of 
the  crime  that  keeps  the  officers  of  the  law  en- 
gaged—which is  heaping  up  taxes,  and  using  the 
money  of  the  industrious  to  support  the  pauper- 
ism and  crime  produced. 

We  hope  the  friends  of  this  measure  will 
carefully  review  the  bill  in  the  light  not  of  the 
Governor's  veto  alone,  but  of  all  the  objections 
which  are  made  against  it,  and  that  they  will 
take  the  highest  legal  and  judicial  advice,  and 
free  it  from  all  just  grounds  of  objection,  and  be 
prepared  for  another  effort  to  close  the  floodgates 
of  the  appalling  evil  which  is  overwhelming  the 
land. 

This  veto  appears  to  have  caused  no  small  ex- 
ultation among  the  manufacturers  and  the  lovers 
of  intoxicating  liquors. 
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This  world  is  a  form  ;  our  bodies  are  forms ; 
and  no  visible  acts  of  devotion  can  be  without 
forms.  But  yet  the  less  form  in  religion  the 
better,  since  God  is  a  spirit ;  for  the  more  men- 
tal our  worship,  the  more  adequate  to  the  nature 
of  God;  the  more  silent,  the  more  suitable  to 
the  language  of  a  spirit. 

Words  are  for  others,  not  for  ourselves :  nor 
for  God,  who  hears  not  as  bodies  do,  but  as 
spirits  should.  W.  Penn. 


MORNING. 

BY  3.  KEBLE. 

>  compassions  fail  not,  they  are  new  every  morn- 
ing."— Lament,  iii.  22,  23. 
Hues  of  the  rich  unfolding  morn, 
That,  ere  the  glorious  sun  be  born, 
By  some  soft  touch  invisible 
Around  his  path  are  taught  to  swell  : 

Thou  rustling  breeze  so  fresh  and  gay, 
That  dancest  forth  at  opening  day, 
And  brushing  by  with  joyous  wing, 
Wakenest  each  little  leaf  to  sing  : 

Ye  fragrant  clouds  of  dewy  steam, 
By  which  deep  grove  and  tangled  stream 
Pay,  for  soft  rains  in  season  given, 
Their  tribute  to  the  genial  heaven  : 

Why  waste  your  treasures  of  delight 
Upon  our  thankless,  joyless  sight; 
Who  day  by  day  to  sin  awake, 
Seldom  of  heaven  and  you  partake  ? 

Oh!  timely  happy,  timely  wise, 
Hearts  that  with  rising  morn  arise, 
Eyes  that  the  beam  celestial  view, 
Which  evermore  makes  all  things  new! 

New  every  morning  is  the  love 
Our  wakening  and  uprising  prove  ; 
Through  sleep  and  darkness  safely  brought, 
Restored  to  life,  and  power,  and  thought. 

New  mercies  each  returning  day, 

Hover  around  us  while  we  pray; 

New  perils  past,  new  sins  forgiven, 

New  thoughts  of  God,  new  hopes  of  heaven. 

If  in  our  daily  course,  our  mind 
Be  set  to  hallow  all  we  find, 
New  treasures  still  of  countless  price 
God  will  provide  for  sacrifice. 

Old  friends,  old  scenes,  will  lovelier  be, 
As  more  of  heaven  in  each  we  see  : 
Some  softening  gleam  of  love  and  prayer 
Shall  dawn  on  every  cross  and  care. 

As  for  some  dear  familiar  strain 
Untir'd  we  ask,  and  ask  again, 
Ever,  in  its  melodious  store, 
Finding  a  spell  unheard  before  ; 

Such  is  the  bliss  of  souls  serene, 

When  they  have  vowed  and  steadfast  been, 

Counting  the  cost,  in  all  to  espy 

Their  God,  in  all  themselves  deny. 

O  could  we  learn  that  sacrifice, 
What  lights  would  all  around  us  rise  ! 
How  would  our  thoughts  with  wisdom  talk, 
Along  life's  dullest,  dreariest  walk  ! 

We  need  not  bid,  for  cloistered  cell, 
Our  neighbor  and  our  work  farewell, 
Nor  strive  to  wind  ourselves  too  high 
For  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky. 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
Would  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask; 
Room  to  deny  ourselves;  a  road 
To  bring  us,  daily,  nearer  God. 

Seek  we  no  more  ;  content  with  these, 
Let  present  rapture,  comfort,  ease, 
As  heaven  shall  bid  them,  come  and  go, 
The  secret  this  of  Rest  below. 

Only,  O  Lord,  in  Thy  dear  love, 
Fit  us  for  perfect  Rest  above  : 
And  htlp  us  this,  and  every  day, 
To  live  more  nearly  as  we  pray. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  steamship  Europa, 
from  Liverpool  on  the  6th  inst.,  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  19th. 

A  telegraphic  despatch  from  Vienna,  dated  the 
3d  inst.,  states  that  a  severe  battle  took  place,  on 
the  18th  or  19th  ult.,  between  Omer  Pasha,  at  the 
head  of  70,000  men,  and  the  Russian  forces  under 
Gen.  Luders.  During  the  night,  Omer  Pasha  had 
detached  a  division  in  the  direction  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  this  carps  attacked  the  Russians  in  the 
rear,  when  the  battle  was  at  its  height,  carrying 
confusion  and  consternation  in  its  train.  The  Rus- 
sians retreated  towards  Czernavola,  leaving  behind 
many  of  their  guns,  their  ammunition,  stores,  bag- 
gage wagons,  and  even  their  military  chest.  The 
battle  took  place  between  Silistria  and  Rassova. 
On  the  20th,  a  body  of  Turks  crossed  the  Danube 
below  Silistria,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
Russian  strand  batteries.  They  advanced  to  Kala- 
resh,  whence  they  were  obliged  to  withdraw,  after 
several  hours  of  hard  fighting. 

The  Russians  in  the  Dobrudscha  have  suspend- 
ed their  march,  the  resistance  of  the  Turks  having 
proved  much  more  formidable  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated. Silistria,  though  repeatedly  attacked, 
still  held  out  on  the  23d  ult. 

The  Russian  batteries  at  the  Sulica  mouth  of  the 
Danube  had  been  bombarded  by  the  allied  fleet. 
The  Russian  fleet  was  reported  to  have  put  to  sea 
from  Sebastopol. 

It  was  reported  that  Great  Wallachia  had  been 
evacuated  by  the  Russians,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

The  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  whole'of  the  Baltic 
sea  and  its  coasts,  were  closely  blockaded  by  Ad- 
miral Napier.  The  Russians  were  organizing  a 
formidable  fleet  of  row-boats  to  harass  the  invad- 
ing fleet  from  the  shallow  water.  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier had  applied  to  his  government  for  a  fleet  of 
small  steamers,  to  enable  him  to  follow  these  boats 
into  shallow  water. 

Numerous  prizes  had  been  taken  by  the  English 
fleet. 

The  Greek  insurgents  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Turks.  The  coasts  of  Greece  are  closely  watched 
by  the  allies.  The  insurrection  would  appear  to 
be  nearly  crushed. 

The  gold  usually  stored  in  the  citadel  of  Peters- 
burg was  being  removed  to  Moscow. 
France.— The  Emperor  has  re-established  the  Im- 
perial Guard.  Gen.  St.  Jean  d  'Angely  is  named  the 
Commandant.  A  picked  corps  of  cavalry,  to  be 
called  the  "  Hundred  Horse  Guards,"  is  also  to  be 
established.  Large  bodies  of  troops  continue  to  be 
sent  to  Toulon,  for  embarkation  for  the  seat  of 
war. 

Mexico. — Private'advices  from  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co, under  date  of  the  5th  inst.,  are  said  to  have 
been  received  at  Charleston.  According  to  these, 
Santa  Anna  had  arrived  at  Tacubaya,  three  miles 
from  the  capital,  and  the  impression  prevailed  that 
he  had  retaken  and  garrisoned  Acapulco,  and  op- 
SBfld  the  communication  between  the  capital  and 
that  place. 

Honduras. — The  Congress  of  Hunduras  has  ra- 
tified the  contract,  graining  2,500,000  acres  of  land 
to  the  Honduras  Railroad  Company. 

Cuba. — Advices  from  Havana  to  the  12th  inst., 
Mate  that  the  Spanish  Government  has  expressed 
the  fullest  confidence  in  the  zeal  and  services  of 
the  Governor  General,  and  advises  him  to  maintain 


the  dignity  of  the  Spanish  nation.  It  was  reported 
at  Havana,  that  10,000  additional  troops  were  on 
the  way  to  Cuba  to  reinforce  the  army  on  the 
Island. 

South  Africa.— Large  deposits  of  gold  are 
said  to  have  been  lately  discovered  in  South  Af- 
rica. The  gold  fields  are  said  to  be  between 
Patchefstroom  on  the  north,  and  Smithfield  on  the 
south,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles.  Smith- 
field  is  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  Algoa  Bey.  Copper  of  unusual  purity  has 
also  been  found. 

Domestic — Over  12,000  emigrants  arrived  at 
New  York  during  one  day  of  last  week.  Of 
these  6,537  sailed  from  Liverpool,  1709  from  Ha- 
vre, 1827  from  Bremen,  and  the  remainder  from 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  the 
continent. 

The  wire  suspension  bridge  at  Wheeling  was 
blown  down,  on  the  17th  inst.,  during  a  severe 
storm  of  wind  and  rain.  Fortunately,  no  person 
was  injured.  The  company  held  a  meeting  on 
the  following  day,  and  resolved  to  rebuild  the 
bridge  as  early  as  possible. 

Congress,  Senate. — A  bill  to  ascertain  and  set- 
tle the  close  of  private  claims  in  Indiana,  was 
passed  on  the  16th  inst.  Senator  Mallory  of 
Florida,  offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  acts  of  Spain  in  reference  to  Cuba  showed  a 
design  to  Africanize  that  Island  ;  a  result  incon- 
sistent with  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States.  The  resolution  being  objected  to, 
was  laid  over  under  the  rules.  The  Indigent  In- 
sane Land  bill,  vetoed  by  the  President,  was  then 
taken  up  and  debated  until  adjournment.  The 
bill  was  further  discussed  on  the  17th,  when  the 
subject  was  postponed.  The  session  of  the  18th 
was  principally  consumed  in  discussing  the  sub- 
ject of  the  official  publication  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate.  A  resolution  was  finally  adopted 
to  subscribe  for  5,022  additional  copies  of  the 
Globe  and  appendix.  Several  bills  of  no  general 
interest  were  passed  on  the  19th. 

House  of  Representatives. — The  discussion 
of  the  Nebraska  bill  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
was  continued  on  the  16th  17th,  and  18th  insts. 
On  the  19th,  the  debate  was  continued  until  mid- 
night, when  the  House  adjourned  to  9  o'clock 
next  morning,  at  which  hour  the  discussion  was 
again  resumed.  At  12  M.  the  time  for  closingthe 
debate  having  arrived,  it  was,  on  motion  resolved 
that  all  members  who  wished  to  speak  on  the 
bill,  but  had  not  obtained  the  floor,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  print  their  speeches.  Richardson  then 
made  the  closing  speech  in  favor  of  the  bill,  con- 
cluding by  urging  the  friends  of  the  bill  to  reject 
all  amendments  and  to  pass  the  bill  in  its  present 
form.  A  number  of  amendments  were  moved 
and  voted  down  ;  among  others,  one  to  substitute 
the  House  bill  of  last  session,  organizing  Nebraska 
alone.  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment the  Wilmot  Proviso,  which  was  lost  by  a 
vote  of  50  yeas  to  55  nays.  The  House  adjourned 
at  three  o'clock,  without  a  vote  on  the  main  bill. 
Caucusses  were  held  in  the  evening  by  both  the 
friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  bill  to  decide 
upon  their  future  course  of  action. 

On  the  22d,  the  Nebraska  bill  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  about  11  o'clock  P.  M.,  by 
113  yeas  to  100  nays. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  HULL. 

The  condemnation  I  felt  for  evil  was  great, 
and  I  clearly  saw,  that  I  must  forsake  evil  com- 
pany if  I  ever  became  what  I  desired  to  be. 
Sometimes  I  left  my  playmates  and  spent  my 
time  reading  to  my  aged  grandmother,  by  which 
means  I  early  read  Sewel's  History  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Friends,  as  well  as  other  books 
of  a  similar  character,  which  had  a  good  effect 
upon  my  mind.  I  was  often  tendered  at  the 
recital  of  the  cruel  sufferings,  inflicted  upon 
those  who  stood  faithful  to  the  testimonies  given 
them  to  bear  for  the  Truth  on  earth.  Frequent- 
ly, after  reading,  my  mind  would  be  absorbed  in 
serious  meditation,  and  a  belief  was  gradually 
settled  upon  it,  that  if  I  lived  to  be  a  man,  I 
should  espouse  the  cause  for  which  they  suffer- 
ed. But  the  instability  of  human  nature  was 
evinced  in  my  subsequent  conduct.  These  sea- 
sons of  tender  visitation  were  soon  forgotten, 
and  by  associating  with  wicked  boys,  I 
found  my  inclination  to  evade  the  cross  increas- 
ed, and  it  became  very  unpleasant  to  me  to  be 
called  a  Quaker.  I  avoided  the  use  of  the  plain 
Scripture  language  of  thou  and  thee,  and  much 
wished  to  change  my  dress  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  custom  and  fashion  of  the  day ;  but  in  this 
I  was  not  indulged  by  my  parents,  they  being 
careful  to  keep  their  children  plain  while  young, 
and  not  to  suffer  them  to  attend  places  of  diver- 
sion, which  care  I  believe  was  of  use  to  us, 
though  we  thought  at  the  time  that  we  were 
hardly  dealt  by. 

The  difficulties  which  preceded  the  war  of  the 
American  revolution  had  now  commenced,  and 
as  they  increased,  our  situation  became  more 
exposed  to  danger.    My  father  was  extensively 


engaged  in  mercantile  business,  importing  goods 
and  selling  them  to  his  customers  on  credit, 
which  was  then  the  usual  mode  of  conducting 
trade,  by  which  he  became  involved  in  difficul- 
ties. Being  anxious  to  secure  the  moneys  due 
to  him.,  in  order  that  he  might  meet  his  engage- 
ments, his  time  was  so  occupied  that  he  had  lit- 
tle opportunity  to  watch  over  his  children ;  and 
our  mother  not  having  the  same  authority  over 
us,  we  took  great  liberties,  going  when  and  where 
we  pleased.  The  city  at  this  time  was  crowded 
with  soldiers,  newly  raised  to  oppose  the  British 
ministry  in  their  attempts  to  tax  the  colonies, 
and  I  was  delighted  with  the  sound  of  the  drum 
and  the  martial  appearance  of  the  soldiers.  I 
eagerly  sought  their  company,  and  often  spent 
most  of  the  day  in  the  barracks  and  encamp- 
ments. Amid  the  corrupting  examples  which 
I  there  found,  I  lost  ground  in  best  things,  and 
being  fired  by  the  kindling  flame  of  strife,  was 
at  times  ready  to  regret  that  I  was  too  young  to 
take  a  part  with  my  countrymen,  being  as 
thoughtless  respecting  the  unlawfulness  of  wars 
and  fightings,  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
as  the  poor  soldiers,  rioting  and  living  in  wan- 
tonness, were,  of  the  fate  which  awaited  them. 
Most  of  the  poor  fellows  with  whose  company  I 
was  so  much  taken,  were  soon  after  killed  in  bat- 
tle, or  taken  prisoners  and  thrown  into  jails, 
where  they  died  miserably. 

An  apprehension  being  entertained  that  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  the  family  to  which 
Henry  Hull  belonged  resided,  was  in  danger  of 
an  attack  from  the  British  army,  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  among  whom  their's  was  one,  retired 
into  the  country.  Of  the  hardships  to  which 
they  were  exposed  in  consequence  of  the  contests 
then  going  on  we  find  the  following  notice  :  We 
procured  an  old  house  at  Ridgefield,  in  Connec- 
ticut, which  though  built  for  a  dwelling,  had 
been  used  as  a  barn,  and  moved  there  in  the 
year  1776.  Here  my  mother  and  seven  of  her 
children  spent  the  winter,  mostly  without  the 
company  of  my  father,  who  was  necessarily  ab- 
sent attending  to  his  business.  I  was  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  my  age,  and  being  of  a  delicate 
constitution  and  tenderly  brought  up,  I  found 
the  fatigue  and  hardship  we  had  to  endure  very 
trying  to  my  nature.  Although  we  had  the 
means  of  purchasing  fire-wood,  yet  the  mon  in 
the  neighborhood  being  mostly  engaged  in  the 
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war,  we  could  get  little  more  than  what  my 
younger  brother  and  I  procured  from  the  forest 
by  our  own  labor;  and  not  having  been  acous- 
tomed  to  the  use  of  the  axe,  we  made  out  but 
poorly.  We  struggled  along  through  the  winter, 
and  constantly  attended  Friends'  meeting  at 
Peach  Pond,  which  at  that  time  was  pretty  large 
oh  first-days;  and  before  spring  my  father  pur- 
chased a  farm  and  mills  in  the  town  now  called 
Stanford,  about  forty-five  miles  from  Ridgefield, 
to  which  we  commenced  our  removal  as  soon  as 
the  roads  became  settled. 

A  few  days  before  our  family  were  ready  to  take 
their  departure,  the  British  troops  landed  and 
burnt  the  stores  collected  by  the  Americans  at 
Dauby,  as  well  as  the  town,  after  which  they 
proceeded  up  the  country  within  a  few  miles  of 
us,  so  that  we  were  apprehensive  of  being  pre- 
vented from  following  our  goods,  which  had  been 
sent  forward  to  our  new  residence.  We  staid 
one  day  anxiously  awaiting  the  approach  of  the 
army,  whose  progress  was  marked  by  rapine  and 
bloodshed ;  but  tbey  took  another  road,  and  on 
the  day  following  we  arrived  in  safety  at  our 
proposed  habitation.  As  this  is  a  place  in  which 
I  have  seen  much  to  admire,  and  passed  through 
many  scenes,  of  a  pleasing  as  well  as  peculiary 
painful  nature,  I  purpose  to  record  some  of  these 
in  my  simple  style,  that  such  of  my  descendants 
as  Burvive  me,  may  know  how  marvellously  the 
Lord  hath  dealt  with  me,  both  in  mercy  and  in 
judgment. 

In  the  fourth  month,  1777,  I  arrived  with 
my  father's  family  at  Stanford.  The  country 
then  presented  a  wild  and  uncultivated  appear- 
ance, only  a  small  part  of  the  land  in  the  neigh- 
boovhod  being  cleared,  and  many  of  the  fields  en- 
closed with  the  logs  which  had  been  cut  off  of 
them.  There  were  but  two  families  of  Friends 
near  us,  viz :  Benjamin  Hoag  and  Paul  Hoag 
from  New  England,  and  most  of  the  other  inhab- 
itants were  of  the  rougher  sort.  A  small  meet- 
ing of  Friends  was  held  about  four  miles  from  us 
in  a  log  house  belonging  to  Paul  Upton,  who 
with  his  wife  Phehe  Upton  have  been  valuable 
members  of  our  Society  from  their  first  settle- 
ment here,  and  were  truly  as  a  nursing  father 
and  nursing  mother  to  many  who  have  been 
brought  forth  in  religious  services.  I  can  bear 
testimony  to  their  worth  from  the  fresh  remem- 
brance of  their  pious  and  affectionate  care  over 
me,  kindly,  though  prudently  noticing  me  in  my 
first  coming  forth  in  the  ministry.  The  meeting 
was  often  attended  by  a  number  of  raw,  rustic 
looking  people,  most  of  whom  were  not  Friends; 
and  they  would  often  gather  together  near  the 
house,  before  the  meeting  time,  and  engage  in  dis- 
putes about  the  war,  sometimes  with  high  words 
and  angry  looks;  but  when  the  appointed  hour 
came,  l'hebc  Upton  would  come  to  the  door  and  in- 
fbnii  them;  upon  which  all  controversy  would  cease, 
and  the  company  sit  down  with  apparent  rever- 
ence to  wait  upon  the  Father  of  mercies.    There  I 


is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  many  of  these 
persons  were  sincere-hearted,  for  some  of  them 
who  were  not  then  members  of  our  Society,  af- 
terward joined  in  religious  fellowship,  and  be- 
came united  in  bearing  a  Christian  testimony 
against  war,  by  patiently  suffering  the  spoiling 
of  their  goods.  When  I  consider  that  our  meet- 
ing was  then  mostly  held  in  silence,  and  look  at 
the  wide  spreading  of  the  Society  in  those  parts 
and  elsewhere,  and  the  new  meetings  set  up,  I 
am  bound  to  say  surely  it  is  the  Lord's  doings 
and  marvellous  indeed. 

I  frequently  listened  to  the  disputes  I  have 
mentioned  and  felt  an  interest  in  them,  yet  the 
impropriety  of  such  engagements  just  before  sit- 
ting down  in  meeting,  appeared  great ;  and  al- 
though, through  adorable  mercy,  all  were  not 
carried  away  from  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  yet  there 
is  reason  to  apprehend  that  many  were  hurt  by 
them.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  my 
father  to  say,  that  I  never  knew  him  to  be  pres- 
ent at  any  of  them :  he  was  a  man  of  sound  dis- 
cretion and  exemplary  in  his  conduct  and  con- 
versation, even  before  he  was  evidently  brought 
under  the  government  of  religious  feeling. 

About  the  sixteenth  year  of  my  age  I  was 
again  favored  with  serious  impressions.  My  father 
had  come  forth  in  the  ministry,  and  we  began  to 
have  the  company  of  Friends  who  were  travelling 
in  the  service  of  the  Gospel;  and  beholding  the 
seriousness  of  their  demeanor  and  the  sacrifices 
they  made  in  these  acts  of  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  together  with  the  great  sufferings  of 
Friends,  by  reason  of  rapacious  men  who  dis- 
trained their  property,  because  they  would  not 
violate  their  peaceable  testimony,  my  heart  was 
deeply  affected.  I  thought  of  what  I  had  read 
when  a  child,  of  the  sufferings  of  Friends  in  the 
beginning,  and  my  judgment  was  convinced  that 
those  who  stood  faithful  now,  were  upon  the  same 
foundation  ;  and  that  wars  and  fightings  were  in 
opposition  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  which 
teach  us  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have 
others  do  to  us.  I  now  lost  that  martial  spirit 
which  had  so  much  actuated  me  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war — my  love  for  Friends  increased, 
and  I  delighted  to  go  to  meetings.  Several  young 
Friends  had  lately  come  forth  in  the  ministry  in 
a  lively  manner,  and  others  who  were  more  expe- 
rienced, travelling  to  and  fro  in  that  work — we 
often  had  their  company  at  our  meetings,  and 
large  numbers  of  people  not  of  our  Society  attend- 
ed them,  and  the  work  of  Truth  prospered. 
Some  who  had  been  oppressors  of  Friends,  and 
others  who  had  been  of  bad  conduct,  became  se- 
rious, joined  the  Society  and  continued  to  be  use- 
ful members. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  my  past  life, 
I  saw  that  I  had  lost  ground,  and  bewailed  my- 
self as  one  astray  in  a  waste  howling  wilderness 
— I  was  afraid  to  be  alone,  or  in  the  company  of 
good  people,  for  I  thought  they  could  discern 
my  situation  and  would  reprove  me ;  and  indeed 
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their  very  looks  seemed  to  administer  reproof  to 
me.  So  sensible  was  I  of  the  loss  I  had  sustain- 
ed, that  I  was  ready  to  conclude  I  should  never 
obtain  forgiveness  ;  but  in  process  of  time  I  felt 
a  secret  hope  raised  in  my  soul,  that,  like  the 
prodigal,  I  should  be  received  into  favor,  for 
which  I  was  very  thankful,  and  a  belief  arose  in 
my  heart,  that  one  day  I  should  bear  a  public 
testimony  to  the  goodness  of  Israel's  Shepherd, 
who  careth  for  the  lost  sheep.  My  love  to  my 
friends  increased  greatly,  and  I  delighted  to  be 
in  their  company,  although  the  natural  diffidence 
of  position  prevented  me  from  entering  into  con- 
versation, and  I  rarely  spoke,  except  to  answer  a 
question  or  to  deliver  a  message ;  and  I  often  ad- 
mire at  the  confidence  of  some  of  the  young  peo- 
ple, when  I  observe  their  forwardness  and  wish 
to  take  the  lead  in  conversation.  My  mind  was 
often  filled  with  the  love  of  God,  which  over- 
flowed toward  my  fellow  creatures,  so  that  it 
seemed  as  if  I  could  lift  up  my  voice  like  a  trum- 
pet, to  declare  unto  others  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord,  and  invite  them  to  come  and  partake  there- 
of. 

Whilst  under  the  preparing  hand  for  the  min- 
istry of  the  Gospel,  I  was  preserved  from  running 
before  I  was  sent,  and  from  giving  to  others  what 
was  designed  as  food  for  my  own  soul  to  live  upon, 
which  it  is  to  be  feared  some  have  done  to  their 
own  great  hurt,  compassing  themselves  about 
with  sparks  of  their  own  kindling,  and  in  the  end 
have  had  to  lie  down  in  sorrow.  Such  do  not 
profit  the  people,  but  run  into  disorder  and  cause 
confusion.  God  is  a  God  of  order,  and  leads  out 
of  all  confusion  and  mixture,  into  beautiful  or- 
der and  harmony,  so  that  his  church  becomes 
"  as  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  which  cannot  be  hid." 

The  revolutionary  war  continuing,  the  suffer- 
ings of  Friends  greatly  increased.  They  were 
stripped  of  nearly  all  their  personal  property,  and 
sometimes  where  they  had  large  herds  of  cattle, 
the  last  cow  was  driven  away.  But  even  wicked 
men  respect  consistency ;  and  those  who  suffered 
most  were  such  as  had  indulged  too  freely  in  po- 
litical disputes  and  conversation,  while  the  op- 
pressors were  evidently  more  favorable  toward 
those  who  meddled  not  with  the  prevailing  con- 
tentions, but  patiently  and  quietly  suffered  as 
the  peaceable  followers  of  Him,  who  said,  "  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  The  collectors 
would  frequently  go  away  without  taking  any- 
thing from  such  ;  and  when  compelled  to  distrain, 
they  manifested  much  reluctance. 

fTo  be  continued.] 


Industry  is  certainly  very  commendable,  and 
supplies  the  want  of  parts. 

Patience  and  diligence,  like  faith,  remove 
mountains. 

Never  give  out  while  there  is  hope;  but  hope 
not  beyond  reason;  for  that  shows  more  desire 
than  judgment. 


Memoir  of  Mary  Knott,  of  Dublin,  Ireland, 
who  died  on  the  ISth  of  Second  month,  1853, 
aged  69  years. 

(Concluded  from  page  581.) 

Twelfth  month  26th,  1839.  "Paid  seven 
visits  to-day,  to  the  poor,  sick,  or  afflicted ;  one 
in  particular,  left  a  pleasing  impression  on  my 
mind.  The  exercise  of  the  sympathies  of  our 
nature  brings  a  pure  and  unalloyed  pleasure  un- 
known to  those  who  float  down  the  stream  of 
time,  thoughtlessly  indulging  in  selfish  gratifica- 
tion, as  though  they  were  to  live  for  themselves. 
Visiting  the  abodes  of  poverty  is  calculated  to 
raise  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all 
good,  and  ought  to  cause  us  to  number  our  bless- 
ings. I  desire  in  sincerity  to  exclaim,  '  What 
shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  ?" 

First  month  15th,  1848.  "I  desire  that  the 
ploughshare  of  affliction  which,  in  mercy,  has 
been  sent  to  break  up  the  fallow  ground  of  my 
heart,  may  do  its  work,  and  bring  me  into  more 
resignation  of  mind  to  the  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence who  doth  not  willingly  afflict  the  chil- 
dren of  men.  He  makes  use  of  inward  or  out- 
ward trials,  and  at  times  both,  to  draw  us  from 
the  things  of  time,  and  to  prepare  the  mind  for 
the  reception  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  0  !  for  an 
increase  of  faith  and  patience  I" 

First  month  21st,  1849.  "Yesterday  forty 
years  I  became  a  wife ;  and  now,  in  taking  a 
view  of  my  married  life  to  the  present  time, 
have  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  largely  parta- 
ken of  the  mercies  of  the  Most  High.  He  has 
seen  meet  also  to  administer  the  bread  of  adver- 
sity and  the  water  of  affliction,  and  I  can  exper- 
imentally acknowledge  that  all  things  here  be- 
low bear  the  stamp  of  uncertainty.  Even  the 
fairest  gourd  may  be  blighted." 

Eleventh  month  7th,  1852.  "This  day 
sixty-nine  years  I  became  an  inhabitant  of  this 
world,  and  the  awful  query  arises,  have  I  been 
living  to  myself,  or  to  the  glory  of  my  great  Cre- 
ator :  has  every  succeeding  anniversary  found 
me  increasingly  anxious  about  the  things  that 
belong  to  my  salvation  ?  Within  the  last  year, 
two  of  my  beloved  sisters  have  been  called  from 
this  world  of  shadows  ;  and  I  undoubtedly 
believe  their  ransomed  spirits  are  now,  through 
redeeming  love,  enjoying  the  fruition  of  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory." 

During  the  last  year  of  her  life,  our  dear 
friend  was  engaged,  as  far. as  her  strength  ad- 
mitted, in  making  such  arrangements,  in  regard 
to  outward  matters,  as  appeared  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  her 
dear  husband,  like  a  person  preparing  for  a  jour- 
ney. The  decease  of  two  beloved  sisters,  of 
whom  brief  memorials  appeared  in  the  last  An- 
nual Monitor,  had  impressed  her  with  the  neces- 
sity of  being  also  ready.  Her  accounts  connec- 
ted with  benevolent  objects,  were  all  settled ; 
and  in  connection  with  things  of  this  kind,  to 
which  much  of  her  time  and  talents  had  been 
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devoted,  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  her  inter- 
course with  others,  she  was  concerned  always  to 
uphold,  in  their  integrity,  the  Christian  princi- 
ples and  testimonies  of  our  religious  Society. 

She  never  wholly  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  fall  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  memo- 
randa:  and,  during  the  last  few  years,  her  health 
gradually  declined.  She  was  able  to  attend 
meeting  only  two  or  three  timesnn  the  course  of 
the  last  summer  ;  but  whilst  her  soul  was  stayed 
on  God  her  Saviour,  she  enjoyed  the  company 
of  her  friends,  especially  of  those  who,  as  min- 
isters of  the  gospel,  visited  her  at  her  own  home. 
One  of  the  last  visits  of  this  kind  that  she  re- 
ceived, and  gratefully  records  in  her  memoranda, 
was  from  a  dear  friend,  Sybil  Jones,  from  New 
England,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly blessed  to  her  comfort  and  encouragement. 

As  her  end  drew  near,  she  seemed  like  a  ser- 
vant in  waiting  for  the  coming  of  her  Lord  ;  and 
during  the  last  two  days  of  her  life,  renewed 
and  striking  evidence  was  afforded  that  she  knew 
Him  in  whom  she  had  believed,  and  was  gra- 
ciously sustained  by  the  faith  and  hope  of  the 
Gospel. 

On  the  12th  of  the  Second  month,  1853,  she 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  her  husband,  and  of 
two  intimate  friends,  after  which  she  was  much 
exhausted,  but  said,  "  What  matter !  I  seem 
now  to  have  done  with  all,  unless  my  brother  or 
sister  should  come."  The  latter  arrived  about 
five  o'clock,  P.  M.,  to  whom  she  said,  "  I  am 
glad  thou  art  come  to  see  how  comfortable  I 
am,  neither  pain  of  body  or  of  mind,  nor  any  suf- 
fering except  my  breathing."  "  What  signifies 
any  suffering  with  such  a  glorious  prospect  be- 
fore me  ?  The  pearl-gate  is  open  to  receive  my 
spirit.  I  see  my  Saviour's  face,  looking  down 
upon  me  and  saying,  '  Thy  sins  are  forgiven, — 
thy  iniquity  is  pardoned.'  It  is  not  for  anything 
that  I  have  ever  done  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  Je- 
sus :  it  is  all  of  his  free  grace.  Through  life 
my  earnest  prayer  has  been,  that,  if  consistent 
with  the  Almighty's  will,  I  might  not  become 
a  burden  to  others,  by  out-living  my  faculties, 
and  this  prayer  has  been  fully  answered ;  my 
faculties  are  as  clear  and  bright  as  ever  they 
were.  It  is  happy  for  those  who  have  not  the 
burden  of  unfulfilled  known  duty  ;  who  feel  love 
to  all,  and  are  at  peace  with  the  whole  world ; 
this  makes  a  death-bed  easy ;  it  is  my  state.  I 
am  too  weak  to  hear  the  Bible  read,  but  it  is  not 
needful,  so  many  precious  passages  are  contin- 
ually passing  through  my  mind.  Give  my  love 
to  all  my  friends, — to  every  one." 

During  the  night,  she  had  great  difficulty  of 
breathing  for  a  short  time  ;  after  reviving,  she 
said,  "  It  is  a  great  favor  to  be  relieved;  I 
WU  going,  bat  I  have  some  muscular  strength 
remaining;  yet,  from  the  state  of  my  pulse,  the 
end  must  be  very  near."  After  this,  she  dicta- 
ted tho  following  paragraph  on  the  subject  of 
detraction. 


"  A  circumstance  once  occurred  which  brought 
me  into  deep  mental  conflict,  in  consequence  of 
wishing  to  do  what  I  believed  was  required  of 
me,  and  the  fear  of  involving  in  trouble  some 
that  I  loved ;  I  could  have  no  peace  unless  I 
obeyed  what  I  believed  to  be  my  Heavenly 
Father's  will.  Oh  !  the  depth  of  mental  con- 
flict that  I  had  to  pass  through  in  the  struggle 
between  duty  and  love;  on  bended  .knees  I 
begged  my  Heavenly  Father  to  help  me  out  of 
the  difficulty,  and  in  his  mercy  he  was  pleased 
to  hear  me,  and  brought  me  through  and  spoke 
peace  to  my  soul. 

"  0 !  the  danger  of  circulating,  or  even  re- 
peating, anything  that  could  injure  the  character 
of  another.  Our  duty  is  first  to  mention  it  to 
the  individual  of  whom  it  is  spoken,  and  never 
afterwards  to  open  our  mouths  on  the  subject  to 
another. 

"  0  !  that  the  precept  of  our  divine  Redeemer, 
'  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them,'  were  more  tho- 
roughly carried  out  by  professing  Christians, 
than  I  fear  is  the  case. 

"  I  am  glad  that  my  remaining  strength  al- 
lowed me  to  do  this;  it  seems  a  relief  to  me.  I 
do  not  seem  now  to  have  any  duty  unperformed, 
to  keep  me  here.  I  have  no  objection  to  this 
appearing  in  the  Annual  Monitor,  because  it  is 
a  precept  I  wish  to  impress  upon  all ;  but  I  par- 
ticularly desire  that  nothing  may  be  inserted, 
but  what  might  be  useful  to  others  !  what  may 
be  deeply  interesting  to  the  relative  circle,  is  not 
always  instructive  to  the  public." 

In  the  morning  she  was  very  weak,  and  said, 
"  If  I  am  passing  away,  let  me  go  quietly. — 
Come,  Lord  Jesus,  and  receive  my  spirit,  for  thou 
hast  redeemed  me  !  I  must  wait  my  appointed 
time." 

About  nine  o'clock,  when  the  doctor  came, 
she  addressed  him  thus  :  "Doctor,  I  wished  to 
see  thee  once  more  before  I  enter  into  glory." 
After  this,  she  expressed  but  little,  and  lay 
mostly  very  still ;  her  limbs  had  become  cold, 
and  when  the  doctor  came,  about  four  o'clock, 
she  did  not  notice  him ;  her  pulse  had  nearly 
ceased,  and  those  around  did  not  expect  to  hear 
her  voice  again.  To  their  surprise,  when  the 
clock  struck  five,  she  asked,  "  Is  that  four  or 
five  ?  the  last  two  hours  have  seemed  very  long ; 
I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  were  going  from  you  just  yet." 
In  the  course  of  the  evening,  she  said  she  should 
like  to  see  the  servant,  (a  Roman  Catholic,)  if 
able,  to  take  leave  of  her.  She  lay  quiet  for 
awhile,  and  about  eight  o'clock  said  she  could  now 
see  Biddy,  whom  sbe  addressed  in  the  following 
manner : — 

"  Well,  Biddy  !  I  wished  to  see  thee  before  I 
depart,  to  tell  thee  that  during  our  short  acquaint- 
ance I  have  felt  a  regard  for  thee.  Thou  hast 
been  kind  and  attentive  to  me;  and  I  have  de- 
sired for  thee  that  thou  mayest  acknowledge  the 
Lord  in  all  thy  ways,  and,  in  faith,  yield  obedi- 
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ence  to  all  His  commandments.  If  thou  dost 
so,  He  will  guide  thee  by  his  counsel,  and  after- 
wards receive  thee  to  glory. 

"  Dost  thou  think  our  Heavenly  Father  needs 
the  aid  of  a  sinful  man  to  forward  the  work  of 
salvation,  which  He  has  already  finished  in  of- 
fering up  his  beloved  Son,  a  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world  ?  And  He  hath  also 
given  us  the  invaluable  records  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto 
salvation,  through  faith  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  They  likewise  tell  us,  that  no  man 
can  save  his  brother,  or  give  to  God  a  ransom 
for  his  soul ;  and  any  one  who  says  he  can,  is  a 
blind  leader  of  the  blind,  and  awful  will  be  his 
condemnation. 

"  Thou  seest  I  have  neither  priest  nor  minis- 
ter to  prepare  my  soul  to  meet  my  Great  Judge ; 
but  I  have  had  the  Minister  of  ministers  with 
me,  and  now  behold  his  glorious  face  looking 
down  in  love  and  unmerited  mercy  upon  me, 
surrounded  by  his  holy  angels,  waiting  to  con- 
vey me  to  the  celestial  city  in  his  own  good 
time. 

"  I  wish  thee,  in  all  thy  trials,  on  bended 
knees,  and  at  any  other  opportunity  through  the 
day,  during  thy  working  hours,  to  lift  up  thy 
heart  unto  Him,  that  He  may  strengthen  and 
enable  thee  to  bear  them,  and  to  do  thy  duty ; 
if  thou  dost,  He  will  not  forsake  thee  in  the 
hour  of  extremity.  Thou  hast  been  very  atten- 
tive to  me,  and  I  feel  obliged  to  thee ;  and  now 
bid  thee  farewell,  and  hope  we  shall  meet  in  a 
better  place." 

At  ten  o'clock,  when  arrangements  were  being 
made  for  the  night,  she  said,  "  I  am  as  willing 
to  remain  as  you  are  to  keep  me ;  if  the  Lord 
has  any  more  work  for  me  to  do,  he  can  give  me 
strength."  After  taking  a  little  water,  and  hav- 
ing the  pillow  adjusted,  she  said,  "  I  am  very 
comfortable."  These  were  her  last  words :  a 
change  of  countenance  was  soon  perceived,  and 
it  was  evident,  at  half-past  ten,  that  all  was  over. 
The  dismissal  of  the  freed  spirit  was  so  gentle, 
that  those  who  watched  beside  the  bed  were  not 
sensible  of  the  moment  when  breathing  ceased. 
— Annual  Monitor. 


The  Plea  of  "  Not  Guilty,"  or  the  evils  arising 
from  tlie  present  mode  of  arraigning  pris- 
oners. 

"Putting  away  lying,  Bpeak  every  man  trutn  with  his  naighbor." 

A  few  years  since,  a  pamphlet  bearing  the 
above  title,  was  published  by  W.  C.  Osborn, 
Chaplain  of  Bath  Gaol.  It  is  an  earnest  and 
luminous  exposition  of  the  inconsistency  and  im- 
morality of  the  system,  which  are  greater  than 
could  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  not  given 
the  subject  much  attention. 

W.  Osborn  engaged  in  an  extensive  corres- 
pondence, and  communicated  with  many  persons 


I  in  official  stations.  This  necessarily  involved 
much  expense,  which  fell  heavily  on  himself. 

The  pamphlet  contains  several  cases,  striking- 
ly illustrative  of  the  injurious  effects  produced 
on  the  minds  of  prisoners,  by  their  being  com- 
pelled either  to  admit  their  guilt,  or  to  tell  an 
untruth. 

It  is  observed,  "The  most  impressive  sermons 
may  be  preached  to  them,  they  may  acknowledge 
their  guilt,  and  be  melted  to  tears  by  a  review  of 
their  past  lives,  and  be  almost  persuaded  to  em- 
brace the  gospel ;  but  all  this  is  to  no  purpose, 
so  long  as  they  are  determined  to  carry  out  their 
natural  desire  to  escape  conviction  and  avoid 
punishment,  by  availing  themselves  of  the  plea 
of  '  not  guilty.'  They  feel  that  they  cannot  be 
Christians  in  sincerity  and  truth,  and  yet  deny 
their  guilt.  Alas !  how  serious  a  reflection  is  this 
on  our  administration  of  penal  justice  !  that  a 
confession  of  guilt  should  involve  the  criminal  in 
danger,  and  prevent  his  availing  himself  of  those 
privileges  and  chances  which  by  a  falsehood  may 
be  enjoyed.  What  discouragement  to  truth ! 
What  a  premium  to  falsehood  !  The  number  of 
those  pleading  guilty  is  consequently  small  com- 
pared with  those  who  pursue  an  opposite  course; 
but  yet  in  nearly  all  those  instances  in  which 
this  line  is  adopted,  it  will  be  found  to  be  so  ta- 
ken by  individuals  of  the  better  class  of  offenders, 
and  those  whose  career  of  vice  has  so  effaced  all 
sense  of  propriety  and  honesty ;  so  that  the  evils 
of  the  system  effect  chiefly  those  who  recommend 
themselves  rather  to  favor  than  otherwise. 

"  I  have  not  only  found  it  to  impede  my  use- 
fulness among  prisoners — not  only  to  prevent 
their  enjoying  that  peace  of  mind  which  follows 
from  a  full  confession  of  sin  before  God,  and  a 
determination  in  his  strength  to  avoid  every 
transgression  in  future — not  only  to  be  the  cause 
of  much  artifice  among  prisoners  that  have  been 
accomplices  in  crime — not  only  to  frustrate  the 
real  object  of  all  punishments,  the  reformation  of 
the  criminal — but  have  known  instances  where 
it  has  endangered  the  liberty  and  life  of  the  in- 
nocent and  ignorant.  In  the  eyes  of  a  large  class 
of  highly  respectable  persons  it  is  considered  to 
bring  dishonor  upon  our  judicial  proceedings;  it 
implies  that  verbal  truth  is  of  no  consequence. 
This  system  debases  the  sacred  and  exalted  char- 
acter of  the  judge,  at  least  among  the  lower 
classes  of  society ;  it  stands  opposed  to  all  the 
wise  and  enlightened  measures  in  our  jurispru- 
dence ;  and,  moreover,  it  militates  against  the 
Divine  injunction,  which  says,  'Let  every  man 
speak  truth  with  his  neighbor.' " 

W.  Osborn,  it  seems,  continues  to  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  watches  favorable 
opportunities  of  introducing  it  to  the  notice  of 
influential  persons.  There  are  many  individuals 
capable  of  giving  efficient  assistance  to  this  cause, 
in  various  ways,  who,  perhaps,  only  require  to 
have  their  attention  directed  to  it  to  induce  them 
to  do  so. — N.  London  Friend. 
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CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  UNLAWFUL. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  power  over  hu- 
man life  attaches  to  civil  government  as  of  natu- 
ral right  ?  It  relates  not  so  much  to  the  right 
of  man  individually,  as  to  the  right  of  a  regu- 
larly constituted  government.  Yet  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of 
any  prerogative  exercised  by  the  State  can  be 
proved,  without  investigating  the  rights  of  each 
member  of  the  community.  The  State  authority 
can  only  be  the  aggregate  of  such  right. 

It  may  be  assumed,  as  an  indisputable  propo- 
sition, that  life  is  the  gift  of  God.  The  fiat  and 
power  of  the  Almighty  alone  can  lodge  the  ra- 
tional and  immortal  spirit  in  the  material  organi- 
zation which  is  to  be  the  instrument  of  its  mani- 
festations under  the  present  condition  of  being. 
It  is  this  union  of  the  spiritual  and  material  that 
we  mean  by  the  term  life.  It  is  the  authority 
violently  to  terminate  this  union  of  body  and 
soul  that  we  deny  as  *  prerogative  of  man,  in 
the  sense  of  natural  right. 

It  might  appear  to  be  almost  a  self-evident 
proposition,  that  that  which  God  alone  can  give, 
he  alone  can  have  authority  to  take  away,  unless, 
by  express  permission,  he  delegate  this  power ; 
it  is  then  indeed,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
himself,  and  not  man  who  does  it. 

Every  proper  view  of  the  constitution  and  re- 
lationships of  man  will,  we  think,  show  the 
power  over  life  to  be  entirely  unauthorized. 

We  have  already,  more  than  once,  insisted 
upon  the  very  strong  presumptive  proof  that 
man  does  not,  either  individually  or  collectively, 
possess  this  power,  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
from  the  beginning  the  Divine  Being  had  made 
it  matter  of  express  direction.  If  such  a  power 
had  belonged  to  man,  or  to  society,  the  Almighty 
would  have  left  it  unnoticed,  like  any  other  legis- 
tive  regulation  which  it  was  lawful  for  man  to 
institute,  until  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
government,  over  which  he  himself  directly  pre- 
sided. 

Some  theorists  there  are,  who  pretend  to  find 
a  Divine  authority  for  everything  done  by  a 
government.  These  parties,  however,  involve 
themselves  in  great  embarrassment,  when  re- 
quired to  reconoile  the  flagrant  errors  and  out- 
rages of  legislation  and  government,  with  the 
ex-officio  inspiration  of  legislators  and  magis- 
trates. 

The  Divine  right  of  governments  is  a  thin"- 
which  its  advocates  have  never  yet  been  able 
even  to  explain,  much  less  to  vindicate.  The 
theory  is  not  intelligible  to  themselves;  they 
cannot,  therefore,  define  it  to  others.  It  is  a 
more  fiction,  invented,  it  is  to  be  feared,  for  smi- 
thing rather  than  the  honor  of  God,  or  the  in- 
temtl  of  B  people.  Civil  government,  like  every 
Other  prudential  expedient  for  promoting  the 
wen-being  of  man,  but  not  of  immediate  Divine 
institution,  rests  on  human  authority,  and  ever 


has  done,  save  and  except  the  single  instance  in 
which  the  Divine  Ruler  became  the  King  of  his 
people  Israel. 

Relationship,  we  have  said,  is  the  foundation 
of  all  prerogative  and  duty.  Civil  institutions 
originate  in  a  conventional  relation.  The  true 
theory  of  civil  government  is,  we  apprehend, 
that  which  represents  it  as  an  expedient  upon 
which  men  agree  for  the  promotion  of  the  gene- 
ral welfare,  by  placing  certain  individuals  in  the 
relation  of  their  representatives,  and  the  execu- 
tors of  their  will.  It  is  the  creature  of  common 
consent,  originated  for  certain  definite  objects. 
It  is  to  deal  with  the  civil  interests  of  a  people, 
and  these  only.  No  combination  of  men  can 
consign  to  it  any  more  extended  or  superior  ju- 
risdiction. It  embodies  the  aggregate  of  every 
individual's  right  and  authority  in  civil  matters, 
to  protect  and  maintain  them. 

As  originating  in  human  authority  and  resting 
upon  it,  civil  government  is  subject  to  certain 
limitations,  not  only  in  the  kind  of  jurisdiction 
exercised,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  sort  of  sanc- 
tions or  penalties  to  be  employed  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  order,  and  the  administration  of  civil 
justice.  It  has  derived  all  its  functions  from  the 
combination  of  individual  men.  As  sustaining 
many  of  the  natural  and  moral  relationships  of 
human  beings,  its  individual  members  and  sub- 
jects may  have  certain  kinds  of  authority,  and 
certain  rights  and  duties,  which  they  cannot 
possibly  transfer  to  their  civil  representatives 
and  rulers.  But  the  right  and  authority  to  take 
human  life,  they  cannot  consign  to  political  gov- 
ernments, simply  because  they  do  not  possess  it 
themselves.  No  individual  man  possesses  the 
right  over  his  own  life ;  he  cannot,  therefore,  re- 
sign it  into  the  hands  of  society — nature  does 
not  give  it.  The  suicide,  by  the  act  of  self- 
destruction,  invades  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
Most  High. 

The  mere  circumstance  of  a  number  of  men 
coming  together,  under  a  regular  organization, 
for  certain  worldly  objects  cannot  be  considered 
to  originate  any  prerogative  which  was  "not  pre- 
viously and  naturally  possessed  by  each  one  of 
them,  if  they  could,  separately,  have  enforced  or 
exercised  it.    A  derived  authority,  like  that  of 
government,  cannot  exceed  that  which  resides  in 
its  original.    If  no  man  has  power  over  his  own 
life,  how  is  it  probable,  that  lie  can  have  it  over 
that  of  another  ?  and  this,  too,  merely  as  a  right 
of  civil  reprisal ;  for  no  other  sort  of  jurisdiction 
is  it  competent  to  man  to  delegate  as  a  citizen, 
or  to  exercise  as  a  ruler.    For  the  citizen  to  del- 
egate even  a  moral  authority  over  himself,  not 
to  speak  of  the  right  over  his  life,  to  the  civil 
governor,  would  be  futile  and  absurd — it  is,  in 
fact,  imjiossible.    But  if  it  were  even  possible, 
it  were,  virtually  and  ostensibly,  to  attempt  to 
withdraw  himself  from  beneath  the  supreme 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Moral  Governor 
of  the  world,  and,  therefore,  profane.    For  the 
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civil  ruler  to  pretend  to  assume  such  a  jurisdic- 
tion, is  to  take  the  judgment-seat  of  God  him- 
self, and  supersede  his  sovereign  prerogative. 

In  a  state  of  civil  society  every  man  resigns 
the  right  of  punishment,  in  order  that  the  State 
may  duly  exercise  it  in  his  stead.  But  the  great 
question  to  determine  is,  where  the  point  of  lim- 
itation lies  ?  What  class  of  offences  may  be  pun- 
ished by  human  government,  and  by  what  sane* 
tions  its  rightful  laws  may  be  enforced  ?  That 
some  limitation  is  necessary  and  proper  will  be 
admitted  by  all,  for  none  will  be  found  to  assert 
the  right  of  the  civil  governor  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  all  those  nameless  moral  delinquencies 
which,  in  their  direct  results,  do  not  affect  the 
civil  welfare  of  the  community. 

Society  has  the  right  to  inflict  the  privation 
of  all  the  benefits  which  it  can  confer;  but  the 
State  cannot  give  life — it  has  no  power  over  it — 
it  cannot,  lawfully,  take  it  away.  The  civil  ruler 
cannot  pretend  to  be  the  minister  of  moral  jus- 
tice. He  is  incapable  of  estimating  the  degree 
of  moral  obliquity  in  any  case,  but  without  this 
he  is  incompetent  to  the  judicial  recompence  of 
moral  evil.  The  full  and  proper  execution  of 
justice  is  held  back  and  suspended  for  a  judg- 
ment beyond  the  present  life.  It  is  only  as  af- 
fecting civil  rights  that  rulers  have  anything  to 
do  with  virtue  and  vice.  In  our  instinctive  and 
ultimate  judgment  upon  cases  where  there  is 
offence  against  the  laws  of  morality,  we  always, 
even  after  having  inflicted  civil  punishments, 
refer  the  matter  to  a  future  and  a  higher  tri- 
bunal. 

No  authority  or  jurisdiction  can  legitimately 
be  committed  to  any  functionary,  but  such  as  is 
of  the  same  nature  with  the  relation  out  of  which 
it  arises.  In  as  far  as  the  origin  of  civil  and 
moral  authority  determines  their  province  and 
limits,  it  separates  them,  and  places  the  subjects 
of  each  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other. 
But  the  supporters  of  capital  punishment,  in  or- 
der to  find  a  warrant  for  its  infliction,  represent 
the  civil  ruler  as  having  a  commission  to  execute 
upon  crime  its  full  moral  desert,  and,  therefore, 
will  take  the  life  of  the  murderer,  on  the  plea 
that  moral  justice  requires  he  should  die.  The 
argument  is  altogether  absurd. 

Human  governments  can  do  much  less  in  the 
way  of  administering  justice  than  many  are  apt 
to  imagine.  At  the  very  best,  and  in  many 
cases  which  fall  far  short  of  murder,  it  is  but  a 
fallible  and  imperfect  attempt  to  protect  men, 
even  in  those  interests  and  rights  which  civil  so- 
ciety may  legitimately  undertake  to  guard  and 
maintain.  That  it  should  assume  to  vindicate 
the  claims  of  moral  justice,  must,  therefore,  be 
regarded,  as  vain  and  presumptuous. 

It  is  commonly  argued,  by  the  defenders  of 
capital  punishment,  that  human  life  is  sacred  ; 
the  crime  of  murder,  therefore,  it  is  said,  de- 
mands the  life  of  the  destroyer. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  act  is  in- 


consistent with  the  reason  assigned  for  it.  If 
human  life  be  sacred,  the  circumstance  of  the 
murderer  having  violated  it,  cannot  constitute 
any  reason  or  warrant  for  the  State  violating  it 
again  in  his  person. 

It  has  been  -pleaded,  with  some  speciousness, 
that  life  is  to  be  held  sacred  against  the  mur- 
derer, but  not  against  the  State ;  and  this  ap- 
pears to  some  to  give  consistency,  if  not  validity, 
to  the  argument.  But  the  theory  is  inconsistent 
as  a  doctrine ;  and,  therefore,  invalid  as  an  ar- 
gument. It  is  not  enough  for  our  opponents 
to  tell  us,  that  they  distinguish  between  the  in- 
violability of  life  to  the  individual,  and  the  right 
of  the  State,  in  its  corporate  capacity.  This 
may  explain  what  they  mean  by  the  sacredness 
of  human  life,  but  we  want  to  know  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  distinction  is  founded.  We  are 
left  to  gather  this  from  the  terms  of  their  state- 
ment, and  the  tenor  of  their  arguments  in  gen- 
eral. 

(To  he  continued.) 


CURE  FOR  THE  WOUNDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Let  him  who  wishes  for  an  effectual  cure  for 
the  wounds  which  the  world  can  inflict,  retire 
from  intercourse  with  men,  to  intercourse  with 
his  Creator.  When  he  enters  into  his  closet  and 
shuts  the  door,  let  him  shut  out,  at  the  same 
time,  all  intrusion  of  worldly  care,  and  dwell 
among  objects  divine  and  immortal;  those  fair 
prospects  of  order  and  peace,  shall  there  open  to 
his  view,  which  form  the  most  perfect  contrast 
to  the  confusion  and  misery  of  this  earth.  The 
celestial  inhabitants  quarrel  not :  among  them 
there  is  neither  ingratitude,  nor  envy,  nor  tumult. 
Men  may  harass  one  another,  but  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  concord  and  tranquillity  reign 
forever.    From  such  objects,  there  beams  upon 
the  mind  of  the  pious  man,  a  pure  and  enliven- 
ing light ;  there  is  diffused  over  his  heart  a  holy 
calm ;  his  agitated  spirit  assumes  its  firmness, 
and  regains  its  peace;  the  world  sinks  in  its 
importance,  and  the  load  of  mortality  and  misery 
loses  almost  all  its  weight;  the  green  pastures 
open,  and  the  still  waters  flow  around  him,  be- 
side which  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  guides  his 
flock. — Blair. 


DAGUERRE  IN  AFRICA. 

Science  and  art  are  taking  hold  in  long  be- 
nighted Africa  The  Liberian  Republic  is  grad- 
ually and  permanently  spreading  its  powerful  in- 
fluence for  good,  and  the  higher  attendants  of 
civilization  are  extending  their  refining  and  eno- 
bling  qualities  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
formerly  untutored  native,  and  his  more  advanced 
brethren  from  the  United  States.  A  friend 
has  submitted  to  our  view,  several  daguerreo- 
types taken  in  January  last,  at  Monrovia,  in  the 
Republic  of  Liberia.    They  purport  to  be  the 
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faces  of  President  Roberts  and  his  lady,  and  of 
Vice  President  Benson,  and  are  said  by  compe 
tent  judges  to  be  excellent  likenesses.  As  works 
of  art,  they  will  favorably  compare  with  speci- 
mens of  American  skill,  chemical  knowledge  and 
artistic  arrangement.  The  artist,  Augustus 
Washington,  was  formerly  located  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  where  he  was  eminently  successful 
in  his  profession,  but  a  desire  to  be  free,  and  be- 
come a  citizen  of  that  country,  where  alone  bis 
race  have  already  risen  to  and  are  maintaining 
their  nationality,  induced  him  to  emigrate  to 
the  Independent  Republic  of  Liberia.  We  learn 
that  he  has  there  met  with  large  success,  and 
himself  and  family  are  in  good  health,  and  well 
pleased  with  their  new  homes  and  happy  land. 


FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  3d,  1854. 


Jn  our  last  number,  notice  was  given  nnder  the 
head  of  "  Summary  of  News,"  that  the  Nebras- 
ka bill,  which  was  so  unexpectedly  obtruded  on 
the  attention  of  the  federal  legislature,  and  which 
has  produced  such  an  excitement' both  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  had  passed  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, by  a  majority  of  thirteen  votes.  An 
amendment  made  by  that  body,  rendered  its  re- 
turn to  the  Senate  necessary  to  its  consummation. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  this  measure  has  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  and  no  doubt  will 
have  assumed  the  character  of  a  law,  by  the  presi- 
dential signature,  before  this  paper  reaches  our 
subscribers. 

What  the  direct  practical  effect  of  this  enact- 
ment will  be,  supposing  it  permitted  to  continue 
on  the  statute  book,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  may 
still  be  hoped  that  emigrants  from  the  free 
States  and  from  Europe,  with  their  well-known 
hardihood  and  superior  capabilities  for  opening 
a  new  country,  and  transforming  a  wilderness  into 
cultivated  fields,  may  so  far  and  so  freely  pour 
into  this  territory  as  to  give  a  decided  majority  to 
the  advocates  of  freedom.  It  may  also  be  re- 
membered that  whatever  may  be  attributed  to 
Northern  votes,  in  the  consummation  of  this 
measure,  the  voice  of  the  people  of  the  north  has 
been  loudly  and  unequivocally  raised  in  opposi- 
tion to  it.  A  little  time  will  bring  up  an  oppor- 
tunity for  those  now  neglected  members  of  the 
community,  whose  earnest  remonstrances  have 
been  shamefully  disregarded,  to  manifest  their 
opinions  and  make  their  power  felt,  in  a  consti- 
tutional manner,  at  the  ballot  box.  If  a  law  so 
consonant  to  the  principles  on  which  the  people 
of  these  United  States  assumed  their  station 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  can  be  abrogated 
by  the  Representatives  of  the  people,  the  same 


Representatives,  when  so  commanded  by  the 
people  themselves,  may  repeal  this  repealing 
clause  and  consequently  reinstate  the  previous 
law.  It  may  also  be  considered  that  whatever 
was  intended  by  this  recent  violation  of  what  was 
unquestionably  regarded  as  a  solemn  compact, 
unrepealable  by  any  subsequent  legislature,  slave- 
ry is  not  established  by  it  in  the  territories  of  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska.  The  declaration  of  Lord 
Mansfield  that  slavery  can  be  supported  only  by 
positive  law,  is  unqestionably  a  sound  legal  max- 
im. If  then  slaves  should  be  taken  into  those 
territories,  during  their  territorial  existence,  they 
can  be  held  by  no  existing  law.  If  any  legal 
tribunal  should  sanction  their  slavery,  it  must  be 
done  upon  arbitrary,  not  on  legal  principles. 
Hence  the  importance  of  filling  the  land,  as  quick- 
ly as  possible,  with  men  of  correct  principles.  If 
the  advocates  of  freedom,  whether  located  on  the 
north  or  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  would 
only  speak  out  in  tones  such  as  the  urgency  of 
the  case  demands,  there  is  a  potency  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  operations  of  freedom  and  free  labor, 
which  is  more  than  equal  to  all  that  the  intrigues 
and  machinations  of  slave-holders  can  accom- 
plish. 

But  after  all  that  can  be  hoped  from  the  energy 
or  power  of  the  north,  the  passage  of  the  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  bill,  under  existing  circumstances, 
must  be  regarded  as  of  fearful  portent.  When 
the  present  government  was  formed,  the  preva- 
lent feeling  of  the  nation,  awakened,  to  some 
extent,  by  the  contest  from  which  it  had  recently 
emerged,  was  evidently  in  favor  of  freedom. 
Laws  had  been  lately  enacted  in  a  number  of 
States  under  which  slavery  in  them  must  inevita- 
bly expire  with  the  passing  generation.  To  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty,  was  one  of  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  Union  ;  and  it  would  be  a 
shameful  imputation  upon  the  character  of  its  au- 
thors to  assert,  that  this  freedom  was  intended  to 
be  restricted  to  persons  of  one  complexion.  The 
provision  included  in  the  ordinance  of  1787  was 
unquestionably  designed  to  apply  not  only  to  the 
N.  W.  of  the  Ohio,  but  to  all  territory  to  be  sub- 
sequently acquired  by  the  United  States.  And 
could  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  have  been 
foreseen,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  freedom  to  that  territory. 
This  ordinance,  we  observe,  was  adopted  at  the 
time  the  convention  was  engaged  in  framing  the 
federal  constitution,  and  was  confirmed  by  the 
first  Congress  under  it.  By  this  ordinance,  if  its 
principles  had  been  duly  maintained,  slavery 
must  have  remained  forever  limited  to  the  States 
in  which  it  was  then  planted. 

The  concession  relative  to  the  migration  or  im- 
portation of  persons,  usually  construed  as  referring 
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to  the  African  slave  trade,  was  expressly  limited 
to  the  States  then  existing.  This  article  was  ad- 
mitted for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  adhesion  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  It  seems  to  have  been 
thought  more  eligible  to  secure  to  Congress  the 
power  of  abolishing  that  odious  traffic,  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  than  to  incur  the  risk  of  its  in- 
definfte  continuance. 

The  provision  respecting  the  recovery  of  fugi- 
tives from  labor,  we  observe  applies  to  those  es- 
caping from  the  States :  and  if  intended  to  apply 
to  fugitive  slaves,  was  plainly  confined  to  slavery 
in  the  States,  not  the  territories  of  the  Union. 

The  concessions  made  by  the  free  States,  in 
favor  of  slavery,  have  all  been  exacted  and  sub- 
mitted to,  while  the  slave-holding  interest  has 
been  encroaching,  whenever  an  opportunity  has 
been  offered.  One  slave  state  after  another,  with 
its  three-fifths  representation,  has  been  added-to 
the  Union.  The  treasury  of  the  nation  has  been 
drained  to  support  the  expense  of  wars  waged 
for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves.  Territory  has 
been  purchased  at  the  general  expense,  and  con- 
signed to  slavery.  But  of  all  the  measures  by 
which  a  disregard  to  the  original  principles  of 
our  Union  has  been  manifested,  it  is  questionable 
whether  anything  equal  to  this  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska bill  has  been  offered  to  the  humility  and 
forbearance  of  the  north.  From  what  we  have 
heretofore  experienced,  and  what  we  now  see 
looming  in  the  distance  we  have  reason  to  fear 
that  other  measures,  still  more  revolting,  will  fol- 
low in  the  train.  We  already  find  the  reopening 
of  the  slave  trade,  a  traffic  which  seems  to  have 
been  denounced  by  the  civilized  world,  vindica- 
ted not  merely  as  economical,  but  as  humane. 
And  however  revolting  to  humanity  that  traffic  is 
well  known  to  be,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that 
a  conscience  which  can  be  reconciled  to  the  in- 
ternal traffic  in  slaves,  by  which  thousands  of  the 
natives  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  are  annually 
transported  to  the  States  of  the  South,  will  readily 
find  an  excuse  for  the  transatlantic  traffic  j  espe- 
cially when  the  difference  between  the  prices  of 
an  African  and  a  native  slave  is  thrown  into  the 
scale. 

When  we  soberly  reflect  on  the  injustice 
which  has  been  meted  out  to  the  descendants  of 
the  African  race,  and  the  native  inhabitants  of  this 
favored  land,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that 
a  fearful  load  of  guilt  rests  upon  us,  and  well  may 
we  fear  that  the  passions  which  this  recent  mea- 
sure has  awakened  into  action,  may  be  productive 
of  consequences  not  easily  foreseen. 

In  relation  to  the  provision  in  the  act  of  1820, 
which  is  repealed  by  this  recent  enactment,  the 
North  American  of  the  29th  ult.,  a  paper  certainly 
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not  chargeable  with  violent  opposition  to  the  rights 
of  the  South,  contains  the  following  remarks : 

_ "  It  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  conventions  of  the 
kind  ever  made  in  relation  to  its  subject  matter  in 
which  this  section  of  the  Union  has  received  any 
valuable  consideration  for  the  many  concessions 
it  has  made,  and  yet  they  who  should  have  main- 
tained it  with  resolute  integrity  for  the  sake  of  the 
exemplary  honesty  and  firmness  with  which  faith 
has  been  kept  with  them  in  various  like  cases, 
have  forcibly  abrogated  and  annulled  it,  in  the 
face  of  the  declared  wishes,  and  even  the  earnest 
expostulation  of  the  people  of  the  free  States. 

We  need  not  say  that  conduct  of  this  character 
is  fitted  to  impair  the  obligation  of  all  compromises 
similar  to  that  which  has  just  been  destroyed  with 
so  marked  a  disregard  for  the  sentiments  and  will 
of  one-half  the  people  of  the  country.  They,  at 
least,  whose  principles  and  confidence  have  been 
so  grossly  outraged  by  the  act,  cannot  surely  be, 
with  any  grace,  required  to  observe  very  strictly 
engagements  made  with  those  who  have  exhibit- 
ed a  readiness,  whenever  they  have  the  power,  to 
break  all  that  they  are  not  interested  to  preserve. 
But  this  is  not  the  worst  effect  of  the  treachery 
which  has  been  lately  practised.  It  strikes  at  the 
very  vitals  of  the  national  Union.  It  has  evidently 
aroused  already  in  this  quarter  a  spirit  of  resis- 
tance to  that  species  of  sectional  usurpation  and 
violence  which  cannot  be  persisted  in  without 
producing  a  conflict  of  opinion,  interest  and  pow- 
er, which,  if  commenced,  will  inevitably  terminate 
only  with  a  dissolution  of  the  confederacy.  Af- 
fairs have  reached  a  point  at  which  it  is  impera- 
tively incumbent  on  the  North  to  unite  for  defence, 
and  take  a  determined  stand  against  that  reckless 
and  audacious  purpose  of  domination  over  it, 
which  neither  law,  nature,  nor  humanity  is  able 
to  restrain.  We  would  not  be  understood  as  ad- 
vising to  resort  to  any  illegal  and  violent  mode  of 
redressing  grievances  past  or  wrongs  to  come. 
Nor  can  any  one  deprecate  more  devoutly  than  we 
do  the  occurrence  of  any  occasion  which  might 
lead  to  a  separation  of  those  political  relations 
which  have,  for  a  long  period  and  with  so  much 
mutual  advantage,  bound  the  States  together.  But 
we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  unmistakable 
signs  which  indicate  that,  unless  wiser  and  purer 
and  more  conservative  counsels  direct  the  govern- 
ment hereafter,  infinite  trouble,  if  not  the  worst 
of  calamities  that  could  befal  the  republic,  is  cer- 
tainly in  store  for  us." 

By  a  letter  from  Liverpool,  dated  the  12th  ult., 
we  are  informed  that  Richard  Allen,  of  Water- 
ford,  Ireland,  has  been  liberated  to  pay  a  religious 
visit  to  some  parts  of  this  country ;  particularly  to 
Friends  in  Canada.  Samuel  Bewley,  of  Dublin,  was 
expected  to  be  his  companion.  The  expected  time 
of  embarkation  was  the  20th  ult. 

Our  beloved  friends,  Eli  and  Sybil  Jones,  were 
expected  to  return  to  their  native  land  in  the  same 
steamer. 

Married,— On  Fifth  day  the  25th  of  Fifth  month, 
at  Friends'  Meeting  house,  Ledyard,  Cayuga  co., 
N.  York,  Abraham  Taber,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
to  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Augustus  and  Phebe 
Jane  Howland,  of  Ledyard. 
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Died,— On  the  17th  ult.,  in  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  at 
the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Samuel  Weeden, 
in  the  85th  year  of  her  age,  Catharine  Weeden, 
widow  of  the  late  Peleg  Weeden,  a  member  of 
Butternuts  Monthly  Meeting. 

 On  the  8th  of  Fourth  month  last,  in  the 

19th  year  of  her  age,  Eliza  C.  Wells,  daughter  of 
Russell  and  Eliza  C.  Wells,  members  of  Adrian 
Monthly  Meeting,  Michigan.  After  great  conflict 
of  spirit  she  was  mercifully  enabled  to  adopt  the 
language,  0  death,  where  is  thy  sting ;  0  grave, 
where  is  thy  victory  ? 

 at  his  residence,  near  Parkersville,  Chester 

county,  Pa.,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  Fourth 
month,  Jacob  Baily,  an  esteemed  member  of 
Kennet  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in  the  79th 
ear  of  his  age.  For  some  days  before  his  death, 
e  seemed  impressed  with  the  belief  that  his  close 
was  drawing  near,  and  said  to  one  of  his  family, 
"My  end  must  be  drawing  very  near,  I  am  sensi- 
ble of  it."  He  then  conversed  very  calmly  for  a 
time,  and  remarked,  "  I  have  always  been  a  full 
believer  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion." 
He  appeared  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  fill  up  his 
measure  of  bodily  suffering,  his  mind  being  stay- 
ed and  collected  in  the  prospect  of  a  heavenly  in- 
heritance. He  suffered  much  from  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  at  one  time,  when  feeling  some- 
what relieved  from  it,  he  solemnly  uttered  this 
brief  testimony, — "  Verily,  verily,  there  is  a  re- 
ward for  the  righteous  ■  verily  he  is  a  God  that 
judgeth  in  the  earth."  And  again,  when  suffering 
from  the  same  cause,  he  said,  "  Oh  !  that  I  could 
flee  away  and  be  at  rest.'-"  To  him  death  appeared  to 
have  no  terrors,  but  rather  to  be  as  a  door  opening 
to  heavenly  rest.  Retaining  his  faculties  clear  to 
the  last,  he  passed  quietly  away  as  one  falling 
asleep.  His  redeemed  spirit,  joining,  we  humbly 
believe,  that  innumerable  multitude,  which  John 
the  Divine  saw,  and  of  whom  it  is  recorded,  "  For 
the  Lamb,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne, 
shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living 
fountains  of  waters,  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes." 

—  On  the  13th  of  last  month,  in  the  60th  year 
of  her  age.  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  H.  Terrell,  a 
useful  and  beloved  member  of  Shortcreek  Month- 
ly Meeting,  Ohio.  She  was  firmly  attached  to  the 
principles,  and  concerned  to  support  the  testi- 
monies of  our  religious  society,  and  being  clothed 
with  that  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil,  and  pos- 
sessing in  no  common  degree  the  amiable  and  en- 
dearing qualities  which  win  affection  and  regard, 
she  was  much  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  rela- 
tives and  friends. 

From  the  commencement  of  her  illness  she  was 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  would  terminate 
in  death,  and  was  early  concerned  that  every  debt 
of  duty  to  her  family  and  friends  should  be  dis- 
charged, not  only  imparting  counsel  to  those 
around  lu-r,  but  also  dictating  several  letters  of  re- 
ligious admonition  to  the  absent. 

She  frequently  expressed  her  thankfulness,  say- 
ing, her  heavenly  Father  had  dealt  mercifully  with 
her,  her  bodily  suffering  not  being  great,  and  her 
njiiul  enjoying  sweet  peace,"  adding,  "  I  see  not 
the  shadow  ofa  cloud  between  me  and  my  Saviour." 
Her  heart  overflowed  with  love,  love  to  God,  and 
love  to  the  whole  human  race. 

Her  feelings  were  drawn  forth  in  sympathy  for 


the  suffering  slave,  and  she  repeatedly  referred  to 
the  exercise  she  had  passed  through  in  regard  to 
using  the  products  of  unrequited  labor.  At  one 
time  she  observed  to  her  husband,  "  Should  I  be 
raised  from  this  sick  bed,  if  thou  art  willing,  we 
will  withdraw  as  far  as  practicable  from  all  parti- 
cipation in  this  guilt,  and  let  such  articles  as  are 
required  for  me  at  this  time  be  free  from  the  stain 
of  slavery."  . 

 on  the  18th  of  Fourth  month,  at  his  resi- 
dence near  Richmond,  Wayne  co.,  Ind.,  Samuel 
Nicholson,  aged  about  44  years,  an  exemplary 
member  of  Chester  (Ind.)  Monthly  Meeting.  The 
fruits  of  a  uniformly  humble  and  circumspect 
course  of  life,  were  well  attested  by  the  tranquil 
and  peaceful  manner  in  which  he  was,  in  firm  re- 
liance upon  the  mercies  of  his  blessed  Redeemer, 
permitted  to  pass  from  the  fluctuating  scenes  of 
time  to  never  ending  eternity.  And  although  the 
severing  of  the  tender  ties  of  affection,  which 
bound  him  to  a  large  circle  of  endeared  relatives 
and  friends,  was  affecting  indeed,  yet,  these  afflic- 
tions were  greatly  alleviated  by  a  well  grounded 
assurance  that  his  gentle  and  sanctified  spirit  has 
in  mercy  been  transferred  to  the  "  realms  of 
bliss." 

"  Heaven  lends  us  friends  to  bless  the  present  scene, 
Resumes  them,  to  prepare  us  for  the  next." 

 suddenly,  on  the  20th  ult.,  at  his  residence 

in  Wilmington,  Del.,  Thomas  Stapler,  a  member 
of  Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  63d  year 
of  his  age. 


INDIAN  CIVILIZATION. 

The  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, for  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  natives  are 
desirous  of  engaging  the  services  of  a  Friend  and 
his  wife  to  aid  in  conducting  the  Farm  and  family 
at  the  Boarding  School  at  Tunessassah. 

Also,  a  suitable  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the 
School.    Application  may  be  made  to 

Joseph  Elkinton,  377  South  2d  St., 
Thomas  Evans,  180  Arch  St. 
Philada.  5th  mo.  3,  1854. 


PHONOGRAPHY. 

A  pamphlet  has  recently  been  issued  in  this 
city,  including  a  number  of  documents  in  rela- 
tion to  this  interesting  subject. 

This  system  is  founded  on  rational  principles. 
Language  necessarily  consists  of  a  definite  num- 
ber of  distinct  articulate  sounds.  If  we  adopt  a 
separate  character  for  each  separate  sound  in  the 
language,  we  have,  of  course,  the  means  of  ex- 
hibiting to  the  eye,  what  we  may  call  a  picture 
of  all  the  sounds  which  the  voice  presents  to  the 
car.  This  is  exactly  what  writing  has  been  de- 
signed to  accomplish,  from  the  days  of  Cadmus, 
who  is  reported  to  be  the  first  who  taught  man- 
kind to  paint  the  thoughts  and  catch  the  flying 
sound,  to  the  time  of  Isaac  Pitman,  the  author 
of  the  present  system  of  phonography.  That  the 
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purpose  of  writing  is  but  imperfectly  answered 
by  any  system  hitherto  brought  into  common 
use,  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  reflects  up- 
on the  various  methods  often  adopted  to  repre- 
sent similar  sounds,  and  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  same  words  are  pronounced  by  differ- 
ent readers,  as  well  as  the  incongruous  sounds 
often  assigned  to  the  same  combination  of  letters. 
This  imperfection  can  scarcely  fail  to  attend  any 
system  of  writing  in  which  the  number  of  char- 
acters is  less  than  the  number  of  distinct,  arti- 
culate sounds. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago,  Dr.  Thornton,  after- 
wards superintendent  of  the  patent  office  at 
Washington,  published  in  the  transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  an  essay  on  a 
universal  alphabet,  in  which  he  proposed  to  in- 
troduce one,  and  only  one,  character  for  each 
separate  articulate  sound.    In  the  course  of  this 
essay,  he  remarks  that  the  difference  between 
the  bad  and  the  correct  speller,  on  the  existing 
systems,  is  that  the  former  exhibits  his  own 
blunders,  and  the  latter  the  blunders  of  every 
body  else.    Upon  the  plan  which  he  offered  to 
public  acceptance,  he  thought  that  no  variety  of 
spelling  could  arise  among  those  who  used  the 
same  pronunciation.    But  neither  this  nor  any 
other  scheme,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  prior  to 
our  own  days,  combined  or  attempted  to  combine, 
with  this  indispensable  characteristic  of  a  per- 
fect alphabet,  such  simplicity  in  the  form  of 
the  characters  used,  as  to  enable  a  writer  of  ordi- 
nary intellect,  to  put  down  upon  paper  the 
words  as  they  flowed  from  the  lips  of  a  speaker, 
at  the  usual  speed.     This,  the  phonography  of 
Pitman  appears  to  accomplish. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  pamphlet  al- 
luded to,  may  give  to  our  readers  some  idea  of 
the  system,  and  of  its  importance. 

This  system,  an  invention  of  Isaac  Pitman,  of 
Bath,  England,  was  published  in  its  first  imper- 
fect form  in  1837,  but  has  since  received  many 
improvements  ;  and,  as  at  present  written,  may 
be  dated  from  the  year  1845.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  about  ten  years  prominently  before  the  pub- 
lic. Its  spread  and  adoption  since  that  time  as 
a  method  of  writing  and  reporting,  have  been 
remarkable.  Several  hundred  thousand  text 
books  explanatory  of  the  system  have  been  sold 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ;  and  the 
number  of  practical  phonographers  is  known  to 
be  very  considerable.  As  a  system  of  verbatim 
reporting,  it  is  rapidly  superseding  all  rivalry. 
But  it  is  not  for  reporters  alone,  that  phonogra- 


phy is  adapted.  Thousands  use  it  who  never 
pretend  or  aim  to  be  reporters.  They  employ  it 
simply  as  a  labor-saving  instrument.  Finding  it 
entirely  legible,  they  use  it  in  every  case  where 
what  they  write  is  designed  for  their  own  use,  or 
the  eye  of  a  fellow-phonographer.  Probably  a 
mail  never  passes  in  our  country  or  in  Great 
Britain,  that  does  not  carry  phonographic  letters 
of  business  or  friendship.  Some,  who  are  clerks, 
use  it  as  amanuenses,  taking  down  from  the  dic- 
tation of  their  superior,  letters  which  they  re- 
write in  long-hand,  for  his  signature.  Some,  who 
are  students,  use  it  in  recording  the  words  of 
instruction  which  fall  from  their  preceptors ;  to 
be  afterwards  more  carefully  reflected  on  and 
read  at  leisure.  Some,  who  are  lawyers,  or  em- 
ployed by  lawyers,  use  it  in  preparing  legal  do- 
cuments, to  be  transcribed  into  long-hand  ;  or  in 
recording  evidence  verbatim  as  it  falls  from  the 
witness.  Some  who  are  editors,  write  in  phono- 
graphy for  their  paper ;  and  others,  who  are 
printers,  set  up  type  therefrom. 

A  perfect  alphabet  of  the  English  language 
would  contain  thirty-nine  signs.  It  is  such  an 
alphabet  which  is  adopted  in  phonography ;  and 
to  its  use  is  due,  almost  exclusively,  the  legibili- 
ty and  ease  of  acquisition,  by  which  it  is  so  re- 
markably contrasted  with  all  other  systems  of 
short-hand.  In  writing  phonography,  we  simp- 
ly write  the  sounds  heard  in  pronounciation ; 
without  reference  to  the  conventional  arrange- 
ment of  letters,  by  which  in  ordinary  writing 
custom  requires  that  words  should  be  represent- 
ed. By  the  enlargement  of  the  alphabet  this 
becomes  possible ;  and  the  successful  result  ex- 
hibits a  fresh  proof  of  the  importance  of  conform- 
ing practice  to  theory. 

With  regard  to  the  swiftness  with  which  pho- 
nography is  written,  there  can  be  no  dispute.  It 
suffices  to  compare  the  conciseness  of  phonogra- 
phy with  long-hand  (or  any  other)  writing, 
to  be  convinced  of  the  immeasurable  superi- 
ority which  the  former  must  give  in  point  of  ra- 
pidity. The  average  rate  of  public  speaking  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  words  a  minute ; 
yet  there  are  phonographers,  who  can  write  as 
many  as  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  perhaps 
more.  In  fact,  it  is  only  by  this  system,  that 
satisfactory  verbatim  reports  are  possible.  But, 
putting  out  of  view  those  who  are  skilled  as  re- 
porters, and  referring  to  those  who  adopt  phono- 
graphy only  in  correspondence,  or  for  private 
purposes,  there  are  few  of  moderate  skill  who 
cannot  write  it  from  three  to  five  times  as  rapid- 
ly as  long-hand. 

It  is  proper  to  refer  to  the  importance  of  pho- 
nography, in  contributing  to  the  correctness  and 
distinctness  of  the  pupil's  enunciation.  Experi- 
ence had  shown,  before  the  invention  of  Phono- 
graphy, that  an  important  aid  to  elocutionary 
studies,  was  to  practice  the  pupil  in  what  is  term- 
ed the  Elements ; — that  is,  the  sounds  of  the 
language.  Distinctness  in  uttering  the  elements, 
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promotes  distinctness  in  uttering  words  made  up 
of  those  elements.  Now,  the  phonographic  al- 
phabet, as  we  have  explained,  is  made  up  of  these 
elementary  sounds;  and  the  young  phonographer, 
while  he  studies  it  for  a  different  purpose,  is  in 
fact  taking  a  most  valuable  lesson  in  elocution. 
But  further,  phonographic  writing  indicates  ex- 
actly the  pronunciation  of  the  writer.  It  is,  as 
it  were,  a  daguerreotype  of  his  speech.  A  teacher, 
in  correcting  a  phonographic  exercise,  has  thus 
an  important  opportunity  of  correcting  errors  of 
pronunciation.  It  is  beyond  doubt,  therefore,  if 
the  teacher  himself  be  competent,  that  school 
instruction  in  phonography,  would  insure  gen- 
eral correctness  and  uniformity  of  pronunciation; 
and  save  the  necessity  of  any  special  attention  to 
the  subject,  such  as  is  now  given. 

Copies  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  had  at  the 
Chamber  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Athenaeum 
Building,  South  Sixth  street,  Shepherd  Holman, 
No.  1,  North  Eleventh  street,  teacher,  Henderson 
&  Co.,  Fifth  and  Arch  streets. 


Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends. 

This  Asociation  was  reorganized  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1852,  since  which  time  it 
has  pursued  the  objects  in  view,  meeting  month- 
ly, except  during  midsummer.  Its  publications 
during  this  time  have  been  as  follows : — 

Prayer — Its  Nature  and  Importance. 

First-Day  School  Assistant. 

Fictitious  Reading. 

Awful  Consequences  of  Delay. 

Self  Examination. 

Christianity  an  Internal  and  Practical  Princi- 
ple. 

Holy  Scriptures  and  Observance  of  the  First 
Day  of  the  Week. 

Thoughts  on  the  Importance  of  Religion. 

Thoughts  on  the  Right  Employment  of  Time. 

An  Address  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Subject  of  Ardent  Spirits. 

Remarks  on  Trouble  of  our  own  Making. 

Capital  Punishment. 

A  lively  interest  has  also  been  felt  in  the  pre- 
paration of  Tracts  particularly  adapted  to  arrest 
the  attention,  and  suited  to  the  comprehension 
of  children,  and  the  following  have  been  pub- 
lished, viz  : — 

The  Four  Pistareens. 
My  First  Lie. 

This  Little  Hand  Never  Struck  Me. 
The  Soldier. 

Joseph  Ilarveyand  Ruth  Middleton. 

Kxplosion  of  a  Uomb-Shell. 

A  quantity  of  these  little  juvenile  tracts  have 
been  put  up  in  packages  containing  three  of 
each  sort,  and  are  for  sale  at  eight  cents  per 
-re  w  ith  covers,  or  six  cents  without  covers, 
and  may  be  had  in  the  Book  Room  of  the  Meet- 


ing House,  Orchard  Street,  with  the  other 
Tracts. 

Purchases  have  also  been  made  from  various 
sources  of  about  Thirteen  Thousand  Tracts,  and 
the  whole  number  printed  and  purchased  is 
about  Fifty  Thousand. 

Our  receipts  have  not  been  as  large  as  would 
be  desirable,  and  it  is  hoped  that  increased  in- 
terest may  be  manifested  by  Friends  in  our  pro- 
ceedings during  the  coming  year,  and  ample 
means  furnished  for  more  extended  usefulness. 

We  would  also  encourage  Friends  in  the  va- 
rious sections  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  fo  form 
Auxiliary  Associations,  or  where  their  situations 
are  too  much  scattered,  at  least  to  make  contri- 
butions, the  value  of  which  will  be  returned  to 
them  in  such  tracts  as  they  may  designate, 
charged  at  cost. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Association, 
Rob't.  Lindley  Murray,  Clerk. 

New  York,  5th  mo.  11th,  1854. 


THE  WAR  IN  THE  EAST. 

"  Have  you  ever  thought  seriously  of  war  ?  Do 
you  understand  what  it  means,  and  perceive  all 
it  involves  ?  The  question  may  be  fairly  asked 
of  a  generation  at  peace  for  thirty-nine  years. 
Your  fathers  knew  something  of  its  horrors  and 
sacrifices,  and  the  recollections  of  these  are  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  advanced  in  life  among 
you.  And  if  you  knew  but  half  of  what  they 
know,  of  war  and  its  effects,  your  feelings  would 
undergo  a  considerable  diminution  of  satisfaction, 
for  they  would  tell  you  that  they  never  yet  knew 
a  war,  but  the  voice  that  was  heard  the  loudest 
in  that  war,  was  not  the  shout  of  armies  in  bat- 
tle, or  the  song  of  a  nation's  victory  and  glory, 
but  the  same  voice  that  was  once  heard  in  Rama, 
'a  voice  of  lamentation,  and  weeping,  and  great 
mourning,  the  voice  of  the  mother-country  'weep- 
ing over  her  children,'  and  *  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted, because  they  were  not.' 

"  As  a  Christian  Minister,  let  me  suggest  a 
few  of  the  necessary  incidents  of  war,  which  lead 
to  these  painful  results  :  and  I  do  this  the  rather, 
because  it  would  seem  that  the  present  occasion 
is  one  in  which  we  are  peculiarly  tempted  to  over- 
look them,  owing  to  a  general  impression  of  the 
righteousness  of  our  cause,  and  to  the  present 
popularity  of  the  enterprize  in  consequence  of 
that  impression.  No  better  season  than  the  pre- 
sent could  be  found,  for  offering  a  few  considera- 
tions upon  the  evils  of  a  state  of  war.  Should  it 
prove  obstinate  and  serious,  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
that  a  change  will  one  day  occur  in  the  public 
opinion  respecting  it.  When  men  find  out  its 
disastrous  character,  and  the  drain  it  inflicts  upon 
our  resources,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will 
regard  it  with  gloomier  eyes.  Such  a  period, 
should  it  come,  would  rather  be  a  time  for  sym- 
pathy than  for  warning,  therefore  I  would  avail 
myself  of  the  present  opportunity. 
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"  May  it  please  Almighty  God  to  incline  the 
hearts  of  both  contending  Powers,  and  indeed 
the  hearts  of  all  European  nations  and  their 
rulers,  to  consider  earnestly  how  much  their  own 
best  interests  are  involved  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  And  when  I  say  their  'best'  interests, 
brethren,  I  use  the  word  advisedly.  I  refer  not 
merely  to  social  interests,  or  to  political  or  com- 
mercial ones,  for  I  believe  that  the  best,  the  high- 
est, the  eternal  interests  of  mankind  are  jeopar- 
died,  whenever  contending  armies  '  cry  Havoc," 
and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.' 

"  I.  One  well  known  evil  connected  with  a 
state  of  war,  is  injury  to  commerce.  This  evil  is 
one  which  usually  falls  more  heavily  upon  a  great 
trading  nation  like  England,  than  upon  some 
neighboring  countries.  Now,  at  first  sight,  it 
may  not  appear,  how  the  diminution  of  the  na- 
tional commerce  occasions  any  diminution  of  the 
national  morality,  or  affects  the  spiritual  well-be- 
ing of  the  people.  Yet  there  is  a  connexion  be- 
tween these  things,  though  it  is  too  commonly 
overlooked.  For  the  depression  of  commerce  is 
indissolubly  linked  to  a  diminution  of  the  labor 
engaged  in  that  commerce,  and  the  diminution  of 
labor  is  nothing  less  than  the  cutting  off  the  earn- 
ings of  the  working  classes  :  so  that  the  very  first 
to  suffer  injury  from  war  are  the  poor.  And  not 
only  does  this  occur  by  a  reduction  of  their  earn- 
ings, but  their  poverty  is  made  more  pinching  by 
the  equally  inevitable  rise  in  prices  :  and  I  need 
not  do  more  than  remind  you,  brethren,  of  the 
close  connexion  which  experience  has  shown  to 
exist,  between  poverty  and  vice,  to  raise  within 
your  minds  a  feeling  of  anxiety  as  to  the  unhap- 
py effects  which  the  present  war  may  thus  pro- 
duce. Let  the  poor  man  then  remember,  that  in 
a  state  of  war,  his  class  is  the  first  to  suffer,  and 
to  suffer  bitterly  ;  and  let  the  rich  remember,  that 
when  the  poor  suffer,  they  will  suffer  too,  from 
the  misery,  the  discontent  the  murmuring  and 
despondency,  the  immorality  and  crime,  which 
are  the  common  result,  even  to  a  well  ordered 
people,  when  they  are  seriously  straitened  for  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

"II.  But,  secondly — 

"  Let  me  allude  to  another  evil,  of  which  war 
is  always  the  parent, — a  moral  evil,  so  vast  in 
its  magnitude,  that  nothing  but  the  most  rigid 
proof  of  the  righteousness  of  a  war  can  ever  justi- 
fy its  introduction;  and  even  this  plea  has  not 
always  availed  to  reconcile  conscientious  minds 
to  its  adoption.  I  allude  to  the  violence  which 
war  does  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  For  be  it  ever  so  righteous/1 
ever  so  justifiable,  ever  so  necessary,  a  declaration 
of  war  is  nothing  less  that  a  declaration  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  it,  that  they 
are  prepared  for  the  time  to  disregard  the  most 
solemn  precepts  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  either  our  statesmen  or  our 
warriors  can  conceal  from  themselves,  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  evils  connected  with 
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war.  Love  to  enemies — patience  under  injuries 
— truth  towards  all  men — kindness  to  the  feeble 
— and  the  golden  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  we 
would  they  should  do  unto  us, —  these  most  holy 
precepts  of  our  faith,  in  which  as  Churchmen  we 
were  trained  by  our  Catechism,  which  taught  us 
that  our  duty  to  our  neighbor  is  to  love  him  as 
ourselves, — all  these  are  set  aside  of  necessity 
when  swords  are  drawn  to  shed  the  blood  of  His 
creatures,  '  who  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.'  Whenever  battle-fields 
are  purpled  with  streams  from  that  common 
fountain  of  human  life,  no  one  can  help  perceiv- 
ing, that,  however  sound  the  arguments  may  be 
on  which  such  hostilities  are  founded,  (though 
one  of  the  parties  must  be  in  the  wrong,)  the  act 
is  one  which  does  violence  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  and  that  its  doers  are  shutting  their  ears 
for  the  time  to  the  voice  of  their  Redeemer — 
'  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by  them 
of  old  time — An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not 
evil,  but  whosoever  smiteth  thee  on  tby  right 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.' 

"  Brethren,  I  do  not  say  that  such  interfer- 
ence with  the  letter  of  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
may  not  sometimes  become  an  absolute  necessity;* 
I  raise  no  question  as  to  its  necessity  in  the  pre- 
sent case  ;  but  this  I  say,  that  such  a  necessity 
is  a  painful  thing  for  a  Christian  mind  to  con- 
template, because  it  teaches  that  the  influence  of 
Christ  on  human  councils  is  as  yet  greatly  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  world,  because  we  cannot  but 
fear  the  pernicious  effect  of  the  example  set  by 
so-called  Christian  nations  shedding  one  another's 
blood  in  battle,  and  because  it  urges  us  to  in- 
creased prayer  for  the  speedy  kingdom  of  Him, 
under  whose  mild  reign  it  is  foretold  that  '  men 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 
their  spears  into  pruning  hooks.  Nation  shall 
not  life  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more.'  Assuredly  it  is  the 
spirit  of  Infidelity  alone  which  could  point  in 
scorn  to  the  amiable  efforts  of  those  members  of 
the  Peace  Society,  who  (though  we  may  deem 
them  mistaken  in  their  doctrine  of  the  unlawful- 
ness of  war)  have  recently  given  the  world  a  proof 
that  their  principle  is,  at  any  rate,  something  bet- 
ter than  a  mere  idle  theory,  and  have  shown 
themselves  practically  anxious  to  put  it  to  the 
test.  Consistency  is  always  entitled  to  some  re- 
spect, especially  when  it  is  exercised  in  the  at- 
tempt to  uphold  great  and  acknowledged  Christian 
principles." — Ed.  Harston. 

•  If  by  these  observations,  the  author  merely  in- 
tended to  intimate  that  he  was  not  then  enquiring 
whether  war  could  in  my  case  be  justifiable  for  Chris- 
tians, but  pointing  out  its  inseparable  concomitants, 
the  sentiment  may  pass  without  animadversion.  The 
language,  however,  seems  to  admit  that  an  interfer- 
ference  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  may  some- 
times become  necessary.    Against  such  an  admission 
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A  MOUNTAIN  OF  DEBATE. 

The  Dundee  Advertiser,  speaking  of  Friday's 
debate  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  says,  "  In 
The  Times  it  extends  to  twenty-nine  columns,  or 
4,525  lines.  These,  if  extended  in  one  line, 
would  reach  upwards  of  1000  feet  in  length,  and 
the  270,000  types,  which  compose  this  enormous 
mass  of  speeches,  would,  if  placed  end  to  end, 
on  end,  reach  as  high  as  the  Himalayas.  And 
yet,  all  this  talk  was  uttered,  taken  in  short-hand, 
transcribed  into  long-hand,  put  into  type,  letter 
by  letter,  read,  corrected,  made  up  into  columns, 
arranged  into  pages,  and  printed,  between  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  sunrise  next  morn- 
ing.—  Times  for  the  7th  ult. 


HUMPHREY  CHETHAM. 

Humphrey  Chetham  was  born  in  1580,  and 
died  at  his  house  at  Clayton,  near  Manchester, 
aged  73.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
munificent  contributors  to  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  town  of  Manchester,  particularly  by  en- 
couraging education  and  industry.  He  is  de- 
scribed in  Fuller's  Worthies  of  England  as 
"  dealing  in  Manchester  commodities  sent  up  to 
London,  and  singularly  improving  himself  in 
piety  and  outward  prosperity.  He  was  a  diligent 
reader  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  works  of 
sound  divines,  and  was  respected  of  such  mini- 
sters as  he  accounted  truly  godly,  upright,  sober, 
discreet  and  sincere.  He  discharged  the  office  of 
High  Sheriff  for  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  out 
of  respect  to  his  character  every  gentleman  at 
the  assizes  did  wear  cloth  of  his  manufacture." 
In  his  lifetime  he  took  up  twenty-two  poor  boys 
to  be  educated  and  apprenticed  to  trades  so  as  to 
be  able  to  support  themselves  by  their  learning, 
skill  and  industry.  By  his  will  the  number  of 
scholars  was  raised  to  forty,  bequeathing  £7000 
for  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  the  profits  of  which 
were  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  his  newly- 
formed  charity.  The  children  were  all  to  be  of 
poor  but  honest  parents,  not  under  six  years  of 
age,  and  at  fourteen  they  were  to  be  apprenticed. 

He  bequeathed  also  £1000  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  a  library  for  the  use  of  all  who  desired 
to  improve  themselves  by  reading,  and  £100  for 
a  suitable  building  for  the  library.  For  the  aug- 
mentation of  such  library  he  left  the  residue  of 
his  personal  estate,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
j£2,000.    The  value  of  this  property  is  now  so 


the  editor  of  the  Review  would  enter  his  decided  and 
unhesitating  protest.  If  we  believe,  as  every  true 
Christian  must,  that  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  are  of 
Divine  origin,  and  of  universal  obligation,  it  would  be 
an  impeachment  of  the  power  or  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator,  to  maintain  that  the  moral  government  of  the 
world  had  been  left  unprovided  with  means  to  obviate 
the  necessity,  in  any  possible  emergency,  of  violating 
those  precepts. — Ed.) 


much  increased  as  to  be  sufficient  to  educate, 
maintain,  and  clothe  100  poor  boys.  The  library 
then  begun  amounts  at  the  present  to  23,000 
volumes  of  the  best  works.  One  of  the  present 
day,  who  has  benefitted  through  Chetham's 
charity  and  prospered  in  business,  has,  out  of 
gratitude  for  the  advantages  of  an  education  re- 
ceived at  this  school,  erected  a  costly  statue  to 
his  memory  in  the  Cathedral  of  Manchester. 

Whilst  honoring  the  feeling  of  gratitude  in 
what  form  soever  it  is  manifested,  we  presume  to 
query  if  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  benevo- 
lent man  who  has  been  in  his  grave  just  two  cen- 
turies, might  not  have  been  more  appropriately 
applied  in  extending  the  charity  of  the  deceased 
philanthropist,  and  in  this  way  have  done  honor 
to  his  memory  with  advantage  to  the  living  ? 

J.  P. 


"The  Bible  in  My  Trunk." 

"  When  I  was  a  young  man,"  said  a  clergy- 
man, "  I  was  a  clerk  in  Boston.  Two  of  my 
room-mates  at  my  boarding-house  were  also 
clerks,  about  my  own  age,  which  was  eighteen. 
The  first  Sunday  morning,  during  the  three  or 
four  hours  that  elapsed  from  getting  up  till  bell- 
ringing  for  Church,  I  felt  a  secret  desire  to  get  a 
Bible,  which  my  mother  had  given  me,  out  of 
my  trunk,  and  read  in  it ;  for  I  had  been  so 
brought  up  by  my  parents,  as  to  regard  it  as  a 
duty  at  home  to  read  a  chapter  or  two  in  the 
Bible  every  Sunday.  I  was  now  very  anxious 
to  get  my  Bible  and  read,  but  I  was  afraid  to  do 
so  before  my  room-mates,  who  were  reading  some 
miscellaneous  books.  At  length  my  conscience 
got  the  mastery,  and  [  rose  up  and  went  to  my 
trunk.  I  had  half  raised  it,  when  the  thought 
occurred  to  me,  that  it  might  look  like  over- 
sanctity  and  Pharisaical,  so  I  shut  my  trunk, 
and  returned  to  the  window.  For  twenty  min- 
utes, I  was  miserably  ill  at  ease ;  I  felt  I  was 
doing  wrong.  I  started  a  second  time  for  my 
trunk,  and  had  my  hand  on  the  little  Bible,  when 
the  fear  of  being  laughed  at  conquered  the  bet- 
ter emotion,  and  I  again  dropped  the  top  of  the 
trunk.  As  I  turned  away  from  it,  one  of  my 
room-mates,  who  observed  my  irresolute  move- 
ments, said  laughingly — 

'  I  what's  the  matter  ?  You  seem  as  rest- 
less as  a  weathercock  !" 

"  I  replied  by  laughing  in  my  turn  ;  and  then, 
conceiving  the  truth  to  be  the  best,  frankly  told 
then  both  what  was  the  matter ! 

"  To  my  surprise  and  delight,  they  both  had 
Bibles  in  their  trunks,  and  both  were  secretly 
wishing  to  read  them,  but  were  a/raid  to  take 
them  out  lest  I  should  laugh  at  them. 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  let  us  agree  to  read  them 
every  Sunday,  and  we  shall  have  the  laugh  all 
on  the  one  side." 

"  To  this  there  was  a  hearty  response ;  and 
the  next  moment  the  three  Bibles  were  out:  and 
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I  assure  you,  we  all  felt  happier  all  that  day  for 
reading  in  them  that  morning. 

"  The  following  Sunday,  about  ten  o'clock, 
while  we  were  each  reading  our  chapters,  two 
of  our  fellow-boarders  from  another  room  came 
in.  When  they  saw  how  we  were  engaged,  they 
started  and  then  exclaimed — 

"  Bless  us  !  what  is  all  this  ?  A  Conventicle  ? 

"  In  reply,  I  smiling,  relating  to  them  exactly 
how  the  matter  stood ;  my  struggle  to  get  my 
Bible  from  my  trunk;  and  how  we  three,  ha- 
ving found  we  had  been  afraid  of  each  other 
without  a  cause,  had  now  agreed  to  read  every 
Sunday. 

"  Not  a  bad  idea,"  answered  one  of  them, — 
"  You  have  more  courage  than  I  have.  I  have 
a  Bible  too,  but  have  not  looked  into  it  since  I 
have  left  Boston  !  But  I'll  read  it  after  this, 
since  you've  broke  the  ice." 

"  The  other  then  asked  one  of  us  to  read 
aloud,  and  both  sat  and  quietly  listened  till  the 
bell  rung  for  Church. 

"  That  evening,  we  three  in  the  same  room, 
agreed  to  have  a  chapter  read  every  night  by  one 
or  the  other  of  us  at  nine  o'clock,  and  we  reli- 
giously adhered  to  our  purpose.  A  few  eve- 
nings after  this  resolution,  four  or  five  of  the 
boarders,  (for  there  were  sixteen  clerks  boarding 
in  the  house,  happened  to  be  in  our  room  talking 
when  the  nine  o'clock  bell  rang.  One  of  my 
room-mates,  looking  at  me  opened  the  Bible. — 
The  others  looked  inquiringly;  I  then  explained 
our  custom. 

"  We'll  all  stay  and  listen,"  they  said  almost 
unanimously. 

"  The  result  was,  that  without  an  exception, 
every  one  of  the  sixteen  clerks  spent  his  Sab- 
bath morning  in  reading  in  the  Bible ;  and  the 
moral  effect  upon  our  household  was  of  the  high- 
est character.  "  I  relate  this  incident,"  conclu- 
ded the  clergyman,  "  to  show  what  influence  one 
person,  even  . a  youth,  may  exert  for  evil  or  good. 
No  man  should  ever  be  afraid  to  do  his  duty.  A 
hundred  hearts  my  throb  to  act  right,  that  only 
await  a  leader.  I  forgot  to  add  that  we  were  all 
called  the  "Bible  Clerks!"  All  these  youths 
are  now  useful  and  Christian  men,  and  more  than 
one  is  laboring  in  the  ministry. — Banner  of  the 
Cross. 


Jacob's  army. 

A  queer  mode  of  defence  was  that  of  the  Pa- 
triarch, not  very  wise  or  Christian,  according  to 
the  views  now  prevalent  among  men  calling 
themselves  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Esau  in  his  wrath  had  come  out  "  with  four  hun- 
dred men ;"  a  pretty  formidable  host  for  that 
day ;  and  how  did  Jacob  purpose  to  meet  him  ? 
What  sort  of  an  army  did  he  put  in  array  against 
this  force  ?  His  army  consisted  of  u  two  hun- 
dred she-goats,  and  twenty  he  goats,  two  hundred 


ewes,  and  twenty  rams,  forty  kine,  and  ten  bulls, 
thirty  she-asses,  and  ten  foals."  A  cost  of  less 
than  $3000  of  our  money.  A  novel  army  that? 
a  strange  way  of  repulsing  an  enemy ;  but  what 
was  the  result  ?  "  Jacob  bowed  himself  to  the 
ground  seven  times  until  he  came  near  to  his 
brother;  and  Esau  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embrac- 
ed him,  and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him  ; 
and  they  wept." 

Here  was  a  real  triumph,  a  Christian  victory, 
that  turned  a  foe  into  a  friend.  What  a  pity 
that  those  Christians,  who  are  forever  poking 
about  to  find  in  the  few  good  men  of  that  rude 
and  barbarous  age,  examples  to  justify  war  under 
a  new  dispensation  of  peace,  could  not  cull  out 
such  facts  as  these  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  There  is  in  the  Old 
Testament  something  better  than  war. — Advo- 
cate of  Peace. 


ALCOHOL. 

There  walketh  a  Fiend  o'er  the  glad  green  earth, 

By  the  side  of  the  reaper,  Death  ; 
He  dazzles  alike  with  the  glow  of  mirth, 
Or  quenches  the  light  of  the  household  hearth, 

With  his  foul  and  withering  breath. 

He  stalketh  abroad  with  his  hydra  head, 

And  there  gathereth  in  his  train 
The  failing  foot  and  the  strong  man's  tread, 
The  restless  living — the  ghastly  dead, 

And  Misery,  Want,  and  Pain. 

He  nerves  the  arm  of  relentless  Hate 

With  his  goblet's  beaded  foam; 
He  lurks  in  the  halls  of  the  rich  and  great, 
In  the  beggar's  moan,  at  the  palace  gate — 

And  curses  the  poor  man's  home. 

He  barters  the  wealth  of  a  spotless  name, 

For  the  wine  cup's  subtle  glow; 
And  scathes  the  pinions  of  deathless  Fame, 
Till  they  droop  with  their  burden  of  guilt  and  shame, 

'Mid  its  dregs  of  sin  and  woe. 

And  there  seemeth  ever  a  sorrowing  wail, 

In  the  path  of  his  blighting  tread  ; 
And  childhood's  cheek  grows  wan  and  pale, 
And  its  heart  is  faint,  and  its  footsteps  fail, 

For  he  grudgeth  the  poor  their  bread. 

Grudgeth  the  poor  their  daily  bread, 

And  filleth  the  drunkard's  bowl 
With  Want  and  Woe — Remorse  and  Dread, 
With  a  nerveless  hand  and  a  falling  head, 

And  a  blight  on  his  deathless  soul. 

And  beauty  and  manhood — love  with  mirth, 

Still  turn  to  the  languishing  wine, 
But  the  blighted  house  and  the  darkened  hearth, 
And  the  tears  of  the  sorrowing  ones  of  earth, 

Lie  deep  in  its  gleam  and  shine. 

And  the  Fiend  still  watcheth  with  tiresome  will 

For  the  swift  and  the  wary  tread, 
For  he  knoweth  the  Wine,  with  his  subtle  skill, 
Shall  gather  alike  the  good  and  ill 

'Neath  the  crush  of  his  iron  tread. 

[Am.  Courier. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  steamship  Ameri- 
ca arrived  at  Boston  on  the  25th  ult.,  bringing 
Liverpool  dates  to  the  13th. 

Fuller  reports  of  the  bombardment  of  Odessa 
are  received  by  this  arrival.  The  lower  part  of 
the  city  was  fired  by  the  rockets,  and  continued 
burning  for  two  days.  The  bombardment  appears 
to  have  been  a  mere  destruction  of  vessels  and 
property,  without  accomplishing  any  important 
results. 

The  British  steamers  had  approached  Sebasto- 
pol  and  fired  a  few  bombs,  but  receiving  no  re- 
ply, had  sailed  to  the  Asiatic  and  European  coasts 
of  the  Black  sea,  leaving  only  a  few  ships  to  watch 
the  port  of  Sebastopol. 

Marshal  Paskiewitsch  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  Little  Wallachia  had  been  evacuated  solely 
for  strategic  reasons,  and  that  the  Russians  will 
soon  return  to  Krajova.  It  is  also  stated  that  Great 
Wallachia  will  not  be  evacuated. 

Lord  Raglan  with  15,000  English  troops  had  ar- 
rived at  Constantinople,  and  a  number  more 
would  soon  arrive.  An  equal  number  of  the  French 
troops  were  on  their  way. 

Twelve  Russian  trading  vessels  had  been  cap- 
tured off  Sebastopol.  A  new  and  extensive  levy 
of  troops  had  been  decreed  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Greek  insurgents  had  been  completely  de- 
feated at  every  point.  The  blockade  of  Greece  by 
the  allies  is  officially  announced.  Persia  has  de- 
clared against  Russia  and  demands  the  restitution 
of  her  captured  provinces. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  had  received  reinforcements 
and  had  sailed  on  the  1st  ult.  His  destination 
was  supposed  to  be  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The 
French  squadron  had  proceeded  up  the  Baltic  to 
join  the  English  fleet.  The  Norwegian  navy  was 
cruising  in  the  Swedish  waters. 

China. — Accounts  from  Hong  Kong  to  the  3d 
month  25th,  say  that  the  Imperial  forces  had  sus- 
tained a  defeat. 

Africa. — The  missionary  station  at  Ornisco,  on  I 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  has  been  set  on  (ire  j 
by  the  natives,  and  the  mission-house,  church  and  ] 
other  houses  consumed.  Two  females  perished  I 
in  the  flames. 

Havana  dates  to  the  22d  ult.,  have  been  receiv- 
ed. A  French  frigate  and  two  small  steamers,  and 
an  English  brig  of  war,  were  lying  at  the  port. 
Their  purpose  is  announced  to  be  the  protection 
of  the  authorities  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  eman- 
cipation. 

Mexico. — A  despatch  from  the  city  of  Mexico, 
dated  the  18th  ult,  announces  that  Santa  Anna 
made  a  triumphant  entry  into  that  city  on  the  lfith, 
and  ordained  three  clays  rejoicing  for  his  victory 
over  Alvarez.  The  accounts  received  here  are  of 
the  most  conflicting  character,  Santa  Anna  claim- 
ing to  have  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  re- 
volutionists, while  other  accounts  state  that  he  had 
entirely  failed  in  his  attack  on  Acapulco,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  a  groat 
number  of  his  men  and  a  large  amount  of  provi- 
sions, clothing,  &c. 

New  Granada. — Another  revolution  is  announc- 
ed as  having  broken  out  at  Bogota.  General  Melo 
had  captured  the  capital,  with  the  President  and 


other  chief  officers  of  the  government,  and  pro- 
claimed a  new  constitution.  A  government  force 
was  preparing  to  attack  him,  and  several  of  the 
provinces  were  arming  in  defence  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Nicaragua,  also,  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  in- 
surrection. Senor  Castellan  is  spoken  of  as  the 
principal  leader  of  the  insurgents.  San  Salvador 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  on  the 
night  of  Easter.  The  shock  lasted  about  fifty 
seconds,  yet  in  this  brief  space  the  whole  city  was 
levelled  to  the  ground.  Upwards  of  four  millions 
worth  of  property  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed, 
and  about  two  hundred  persons  are  supposed  to 
have  perished. 

California. — By  the  arrival,  at  New  York,  of 
the  steamer  North  Star,  on  the  24th,  and  the  Illi- 
nois, on  the  25th,  California  dates  have  been  re- 
ceived to  the  1st  ult.  Col.  Fremont  came  passen- 
ger in  the  Northern  Light.  The  Mexican  Consul 
was  convicted  of  having  violated  the  neutrality 
laws  in  enlisting,  at  San  Francisco,  men  for  the 
Mexican  army,  but  was  recommended  to  mercy. 

Domestic — Congress. — In  Senate,  on  the  22d 
ult.,  a  letter  was  presented  from  Edward  Everett, 
announcing  his  resignation  as  Senator,  the  resig- 
nation to  take  effect  on  the  30th  inst.  Senator 
Smith  presented  the  resolutions  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Legislature  against  the  Nebraska  bill.  Senator 
Clayton  submitted  a  resolution  for  inquiring  into  the 
expediency  of  so  restricting  the  power  of  Ameri- 
can consuls  in  the  West  Indies  as  to  prevent  their 
issuing  sea  letters  to  vessels  likely  to  be  used  in 
the  slave  trade.    The  resolution  was  adopted. 

On  the  23d  a  resolution  was  passed  calling  on 
the  President  for  all  correspondence  on  the  slave 
trade  in  Cuba,  and  copies  of  any  late  decrees  of 
the  Government  of  the  island  connected  therewith. 
The  Indian  Appropriation  bill  was  discussed  and 
all  the  amendments  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  were  concurred  in.  On  the  2 4th  Senator 
Seward  presented  ten  remonstrances  against  the 
Nebraska  bill,  including  one  from  105  Methodist 
clergymen,  and  one  from  434  clergymen  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Senator  Benjamin  presented  the  resolutions  of 
the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  on  the  Africanization 
of  Cuba.  A  long  and  animated  discussion  ensued. 
The  resolution  was  then  referred. 

On  the  25th  a  resolution  was  passed  giving  a 
gold  medal  to  each  of  the  officers  of  the  English 
ship  Virago,  who  assisted  in  rescuing  Lieut.  Shain's 
party,  and  to  the  men  one  hundred  dollars  each. 
The  Nebraska  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed  by  a  vote  of  35  yeas  to  13  nays. 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  engaged  in 
the  consideration  of  the  Deficiency  bill  during  the 
24th,  25th,  and  26th.  No  session  was  held  on  the 
27th. 

The  city  of  Boston  was  thrown  into  commotion 
on  the  26th  ult.  by  the  arrest  of  a  black  man, 
claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave  from  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia. His  rescue  was  attempted  in  a  riotous 
man  nor,  and  a  man  who  was  endeavoring  to  pre- 
vent the  rescuers  from  entering  the  house  where  the 
alleged  fugitive  was  confined,  was  shot,  and  in- 
stantly expired.  The  final  issue  of  the  case  was 
not  known  when  our  paper  was  prepared  for  the 
press. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  HULL. 

Continued  from  page  595. 

My  father  built  a  fulling-mill,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish, me  with  employment,  and  with  a  view  of 
having  me  instructed  in  the  business,  engaged  a 
man  who  understood  it  ;  but  there  being  little 
opportunity  of  choice,  the  person  he  hired  was 
very  objectionable  in  point  of  morals,  and  I  was 
greatly  exposed  in  his  company.  He  was,  how- 
ever, soon  dismissed,  and  I  was  thrown  into 
other  company.  The  man  who  next  took  the 
mill,  had  an  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  my  la- 
bor, and  kept  me  very  closely  at  work,  early  and 
late,  to  which  I  quietly  submitted,  being  desirous 
to  learn  the  business.  His  unwillingness  to  per- 
mit my  attendance  at  week-day  meetings,  was 
the  only  difficulty  I  met  with  from  him. 

The  practice  of  employing  immoral  or  irreli- 
gious persons  in  families  where  there  are  young 
children,  is  often  attended  with  very  injurious 
consequences  to  their  tender  minds.  Parents  who 
are  desirous  of  training  up  their  offspring  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  should  exercise  great  care  as 
regards  those  they  employ.  I  well  remember 
the  corrupting  conversations  and  conduct  of  some 
who  were  engaged  in  my  father's  business,  when 
he  was  altogether  ignorant  of  what  was  passing. 
The  sons  of  farmers  who  are  left  to  labor  with 
the  workmen,  without  the  presence  of  their  pa- 
rents, are  in  a  particular  manner  exposed  to  con- 
tamination, many  of  that  class  being  of  the  low- 
est grade,  and  hardened  in  wickedness.  It  is 
no  less  important  that  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, suitable  teachers  should  be  sought  for. 
Greatly  have  the  children,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  suffered  from  the  want  of  this  care ;  too 
many  being  more  anxious  to  obtain  a  teacher  at 
a  low  rate,  than  to  get  one  of  good  character, 


whose  services  may  cost  a  little  more ;  and  hence 
some  persons,  who  would  rank  among  the  dregs 
of  mankind,  have  been  entrusted  with  the  over- 
sight and  tuition  of  tender  children.*  One  of  this 
description,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Brit- 
ish army,  was  employed  in  the  neighborhood 
where  I  lived,  and  from  him  I  derived  much  of 
my  small  share  of  school  learning. 

While  at  work  one  evening  in  the  cloth-mill, 
with  the  aforesaid  person,  word  was  sent  to  me, 
that  my  father  wished  me  to  come  to  the  house. 
I  immediately  went,  and  found  several  Friends 
there,  who  proposed  a  religious  opportunity  with 
the  family.  When  I  found  what  I  was  wanted 
for,  I  felt  disturbed  in  my  mind,  that  my  father 
should  call  me  from  my  work,  upon,  what  I  then 
thought,  such  a  trifling  occasion,  and  I  could 
scarcely  speak  pleasantly  to  the  Friends.  But 
soon  after  we  sat  down  together,  the  power  of 
Truth  spread  over  us,  and  the  Friends  were  en- 
abled to  speak  so  plainly  to  my  situation,  that 
my  spirit  was  broken  into  tenderness,  and  when 
I  left  the  house  tears  flowed  from  my  eyes,  Re- 
flecting on  the  solicitude  of  my  dear  father  for 
my  everlasting  welfare,  and  on  the  goodness  of 
the  Ancient  of  days,  in  that  he  did  not  leave  me 
in  the  hardened  state  of  mind  I  was  in,  when  I 
went  into  the  room,  my  heart  was  humbled;  and 
I  entered  into  solemn  covenant  with  the  Lord, 
that  if  he  would  pass  by  my  offences,  I  would  en- 
deavor to  be  mindful  of  his  favors  and  walk  more 
worthily.  At  another  time,  my  mother  reprov- 
ing me  for  levity,  I  replied  to  her  in  rather  un- 
handsome terms,  at  which  I  saw  she  was  grieved. 
This  affected  me  much,  so  that  I  wept  to  think 
how  thoughtless  I  was,  fearing  I  should  be  cast 
off  by  the  Almighty,  for  my  ingratitude  to  her 
who  had  done  so  much  for  me. 

From  the  time  of  the  aforementioned  oppor- 
tunity in  the  family,  the  work  of  religion  seemed 
to  take  root  in  my  mind.  I  could  not  take  the 
liberties  I  had  formerly  done  in  vain  and  idle 
conversation,  but  seriousness  covered  my  mind 
for  many  months,  and  I  was  glad  when  the  meet- 
ing day  came.  I  remembered  my  former  cove- 
nants, and  wept  in  secret  at  the  remembrance  of 

•The  condition  of  common  country  schools,  preced- 
ing and  during  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  was 
unquestionably  very  low.  Though  they  may  yet  ad- 
mit of  much  improvement,  they  have  certainly  risen 
greatly  in  their  general  character  since  that  time. 
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how  often  I  had  broken  them.    Frequently,  ! 
in  the  silent  hours  of  night,  when  all  nature  i 
seemed  slumbering,  I  sat  ruminating  on  my  sad  : 
situation,  thinking  no  poor  mortal  was  so  miser-  ; 
able  as  myself.    Yet  I  had  none  but  myself  to 
blame  for  it,  knowing  I  had  very  often  been  fa-  > 
vored  with  the  sweet  incomes  of  heavenly  love, 
which  [  had  slighted,  running  after  the  follies 
incident  to  youth.  At  other  seasons,  the  Beloved 
of  souls  was  pleased  to  renew  the  offers  of  his 
love  in  my  heart,  and  I  was  filled  with  joy  and 
rejoicing.    Thus  I  continued  through  the  time 
of  my  apprenticeship,  which  being  expired,  I 
undertook  the  management  of  the  business  my- 
self, diligently  attending  meetings,  sometimes 
walking  four  miles  over  the  mountain ;  and  I  was 
often  much  comforted  while  we  sat  together,  and 
could  return  to  my  employment  rejoicing. 

At  the  age  of  about  twenty  years,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Sarah  Hallock,  a  virtu- 
ous young  woman,  who  proved  to  be  a  valuable 
partner. 

For  nearly  two  years  after  our  marriage,  I  was 
greatly  tried  with  a  spirit  of  unbelief,  and  some- 
times was  near  giving  up  to  close  in  therewith, 
but  being  blessed  with  a  pious  wife,  she  proved  a 
true  help-mate,  to  me,  both  in  my  religious  pro- 
gress and  in  the  cares  of  life.  Few  men  have 
been  more  blessed  in  this  respect  than  I  was. 

In  the  year  1786, 1  began  to  keep  a  diary,  and 
although  it  is  written  in  much  simplicity,  yet  I 
feel  disposed  to  transcribe  some  parts  of  it,  to 
show  the  deep  exercises  and  conflicts  of  spirit  I 
passed  through.  I  was  often  impressed  with  a 
belief,  that  I  should  have  to  stand  forth  as  a  pub- 
lic advocate  for  the  cause  of  Truth,  and  at  times 
the  Sowings  of  Gospel  love  so  filled  my  heart, 
that  I  seemed  as  if  I  could  not  hold  my  peace ; 
yet  when  the  Divine  intimations  pointed  thereto 
in  our  religious  meetings,  I  withstood  them, 
which  brought  darkness  over  my  mind.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  taken  from  the  diary,  viz : 

1786,  third  month  16th.  This  day  I  have  en- 
tered my  twenty-second  year.  I  have  not  been 
duly  sensible  of  the  favors  of  the  Lord  to  me, 
and  at  times  a  fear  fills  my  mind,  that  if  he  should 
cut  the  thread  of  my  life,  and  number  me  with 
the  silent  dead,  I  should  not  be  admitted  among 
the  blessed.  Great  indeed  are  my  trials,  but  my 
faith  is  renewed,  that  the  grace  of  God  is  suffi- 
cient for  me.  May  I  love  the  Lord  more,  and  be 
thankful  for  the  least  of  all  his  manifold  favors. 

17th.  At  our  Monthly  Meeting,  the  advice 
given  by  a  ministering  Friend  to  those  under 
trial,  was,  that  they  should  patiently  wait  and 
quietly  hope.  0  that  I  may  be  one  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  do  so.  I  hope  the  time  will 
come,  when  I  shall  serve  the  Lord  with  all  my 
mind  and  all  my  strength,  and  not  fear  man. 
May  1  more  and  more  come  to  know  myself,  and 
how  to  conduct  before  the  Lord. 

Fifth  month  11th.  This  day  renewed  my  reso- 
lution to  serve  the  Lord  my  God.  But  what  are 


all  my  resolutions !  now  as  fresh  and  lively  as 
the  flower  in  the  field ;  to-morrow,  withered  and 
faded  away !  Thus  it  has  been  with  me  for  years ; 
at  times  filled  with  heavenly  love,  then  poor,  ah, 
poor  indeed,  even  when  my  desires  have  been  to 
do  right.  Art  thou,  0  my  soul,  serving  a  hard 
master  ?  No,  this  state  of  poverty  is  the  result 
of  my  disobedience.  I  have  partaken  of  too  many 
mercies  to  think  the  Lord  is  a  hard  master.  He 
is  a  God  full  of  compassion. 

24th.  When  attending  our  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Westbury,  on  Long  Island,  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  home,  1  heard  of  a  melancholy  acci- 
dent which  had  occurred  in  our  neighborhood, 
by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  killing  a  Friend 
and  injuring  other  persons.  The  remembrance 
of  my  dear  wife  and  child,  and  the  reflections  on 
this  sad  event,  raised  fervent  desires,  that  I  and 
my  family  may  so  live  as  not  to  fear  death.  0, 
Lord  God  Almighty,  I  pray  thee,  in  the  riches 
of  thy  mercy,  lay  thy  hand  upon  me,  for  I  have 
need  of  thy  help ;  without  thee  I  can  do  nothing. 
I  long  to  be  in  thy  hand,  that  I  may  serve  and 
worship  thee  acceptably. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  I  penned  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  the  exact  date  I  cannot  now 
give,  it  being  mislaid. 

Of  late  I  have  suffered  much,  for  not  giving 
up  publicly  to  advocate  the  the  cause  of  Truth. 
It  was  the  cross  I  stumbled  at,  reasoning  myself 
into  the  conclusion  that  I  was  the  least  qualified 
of  any  that  ever  appeared  in  meetings,  and  that 
the  work  was  too  great  for  me.  I  thought  I  had 
rather  die  than  give  up  to  it,  and  thus  darkness 
covered  my  mind,  and  I  was  ready  to  conclude  I 
had  been  under  a  delusion  in  thinking  myself 
called  to  the  work.  But  through  the  renewed 
mercy  of  my  God,  I  was  enabled  to  say  that  I 
truly  loved  him,  and  was  desirous  to  serve  him; 
and  after  a  close  conflict  of  spirit,  I  covenanted 
that  I  would  give  up  and  be  obedient,  if  the  com- 
mand was  again  given  forth.  But  when  I  came 
to  meeting  and  saw  my  former  young  companions 
a  fear  seized  me,  and  I  again  gave  way  to  rea- 
soning, so  that  I  returned  home  in  great  distress 
of  mind. 

A  few  weeks  after  this,  as  I  sat  in  meeting, 
during  the  fore  part  of  it,  I  seemed  quite  insen- 
sible of  any  good,  and  found  it  hard  work  to  keep 
from  falling  asleep,  a  trial  unusual  with  me; 
when  a  Friend  stood  up  and  spoke  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  children  of  Israel,  in  their  journey 
through  the  wilderness,  showing  that  through 
disobedience,  many  fell  and  perished.  Suddenly 
a  voice  intelligible  to  my  inward  ear,  sounded  in 
my  soul,  as  if  it  were  the  voice  of  man,  saying, 
"  Thou  art  in  great  danger  of  being  lost  in  thy 
rebellion."  Great,  indeed,  was  the  consternation 
I  was  thrown  into;  a  trembling  seized  my  frame, 
which  I  endeavored  to  hide,  but  could  not,  and  i 
Friends  who  sat  near  me  noticed  my  situation. 
In  this  awfully  awakened  state,  the  language  of  1 
i  my  heart  was,  "  Lord,  do  what  thou  wilt  with 
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me.  I  am  willing — Come  life,  or  come  death,  I 
will  give  up  all  for  thy  sake,  and  to  be  received 
again  into  thy  favor."  And  the  Lord,  who  is  not 
slow  to  hear,  nor  yet  in  showing  mercy,  con- 
descended to  appear  as  a  morning  without  clouds, 
comforting  my  mind  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
with  his  love,  and  spreading  over  it  a  sweet  calm. 
Then  I  saw  clearly  that  it  was  required  of  me  to 
kneel  down  and  publicly  acknowledge  the  good- 
ness and  the  invincible  power  of  God,  which 
causes  the  tall  cedars  to  bend  and  the  sturdy 
oaks  to  bow ;  and  being  fully  sensible  of  the 
mercy  of  God  from  the  love  which  then  filled 
my  heart,  I  was  made  willing,  and  falling  upon 
my  knees,  uttered  with  an  audible  voice,  a  few 
sentences  to  the  above  import.  Oh  !  then,  inex- 
pressibly precious,  yes  inconceivable  to  the  na- 
tural man,  was  the  ushering  in  of  peace  and  joy 
to  my  mind.  Language  is  insufficient  to  set  forth 
the  sweet  serenity  I  partook  of  for  several  days ; 
it  seemed  as  though  I  had  become  the  inhabitant 
of  another  world,  and  left  all  my  sorrows  and  per- 
plexities behind  me.  My  work  was  pleasant, 
more  so  than  ever  before,  and  I  now  concluded 
I  had  got  to  the  end  of  my  toilsome  journey 
through  the  wilderness,  and  had  entered  the 
heavenly  Canaan.  But,  alas!  I  found  I  had  only 
just  entered  on  a  field  of  arduous  labor,  and  had 
greater  trials  yet  to  endure  than  any  I  had  here- 
tofore known.  Notwithstanding  the  marvellous 
display  of  Divine  power  that  humbled  and  brought 
me  into  obedience,  and  the  peace  that  followed 
my  submission,  I  again  got  into  reasoning  and 
lost  the  enjoyment  I  had  known,  even  that  peace 
which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EDWARD  BtJRROUGH. 

Edward  Burrough,  born  in  the  county  of  West- 
moreland, about  the  year  1635,  of  honest  pa- 
rents, was  in  his  childhood  ripe  in*knowledge, 
and  did  far  excel  many  of  his  years.  Grey  hairs 
were  upon  him  when  but  a  youth,  and  he  was 
inclinable  to  the  best  things  and  the  nearest  way 
of  worship  according  to  the  scriptures,  accompa- 
nying the  best  men.  His  natural  disposition 
was  bold  and  manly,  dexterous  and  fervent,  and 
what  he  took  in  hand,  he  did  with  his  might. 
Loving,  courteous,  merciful,  and  easy  to  be  en- 
treated ;  he  delighted  in  conference,  and  reading 
of  the  holy  scriptures. 

When  it  pleased  God  to  visit  his  people  in  the 
north  of  England,  this  servant  of  Christ  was  ear- 
ly called,  viz.,  in  the  year  1652,  when  about 
seventeen  years  of  age.  He  was  sent  forth  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  preach  the  everlasting 
gospel,  repentance,  conversion,  salvation  and 
remission  of  sins,  in  the  name  and  power  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  mankind ;  and 
was  an  able  minister  of  the  glad  tidings  of  sal- 
vation. In  most  parts  of  England,  and  through 
Ireland  several  times,  and  in  Scotland  and  Flan- 
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ders,  his  ministry  was  made  effectual  by  the 
mighty  power  of  God,  in  turning  many  thousands 
from  darkness  to  light ;  for  as  he  began  early, 
so  he  labored  much  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  break- 
ing up  rough  places,  and  untilled  ground,  and 
often  walked  as  it  were  among  briars  and  thorns, 
which  scratched,  picked,  and  tore  with  great  op- 
position. But  he  broke  through  them  all,  not 
regarding  the  opposition,  and  the  sufferings  he 
met  with,  for  the  good  of  souls. 

His  industry  in  the  Lord's  way  was  very 
great,  he  seldom  having  many  hours  repose, 
making  the  Lord's  work  his  whole  business,  not 
taking  so  much  liberty  as  to  spend  one  week  to 
himself,  about  any  outward  occasion,  in  ten  years; 
and  it  was  his  grief  if  any  opportunity  was  miss- 
ed in  doing  good.  He  was  a  man  of  no  great 
learning,  which  men  so  much  admire,  yet  he  had 
the  tongue  of  the  learned,  having  had  experience 
of  the  work  of  God  in  many  conditions,  so  that 
he  could  speak  a  word  in  due  season,  to  the  un- 
derstandings and  consciences  of  all  men  with 
whom  he  had  converse,  for  his  words  adminis- 
tered grace  to  the  hearer. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  the  year  1654,  he 
came  up  to  London,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who 
preached  in  that  city,  and  great  opposition  he 
met  with  there ;  but  God  made  his  ministry 
effectual  to  the  conversion  of  hundreds.  He 
continued  about  London  very  much,  at  times, 
between  eight  and  nine  years,  speaking  of  the 
things  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  His  heart  was 
much  drawn  towards  London,  and  he  often  said, 
when  suffering  came  for  the  gospel's  sake,  'I  can 
freely  go  to  that  city,  (i.  e.  London,)  and  lay 
down  my  life  for  a  testimony  of  that  truth  which 
I  have  declared  through  the  power  and  spirit  of 
God.' 

In  the  year  1662,  visiting  friends  in  the  city 
of  Bristol,  he  took  his  leave,  and  said  to  many, 
'  I  am  going  up  to  the  city  of  London  to  suffer 
among  Friends  in  that  place.'  A  little  after  his 
return  to  the  said  city,  he  was  taken  from  a 
meeting  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  at  the  Bull 
and  Mouth  meeting  house,  by  soldiers  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Richard  Brown,  mayor,  and 
committed  to  Newgate  by  the  said  mayor,  not 
for  evil  doing,  but  for  testifying  to  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  for  the  worship  of  God. 
There  he  lay  in  prison  with  six  or  seven  score . 
Friends  more,  upon  the  same  account,  many  of 
them  being  shut  up  among  felons  in  nasty  places; 
and  for  want  of  prison  room  they  grew  weak, 
sickened,  and  died,  among  whom  this  young  man 
was  one;  his  sickness  increasing  upon  him  daily, 
though  in  much  patience  he  was  carried  through 
all. 

He  was  in  prayer  often,  both  day  and  night,, 
saying  at  one  time,  'I  have  had  a  testimony  of 
the  Lord's  love  to  me  from  my  youth,  and  my 
heart  hath  been  given  up  to  do  his  will.  I  have 
preached  the  gospel  freely  in  this  city,  and  have 
often  given  up  my  life  for  the  gospel's  sake. 
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Lord,  rip  open  my  heart,  and  see  if  it  be  not, 
right  before  thee.'  Another  time  he  said,  'There 
lies  no  iniquity  at  my  door ;  but  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  is  with  me,  arjd  his  life  I  feel  justifies 
me.'  Afterwards  he  said  to  the  Lord,  'Thou 
hast  loved  me  from  my  birth,  and  I  have  loved 
thee  from  my  cradle,  and  from  my  youth  unto 
this  day,  and  have  served  thee  faithfully  in  my 
generation.' 

He  spoke  to  Friends  that  were  about  him  to 
live  in  love  and  peace,  and  love  one  another;  and 
said,  '  The  Lord  takes  the  righteous  from  the 
evil  to  come  and  prayed  for  his  enemies  and 
persecutors,  and  said,  '  Lord,  forgive  Richard 
Brown  who  imprisoned  me."  Again  he  said, 
'  Though  this  body  of  clay  must  turn  to  dust,  yet 
I  have  this  testimony,  that  I  have  served  God  in 
my  generation  ;  and  that  spirit  which  hath  lived, 
and  acted,  and  ruled  in  me,  shall  yet  break  forth 
in  thousands.'  In  the  morning  before  he  depart- 
ed, being  sensible  of  his  death,  he  said,  '  Now 
my  soul  and  spirit  is  centered  in  its  own  being 
with  God,  and  this  form  of  person  must  return 
from  whence  it  was  taken.'  And  after  a  little 
season,  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  as  a  martyr  for  the 
word  of  God,  and  testimony  of  Jesus. 

He  was  born  in  1635,  began  to  preach  1652, 
and  died  1662,  of  whose  written  labors  there  is 
a  volume  printed,  containing  almost  nine  hun- 
bred  pages  in  folio. — Piety  Promoted. 


MAINE  LAW  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A  correspondent  of  the  "  Portland  Journal" 
communicates  the  following  facts — worth  read- 
ing: 

Not  long  since  I  fell  in  company  with  an  old 

acquaintance,  a  clergyman  from  P  ,  New 

Hampshire.  He  spoke  of  the  influence  of  the 
Maine  Law  over  the  rumseller,  and  over  the  most 
hopeless  drinker.  A  man  lived  at  N.  B.  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  who  owned  considerable  property, 
and  yet  kept  a  low  grog  shop.  It  was  his  uni- 
form habit  to  sell  a  hogshead  of  rum  every  month, 
regularly,  and  sometimes  in  three  weeks.  He 
was,  moreover,  his  own  customer.  He  would  sell 
enough  to  others  to  furnish  his  own  drinks  free, 
and  make  a  profitable  business  besides.  He  was 
as  sure  to  get  well  "  over  the  bay,"  himself 
pFetty  early  every  day.  But  he  would  manage 
bo  as  not  to  make  any  foolish  bargains  while  in 
this  state  of  intoxication,  and  thus  held  on  to  his 
property.  lie  would  sometimes  shamefully  abuse 
his  wife  and  children.  He  was,  withal,  a  staunch 
democrat.  So,  as  soon  as  the  Law  was  passed, 
he  said,  "  I  am  for  order;  though  I  may  not  like 
the  law,  so  long  as  it  is  the  law  of  the  land,  I  am 
bound  to  obey  it  and  shall  obey  it."  The  word 
had  gone  forth — he  stopped  selling  ;  shut  up  his 
shop  at  once ;  moved  on  to  a  farm  which  he 
owned  n  little  way  from  the  village,  encouraged 
his  family  to  go  to  church,  said  it  was  not  best 


to  depend  upon  hire,  so  he  bought  a  pew  for  them 
and  went  with  them  himself  ;  became  a  different 
man,  and  his  family  became  one  of  the  happiest 
of  families.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  passage  of 
the  Maine  Law,  in  all  human  probability,  this 
man  would  never  have  changed  his  course  ;  and 
nine  chances  to  one  he  would  have  found  a 
drunkard's  grave. 

Another  family  moved  from  Maine  to  P— — , 
New  Hampshire,  some  twenty  years  ago.  The 
husband  and  father  was  a  hard  drinker.  He 
grew  worse  and  worse  ;  in  the  midst  of  new  and 
dissolute  companions,  he  drank  up  all  he  could 
earn.  After  a  year  or  two  at  their  new  home, 
the  wife  and  mother,  an  industrious,  economical 
and  virtuous  woman,  said  to  her  husband  one 
day,  "  You  may  have  all  your  own  wages,  and  if 
you  will,  you  may  drink  them  up,  only  you  shall 
not  ask  me  for  my  earnings,  nor  interfere  with 
my  plans.  My  mind  is  made  up  !  I  will  agree 
to  meet  my  own  expenses,  and  support  the  chil- 
dren, if  you  will  only  support  yourself,  or  let  me 
alone.  Tea,  more,  I  will  take  boarders  and  try 
to  save  a  little  every  year."  The  man  was  rather 
pleased  with  the  resoluteness  and  calculation  of 
his  better  half.  The  bargain  was  made  and  faith- 
fully kept.  The  husband  was  true  to  his  part, 
and  more  especially  the  first  clause.  The  wife 
succeeded  in  laying  up  about  a  hundred  dollars 
annually  from  her  hard  earned  wages,  for  sixteen 
successive  years.  Then  she  bought  her  a  little 
place,  paying  down  for  it  in  the  saved  money. 
About  this  time  the  Maine  Law  passed  in  our 
own  State.  "  Now,"  said  the  wife  to  her  husband, 
"  I  am  going  back  with  my  children  to  live  un- 
der this  Maine  Law,  there  to  bring  up  my  family ; 
and  you  may  go  with  me — I  should  like  to  have 
you — provided,  you  will  behave  yourself  as  you 
ought.  I  am  going  to  sell  my  place  here,  and 
buy  a  little  farm  down  in  Maine,  and  you  shall 
take  care  of  it,  and  it  shall  be  yours,  if  you  will 
only  keep  sober."  Again  the  bargain  was  made. 
The  husband  was  delighted  with  the  change.  He 
was  now  away  from  temptation.  The  burden 
was  rolled  off ;  he  reformed.  The  family  were 
happy  and  once  more  went  to  church  together. 
That  was  about  two  years  ago.  This  man  has 
had  only  one  fit  of  intoxication  since.    Then  he 

went  back  to  P  ,  was  surrounded  by  his  old 

companions  and  temptations  j  and  was  beastly 
drunk  every  day  for  a  week.  He  got  sick  and 
ashamed  of  such  a  course  ;  hurried  home,  sol- 
emnly affirming  he  would  never  go  to  P  

again.  He  has  done  nobly  since,  and  now  he  is 
one  of  the  strongest  of  the  strong  Maine  Law  men. 
He  knows  that  this  Law  has  done  him  and  his 
family  more  good  than  any  other  measure  devised. 
Portland,  April  3,  1854.  T. 


Better  say  nothing,  than  not  to  the  purpose. 
And  to  speak  pertinently,  consider  both  what  is 
fit,  aud  when  it  is  fit  to  speak. — W.  Penn. 
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THE  WAR  PRINCIPLE  ESSENTIALLY  ILLEGAL. 

I  shall  restrict  my  observations  to  one  point, 
namely,  the  principle  of  armed  negotiations, 
which  unhappily  prevails  at  present  so  extensively 
in  the  intercourse  of  nations. 

When  we  look  a  nation  in  the  face,  and  speak 
to  it,  we  address  it  as  a  Government.  In  that 
capacity  it  moves  and  acts  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  see  in  it  the  embodiment  of  legislation,  the 
administration  of  the  law.  It  personates  a  Su- 
preme Court  of  Justice,  to  which  every  indivi- 
dual is  amenable ;  aye,  more  than  this — to  which 
the  State  itself  is  amenable — its  sovereign,  its 
President,  its  parliament,  its  judges.  The  most 
absolute  monarch  in  Europe  would  hardly  ven- 
ture to  appropriate  to  himself  the  vineyard  or  the 
windmill  of  the  humblest  subject,  without  com- 
pensation or  leave.  The  Queen  of  England  would 
hesitate  even  to  close  a  footpath  across  a  royal 
domain,  which  had  been  trod  by  successive  gen- 
erations of  the  people.  Every  Government  re- 
presents and  enforces  the  common  law  of  the 
human  conscience. 

Thus,  under  all  Governments,  it  is  not  only  a 
recognised  principle  of  equity,  but  probably  an 
established  law  of  the  land,  that  all  commercial 
transactions,  all  compacts  or  agreements  beween 
individuals,  are  "  null  and  void,"  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  one  of  the  contracting  parties  was 
under  personal  fear  of  the  other,  restricted  in  the 
exercise  of  his  free  will  in  signing  the  agreement. 
The  justice  of  this  principle  is  so  self-evident, 
that  it  enacts  itself  into  a  law  in  every  civilized 
society,  and  may  be  found  even  among  the  un- 
civilized barbarians.  The  Governments  of  Chris- 
tendom make  the  validity  of  these  transactions 
depend  upon  the  proof  or  presumption,  that  the 
negotiation  and  ratification  were  the  acts  of  a 
sane  mind  and  perfectly  free  will.  This  is  a 
positive  law,  which  these  Governments  not  only 
enforce  but  obey,  in  their  transactions  with  their 
subjects,  with  the  same  homage  to  its  authority, 
as  if  it  were  the  statute  of  a  Supreme  Court  of 
Nations.  Before  this  august  law  of  equity,  all 
distinctions  and  disparities  of  rank  disappear,  to 
a  certain  extent,  as  they  do  before  the  Throne  of 
Eternal  Justice.  The  State  descends  to  an  equal 
footing  with  its  humblest  subject.  When  the 
powerful  sovereign  of  Prussia  wished  to  incorpor- 
ate with  his  royal  domain  the  site  of  a  windmill, 
owned  by  an  humble  subject,  he  descended  to  a 
complete  parity  with  him  before  this  law.  For, 
when  the  miller  stood  out  against  his  royal  over- 
ture, he  went  to  law  with  him  before  their  legal 
tribunal,  and  he  was  beaten  ;  he  lost  his  case. 
And  that  windmill  to  this  day  strikes  out  its  bold 
arms  manfully  at  the  Palace  of  Sans  Souci,  in 
the  triumph  of  this  sublime  principle  of  equity, 
and  as  a  standing  monument  of  a  homage  to  that 
principle  which  is  still  regarded  by  every  royal 
occupant  of  that  Palace  as  ranking  among  the 
first  honors  of  the  Prussian  Crown. 


Such  is  the  principle  of  equity  and  justice 
which  every  Government  in  Christendom  has 
enacted  into  a  positive  law.  Now,  if  the  practice 
of  an  "  Armed  Negotiation  "  between  Govern- 
ments is  not  an  aggravated  violation  of  this  prin- 
ciple and  law  of  justice,  what  is  the  object  of 
this  proceeding  ?   What  but  a  demonstration  of 
physical  force,  intended  to  overawe  the  free  voli- 
tion of  one  or  both  the  negotiating  parties ;  to 
compel  more  favorable  terms  by  the  presence  of 
armies  and  navies?  If  we  may  use  such  a  term, 
what  is  the  policy  of  that  fundamental  principle 
of  equity  upon  which  all  valid  transactions  be- 
tween individuals  are  based  ?   It  is,  that  the 
parties  shall  negotiate,  not  only  in  the  exercise 
of  unbiassed  free  will,  but  in  good  will,  for  their 
mutual  and  equal  advantage  ;  that  the  treaty  or 
agreement  may  be  ratified  by  permanent  satisfac- 
tion.   Yet  we  have  statesmen,  diplomatists,  and 
conductors  of  public  journals,  and  men  of  every 
talent  and  position,  who  advocate  the  support  of 
large  armies  and  navies,  on  the  ground  that  they 
compel  favorable  terms  in  negotiating  treaties 
with  foreign  powers  !  To  such  an  extent  has  this 
policy  and  practice  perverted  the  moral  percep- 
tions of  men  of  intelligence,  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  such  a  treaty,  they  exult  aloud  in  expres- 
sions like  these,  '  We  never  should  have  secured 
such  favorable  terms,  had  it  not  been  for  our 
army  or  navy  V  And  these  are  favorable  terms  ! 
and  these  are  the  conditions  of  an  arrangement 
between  Governments  embodying  and  personat- 
ing law  !  But  the  partisans  of  this  policy  admit 
the  precarious  tenure  of  obligations  imposed  and 
assumed  under  these  circumstances.    They  vir- 
tually concede,  that  the  advantages  obtained  by 
a  demonstration  of  brute  force,  must  be  retained 
by  it ;  that  treaties  made  in  the  threatening  pre- 
sence of  armies  and  navies,  render  armies  and 
navies  necessary  to  enforce  and  perpetuate  their 
authority. — Elihu  Burritt. 


AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Abstracts  of  Papers. — Dr.  J.  Lawrence 
Smith,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  read  portions  of  a  paper 
on  the  Meteoric  Stones,  with  an  account  of  some 
recently  discovered. 

Meteoric  Stones. — He  exhibited  several 
small  meteorites,  and  some  large  ones.  A  frag- 
ment of  one  in  his  possession  he  showed,  of  which 
the  whole  body  weighed  over  60  pounds.  It  was 
found  in  Tazewell  county,  Tennessee.  A  large 
one  from  Saltillo,  Mexico,  lay  on  the  table,  weigh- 
ing 260  pounds. 

Mr.  Bartlett  (Boundary  Commissioner)  had 
described  to  him  one  specimen,  which  weighed 
600  pounds,  and  its  greatest  length  was  five  feet. 
These  bodies  are  composed  principally  of  nickel- 
iferous  iron  with  portions  of  cobalt,  copperas, 
copper  and  phosphorus.  The  iron  generally 
amounts  to  95  parts  out  of  a  hundred.  But  in 
all  meteorites  we  find  one  combination  of  these 
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constituents,  namely:  ScJireibosite,  of  which  there 
are  no  natural  specimens  on  earth. 

Origin  of  Meteoric  Stones. — It  was  long 
supposed  that  these  bodies  were  identified  with 
the  shooting  stars,  but  that  error  was  of  easy  de- 
monstration, For  in  all  the  periodically  return- 
ing occasion  of  shooting  stars,  there  is  not  a  case 
on  record  where  the  fall  of  a  meteoric  stone  has 
accompanied  them.  Then  we  can  obtain  the  ele- 
vation of  the  shooting  stars,  and  without  difficul- 
ty learn  their  velocity.  They  are  often  far  be- 
yond the  circle  of  our  atmosphere,  and  travel  at 
the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  a  second,  while  we  know 
that  nothing  can  revolve  around  the  earth  at  a 
swifter  rate  than  five  miles  a  second.  Shooting 
stars  then  are  cosmic  bodies,  revolving  around 
the  sun  as  a  centre.  They  are  self-luminous  too. 
But  meteoric  stones  could  not  strike  the  earth  in 
their  fall,  coming  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  a  se- 
cond, without  producing  very  different  impres- 
sions from  what  are  recorded  of  their  fall.  Nor 
can  these  stones  be  self-luminous  in  our  atmos- 
phere. They  are  of  heavy  iron.  They  cannot 
be  mere  connections  of  nebulous  matter,  as  some 
have  maintained.  They  have  not  the  form  that 
nebulous  matter  would  assume  on  condensing. 
Evidently,  then,  they  are  not  identical  with  shoot- 
ing stars. 

They  are  not  of  terrestrial  origin.  The  num- 
ber of  those  who  think  that  they  are,  is  too  limit- 
ed to  require  a  set  refutation  of  that  theory. 

They  are  not  of  atmospheric  origin,  aggregated 
from  different  directions,  hardened  like  hail, 
though  from  different  causes.  Their  form  for- 
bids that  suspicion.    Whence  then  are  they? 

Dr.  Smith  evidently  accepted  the  "  lunar  the- 
ory." They  were  masses  thrown  off  with  great 
force  from  the  moon,  revolving  around  that  body 
until  in  the  great  eccentricity  of  their  orbits, 
they  fall  within  the  circle  of  our  atmosphere ; 
once  within  which,  and  with  velocity  greatly  re- 
tarded, our  earth  becomes  their  centre.  They 
may  be  thrown  out  from  the  craters  of  volcanoes 
a  long  time  ago,  and  been  thousands  of  years  re- 
volving before  their  orbit  brought  them  in  con- 
tact with  our  sphere.  Laplace  and  Cerago,  who 
once  held  this  theory,  gave  it  up,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  do  so  or  surrender  another  belief  of 
theirs,  that  they  are  identical  with  shooting  stars. 
One  twentieth  of  the  surface  of  the  moon  is  vol- 
canic, and  if  the  craters,  as  revealed  by  the  tele- 
scope, are  only  in  the  usual  proportion  to  the 
height  and  depth  of  the  volcanoes,  there  need 
be  no  doubt  that  they  have  sufficient  ejecting 
force  to  hurl  large  masses  of  volcanic  matter  to 
immense  distances.  Remember,  beside,  that  the 
attracting  power  of  the  Moon  is  but  one-sixth 
that  of  the  Earth/and  that  bodies  thrown  from 
its  surface  experience  in  consequence  but  one- 
sixth  the  retarding  force  they  would  have  when 
thrown  from  the  Earth's  surface. 

Look  again  at  the  constitution  of  the  meteor- 
ite,— made  up  principally  of  jpwt*  iron.    It  came 
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evidently  from  some  place  where  there  is  little 
or  no  oxygen.  Now  the  moon  has  no  atmosphere, 
and  no  water  on  its  surface,  or  we  should  find  it 
out  by  its  refracting  power.  There  is  no  oxygen 
there  then.  Hurled  from  the  moon,  these  bodies 
— these  masses  of  almost  pure  iron — would  flame 
in  the  sun  like  polished  steel,  and  on  reaching 
our  atmosphere  would  burn  in  its  oxygen  until 
a  black  oxide  coated  it ;  and  this  we  find  to  be 
the  case  with  all  our  meteorites — the  black  color 
is  only  an  external  covering. 

Dr.  Smith  presented  these  views  with  much 
clearness,  directness  and  earnestness.  The  room 
was  crowded  throughout  the  delivery,  and 
nothing  but  an  oppressive  want  of  time  prevent- 
ed an  interesting  debate  from  •following  it. — 
American  and  Gazette. 


ATTRACTIONS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

Not  long  since  there  occurred  in  the  Polyne- 
sian Islands  a  striking  illustration  of  the  attrac- 
tions which  Christianity,  as  a  pioneer  of  peace, 
has  for  even  the  most  benighted  and  barbarous. 
The  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  Marquesan  Islands, 
being  scourged  by  their  bloody  feuds,  had  heard 
a  vague  rumor  of  what  it  had  done  for  the  Sand- 
wich Islands ;  and  one  of  their  chiefs  came  in 
person  to  beg  for  Christian  teachers.  They  had 
"somehow  got  the  idea,  that  Christianity  would 
put  a  stop  to  the  wars  almost  constantly  waged 
among  the  tribes  of  his  nation,  and  hence  his 
earnest  desire  to  have  its  doctrines  communicated 
to  them." — Advocate  of  Peace. 


SACRIFICE  OF  LIFE  IN  THE  WAR  OF  1793. 

In  the  Westminister  Review  for  June,  1844, 
were  the  following  remarks  in  a  review  of  Ali- 
son's History  of  Europe : — "  It  appears  from  au- 
thentic documents  which  Mr.  Alison  has  collect- 
ed, that  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  wars,  the  levies  of  soldiers  in 
France  exceeded  four  millions,  and  that  not  less 
than  three  millions  of  these,  on  the  lowest  calcu- 
lations, perished  in  the  field,  the  hospitals,  and 
the  bivouac.  If  to  these  we  add,  as  we  unques- 
tionably must,  at  least  an  equal  number  out  of 
the  ranks  of  their  antagonists,  it  is  clear  that 
not  less  than  six  millions  of  human  beings  perish- 
ed in  warfare  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  in 
the  very  heart  of  civilised  Europe,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  But  even  these  stupendous  num- 
bers give  no  adequate  conception  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  directly  consequent  on  the 
wars  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire.  We 
must  add  the  thousands,  who  perished  from  want, 
outrage,  and  exposure,  and  the  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands subsequently  swept  away  by  the  ravages  of 
that  pestilence  which  took  its  rise  amid  the  re- 
treat from  Russia,  and  the  crowded  garrisons  of 
the  campaign  of  1813,  and  for  several  years  af- 
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terwards  desolated  in  succession  every  country 
in  Europe.  And  even  when  we  have  summed 
up  and  laid  before  us  in  all  the  magnitude  of 
figures,  the  appalling  destruction  of  human  life 
here  exhibited,  we  can  still  only  gather  a  faint 
and  remote  conception  of  the  sufferings  and  the 
evils  inflicted  by  the  awful  scourge.  Death  in 
the  field  is  among  the  smallest  of  the  miseries  of 
war ;  the  burned  villages,  the  devastated  harvests, 
the  ruined  commerce,  the  towns  carried  by  as- 
sault, the  feeble  and  the  lovely  massacred  and 
outraged,  grief,  despair,  and  desolation  carried 
into  innumerable  families  ;  these  are  among  the 
more  terrific  visitations  of  military  conflicts  and 
the  blackest  of  the  crimes  for  which  a  fearful  re- 
tribution will  be  one  day  exacted  at  the  hands 
of  those  who  have  provoked,  originated,  or  com- 
pelled them."— Herald  of  Peace. 


COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  WAR  AND  OF  MISSIONS. 

The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missons  rep- 
resent, in  their  last  annual  report,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  where  their  missionary  operations  began 
about  thirty  years  ago,  as  now  christianized. 
"  A  fourth  part  of  the  population  are  members, 
in  regular  standing,  of  Protestant  churches.  Not 
less  than  sixteen  hundred  new  members  were 
added  to  these  churches  the  past  year.  In  the 
same  period,  $24,000  were  contributed  in  these 
churches  for  the  support  and  propagation  of  the 
gospel.  The  language  is  reduced  to  writing,  and 
read  by  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  people.  The 
schools  contain  the  great  body  of  children  and 
youth.  The  annual  outlay  for  education,  chiefly 
by  the  government,  exceeds  $50,000.  Nearly 
two  hundred  millions  of  pages  have  been  issued 
from  the  press  in  various  works,  making  quite  a 
respectable  library,  pre-eminent  in  which  stands 
the  Bible.  The  first  article  of  the  constitution 
promulgated  by  the  king  and  chiefs  in  1840,  de- 
clares that  "  all  the  laws  of  the  island  shall  be  in 
consistency  with  God's  law.''  The  laws  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  since  that  time, 
have  been  as  consistent  with  this  profession,  to 
say  the  least,  as  those  of  any  other  Christian 
government.  Mr.  Lee,  the  chief  justice  of  the 
Islands,  in  his  report  to  the  government,  the 
present  year,  says,  "  In  no  part  of  the  world,  are 
life  and  property  more  safe  than  in  these  Islands. 
Murders,  robberies  and  the  higher  class  of  felo- 
nies are  quite  unknown  here ;  and  in  city  and 
country,  we  retire  to  our  sleep  conscious  of  the 
most  entire  security.  The  stranger  may  travel 
from  one  end  of  the  group  to  the  other,  over 
mountains  and  through  woods,  sleeping  in  grass 
huts,  unarmed,  alone  and  unprotected,  with  any 
amount  of  treasure  on  his  person,  and  with  a 
tithe  of  the  vigilance  required  in  older  and  more 
civilized  countries,  go  unrobbed  of  a  penny,  and 
unharmed  in  a  hair.  Where  does  the  world  af- 
ford a  parallel  of  equal  security  V* 

And  how  much  has  all  this  cost  ?    The  Mis- 
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sionary  Society  has  "  expended  $ 817,383,  the 
Bible  Society,  $41,500,  and  the  Tract  Society, 
$23,800;  a  total  of  $882,683  ;  less  than  it  costs 
to  build  a  line-of-battle-ship,  and  keep  it  in  ser- 
vice a  year."  There  are  in  all  Christendom, 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  three  thousand  war-ships  ; 
and  yet,  a  nation  has  been  civilized  and  christian- 
ized at  an  expense  less  than  that  of  building  one 
of  these  ships  and  keeping  it  in  service  a  single 
year !  All  this  by  an  average  expenditure  of 
less  than  $30,000,  a  year  ;  while  Christian  Eu- 
rope alone  spends  for  war  purposes  in  peace, 
$1,000,000,000;  more  than  thirty-three  thou- 
sand times  as  much  !  Will  not  Christians  ponder 
such  facts  ? — Advocate  of  Peace. 


JOHN  FREEMAN,  AN  ALLEGED  FUGITIVE. 

At  page  40  of  the  current  volume,  an  account 
was  given  of  the  arrest,  under  the  character  of  a 
fugitive  slave,  of  a  highly  respectable  colored 
man  named  John  Freeman,  who  resided  at  In- 
dianapolis. This  man,  notwithstanding  ample 
security  for  his  appearance  was  offered,  was  de- 
tained in  jail  at  a  heavy  expense  to  himself, 
while  his  friends  were  in  search  of  evidence  to 
establish  his  freedom.  Proof  was  at  length  ob- 
tained that  the  slave,  in  whose  name  Freeman 
was  arrested,  was  then  residing  in  Canada. 
Freeman  was  therefore  set  at  liberty,  but  the 
expense  incurred  in  procuring  his  liberation,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  about  $1500.  We  find  by 
the  "  Free  Democrat,"  published  at  Indianapo- 
lis, on  the  11th  of  last  month,  that  a  suit,  insti- 
tuted by  Freeman  against  the  claimant,  for 
damages  for  false  imprisonment,  has  been  re- 
cently decided  in  the  Marion  Circuit  Court,  by 
the  award  of  two  thousand  dollars  and  costs  of 
suit. 


The  Compass  Untrue. — Public  attention, 
says  the  "  London  Examiner,"  has  been  again 
drawn  to  another  investigation  instituted  by  the 
Marine  Board  at  Liverpool,  into  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Noble,  of  the  late  Tayleur,  which  ended, 
like  the  previous  investigation,  in  pronouncing 
him  entirely  free  from  blame.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  most  skilful  man  ;  his  ship  was  not 
short-handed,  nor  in  any  good  degree  ill  found, 
though  she  might  not  be  quick  in  stays  and  might 
be  long  in  wearing.  He  took  every  possible — 
at  least  customary — precaution  with  the  com- 
passes :  he  examined  them,  he  had  the  most  skil- 
ful professional  men  to  examine  them,  and  the 
Board  endorse  his  explanation.  Nevertheless 
the  compass  is  said  to  have  been  the  real  cause 
of  the  calamity.  The  "  Times"  adverts  to  a  fact, 
not  now  noticed  for  the  first  time,  but  most  im- 
portant : 

Here  follows  the  extraordinary  part  of  the 
report  :  "  This  Board  would  call  particular  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  numerous  instances  have 
been  brought  under  their  consideration  of  com- 
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passes  having  proved  greatly  in  error  on  board  of 
both  wood  and  iron  ships  while  navigating  the 
Irish  Channel,  and  which  deviation  is  not  ac- 
counted for  by  any  theory  at  present."  This  is 
strange  enough,  but  other  instances  are  quoted  of 
the  like  kind.  On  board  of  the  Niagara,  a  wooden 
steamship,  a  change  of  four  degrees  occurred. 
The  Teneriffe  changed  her  magnetism  in  coming 
home  a  point  and  a  half.  Neither  the  principles 
of  this  important  science,  nor  the  details  of  prac- 
tice and  of  mechanical  arrangements  to  provide 
against  deviation,  are  at  all  fixed.  There  can  be 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  such  irregularities 
are  confined  to  the  Irish  Channel.  If  there,  no 
doubt  the  same  things  occur  at  other  portions  of 
the  earth's  surface.  The  result  can  be  stated  in 
a  few  words — the  mariner's  compass  is  a  most 
uncertain  guide.  Cannot  our  scientific  men  sug- 
gest a  remedy  ? 

F 1UENDS'  RE  VIE  W . 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  10,  1854. 

By  a  letter  from  Ireland  we  are  informed,  that 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Dublin  was  attended  by 
about  five  hundred  Friends,  including  the  men 
and  women.  The  meeting,  which  commenced 
on  the  first  of  last  month,  continued  in  session 
five  days,  and  terminated  without  a  jar  in  word  or 
feeling.  But  no  particulars  respecting  their  pro- 
ceedings have  yet  come  to  hand. 

We  understand  that  our  friends  Eli  and  Sybil 
Jones,  and  their  companions  from  Ireland,  no- 
ticed in  our  last  week's  number,  arrived  at  New 
York  in  the  Asia  on  the  1st  inst. 


In  our  last  number  notice  was  given  of  the  ex- 
citement produced  at  Boston  by  the  arrest  of  an 
alleged  fugitive  slave,  who  was  said  to  have  es- 
caped from  Alexandria,  Virginia,  and  of  the  death 
of  a  man  in  the  contest.*  On  the  2d  instant  the 
Commissioner  gave  his  decision  in  favor  of  the 
claimant,  and  the  man  was  conveyed  to  a  vessel 
prepared  to  transport  him  to  the  region  of  slavery. 
So  great  was  the  excitement  and  manifested  op- 
position to  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive,  that  he 
was  escorted  to  the  boat  by  a  military  force  said 
to  amount  to  twelve  hundred  men.  It  appears 
that  $1,200  were  atone  time  demanded  for  the 
ransom  of  the  slave,  and  that  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  payment,  but  the  ransom  was  sub- 
sequently refused.  It  is  understood  that  the  indig- 
nation manifested  in  the  case  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  bill.  K 
the  law  of  1850,  for  the  reclamation  of  fugitive 

•  This  man  was  at  first  reported  to  have  been  shot, 
but  it  appeared  from  further  exnmination,  that  he  was 
stabbed. 
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slaves,  can  be  enforced  by  no  milder  means  than 
arming  one  portion  of  the  free  citizens  of  the 
North  against  another,  we  need  no  clearer  evi- 
dence of  its  unpopularity.  It  is  quite  time  that  a 
law  so  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  our  most  libe- 
ral and  enlightened  citizens,  and  so  degrading  to 
the  character  of  our  government,  was  expunged 
from  our  statute  book. 

In  the  4th  volume  of  the  Review,  at  pages  496 
and  53G,  a  suggestion  was  offered,  whether  as  a 
matter  of  economy  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
purchase,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States, 
such  slaves  as  make  their  escape  from  the  South 
and  are  found  and  identified  in  any  of  the  free 
States.  The  enquiry  was  suggested  by  the  case  of 
Thomas  Sims,  whose  recovery  was  said  to  involve 
an  expense  of  more  than  $22,000,  of  which  about 
$10,000  fell  on  the  general  government,  and 
nearly  an  equal  sum  on  the  city  of  Boston.  Of 
the  expense  incurrred  in  the  case  of  Burns,  the 
recent  fugitive,  it  is  not  known  that  any  reliable 
estimate  has  yet  been  made.  Probably,  when 
the  items  come  to  be  collected,  the  amount  will 
be  more  than  double  the  expense  of  the  SimB 
case.  But  evenjthis  sum,  large  as  it  is,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  such  a  purpose,  sinks  into  comparative 
insignificance  when  compared  with  the  demorali- 
zing influence  of  such  exhibitions  as  the  court 
house  and  streets  of  Boston  presented.  To  con- 
template an  array  of  twelve  hundred  citizens  of 
our  boasted  model  republic,  furnished  with  the 
instruments  of  slaughter,  prepared  at  a  moment's 
warning  to  spread  death  and  destruction  among  a 
promiscuous  assemblage  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
whose  offence  arose  primarily  and  principally 
from  their  abhorrence  of  slavery,  must  be  painful 
to  any  feeling  mind.  Boston  certainly  is  not  the 
place  where  such  a  law  as  the  government  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  enact,  must  be  enforced  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

But  to  revert  to  the  pecuniary  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, let  us  soberly  enquire  whether  a  plan  em- 
bracing the  liquidation  by  purchase  of  the  claims 
of  the  masters  of  fugitive  slaves,  is  not  worthy  of 
grave  and  earnest  attention. 

Though  the  constitutionality  of  the  acts  of  1793 
and  1850  for  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves  is 
at  best  extremely  questionable,  and  the  right  of 
the  masters  to  any  compensation  for  the  escape 
of  their  alleged  property,  is,  when  tried  by  any 
just  moral  standard,  worse  than  nugatory,  yet  the 
force  arrayed  in  support  of  such  claims,  and  the 
general  acquiescence  of  the  free  States  in  such  a 
construction  of  the  federal  Constitution,  seem  to 
render  hopeless  any  prospect  of  resisting  those 
claims  by  any  other  means  than  a  compromise. 

Now  it  is  essential  to  a  just  and  permanent  com- 
promise that  it  should  involve  no  dereliction  of 
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principle  ;  and  in  whatever  light  the  possessors  of 
slaves  may  regard  them,  the  great  mass  of  the 
citizens  of  the  free  States  are  unalterably  convinc- 
ed of  the  intrinsic  injustice  of  slavery.  Hence  every 
law  which  supports  the  system,  however,  or  by 
whatever  authority  enacted,  must  be  regarded  by 
them  as  radically  iniquitous.  They  may  feel 
bound,  as  peaceable  citizens,  to  submit  to  these 
laws,  but  cannot  be  readily  convinced  that  their 
active  support  is  a  duty.  Indeed,  the  supposition 
that  our  duty  requires  an  active  support  of  an  un- 
righteous law,  involves  the  conclusion,  little  less 
than  blasphemous,  that  the  Divine  law  may  be 
superseded  by  human  authority.  Consequently 
a  compromise  to  which  the  conscientious  citizens 
of  the  free  States  can  cordially  agree,  must  not  in- 
volve the  delivery  into  slavery  of  any  one  found 
within  their  jurisdiction.  Happily,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  4th  article  of  the 
constitution,  if  we  regard  the  principle  rather  than 
the  language,  does  not  require  the  delivery  of  the 
person.  According  to  the  vocabulary  of  slave- 
holders, the  slave  is  properly ;  and  the  escaping 
slave,  when  found  in  a  free  State,  is  claimed  as 
property.  If  claimed  as  owing  a  debt  of  service, 
that  debt  must  be  susceptible  of  calculation  in 
dollars  and  cents  ;  or  if  claimed,  as  the  fugitive 
slave  always  is,  as  property,  the  value  of  that  pro- 
perty may  be  computed.  If,  then,  in  either  case 
the  value  is  fully  paid,  the  obligation  is  answered. 

If,  then,  instead  of  the  law  of  1850,  or  that  of 
1793,  an  act  was  passed  providing  that  whenever 
a  fugitive  slave  legally  held  in  that  condition,  was 
found  in  a  free  State,  and  clearly  identified,  an  es- 
timate by  a  proper  tribunal,  of  his  market  value 
should  be  made,  and  paid  to  the  claimant  out  of 
the  treasury  of  the  Union,  the  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tutional compromise  would  be  preserved.  The 
treasury  of  the  Union  would  probably  be  less 
drained  than  by  the  cost  of  delivery  under  the 
existing  law;  the  feelings  of  the  people  where  the 
fugitive  was  found,  would  not  be  agonized  by  the 
transaction,  and  the  fugitive  would  be  at  liberty  to 
enjoy  such  domestic  comforts  as  he  had  collected 
around  him.  The  minutiae  of  the  plan  would  be 
easily  managed  ;  out  business  at  present  is  to  sug- 
gest and  advocate  the  principle. 

Under  the  system  proposed,  if  the  question  of 
the  claim  and  identity  of  the  fugitive  should  still 
be  confided  to  the  same  class  of  commissioners, 
those  officers  would  be  placed  in  much  more 
elevated  positions  than  at  present.  They  would 
not  stand  between  a  slave  and  his  freedom,  ready 
to  consignthe  trembling  and  agonized  viclim  to  an 
irritated  master,  but  they  would  stand  between  the 
United  States  and  the  claimants  of  fugitive  slaves, 
to  see  that  no  claims  were  allowed  which  were 
not  legally  supported.    The  violence  with  which  ' 


the  arrest  of  fugitive  slaves  is  usually  accom- 
panied, would  be  totally  prevented  ;  and  the  riot- 
ous efforts  at  rescue  would  be  unknown.  In  short, 
the  reclamation  of  fugitives  from  labor,  would  be 
divested  of  its  most  repulsive  characteristics,  and 
although  the  people  of  the  free  States  might 
grumble  a  little  at  this  mode  of  draining  the  trea- 
sury, the  hostile  feelings,  which  seldom  fail  to  be 
aroused  by  every  attempt  to  seize  and  carry  off  an 
alleged  fugitive  from  labor,  would  no  longer  be 
awakened  into  life. 

If  we  estimate  the  relative  advantages  of  this 
plan,  it  may  be  readily  perceived  that  those  in 
favor  of  the  North,  are  of  a  moral  character,  and 
those  in  favor  of  the  South,  are  of  a  pecuniary  na- 
ture. The  peace  of  the  North  would  be  no  longer 
disturbed  by  the  outrageous  seizure  of  innocent 
persons,  charged  and  chargeable  with  no  crime, 
and  the  holders  or  claimants  of  eloping  slaves 
would  be  more  generally  paid  for  them,  than  they 
now  are,  or  ever  can  be  under  the  present  system. 


Married., — At  Friends'  Meeting,  Macedon,  N. 
Y.,  on  Sixth  day,  26th  ult.,  Richard  R.  Macomber, 
of  Farmington,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  to  Sarah 
Jane,  daughter  of  William  Dean,  of  Macedon. 


Died, — On  the  12th  ult.,  at  her  residence,  Elm 
Grove,  Henry  county,  Indiana,  in  the  30th  year  of 
her  age,  Abigail,  wife  of  Isaac  Cause,  a  beloved 
Friend  and  member  of  Spiceland  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

 in  this  City  on  the  24th  ult.,  Sarah  .Tones, 

a  beloved  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting,  aged  71  years. 

  After  a  short  and  severe  illness,  at  his  re- 
sidence, in  Marion  county,  Indiana,  on  the  10th 
of  Fourth  month,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age, 
Jacob  Carson,  a  beloved  member  of  Fairfield 
Monthly  Meeting.  Having  submitted  to  the  yoke 
of  Christ  in  his  youth,  he  was  enabled  to  support, 
through  his  long  life,  a  course  of  conduct  consis- 
tent with  his  religious  profession. 


SLAVERY  EXTENSION. 

In  the  National  Era,  of  the  1st  inst.,  we  find 
the  following  article,  said  to  be  extracted  from 
the  Southern  Standard,  published  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that 
any  sane  man  of  the  present  day  can  deliber- 
ately propose  such  measures,  as  are  here  indi- 
cated, with  an  expectation  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  consent  so  totally  to 
disregard  the  principles  on  which  our  govern- 
ment was  ostensibly  founded,  as  to  engage  the 
energy  and  force  of  the  Union  in  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  a  system,  against  which 
not  only  Christianity  but  common  humanity 
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turns  with  abhorrence,  and  which  the  civilized 
world  agrees  to  denounce.  But  after  the  un- 
blushing efforts  to  extend  the  area  of  slavery, 
which  have  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  exist- 
ing Congress,  and  which  have,  in  great  measure, 
constituted  the  business  of  that  body,  and  the 
success  which  seems  to  have  attended  those  ef- 
forts, we  can  have  very  little  reason  to  expect 
that  the  slaveholding  interest  will  be  satisfied 
with  any  thing  less  than  the  unquestioned  as- 
cendency of  that  interest.  Slavery  and  freedom 
being  in  their  nature  irreconcileably  antagonisti- 
cal,  it  remains  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  decide  which  shall  predominate.  Shall 
we  leave  the  elevated  ground  on  which  our  na- 
tion first  took  its  stand,  and  instead  of  present- 
ing to  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  the  world 
a  model  republic,  labor  to  establish  and  perpetu- 
ate a  despotism  more  degrading  than  the  powers 
on  the  south  of  the  Mediterranean  exhibit  ?  Can 
the  freemen  of  this  enlightened  age  and  country 
be  beguiled  into  the  absurd  attempt  to  give  sta- 
bility to  a  fabric,  composed  of  materials  as  incon- 
gruous in  their  nature  as  those  which  constituted 
the  feet  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image  ?  It  may 
be  hoped  that  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain 
which  has  smitten  the  fabric  of  slavery,  will  yet 
increase  to  fill  up  the  earth,  while  the  image  it- 
self, falling  into  dust,  may  become  the  sport  of 
the  winds. 

But,  however  justly  we  may  acknowledge  and 
revere  the  all-directing  hand  in  the  destinies  of 
nations,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  improvements 
in  civil  society  are  promoted,  and  evils  warded 
off,  by  appropriate  means.  While  means  for  the 
extension  and  perpetuation  of  slavery  are  strenu- 
ously applied,  the  advocates  of  justice  and  right 
have  in  their  power  the  means  to  counteract 
them ;  and  it  is  their  imperative  duty  to  use 
such  efforts,  to  circumscribe  the  area  and  clip 
the  wings  of  this  overbearing  despotism,  as 
Christianity  and  a  sound  policy  shall  dictate. 

The  article  referred  to,  is  as  follows : — 

"A  general  rupture  in  Europe  would  force 
upon  us  the  undisputed  sway  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  with  all  their  rich 
and  mighty  productions.  Guided  by  our  genius 
and  enterprise,  a  new  world  would  rise  there,  as 
it  did  before  under  the  genius  of  Columbus. 
With  Cuba  and  St  Domingo,  we  could  control 
the  productions  of  the  tropics,  and,  with  them, 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  u-ith  that  the 
power  of  the  world.    Our  true  policy  is  to  look 


to  Brazil  as  the  next  great  slave  power,  and  as 
the  government  that  is  to  direct  or  license  the 
development  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Ama- 
zon. Instead  of  courting  England,  we  should 
look  to  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies.  The  time 
will  come  when  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  alli- 
ance with  Brazil  will  give  us  the  control  over 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  its  border  countries,  to- 
ther  with  the  Islands,  and  the  consequence  of 
this  will  place  African  slavery  beyond  the  reach 
of  fanaticism,  at  home  or  abroad.  These  two 
great  slave  powers  now  hold  more  undeveloped 
territory  than  any  other  two  governments,  and 
they  ought  to  guard  and  strengthen  their  mutual 
interests  by  acting  together  in  strict  harmony 
and  concert. 

Considering  our  vast  resources  and  the  mighty 
commerce  that  is  about  to  expand  upon  the  bo- 
som of  the  two  countries,  if  we  act  together  by 
treaty  we  can  not  only  preserve  domestic  servitude, 
but  we  can  defy  the  power  of  the  world.  With 
firmness  and  judgment,  we  can  open  up  the  Af- 
rican slave  emigration  again,  to  people  the  noble 
region  of  of  the  tropics.  We  can  boldly  defend 
this  upon  the  most  enlarged  system  of  philan- 
thropy. It  is  far  better  for  the  wild  races  of 
Africa  themselves.  Look  at  the  3,000,000  in 
the  United  States  who  have  had  the  blessings, 
not  only  of  civilization  but  of  Christianity.  Can 
any  man  pretend  to  say  that  they  would  have 
been  better  off  in  the  barbarian  state  of  their 
native  wilderness ;  and  has  not  the  attempt  to 
suppress,  by  force,  this  emigration,  increased  the 
horrors  of  the  "  middle  passage"  ten-fold  ?  The 
good  old  Las  Casas,  in  1519,  was  the  first  to  ad- 
vise Spain  to  import  Africans  to  her  colonies,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  poor  Indians,  who  from  their 
peculiar  nature,  were  totally  unsuited  to  bear  the 
labors  of  slavery.  Experience  has  shown  that 
this  scheme  was  founded  in  wise  and  Chris- 
tian philanthropy.  Millions  of  the  black  men, 
yet  unborn,  will  rise  up  to  bless  his  benevolent 
memory.  The  time  is  coming  when  we  will  boldly 
defend  this  emigration  before  the  world.  The 
hypocritical  cant  and  whining  morality  of  the 
latter-day  saints  will  die  away  before  the  majesty 
of  commerce,  and  the  power  of  those  vast  pro- 
ductions, which  are  to  spring  from  the  cultiva- 
tion and  full  development  of  the  mighty  tropi- 
cal regions  in  our  own  hemisphere.  If  it  be 
mercy  to  give  the  grain-growing  sections  of 
America  to  the  poor  and  hungry  of  Europe, 
why  not  open  up  the  tropics  to  the  poor  Afri- 
can ?  The  one  region  is  as  eminently  suited  to 
them  as  the  other  is  to  the  white  race.  There 
is  as  much  philanthropy  in  one  as  the  other. 

We  have  been  too  long  governed  by  psalm-sing- 
ing schoolmasters  from  the  North.  It  is  time 
to  think  for  ourselves.  The  folly  commenced  in 
our  own  government  uniting  with  Great  Britain 
to  declare  slave  importation  piracy.  Piracy  is  a 
crime  on  the  high  seas,  arising  under  the  law  of 
nations,  and  it  is  as  well  defined  by  those  laws 
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as  murder  is  at  common  law ;  and  for  two  na- 
tions to  attempt  to  make  that  piracy  which  is 
not  so,  under  the  law  of  nations,  is  an  absurdity. 
You  might  as  well  declare  it  burglary,  or  arson, 
or  anything  else.  And  we  have  ever  since,  by  a 
joint  fleet  with  Great  Britain  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica, been  struggling  to  enforce  this  miserable 
blunder.  The  time  will  come,  that  all  the 
islands  and  regions  suited  to  African  slavery, 
between  us  and  Brazil,  will  fall  under  the  con- 
trol of  these  two  slave  powers,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  either  by  treaty  or  actual  possession  of  the 
one  government  or  the  other.  And  the  states- 
man who  closes  his  eyes  to  these  results  has  but 
a  very  small  view  of  the  great  questions  and  in- 
terests that  are  looming  up  in  the  future.  In  a 
few  years,  there  will  be  no  investment  for  the 
two  hundred  millions,  in  the  annual  increase  of 
gold  on  a  large  scale,  so  profitable  and  so  neces- 
sary as  the  development  and  cultivation  of  the 
tropical  regions,  now  slumbering  in  rank  and 
wild  luxuriance.  If  the  slaveholding  race  in 
these  States  are  but  true  to  themselves,  they 
have  a  great  destiny  before  them." 


TO  THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  COLORED  YOUTH. 

The  Managers  Report : 

That  during  the  past  year  the  schools  in  Lom- 
bard Street  have  been  conducted  in  a  very  inter- 
esting and  creditable  manner  by  the  same  teach- 
ers mentioned  in  our  last  report,  viz.,  Charles  L. 
Reason,  principal  of  the  High  School,  Grace  A  . 
Maps,  assistant  teacher  of  the  female  depart- 
ment of  the  same,  and  Sarah  M.  Douglass,  teach- 
er of  the  primary  school  for  girls, 
been  so  short  a  time  in  operation,  that  we  made 

At  the  date  of  our  last  report  the  latter  school  had 
but  a  brief  allusion  to  it,  but  we  are  now  pleased 
to  state  our  belief  that,  both  in  a  moral  and  lit- 
erary point  of  view,  the  teacher  has  exercised 
a  salutary  influence  over  the  pupils  and  is  very 
desirous  to  carry  out  the  object  of  its  establish- 
ment, to  prepare  the  scholars  for  entering  the 
high  school. 

The  great  need  of  this  preparation  is  continu- 
ally manifest,  those  applying  for  admission  being 
very  deficient,  particularly  in  arithmetic.  Through 
her  careful  conscientious  attention,  several  of  her 
scholars  have  been  enabled  recently  to  pass  the 
examination  needful  for  admission  to  the  high 
school,  and  we  are  informed  by  her  reports  that 
there  is  commendable  spirit  on  the  part  of  most 
of  the  children  to  reach  the  required  qualifica- 
tion. 

We  continue  to  maintain  closely  the  standard 
of  attainment  requisite  for  admission.  This  has 
limited  the  number  of  boys  under  the  care  of  our 
principal,  C.  L.  Reason,  more  than  we  hoped  to 
be  the  case,  but  we  are  confirmed  in  our  belief 
that  it  operates  favorably,  by  stimulating  the 
pupils  in  other  schools  to  more  exertion  to  im- 
prove and  qualify  themselves,  thus  extending 


the  usefulness  of  our  institution  beyond  its  walls" 
We  had  expected  that  our  school  would  have 
attracted  some  pupils  from  a  distance ;  but  the 
realization  of  this  has  as  yet  been  prevented, 
chiefly,  we  believe,  by  the  want  of  a  suitable 
place  for  boarding  young  persons  of  color. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  course  of  instruction, 
as  stated  last  year,  arrangements  were  made  by 
the  board  with  Edward  Parrish,  a  very  compe- 
tent lecturer,  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on 
Chemistry  during  the  winter  months.  Through 
his  kindness  and  the  interest  felt  by  him  in  the 
objects  of  our  Institute,  the  managers  were  ena- 
bled, at  a  very  moderate  expense,  to  give  our 
scholars  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  much  valu- 
able information.  The  lectures  were  illustrated 
by  suitable  apparatus  and  experiments,  and  were 
made  very  interesting  by  the  clear  and  agreeable 
manner  of  delivery. 

Those  of  the  managers  who  were  present  can 
bear  witness  to  the  intelligent  attention  and  or- 
derly deportment  of  the  audience,  which  consist- 
ed not  only  of  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  but  of 
many  of  their  parents  and  friends. 

The  study  of  Chemistry  has  since  been  pur- 
sued in  the  school  with  advantage. 

A  very  satisfactory  semi-annual  examination 
of  the  pupils  of  the  high  school  was  held  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Second  month.  A  number  of 
managers  and  a  large  company  of  the  friends  of 
the  scholars  and  of  the  institution  were  present. 
The  time  allotted  for  the  purpose,  proved  too 
short  for  recitation  in  all  the  branches  taught, 
but  those  attended  to  were  well  performed. 

The  weekly  examinations  by  the  managers 
have,  however,  afforded  good  opportunities  for 
thoroughly  testing  the  attainments  of  our  classes. 
At  many  of  these,  Friends  interested  in  the  in- 
stitution have  attended  and  questioned  the  boys 
closely,  and  have  expressed  themselves  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  appropriate  answers  given  on  va- 
rious subjects.  We  have  also  had  occasionally 
several  visitors  from  the  Southern  States,  who 
were  evidently  much  surprised  at  the  progress  of 
the  pupils,  and  who  very  candidly  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  it,  although  more  or  less 
connected  with  that  oppressive  system  which 
would  chain  down  all  the  nobler  faculties  of  the 
mind  and  repress  all  aspirations  after  the  true 
dignity  of  manhood,  for  the  low  and  selfish  pur- 
pose of  making  men  instruments  to  acquire 
wealth  and  gratify  ambition. 

In  the  female  department  of  the  high  school 
there  is  also  great  improvement ;  several  of  the 
girls  give  evidence  of  talent,  and  will,  we  think 
by  their  diligent  application  and  great  interest, 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  be  prepared,  before 
long,  to  act  as  instructors  of  others.  The  exem- 
plary deportment  of  their  female  teacher,  and 
the  faithful,  unassuming  manner  in  which  she 
performs  the  duties  of  her  station,  are  very  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Board. 

An  evening  school  for  boys  has  been  kept  up 
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during  the  winter  as  heretofore,  and  was  pretty 
well  attended.  This  was  taught  by  our  principal, 
Charles  L.  Reason.  That  he  performed  this 
service  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  scholars,  was 
handsomely  manifested  by  their  delegating  one 
of  their  number  to  present  him  with  a  valuable 
token  of  their  regard,  which  was  delivered  with 
a  very  appropriate  address,  expressive  of  their 
sense  of  the  value  of  his  instruction. 

The  library  and  reading  room  continue  to  be 
well  managed  by  our  efficient  superintendents 
and  librarians,  James  M.  Bustill  and  wife.  Or- 
der and  regularity  are  preserved,  the  books  are 
well  taken  care  of  and  extensively  read.  Many 
of  the  catalogues  have  been  sold,  and  fines  are 
collected  when  the  rules  are  not  complied  with. 

We  have  made  some  additions  to  the  library 
during  the  past  year,  chiefly  periodicals  selected 
from  the  best  publishers  on  mechanics,  agricul- 
ture and  general  literature;  a  few  books  of  refer- 
ence have  also  been  added. 

The  Institution  continues  to  be  viewed  very 
favorably  by  the  respectable  and  intelligent  por- 
tion of  our  colored  population,  and  they  are  in- 
creasingly disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages,  and  by  their  example  and  advice  to 
induce  others  to  do  the  same.  The  number 
of  pupils  now  on  the  register  of  the  High  School 
is  37,  of  whom  18  are  males  and  19  females. 
Their  attendance  is  very  regular 

The  pupils  of  the  primary  school  number  about 
30. 

A  report  from  the  Librarian  will  accompany 
this.    On  behalf  of  the  Board. 

M.  C.  Cope, 
Secretary  pro  tern. 

Librarian's  Report  to  the  Board  of  Managers  : 

Esteemed  Friends, 

In  presenting  our  first  Annual  Report,  we 
congratulate  you  that  the  anxiety,  care,  and  ex- 
pense attending  this  Institution,  have  not  been 
in  vain ;  though  the  location  is  felt  to  be  a  great 
drawback  upon  its  prosperity,  many  parents  ob- 
jecting to  place  their  children  in  contact  with 
the  profanity  and  immorality  that  prevail  here 
in  great  profusion. 

A  number  of  persons  from  other  States  have 
visited  the  Library,  who  expressed  themselves 
very  much  gratified  with  the  beauty  of  the  rcom 
and  the  liberality  of  the  managers. 

A  portion  of  the  visiting  committee  have  been 
regular  in  attendance  and  have  shown  them- 
selves deeply  interested  in  the  library  and  read- 
ing room. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Library  to  Fourth 
month  1st,  1854,  cards  of  admission  have  been 
issued  to  389  persons.  The  number  of  readers 
"  "  '»•  ■>'■•  I<il'rary  is  3-15,  of  which  175  arc 
males,  and  170  females 


Number  of  books  loaned  out  during 

the  year,   ....  4210 

Number  of  books  loaned  in  reading 

room,  1363 

Total,       .  5573 

Books  remaining  out,  .  .  215 
Guarantees  received,         .       .  389 

Many  books  not  in  the  Library  have  been 
called  for,  but  very  few  persons  have  left  with- 
out receiving  instruction  from  those  already  pro- 
vided. 


There  are  now  on  the  tables,  for  the  use  of 
the  reading  room, 


7 

Nos.  of 

The  Builder. 

11 

(t 

Civil  Engineer  and  Architects' 
Journal. 

1 

t< 

Practical  Draughtsman,  Book  of 
Design. 

12 

(C 

Journal  of  Franklin  Institute. 

3 

(( 

Eclectic  Magazine,  for  '54. 
Greenough's  Polytechnic  Journal. 

2 

(I 

1 

a 

North  British  Review,  for  '54. 

2 

u 

Penn.  Farm  Journal, 

1 

a 

London  Quarterly. 

These  have  elicited  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
and  have  been  highly  valued. 

One  of  the  most  cheering  scenes  in  the 
Library  is,  the  presence  of  a  number  of  youth 
whose  ages  range  from  nine  to  sixteen  :  these 
children  enjoy  advantages  never  before  within 
the  grasp  of  the  colored  youth  of  this  metropo- 
lis. It  is  pleasant  to  witness  the  interest  mani- 
fested and  the  influence  of  this  mode  of  mental 
and  moral  culture :  pleasant  to  look  into  the 
countenance  of  each  as  he  pores  over  his  volume, 
and  endeavor  to  trace  out  the  workings  of  his 
mind,  the  bent  of  his  genius,  and  his  future  po- 
sition in  the  world. 

Although  the  Library  thus  far  may  not  have 
realized  your  expectations,  we  feel  more  than 
ever  the  force  of  the  injunction  ''Cast  thy  bread 
upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after 
many  days." 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

James  N.  Bustill  and  Wife. 

Fifth  mo.,  1854. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  UNLAWFUL. 
(Continued  from  page  599.) 

There  are  but  two  grounds  on  which  the  sa- 
credness  of  life  can  be  maintained — either,  1st, 
simply  because  it  is  human  life ;  or,  2dly,  be- 
cause the  doctrine  of  its  inviolability  is  necessary 
for  the  prevention  of  murder,  and,  therefore, 
essential  to  the  general  good. 

We  may  briefly  examine  the  consistency  and 
bearing  of  these  respective  grounds,  in  relation 
to  the  practice  of  those  who  vindicate  the  judi- 
cial destruction  of  life. 
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First, — Then,  if  human  life  he  absolutely  sa- 
cred, simply  because  it  is  human  life,  this  prin- 
ciple, by  its  most  obvious  application,  would  pre- 
sent an  insuperable  objection  to  the  infliction  of 
death  for  any  crime,  under  any  circumstances, 
or  by  any  authority.  But  to  plead  that  life  should 
be  taken  to  avenge  the  wilful  destruction  of  it, 
is  just  what  we  might  expect  from  those  who 
hold  that  life  is  no  more  sacred  than  property, — 
for  property  is  sacred,  except  under  forfeiture, 
for  the  purpose  of  compensation. 

This  would  be  to  place  the  two  things  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  footing.  This  consequence  of 
their  reasoning  our  opponents  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  accept ;  yet  it  follows  inevitably  from  the 
principle  that  life  must  be  taken  to  avenge  its 
destruction,  and  it  is  plainly  inconsistent  with 
the  doctrine  of  its  absolute  sacredness.  This 
ground,  then,  it  is  clear,  cannot  be  taken  by 
those  who  punish  murder  with  death,  if  they 
will  maintain  their  present  practice.  We,  how- 
ever, may  and  do  adopt  it,  with  perfect  consist- 
ency. 

Secondly, — There  remains  only  one  other 
ground  on  which  life  can  be  held  inviolable,  viz., 
because  the  doctrine  of  its  sacredness,  as  enforced 
by  capital  punishment,  is  necessary  to  the  pre- 
vention of  murder. 

This  principle,  we  may  remark,  cannot  be  held 
along  with  that  which  we  have  already  noticed. 
The  two  are  incompatible.  The  latter  proceeds 
upon  the  surrender  of  the  former.  It  is  for  our 
opponents,  therefore,  to  make  choice  of  the  one 
or  the  other,  and  take  their  stand  upon  that  ex- 
clusively. The  second  reason  gives  up  the  ab- 
solute sacredness  of  life  as  such,  and  descends  to 
the  lower  ground  of  expediency. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  the  admission,  that 
individuals  have  no  natural  right  to  take  life. 
The  reason  under  consideration  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  the  members  of  a  civil  community 
can  delegate  to  their  ruler  a  power  which  they 
do  not  individually  possess  the  right  to  exercise. 

We  would  deny  this  proposition,  even  if  the 
jurisdiction  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  civil 
ruler  related  to  only  some  of  those  social  con- 
cerns in  which  its  exercise  would  not  affect  the 
existence  of  man.  But  we  most  emphatically 
deny  the  assumption,  that  the  right  to  take  away 
life — an  act  which,  in  its  exercise  and  conse- 
quences, reaches  into  the  exclusive  province  of 
the  Creator  and  Moral  Governor  of  man — can 
be  given  by  any  assemblage  of  individuals  to  a 
fellow-creature.  It  appears  almost  indisputable 
that  no  single  man,  nor  any  number  of  men,  in 
whatever  capacity,  can  have  a  right  to  put  an 
end  to  the  moral  probation  of  a  fellow-creature 
before  God.  The  civil  ruler  cannot  derive  au- 
thority to  do  this  from  the  fact  of  its  perpetra- 
tion by  the  murderer. 

To  put  a  man  to  instantaneous  death  is  not, 
in  a  strictly  civil  respect,  so  much  to  punish  him, 
ffs  to  put  him  beyond  civil  punishment,  by  dis- 


charging him  from  the  custody  and  power  of  so- 
ciety— it  is,  more  properly,  to  send  him  into  the 
presence  of  God,  to  receive  the  ultimate  punish- 
ment of  his  crime,  as  a  moral  offence,  at  that 
higher  tribunal. 

As  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  dis- 
prove the  further  assumption  implied  in  this 
reasoning,  viz.,  that  to  take  the  life  of  the  crimi- 
nal will  tend  to  prevent  murder,  we  here  con- 
tent ourselves  with  simply  denying  the  assertion. 

We  hold  the  absolute  sacredness  of  human 
life,  but  contend,  that  so  far  from  this  implying 
or  demanding  life  for  life,  the  practice  violates 
the  principle,  and  defeats  its  own  object. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  capital  punishment, 
founded  on  the  nature  of  the  crime  of  murder, 
so  closely  nllied  to  that  just  considered,  cannot 
be  supported.  No  matter  what  be  the  nature  of 
the  crime,  when  viewed  in  its  whole  character 
and  consequences,  if,  according  to  the  general 
principles  laid  down  respecting  the  province  of 
the  civil  ruler,  he  can  only  undertake  to  punish 
crime  as  an  aggression  upon  the  civil  rights  of 
the  community.  God  himself  administers  moral 
law — the  magistrate  may  not  contravene  its  sanc- 
tions— he  may  not  enforce  them. 

The  nature  of  a  crime  may  determine  the 
kind  and  degree  of  those  punishments  which 
man  may  legitimately  employ,  but  it  cannot  give 
the  right  to  inflict  such  penalties  as  belong  only 
to  a  ruler  sustaining  the  complex  relationship  of 
Creator  and  Moral  Governor. 

If  this  principle  be  a  sound  one,  it  entirely 
destroys  the  argument  founded  on  the  nature  of 
the  crime ;  and  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  Jewish 
code  superseded  that  which  went  before,"  this 
argument  must  be  given  up  on  another  ground, 
for  the  Mosaic  law  did  not  discriminate  this  crime 
from  others,  as  the  only  offence  to  be  punished 
with  death. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  in  this  place  an- 
other argument,  which  has  been  deemed  of  some 
consideration  by  the  advocates  of  capital  punish- 
ment. It  is  argued  that  the  act  of  inflicting 
death,  as  a  punishment,  cannot  be  morally  wrong, 
since  God  himself  has,  more  than  once,  ordained 
it  by  express  injunction. 

It  will  not  require  any  lengthened  observa- 
tions to  show  the  futility  of  this  plea,  as  a  war- 
rant for  capital  punishment,  in  the  absence  of  a 
Divine  permission.  It  clearly  involves  a  two- 
fold assumption  : — 1st,  That  man  may  exercise 
the  same  prerogative  over  the  life  of  his  fellow- 
man  as  the  Creator  himself ;  and  2d,  that  men 
may  act  towards  each  other,  in  the  social  rela- 
tions of  life,  under  the  Christian,  as  they  did 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

*In  a  preceding  chapler  of  the  volume  from  which 
this  article  is  extracted,  the  author  examines  the  pas- 
sage in  Genesis,  chap.  ix.  ver.  5,  6,  and  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  declaration  to  Noah  contained  a 
command  to  punish  murder  with  death.  This  he  re- 
gards as  merged  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  totally  super- 
seded by  the- Christian  dispensation. 
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It  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  respecting  the 
first  of  these  assumptions,  that  if,  in  the  absence 
of  Divine  warrant,  all  prerogative,  as  well  as  all 
duty,  arises  out  of  the  relationships  sustained 
by  one  being  to  another,  and  the  kind  and  extent 
of  such  duty,  or  prerogative,  is  determined  by 
the  nature,  or  kind,  of  such  relationships,  then 
the  plea  under  consideration  cannot  be  main- 
tained. 

In  order  to  prove  that  this  is  a  sound  princi- 
ple in  theology,  as  well  as  in  moral  and  political 
science,  we  have  only  to  suppose  the  several  re- 
lationships in  which  we  stand  towards  each  other 
and  toward  God,  to  be  annihilated.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, that  relation  of  creaturesbip  which  man 
sustains  to  the  Divinity,  did  not  exist — if  man 
existed  independently  of  God,  then,  it  is  clear, 
the  very  foundation  of  the  Divine  claims  upon 
him  would  be  taken  away.  Man  would  no  longer 
owe  the  same  duties  to  God,  and  solely  because 
he  no  longer  stood  in  a  relation  of  dependence. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  several  du- 
ties of  the  family  of  man  one  to  another.  The 
mutual  duties  of  parent  and  child  arise  out  of 
the  relation  of  natural  parentage.  The  social 
duties  of  men  are  founded  upon  their  relation  to 
each  other,  as  members  of  the  same  race,  and 
their  common  relationship  to  the  Father  of  all, 
and  so  on,  throughout  all  the  various  departments 
of  human  duty. 

Duty,  we  say,  originates  in  relationship,  and 
so  does  prerogative — the  prerogatives  of  God,  of 
parents,  of  civil  governors  (which  are  but  the 
aggregate  of  individual  prerogative,)  all  arise  out 
of  the  mutual  relationships  subsisting  between 
the  parties ;  and  the  kind  and  extent  of  preroga- 
tive exercised,  is,  in  every  case,  determined  and 
limited  by  the  nature  or  kind,  of  these  several 
relationships. 

The  more  this  principle  is  scrutinized  and 
tested,  the  more  will  its  soundness  be  made  ap- 
parent If,  then,  we  consider  the  difference  be- 
tween that  relation  which  all  men  stand  in  to- 
wards God,  as  their  Creator  and  Moral  Governor, 
and  that  which  one  man  sustains  to  another,  it 
will  be  evident  that  there  must  be  a  vast  dispa- 
rity in  prerogative — that  the  Divine  must  im- 
measurably exceed  the  human ;  and  hence  it 
follows,  that  many  acts  may  not  be  morally 
wrong  when  done,  or  commanded  to  be  done,  by 
God  himself,  which  might,  and  would  be,  if  per- 
formed on  human  authority  alone. 

But  the  argument,  that  the  infliction  of  death 
as  a  punishment  cannot  be  morally  wrong,  since 
the  Divine  Being  once  ordained  it,  assumes,  that 
what  was  right  in  God  himself,  cannot  be  wrong 
as  the  act  of  man,  irrespective  of  the  entirely 
different  and  disproportionate  relationship  in  the 
two  cases.  The  principle  cannot  on  any  ground 
be  maintained.  Many  acts,  which  would  be  right 
on  the  part  of  the  Almighty  Buler,  or  when  per- 
formed in  obedience  to  his  command,  would  be 
wrong  in  the  highest  sense,  as  the  act  of  man's 


authority,  because  beyond  his  legitimate  prero- 
gative. And  surely,  if  there  be  anything  re- 
specting which  that  limitation  of  human  autho- 
rity, which  pervades  all  the  ordinances  of  Provi- 
dence, might  be  expected  to  obtain,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  one  man  over  the  life  of  another.  The 
whole  analogy  of  God's  government  is  against 
man's  independent  assumption  of  such  a  power. 
The  Divine  conduct  can  be  no  precedent  to  the 
creature  in  this  case.  The  judicial  prerogatives 
of  man  in  his  civil  capacity  are  limited ;  and  no- 
thing, in  the  absence  of  Divine  prescription,  can 
warrant  him  in  taking  the  life  of  his  fellow-man, 
became  the  Creator  himself  has  exercised  this 
right.  This  consideration  would,  of  itself,  be  a 
sufficient  reply  to  those  who  would  single  out  the 
crime  of  murder  from  amongst  the  capital  crimes 
of  the  Jewish  code,  and  retain  the  penalty  on 
the  ground  of  the  nature  of  the  crime  itself. 

It  must  be  manifest,  that  those  who  speak  of 
the  infliction  of  this  penalty  not  being  morally 
wrong  in  itself,  overlook  the  essential  distinction 
between  a  direct  Divine  legislation  and  one  sim- 
ply human.  There  is  an  infinite  disparity  be- 
tween the  two  ;  they  admit  of  no  comparison.  It 
might  with  equal  relevancy  and  logical  propriety 
be  urged,  that  the  infliction  of  death  for  Sabbath- 
breaking  cannot  be  morally  wrong,  since  the 
Divine  Being  once  ordained  it. 

We  would  strenuously  argue  against  the  au- 
thority of  civil  government  to  inflict  death,  on 
the  ground  of  the  acknowledged  fallibility  of 
human  judgment,  and  the  eternal  and  irrepara- 
ble consequences  involved  in  a  mistake. 

In  the  absence  of  Divine  authority,  this  ad- 
mitted liability  to  false  judgment  would  furnish 
a  strong  presumption,  that  this  prerogative  was 
never  designed  to  be  exercised  by  man;  for  this 
liability  to  error  arises,  not  only  from  the  posi- 
tive defect  and  wilful  falsity  of  evidence  in  many 
cases,  but  also  from  the  imperfect  appreciation 
of  it  when  true.  Even  if  the  records  of  judicial 
administration  did  not  afford  a  single  instance 
of  mistake,  the  mere  uncertainty  of  judgment 
would  disqualify  any  civil  authority  for  enforcing 
its  laws  by  the  punishment  of  death. 

If  the  advocate  of  capital  punishment  fails  to 
prove  an  express  Divine  permission,  there  can 
be  no  power  or  right  over  human  life  for  penal 
purposes.  God  alone  is  the  author  of  life — He 
only  can  take  it  away.  The  fact,  that  the  Al- 
mighty has,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
controlled  this  prerogative,  proclaims  His  exclu- 
sive right  to  exercise  it.  The  prerogatives  of 
civil  government  are  founded  on  human  autho- 
rity— social  combination  cannot  confer  any  other 
powers  upon  the  civil  ruler  than  those  already 
possessed,  in  right,  by  each  individual  member. 
The  whole  purpose  of  civil  institutions  is  simply 
the  enforcement  of  personal  rights  by  combina- 
tion. This  concert  and  delegation  cannot  give 
the  right  to  adjudge  and  punish  crime  as  moral, 
but  simply  as  it  affects  those  interests  which  go- 
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vernment  is  instituted  to  secure  and  preserve. 
Individual  man,  in  virtue  of  certain  natural  and 
moral  relationships  to  God  and  to  his  fellow- 
creature,  may  have  certain  duties  and  authority 
of  a  moral  description,  but  these  he  cannot  trans- 
fer to  any  other  party — certainly  not  to  a  civil 
governor,  simply  because  he  cannot  transfer  such 
relationships  to  another.  Civil  government  re- 
presents only  a  very  limited  portion  of  man's 
right  and  authority,  as  man — only  that  portion 
which  maybe  transferred  by  conventional  agree- 
ment. The  jurisdiction  of  government  can  only 
extend  to  the  civil  consequences  of  actions.  Capi- 
tal punishment  cannot,  therefore,  be  inflicted  on 
the  ground  that  the  moral  turpitude  of  murder 
deserves  or  requires  it — the  plea  is  absurd  and 
presumptuous. 

Man's  individual  relation  of  creatureship  to 
God  precludes  any  right  over  his  own  life — he 
cannot  possess  it.  If  the  civil  ruler  assumes  it 
he  usurps,  not  the  right  of  the  subject,  but  the 
exclusive  right  of  God.  Human  life  is  abso- 
lutely sacred  to  all  but  the  Creator  himself.  Its 
destruction  terminates  the  moral  probation  of 
man  as  a  subject  of  the  Divine  government,  and 
affects  his  immortal  interests — the  very  nature 
of  the  crime  of  murder,  which  is  pleaded  in  vin- 
dication of  a  literal  retaliation,  thus  becomes  an 
argument  against  it.  The  nature  of  the  conse- 
quences involved,  and  the  awful  liability  to  mis- 
take, in  the  infliction  of  an  irreparable  injury 
upon  the  innocent,  prove  that  the  power  to  exe- 
cute the  punishment  of  death  cannot  be  main- 
tained on  any  ground  of  natural  right  inherent 
in  the  individual,  or  attaching  to  the  ofBce  of  the 
Civil  Ruler.  The  penalty  of  death,  for  any 
crime  whatever,  must,  therefore,  we  think,  on 
every  ground,  be  pronounced  unlawful  to  man. 

(To  be  continued.] 


A  NEGRO  CALCULATING  EOY. 

At  the  United  States  Hotel,  yesterday,  was 
stopping  a  colored  boy,  named  William  Marcey, 
whose  extraordinary  mathematical  powers  have 
greatly  astonished  all  who  have  witnessed  his 
demonstrations.  He  will  add  up  columns  of 
figures  any  length,  divide  any  given  sum,  multi- 
ply millions  by  thousands  within  five  minutes 
from  the  time  the  figures  are  given  him,  and 
with  such  exactness  as  to  render  it  truly  wonder- 
ful. Yesterday  noon,  in  presence  of  a  party  of 
gentlemen,  he  added  a  column  of  figures,  eight 
in  line,  and  108  lines,  making  the  sum  total  of 
several  millions,  in  about  six  minutes.  The  feat 
was  so  astounding,  and  apparently  incredible, 
that  several  of  the  party  took  off  their  coats,  and, 
dividing  the  sum,  went  to  work,  and  in  two  hours 
after  they  commenced,  produced  identically  the 
same  answer.  The  boy  is  not  quite  seventeen 
years  of  age;  he  cannot  read  nor  write,  and  in 
every  other  branch  of  an  English  education  is 
entirely  deficient.  His  parents  reside  in  Ken- 
tucky, near  Louisville. — Cincinnati  Gazette. 


ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY  IN  VENEZUELA. 

The  Caraccas  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  under  date  of  April  15th,  says  that  the 
liberation  of  the  slaves  passed  off  well.  The  pro- 
mulgation of  the  act  by  the  Governor  of  Caraccas 
was  attended  with  a  civic  and  military  proces- 
sion, in  which  President  Monagas  and  his  minis- 
ters joined.  It  appears  that,  by  a  decree  of  July 
21,  1821,  all  children  born  of  slave  mothers 
after  that  time  were  to  be  free  at  twenty-one, 
consequently  there  were  no  slaves  on  the  day  of 
final  emancipation  much  under  thirty-three  years 
of  age.  The  owners  are  to  be  compensated  ac- 
cording to  the  valuation  affixed  by  law,  at  which 
slaves  could  purchase  their  own  freedom.  It  is 
not  known  how  many  slaves  existed  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  manumission  act.  The  above  cor- 
respondent represents  that  the  liberated  slaves 
continued  to  attend  upon  their  masters  and  mis- 
tresses as  before.  Here  is  another  instance  of  a 
general  and  immediate  emancipation  taking  place 
without  any  of  the  bloodshed  and  turmoil  which 
are  predicted  so  freely  by  the  friends  of  slavery 
whenever  abolition  is  talked  about. 


The  wise  man  is  cautious,  but  not  cunning; 
judicious,  but  not  crafty;  making  virtue  the 
measure  of  using  his  excellent  understanding  in 
the  conduct  of  his  life. — W  Penn. 


THE  SOLDIER  OF  THE  CROSS. 

A  captain  led  a  soldier  on, 

O'er  many  a  battle-field; 
And  many  a  fight  was  nobly  won, 

With  sword,  and  spear,  and  shield. 

Oft  times  he  saw  a  comrade  go 

To  share  a  peaceful  home, 
While  still  through  danger,  toil,  and  woe, 

'Twas  his  sad  lot  to  roam. 

And  much  that  soldier  wondered  why 

'Twas  thus  ordained  to  him, 
To  march  so  oft  at  battle-cry, 

With  aching  heart  and  limb. 

Fear  not,  thou  soldier  of  the  Cross  ! 

Press  on  through  pain  and  toil, 
Though  all  thy  gain  be  counted  loss, 

Yet  thou  shalt  share  the  spoil. 

Fear  not,  He  holdeth  now  in  store 

Rich  treasures  yet  for  thee; 
Perhaps  ere  the  last  fight  is  o'er, 

Rest  will  thy  portion  be: 

A  rest  far  sweeter  for  thy  toils,] 

E'en  in  this  world  of  woe; 
A  portion  richer  for  thy  spoils, 

His  goodness  may  bestow. 

Fear  not!  should  Earth  deny  to  thee 

A  lengthened  rest  from  woes, 
Eternal  rest  must,  surely  be 

Thy  long  and  blest  repose, 

When  from  the  last  unequal  fight, 

Angels  shall  bear  thee  on, 
A  conqueror  through  Immanuel's  might, 

To  stand  before  the  Throne.       [A.  WjLMSi 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  steamship  Asia, 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  1st  inst,  bringing 
Liverpool  dates  to  the  20th  ult.  The  steamer 
Arctic,  which  had  been  some  days  due,  struck  a 
rock  in  the  Irish  Channel,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Liverpool.  The  damage  was  slight,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  she  would  be  ready  to  sail 
again  in  a  week. 

A  report  prevailed  that  Sebastopol,  the  Russian 
stronghold  on  the  Black  Sea,  had  been  bombard- 
ed for  four  days  by  the  allied  fleet.  The  English 
war  steamer,  Tiger,  had  been  stranded  close  to 
Odessa  and  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Russians. 
Twenty-two  Russian  merchant  ships  had  been 
captured  since  the  bombardment  of  Odessa. 

The  Turkish  fleet  had  entered  the  Black  Sea. 
The  fleet  numbered  24  sail,  carrying  1030  guns, 
and  was  intended  to  destroy  all  the  Russian  posi- 
tions on  the  Circassian  coast  and  to  disembark  a 
land  force  who  were  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
Circassians. 

It  is  reported  that  the  plan  of  the  allies  is  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Russia,  to  seize 
Crimea,  and  attack  Sebastopol  by  land,  while  the 
fleets  attack  it  by  sea. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Vienna  Conference  is  to  be 
renewed  on  the  basis  of  the  Austro-Prussian  and 
Anglo-French  alliance;  also,  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment had  received  from  Prussia  a  note  of  ex- 
planation, which  had  given  great  satisfaction,  but 
its  exact  tenor  had  not  become  public.  The  over- 
tures 6f  Russia  for  a  commercial  alliance  with 
Prussia  had  failed.  Hanover,  Wurtemberg  and 
Bavaria,  have  sent  in  their  adherence  to  the 
Austro-Prussian  treaty. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  concentration  of 
Russian  troops  on  the  eastern  and  north-eastern 
frontiers  of  Austria,  95.000  additional  troops  are 
to  be  raised,  and  an  order  has  been  signed  Tor  the 
occupation  of  the  Gallician  frontier  by  two  army 
corps. 

Several  unimportant  engagements  are  reported 
to  have  taken  place  on  the  Danube,  in  which  the 
Turks  have  been  victors.  Omer  Pasha  was  con- 
centrating his  forces  at  Shumla.  The  Russians 
were  forming  considerable  depots  and  canton- 
ments on  the  line  of  the  Sereth,  thus  making 
Moldavia  the  base  of  their  operations.  An  army 
thus  placed  can  advance  into  Gallicia  by  the 
north,  or  into  Wallachia  by  the  south,  as  circum- 
stances may  render  expedient.  This  movement 
has  induced  the  Austrian  Cabinet  to  take  imme- 
diate measures  for  the  effectual  defence  of  Galli- 
cia. Gen.  Schlick,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Aus- 
trian officers,  has  been  appointed  to  take  com- 
mand in  that  province. 

The  combined  fleets,  under  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
lay  25  miles  from  Cronstadt  with  the  design  of  in- 
tercepting the  Russian  fleet  which  has  left  Hel- 
Bingfora  to  join  the  division  lying  at  Cronstadt. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Greece  state  that  the 
insurgents  continue  to  lose  ground,  and  a  large 
number  of  villages  had  sent  in  their  submission. 

Spain. — The  Spanish  Government  had  sent  in  an 
answer  to  the  American  Minister,  who  despatch- 
ed it  by  a  special  messenger  to  the  United  States. 
Six  thousand  men  were  to  embark  immediately 
:or  Potto Riooto  be  drafted  for  service  when  need- 
ed.  It  is  said  in  relation  to  the  Black  Warrior  af- 


fair, that  Spain  will  pay  back  the  $6000  and  re- 
buke the  port  authorities  at  Havana,  and  that  she 
also  promises  to  reform  the  regulations  to  meet 
the  wants  of  American  commerce. 

Domestic. — A  terrible  casualty  occurred  at  Wil- 
mington. Del.,  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  ult. 
Three  wagons,  containing  four  hundred  and  fifty 
kegs,  or  about  five  tons,  of  powder,  from  Dupont's 
Mills,  were  on  their  way  to  the  wharf  for  ship- 
ment, when  near  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  and 
Orange  streets,  from  some  unknown  cause,  the 
powder  exploded,  causing  a  most  melancholy  loss 
of  life  and  destruction  of  property.  The  wagons 
were  splintered  to  atoms,  the  horses  blown  to 
pieces,  and  the  three  drivers  instantly  killed  and 
horribly  mutilated.  All  the  houses  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  explosion  were  much  injured, 
several  of  them  being  completely  demolished. 
The  trees  along  the  streets  and  in  the  gardens  in 
the  vicinity  were  stripped  of  their  limbs,  and  a 
number  torn  up  by  the  roots  or  shivered  to  pieces. 
A  large  portion  of  tK^" windows  in  the  city  were 
broken,  and  in  many  places  the  plaster  torn  from 
the  walls  and  the  buildings  otherwise  damaged. 
Two  persons  besides  the  drivers  are  known  to 
have  been  killed,  and  several  others  seriously  in- 
jured. 

Congress — In  Senate,  on  the  29th  ult,  the  Ne- 
braska bill,  as  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
was  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Seve- 
ral small  amendments  to  the  Indian  bill  were 
adopted  and  the  bill  was  passed.  The  Deficiency 
bill  was  received  from  the  House.  The  Senate 
insisted  on  its  amendments,  and  a  Committee  of 
Conference  was  appointed.  On  the  30th,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  providing  for  an  adjournment 
from  the  3d  of  7th  month  until  the  1st  of  the  10th 
month.  A  report  was  received  from  the  Commit- 
tee of  Conference  on  the  disagreeing  amendments 
to  the  Deficiency  bill,  and  was  agreed  to,  the  Se- 
nate receding  from  nearly  all  its  amendments.  On 
the  31st  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  directing 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  propriety  of  granting  a  pen- 
sion to  the  widow  of  Batchelder,  killed  in  Boston 
while  preventing  the  rescue  of  Burns,  claimed  as 
a  fugitive  slave.  On  the  1st,  eleven  Senators  only 
being  present,  the  Senate  adjourned  to  the  5th. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  29th 
ult.,  the  Pacific  Railroad  bill  was  taken  up  and 
discussed  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  It  pro- 
vides for  two  roads,  one  south  of  37  deg.  latitude, 
and  one  from  Lake  Superior,  or  the  Mississippi,  in 
Minnesota.  A  Conference  Committee  on  the  De- 
ficiency bill  was  appointed.  On  the  30th,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  instructing  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  to  inquire  as  to  what  measures  are  ne- 
cessary for  facilitating  the  preservation  of  life  and 
property  in  the  case  of  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey.  The  House  went  into  Committee  on 
the  Pacific  Railroad  bill.  Gerrit  Smith  addressed 
the  House  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  after  which  the 
Committee  rose  and  the  House  adjourned.  On  the 
3 1  st,  a  bill  providing  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  the 
public  lands  in  Kansas  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands.  The  Pacific  railroad  bill 
was  taken  up  in  Committee,  and  a  long  discussion 
ensued  between  northern  and  southern  members 
relative  to  the  address  of  some  of  the  New  York 
members  to  their  constituents.  A  message  was 
received  from  the  President  stating  that  he  had 
signed  the  Nebraska  bill. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  HULL. 

Continued  from  page  611 . 

In  consequence  of  indulging  my  natural  re- 
luctance to  stand  as  a  spectacle  in  our  meetings, 
I  was  left  for  a  time  in  a  beclouded  state,  and 
lost  all  enjoyment  of  heavenly  good,  as  well  as 
the  confidence  in  Divine  power,  with  which  I  had 
been  favored ;  yet  not  without  intervals  of  sensi- 
bility, like  the  breaking  forth  of  the  sun  at  times 
during  a  cloudy  day.  I  was  at  these  seasons 
made  sensible  of  the  offers  of  pardon,  on  condi- 
tion of  future  obedience.  But  I  reasoned  against 
light  and  conviction,  slighting  the  favors  of 
which  I  had  partaken,  until  I  came  to  the  mis- 
erable conclusion  that  religion  was  a  cheat,  some- 
thing invented  by  designing  men  to  captivate 
the  simple.  I  read  the  Scriptures  in  a  disposition 
to  ridicule  them,  and  sought  to  get  rid  of  all  my 
whims,  as  I  was  willing  to  call  them  ;  but,  blessed 
be  the  name  of  Israel's  Shepherd,  I  was  followed 
with  the  reproofs  of  instruction;  and  the  remem- 
brance of  my  past  enjoyment  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  Lord's  people,  now  in  the  days  of  my  re- 
bellion and  poverty,  cause.d  me  to  feel  the  chas- 
tisements more  keenly. 

My  life  became  a  burden  to  me,  and  I  was  at 
times  afraid  to  be  alone,  lest  I  might  do  myself 
some  mischief ;  at  other  seasons  I  spent  great 
part  of  the  night  alone,  meditating  on  my  past 
condition  and  present  forlorn  state.  It  was  during 
some  of  these  solitary  hours,  that  I  was  again 
made  sensible  of  the  renewings  of  Divine  visitation, 
by  which  my  hard  heart  was  broken  and  I  wept 
much.  By  little  and  little,  I  recovered  that  confi- 
dence I  had  lost  in  Divine  power  and  the  superin- 
tending care  of  the  Most  High,  over  man.  On  one 
occasion,  as  I  was  walking  over  a  hill  covered  with 
trees,  I  saw  a  large  one  that  had  been  struck  by 


lightning.  I  sat  down  under  it  in  silent  meditation 
on  the  power  of  the  electric  fluid,  thinking  it  but 
a  common  accident  from  natural  causes,  and  that 
it  was  well  I  was  not  there  at  the  time  the  tree 
was  struck.  As  I  thus  sat,  all  my  thoughts  were 
stayed  and  brought  into  subjection,  and  an  awful 
silence  prevailing  in  my  soul,  a  language  intel- 
ligible to  my  mind,  proclaimed  within  me, 
"  Thou  seest  how  awfully  powerful  the  lightning 
is, — thus,  as  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  I  could 
deprive  thee  of  thy  existence."  I  was  struck 
with  amazement,  and  as  I  walked  home,  ponder- 
ed what  I  had  heard  ;  and  believing  it  was  the 
voice  of  the  Almighty,  I  felt  a  degree  of  rever- 
ence spring  in  my  heart,  as  also  of  gladness,  in 
thinking  I  was  not  wholly  cast  off.  I  was  led  to 
contemplate  my  past  religious  experience,  and 
was  strengthened  to  forsake  my  foolish  consulta- 
tions with  flesh  and  blood  ;  and  feeling  myself  to 
be  a  poor  creature,  I  resolved  to  seek  afresh  the 
favor  of  Him  who  is  infinite  in  power  and  good- 
ness. In  our  religious  meetings,  my  mind  was 
now  sensible  of  receiving  instruction  from  Him 
who  is  the  Teacher  of  his  people,  and  the  Teacher 
of  teachers,  qualifying  servants  and  hand-maid- 
ens to  serve  him  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 
In  this  weighty  work  I  again  engaged,  about  two 
years  after  my  first  appearance,  and  having  now 
fully  given  up  to  it,  I  appeared  pretty  often  in 
our  meeting  at  the  Creek,  in  Nine  Partners. 
The  meeting-house  was  large  and  frequently 
crowded,  and  though  I  often  felt  much  reluctance 
at  standing  up,  yet  I  considered  that  the  intent 
of  speaking  was  to  be  heard,  and  therefore  en- 
deavored to  speak  so  plainly  and  audibly  as  to  be 
heard  by  all.  Now  I  again  became  a  happy  par- 
taker of  sweet  peace  and  satisfaction  in  the  Lord's 
work,  yet  not  without  interruption ;  as  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  my  diary  will  evince,  viz  t 

Twelfth  month  14th,  1788.  Confined  at  home 
by  indisposition,  and  have  felt  but  little  of  the 
Father's  love.  Having  heard  of  a  public  appear- 
ance in  our  meeting,  but  little  expected,  my  own 
situation  has  been  feelingly  brought  to  my  view, 
with  fervent  desires  that  the  Lord  will  not  for- 
sake me.  Some  suppose  that  I  have  forsaken 
him,  but  the  Lord  sees  not  as  man  sees,  he  looks 
at  the  heart  and  knows  that  my  desires  are  unto 
him,  and  that  without  his  favor  I  cannot  enjoy 
any  real  satisfaction,  even  in  the  midst  of  tem- 
poral blessings.  Awake,  0;  my  soul,  unto  righte- 
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ousness  and  sin  no  more,  that  with  the  saints, 
thou  mayest  feed  on  the  bread  of  life.  Thus  be- 
ing clothed  in  the  robe  of  righteousness,  the 
beautiful  garment,  and  walking  ic  newness  of  life 
thou  mayest  worship  the  Lord  in  Spirit  and  in 
Truth.  "  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children." 
Bu*  who  are  her  children  ?  Surely  they  only, 
who  are  endeavoring  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  God.  Great  and  mar- 
vellous are  the  works  of  the  infinite  and  incom- 
prehensible Creator;  great  are  his  mercies  to  the 
intelligent  part  of  his  creation,  and  manifold  the 
blessings  bestowed  upon  them  by  him.  How  pre- 
sumptuous is  that  man  who  can  partake  of  these, 
and  forget  the  gracious  Giver  !  May  the  incon- 
siderate be  awakened  to  think  of  these  things,  and 
no  longer  be  living  carelessly. 

Second  month  17th,  1789.  In  looking  over 
our  religious  Society,  there  appears  an  encourag- 
ing prospect,  notwithstanding  the  backsliding  of 
some.  Many  are  awakened  both  in  Europe  and 
America  ;  some  in  Germany,  and  even  in  France, 
that  dark  land,  where  the  craft  of  man  has  so 
long  held  the  people  in  bondage.  When  I  con- 
template these  encouraging  prospects,  and  the 
examples  of  the  obedient  servants,  I  do  not  for- 
get myself,  who  am  wading  along  in  a  path  where 
there  are  many  hindering  things.  But  I  have  a 
hope  that  the  Lord  will  yet  favor  me  with  a  more 
willing  mind,  and  suifer  nothing  to  prevent  me 
from  obeying  his  holy  commands ;  for  truly,  I  love 
the  ways  of  the  Lord,  better  than  I  do  the  ways 
of  man.  "  I  had  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
wickedness." 

About  this  time  I  was  deprived  of  the  society 
of  Stephen  Hoag,  a  young  man  whom  I  highly 
esteemed.  He  was  received  into  our  Society  by 
convincement,  and  had  appeared  as  a  minister 
several  times  in  our  meetings;  and  being  gener- 
ally beloved  his  death  had  an  awakening  effect 
upon  many,  and  on  me  in  a  particular  manner. 
I  saw  that  my  day's  work  was  behind  hand,  and 
earnest  were  my  desires  to  have  it  accomplished. 
I  had  many  temporal  blessings  bestowed  upon 
me,  particularly  a  precious  wife,  with  whom  I 
was  now  settled  in  a  neat,  though  small  house, 
and  we  spent  our  time  very  pleasantly  together. 
She  was  of  a  pious  turn  of  mind,  and  our  enjoy- 
ments were  increased  by  the  opportunity  of  read- 
ing religious  books,  the  tendency  of  which,  was 
to  animate  us  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the 
righteous.  Her  father  was  for  many  years  a  con- 
stant attender  of  the  meetings  for  discipline,  at 
Nine  Partners,  and  we  often  had  his  company ; 
and  still  more  frequently  that  of  my  father,  who 
was  u  truly  valuable  man,  though  naturally  diffi- 
dent and  backward  in  compa  y.  My  business 
v rts  -mail,  but  1  was  contented.  In  the  season  of 
fulling,  I  was  employed  in  my  shop,  and  in  the 
rammer,  in  my  garden;  and  with  my  small  stock, 
consisting  of  one  cow,  a  pig  and  some  fowls,  T 
envied  not  the  rich  nor  the  great.  1  believe  there 
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were  few  happier  men  than  myself ;  but  my  hap- 
piness did  not  continue  as  it  might  have  done, 
if  I  had  not  launched  out  into  greater  business. 

1790.  0  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  I 
pray  thee,  in  the  riches  of  thy  mercy,  be  pleased 
to  look  upon  me  from  heaven,  thy  holy  habita- 
tion, for  I  am  a  poor  unstable  man,  tossed  about 
with  prospects  pleasing  to  my  natural  inclination, 
and  which  keep  me  from  surrendering  myself 
wholly  unto  Thee.  Cast  me  not  off,  I  pray  thee, 

0  thou  holy  One,  but  enable  me  to  dedicate  myall 
unto  Thee  and  thy  service.  Condescend  to  bap- 
tize me,  and  re-baptize  me,  that  I  may  be  pre- 
pared to  serve  thee  acceptably,  for  thou  art 
worthy — Amen. 

Ninth  month  5th.  "  Lord,  what  is  man,  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that 
thou  visitest  him  I"  I  am  not  worthy  of  the 
notice  of  the  Most  High,  yet  such  is  his  con- 
descension, that  I  have  a  little  confidence  given 
me  to  look  up  unto  Him,  and  ask  for  his  help  to 
enable  me  to  persevere  in  the  way  that  is  well 
pleasing  unto  him,  and  not  to  run  in  the  ways  of 
my  own  choosing.  May  all  that  is  in  me  be  so 
humbled  and  reduced,  as  that  I  can  truly  say,  in 
addressing  the  holy  One,  "Thy  will,  not  mine,  be 
done." 

Sixth  month  11th,  1791.  Although  I  have 
often  testified  of  the  goodness  of  God,  yet  I  am 
also  bound  to  declare,  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
tamper  with  his  mercies,  by  living  in  idleness, 
unmindful  of  how  much  we  love  him.  We  have 
need  to  watch  daily  and  endeavor  to  keep  the 
fire  kindled  in  our  hearts,  that  we  may  manifest 
a  holy  zeal  for  the  Lord  and  his  cause;  and  there 
is  also  a  care  to  be  maintained  that  we  do  not; 
compass  ourselves  with  sparks  of  our  own  kindling. 

1  had  rather  be  a  poor  but  diligent  waiter  in  the 
house  of  my  God,  than  attempt  to  advance  by  my, 
own  strength. 

22d.  0  Thou,  who  regardest  the  poor  andl 
the  afflicted,  be  pleased  to  remember  the  poon 
Africans,  whom  professing  Christians  are  holding, 
in  slavery. 

Tenth  month  15th.  Received  afflicting  intel- 
ligence of  great  mortality  in  the  city  of  News 
York,  and  of  an  insurrection  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple in  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  where  sev- 
eral members  of  our  Society  arc  detained  to  as- 
sist in  the  defence  of  the  town.  I  feel  for  them 
and  their  families;  but  have  they  not  contributed 
to  the  calamity  by  encouraging  the  trade  to  those 
islands,  which  has  been  the  inducement  to  the 
whites  to  increase  the  number  of  their  slaves. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  the  blacks  and  whites! — 
How  great  are  the  cruelties  practised  amongst 
mankind,  and  to  what  a  pitch  have  they  reached ! 
I  long  to  have  my  mind  more  and  more  redeem- 
ed from  the  world,  that  I  may  leave  it  cheerfully 
if  called  away  therefrom  ;  yet  I  think  I  am  also 
willing  to  live  and  suffer,  if,  thereby  I  may  be 
useful  to  my  fellow-mortals. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1792,  was  to  me  £ 
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good  time.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  accompany- 
ing a  Friend  who  was  visiting  families  in  our 
part,  and  was  also  favored  with  the  company  of 
many  other  precious  Friends  who  were  laboring 
in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  I  frequently  attended 
the  meeting  held  at  Little  Nine  Partners,  where 
many  who  were  not  members  of  our  Society  gave 
us  their  company,  for  whom  I  felc  strong  desires 
that  they  might  be  wisely  directed  to  choose  the 
path  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion.  Several  of 
them  afterwards  became  useful  members  of  our 
Society. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Memoir  of  Ann  Lucas,  a  minister  of  Hitchin, 
England,  uho  died  on  the  27  th  of  2nd  month, 
1853,  aged  83  years. 

The  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Hester  Bowley, 
was  born  on  the  8th  of  Ninth  month,  1769,  at 
Cirencester,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  her  fami- 
ly had  lived  for  (several  generations.  In  the 
early  days  of  our  religious  Society,  John  Roberts 
records,  that  Richard  Bowley,  her  direct  ances- 
tor, was  fined  £20  for  preaching,  and  .£20  for 
attending  a  meeting  in  Friends'  Meeting  House 
in  that  place.  Her  father  was  actively  engaged 
in  business,  which  took  him  a  great  deal  from 
his  family ;  but  under  the  care  of  a  religiously 
concerned,  judicious,  and  tender  mother,  Ann, 
who  in  early  life  was  very  delicate,  but  possessed 
a  mind  of  no  ordinary  strength,  grew  up  a  seri- 
ous and  thoughtful  child ;  desiring,  at  times, 
above  all  things,  to  serve  God,  and  to  be  useful 
to  her  fellow  creatures. 

Her  return  from  school  was  marked  by  increas- 
ed submission  to  the  power  of  religion,  and  she 
became  more  qualified  for  usefulness  in  her  fam- 
ily, and  amongst  her  numerous  acquaintance  and 
friends,  to  whom  she  was  a  bright  example  of 
dedication  to  what  she  believed  to  be  her  duty. 

In  a  memorandum  found  after  her  decease, 
she  says  :  "In  a  religious  opportunity  in  a  friend's 
family,  when  I  was  about  18,  under  the  ministry 
of  a  Friend,  a  strong  impression  took  hold  of  my 
mind,  which  I  hardly  know  how  to  describe, — 
the  subject  being  unexpected,  and  not  alluded  to 
in  what  was  expressed  by  the  minister; — it  was, 
that  I  should  be  sometime  required  to  yield  to  a 
similar  service.  I  well  remember  the  force  with 
which  it  was  presented,  and  the  effect  it  had  to 
bring  me  under  great  conflict  of  mind.  There 
was  a  desire  to  be  faithful,  if  such  were  my  line 
of  duty ;  yet  there  was  also  a  disposition  to  shrink 
from  the  exposure,  and  an  unwillingness  to  sur- 
render the  will ;  neither  was  there,  I  apprehend- 
ed, a  preparation  of  heart  for  such  an  engage- 
ment. Therefore  much  tossing  succeeded,  and 
continued  for  seven  years,  before  I  gave  up  to 
it;  although  I  had,  during  that  interval,  been 
sometimes  on  the  very  point  of  giving  up,  and 
condemnation  and  sorrow  were  the  consequences 
of  disobedience."    But  to  this  period  of  trial 


succeeded  one  of  clearer  perception,  and  more 
simplicity  and  faithfulness  in  following  the  lead- 
ings of  the  Good  Shepherd  ;  and  she  became  in- 
creasingly qualified  for  the  work  of  her  Lord  and 
Master,  whom  she  had  so  anxiously  desired  to 
serve.  She  was  acknowledged  a  minister  in  the 
29th  year  of  her  age. 

About  three  years  previous  to  this  period,  she 
undertook,  under  a  sense  of  duty,  the  care  of  a 
day  school  for  Friends'  children,  which  was 
about  to  be  relinquished,  in  her  native  town ; 
and  this  service  was  marked  by  the  judicious 
treatment  of  her  pupils,  and  her  solicitude  for 
their  best  welfare. 

In  this  engagement  she  continued  till  near 
the  time  of  her  marriage  with  William  Lucas, 
of  Hitchin,  which  took  place  on  the  15th  of 
Eleventh  month,  1798.  Her  husband  was  a 
man  little  known  beyond  the  immediate  circle 
of  his  friends,  but  within  that  circle  he  was 
greatly  esteemed  and  beloved.  With  a  cultiva- 
ted mind,  and  good  literary  taste,  strongly  at- 
tached to  country  pursuits,  fond  of  natural  histo- 
ry, of  a  generous  disposition,  a  lover  of  peace, 
an  humble  Christian,  and  a  consistent  Friend, — 
he  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  his  memory  is 
precious. 

Thus  united,  these  beloved  friends,  in  their 
circumspect  walk  through  the  varied  scenes  of  life, 
in  a  course  of  active  usefulness,  were  living  wit- 
nesses to  the  reality  of  religion,  and  proved,  what 
our  early  Friends  were  concerned  to  testify,  that 
Christianity  is  not  a  mere  barren  theory  or  specu- 
lative system,  but  a  vital  principle,  purifying  the 
heart  by  faith,  and  leading  into  all  righteous- 
ness. 

Ann  Lucas  was  not  called  upon  to  travel  much 
as  a  minister,  but  was  long  known  for  her  ser- 
vice in  our  religious  Society.  Her  diligence  in 
her  own  meeting  and  neighborhood  in  the  exer- 
cise of  her  gift,  her  concern  for  the  right  main- 
tenance of  our  discipline,  and  her  readiness  to 
sympathise  with  the  afflicted  and  assist  those 
who  in  any  way  needed  her  help,  were  conspicu- 
ous traits  in  her  character.  The  clearness  of 
her  judgment,  for  which  she  was  always  remark- 
able, rendered  her  a  truly  valuable  counsellor, 
and  many  brought  to  her  their  cares  and  sorrows, 
as  to  a  bosom  friend  in  whom  they  could  entire- 
ly confide,  and  who  would  give  them  such  coun- 
sel as  was  best  suited  to  their  need.  She  had 
clear  views  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  an  unvary- 
ing attachment  to  our  peculiar  testimonies,  and 
was  enabled  to  serve  the  church  on  various  criti- 
cal occasions. 

She  was  several  times  clerk  to  the  women's 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  a  regular  attender  of  it  for 
many  years.  She  had  often,  on  these  occasions 
a  conspicuous  part  to  take;  not  by  the  expres- 
sion of  many  words,  but  by  the  few  fitly  spoken, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Anointing,  and 
with  a  judgment  and  tact  as  to  time  and  place, 
almost  peculiar  to  herself;  which  increased  her 
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influence,  and  contributed  much  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  church.  At  the  same  time,  her  whole 
hearing  gave  the  impression  to  those  who  knew 
her,  that  the  experience  of  every  year  was  deep- 
ening her  in  true  Christian  humility. 

Ninth  month,  1839,  she  writes  :  "My  seven- 
tieth birthday.  Is  there  oil  in  the  vessel  with 
the  lamp  ?  If  not,  it  is  not  a  time  to  slumber  or 
sleep,,  but  earnestly  to  seek  for  it  where  it  can 
alone  be  had." 

It  was  evident  that  she  was  accustomed  to  ex- 
amine herself  by  a  high  and  holy  standard,  and 
that  close  was  her  self-scrutiny  and  watchfulness, 
whilst  very  fearful  of  transgressing  the  law  of 
love  and  charity  in  her  judgment  of  others. 
Yet,  in  watching  over  others  for  good,  she  was 
faithful  and  honest  towards  them  ;  and  her  ten- 
derness in  administering  reproof  was  such  that 
she  seldom  gave  offence,  but  often  produced 
grateful  feelings  in  those  to  whom  she  felt  bound 
to  hand  a  word  of  admonition. 

She  was  ready  to  unite  with  her  neighbors  in 
many  objects  of  general  utility,  and  diligent, 
when  her  health  permitted,  in  visiting  the  poor, 
more  particularly  those  who  were  suffering  from 
illness.  The  wants  of  these  she  supplied  with 
a  liberal  hand. 

In  1846,  she  was  deprived  by  death  of  her  be- 
loved husband.  For  about  twelve  months  he  had 
been  the  object  of  her  teuderest  care,  and  she  deep- 
ly mourned  her  loss.  From  that  time,  though  dili- 
gent in  the  attendance  of  her  own  meeting,  she 
withdrew  from  the  more  extended  sphere  in 
which  she  had  been  occupied.  But  her  facul- 
ties continued  unimpaired,  her  interest  in  her 
friends  undiminished  ;  her  spiritual  life  seemed 
vigorous  as  ever,  and  brighter  and  clearer  was 
her  vision  in  things  pertaining  to  salvation.  In 
humble  submission-  to  the  Divine  will,  she  en- 
deavored in  faith  and  patience  to  support  the 
increasing  weight  of  infirmity,  which  as  she  ad- 
vanced in  years,  at  times  almost  bore  down  the 
enfeebled  frame.  She  suffered  much  from  want 
of  sleep,  though  her  wakeful  hours  were  often 
seasons  of  peace  and  comfort. 

Iu  1849  appears  the  following  memorandum  : 
"  On  looking  back  to  some  omission  of  appre- 
hended duty  in  early  life,  I  have  seen,  and  much 
regretted,  that  my  mind  had  not  been  more 
clearly  directed  to  the  constraining  love  of  Christ, 
as  the  only  suffirient  motive  for  obedience  to  his 
requisitions.  And  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  of 
later  time  the  youth  of  our  Society  are  better  in- 
structed mi  this  important  point,  and  that  it  will 
assist  them  to  prove  that  declaration  of  an  apos- 
tlo — '  We  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised 
lal'lrs,  wli'-n  we  made  known  unto  you  the  pow- 
er and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirst.'  " 

The  following  remark  is  without  date  :  ''True 
simplicity  is  indeed  beautiful;  but  by  looking 
fur  examples  of  it  in  our  follow-crcatures,  and 
measuring  ourselves  by  them,  we  arc'in  danger 
of  falling  «hort  of  the  riyht  standard.    It  is  only 


to  be  attained  by  close  attention  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  bearing  in 
mind  that  memorable  reply  to  the  inquiry,  '  And 
what  shall  this  man  do?' — 'What  is  that  to 
thee?  Follow  thou  me.'  " 

She  continued  gradually  declining,  till  the 
25th  of  Second  month,  1853,  when  a  slight  cold 
suddenly  prostrated  all  her  bodily  powers.  With 
her  usual  clearness  of  discernment,  she  perceived 
that  her  end  was  near,  but  was  not  able  to  con- 
verse much.  To  one  of  her  grandchildren,  she 
said, — "  Thou  art  the  eldest  of  the  family ;  there 
is  a  great  deal  in  that.  I  know  I  have  not  held 
my  place  as  I  should.  I  hope  you  will  not  de- 
part from  the  testimonies  and  practices  of  Friends; 
I  have  never  seen  occasion  in  my  long  life,  to  de- 
viate from  them ;  I  believe  the  New  Testament  sets 
forth  our  views  very  clearly."  At  another  time 
she  remarked, — "  Nothing  can  exceed  theawful- 
ness  of  an  unseen  world;  I  have  but  one  hope, 
that  set  before  us  in  the  gospel." 

She  spoke  of  her  love  to  her  friends  being  un- 
diminished, saying,  "  I  have  been  very  much  fa- 
vored to  receive  great  love  and  kindness."  She 
referred  her  children  to  the  passage,  in  Isaiah, 
"In  returning  and  rest  ye  shall  be  saved ;  in  quiet- 
ness and  in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength," 
and  made  some  appropriate  remarks  to  others 
who  were  present,  indicative  of  her  affectionate 
interest  in  their  welfare.  Her  beautiful  consider- . 
ation  for  others  appeared  to  the  last,  and  she  was 
anxious  that  the  convenience  of  Friends  should 
be  consulted  in  reference  to  her  funeral.  After 
expressing  something  of  this  sort,,  she  sunk  into 
a  quiet  slumber,  and,  while  all  her  children  were 
surrounding  her  bed,  she  peacefully  expired. 

Deeply  as  a  large  circle  of  children  and  grand- 
children mourn  the  loss  of  a  tenderly  interested 
parent,  sorrowfully  as  the  church  regards  the 
vacant  place,  once  filled  by  a  firm  and  upright 
pillar,  there  is  abundant  consolation,  in  the  be- 
lief, that  her  day's  work  was  done  ;  that  as  a 
good  and  faithful  servant,  yet,  having  her  sole 
dependence  placed  on  redeeming  mercy,  she  has 
entered  into  the  joy  of  her  Lord.  And  loud  is 
the  call  on  survivors,  when  another  prophet  is 
thus  removed  from  the  church  militant,  to  be 
prepared  io  receive  the  mantle  so  quietly  and 
peacefully  laid  down,  to  seek  for  a  large  measure 
of  that  Spirit  which  qualified  her,  and  many 
others,  for  the  service  of  their  day  ;  that,  through 
individual  faithfulness,  "our  cords  may  be  length- 
ened, and  our  stakes  strengthened,  that  the  place 
of  our 'tent  may  yet  be  enlarged." — Annual  Mon- 
itor. 


COUNTRY  LIFE. 

The  country  life  is  to  be  preferred,  for  there 
we  sec  the  works  of  God;  but  in  cities,  little  else 
but  the  works  of  men;  and  the  one  makes  a 
better  subject  for  our  contemplation  than  the 
other. —  IK.  Penn. 
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BOTTLED  INFORMATION. 
"  „  (Concluded  from  page  590.) 

^  Commander  Fishbourne,  well  known  in  our 
'°  coast  surveys,  combatted  some  of  the  views 
of  Sir  John  Ross,  and  insisted  on  the  great 
maritime  value  of  the  bottle-paper  system, 
^  under  due  caution  against  hasty  generalization. 
He  at  the  same  time  suggested  that  it  might  be 
a  good  plan  to  employ  white"  bottles,  the  glass 

*  being  rendered  opaquely  white  by  oxide  of  ar- 
^  senic.  He  thinks  that  the  bottle  might  be  ren- 
;re  dered  visible  enough  to  be  seen  from  the  deck  of 
™  a"  ship,  and  that,  when  picked  up  the  contents 
H  might  be  opened  and  registered,  additional  in- 
k  formation  introduced,  and  the  bottle  re-launched. 
M  This  might  be  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
sts  system.  '■ 

M  Two  canisters,  thrown  into  .the  sea  by  Sir 
J'j  James  Clark  Ross,  while  on  board  the  Erebus, 
)ei  in  his  voyage  to  the  Antarctic  seas  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-three,  were  picked  up,  some 
months  afterwards,  one  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
fr"  and  the  other  out  at  sea  off  Leghorn.  A 
^  third  made  more  than  half  a  circumnavigation 
\  of  the  globe  in  a  high  southern  latitude,  before 

*  it  found  its  resting  place  on  the  shores  of  Aus- 
i  tralia.  Judging  from  the  narratives  of  our  sea- 
15  captains,  the  Pacific  would  be  a  capital  theatre 
t?  for  the  bottle  experiment.    It  presents  such  a 

vast  expanse  of  water,  and  the  interspersed  is- 
as  lands  are  mostly  so  small,  that  a  bottle-voyage  of 
M  five  or  six  thousand  miles  might  easily  be  made, 
c  The  bottle-papers  have  given  us  more  informa- 
,0  tion  concerning  the  progress  of  the  many  recent 
r«  Arctic  expeditions  than  would  be  supposed  by 

persons  who  have  only  glanced  cursorily  at  the 
d-  matter.  Captain  Bird  threw  overboard  a  cask 
^  containing  papers,  when  on  board  the  Investiga- 
ie  tor  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight.  It  was 
it  picked  tfp  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Hull  whaler, 
e-  and  afforded  to  the  Admiralty  evidence  of  the 
i  position  of  the  Enterprise  and  Investigator  on  a 
If  particular  day.  From  the  same  ship,  but  when 
H  under  the  command  of  Captain  M'Clure  (who 
is  has  since  made  himself  famous  by  the  discovery 
is   of  the  north-west  passage),  a  bottle  was  thrown 

*  I  out  while  she  was  voyaging  down  the  Atlantic 
i   towards  the  Behring's  Strait  route,  in  February 

eighteen  hundred  and  fifty.  The  bottle  floated 
three  thousand  six  hundred  miles,  in  two  hun- 
dred and  six  days,  and  was  picked  up  on  the 
coast" of  Honduras.  By  a  very  singular  coinci- 
I  dence,  Captain  Collinson,  who  commanded  the 
Enterprise,  the  companion  ship  to  the  Investiga- 
tor, threw  out  a  bottle  which  found  a  resting 
place  near  the  other  bottle,  but  under  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  M'Clure  launched  his 
bottle  near  Cape  Verde  Islands ;  Collinson 
launched  his,  six  hundred  miles  farther  south, 
and  nine  days  afterwards  ;  yet  both  bottles  found 
their  way  to  the  Hunduras  coast,  as  if  a  fellow 
feeling  actuated  them  as  well  as  the  captains. 
So  successful,  or  at  least  interesting,  has  this 


bottle  system  become,  that  Commander  Becher 
was  enabled  to  give  a  new  and  much  enlarged 
bottle-chart  in  November,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-two.  This  chart  contains  a  register  of  sixty- 
two  bottles,  in  addition  to  those  given  in  the 
former  chart.  In  the  one  chart  as  in  the  other, 
the  voyages  taken  by  the  bottles  frequently  give 
actual  information  of  the  nature  of  a  particular 
current  in  a  particular  sea,  or  indicate  where  a 
certain  vessel  was%at  a  certain  time.  If  even  a 
small  amount  only  of  information  can  be  con- 
veyed on  either  of  thes<j  two  points,  it  would 
amply  repay  the  trouble  of  launching  a  whole 
fleet  of  bottles.  Some  of  the  papers  in  the 
bottles  contain  short  but  affecting  narratives; 
the  ship  is  stranded  or  water-logged  ;  the  crew 
can  hardly  reckon  on  another  hour  of  life  with 
any  probability ;  and  their  captain  pens  a  few 
words,  in  the  hope  that  friends  at  home  may  per- 
chance learn  thereby  the  probable  fate  of  the 
hapless  ship.  Many  instances  have  occurred 
within  the  last  few  years,  in  which  a  bottle  has 
been  the  only  messenger  of  correct  information  ; 
a  vessel  has  been  so  long  unheard  of,  that  a  dis- 
astrous fate  seems  to  have  been  certain  ;  but  this 
fate  is  not.  known  until  a  floating  bottle  brings 
news  of  the  crew,  down  to  nearly  the  last  hour 
of  their  existence.  Sometime,  the  papers  con- 
tain a  few  doggerel  lines,  or  a  bit  of  sentiment, 
or  a  touch  of  poetry — not  much  to  be  commended, 
for  its  own  merits ;  but,  even  here,  if  the  date 
and  position  be  given,  the  bottle  which  contains 
the  poetry  is  by  no  means  an  unprofitable  bottle. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  bottle  voyages, 
or  cask  voyages,  yet  recorded,  occupied  public 
attention  a  year  or  two  ago.  The  story  runs 
thus : 

Captain  J)'  Auberville,  in  the  bark  Chieftain, 
of  Boston,  put  into  Gibraltar  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
one.  He  went,  with  two  of  his  passengers,  across 
the  Straits  to  Mount  Abylus,  on  the  African 
coast ;  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  returning, 
one  of  the  crew  picked  up  what  appeared  to  be  a 
piece  of  rock,  but  which  the  captain  thought  to 
be  a  kind  of  pumice-stone.  On  examination,  it 
was  found  to  be  a  cedar  keg  completely  encrusted 
with  barnacles  and  other  marine  shells.  The 
keg  was  opened,  and  within  was  found  a  cocoa- 
nut,  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  gum  or  resinous 
substance.  Within  the  cocoa-nut  shell  was  a 
piece  of  parchment  covered  with  very  old  writ- 
ing, which  none  of  those  present  could  read.  An 
American  merchant  in  Gibralter-  then  read  it, 
and  found  that  it  was  a  brief  account,  drawn  up 
by  Christopher  Columbus,  in  fourteen  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  of  his  American  discoveries  up 
to  that  time.  It  was  addressed  to  Ferdiuand  and 
Isabella.  It  stated  that  according  to  the  writer's 
judgment,  the  ships  could  not  survive  another 
day  ;  that  they  were  between  the  western  isles 
and  Spain ;  that  two  similar  narratives  were 
written  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  in  case  the  car- 
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aval  should  go  to  the  bottom  ;  in  the  hope  that 
some  mariner  might  pick  up  one  or  other  of 
them.  There  is  nothing  outrageously  improba- 
ble in  this  story ;  for  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  a 
reasonable  possibility  that  Columbus  may  have 
written  such  a  parchment,  may  have  inserted  it 
in  a  cedar  keg,  which  may  have  become  so  en- 
crusted with  marine  shells  as  to  be  shielded  from 
destruction,  which  may  have  floated  upon  a  little- 
used  coast,  and  which  may  have  been  wedged  in 
between  two  rocks  so  tightly,  as  to  have  remained 
untouched  and  unmoved,  and  probably  unseen, 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  years.  All  this 
may  be  so,  and  yet  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
give  full  credence  to  the  story  without  some  cor- 
roboration. There  has  been  something  like  cor- 
roboration, however,  of  a  curious  kind.  Captain 
D'Auberville's  narrative  was  given  in  the  Louis- 
ville Varieties,  whence  it  was  copied  into  the 
Times.  Shortly  after  its  appearance  in  the  great 
leading  journal,  Mr.  Morier  Evans  writes  to  the 
editor  of  the  Times,  stating  that  he  has  in  his 
possession  an  old  volume  of  voyages,  containing 
an  account  of  Columbus's  voyage  in  February  of 
the  year  above  named,  in  a  very  dreadful  sea 
near  the  Azores.  There  occurs  in  the  narrative 
this  passage  :  "  The  admiral  finding  himself  near 
death,  to  the  end  that  some  knowledge  might 
come  to  their  Catholic  Majesties  of  what  he  had 
done  in  their  service,  he  wrote  as  much  as  he 
could  of  what  he  had  discovered  on  a'  skin  of 
parchment;  and  having  wrapped  it  up  in  apiece 
of  cerecloth,  he  put  it  into  a  wooden  cask  and 
cast  it  into  the  sea,  all  the  men  imagining  it  had 
been  some  piece  of  devotion."  Mr.  Evans  thinks 
that  this  passage  is  some  support  to  Captain 
D'Auberville's  story.  The  subject  is  curious 
enough  to  deserve  further  scrutiny  ;  and  especial- 
ly would  it  be  right  and  proper  that  the  barnacle- 
covered  keg  and  its  precious  bit  of  parchment 
should  be  preserved  in  some  public  establishment 
— even  some  museum  in  Spain,  which  the  rest 
of  the  world  knows  nothing  about. 

Reverting  to  the  bottle-voyages,  we  will  sug- 
gest that  it  might  be  a  good  plan  for  emigrants 
to  make  use  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  ocean-post- 
age. It  could  do  no  harm  to  any  living  being, 
and  it  might  render  service  or  afford  satisfaction 
to  many.  Eighty-eight  thousand  persons  went 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Australia  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two.  We 
think  it  not  a  very  improbable  supposition  that 
there  were  at  least  eighty-eight  thousand  bottles 
in  the  many  hundred  ships  which  conveyed  these 
persons :  bottles  which  had  had  something  to  do 
with  wine,  or  brandy,  or  pale  ale,  or  stout,  or 
pickles.  What  became  of  these  bottles  ?  Were 
they  broken,  or  sold  to  be  used  again?  If  broken, 
might  they  not,  instead,  have  been  taken,  one  by 
each  of  the  emigrants  ;  might  not  these  emigrants 
have  employed  some  among  their  weary  vacant 
hours  on  ship-board  in  concocting  little  budgets 
of  information — those  who  could  write  acting  as 


secretaries  for  those  who  could  not ;  might  not 
these  little  packages  have  been  sealed  into  the 
bottles,  and  launched  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  voyage ;  might 
not  some  of  the  bottles — say  one  in  ten,  or  even 
one  in  a  hundred — have  ultimately  reached  the 
hands  of  those  who  wuuld  have  willingly  trans- 
mitted the  information  through  some  consul  or 
agent  to  England  ;  and  might  not  the  history  of 
each  bottle-voyage  have  given  some  pleasure  to 
private  individuals,  and  some  useful  information 
to  navigators,  who  want  to  know  all  that  can  be 
known  about  currents,  and  tides,  and  winds  ? 

There  has  lately  arisen  a  bottle-question  of 
some  interest.  A  bottle  has  been  picked  up  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Siberia.  The  Russian 
government  having  given  orders  thatagood  look- 
out should  be  kept  for  any  stray  information 
coming  from  Sir  John  Franklin,  this  bottle  was 
sent  to  the  authorities.  It  contained  nothing, 
nor  could  any  one  say  for  what  purpose  it  had 
been  employed.  Some  time  afterwards,  howev- 
er, it  was  discovered  that  the  bottle  was  one  of 
those  which  the  Norwegian  fishermen  employ  in- 
stead of  corks  to  float  their  nets.  As  the  Nor- 
wegian fishermen  do  not  go  to  the  Siberian  coast, 
how  did  the  bottle  come  there  ?  If  it  floated  round 
the  coast,  past  the  North  Cape  and  the  White 
Sea  and  Nova  Zembla,  it  would  surely  indicate  a 
current  flowing  in  that  direction  ;  and  this  cur- 
rent might  possibly  have  something  to  do  with 
the  north-eastern  route  to  the  Arctic  regions, 
advocated  by  Mr.  Petermann.  All  these  may 
be  only  possibilities,  not  probabilities. — House- 
hold Words. 


THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  IN  AFRICA. 

Rum  and  Tobacco  are  the  great  articles  of 
commerce  between  America  and  Africa.  Free- 
town and  all  Sierra  Leone  are  very  much  cursed 
by  America.  An  untold  amount  of  Tobacco  is 
brought  here  and  sold  very  high.  But  the  ar- 
dent spirits !  Oh,  the  seas  of  it  that  are  import- 
ed from  my  own  native  land !  I  blush,  and  hang 
my  head  for  shame ;  my  soul  is  agonized  when  I 
think  of  it.  The  other  day  I  counted  50  barrels 
together,  just  landed,  from  the  same  State  that 
sent  me  here  to  preach  the  gospel.  Since  then 
I  counted  75  barrels  in  another  lot,  lying  to- 
gether. In  unblushing  characters  they  pro- 
claimed themselves  "  Old  Richfield  Whis- 
key, from  C.  &  J.  Smith,  No.  54  Syracuse  st., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Well  may  the  Missionary  weep  and  groan, 
when  he  knows  that  the  same  country  which 
sends  him  to  heal  the  wounds  and  dry  up  the 
streams  of  death  here  in  Africa,  pours  upon  the 
country  a  flood  of  desolation,  blasting  and  mil- 
dew—when he  sees  the  same  vessel  that  wafts 
him  across  the  mighty  deep  to  preach  "  Tempe- 
rance, righteousness,  and  a  judgment  to  come," 
bearing  in  her  hold  floods  of  destruction  and 
death. 
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What  could  we  do,  were  it  not  for  the  promi- 
ses of  God  !  "  When  the  enemy  comes  in  like 
a  flood,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  lift  up  a 
standard  against  him."  "  A  flood  !"  Truly. 
More  than  one  man  has  told  us  "  [  have  sold 
whiskey  enough  in  Africa  to  float  this  vessel." 
Grog-shops  are  very  abundant,  and  all  classes 
drink  either  wine,  ale,  gin,  brandy  or  whiskey. 
A  few  of  the  colored  brethren  are  teetotalers, 
having  stood  firm  since  Brother  Raymond  preach- 
ed the  doctrine  here.  —  Thompson  in  Africa. 


RUM  AND  PAUPERISM. 

The  annual  report  of  the  statistics  of  pauper- 
ism made  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  places  the  total 
expense  incurred  last  year  for  the  support  of 
paupers  at  the  enormous  figure  of  one  million 
nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-seven 
dollars.  The  number  of  paupers  relieved  or 
supported  during  the  year  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  and  thirty-seven,  of  which  num- 
ber fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventeen 
are  reported  to  have  been  made  paupers  by  in- 
temperance, and  fifty-eight  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  are  reported  indigent  and 
destitute,  of  which,  by  all  previous  statistics, 
four-fifths  were  caused  by  intemperance.  The 
above  statistics  do  not  embrace  the  poor  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  If  the  proceeds  of  the  seven 
thousand  grog-shops  of  the  city  of  New  York 
be  added  to  this  number,  it  will  be  seen  that 
much  more  than  one  half  of  the  one  million 
nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-seven 
dollars  contributed  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  State 
for  the  support  of  paupers  is  directly  traceable 
to  intemperance.  And  yet  Governor  Seymour 
vetoed  a  law  tending  to  dry  off  this  prolific 
source  of  expense  and  evil.  He  was  professedly 
very  anxious  to  guard  against  any  infringement 
of  the  constitution ;  but  what  were  constitutions 
made  for  except  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty, and  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  The  liquor  traffic  infringes  all  these ; 
squanders  property,  destroys  happiness,  and  takes 
away  the  lives  of  thousands.  It  is  the  bane  of 
society,  the  greatest  curse  of  the  age,  and  yet 
these  wise  politicians  think  it  is  very  unconstitu- 
tional to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  sacred  rights  of 
property  are  scrupulously  cared  for  by  these 
[I  learned  expounders  of  the  constitution.  But  is 
I  not  domestic  peace,  the  protection  of  our  youth, 
the  life  and  health  of  the  people,  as  sacred? — 
What  is  property  to  a  family  loaded  with  a 
drunken  husband,  or  father,  or  son  ? 

I  have  no  patience  with  these  apologists  for 
rumsellers  in  their  mighty  ado  about  the  sacred 
rights  of  property.  Let  them  look  at  the  prop- 
erty wrecked  and  destroyed  by  the  rum  traffic — 
at  the  burdensome  taxes  which  the  people  are 
forced  to  pay  as  the  fruit  of  it — at  the  millions 
squandered  in  drunken  revels,  in  shipwrecks, 


fires,  and  a  thousand  other  ways.  All  this, 
aside  from  the  crimes  induced  and  perpetrated 
under  the  influence  of  rum ;  from  the  misery  it 
spreads  through  the  community ;  from  the  fam- 
ilies broken  up  and  forever  separated  by  it,  and 
the  ten  thousand  nameless  ills  flowing  from  it. 
Is  it  unconstitutional  to  rid  ourselves  of  these? 
Public  Ledger. 


THE  TELEGRAPH  IN  AMERICA. 

The  length  of  the  telegraph  line  in  the  United 
States  exceeded  15,000  miles  in  1852,  and  has 
since  considerably  increased.  The  most  distant 
points  connected  by  electric  telegraph  in  North 
America,  are  Quebec  and  New  Orleans,  which 
are  3,000  miles  apart.  When  the  contemplated 
lines,  connecting  California  with  the  Atlantic, 
and  Newfoundland  with  the  main  continent,  are 
completed,  San  Francisco  will  be  in  communi- 
cation with  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  which  is 
distant  from  Galway  but  five  days'  passage.  It 
is  therefore  estimated  that  intelligence  may  be 
conveyed  from  the  Pacific  to  Europe,  and  vice 
versa,  in  about  six  days.  The  cost  of  erecting 
telegraphs,  does  not  average  more  than  £35  per 
mile  throughout  the  United  States.  The  charge 
for  transmission  of  messages  from  New  York  to 
Washington,  a  distance  of  250  miles,  is  50  cents 
(2s.  Id.)  for  ten  words,  and  5  cents  (2£c?,)  for 
every  additional  word.  The  charge  to  the  press 
is  1  cent  per  word  under  200  miles,  2  cents  be- 
tween 200  and  500 ;  and  the  New  York  papers, 
bearing  the  expense  jointly,  publish  every  day 
as  much  matter  received  by  telegraph  as  would 
fill  two  columns  of  a  London  newspaper.  Com- 
mercial men  use  the  electric  telegraph  in  their 
transactions  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  it  is  used 
by  all  classes  of  society  as  an  ordinary  method  of 
transmitting  intelligence.  Telegraph  wires  in 
towns  are  almost  universally  carried  along  the 
tops  of  houses,  or  on  poles  erected  in  the  streets, 
instead  of  being  conveyed  in  pipes  underground. 
So  little  difficulty  is  met  with  on  the  part  of  pro- 
prietors of  houses,  that  telegraphic  lines  are  in 
some  cases  erected  by  private  persons  for  their 
own  particular  use.  As  an  instance,  may  be 
mentioned  the  case  of  a  large  manufacturer  in 
New  York,  who  has  an  office  in  one  part  of  the 
city  while  his  works  lie  in  a  contrary  direction. 
In  order  to  keep  up  a  direct  communication  be- 
tween both,  he  has  erected  a  telegraphic  wire  at 
his  own  expense,  and  carried  it  over  the  tops  of 
the  houses  intervening  between  his  office  and  his 
works,  having  obtained  without  any  trouble  the 
permission  of  the  various  owners. —  Whitworth's 
Report  on  the  American  Industrial  Exhibition. 

HOW  TO  CONQUER  AN  ENEMY. 

The  burghers  of  Soleure,  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  Swiss  cantons,  were  once  besieged  in  their 
city  by  Duke  Leopold,  of  Austria,  with  a  powerful 
army,  which  threatened  their  entire  extirpation. 
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A  sudden  and  violent  inundation  of  the  river 
Aar  swept  away  the  duke's  works,  machines, 
and  bridges,  on  which  a  number  of  bis  men  were 
posted,  and  in  an  instant  hundreds  were  seen 
struggling  with  the  torrent.  The  burghers, 
looking  on  from  their  walls,  were  touched  with 
compassion,  and,  forgetting  their  enmity,  took 
to  their  boats,  and,  at  imminent  hazard  of  their 
own  lives  hastened  to  the  relief  of  their  perish- 
ing antagonists  ;  they  saved  the  greatest  number 
of  them,  fed  them,  cheered  them,  and  sent  them 
back  to  the  camp.  The  duke  was  touched,  and 
requested  to  be  admitted  into  the  town  on  friend- 
ly terms,  with  only  thirty  followers.  On  being 
honorably  received,  he  granted  a  banner  to  the 
burghers,  as  a  token  of  perfect  reconciliation, 
and  declared  that  their  generosity  had  complete- 
ly vanquished  his  resentment. 
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Erratum . — In  page  619,  first  column,  the  36th  line 
is  placed  before  instead  of  after  the  35th. 


In  the  22nd  and  26th  numbers  of  the  present 
volume,  reference  was  made  to  the  German  settle- 
ments which  have  been  formed  in  Western  Texas ; 
and  to  their  probable  influence  on  the  future  char- 
acter of  that  country  in  relation  to  slavery.  Our 
readers  will  find  in  next  week's  number,  some  fur- 
ther information  on  the  same  subject.  Occasion 
has  frequently  arisen  in  the  course  of  this  journal 
to  notice  the  change,  the  lamentable  change  that 
has  grown  up,  since  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution,  particularly  in  the  States  of  the  South, 
in  the  avowed  opinions  relative  to  negro  slavery- 
The  leading  statesmen  who  were  instrumental  in 
the  adoption  of  the  existing  constitution,  united  in 
the  sentiment  that  slavery  was  incapable  of  de- 
fence on  moral  and  political  principles ;  and  among 
the  reproaches  cast  on  the  British  government,  that 
of  fostering  the  slave  trade,  and  refusing  its  assent 
to  colonial  laws  enacted  for  its  suppression,  was 
not  overlooked.    The  question  to  be  decided,  was 
not  then  whether  this  relict  of  barbarism  should  be 
perpetuated  or  not,  but  at  what  time,  and  in  what 
manner  its  extinction  should  be  effected.    The  ad- 
justment of  this  question  was  left  to  the  States 
where  it  was  already  planted.    Pennsylvania  ami 
the  Eastern  Slates  had  enacted  laws  for  its  final 
extinction  ;  and  their  example  was  followed,  not 
long  afterwards,  by   New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
No  provision  was  made  in  the  constitution  for  the 
establishment  or  extension  of  the  system  in  the 
territories  of  the  United  States.    As  the  then  exist- 
ing States  had  nearly  all  sanctioned  the  system, 
and  those  that  had  provided  for  its  eventual  aboli- 


tion, had,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  adopted  a 
course  of  gradualism,  it  was  naturally  to  be  expect- 
ed that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  fugitives  from  labor.    A  provision  of  that 
kind  was  included  in  the  Pennsylvania  law  of  1780, 
the  first  which  was  enacted  for  the  extinction 
of  slavery ;  and  was  then  probably  considered  es- 
sential to  the  general  harmony  of  the  Union.  It 
is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  4th  article,  which 
provides  for  the  delivery  of  eloping  debtors,  for 
they  are  referred  to  as  persons  owing  service  or 
labor,  not  as  property,  is  expressly  applied  to  those 
escaping  from  a  state,  not  from  a  territory  or  place. 
The  inference,  therefore,  is  that  the  framers  of  this 
article  expected  it  to  apply  only  to  the  States.  But 
a  new  doctrine  has  been  proclaimed  since  that 
day.    Slavery  has  been  pronounced  the  corner 
stone  of  our  political  fabric.    The  effort  is  made 
without  disguise,  to  render  the  slavery  of  the  color- 
ed race  perpetual,  and  as  .extensive  as  possible 
throughout  our  national  domain.    The  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  bill,  notwithstanding  its  profession  of 
noninterference,  is  unmistakably  designed  to  open 
to  the  intrusion  of  slavery,  all  the  extensive  region 
included  within  those  territories.    The  enactment 
of  that  bill  may  be  regarded  as  the  repeal  of  all 
the  previous  compromises  between  freedom  and 
slavery.    If  the  act  of  1820,  for  the  admission  of 
Missouri ;  with  the  concomitant  provision  that 
slavery  should  be  forever  excluded  from  all  the 
restof  Louisiana, north  of  36°  30' of  N.  latitude,  is  to 
be  considered  as  nothing  more  than  a  common 
enactment,  repealable  at  the  optionof  the  Execu- 
tive, and  a  majority  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
then  certainly  the  other  acts  which  were  regarded 
as  compromises  between  the  free  and  slave  States 
are  equally  repealable.    The  admission  of  future 
States  with  slaveholding  constitutions  cannot  be 
insisted  upon  by  virtue  of  existing  compromises. 
The  slaveholding  interest  can  claim  nothing  more 
than  what  their  votes  in  the  electoral  college  and 
in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  can  secure  to  them. 
How  then  do  the  numbers  stand,  in  case  the  free 
and  slave  States  should  respectively  support  the 
interests  of  freedom  and  slavery?    According  to 
the  arrangement  under  the  census  of  1850,  the  free 
States  have  177,  and  the  slave  States  118  votes  in 
the  electoral  college.    In  the  Senate,  the  free 
States  have  32,  and  the  slave  States  30  members; 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  former 
have  145  and  the  lattet  88. 

From  this  statement,  it  is  manifest  that  if  the 
people  of  the  free  States  would  unite  in  exercising 
their  constitutional  power  in  favor  of  freedom,  they 
still  have  the  means  of  redcemingour  statute  book 
from  the  pollution  of  slavery.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  sentiments  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  free  States, 
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1  still  hold  the  doctrine  proclaimed  to  the  world  in 
the  year  1776,  in  relation  to  the  unalienable  rights 
of  men,  whatever  their  nativity  or  complexion. 
But  it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  the  opin- 
ions, deliberately  formed,  of  even  a  lean  majority 
in  the  south,  are  enlisted  in  support  of  slavery. 

Though  the  measures  recently  adopted  by  the 
dominant  party,  are  evidently  calculated  to  wea- 
ken the  attachment  to  the  federal  union,  of  a  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  ;  and  if  pursued  in  the  spirit 
hitherto  displayed,  may  probably  lead  to  disastrous 
consequences,  the  means  of  redress  are  plainly 
still  within  our  power.  Among  these  means  we 
may  fairly  reckon  the  filling  of  the  new  territories 
with  emigrants  from  the  free  states,  and  from  Eu- 
rope, opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  The 
numbers  who  are  now  seeking  an  asylum,  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the  convulsions  of  the 
Eastern  world,  have  probably  never  been  equalled 
at  any  former  time  j  and  we  are  informed  that  a 
company  was  incorporated  in  Massachusetts,  at 
the  last  session  of  their  legislature  with  a  capital 
of  $5,000,000,  for  assisting  emigrants  to  settle  in 
the  west.  Now  would  it  not  be  worthy  of  an  ex- 
tended effort  in  the  other  free  states,  to  constitute 
unions  for  a  similar  purpose  ?  The  lands  in  Tex- 
as, as  well  as  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  are  open 
to  emigrants,  and  the  more  rapidly  they  can  be 
filled  up  with  hearty  and  industrious  freemen,  the 
more  likely  we  shall  be  to  escape  the  controversy 
inseparable  from  any  attempt  to  add  more  slave 
states  to  the  union  ;  and  to  escape  the  still  greater 
evil  of  having  more  slave  states  incorporated  with 
the  free.  Land  not  yet  brought  under  cultivation, 
might  doubtless  be  purchased  by  such  companies 
and  sold  or  leased,  to  emigrants  with  very  small 
capitals,  upon  such  terms  as  to  enable  them  in  a 
little  time  to  become  independent  proprietors. — 
Among  such  setlers  slavery  would  not  readily 
gain  admittance. 

The  declaration  has  been  repeatedly  made, 
that  this  journal  is  not  intended  to  mingle,  in  any 
degree,  in  questions  of  a  mere  party  or  political 
character.  It  is,  however,  designed  to  advocate 
the  adoption  and  promotion  of  measures  connec- 
ted with  the  general  good,  and  particularly  with 
those  of  a  moral  and  religious  character.  Gladly 
then  would  the  editor  encourage  his  fellow-citi- 
zens to  use  such  peaceable  and  constitutional 
means  as  are  afforded-to  fill  the  legislative  and 
executive  departments  of  the  government,  with 
men  of  correct  principles,  and  of  unquestionable 
integrity.  The  existence  and  maintenance  of  ne- 
gro slavery  constitute  the  great  evil  of  our  age 
and  nation,  and  appear  more  likely  than  any  other 
cause  to  produce  a  rupture  of  the  Union.  An 
united  effort  to  avoid  such  a  disastrous  result  is 
worthy  of  our  consideration.  Permanent  peace 
cannot  be  secured  while  two  antagonistic  princi- 
ples are  striving  for  the  mastery. 


Married.— On  the  24th  of  last  month  at  Friends' 
Meeting  House  at  Centre,  Grant  county,  Indiana. 
Clarkson  Pearce  to  Lace  Ann  McCormick,  both 
of  Back  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died. — At  the  residence  of  his  son  Elias  Carey; 
in  Grant  county,  Indiana,  on  the  6th  of  3rd  month 
last,  of  a  lingering  illness,  which  he  bore  with 
christian  resignation,  John  Caret,  a  member  of 
Back  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  71st  year  of 
his  age. 


Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Free 
Produce  Association  of  Friends,  of  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting.  1854*. 

Since  our  last  Report  the  subject  of  Slavery 
has  continued  to  be  an  engrossing  topic,  and 
events  of  importance  have  transpired.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Slave  Trade  has  been  extirpated 
from  Brazil,  and  Spain  has  just  taken  measures, 
which  if  faithfully  carried  out,  must  lead  to  the 
same  result  with  Cuba.  Venezuela,  also,  has 
lately  provided  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery  with- 
in her  territory. 

On  the  other  hand,  alas  !  our  own  land  of 
boasted  freedom  and  enlightenment,  still  takes 
steps  backwards,  and  rivets  closer  and  more  hope- 
lessly the  fetters  of  the  Slave.  The  demon  of 
Slavery  was  never  more  rampant  in  this  country, 
and  never  were  the  exertions  of  the  Slavehold- 
ers at  the  South,  and  their  menials  at  the  North, 
more  strenuous,  that  its  palsying  hand  may  be 
laid  on  the  virgin  soil  of  the  West,  to  increase 
their  profits,  and  to  strengthen  their  power. 

Seeing  that  these  things  are  so,  does  it  not  be- 
hove each  one  of  us  to  press  still  closer  to  him- 
self the  query,  l£  Does  the  voice  of  my  brother's 
wrongs  cry  unto  Heaven  against  me,  and  has  the 
stain  of  this  iniquity  passed  in  the  least  upon  my 
garments  V  Would  that  all  the  professed  friends 
of  the  Slave  could  hold  forth  dean  hands,  while 
they  unite  in  the  aspiration  of  the  poet : — 

"  God  speed  the  moment  on 
When  wrong  shall  cease, 

And  liberty  and  love 
Throughout  the  world  be  known 

As  in  their  home  above." 

When  a  season  of  repentance  came  to  the 
children  of  Jacob  after  they  had  sold  Joseph  in- 
to slavery,  they  were  constrained  to  acknowledge, 
"  we  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother." 
Though  we  may  not  have  been  instrumental  in 
sending  our  brethren  into  this  worse  than  Egyp- 
tian bondage,  yet  are  we  not  accessory  to  keep- 
ing them  there,  so  long  as  we  freely  partake  of 
the  fruits  of  their  toil,  to  procure  which  is  the 
object  of  all  the  iniquity  ? 

The  testimony  of  the  Society  of  Friends  on  the 
subject  of  Slavery,  has  been,  (if  we  may  use  the 
expression,)  progressive.  In  its  early  days,  the 
advice  of  that  "  faithful  elder,"  George  Fox, 
touched  mainly  on  their  proper  and  humane 
treatment.    Very  soon,  however,  it  was  seen  in 
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the  Light  of  Truth,  that  Staveholding  was  en- 
tirely incompatible  with  the  Christian  religion.  It 
was  accordingly  banished  from  among  us.  Hard- 
ly had  this  been  accomplished,  when  a  few  vali- 
ant soldiers  in  the  Lamb's  warfare,  who  followed 
very  closely  their  Great  Captain's  lead,  found 
that  further  advances  were  to  be  made,  and  were 
constrained,  not  only  to  hold  no  slaves  them- 
selves, but  to  give  no  motive  to  others  to  do  so, 
by  trading  in,  or  consuming  the  products  of  their 
toil.  This  concern,  from  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent, has  been  felt  by  many  Friends,  but  it  is  far 
from  having  become  general  in  the  Society. 

Now  may  we  not  pause  to  enquire,  whether 
our  testimony  against  Slavery  would  thus  have 
been  brought  to  a  stand,  were  we  of  the  present 
day,  as  faithful  as  were  our  predecessors  in  the 
Truth,  and  were  we  not  unlike  the  royal  Patri- 
arch, so  prone  to  limit  our  sacrifices  unto  the 
Lord,  to  those  things  which  cost  us  nothing. 

That  there  is  a  latent  feeling  of  interest  in  the 
minds  of  an  increasing  number  of  Friends,  we 
rejoice  to  know  and  to  chronicle  ;  and  it  is  our 
earnest  desire  that  its  development  may  not  be 
prevented,  like  that  of  the  good  seed  in  the  par- 
able, either  by  the  stoniness  of  the  ground,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  by  the  thorns  of  earth  on  the 
other.  Then  would  these  sad  and  impressive 
remarks,  made  by  Samuel  Fothergill,  a  century 
ago,  when  visiting  among  Friends  in  our  South- 
ern States,  never  be  likely  to  become  applicable 
to  us : — "  Friends  here  are  greatly  decreased  in 
numbers,  and  mixed  with  the  world,  in  whose 
spirit  they  dwell.  Their  hands  polluted  with 
the  gains  of  unrighteousness,  even  the  ap- 
pearances of  truth  are  almost  destroyed  in  va- 
rious parts." 

The  Board  of  Managers  have  held  their  meet- 
ings regularly  through  the  past  year,  and  though, 
with  the  scanty  contributions  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  to  their  funds,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  much  has  actually  been  accom- 
plished, yet  they  have  endeavored  to  keep  alive 
an  interest  in  the  cause,  for  which  we  are  all  pro- 
fessing so  lively  a  concern. 

Believing  it  to  be  of  vital  importance  that  a 
public  organ  should  be  sustained,  and  that  the 
facts  and  information  which  such  a  paper  can  fur- 
nish, should  be  widely  disseminated,  the  Board 
subscribed  for  fifty  copies  of  the  Non-Slaveholder, 
the  numbers  of  which,  they  have  had  forwarded  to 
various  individuals  in  different  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  subject  of  the  Guarantee  Fund,  for  facili- 
tating the  shipment  of  Free  Labor  Cotton  to 
England,  agreeably  to  the  plain  laid  down  in  our 
last  Report,  and  which  was  referred  at  the  annu- 
al meeting  to  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
has  received  their  attention,  but  they  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  raising  the  desired  amount. 
The  sum  nt  present  subscribed  and  paid  in,  is 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars,  which  has 
been  drawing  interest  since  Tenth  month  last, 
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and  a  further  amount  of  sixty  dollars  promised, 
in  case  the  whole  sum  is  made  up. 

It  is  hoped  the  Association  may  take  measures 
this  year,  to  complete  this  fund  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  agreeably  to  the  original  proposition. 

Friends  need  not  be  deterred  from  contribu- 
ting to  this  fund,  from  a  fear  that  the  Free  Labor 
Cotton  could  not  be  obtained  in  quantities,  for 
they  may  be  assured  that  there  are  many  coun- 
ties in  the  Southern  States,  any  one  of  which 
could  furnish  year  by  year,  more  Cotton,  untain- 
ted by  the  touch  of  Slavery,  than  has  ever  here- 
tofore been  called  for  by  all  the  friends  of  the 
Slaves.  Greatly  then  is  it  to  be  deplored,  that 
this  supply  cannot  be  availed  of,  when  our  friends 
in  England  are  so  much  needing  it,  and  we  the 
goods  they  would  so  gladly  manufacture. 

It  will  be  a  gratification  to  the  Association  to 
learn  that  the  Store  under  the  management  of 
Ezra  Towne,  for  the  supply  of  Free  Labor  goods, 
has  been  somewhat  more  prosperous  than  during 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  assortment  of  goods 
has  also  rather  increased.  Great  difficulty,  how- 
ever, continues  to  be  realized  in  procuring  an 
adequate  supply  and  variety  of  Cotton  goods,  and 
more  united  effort  is  required.  It  is  hoped,  that 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  Free  Produce  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  for  a  Manufactory,  will  be 
cordially  co-operated  in  by  all  friends  of  the  cause. 
The  interest  in  the  subject  of  abstinence  from 
the  products  of  Slave  labor,  particularly  among 
our  Friends  in  the  Western  States,  is  becoming 
broader  and  deeper  every  year,  and  new  Associa- 
tions are  from  time  to  time  forming,  and  stores 
being  established,  to  endeavor  to  supply  this  de- 
mand. These  are,  however,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  very  much  dependent  on  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  May  the  time  be  hastened, 
when  in  each  of  these  cities,  a  store  may  be  es- 
tablished and  supported,  worthy  of  the  cause  we 
advocate,  and  of  the  greatness  of  the  objects 
which  it  is  proposed  to  achieve. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Isaac  H.  Allen, 
Secretary. 

New  York,  5th  Mo.  23,  1854. 


SUGAR,  SLAVERY,  AND  EMANCIPATION. 

In  vindication  of  a  memorable  act  of  national 
justice,  and  of  its  results,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  attempt  to  dispel  a  monstrous  delusion,  and  to 
establish  a  great  truth.  The  delusion  is,  that 
Emancipation  has  ruined  the  British  planters : 
the  truth,  that  they  themselves  are  the  imme- 
diate authors  of  their  own  ruin. 

What  would  be  thought  of  an  English  far- 
mer, who,  whilst  complaining  of  unremunerative 
prices,  foreign  competition,  and  clamouring  for 
Protection,  should  knowingly  and  wantonly  waste 
and  destroy  one  hundred  bushels  of  good  wheat 
out  of  every  two  hundred  his  land  produced, 
and  convert  nearly  fifty  of  what  remained  into 
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some  unprofitable  composition  ?  and  who,  find- 
ing himself  going  to  the  wall  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, should  turn  round  and  unblushingly 
abuse  the  legislature,  tbe  British  public,  and 
Free-trade,  and  deliberately  charge  them  with 
causing  his  ruin  ? 

Yet  this  is  what  the  "West  India  planters  and 
merchants  are  doing;  for,  whilst  they  are 
positively  destroying  and  throwing  away  one- 
half  of  their  actual  produce,  and  converting  half 
of  the  remainder  into  a  scarcely  marketable  com- 
modity, they  are  complaining  of  the  unprofita- 
bleness of  estates,  bewailing  the  scarcity  of  la- 
bor, and  attributing  their  embarrassments  or 
their  ruin  to  Emancipation,  and  to  the  absence 
of  protective  duties. 

The  planters  know  well  that  the  cane  contains 
eighteen  per  cent,  of  crystallizable  sugar,  every 
grain  of  which  ought  to  find  its  way  into  the  mar- 
ket. Yet,  what  is  the  fact  ?  Out  of  these 
eighteen  parts,  eight  are  left  in  the  residue  of 
the  crushed  cane,  and  burnt.  Of  the  ten  that 
remain,  five  are  unnecessarily  converted  into 
what  has  been  designated  "  an  unconsumable 
drug  called  West-India  Molasses,"  of  which  a 
large  portion  is  pumped  into  the  sea,  and  the 
rest  manufactured  into  an  unremunerative  and 
pernicious  commodity ;  leaving  out  of  the  origi- 
nal eighteen,  not  more  than  five  parts  to  the 
planter  and  the  merchant,  to  meet  expenses. 

Now,  so  long  as  the  West  India  planters  and 
merchants  persist  in  wasting  nearly  three-fourths 
of  their  produce,  and  in  thus  suicidally  dissipa- 
ting a  corresponding  proportion  of  the  available 
labor  in  the  colonies,  they  have  not  the  shadow 
of  a  pretext  for  soliciting — on  commercial 
grounds — the  imposition  of  discriminating  du- 
ties to  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
sugar-grower ;  nor  for  supplicating  of  the  Bri- 
tish public,  eleemosynary  aid  for  the  importation 
of  emigrant  labor.  If  the  West  India  planters 
find  their  estates  unprofitable,  the  fault  lies  at 
their  own  door.  It  is  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  their  perseverance  in  attempts  to  engraft  upon 
free-labor  the  wasteful  system  of  producing  su- 
gar, introduced  with  slavery,  nearly  three  centu- 
ries ago.  For  them  to  ascribe  their  embarrass- 
ments to  any  other  cause,  is  a  calumny  against 
emancipation  and  free  negro  labor. 

It  is  highly  essential  to  call  attention  to  these 
facts,  which  concern  not  the  British  planters  on- 
ly, but  vitally  affect  the  interests  of  commerce, 
the  consumers  of  sugar,  and  the  imperial  reve- 
nue. They  have,  besides,  an  all-important  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  of  Emancipation  in  fo- 
reign colonies,  and  upon  the  continuance  of  the 
slave-trade ;  for  the  foreign  planter,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  our  emancipated  colonies,  and 
especially  upon  the  indigence  of  the  British 
planters,  and  hearing  it  ascribed  by  them  to 
emancipation,  has  come  to  regard  freedom  to  the 
slave  as  synonymous  with  ruin  to  the  master,  and 
therefore  rejects  it  with  contempt  and  ridicule. 


It  is  obvious  that  the  result  of  an  increased 
production  of  sugar  would  be  an  augmentation 
of  the  imports,  a  reduction  of  price,  a  more  ex- 
tensive consumption,  and  a  larger  revenue.  Not 
less  evident  is  it,  that  the  enormous  waste  of 
produce  above  mentioned,  creates  a  correspond- 
ing deficiency  of  sugar  in  the  market,  which  is 
made  up  by  the  foreign  planter,  working  by  slave- 
labor,  and  that  therefore  it  operates  as  a  direct 
stimulus  to  the  slave  trade.  Thus,  by  his  own 
act,  the  British  planter  brings  himself  into  com- 
petition with  the  very  system  he  denounces  as 
the  cause  of  his  ruin.  If,  however,  he  were  to 
procure,  from  the  same  amount  of  labor,  and  the 
same  canes  he  actually  employs,  twice  his  present 
returns  of  produce — which  he  might  easily  do — 
he  would  supply  so  large  a  quantity  of  sugar  for 
consumption,  as  to  place  himself  beyond  the 
reach  of  slave-labor  competition. 

The  British  planters  and  West  India  mer- 
chants cannot  plead  in  self-defense,  that  they 
know  of  no  mode  of  obviating  these  losses  and 
waste.  They  are  perfectly  aware  that  they  can 
be  prevented,  and  by  means  at  once  simple  and 
inexpensive. 

A  few  years  ago  their  attention  was  directed 
to  the  fact,  that  by  shipping  the  produce  of  the 
cane  in  a  state  of  "  concentrated  or  concrete 
juice" — that  is,  cane-juice  reduced  to  the  sugar- 
point — the  canes  and  the  laborers  required  to 
produce  a  given  quantity  of  raw  sugar  by  the 
method  in  general  use  would  positively  yield  at 
least  double  that  quantity.  The  advantages  of 
the  simpler  system  over  the  old  plan  were  so 
great  and  so  obvious,  that,  in  1846,  thirty-two  of 
the  most  eminent  West  India  firms  in  London — 
whose  influence  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  ac- 
complish any  change  for  the  better — memorial- 
ized the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  then 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  setting  forth 
those  advantages  in  detail,  and  stating  emphati- 
cally, that  "  combined,  they  might  enable  the 
West  India  planter,  notwithstanding  the  recent 
alterations  in  the  sugar  duties,  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  foreign  sugar-grower."  The 
object  of  the  memorial  was  to  induce  the  gov- 
ernment to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  this  system 
in  the  West  Indies,  by  fixing  the  duty  on  the 
new  material,  of  which  a  considerable  bulk  had 
been  imported.  The  government  promptly  di- 
rected the  Excise  to  analyze  a  portion  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  at  what  rate  of  duty  the 
article  could  be  admitted.  The  result  was,  a 
recommendation  from  this  department  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  to  charge  2s.  8d.  per  cwt.  less 
upon  it  than  upon  sugar :  a  rate  certainly  not 
equitable,  but  one,  nevertheless,  with  which  the 
memorialists  might  have  been  satisfied,  for  a 
commencement,  inasmuch  as  there  was  only  a 
difference  of  5|d.  a  cwt.  between  the  proposed 
government-rate  and  that  at  which  they  them- 
selves would  have  fixed  it.  They  objected, 
however,  to  this  rate  of  duty ;  and  with  a  su- 
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pineness  peculiarly  characterestic  of  the  West 
India  body  in  all  matters  involving  the  real  wel- 
fare of  the  Colonies — in  which,  nevertheless, 
they  have  so  large  a  stake — a  supineness  cast  off 
only  when,  in  the  teeth  of  free  trade,  they  are 
clamouring  for  protection  on  commercial  grounds, 
or,  in  defiance  of  the  fact  of  emancipation,  are 
virtually  seeking  the  restoration  of  slavery  un- 
der the  name  of  "  contracts  for  service "  and 
"free  African  emigration:"  or  are  pertinaciously 
importuning  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  be  a  party  to  the  delusion  of  "  refining  in 
bond  :"  the  West  India  merchants  and  planters 
unpardonably  abandoned  the  whole  question,  al- 
together regardless,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the 
great  interests  it  involved. 

The  slave-holding  planters,  however,  who  are 
said  to  be  nourishing,  do  not  appear  to  be  quite 
so  blind  to  their  own  interests  as  their  unprosper- 
ous  and  complaining  British  competitors.  Whilst 
the  majority  of  the  latter,  under  the  paralysing 
influence  of  a  bigoted  attachment  to  a  system 
three  centuries  too  old  for  free-labor  and  free- 
trade,  neglect,  and  even,  in  many  instances,  re- 
fuse to  make  any  attempt  to  help  themselves, 
their  rivals  are  seizing  with  avidity  every  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  their  position,  and  some  of 
them,  alive  to  the  immense  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  new  plan  of  shipping  their  pro- 
duce, have  already  adopted  it.  , 

The  copy  of  a  statement  is  in  our  possession, 
which  was  addressed  to  one  of  our  most  eminent 
West  India  firms,  from  its  correspondent  abroad, 
showing  the  results  that  are  being  actually  ob- 
tained there  under  the  new  system  of  preparing 
and  importing  the  crops.  This  document,  and 
others  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  furnish  posi- 
tive data,  from  which  it  is  demonstrable,  that 
had  the  sugar  crop  of  Barbadoes  for  the  year 
1853  been  imported  in  the  new  form  of  "  Con- 
crete," instead  of  having  been  converted  into 
sugar,  rum,  and  molasses,  it  would  have  yielded 
a  net  sum  of  £1,003,063  15s.  instead  of  only 
.£680,841  5s.,  as  the  official  return  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Barbadoes,  published  in 
our  last  Reporter,  states  it  to  have  realized. 

It  can  also  be  demonstrated  irrefutably,  from 
the  same  data,  that  the  deficiency  of  produce  on 
the  crops  of  1852,  in  the  West  India  Colonies 
alone,  amounted  to  not  less  than  3,400,000  cwt., 
a  quantity  more  than  equal  in  amount  to  the 
whole  of  the  importations  of  sugar  in  that  year 
from  those  colonies. 

Tlie  whole  of  this  enormous  quantity  was  ac" 
tually  produced,  then  positively  destroyed  or 
wasted — that  is,  rendered  useless  for  sugar-ma- 
king purposes — and  was  exclusive  of  the  large 
per  c,  in  me,  (eight  parts  out  of  eighteen,)  burnt 
in  the  residue  of  the  crushed  cane  or  megass. 

The  wickedness  and  the  immorality  arc  fla- 
grant which  persistency  in  a  system  so  waste- 
ful, ami  that  has  its  origin  in  a  criminal  disre- 
gard of  he  value  of  human  labor,  involves.  It 


is  high  time  the  British  public,  who  paid  twenty 
millions  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  our 
colonies,  and  who,  as  one  result  of  the  dissipa- 
tion of  produce  and  labor  we  have  described,  are 
being  annually  mulcted  in  five  millions  more  in 
the  price  of  their  sugar,  should  raise  their  pow- 
erful voice  on  the  subject,  and  bring  the  present 
system  to  an  end.  If,  in  extenuation  of  them- 
selves, the  British  planters  should  urge,  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  slave-holding  foreigner 
practices  the  same  system,  they  would  stand  self- 
convicted  of  an  utter  and  an  inexcusable  con- 
tempt of  economy  in  relation  to  human  labor. 
This,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe,  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  features  of  slavery,  but  is 
altogether  incompatible  with  free-labor,  and  must 
prove  fatal  to  its  success.  What,  therefore,  the 
slaveholder  with  a  cow-hide  in  his  hand,  and  the 
slave-trade  at  his  back,  may  do  for  a  time  with 
comparative  impunity,  the  British  planter,  work- 
ing with  free-labor,  cannot  do,  without  bringing 
upon  himself  the  ruin  that  inevitably  overtakes 
wilful  waste.  If  the  slave-holding  sugar-grower 
were  but  to  economise  the  labor  he  has  at  com- 
mand, by  making  the  most  of  what  it  yields,  his 
enormous  production  would  ere  long  compel  him, 
first,  to  cease  importing  fresh  slaves,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  augmenting  his  crops,  and  presently  to 
emancipate  those  he  has,  for  their  toil  would 
soon  cease  to  be  remunerative  to  their  owner. 

But,  we  would  ask,  is  it  not  an  appalling  re- 
flection, that,  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  sugar,  caused  by  the  frightful 
waste  to  which  we  have  called  attention,  inno- 
cent human  beings  should  be  dragged  by  thou- 
sands from  their  homes,  and  consigned  to  life- 
long slavery,  to  labor  naked  under  a  blistering 
sun  and  the  stimulus  of  the  cutting  lash  :  that 
after  enduring  tortures  and  sufferings  indescri- 
bable, for  the  very  purpose  of  raising  as  much 
produce  as  a  merciless  coercion  can  extort,  they 
should  themselves  be  compelled  to  burn  a  large 
portion  of  it  with  their  own  hands,  and  that  the 
bulk  of  the  remainder  should  be  wantonly  dissi- 
pated ? 

Yet  how,  in  the  teeth  of  deep-rooted  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  waste  and  dissipation :  of  head- 
strong, blind  opposition  to  palpably  beneficial  in- 
novation :  of  pertinacious  demands  for  delusive 
remedies  :  how  is  a  change  to  be  brought  about? 
Who  is  to  undertake  the  Herculean  task  of  for- 
cing the  West  India  merchants  and  planters  to 
listen  to  common  sense,  and  to  practice  economy? 
The  public  press  is  the  only  power  that  can  do 
this !  The  same  power  which  rendered  the 
country  the  essential  service  of  holding  up  the 
free-trade  mirror  to  the  British  farmer's  vision, 
when  it  was  befogged  by  the  mystifications  of 
protection,  must  again  step  in  to  promote  the 
cause  of  emancipation  and  humanity,  of  the  na- 
tional interests  and  those  of  the  West  Indies. 
Nothing  short  of  lessons  from  this  quarter  will 
ever_tcach  the  West  India  planters  and  mer- 
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chants  the  A,  B,  C  of  West  India  prosperity 
— Anti-Slavery  Reporter. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  UNLAWFUL, 
f Continued  from  page  623J 

In  turning  to  the  inquiry,  whether  capital  in- 
fliction for  the  prevention  of  murder  has  accom- 
plished that  object,  we  may  observe  that,  if  such 
punishment  has  been  proved  to  be  unlawful,  to 
join  issue  with  its  supporters  in  an  appeal  to  the 
results  of  past  experience  in  penal  legislation 
must,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  the  abolitionists ;  for  it  is 
evident  that,  while  an  act  which  may  not  be  ex- 
pedient, may  be  lawful,  that  which  is  unlawful 
can  never  be  expedient.  But  it  is  also  evident 
that  a  practice  may  be  capable  of  being  proved 
not  only  unlawful,  but  also,  in  every  sense, 
inexpedient.  Such  we  believe  to  be  the  case  in 
the  present  instance;  and  the  fact  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  those  who  defend  the  death  pen- 
alty, and  especially  our  statesmen,  rest  their  ar- 
gument on  the  basis  of  political  expediency,  ren- 
ders it  necessary  that  the  abolitionist  should, 
whatever  be  the  assurance  of  his  own  conviction 
on  the  former  point,  descend  to  this  lower  ground 
of  debate. 

Some  opponents  of  abolition,  ready  to  seize 
upon  a  supposed  advantage  against  us  from  the 
admission  that  all  civil  punishment  must  rest  up- 
on the  ground  of  expediency,  maybe  disposed  to 
put  the  question — "If  you  admit  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Divine  authority,  punishment  must  be 
based  on  expediency  alone,  and  also  represent 
that  the  positive  Divine  warrant  for  capital  pun- 
ishment is  now  withdrawn,  how  can  you  pretend 
to  do  more  than  simply  prove  it  inexpedient?  Why 
go  about,  or  undertake,  to  maintain  its  unlawful- 
ness, in  any  higher  sense  of  the  word,  as  imply- 
ing a  positive  Divine  prohibition  ?" 

It  might  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this 
question  to  remark,  that  in  any  matter  which, 
by  presumption  from  the  actual  interference  of 
the  Divine  Ruler  of  man,  as  well  as  on  other 
grounds,  appears  to  require  direct  Divine  legis- 
lation, and  respecting  which  such  explicit  and 
immediate  direction  has,  from  time  to  time,  been 
proclaimed,  the  simple  withdrawal  of  a  previous 
-permission  amounts,  of  itself,  to  a  Divine  prohi- 
bition. We  may,  however,  add,  that  this  is  not 
the  whole  of  our  case  under  the  scriptural  branch 
of  the  argument ;  for,  if  we  have  succeeded  in 
fairly  deducing,  from  the  general  and  more  speci- 
fic precepts  of  Christianity,  that  its  purport  and 
genius  are  against  the  infliction  of  capital  punish- 
ment, then  its  unlawfulness,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  legality,  or  Divine  sanction,  is  abundantly  de- 
monstrated, and  the  relevancy  and  consistency 
of  our  whole  argument,  on  both  grounds,  clearly 
and  amply  sustained. 

We  hold,  that  in  the  absence  of  Divine  pre- 
scription, expediency  must  be  the  basis  of  civil 
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punishment,  just  as  it  is  the  basis  of  all  civil 
government  in  general ;  for  punishment  is  but 
one  of  the  instruments  or  means  of  government 
But  this  implies,  rather  than  precludes,  a  co-or- 
dinate inquiry  respecting  the  highest  legality,  or 
lawfulness,  in  the  hand  of  man,  of  those  punish- 
ments alleged  to  be  expedient  or  inexpedient  un- 
der civil  administration.  There,  are,  obviously, 
two  cases,  at  least,  in  which  a  question  may  be 
raised  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  punishments 
proposed  to  be  administered  by  man.  1st.  Where 
there  is  a  doubt  whether  civil  government  has 
any  jurisdiction — in  other  words,  whether  the 
crime  comes  under  the  cognizance  of  civil  authori- 
ty at  all — as  in  many  cases  of  moral  delinquency, 
for  no  theorist  would  bring  all  such  cases  under  a 
liability  to  civil  penalty.  And,  2dly,  Where  the 
crime  is  admitted  to  lie  within  the  legitimate 
jurisdiction  of  civil  government  (as  in  the  case 
of  murder),  and  the  question  to  be  settled  relates 
to  the  hind  of  punishment  which  man  is  at  liberty 
to  inflict.  The  capital  punishment  of  murder 
clearly  belongs  to  the  latter  class,  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  a  fair  consideration  of  the  subject 
would  result  in  a  conviction  that  it  is  prohibited 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  and,  in  every 
respect,  inexpedient. 

Grave  exception  has,  indeed,  been  taken  to 
the  settlement  of  this  question  by  any  appeal  to 
statistical  facts,  on  account  of  the  liability  to  in- 
accuracy in  figures,  and  the  consequently  falla- 
cious conclusions  likely  to  be  founded  on  such 
data.  This  objection,  however,  having  generally 
proceeded  from  the  opponents  of  abolition,  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  affording  pretty  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  testimony  of  experience  is  per- 
ceived to  be  unfavorable  to  their  cause  ;  since  it 
is  well  known,  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
watch  the  public  movements  of  the  day,  that 
the  very  same  parties  are  wont  to  place  great  re- 
liance on  the  same  kind  of  evidence  in  educational 
and  other  social  questions,  where  the  liabilities 
to  erroneous  statement  and  inference  are  certain- 
ly no  less  serious  than  in  the  various  official  re- 
turns of  capital  crime.  TJie  very  same  farts,  in 
deed,  are  largely  made  use  of  by  our  opponents, 
on  such  occasions  as  we  refer  to.  It  is  surely 
enough  that,  in  making  their  general  deductions 
from  statistical  data,  abolitionists  should  as  in 
other  cases,  take  care  that  the  evidences  sustain- 
ing their  conclusions  embrace  a  sufficiently  long 
period  of  time,  and  an  ample  amount  and  variety 
of  detail ;  and  in  /this  respect  they  have,  we  pre- 
sume, nothing  to  fear  from  the  most  rigid  scru- 
tiny. It  might,  we  believe,  be  truly  affirmed  that 
the  reluctance  of  opponents  to  prosecute  any  such 
examination,  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  difficul- 
ties of  the  advocates  of  abolition. 

The  Eclectic  Reviewer  remarks,  "that  the 
political  necessity  of  capital  punishment  has 
never  yet  been  proved :  it  has  always  been  taken 

for  granted,  

it  has  never  been  shown  that  a  smaller  penalty 
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would  not  answer  equally  well  in  repressing  the 
crime  of  murder."  This  must,  we  think,  be  re- 
garded as  an  important  point  in  the  discussion  of 
the  question.  It  unquestionably  lies  upon  those 
who  defend  capital  punishment,  on  the  ground  of 
legislative  expediency,  to  demonstrate  its  absolute 
necessity, — "  the  less  punishment  is  inflicted, 
consistently  with  the  safety  of  society,  the  bet- 
ter." "  It  was  on  this  very  plea  of  necessity," 
says  Lord  Nugent,  "  that  72,000  thieves  were 
hanged  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
crime  steadily  increasing  all  the  while."  Even 
so  recently  as  the  time  of  George  III.,  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  necessary  to  annex  the  punishment 
of  death  to  no  less  than  two  hundred  offences. 
Although  not  equally  ridiculous,  the  plea  may 
turn  out  equally  unfounded  in  the  case  of  mur- 
der. The  unspeakable  solemnity  of  cutting  short 
the  probationary  period  of  human  existence  de- 
mands, at  least,  a  fair  experiment  of  total  aboli- 
tion. Multitudes  of  men,  whose  Christian  con- 
scientiousness cannot  be  impeached,  may  be 
found  supporting  the  exercise  of  this  fearful  pre- 
rogative; but  the  indubitable  sufficiency  of  their 
warrant,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  its  exe- 
cution, should  be  made  so  palpably  clear  as  to 
leave  no  misgivings  in  the  mind.  The  deliberate 
destruction  of  human  life  is  not  an  act  to  be  per- 
formed with  indolent  or  reckless  insensibility, 
nor  even  with  an  unsteady  conscience.  There 
may  be  something  exalted,  and  even  sublime,  in 
the  calm  abeyance  of  personal  sympathies,  when 
the  judge,  without  misgiving  of  the  murderer's 
guilt,  or  of  his  own  authority  from  God,  proceeds 
to  pronounce  the  solemn  aud  irrevocable  sentence; 
but,  surely,  nothing  less  should  support  it. 

"  It  is  incoutrovertibly  proved  that  punish- 
ments of  a  milder  and  less  injurious  nature  are  | 
calculated  to  produce,  for  every  good  purpose,  a  i 
far  more  powerful  effect."  Such  is  the  testimony 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry,  than  whom  no  greater 
authority  can  be  consulted  on  this  particular 
point. 

"Experience  shows,"  says  Montesquieu,  "that 
in  countries  remarkable  for  the  lenity  of  their 
laws,  t lie  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  is  as  much  af- 
fected by  slight  pcualtics  as  in  other  countries  by 
severe  punishments." 

These  assertions  are  amply  borne  out  by  uni- 
versal experience.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his 
valedictory  address  to  the  grand  jury  of  Bombay, 
over  which  he  had  presided  as  judge  for  a  period 
of  seven  years,  makes  the  following  statement: 
"Since  on  arrival  here,  in  May,  1 804,  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  has  not  been  inflicted  by  this 
court.  If  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  be 
considered,  it  will  appear  that  the  capital  crimes 
committed  during  the  last  seven  years,  with  no 
eapitaJ  execution,  have,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, not  been  much  more  than  a  third  of  those 
Committed  in  seven  previous  years,  notwithstand- 
ing the  infliction  of  death  on  forty-seven  persons." 
The  murders  in  the  former  period  referred  to 


were  as  three  to  one  to  those  in  the  latter,  in 
which  no  capital  punishment  was  inflicted.  Sir 
James  was  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  jurist,  and 
the  experiment  fully  confirmed  his  enlightened 
views  in  the  science  of  criminal  legislation. 

He  rightly  judged  that  excessive  punishment 
must,  from  the  very  principles  of  human  nature, 
defeat  its  object,  by  deadening  the  susceptibility 
of  self-remorse,  and  impairing  respect  for  the 
law. 

We  are  not  now  pleading  for  the  absence  of 
all  severity ;  for,  while  we  believe  its  excess  to 
be  uniformly  injurious  in  every  respect,  there 
are  many  criminals  who  require  to  be  severely 
treated. 

The  non-necessity  and  inefficacy  of  the  death 
penalty  is  most  satisfactory  demonstrated  by  the 
experience  of  almost  every  country  in  the  civil- 
ized world.  We  mention  only  a  few  facts  in  sup- 
port of  this  assertion.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  paid  any 
attention  to  the  question. 

For  a  concise  summary  of  statistical  evidence, 
we  may  refer  to  the  valuable  article  in  the  Eclec- 
tic Reiieio  for  August,  1848,  from  which  we  take 
the  liberty  to  draw  some  of  the  most  important 
statements  of  the  fact  adduced  under  this  head 
of  our  argument. 

The  Reviewer  refers  first  to  ancient  times.  In 
Egypt  it  was  found,  after  an  experiment  of  aboli- 
tion for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  minor  penalties  was  attended  with  com- 
plete success. 

The  famous  Porcian  law  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public, which  was  in  force  for  a  period  of  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  prohibited  the  infliction  of 
death  upon  a  Roman  citizen  for  any  cause;  and 
the  effect  of  this  law  was  most  salutary  in  raising 
the  value  set  upon  life.  "In  this  period,"  says 
Blackstone,  "  the  Republic  flourished;  under  the 
emperors,  severe  punishments  were  revived ;" 
and  this  he  appears  to  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
influential  causes  of  its  fair. 

Gibbon,  speaking  of  the  clemency  of  the  Em- 
peror John,  in  remitting  several  capital  punish- 
ments after  sentence,  says,  "  After  this  example 
of  clemency,  the  remainder  of  the  reign  was  never 
disturbed  by  conspiracy  or  rebellion."  During 
the  twenty-five  years  of  this  Emperor's  govern- 
ment the  penalty  of  death  was  abolished  in  the 
Roman  Empire. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LOUIS  NAPOLEON  AND  THE  SULTAN  DESCENDED 
FROM  AMERICAN  ANCESTORS. 
The  past  history  of  the  families  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  full  of  in- 
teresting and  marvellous  incidents;  some  of 
which  arc,  probably,  not  generally  known  to  our 
readers. 

These  two  monarchs  now  so  cordially  united 
in  the  struggle  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  are  both  grandsons  of  Ameri- 
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can  ladies.  These  ladies  were  born  and  raised 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  on  the  island  of  Mar- 
tinique, one  of  the  West  Indies.  They  were  of 
French  origin,  and  companions  and  intimate 
friends  in  childhood  and  youth.  They  were  Jo- 
sephine de  Tascher  and  a  Miss  S. 

The  history  of  Josephine  is  generally  known. 
She  went  to  France,  and  was  married  to  M.  de 
Beauharnais,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  Eu- 
gene, and  a  daughter,  Hortense.  Some  time 
after  the  death  of  Beauharnais,  Josephine  was 
married  to  Napolccn  Bonaparte,  and  became  Em- 
press of  France.  Her  daughter  Hortense,  was 
married  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  then  King  of  Hol- 
land, and  the  present  Emperor  of  France  is  her 
son  by  that  marriage. 

Miss  S.  quitted  the  island  of  Martinque  some 
time  before  her  friend.  But  the  vessel  that  was 
carrying  her  to  France  was  attacked  and  taken 
by  the  Algerine  Corsairs,  and  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers made  prisoners.  But  this  Corsair  ship 
was  in  turn  attacked  and  pillaged  by  Tunis  pi- 
rates, and  Miss  S.  was  carried  by  them  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  offered  for  sale  as  a  slave.  Her 
extraordinary  beauty  and  accomplishments  found 
her  a  purchaser  in  the  Sultan  himself;  and  she 
soon  became  the  chief  lady  of  the  Seraglio  and 
Sultaness  of  Turkey.  Mahmoud  II.  was  her 
son,  and  the  present  Sultan,  Abdul  Mcdjid,  is 
the  son  of  Mahmoud. 

Thus  the  two  sovereigns  who  now  occupy  so 
large  a  space  in  the  world's  eye  are  grandsons  of 
two  American  creole  girls  who  were  playmates 
in  their  youth  ;  and  were  as  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  and  excellent  dispositions,  as  for  their 
varied  and  singular  fortunes. 

Both  these  women,  in  the  height  of  their 
power,  remembered  all  the  friends  of  their  youth, 
and  provided  munificently  for  their  welfare. 
Many  of  the  relatives  of  this  Sultaness  left  the 
island  of  Martinique,  and  settled  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  their  descendants  still  reside,  and 
enjoy  the  favor  of  the  Sultan. 

The  Sultaness  died  in  1811,  the  Empress  Jo- 
sephine in  1814,  and  their  grandsons  now  rule 
over  two  wide  and  powerful  empires  ;  and  are 
entering,  as  friends  and  allies,  upon  one  of  the 
most  momentous  and  sanguinary  struggles  in 
which  Europe  was  ever  involved. — Pittsburg 
Post. 


COMPLETE  VIRTUE. 

Content  not  thyself  that  thou  art  virtuous  in 
the  general ;  for  one  link  being  wanting,  the 
chain  is  defective. 

Perhaps  thou  art  rather  innocent  than  virtuous, 
owest  more  to  thy  constitution  than  to  thy  reli- 
gion. 

To  be  innocent  is  to  be  not  guilty  ;  but  to  be 
virtuous  is  to  overcome  our  evil  inclinations. 

If  thou  hast  not  conquered  thyself  in  that 
which  is  thy  own  particular  weakness,  thou  hast 


no  title  to  virtue,  though  thou  art  free  of  other 
men's. 

For  a  covetous  man  to  inveigh  against  prodi- 
gality, an  atheist  against  idolatry,  a  tyrant  against 
rebellion,  or  a  liar  against  forgery,  and  a  drunk- 
ard against  intemperance,  is  vice  reproving 
viciousness. 

Such  a  reproof  would  have  but  little  success, 
because  it  would  carry  but  little  authority  with 
it. 

If  thou  wouldst  conquer  thy  weakness,  thou 
must  never  gratify  it. 

No  man  is  compelled  to  evil ;  his  consent  only 
makes  it  his. 

It  is  no  sin  to  be  tempted,  but  to  be  overcome. 

W.  Penn. 


AMELIA  OPIE'S  FAREWELL  TO  MUSIC. 

I  have  loved  thee,  O  Music,  I  have  tasted  thy  powers 
And  have  praised  thy  sweet  song  that  has  robbed  me 
of  hours  : 

I  have  said  thou  couldst  lull  every  feeling  of  strife, 
And  counted  thee  one  of  the  blessings  of  life. 

I  have  thought  that  thy  anthems  of  holy  delight 
Brought  the  dawnings  of  day  'mid  the  shadows  of 
night ; 

That  the  spirit  oppresed  with  unspeakable  grief, 
Could  at  least  find  one  refuge,  one  certain  relief. 

Ah,  thou  lilly-white  wand,  and  thou  rose-bedecked 
thorn, 

Thou  betrayest  the  heart,  and  then  leav'st  it  to  mourn, 
For  thou  hast  not  one  comfort,  one  boon  to  bestow; 
From  thy  high  mountain  anthems  what  deep  meanings 
flow. 

Then  I'll  leave  thee,  I'll  shun  thee,  I'll  bid  thee  fare- 
well, 

Nor  shall  reason  or  conscience  henceforward  rebel ; 
Thou  shalt  rob  me  no  more  of  sweet  silence  and  rest, 
For  I've  proved  thee  a  trap,  a  seducer  at  best. 

Yes,  thou  spirit  of  darkness  transformed  into  light, 
Thou  voluptuous  form  clad  in  raiment  of  white, 
It  is  thine,  when  our  passions  seemed  conquered  and 
fled, 

But  to  raise  up  and  cherish  the  evils  we  dread. 

Then  go  thou  where  vice  haunts  the  thoughtless  and 
gay, 

Where  the  midnight  of  folly  sends  reason  away, 
Where  the  mind  draws  its  sorrows,  its  pleasures  from 
thence, 

And  the  heart  pants  alone  for  the  raptures  of  sense. 

But  O,  enter  thou  not  wkere  Devotion  has  trod, 
To  beguile  the  poor  soul  from  its  duty  to  God  : 
For  the  well-springs  of  life,  and  the  bread  of  the  day, 
It  is  thine  not  to  give,  but  to  barter  away. 

Then  may  each  son  of  folly,  each  daughter  of  care, 
Hear  the  whisper  that  bids  them  reflect  and  beware  ; 
And  ere  sin  shall  seduce  them  from  peace  and  from 
rest, 

Fly  the  arrow  whose  point  would  envenom  their 
breast, 

For  whilst  sin,  open  sin,  leads  its  thousands  astray, 
Tens  of  thousands  are  borne  by  false  pleasures  away; 
Ltt  the  Christian  in  heart,  then,  redeemed  and  set 
free, 

Never  dare  to  return,  O  vain  Music,  to  thee. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  steamship  Arctic 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  7th,  and  the  Pacific 
on  the  1 1th  inst.,  bringing  Liverpool  dates  respec- 
tively to  the  28th  and  31st  ult. 

Complete  accord  of  the  Four  Powers  is  now 
said  to  exist,  and  a  protocol  to  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  Turkey  has  been  signed  by  them.  Austria 
and  Prussia  will  now  demand  the  evacuation  by 
Russia,  of  the  Turkish  territory.  A  joint  declara- 
tion of  Austria  and  Prussia,  announcing  the  cor- 
diality of  the  Four  Powers,  and  declaring  that  a 
prolongation  of  the  struggle  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  was  fraught  with  danger  to  Germany,  was 
presented  to  the  Germanic  Diet  The  smaller 
German  Powers  have  since  given  in  their  adhe- 
sion to  the  treaty.  Naples  has  declared  its  inten- 
tion to  remain  neutral.  Russia  has  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Khiva. 

It  is  said  that  Sw  eden  will  declare  war  against 
Russia,  preparatory  to  which,  an  allied  force  of 
17,000  men  will  be  landed  in  Sweden.  Two  Rus- 
sian war  vessels  have  been  presented  by  Russia 
to  the  Greek  Government. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  appears  to  be  carrying  on  the 
war  with  vigor.  He  had  destroyed  the  Castle  of 
Gustafshaven.  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land, taking  1500  Russian  prisoners.  A  large 
number  of  Russian  vessels  have  also  been  captur- 
ed. Gustasvarnas  was  bombarded  on  the  22d, 
without  eilect.  The  attack  would  be  renewed  on 
the  29th. 

The  Neva  was  free  from  ice  on  the  2d  ult.,  and 
had  risen  so  high  that  an  inundation  was  feared. 
Much  apprehension  is  felt  at  Petersburg,  of  an  at- 
tack on  that  place  by  the  allies,  and  the  Emperor 
was  adopting  the  most  vigorous  measures  for  its  de- 
fense. Fifteen  stone  bridges  crossing  the  Neva  were 
to  be  broken  down  and  the  remainder  mounted 
with  heavy  cannon.  Troops  were  crowding  into 
the  city  and  quartered  on  the  inhabitants,  and 
1,500  Cossacks  were  approaching  the  Capital. 
Many  of  the  nobility  and  leading  families  were 
retiring  into  the  interior,  carrying  with  them  their 
plate,  jewelry  and  other  portable  property  of  value, 
and  die  loreign  residents  were  quitting  in  such 
numbers,  thai  means  of  conveyance  could  with 
great  difficulty  be  procured.  Every  means  was 
adopted  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  ol  Cronstadt, 
the  Kmperor  himself  visiting  the  place,  twice  or 
three  tinu-s  ;i  week  to  hasten  the  operations  of  the 
workmen.  A  large  portion  of  the  merchant 
quarter  al  Rigar  has  been  demolished  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities  in  preparing  defenses  for  the  town. 

On  the  Black  Sea.  the  allied  fleets  were  blockad- 
ing Sebastopol.  The  Turkish  fleet  had  arrived  otl 
Varna,  on  its  w  ay  to  the  Circassian  coast.  On  the 
26th  ult.,  Silistria  still  held  out  against  the  Rus- 
sians, who  had  been  driven  back  lour  times  by  the 
besieged,  with  considerable  loss.  The  Russians 
had  lost  1000  men  in  the  attack  of  the  fortress 
Abdul  Medjid.  The  Circassians  have  decided  to 
lonn  an  independent  provisional  government. 
All  the  positions  formerly  occupied  "by  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  shores  of  Circassia  have  been  aband- 
oned. 

China. — The  dates  from  China  on  the  4th  mo. 
10th.    The  Imperialists  had  made  an  attempt  to 


retake  Shanghai,  but  without  success.  The  rev- 
olutionists were  steadily  advancing  toward  Pekin. 

c  California. — The  steamers  Star  of  the  West, 

c  from  San  Juan,  and  George  Law,  from  Aspinwall 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  8th  inst.,  bringing 
California  dates  to  the  19th  inst. 

v  The  Legislature  of  California  adjourned  on  the 

-  15th  ult.  The  Senatorial  Election  bill  and  the 
a  Water  Front  Extension  bill  were  lost.  The  gold 
Y  mines  were  yielding  rich  returns,  and  the  weather 

-  had  been  remarkably  fine  since  the  sailing  of  the 

-  last  steamers.  Walker's  band  had  surrendered 
i  and  had  arrived  at  San  Francisco  in  custody  of 
i  the  United  States  officers,  where  they  had  been 
s  released  on  parole.  The  French  consul  had  been 
r  arrested  on  a  charge  of  violating  the  neutrality 

-  laws,  and  held  in  SI 0,000  bail. 
Accounts  from  the  Isthmus  state  that  the  Mayor 

1  of  San  Juan  has  resigned,  and  the  city  govern- 
ment been  dissolved. 
'  The  dates  from  Carthagena  are  to  the  20th  ult. 
*  Gen.  Herrera  and  Mosquero  had  advanced  to 
'  within  a  few  miles  of  Bogota,  with  an  army  of 
1   15,000  men  and  were  about  to  attack  Gen.  Melco. 

Switzerland. — The  elections  for  the  Grand 
'   Council  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  has  resulted  in  the 
'   choice  of  21  radical  representatives,  and  17  con- 
servatives. 

Congress. — Ten  Senators  were  in  their  place 
t  on  the  5th  inst.  They  adjourned  to  the  8th.  On 
i  the  8th,  a  memorial  from  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  was 
presented,  praying  for  a  patent  for  lands  in  Min- 
nesota, granted  to  one  of  his  ancestors  by  Charles 
II.  of  England.  A  bill  was  reported  increasing 
the  number  of  wreck  stations  on  the  coast  of 
Long  Island  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  Senate  ad- 
journed to  the  12th. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  no  quorum 
being  present  on  the  5th,  the  House  adjourned.  On 
the  6th,  an  attempt  was  made  to  proceed  to  bu- 
siness, but  no  quorum  being  present,  an  adjourn- 
ment again  took  place.  On  the  7ih,  the  House 
went  into  committee  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  bill. 
.  several  speeches  were  made  on  several  subjects, 
but  no  business  done.    A<rain  no  quorum. 

No  business  was  transacted  on  the  8th  and  9th. 
On  the  lOih,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
Pacific  Railroad  bill  a  speech  was  made  by  Chas- 
tain  to  the  effect  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
United  States  should  obtain  possession  of  Cuba — 
peaceably  if  she  can,  forcibly  if  she  must.  "  We 
should  take  measures  for  the  acquisition  without 
delay,  and  call  onSpain  to  name  her  terms.  If 
she  would  not  do  so,  he  would  go  for  an  undis- 
guised, opeu(war,  to  take  Cuba  by  force  of  arms  !'' 
Are  the  people  of  the  North  prepared  to  give  their 
aid  to  the  perpetration  of  this  outrage  ? 

Domestic— The  election  for  the  officers  of  the 
Consolidated  City  of  Philadelphia,  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Robert  T.  Conrad  for  Mayor,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  8,428. 

The  examination  of  the  parties  arrested  in  Bos- 
ton for  the.attempt  to  rescue  Burns  from  the  hands 
of  the  slave-hunters,  resulted  in  the  commtinent 
of  four  persons,  Stowell,  Biship,  Jackson,  Morri- 
son, for  the  murder  of  the  Deputy  Marshal  Betch- 
elder.  Three  others  were  held  to  bail  in  $3,000 
each  on  a  charge  of  riot. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OP  HENRY  HULL. 
Continued  from  page  027. 

In  the  year  1793,  I  travelled  some  short  jour- 
neys within  the  compass  of  our  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, which  then  included  the  members  living  at 
Hudson,  Klinakill,  Coeymans,  &c;  and  also  ac- 
companied Hannah  Bernard  to  some  of  the  ad- 
jacent towns  in  Connecticut.  She  had  passed 
through  much  exercise  of  mind  to  prepare  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  evinced  much  love 
and  zeul  for  the  cause  of  religion.  Although  she 
lived  forty  mile-!  distant  from  where  our  Monthly 
meeting  was  held,  yet  she  often  attended  it,  and 
travelled  some  long  journeys  in  the  work  of  the 
Gospel. 

But  after  all  her  dedication  to  the  Lord's  cause, 
she  fell  away  and  caused  Friends  much  trouble, 
imbibing  and  promulgating  principles  inconsist- 
ent with  what  she  had  once  so  zealously  propa- 
gated, denying  the  literal  accuracy  of  some  parts 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  rejecting  the  atone- 
'  ment  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  for 
which  she  was  disowned  from  society. 

Being  a  woman  of  high  mind,  and  her  gift 
procuring  her  much  respect  and  attention  where 
she  travelled,  she  was  weak  enough  to  be  carried 
away  by  vain  imaginations  and  carnal  reasoning 
-slighting  the  advice  of  her  friends  who  loved 
her  and  saw  the  danger  she  was  in.  Several 
years  before  she  quite  fell  away,  I  had  fears  on 
her  account,  having  frequently  been  in  her  com- 
pany, and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  temp- 
tation to  which  she  was  exposed.  "  Let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall/' 

Seventh  month  15th.  Had  the  company  of 
Richard  Titus,  a  minister  from  Long  Island, 
whose  awakening  testimony  brought  me  into  se- 
rious reflection  upon  the  present  situation  of  man- 


Ikind, — which,  if  duly  considered,  might  operate 
to  arouse  the  careless  professors  to  greater  dili- 
gence in  the  work  of  salvation.  While  pestilence 
prevails  in  some  places,  famine  and  the  suffer- 
ings attendant  on  war  afflict  others,  the  nations 
of  Europe  being  generally  engaged  in  a  destruc- 
tive war,  and  confusion  and  bloodshed  prevailing 
in  some  of  the  islands  by  fire  and  sword,  in  the 
hands  of  the  blacks. 

28th.  The  cares  of  this  life  engaged  my  atten- 
tion this  day,  yet  not  so,  but  that  through  marvel- 
lous condescension,  I  had  a  sweet  time  in  spiritual 
communion  with  Him,  who  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega — the  praise  is  due  to  him.  In  this  time 
of  heavenly  favor,  I  asked  for  strength  to  walk 
more  uprightly  than  I  had  heretofore  done,  that 
so  I  might  enjoy  these  favors  more  frequently. 

Ninth  month  18th.  Beceived  the  affecting  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  that  dear  and  eminent 
servant  of  Christ,  Daniel  Offley,  who  died  in 
Philadelphia  of  the  malignant  fever  raging  there. 
The  remembrance  of  him  is  precious  to  me,  his 
ministry  having  been  instrumental  in  turning  me 
into  the  paths  of  obedience. 

21st.  Received  accounts  of  the  death  of  two 
more  ministers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  two 
hundred  persons  were  buried  in  the  city  in  one 
day — my  mind  much  affected  under  the  consid- 
eration. A  merchant  of  that  city  writes  thus  to 
his  friend  in  New  York,  viz  :  "  Scenes  like  the 
present,  destroy  our  relish  for  earthly  enjoyments 
and  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  in  which  I  fear  we 
have  both  been  too  much  engaged.  I  feel  very 
sensible  of  its  having  been  the  case  with  me,  and: 
I  do  not  look  back  with  comfort  and  satisfaction 
on  my  employment  for  some  years  back.  No 
earthly  good* is  equivalent  to  the  loss  or  diminu- 
tion of  that  peace  and  calmness,  which  flow  from: 
a  faithful  and  upright  attention  to  religious 
duties." 

27th.  0  Lord  !  I  have  need  of  thy  help  to.b'ear  ■ 
up  my  soul  and  keep  me  from  sinking,  the  heavi- 
ness of  my  heart  is  so  great.  And'  why  it  is  so,  I 
know  not.  If  it  be  for  my  further  refinement, 
good  is  thy  will,  0  Lord  !  I  am  thankful  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  me.  Have  mercy  upon  me, 
I  pray  thee,  and  set  me  in  a  place  where  I  may 
praise  thee.  I  am  willing  to  leave  all,  and  follow 
thee  in  the  way  of  thy  requirings.  Although  the. 
cross  has  been  in  my  way,  so  that  I  have  not  at 
all  times  given  up,  thou  knowest  I  have  not  with- 
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held  through  wilful  disohedience.  I  know  myself 
to  be  a  poor,  weak  creature,  a  mere  worm  in 
comparison  to  many  of  thy  servants,  whom  thou 
sendest  forth  on  thy  errands.  0,  be  pleased  to 
forgive  all  my  short  comings,  purify  me  in  what 
ever  way  thou,  in  thy  wisdom,  seest  fit,  that  I 
may  be  received  into  thy  favor,  and  be  qualified 
to  serve  thee,  who  art  forever  worthy. 

Sixth  month,  1794.  In  the  morning  meeting 
I  had  to  controvert  an  opinion  that  was  spread- 
ing through  these  parts,  that  atonement  being 
made  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  through  the  one 
great  offering,  viz  :  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ  on  the  cross,  it  was  impossible  for  any  to 
miss  of  heaven  and  happiness.  The  danger  of 
this  doctrine,  and  the  nature  of  true  faith  in 
Christ,  were  clearly  set  forth,  and  the  people  in- 
vited to  submit  to  him  in  his  spiritual  appear- 
ance, so  as  not  only  to  believe  in  his  outward 
coming,  in  the  prepared  body,  in  which  he  came 
to  do  his  Father's  will,  but  also  to  know  him,  as 
the  apostles  and  primitive  believers  did,  to  be 
"  Christ  in  them  the  hope  of  glory."  Many  not 
of  our  Society  being  present,  and  feeling  love  to 
flow  in  my  heart  toward  them,  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  I  expressed  my  satisfaction  in  having 
their  company,  and  requested  them  to  attend  in 
the  afternoon,  and  to  invite  their  neighbors.  We 
accordingly  had  a  very  large  company,  many  of 
whom  it  was  said  had  never  before  been  at  a 
Friends'  meeting;  and  although  the  subjects  of 
ministerial  communication  were  doctrinal,  there 
appeared  no  dissatisfaction,  the  meeting  ending 
under  a  precious  solemnity,  an  evidence  of  the 
love  of  the  heavenly  Father,  vouchsafed  to  us. 

We  had  also  a  large  meeting  at  the  house  of 
Richard  Dame,  where  we  sat  nearly  an  hour  in 
silence;  the  expectations  of  the  people  were 
great,  for  word  had  gone  abroad  that  a  boy  was  to 
preach,  and  I  was  sensible  my  friends  were  look- 
ing too  much  for  my  appearing,  as  very  many 
not  of  our  Society  were  present.  I  was  reminded 
of  the  time  when  the  host  was  encamped  against 
Israel;  and  there  seemed  an  anxiety  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  my  friends,  comparable  to  what  there 
was  when  David  was  about  to  engage  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Philistines,  and  Saul  clothed  him 
with  his  own  armour.  I  felt  as  if  this  was  put 
on  me,  but  like  David,  I  found  it  would  not  do. 
My  spirit  was  mercifully  brought  into  a  holy 
calm,  and  I  was  willing  to  be  a  spectacle  to  the 
people,  and  my  mind  at  length  became  invested 
witli  a  concern,  which  produced  a  willingness  to 
appear  as  David  did,  with  the  sling  and  the  stone. 
Pop  rot  blessed  be  the  name  of  Israel's  Helper, 
he  was  with  us,  and  the  spirits  of  Goliahs  were 
measurably  humbled  ;  and  there  seemed  a  union 
of  heart  among  the  different  professors,  to  offer 
up  praises  ;md  thanksgiving,  to  the  Lord  Al- 
mighty, and  to  crave  the  continuance  of  his  re- 
gard towards  us. 

On  our  way  to  Vassalborough,  wc  stopped  at 
the  jail  to  ecc  a  criminal  who  was  condemned  to 


death  for  an  atrocious  crime.  He  appeared  very 
penitent,  and  remarked,  that  he  believed  it  must 
have  been  the  Lord  who  put  it  into  our  hearts  to 
visit  such  an  abject  creature  as  he  was;  expres- 
sing his  sense,  that  the  Lord's  goodness  was 
great;  and  my  desires  for  him  were  that  he  might 
experience  forgiveness. 

Crossing  the  Kennebeck  river,  we  had  a  good 
meeting  at  Winthrop,  where  a  stream  of  heaven- 
ly love  flowed  through  me  to  the  people.  After 
meeting,  I  incautiously  laid  down  upon  a  bed, 
where  a  current  of  air  blew  upon  me,  by  which  I 
contracted  a  cold,  with  severe  pain  in  my  head 
and  bones,  which  made  riding  difficult.  We  how- 
ever got  to  Green,  and  put  up  at  a  house  built  of 
logs  and  covered  with  stripes  of  bark,  which  did 
not  look  a  very  commodious  place  to  be  sick  at. 
I  however  got  to  bed,  pensive  and  low  in  mind, 
and  to  add  to  my  affliction,  a  violent  gale  of 
wind  arose  in  a  few  minutes  after,  and  blew  off  a 
part  of  the  roof,  while  the  rain  descended  in  tor- 
rents. My  fever  was  very  high  and  my  anxiety 
of  mind  considerable;  but  through  the  merciful 
interposition  of  Him  who  for  the  relief  of  his 
poor  disciples  formerly  arose  and  rebuked  the 
winds  and  waves,  saying,  "Peace — be  still,"  all 
my  fears  were  dissipated,  and  my  mind  became 
as  quiet  and  resigned,  as  though  I  had  been  in 
my  own  house,  surrounded  by  my  family.  I 
passed  the  night  pretty  comfortably,  and  the  day 
following  attended  their  meeting  held  in  Cyru3 
Dean's  house.  He  and  his  wife  were  young 
Friends,  who  with  a  few  others,  newly  convinced, 
keep  up  the  meeting.  One  of  them  was  a  woman 
of  color,  the  first  of  the  African  race  I  had  taken 
by  the  hand  as  a  member  of  our  Society. 

A  meeting  having  been  appointed  for  next 
day,  feeble  as  I  was,  we  attended  It;  and  I  felt 
the  goodness  of  the  holy  Helper  of  his  people  ; 
standing  up  with  these  words,  "  It  is  a  common 
saying,  that  the  world  is  full  of  fashion,  and 
preaching  and  praying  have  become  very  fashion- 
able in  our  day ;  although  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  rank  them  with  the  vain  and  foolish 
fashions  of  the  world,  }Tet  there  is  reason  to  fear, 
some  enter  upon  these  engagements  without  a 
valid  commission  for  so  doing."  I  then  pro- 
ceeded to  set  forth  the  difference,  between  those 
who  were  really  called  by  Christ  to  the  solemn 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  such  as  have  never 
known  either  the  preparation  or  the  call.  "What- 
ever the  effect  may  be,  I  believe  the  opening  was 
in  Divine  wisdom,  and  the  help  dispensed  tome, 
from  heaven,  for  I  had  words  given  me  to  my 
humble  admiration.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
I  was  scarcely  able  to  stand,  and  could  not  for 
some  time  get  away  from  the  people,  who  seemed 
much  affected  with  tenderness  of  spirit.  My  fe- 
ver now  increased,  and  my  appetite  for  fond  fail- 
ing, and  my  dear  friends  Jeremiah  Hacker  and 
wife  being  about  to  leave  me,  I  was  brought 
very  low — many  discouragements  presenting, 
with  the  probability  that  I  might  lay  my  bones 
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in  this  country,  never  more  to  see  my  tender 
connexions.  But,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  who  is  a  place  of  sure  defence,  and  as  the 
shadow  ^of  a  mighty  rock  in  a  weary  land,  he 
graciously  supported  me,  and  the  language  of  my 
spirit  was,  "Good  is  thy  will — if  thou  seest  meet 
that  my  labors  should  now  terminate,  thou  know- 
est  what  is  best  for  me."  In  a  few  hours  my  fever 
left  me,  and  next  day  we  rode  to  Falmouth,  and 
the  following  day  being  their  Monthly  Meeting, 
I  sat  during  the  time  of  worship,  but  my  fever 
coming  on  again  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  our 
lodgings,  at  our  kind  friends  John  and  Lydia 
Winslow's.  I  was  now  compelled  to  relinquish 
travelling,  and  was  brought  very  low  in  body, 
but  was  tenderly  cared  for  by  my  host  and  host- 
ess. Having  at  length  recovered  my  strength, 
so  as  to  be  able,  I  attended  Falmouth  meeting, 
where  my  impressions  were  not  of  a  very  pleasant 
character.  I  have,  however,  a  comfortable  evi- 
dence, that  I  have  endeavored  not  to  give  any 
just  occasion  of  offence  in  the  testimonies  I  have 
had  publicly  to  bear,  being  desirous  to  conduct 
myself  as  a  servant  of  Christ,  not  seeking  to 
embellish  my  ministry  with  the  enticing  words 
of  man's  wisdom,  and  to  deliver  my  message  to 
the  people  respectfully,  they  being  my  brethren. 

My  dear  friend  Jeremiah  Hacker,  came  to  see 
me  while  confined  here.  He  had  been  very  kind 
in  accompanying  me  through  the  wilderness 
journey  in  the  eastern  part  of  Maine,  evincing  a 
commendable  zeal  for  spreading  the  principles  of 
Truth.  His  company  was  particularly  agreeable 
to  me,  a  young  traveller,  and  his  conversation  on 
religious  subjects  instructive. 

One  Friend,  at  whose  house  we  were,  enter- 
tained us  with  a  great  deal  of  conversation  about 
the  disputes  he  had  had  with  priests  and  profes- 
sors, and  the  victories  he  had  obtained  over  them 
in  argument ;  which  to  me  was  very  unpleasant, 
as  I  saw  the  man  valued  himself  on  his  supposed 
abilities  to  foil  his  opponents ;  whilst  he  was  un- 
willing to  come  under  the  government  of  the 
Prince  of  peace.  I  left  the  company  and  sought 
retirement,  looking  toward  home  with  strong  de- 
sires to  proceed  thither  by  the  nearest  route,  and 
leave  the  rest  of  the  meetings  which  I  had  had 
in  prospect.  But  strong  as  these  desires  were, 
the  love  of  my  heavenly  Father  was  stronger, 
filling  my  heart,  and  turning  it  toward  Gilman- 
ton,  to  which  I  gave  up  and  concluded  to  pro- 
ceed that  way.  Next  day  attended  Sandwich 
meeting,  where  many  Gospel  truths  were  declar- 
ed in  the  hearing  of  the  people.  At  the  close,  a 
Baptist  minister  cavilled  at  what  I  said,  and  went 
into  a  train  of  reasoning  to  prove  water  baptism 
an  ordinance  of  Christ,  demanding  my  assent  to 
his  positions,  without  giving  me,  or  any  other 
Friend,  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  him.  I  turned 
to  the  Friend  who  was  to  accompany  me,  and  en- 
quired the  route  we  were  to  go;  upon  which  the 
preacher  stopped.  I  then  turned  to  him,  and 
observed  I  had  no  inclination  to  dispute  with  him, 
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for  two  reasons ;  the  first  was,  that  I  had  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  ride  that  evening ;  and  the 
other  was,  that  I  had  met  with  persons  who  had 
a  peculiar  way  of  darkening  counsel  bywords  with- 
out true  knowledge;  to  dispute  with  whom,  was 
to  little  or  no  advantage  ;  and  I  apprehended  it 
would  be  the  case  now.  I  afterward  understood 
the  man  was  of  a  contentious  disposition.  !To  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  give  the  sincere  inquirers  a 
reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  us,  is  necessary  and 
proper ;  but  it  is  also  a  part  of  true  wisdom,  to 
guard  against  controversy  with  contentious  per- 
sons.      -  , 

£To  be  continued.] 


ACCOUNT  OF  GEORGE  CHALKLEY. 

When  I  came  home  from  this  voyage,  which 
was  the  30th  of  the  second  month,  1734,  I  met 
with  the  sorrowful  news  of  the  death  of  my  only 
son,  George,  a  dear  youth,  who  was  but  ten  years 
and  seven  days  old  when  he  died,  and  as  he  was 
much  beloved  for  the  sweetness  of  his  nature  and 
disposition,  so  he  was  greatly  lamented  by  many 
who  were  acquainted  with  him.  I  have  this  ac- 
count to  leave  concerning  him,  not  so  much  that 
he  was  my  son,  as  to  excite  other  youths  to  serve 
and  fear  the  Lord,  and  to  love  him  above  all,  and 
that  they  may  remember  their  Creator  in  their 
youthful  days,  that  it  may  be  well  with  them  in 
this  world,  and  when  time  here  to  them  shall  be 
no  more. 

He  was  a  lad  much  inclined  to  read  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  other  good  books,  especially  re- 
ligious ones;  and  was  always  obliging,  obedient 
and  loving  to  his  parents,  and  ready  and  willing 
to  do  any  service  he  could  do  his  friends  ;  any 
little  services  in  his  power  he  cheerfully  per- 
formed, and  took  delight  in  ;  he  was  very  dili- 
gent and  ready  to  go  to  religious  meetings,  and 
an  entire  lover  of  religious  people.  In  his  sick- 
ness he  behaved  himself  more  like  a  wise  man, 
than  a  youth  of  that  age,  bearing  his  pain  and 
sickness  with  a  great  deal  of  patience.  I  being 
in  another  part  of  the  world,  he  would  gladly 
have  seen  me,  but  said  he  should  never  see  me 
any  more,  and  therefore  desired  his  mother  to 
remember  his  dear  iove  to  his  father,  and  tell  him 
he  was  gone  to  his  heavenly  Father.  He  was 
very  fervent  in  prayer  in  the  time  of  his  sickness, 
and  prayed  that  God  would  preserve  his  people 
all  the  world  over.  One  time,  when  in  great 
misery  and  pain,  he  prayed  to  Christ,  saying, 
Sweet  Jesus!  blessed  Jesus!  give  me  patience  to 
bear  my  misery  and  pain,  for  my  misery  is  greater 
than  I  can  well  bear !  Oh  !  come,  sweet  Jesus, 
why  art  thou  so  long  coming?  I  had  rather  be 
with  thee  than  in  the  finest  place  in  all  the  woild. 
Many  other  religious  expressions  he  spoke  on  his 
death  bed,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  and  melting 
of  his  friends  and  relations  who  came  to  see  him. 
One  day  he  said,  My  misery  and  pain  is  very 
great,  but  what  would  it  be  if  the  wrath  of  God 
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was  in  my  soul  ?  He  believing  in  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ,  made  him  desirous  of  being  with  him, 
and  seeing  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him, 
thought  the  time  long  to  be  with  Jesus,  as  know- 
ing that  then  he  would  be  out  of  all  misery  and 
pain.  His  heart  was  full  of  love  to  his  relations, 
acquaintance  and  friends,  who  came  to  see  him 
in  his  illness  ;  and  full  of  tender  sweetness  and 
divine  love,  he  took  his  last  leave  of  them,  which 
greatly  affected  many.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
pinching  exercises  I  ever  met  with ;  but  as  he 
said  in  his  illness,  so  I  now  write  :  The  wisdom 
of  the  Lord  is  wonderful.  Qne  time  in  this  dear 
child's  sickness  he  said,  Oh  !  the  good  hand  of 
the  Lord  help  me,  give  me  ease,  and  conduct  me 
safely,  i.  e.,  to  God's  kingdom,  uttering  this 
verse  : 

Sweet  Jesus,  give  me  ease,  for  mercy  I  do  crave, 
And  if  thou'it  give  me  ease,  then  mercy  I  shall  have. 

Although  this  was  a  great  exercise  and  deep 
affliction  to  me,  in  losing  this  promising  youth, 
and  my  only  son  ;  yet  considering  that  he  went 
off  the  stage  of  life  like  a  solid,  good  Christian, 
it  was  made  tolerably  easy  to  me ;  for  he  depart- 
ed this  life  in  much  brightness  and  sweetness, 
and  more  like  an  old  Christian  than  a  youth  of 
ten  years  of  age. 

It  was  usual  for  me  to  advise  his  mother  not 
to  set  her  affections  too  much  upon  him,  thinking 
he  was  too  good  to  live  long  in  this  world,  and 
too  ripe  for  heaven,  to  stay  long  on  earth,  in  this 
world  of  sorrow  and  misery.  This  dear  and  ten- 
der youth,  when  reading,  to  which  he  was  much 
inclined,  if  he  met  with  any  thing  that  affected 
him,  either  in  the  Sacred  Writings  or  other  good 
authors,  would  write  it  down  and  get  it  by  heart. 
He  was  more  than  common  affectionately  con- 
cerned for  his  mother,  doing  whatever  he  could 
freely  and  cheerfully  to  serve  her,  and  told  her 
not  to  do  some  things  which  he  thought  too  much 
for  her,  saying,  Mother,  let  me  do  it;  if  I  were  a 
man  thou  should  not  do  any  thing  at  all,  mean- 
ing as  to  labor.  She  being  affected  with  his  filial 
love  and  care  for  her  in  his  father's  absence,  it 
caused  her  sometimes  to  turn  about  and  weep.  I 
thought  a  little  memorandum  of  the  life  and  death 
of  this  religious  lad  was  worthy  of  recording,  in 
order  to  stir  up  other  youth  to  obedience  and  love 
to  their  parents,  who  carefully  and  tenderly 
nourished  and  brought  them  up;  and  also  to  love 
and  obey  God,  from  whom  they  have  their  life 
and  being,  and  to  believe  in  Christ,  who  died  for 
them;  who  is  the  glorious  light  of  all  the  nations 
of  them  that  arc  saved,  and  walk  therein,  accord- 
ing to  the  Sacred  Writ. 

II''  got  several  pieces  by  heart  outof  the  Bible 
and  other  religious  writings,  first  writing  them 
with  his  pen. 

1  I      Which  much  affected  my  mind,  was  the 
th  verse  of  the  fifty-seventh  chapter  of  that 
eyang.  Iii  al  prophet,  Isaiah  :  "  For  thus  saith  the 
Ugb  and  lofty  One,  that  inhabitcth  eternity,  1 


whose  name  is  holy,  I  dwell  in  the  high  and 
holy  place;  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and 
humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble, 
and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones." 

T.  Chalkley. 


SAMUEL  SCOTT. 

Out  of  the  treasury  of  wisdom,  things  both 
"old  and  new"  may  be  brought  forth,  and  prove 
refreshing  to  the  seeking  soul,  the  old  being  as 
well  adapted  to  the  present  need  as  the  new. 
With  this  impression,  some  of  the  experiences 
of  Samuel  Scott  are  presented  to  the  readers  of 
the  Review.  In  the  testimony  of  Hartford 
Monthly  Meeting  respecting  him,  they  say  "  He 
was  a  man  fearing  God  and  hating  covetousness, 
of  a  humble  mind  and  benevolent  disposition, 
extensive  in  Christian  charity  and  unfeigned  love 
to  the  brethren  ;  very  useful  in  the  discipline  of 
the  church  among  us,  for  which  he  was  well 
qualified ;  yet  very  diffident  of  himself,  ready  to 
forgive,  and  seek  forgiveness  even  of  the  mean- 
est." 

In  the  preface  to  his  Diary,  it  is  stated,  that 
he  was  "above  the  common  rank  in  natural  abili- 
ties and  versed  in  literature,  but  he  counted 
these  as  of  no  value  in  comparison  with  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ,  with  a  fellowship  in 
his  sufferings,  with  being  made  conformable  to 
his  death,  and  experiencing  the  power  of  his 
resurrection." 

"  Although  a  melancholic  temperament  occa- 
sionally prevailed,  and  perhaps  produced  sadness, 
when  joy  might  well  have  been  the  covering  of 
his  spirit,  it  is  encouraging  and  instructive  to 
observe,  how,  through  all  the  conflicts  and  bap- 
tisms to  which  such  a  disposition  appears  more 
peculiarly  liable,  there  lived  that  which  many 
waters  could  not  quench,  or  the  grave  retain." 

"  This  at  times  beautifully  broke  through  the 
dark  clouds,  and  showed  that  all  beyond  was 
harmony  and  light;  of  which  there  is  no  doubt 
his  afflicted  anxious  soul  at  length  gained  per- 
manent possession,  when  the  work  was  finished 
and  the  tempestuous  waves  forever  ceased  to  rage. 
'  Oh  thou  afflicted,  tossed  with  tempests  and  not 
comforted,  behold,  I  will  lay  thy  stones  with  fair 
colors,  and  lay  thy  foundations  with  sapphires, 
and  I  will  make  thy  windows  of  agates,  and  thy 
gates  of  carbuncles,  and  all  thy  borders  of  pleas- 
ant stones.'  " 

Here,  reader,  pause,  and  wisely  consider  that 
although  "many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  right- 
eous, the  Lord  delivereth  them  out  of  them  all." 
For  "  the  Lord  redeemeth  the  soul  of  his  ser- 
vants." By  repeated  trials  and  afflictions  per- 
mitted or  dispensed,  they  are  induced  to  look  at 
and  duly  appreciate  the  things  that  can  only  be 
discerned  by  the  spiritual  eye  of  the  regenerate, 
the  things  that  are  eternal;  and  are  also  pre- 
pared to  receive  and  retain  the  unsullied  joys  of 
heaven.  As  afflictions  and  trials,  well  endured, 
produce  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness, 
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with  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever,  though 
grievous  when  they  prevail ;  how  will  they  be 
estimated  when  the  work  is  finished?  when  faith 
is  lost  in  fruition,  and  uninterrupted  rewards  are 
possessed. 

"  A  few  days  before  bis  decease,  he  expressed 
himself  to  a  friend,  in  these  words,  '  I  have  done 
with  all  things  but  one,  and  that  is,  working  out 
my  soul's  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling, 
through  Him  that  worketh  in  me,  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure.'  " 

He  departed  this  life  on  the  20th  day  of  the 
Eleventh  month,  1788,  aged  near  70  years,  a 
minister  about  36  years. 

It  was  but  a  short  period  before  his  decease, 
that  his  reeord  commences,  but  with  the  humble 
dependence  of  a  Christian  disciple,  he  attributes 
no  merit  or  usefulness  to  his  own  matured  ex- 
periences, but  only  "  if  it  please  the  Lord  to 
look  upon  it  with  approbation,"  he  trusts  that 
"  new  wine  may  be  found  in  the  cluster,"  and 
the  Watcher  and  the  Holy  One  may  say,  "  De- 
stroy it  not,  for  a  blessing  is  in  it" 

Diary. 

Sixth  month  12th,  1780.  "I  am  convinced 
from  a  daily  heartfelt  sensation,  stronger  than  ten 
thousand  arguments,  that  until  we  cease  to  do 
evil  we  cannot  learn  to  do  well.  No  acceptable 
worship  can  be  either  internally  or  externally 
offered  to  the  God  of  truth,  while  we  are  acting 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  truth  in  our  own  con- 
sciences." 

Ninth  month  30th.  "From  my  being  first  con- 
vinced of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment,  I 
have  been  shy  of  receiving  either  doctrinal  or 
practical  truths  upon  trust,  or  only  because 
others  have  received  or  believed  them ;  my  con- 
cern having  rather  been  to  try  them  by  the  law 
and  the  testimony,  '  the  law  of  God  after  the 
inward  man,'  and  the  precious  testimonies  of 
Holy  Writ.  If  all  who  profess  the  truth,  as  held 
forth  by  us  who  are  called  Quakers,  were  built 
upon  the  rock  of  Divine  and  internal  revelation, 
the  rapid  inroads  of  libertinism  would  be  repel- 
led and  deism  extirpated.  But  the  law  written 
on  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart,  the  Scriptures 
i  of  truth,  and  the  advices  of  our  brethren  con- 
I  fcained  in  this  Yearly  Meeting  minutes,  would, 
as  a  twofold  cord  unite,  and  not  easily  be 
broken." 

Tenth  month  8th.  "At  the  forenoon  meeting, 
truth  measurably  prevailed  in  silence.    I  have 
often  been  fearful  lest,  in  our  Society,  human 
reason  and  the  works  of  a  mere  moral  and 
r'        creaturely  righteousness,   should   be  substitu- 
>'        ted  in  the  place  of  the  law  of  faith  and  the 
16        new  creation  work;  for  according  to  the  testi- 
!         mony  of  our  truly  learned  and  deeply  experi- 
l"         enced  friend,  Isaac  Penington,    '  God  is  all  in 
l!        redemption,  God  doth  all  as  fully  therein  as  in 
ili        creation;  it  is  a  new  creation;  yet  the  creature 
;i         quickened  and  renewed,  is  in  unity  with  him  in 


its  operations.'  All  boasting  of  supposed  recti- 
tude and  self-ability,  is  excluded  by  the  law  of 
faith ;  if  the  most  perfect  compliance  with  its 
requisitions  was  attained,  the  reward  would  not 
be  of  debt,  but  of  grace  only ;  but  every  devia- 
tion  from  the  line  of  duty,  merits  death,  and  that 
condemnation  which  is  most  justly  and  rightfully 
the  sinner's  portion,  as  it  is  written,  'the  wages 
of  sin  is  death.'  " 

Fifth  month  19th,  1791.  "Mental  prayer  and 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  have  of  late  been 
practised ;  it  is  true  that'  the  bare  '  letter  kill- 
eth,'  but  a  diligent,  and  I  think,  almost  a  daily 
attention  to  these  sacred  records,  is  the  duty  of 
all ;  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  immediate 
satisfaction  and  sensible  comfort,  neither  with 
the  view  of  laying  up  any  stock  in  our  memory, 
but  in  a  dependence  on  the  Spirit  that  quicken- 
eth.  The  ministers  in  our  Society  are  particu- 
larly recommended  to  be  conversant  with  them 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting  1702  and  1706.  Never- 
theless, they  ought  to  have  no  treasury  but  the 
Divine  gift,  'the  well  of  water  springing  up 
into  everlasting  life."' 

Seventh  month  13th  "Unprofitable  disputa- 
tions grievously  prevailed;  we  should  never 
speak  anything  but  truth;  and  frequently  no 
advantage  accrues  from  speaking  of  what  we 
most  firmly  believe  to  be  the  truth;  speak- 
ing often  is  folly,  when  in  silence  there  is 
strength." 

"I  have  lately  perused,  to  my  satisfaction,  and 
I  hope  spiritual  advantage,  sundry  treatises 
published  in  the  last  century,  composed  by 
Roman  Catholics  and  Puritans.  I  am  glad  to 
reap  '  the  grape  gleanings  of  the  vintage  from 
every  quarter,  considering  the  Lord's  vineyard 
to  be  of  great  extent,  and  his  commandment  to 
be  exceeding  broad :'  '  These  standing  before 
the  throne,  of  all  nations,  kindreds,  tongues,  and 
people,  clothed  in  white  robes,  and  having  palms 
in  their  hands,  ascribing  salvation  unto  God  and 
unto  the  Lamb.'  It  is  a  great  weakness  in  the 
Calvinists,  and  perhaps  in  some  others,  that  they 
reject  every  thing  that  is  not  coined  in  their  own 
mint,  and  reduced  to  a  standard  of  supposed  or- 
thodoxy :  they  may  indeed  narrow  and  limit 
themselves,  and  their  fellow-creatures,  but  they 
cannot  limit  the  Lord  of  Hosts;  his  ways  are 
illimitable,  '  and  his  thoughts  are  not  as  their 
thoughts,'  'the  glorious  Lord  being  a  place  of 
broad  rivers  and  streams."' 

(To  be  continued.) 


NEBRASKA. 

The  German  emigrants  are  pouring  into  Ne- 
braska in  crowds.  Seven  hundred  and  thirty 
passed  through  Cincinnati  one  day  last  week,  on 
their  way  to  the  territory.  With  such  emigra- 
tion, and  the  question  of  slavery  left  free  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory,  there  will  be  but  lit- 
tle chance  of  the  "  peculiar  institution"  extend- 
ing itself  into  the  new  territories. 
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THE  QUAKER  SETTLERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

"  An  exnmple  of  true  wisdom  and  fortitude 
i  ;  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  venerable  founder 
of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  the  truly  great 
and  worthy  William  Penn,  than  in  many  of  the 
celebrated  S9ges  and  legislators  of  former  ages; 
who,  in  opposition  to  the  vulgar  notions  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  have  seemingly  suf- 
fered in  their  own  particulars,  to  benefit  man- 
kind—this will  appear  both  with  respect  to  his 
religion  in  joining  with  the  people  called  Qua- 
kers, and  likewise  in  settling  the  province  itself. 
In  both  of  which  his  engagement  for  the  hap- 
piness of  men  was  not  unattended  with  a  large 
share  of  that  difficulty  and  opposition,  to  which 
the  most  excellent  undertakings  are  generally 
exposed — but  minds  of  such  exalted  virtue  are 
actuated  by  motives  above  morality,  and  indis- 
pu  ably  are  influenced  by  something  divine; 
without  which,  as  Cicero  says,  there  never  was 
a  really  great  and  good  man." — Robert  Proud- 

In  viewing  the  characters  of  the  early  settlers 
of  the  North  American  Colonies,  one  is  forcibly 
struck  with  their  dissimilarity  in  manners,  tastes 
and  religion.  The  Puritans  were  distinguished 
for  their  bigotry,  firmness  and  indomitable  cou- 
rage ;  the  founders  of  "  New  Amsterdam,"  the 
homes  of  cocked-hats  and  the  Knickerbockers, 
for  their  industry  and  sobriety  ;  the  forefathers 
of  Virginia  for  their  gay  and  chivalrous  bearing, 
and  who  of  all  others  were  the  least  fitted  to  pi- 
oneer the  march  of  empire — being  clothed  in 
the  gay  habiliments  of  aristocracy,  instead  of  the 
rough  garments  of  yeomanry.  Amid  the  pal- 
metto groves  of  South  Carolina  ascended  the 
prayers  of  the  persecuted  Huguenots,  who, 
though  light-hearted  without  losing  their  faith, 
there  found  a  safe  shelter  from  the  storms  of  re- 
ligious oppression  in  the  old  world. 

u  The  rise  of  the  people  called  Quakers,"  says 
Bancroft,  "  is  one  of  the  memorable  events  in 
the  history  of  man.  It  marks  the  moment  when 
intellectual  freedom  was  claimed  unconditionally 
by  the  people  as  an  inalienable  birthright.  To 
the  masses  in  that  age,  all  reflection  on  politics 
and  morals  presented  itself  under  a  theological 
form.  The  Quaker  doctrine  is  philosophy,  sum- 
moned from  the  cloister,  the  college  and  the 
saloon,  and  planted  among  the  most  despised  of 
the  people." 

These  hardy  pioneers,  so  totally  unlike  every 
other  scot,  possessed  the  industry  and  perseve- 
rance of  the  Puritans  without  their  bigotry  and 
obstinacy,  and  were  equally  as  sincere  and  cheer- 
ful in  their  religious  belief  as  the  Huguenots, 
though  their  doctrines  were  essentially  different. 
^  hen  William  IVnn  held  his  treaty  with  the 
urakna  in  the  primeval  groves  of  Ooaqaannook, 
!>'■  pfTlnruipd  an  act  as  novel  as  it  was  sublime. 
The  \v.,rld  had  never  before  witnessed  such  a 
spectacle,  and  the  mind  reverting  through  the 
long  vista  of  years,to  his  memory  and  character, 
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may  find  the  noblest  traits  of  humanity  combined 
with  the  talents  of  the  philosopher,  the  states- 
man, and  the  Christian.  Penn's  object  in  set- 
tling Pennsylvania  sprang  not  from  any  motives 
of  idle  curiosity,  adventure  or  love  of  gain.  He 
aimed  at  nobler  purposes.  He  fondly  hoped 
that  his  persecuted  brethren  might  here  find 
peace  and  quiet,  and  that  he  might  be  enahled 
literally  to  realize  the  angel's  song  over  the  cra- 
dle of  the  Messiah,  of  giving  "  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace,  and  good  will 
towards  men." 

"  Put  your  trust  in  God,  and  keep  your  pow- 
der dry,"  was  the  cry  that  ran  through  the  Pu- 
ritan camps  in  Old  England.  That  passage  of 
Scripture  which  says,  "  Ask  of  me  and  I  will 
give  the  heathen  for  thy  inheritance,  and  the  ut- 
termost parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession," 
they  interpreted  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  them- 
selves ;  and  combining  the  two  for  their  motto, 
they  made  sad  havoc  among  the  red  men  But 
Penn,  who  was  fired  with  a  holier  zeal,  and  ani- 
mated with  purer  motives — who  disdained  to  use 
carnal  weapons,  acted  towards  the  .  Indians  with 
the  forbearance  and  kindness  of  a  brother.  As 
his  feet  pressed  the  virgin  sod  of  the  future  city, 
he  extended  to  them  the  hand  of  friendship,  and 
greeted  them  with  a  smile  of  love.  His  only 
emblem,  if  emblem  it  could  be  called,  was  the 
unassuming  dress  he  wore. 

We  now  turn  to  the  character  of  those  who 
assisted  him  in  founding  the  Keystone  State. — 
These  rough  and  sturdy  pioneers  sprang  fiom 
the  middle  ranks  of  English  society — many  also 
being  gathered  from  the  high-ways  and  the  by- 
ways. They  were  a  stout  and  hardy  race,  ha- 
ving for  the  most  part  been  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  They  possessed  all  the  vigor  of  youth 
without  its  fervent  enthusiasm.  They  had  re- 
peatedly passed  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  per- 
secution, but  came  forth  like  tried  gold  ;  know- 
ing full  well  that  if  they  bore  '  no  cross,'  they 
would  in  the  end  have  1  no  crown.'  A  sense  of 
their  past  sufferings  and  the  arduous  enterprise 
they  were  about  to  undertake,  endeared  them 
tenderly  to  each  other.  And  more  than  all  of 
these,  they  were  sustained  and  animated  with 
'the  vital,  though  unpretending  doctrines  of 
George  Fox,  which  they  declared  to  be  "primi- 
tive Christianity  revived."  With  all  these 
qualities  combined,  they  were  admirably  adapted 
to  undergo  the  rigors  and  hardships  in  the  set- 
tlement of  a  new  country.  Let  us  go  back  in 
our  imaginations  to  the  scenes  of  1682,  and  a 
few  years  following. 

We  are  in  the  wilderness,  now  the  most 
thickly  settled  part  of  Bucks  or  Chester  county. 
'Tis  a  fine  spring  morning ;  we  ascend  an  emi- 
nence, and  behold  the  country  far  and  near,  robed 
in  the  most  luxuriant  forests.  Here  and  there 
wreathes  of  smoke  may  be  seen  curling  above 
the  foliage,  issuing  from  the  wigwams  of  the 
peaceful  Lcnape.  The  streams  purl  gently  along, 
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bathing  the  rocks  on  their  shores,  whose  bold 
fronts  stand  in  solitary  grandeur, — the  awe  of 
the  poor  Indian  who  firmly  believes  that  the 
Great  Spirit  dwells  within  them.  The  smiling 
valleys  lie  open  to  the  invigorating  influence  of 
the  sun,  and  small  patches  of  long  Indian  grass 
wave  beautifully  up  their  slopes.  A  peculiar  still- 
ness— a  deep  and  solemn  stillness,  to  be  found 
only  where  the  white  man  has  seldom  trod,  reigns 
throughout  the  scene ;  and  nature  rejoices  in 
her  wild  sublimity.  Such  was  the  picture  which 
this  part  of  the  country  presented,  when  opened 
to  the  view  of  the  settlers. 

Selecting  a  large  and  spreading  tree  near  a 
cool  spring  or  stream,  with  its  branches  for  a 
shelter,  and  the  earth  for  a  bed,  they  arranged 
their  goods  around.  For  a  considerable  time  this 
was  their  only  abode ;  but  they  feared  not,  for 
He  who  had  guided  them  over  a  trackless  ocean, 
would  surely  protect  them  in  the  lonely  wilder- 
ness. Here  were  grouped  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  men  whose  noble  hearts  beat  with  confi- 
dence, with  hands  ready  for  arduous  toil,  with 
kind-hearted  wives  to  cheer  them  on,  and  to 
lighten  their  rude  homes  with  their  presence  and 
their  smiles.  Firmness  and  resolution,  coupled 
with  sternness,  are  graven  on  their  features. — 
They  are  eager  and  impatient  to  undertake  the 
mighty  task  before  them.  Night  comes  on,  and 
with  alternate  watches  they  sink  into  deep  re- 
pose, Moraing  again  rolls  around-  Soon  a 
strange  sound  is  heard — a  sound  never  before 
known  in  these  primeval  forests.  'Tis  the  echo 
of.  the  first  step  of  the  march  of  Empire ;  'tis 
the  ring  of  the  axes  of  these  hardy  pioneers. — 
Thus  they  toil  on,  day  after  day,  until  trees  that 
have  stood  for  centuries,  fall  by  their  well  di- 
rected blows.  The  brush  is  burned  off,  the  earth 
levelled,  and  a  small  clearing  is  seen  through  the 
forest.  But  their  energies  do  not  fail  : — the 
march  of  empire,  ever  vigorous,  ever  ready  for 
its  arduous  duties,  knows  no  cessation.  Its 
cry  is  onward  ;  a  rude  log  cabin  now  stands  in 
place  of  the  spreading  tree,  and  affords  its  in- 
mates a  securer  shelter ;  its  interior  is  as  primi- 
tive as  it  can  possibly  be  •  the  fire-place  occupies 
the  width  of  one  end ;  the  hearth  is  made  of 
large  rough  stones.  The  furniture  consisting 
perhaps  of  two  or  three  benches,  as  many  high 
straight-backed  chairs,  and  a  spacious  chest,  is 
arranged  irregularly  round  the  room ;  on  the 
rough  shelf  over  the  fire-place  is  a  time-worn 
Bible  and  one  or  two  volumes  of  the  writings  of 
early  Friends.  Smile  not  gentle  reader  at  this 
extreme  simplicity ;  what  we  would  now  spurn 
with  disdain,  they  esteemed  as  great  luxuries. 

Though  far  beyond  the  reach  of  bigoted  mon- 
archs  and  cruel  jailors,  they  have  not  forgotten 
the  hand  that  led  them  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Accordingly  they  assemble  for  worship  in  one 
of  these  cabins,  as  they  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  build  a  meeting  house.  While  the  Puritans 
resorted  to  their  meeting  houses  armed,  and 
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ready  to  shoot  down  the  first  Indian  that  showed 
himself,  with  prayer  on  their  lips  but  murder  at 
their  hearts,  the  Quakers  groped  their  way 
through  the  wilderness  to  their  meetings,  with  a 
protection  far  more  potent  than  gunpowder,  that 
of  the  Invisible  Arm.  Let  us  enter  and  behold 
them  at  their  simple  devotions.  A  solemn  si- 
lence reigns  throughout  this  little  assembly. 
Each  one  sits  as  though  transformed  into  a  sta- 
tue. The  men  are  clad  in  rough  homespun,  of 
that  plain,  Quaker  color,  the  drab  ;  their  broad 
felt  hats,  save  in  two  or  three  instances,  shield 
their  bronzed  and  honest  countenances ;  the  wo- 
men, the  faithful  "  mothers  in  Israel,"  clad  in 
homely  guise,  likewise  sit  motionless  and 
thoughtful.  This  deep  silence  lasts  a  long 
while,  but  is  at  last  broken  by  the  rise  of  one  of 
these  fathers,  who  preaches  words  of  comfort  and 
solace  to  his  brethren  and  sisters — though  not 
delivered  in  the  most  graceful  style,  or  his  senti- 
ments clothed  in  beautiful  language,  yet  his  ser- 
mon falls  heavily  on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
He  is  arrayed  in  no  robes  but  the  robes  of  the 
spirit ;  there  is  no  altar  but  the  altar  of  the 
heart.  The  speaker  has  finished ;  he  sinks  into 
his  seat  noiselessly  and  apparently  unheeded.  A 
few  moments  elapse,  two  hands  are  firmly  grasped 
and  a  hearty  shake  is  given — the  meeting  ad- 
journs. Kind  words  and  kind  looks  are  ex- 
changed, and  each  family  then  disappears  through 
different  parts  of  the  wilderness  to  its  own  hum- 
ble abode.  The  Sabbath  afternoons  are  not 
spent  in  idle  conversations  or  light  behaviour, 
but  in  solemn  meditation  and  inward  praise. 
Evening  rolls  around — the  sun  is  seen  through 
the  thick  foliage  and  no  sound  is  heard  save  that 
of  the  night  bird  or  the  lingering  breeze.  How 
quiet  must  have  been  a  Sabbath  of  the  olden 
time  in  the  wilderness  3  Yea,  almost  bordering 
on  the  quietness  of  the  grave  ! 

Conclusion  next  week. 


LORD  ELGIN  AND  THE    MAINE  LAW. 

The  following  extract  from  a  speech  recently 
delivered  by  Dr.  Guthrie  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
new  Public  House  Bill,  shows  the  deep  interest 
felt  by  those  in  authority  respecting  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Maine  Law,  and  that  its  effects  in 
diminishing  crime  and  repressing  many  of  our 
social  evils  will  speedily  lead  to  a  great  altera- 
tion in  our  licensing  system,  and  ultimately  se- 
cure the  entire  prohibition  of  the  traffio  in  strong 
drink  : 

"  As  to  the  Maine  Law,  he  (Dr.  Guthrie), 
might  mention,  that  at  a  party  consisting  of  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen,  which  he  attended  not 
long  ago  in  London,  Lord  Elgin,  the  Governor 
of  Canada,  said  there  was  nothing  he  was  watch- 
ing in  America  with  so  much  interest  as  the  work- 
ing of  the  Maine  Law.  The  conversation  of 
that  party  had  been  turned  upon  the  history, 
the  growth,  and  success  of  total  abstinence  so- 
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cietics  in  our  country,  and  the  good  which  they 
had  achieved.  This  led  to  the  remark  from 
Lord  Elgin  to  the  effect  already  mentioned.  1 1 
helievc,'  he  said,  '  that  it  is  destined  to  work  a 
change  on  the  face  of  society  ;  1  wish  the  cause 
the  utmost  success.  They  have  adopted  it  in 
New  Brunswick,  and  I  am  watching  its  opera- 
tions with  more  interest  than  that  of  any  cause 
under  the  sun.'  A  gentlemen  who  was  there 
said,  '  Oh,  but  is  that  Maine  Law  just,  Lord 
Elgin  ?  I  understand,  from  what  you  say,  that  a 
gentleman  can  have  his  pipe  of  wine,  and  a  mer- 
chant can  have  his  barrel  of  whiskey;  they  can 
go  and  enjoy  their  fermented  liquors,  while  the 
poor  man  who  could  only  get  his  refreshment  at 
the  public  house*  is  denied  the  opportunity.  Is 
that  not  unjust  to  the  poor  V  Lord  Elgin  had 
a  very  good  answer  to  this :  '  The  poor  man,' 
said  he,  '  is  the  best  judge  of  what  is  justice, 
and  that  law  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  in  our 
province  of  New  Brunswick,  was  passed  by  the 
votes  of  the  poor  laboring  men  themselves." — 
Bristol  Temperance  Herald. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  24,  1854. 


Oar  readers  will  find  in  the  present  number  a 
portion  of  a  lively  article  copied  from  a  Philadel- 
phia paper,  respecting  the  early  settlement  of  the 
noble  State,  the  only  one  in  the  Union  which  bears 
the  name  of  its  founder,  *  which  has  offered  to  the 
world  a  complete  practical  demonstration  of  the 
safety  of  founding  a  government,  even  in  the  midst 
of  savage  tribes,  upon  principles  purely  pacific. 
Though  the  picture  here  exhibited  is  partly  drawn 
from  imagination,  the  essential  facts  are  those  of 
authentic  history. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  while  the 
religious  doctrines  of  William  Penn  have  been 
adopted  by  comparatively  few,  and  that  while  the 
principles  of  his  governmenfhave  scarcely  ever 
been  reduced  to  practice  in  the  establishment  of 
subsequent  States  or  Provinces,  the  government  of 
Pennsylvania  has  received  the  plaudits  of  states- 
men and  historians,  from  the  days  of  its  founder  to 
the  present  time. 

In  several  respects,  Pennsylvania  was  settled 
Undei  circumstances  which  might  have  been  con- 
sidered unfavorable  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 

•V\  Lilian]  Penn  himself  was  very  unwilling  that  his 
family  name  should  be  incorporated  in  the  designation 
oi  tha  Province.  He  used  considerable  effort  to  pro- 
cur.-  an  erasure  of  Ann  from  ihe  title.  The  name  as 
permanently  settled,  was  assigned  to  the  Province  by 
Charles  II.,  in  commemoration,  not  of  the  proprietor, 
but  ol  the  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn.  and  he  positive- 
ly relui.-d  to  allow  the  name  to  be  expunged.  Poster', 
ty  will  probably  not  rejjret  this  manifestation  ol  ob- 
stinary. 
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with  the  native  tribes.  Virginia  was  colonized 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century  before  the  char- 
ter of  Pennsylvania  was  granted  ;  and  wars  of  an 
exterminating  character  had  been  waged  between 
the  colonists  and  the  native  races.  The  settlements 
in  New  England  commenced  about  sixty  years  be- 
fore William  Penn  or  his  agents  set  foot  on  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware;  and  the  intercourse  of  the 
Puritan  fathers  with  the  aboriginal  tribes  was 
marked  with  blood  from  an  early  period  of  the 
colony,  until  peace  was  established  by  the  ex- 
tinction or  expulsion  of  the  red  man  from  his  na- 
tive forests. 

When  William  Penn  commenced  the  work  of 
colonization  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Atlantic  coast, 
from  New  England  to  Carolina,  was  sparsely  oc- 
cupied by  colonial  establishments,  which,  though 
nearly  independent  of  each  other,  were  all  depen- 
dent upon  a  common  government  in  Europe,  and 
consequently  were  liable  to  be  involved  in  such 
controversies  as  might  arise  between  the  mother 
country  and  any  of  the  neighboring  nations  that 
held  colonies  in  America. 

The  native  races  were  often  engaged  in  war 
with  each  other;  and  with  their  wild,  wandering 
habits,  and  their  dependence,  in  great  measure,  on 
the  products  of  the  forest  for  subsistence,  wars 
were  to  be  expected.  Yet  amidst  these  discoura.- 
ging  circumstances,  William  Penn  and  his  coadju- 
tors, relying  on  Divine  protection,  and  the  efficacy 
of  pacific  principles,  ventured  to  erect  their  peace- 
ful habitations  in  the  midst  of  the  roving  Lenni 
Lenape  nations,  without  fortification  or  arms;  arid 
they  found  their  confidence  well  founded.  Du- 
ring the  seventy  years  that  the  government  of 
Pennsylvania  was  administered  on  the  principles 
of  its  founder,  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping 
knife  of  the  Indian,  do  not  figure  in  the  history  of 
the  province.  Even  to  our  day  the  memory  of 
William  Penn  has  hardly  vanished  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Red  man,  and  where  the  name  is 
remembered  it  is  remembered  with  reverence. 

It  may  excite  surprise  that  the  successful  estab- 
lishment of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
principles  purely  pacific,  should  be  permitted  to 
remain,  as  a  theory  on  the  pages  of  the  statesman 
and  historian,  the  object  of  high  wrought  eu- 
logy, but  without  practical  imitation.  But  the 
mystery  is  readily  solved  by  the  reflection,  that 
the  principles  of  inviolable  peace  constituted  an 
essential  part  of  the  religion  of  William  Penn  and 
his  coadjutors.  They  regarded  the  doctrines  and 
maxims  of  the  New  Testament  as  paramount  to 
alj  the  inferences  of  a  timid  expediency.  Fully 
believing  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  they  held,  the 
safety  of  their  adoption  in  practice  was  readily 
deduced.  The  principles  which  led  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  military  defences,  led  also  to  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  justice  in  their  intercourse  with  the  sim- 
ple and  untutored  natives.  Military  protection 
being  rejected  on  principle,  other  means  must  be 
found  and  maintained.  But  while  reliance  is 
placed  on  the  force  or  terror  of  arms,  and  conse- 
quently withdrawn,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  from 
Divine  protection  and  from  the  course  of  conduct 
which  alone  can  secure  that  protection,  we  cannot 
reasonably  expect  that  the  example,  so  brilliantly 
offered  to  our  acceptance,  will  be  followed. 


Died, — On  the  29th  of  last  month,  at  her  resi- 
dence in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  in  the  74th  year  of 
her  age,  Jane  H.  Trimble,  relict  of  Joseph  Trimble, 
late  of  Concord,  Del.  county,  Pa,  This  dear  friend 
was  a  member  of  West  Chester  particular  Meet- 
ing, of  which  she  was  a  diligent  attender,  and  has 
left  to  her  children  and  numerous  relatives  and 
friends  the  comforting  assurance  that  her  end  was 
peace. 

— — ,  At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Wil- 
liam Thompson,  in  Stanford,  N.  Y.,  Ruth  Lewis, 
a  member  of  Stanford  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the 
77th  year  of  her  age.  Her  illness  was  a  protract- 
ed one ;  which  she  endured  with  christian  pa- 
tience and  resignation,  and  through  the  conde- 
scending love  of  her  Holy  Redeemer,  she  was 
favored  near  the  close  of  her  life  to  exclaim : 
"  Farewell;  all  is  peace  ;  my  confidence  and  trust 
is  in  my  Redeemer." 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  her  brother,  Jonathan 

Mott,  in  Stanford,  on  the  22nd  of  last  month,  Sa- 
rah Crandall,  an  esteemed  member  of  Stanford 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  91st  year  of  her  age. 

 ,In  Blackstone,  Mass.,  on  Fifth  day  evening 

the  25th  of  last  month,  after  an  illness  of  two 
weeks,  Lydia  R.  Kelley,  wife  of  Eli  Kelley,  in 
the  51st  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Smithfield 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  a  minister  in  unity  and 
good  esteem  with  Friends.  It  may  truly  be  said 
of  this  dear  friend,  lhat  she  performed  her  day's 
work  in  the  day  time,  and  was  prepared  to  resign 
herself  with  great  calmness  to  the  Master  whom 
she  had  been  engaged  to  serve. 

 ,  At  her  residence  in  Clinton  County,  Ohio, 

on  the  5th  of  the  present  month,  Charity,  wife 
of  Micajah  Nordyke,  a  member  of  Clear  Creek 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  REPORT. 

The  Managers  Report, — That  the  average 
number  of  students  during  the  past  year,  has 
been  about  60.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  an  in- 
creasing appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  the  In- 
stitution on  the  part  of  Friends.  Of  the  students 
composing  the  class  for  the  summer  term  about 
to  open,  42  are  members  of  our  i-eligious  society, 
and  others  are  the  sons  of  members. 

The  Superintendent  and  the  Matron  having 
resigned  during  the  last  summer,  our  friends 
Jonathan  and  Margaret  Richards  were  chosen  for 
these  responsible  stations. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  Mana- 
gers are  able  to  speak  favorably,  both  of  the  dis- 


cipline of  the  Institution  and  the  thoroughness 
of  the  instruction.  The  several  departments  are 
under  the  care  of  accomplished  teachers ;  and  we 
believe  at  no  time  has  there  been  a  more  general 
prevalence  of  cheerful  submission  to  authority 
and  of  harmony  in  the  household.  The  increased 
attention  which  has  of  later  years  been  given  to 
the  subject  of  education — its  greater  comprehen- 
siveness, and  the  accumulation  of  experience  and 
of  facilities  for  imparting  knowledge,  render  it 
impossible  for  an  Institution  to  retain  its  relative 
position  while  it  remains  stationary — a  true  pro- 
gress, not  to  be  measured  by  the  increased  num- 
ber of  its  studies,  but  by  the  thoroughness  with 
which  they  are  pursued — their  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  the  student,  and  above  all  to  his  mental 
training,  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  was  this  con- 
viction which  induced  the  Managers  to  provide 
more  extended  facilities  for  instruction  :  and  aid- 
ed by  the  liberality  of  their  friends,  and  by  the 
ability  and  united  efforts  of  the  officers,  they  are 
satisfied  that  they  have  placed  the  school  in  a 
condition  to  fulfil  all  that  can  reasonably  be  re- 
quired of  it,  and  materially  to  advance  the  cause 
of  education  in  our  religious  society. 

The  fitting  up  of  the  observatory  has  been 
completed;  and  with  its  great  Equatorial  Teles- 
cope, Transit  Instrument,  and  Bond's  Magnetie 
Register,  it  takes  a  high  position  among  the  in- 
stitutions for  astronomical  investigations  in  this 
country. 

A  large  and  beautiful  lecture  room,  with  rooms 
adjoining  for  the  philosophical  and  chemical  ap- 
paratus, and  a  laboratory  in  the  rear,  have  been 
finished.  Brief,  but  instructive  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  historical  and  scientific  subjects,  and  on 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  have  been  deliver- 
ed by  the  teachers  in  the  respective  departments. 
Increased  attention  has  been  given  to  natural 
science ;  and  the  new  laboratory  has  greatly  faci- 
litated the  study  of  chemistry. 

The  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
has  always  formed  an  essential  feature  of  oar 
course.  Whether  considered  as  promoting  pre- 
cision in  the  use  of  words,  the  habit  of  careful 
analysis,  or  healthy  literary  taste,  it  has  probably 
no  rival.  Ample  facilities  having  been  provided 
for  the  pursuit  of  classical  studies,  under  faithful 
and  efficient  instruction,  it  is  with  regret  that 
the  Managers  have  observed  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  some  students,  to  omit  those  studies,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  Greek  tongue.  While  both 
these  ancient  languages  have  strong  claims  upon 
the  student,  it  is  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  Greek, 
that,  more  than  any  other  tongue,  it  profitably 
exercises  the  mental  powers  in  its  acquisition; 
and  it  is  the  language  of  the  New  Testament, 
opening  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  perusal  of  that  portion  of  the  sacred 
records  in  the  original. 

Some  additions  have  been  made  during  the 
past  year  to  the  library,  consisting  mainly  of 
works  illustrating  ancient  literature.  It  is  an  ob- 
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ject  of  great  importance  to  extend  this  depart- 
ment of  our  institution.  Few  collections  have 
been  made  with  more  care,  and  the  2000  volumes 
which  now  compose  it,  form  the  ground-work  of 
an  excellent  library.  Did  the  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Board  admit  of  appropriating  a  few 
hundred  dollars  annually  to  its  judicious  increase, 
it  would  greatly  stimulate  inquiry  and  promote 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  among  teachers  and 
students.  A  valuable  collection  of  books  has  been 
gradually  formed  by  the  Loganian  Society,  which 
is  steadily  increasing  and  is  permanently  con- 
nected with  the  school. 

The  course  of  religious  instruction  heretofore 
pursued  has  been  continued.  The  holy  Scriptures 
are  read  in  the  morning  and  evening  to  the  whole 
school,  and  the  approved  writings  of  Friends  at 
stated  times  ;  these  and  other  efforts  to  promote 
an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  our  religious 
Society,  and  an  attachment  to  its  Christian  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies,  it  is  hoped  have  been  at- 
tended with  beneficial  results.  An  increasing 
sense  of  the  importance  of  using  proper  means 
for  the  inculcation  of  sound,  religious  and  moral 
sentiments,  is,  we  trust,  felt  by  the  officers  as  well 
as  the  managers,  and  some  modifications  of  the 
mode  of  instruction  on  these  subjects,  may,  it  is 
believed,  be  profitably  introduced. 

The  increased  cost  of  provisions  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  necessity,  having  added  to  our  expendi- 
tures so  largely,  as  to  threaten  to  absorb  the 
whole  income  of  the  endowment,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  gratuitous  education  of  students  ;  the 
managers,  after  careful  consideration,  deemed  it 
needful  to  raise  the  charge  for  board  and  tuition 
to  $250  per  annum.  The  reasons  for  this  measure 
having  been  widely  spread  by  the  circular  issued 
by  the  Board,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  re- 
peat them. 

Haverford  School  was  founded  as  a  central  in- 
stitution, for  the  instruction  of  Friends'  sons  in 
the  higher  branches  of  learning.  It  was  de- 
signed to  supply  a  want  felt  throughout  the  So- 
ciety in  this  country.  While  the  managers  have 
reason  to  fear,  that  in  sonis  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ings less  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  school 
than  was  to  be  expected,  they  are  gratified  with 
the  assurance,  that  its  usefulness  is  increasingly 
felt.  In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  young 
men  who  have  received  their  education  within  its 
walls,  and  are  now  usefully  occupying  various 
positions  in  general  society,  there  arc  at  this 
time  in  six  important  institutions  under  the  care 
of  Friends,  and  within  five  Yearly  Meetings, 
!  ttidenta  of  Baverford  filling  highly  re- 

sponsible stations  as  teachers  ;  and  there*  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  course  of  training  to 
wlu.di  they  have  been  subjected  with  us,  has  fit- 
tod  them  for  great  usefulness  in  their  profes- 
sion. r 

A  portion  of  the  income  of  the  fund  has  been 
profitably  mcd  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  at 
the  school,  of  young  Friends  qualifying  them- 
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selves  for  teaching.  The  managers  regret,  that 
many  promising  applicants  have  been  necessari- 
ly rejected  for  want  of  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Board.  The  urgent  want  of  qualified  teachers 
is  very  generally  felt  within  our  Religious  So- 
ciety. Many  young  men  of  talent,  who  are  de- 
sirous of  devoting  themselves  to  this  employ- 
ment, have  not  the  means  of  preparing  them- 
selves for  it.  The  Normal  schools  and  colleges,  in 
which  others  are  trained  for  the  profession,  are 
closed  to  conscientious  young  Friends  by  the  ex- 
posures attending  them.  The  results  of  our  in- 
struction at  Haverford,  have  demonstrated  the 
importance  of  extending  this  aid  far  more  fre- 
quently than  it  has  been  in  the  power  of  the 
Board  to  do.  The  influence  of  a  well  instructed 
teacher,  conscientiously  attached  to  our  religious 
principles,  cannot  easily  be  estimated ;  and  it  is 
a  subject  which  may  well  claim  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  Friends,  whether  a  more  useful  ap- 
propriation of  a  portion  of  their  estates  can  be 
made,  than  by  aiding  to  prepare  such  persons  at 
Haverford  school  to  enter  upon  this  wide  and 
continually  extending  field  of  labor.  There  are 
two  funds  under  the  care  of  the  managers,  one 
of  which  is  applicable  only  to  the  gratuitous  in- 
struction of  young  men  who  have  not  the  means 
of  defraying  the  expense,  while  the  other  may  be 
applied  both  to  this  object  and  to  meeting  the 
deficiency  in  the  ordinary  receipts  to  discharge 
the  annual  expenditures  of  the  Institution.  Ad- 
ditions to  either  of  these  funds,  by  donation  or 
bequest,  might  be  very  usefully  made. 

It  is  expected  that  the  recent  advance  in  the 
price  of  board  and  tuition  will  enable  the  mana- 
gers to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  coming  year, 
without  obliging  them  to  withdraw  from  the 
school  the  students  who  are  now  on  the  fund. 

By  direction  of  the  managers,  , 
Charles  Yaenall,  Sec'y. 


NEW  YORK  &  NEW  ENGLAND  YEARLY  MEETINGS. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York  which  con- 
vened on  the  second,  and  closed  on  the  seventh 
of  this  month,  furnished  about  the  usual  amount 
of  interesting  matter,  but  as  a  copy  of  their 
minutes  had  not  been  received  when  this  paper 
was  prepared  for  the  press,  the  particulars  are 
deferred  till  further  information  comes  to  hand. 
We  understand  that  our  friends  Richard  Allen 
and  Samuel  Bewley,  from  Ireland,  were  in  at- 
tendance. 

By  communications  from  a  friend  who  was 
present,  we  are  informed  that  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  New  England  convened  as  usual  on  the 
12th  inst.  The  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders 
having  assembled  on  the  10th.  A  number  of 
Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  pre- 
sent, several  with  minutes  and  certificates  from 
their  respective  meetings,  and  a  few  without. 

At  the  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders,  a 
communication  was  received  from  Lindley  M. 
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Hoag,  who  is  now  in  Iowa,  containing  an  inter- 
esting account  of  his  labors  in  Norway;  together 
with  a  communication  from  the  Two  Months' 
Meeting  at  Stavanger,  written  with  great  simpli- 
city and  honesty  of  purpose,  as  well  as  minutes 
from  the  morning  meeting,  and  meeting  of  min- 
isters and  elders  in  London. 

The  certificates  granted  to  Eli  and  Sybil  Jones, 
in  1851,  were  returned,  with  an  interesting  ac- 
count, by  the  former,  of  their  labors  in  Europe. 
They  also  presented  certificates  from  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  ministers  and  elders  in  London  and 
Dublin ;  one  from  the  Two  Months'  Meeting  at 
Stavanger;  and  one  from  the  Two  Months' 
Meeting  at  Nismes  and  Congenies,  (in  the  south 
of  France).  There  appears  to  have  been  very 
considerable  openness  to  receive  the  gospel  la- 
bors of  those  Friends  among  the  Protestant 
churches- in  France,  and  among  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  Ireland  ;  meetings  in  the  latter  coun- 
try being  sometimes  held,  where  the  meetings  of 
Friends  had  seldom,  if  ever,  been  held  before. 

Upon  the  convening  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
on  second  day,  the  l'2th  inst.,  a  remarkable  so- 
lemnity overspread  the  assembly,  and  before  the 
opening  minute  was  read,  several  weighty  com- 
munications were  offered.  After  the  usual  pre- 
liminary business,  the  minutes  of  Friends  in  at- 
tendance from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  read, 
and  a  cordial  welcome  extended  to  them  and  to 
others  who  were  there  without  certificates.  This 
prepared  the  way  for  some  feeling  remarks  from 
a  stranger  present,  on  the  value  of  the  unity 
then  obviously  prevalent. 

The  general  epistle  of  last  year,  from  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  was  read,  and  direct- 
ed to  be  printed  for  circulation  among  their 
members. 

Epistles  from  the  other  Yearly  Meetings,  with 
the  usual  exceptions,  were  produced  and  read, 
awakening  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  always  at- 
tendant upon  the  renewal  of  evidence  that  breth- 
ren are  dwelling  together  in  unity. 

A  consideration  was  opened  to  the  meeting 
whether  an  epistle  to  Friends  at  Norway,  might 
not  be  conducive  to  their  encouragement  and 
strength.  It  was  finally  concluded  to  refer 
the  subject  to  the  committee  of  correspond- 
ence. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  former  clerk  and  assist- 
ant, Samuel  Boyd  Tobey  and  Stephen  A.  Chase, 
were  reappointed  to  their  respective  services. 

The  proposal  respecting  a  change  in  the  place 
of  holding  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which  has  occu- 
pied attention  for  some  years,  was  brought  up 
for  consideration  at  that  sitting.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  removal  there  appeared  a  decided  pre- 
ponderance in  favor  of  the  measure.  The  subject 
was  referred  to  a  committee  selected  from  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  who  were  direct- 
ed to  report  to  a  future  sitting,  their  judgment 
of  the  course  which  ought  to  be  adopted.    E.  L. 


The  following  article,  attributed  to  Dwight 
Baldwin,  is  copied  from  the  Philadelphia  Friend. 
It  is  followed  in  that  paper  by  the  following  edi- 
torial remarks,  supposed  to  be  from  the  pen  of 
a  physician  of  established  reputation  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  of  very  considerable  experience. 
The  practice  complained  of  is  one  which  has 
greatly  increased  within  a  few  years,  in  this  city 
to  the  no  trifling  annoyance  of  those  who  being 
clear  of  the  practice  themselves,  have  occasion  to 
walk  any  of  our  frequented  streets.  It  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  fashion,  that  men, 
who  are  gentleman  in  other  respects,  should  so 
far  forget  what  a  reasonable  regard  to  politeness 
would  suggest,  as  to  walk  the  streets  puffing  the 
sickening  fumes  of  tobacco  as  they  go,  and  sub- 
jecting delicate  females  as  well  as  others,  to  the 
necessary  of  inhaling  the  noxious  exhalation.  If 
tobacco  smoke  has  become  essential  to  their  own 
comfort,  good  manners  certainly  require  that  it 
should  be  enjoyed  without  being  thrown  into  the 
faces  of  others,  or  mingled  with  the  atmosphere 
which  others  are  required  to  breathe.  If  the 
practice  of  smoking  was  confined  to  a  few  (and 
it  would  be  so  confined  if  used  only  a3  a  remedy) 
the  rudeness  of  tainting  the  atmosphere  with  it 
which  others  were  to  breathe,  would  no  doubt  be 
generally  acknowledged  ;  and  it  would  be  no  easy 
matter  to  prove  that  the  practice  is  less  rude  and 
unmannerly  when  followed  by  many,  than  when 
confined  to  a  few. 

Customary  as  the  use  of  tobacco  now  is,  we 
must  look  for  redress  to  the  more  respectable 
and  considerate  class.  If  those  who  give  tone 
and  character  to  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
the  community  could  be  persuaded  to  set  their 
faces  against  this  pernicious  practice,  we  might 
reasonably  hope  that  their  influence  would  soon 
be  perceived  among  those  who  move  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life.  But  while  so  many  men  of  respec- 
table characters  afford  the  influence  of  their  ex- 
ample to  the  practice,  we  can  have  little  to  hope 
from  remonstrance  with  the  thoughtless  and 
sensual.  The  argument  of  the  danger  of  its 
leading  to  intemperance  is  readily  met,  by  the 
reply  that  such  and  such  smoke,  and  yet  they 
never  get  drunk.  The  consideration  is  probably 
seldom  indulged,  that  if  such  respectable  men 
can  use  tobacco  without  falling  into  habits  of  in- 
temperate drinking,  they  owe  their  preservation 
to  a  firmness  of  principle  which  their  imitators 
do  not  always  possess.    It  would  be  well  if  per- 
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sons  whose  general  character  is  likely  to  give  in- 
fluence to  their  example,  would  remember  the 
declaration  of  the  apostle,  that  if  meat  made  his 
brother  to  offend  he  would  eat  no  meat  while  the 
world  standeth. 

"  It  is  true  we  do  not  often  meet  with  cases 
where  death  appears  to  be  immediately  attribu- 
table to  the  use  of  tobacco;  but  so  far  as  our  expe- 
rience goes,  and  that  is  not  very  limited,  when 
disease  of  any  kind  attacks  those  who  have  been 
addicted  to  its  use,  the  constitution  is  found  far 
less  able  to  contend  against  the  ravages  of  such 
diseases;  they  discover  to  their  cost,  that  the 
nervous  system,  on  which  the  vital  functions  de- 
pend, has  been  undermined,  and  when  the  arti- 
ficial stimulus  is  withdrawn,  it  sinks  prostrate ; 
in  short,  that  they  have  long  been  cherishing  a 
secret  enemy,  that  in  the  hour  of  need  betrays 
them  to  the  assaults  of  the  destroyer.  Thus  we 
believe  death  not  unfrequently  is  the  result  in 
cases  of  sickness  where,  had  not  the  individual 
been  long  poisoning  himself  with  tobacco,  his  vi- 
tal energy  would  have  made  a  successful  resist- 
ance, and  he  would  have  triumphed  over  the 
malady  under  which  he  sunk.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  in  the  ex- 
tract we  have  given,  that  the  use  of  tobacco  is 
"  peculiarly  calculated  to  produce  diseases  to 
which  the  stomach  is  liable,"  as  it  is  also  to  af- 
fect the  liver.  Physicians  are  often  called  on  to 
prescribe  for  the  cure  or  mitigation  of  gastric 
pain,  or  a  sense  of  indescribable  wretchedness, 
the  result  more  or  less  direct  of  the  use  of  to- 
bacco. 

"We  have  again  and  again  seen  such  cases, 
where  nearly  all  the  comfort  of  life  was  destroy- 
ed by  this  cause;  and  yet  such  is  the  dreadful 
slavery  it  inflicts  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  be  able 
to  induce  the  suffering  victim  to  forego  the  ac- 
customed indulgence ;  as  we  have  said  before, 
the  moral  energy  is  weakened  ae  well  as  health 
destroyed,  and,  like  the  poor  inebriate,  the  slave 
to  tobacco  has  neither  the  courage  nor  the  forti- 
tude to  shake  off  the  chain  that  fetters  him  to 
bis  fatal  habit.  In  several  instances  we  have 
known  the  use  of  tobacco  to  produce  insanity, 
and  involve  the  sufferer,  his  family  and  friends 
in  the  deepest  affliction. 

"There  arc  many  other  things  connected  with 
the  use  of  tobacco,  that  render  it  very  desirable 
to  banish  it  entirely  from  society,  such  as  its  of- 
fensiveness  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
it,  and  the  noisomeness  of  the  exhalations  from 
the  lungs  of  those  long  addicted  to  smoking,  its 
leading  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  &c, 
but  it  a  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  these,  as 
they  will  have  but  little  weight  in  a  decision  re- 
specting it,  if  the  graver  evils  we  have  alluded 
to  are  not  sufficient  to  obtain  judgment  against 
>t.  Let  the  (juestion  theu  come  seriously  home 
to  all  our  readers,  whether  these  deplorable  ef- 


fects, though  they  may  only  occasionally  occur> 
(and  they  are  much  more  frequent  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed,)  should  not  deter  every  one 
from  incurring  the  risk  of  experiencing  them? 
and  even  should  we  while  using  tobacco  escape 
them  ourselves,  can  we  feel  justified  in  giving 
the  weight  of  our  example  to  a  practice,  which 
year  after  year  leads  thousands  of  its  victims  to 
the  grave  ?" 

TOBACCO  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

«  We  are  told  that  in  18-10,  1,000,000  per- 
sons, one-tenth  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States,  were  engaged  in  raising  and  man- 
ufacturing Tobacco,  and  at  the  present  time,  not 
less  than  2,000,000  persons  are  thus  employ- 
ed. The  Tobacco  crop  of  the  United  States  in 
1840  was  very  nearly  200,000,000  pounds.  And 
if  we  take  into  account  the  waste  of  land  and  la- 
bor in  raising  it;  the  expense  attending  its  man- 
ufacture and  traffic,  with  the  loss  of  time  occu- 
pied in  smoking  and  chewing  it,  and  the  conse- 
quent idleness  and  indolence  it  begets,  $40,000,- 
000  would  be  a  low  estimate  of  the  pres- 
ent annual  loss  to  the  nation  ;  a  sum  sufficient 
to  provide  every  district  of  our  country  with  a 
free  school,  every  hamlet  with  a  free  church, 
and  every  pauper  with  a  free  home. 

"  The  consumption  of  segars  alone  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  1851,  was  computed  at  $10,000 
a  day;  while  the  whole  city  paid  but  $8,500  a 
day  for  bread;  this  would  be  $3,650,000  a  year 
for  segars  alone.  The  Grand  Erie  Canal,  three 
hundred  and  sixty-four  miles  long,  the  longest 
in  the  world,  with  its  eighteen  aqueducts  and 
eighty-four  locks,  was  made  in  six  years,  and 
cost  but  little  over  $7,000,000.  The  segar  bill 
of  New  York  city  would  have  paid  the  whole  in 
two  years.  If  a  line  of  Atlantic  steamers,  the 
pride  of  the  ocean,  were  all  sunk,  how  soon 
would  the  segar  money  of  that  one  city  rebuild 
the  whole !  It  is  a  very  moderate  segar  smoker 
who  spends  only  six  cents  a  day  ;  yet  it  amounts 
to  $21.90  a  year;  a  sum  which  would  be  called 
an  enormous  tax,  if  laid  on  a  young  man  for  the 
purposes  of  government,  or  the  support  of  reli- 
gious institutions.  The  same  trifling  sum  if  put 
to  annual  interest,  would,  in  thirty  years,  amount 
to  $3,529.30 ;  and  who  does  not  wish  that  se- 
gars were  banished  from  the  world,  when  he 
thinks  in  how  many  hundred  ways  this  sum 
might  have  contributed  to  the  real  comfort  and 
improvement  of  a  man  in  moderate  circumstan- 
ces ;  or  how  much  good  it  might  have  done,  if 
laid  out  in  educating  and  elevating  his  children. 

"  If  the  tobacco  consumption  of  the  United 
States  goes  on  in  future,  increasing  as  it  has  for 
twenty  years  past,  have  we  not  reason  to  fear 
that  the  nation  of  native,  scheming,  invent ivc, 
enterprising,  efficient  Yankees,  flying  all  over 
the  world,  will  be  actually  smoked  down  to  a 
nation  as  phlegmatic  and  stationary  as  the  smok- 
ing Dutchman  of  Holland  ? 
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"  In  the  United  States,  intelligent  physicians 
have  estimated  that  20,000  die  every  year,  from 
the  use  of  tobacco ;  and  in  Germany,  where  the 
streets,  as  well  as  the  houses,  are  literally  befog- 
ged with  tobacco  smoke,  the  physicians  have  cal- 
culated that,  of  all  the  deaths  that  occur  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five,  one-half 
originate  in  the  waste  of  the  constitution  by 
smoking!    Tobacco  exhausts  and  deranges  the 
nervous  powers,  and  produces  a  long  train  of 
nervous  diseases.    It  is  peculiarly  calculated  to 
produce  diseases  to  which  the  stomach  is  liable  ; 
and  especially  those  forms  that  go  under  the 
name  of  dyspepsia,  with  all  their  kindred  train 
of  evils.    It  also  exerts  a  disastrous  influence 
upon  the  mind,  and  frequently  produces  an  en- 
feebling of  the  memory,  a  confusion  of  ideas, 
irritability  of  temper,  want  of  energy,  an  un- 
steadiness of  purpose,  melancholy,  and  sometimes 
insanity.    These  are  the  ultimate  effects  of  the 
use  of  tobacco,  and  though  one  may  not  perceive 
them  in  his  own  case,  we  are  assured  that  the 
tendency  of  the  drug  is  always  toward  disease. 

"All  writers  agree  that  the  only  remedy  for 
the  ruinous  effects  of  tobacco  is,  '  to  touch  not, 
taste  not,  handle  not.'  Dr.  Shew  says,  '  Char- 
latans may  go  about,  as  indeed  they  have  done, 
pretending  to  have  some  secret  remedy  by  which 
the  tobacco  appetite  may  be  permanently  destroy- 
ed. But  all  such  pretence  is  from  the  father  of 
lies.  If,  through  reason,  conscience,  and  reli- 
gion, a  man  cannot  break  off  this  habit,  his  case 
is  forever  a  hopeless  one.  A  season  of  sickness 
is  an  excellent  one  in  which  to  commence  the 
reform  ;  because,  under  such  circumstances,  na- 
ture ever  true  to  herself,  takes  away  all  longing 
for  the  odious  drug.  True,  no  one  should 
wait  for  such  an  opportunity;  but  when  it  does 
occur  let  it  be  improved.  The  slaves  of  tobacco 
who  have  undergone  a  course  of  hydropathic 
treatment,  tell  us  that  the  healthful  stimulation 
afforded  by  the  water  processes  enables  them  far 
more  easily  to  rid  themselves  of  this  pernicious 
habit. —  The  Friend. 


GERMAN  EMIGRANTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  CLASS 
IN  TEXAS. 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  April,  1854. 
In  a  previous  letter  I  have  described  to  you 
the  exceedingly  honorable  character  supported 
by  those  German  people  of  Texas,  who,  in  Eu- 
rope, enjoyed  the  luxuries  and  advantages  of  ed- 
ucation and  wealth,  and  who  have  been  driven 
to  emigrate  hither  by  persecutions  of  the  police, 
and  other  misfortunes  arising  from  their  politi- 
cal views.  These  form  a  remarkably  large  num- 
ber of  the  recent  emigrants.  The  great  mass, 
however,  consist  of  young  men  of  the  middle 
and  lower  orders  of  society,  who,  if  they  had 
remained  in  Germany,  would  have  been  liable 
to  be  reduced,  by  the  various  restrictions  and 
taxes  on  business  and  by  the  oppressive  guild- 


laws  of  the  handicraftsmen,  to  live  almost  hope- 
lessly in  the  condition  of  laborers  struggling 
against  starvation.  Many  of  these  have  been 
educated  with  care  and  in  the  midst  of  conside- 
rable comfort,  but  are  wholly  unprovided  with 
capital. 

This  class  of  emigrants  find  immediate  em- 
ployment on  the  farms  here,  at  such  a  rate  of 
wages  that,  in  from  two  to  four  years'  time,  they 
can  always  themselves  become  landholders,  and 
be  wholly  independent  of  others — at  least,  for  a 
mere  personal  livelihood.  I  have  often  found 
such  young  men  clubbing  together,  either  for  the 
purchase  or  rent  of  land ;  and  a  picture  of  the 
condition  of  a  family  of  this  class,  with  a  single 
man  in  partnership,  established  on  a  farm  of 
their  own,  four  years  after  emigration,  I  have 
given  in  a  previous  letter.  The  small  number 
of  women  that  emigrate  Occasions  many  bache- 
lors to  be  their  own  housekeepers.  Frequently, 
however,  as  soon  as  they  have  obtained  the  ne- 
cessary means,  they  send  to  Germany  for  the 
betrothed,  whom  they  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
there,  to  come  and  join  them. 

I  am  writing  from  a  camp  in  the  mountains. 
Near  us  there  are  several  of  these  young  Ger- 
mans, who  have  either  bought  or  rented  or  squat- 
ted upon  land,  which  they  cultivate  and  live 
upon,  in  small  cabins,  or  huts  alone,  or  in  part- 
nership with  one  another.  There  are  four  living 
together  in  one  cabin.  Two  of  them  are  me- 
chanics, and  earn  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day 
in  the  employment  of  the  wealthier  farmers ; 
the  others  rent  and  work  together  a  piece  of 
land — the  capital  of  the  four  being  combined  in 
the  purchase  of  horses,  cattle,  and  swine,  which, 
with  their  increase,  are  cared  for  and  employed 
in  their  labor  by  the  agriculturists. 

Many  of  these  young  men,  either  with  a  little 
capital  that  they  have  been  able  to  bring  with 
them,  or  which  they  have  earned  by  labor  here, 
or  with  borrowed  capital,  become  tradesmen,  and 
I  have  not  been  in  a  single  town  in  Texas  in 
which  I  have  not  found  at  least  one  of  these 
German  shop-keepers  established.  Owing  to 
their  frugal  manner  of  living  and  their  habitual 
exactness  of  calculation  and  close  attention  to 
their  business,  the  German  tradesmen  almost  in- 
variably make  money  rapidly.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  they  have  acquired  sufficient  capital,  in- 
stead of  extending  their  business,  they  commonly 
sell  out  to  new  comers,  and  purchase  land  and 
stock  and  settle  as  farmers  and  graziers.  I  know 
one  who  six  years  ago  began  keeping  store  in  a 
small  country  town,  with  a  capital  of  only  three 
hundred  dollars,  who  now  owns  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  besides  town  houses  which 
he  rents,  and  other  property,  which  altogether 
must  be  worth  considerably  more  than  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  He  lives  on  a  farm  with  a 
wife  he  had  left  in  Germany  for  want  of  ability 
to  bring  her  with  him  when  ho  emigrated,  and  I 
have  lately  seen  him  among  his  hired  laborers, 
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guiding  a  plow  with  his  own  hands,  no  less  in- 
dustrious than  when  seven  years  ago  he  solicited 
employment  as  a  laborer  for  himself. 

It  is  the  same  with  mechanics ;  as  soon  as 
they  have  earned  sufficient  capital — often  in  two 
years  after  their  arrival — they  become  farmers, 
laboring  on  their  own  land.  Those  who  remain 
long  in  the  towns,  seldom  do  so  in  the  station  of 
journeymen,  but  rent  or  build  shops  or  take  con- 
tracts for  work  themselves,  and  rapidly  accumu- 
late property.  I  know  a  house  painter, — a  trade 
for  which  there  is  very  little  employment  in  this 
country, — who  arrived  here  only  two  years  since. 
In  a  little  more  than  a  year  he  paid  out  of  his 
earnings  for  a  very  comfortable  house,  half  of 
which  he  occupies  himself  and  the  other  half 
rents  for  over  ten  per  cent,  interest  on  the  cap- 
ital invested  in  the  whole,  and  he  has  just  com- 
pleted building  a  very  handsome  stone  house, 
also,  I  presume,  paid  for  out  of  the  earnings  at 
his  trade,  which  he  has  rented  at  $35  a  month. 

There  is  another  important  class  that  come 
here  from  Germany — small  farmers  and  trades- 
men, who  though  they  have  been  able  to  live 
comfortably  and  happily,  have  not  in  the  old 
country  been  able  to  increase  their  fortune  ma- 
terially, and  who  are  unable  to  leave  their  fami- 
lies in  comfortable  circumstances,  or  to  find  hon- 
orable and  lucrative  employment  for  their  chil- 
dren. This  class  usually  bring  with  them  a 
small  capital,  with  which  they  immediately  pur- 
chase land  and  stock  for  farming. 

I  lately  spent  a  night  with  a  family  of  this 
class  of  the  emigrants  who  arrived  in  the  coun- 
try last  fall,  and  who  had  been  settled  only  about 
two  months. 

Their  house,  although  built  for  temporary  oc- 
cupancy, until  they  could  spare  time  and  money 
for  one  more  comfortable,  was  a  very  convenient, 
long,  narrow  log  cabin  with  two  rooms,  each  ha- 
ving a  sleeping  loft  over  it,  two  falls,  or  room 
opeu  at  the  ends,  and  a  corn-crib.  The  cooking 
was  done  outside  by  a  camp-fire,  but  with  uten- 
sils brought  from  Germany,  and  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed for  it.  A  considerable  stock  of  furniture 
was  ,-turcd  in  the  halls,  yet  in  the  boxes  in  which 
it  had  been  imported.  The  walls  of  the  rooms 
had  been  made  tighc  with  clay,  and  they  were 
furnished  with  doors  on  hinges.  (No  man  who 
has  travelled  much  on  the  frontier  will  look  upon 
these  indications  as  trivial.)  Our  supper  was 
cooked  and  served  to  us  on  China,  on  a  clean  ta- 
ble-cloth, in  one  of  these  rooms,  skilfully  and 
nit  cly.  A  sofa  occupying  one  side  of  the  room 
had  i  vidently  been  made  by  the  women  of  the 
Family  after  the  building  of  the  cabin.  On  the 
m  1-  there  were  hung  a  very  excellent  old  line 
engraving  of  a  painting  in  the  Dresden  Gallery, 
iwu  lithographs  and  a  pencil  sketch,  all  glazed 
ami  IV.nni'd  with  oak. 

The  family  consisted  of  several  middle-aged 
Ud  I  Iderlv  people,  a  young  man,  and  a  young 
lady,  and  four  very  sweet,  flaxen-haired  children. 
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They  were  all  very  neatly  dressed,  the  head- 
dresses of  the  females  being  especially  becoming 
and  tidy.  They  were  courteous  and  affable,  and 
the  tones  of  their  voices  were  amiable  and  musi- 
cal. One  of  my  travelling  companions  was  a 
German,  aud  our  conversation  with  them  was 
left  entirely  to  him.  He  went  away  however, 
after  supper,  to  call  on  one  of  the  neighbors. — 
An  hour  or  two  later,  as  I  returned  to  the  house, 
after  looking  to  our  horses,  one  of  the  elder  wo- 
men spoke  to  me  in  German ;  I  could  not  un- 
derstand, and  she  called  to  the  young  lady,  who 
came  before  me,  and  bowing  in  a  very  formal 
manner,  addressed  me  in  these  words  :  "  Sire, 
will  you  to  bed  now  go,  or  will  you  for  rest, 
wait  ?"  I  replied  that  I  would  at  once  go  to 
bed,  if  she  pleased.  She  bowed  and  walked  be- 
force  me  till  opposite  the  open  door  of  the  second 
tight  room,  in  which  a  candle  had  been  placed, 
and  pointing  to  it,  said  :  "  There,  Sire."  There 
were  three  single  beds  in  our  sleeping-room,  all 
extremely  clean,  and  we  were  provided  with 
washing  apparatus  and  other  bed-chamber  luxu- 
ries very  unusually  found,  even  in  the  "  best 
hotels,"  in  the  southwest.  The  walls  of  the 
room,  too,  were  adorned  with  some  good  engra- 
vings and  some  paintings  of  religious  subjects, 
of  ordinary  merit. 

The  head  of  this  family  had  been  a  tradesman 
in  a  small  town  in  Bavaria,  where  also  he  had 
owned  a  little  farm.  He  had  evidently  been 
able  to  live  there  with  considerable  comforts. 
He  could  not,  however,  see  any  way  in  which  he 
might  provide  for  his  family,  so  that  he  could 
leave  them  without  great  anxiety  at  his  death. 
But  now,  if  this  farm  should  be  divided  among 
his  children,  all  of  them  could,  by  honest  labor, 
be  sure  of  obtaining,  come  the  worst,  sufficient 
food  and  raiment  and  shelter,  and  in  no  case 
would  they  be  dependent  on  the  favor  or  kind- 
ness of  public  functionaries  for  the  privilege  of 
laboring  for  their  living. — JV.  T.  Daily  Times. 


QUARRELLING. 

If  anything  in  the  world  will  make  a  man  feel 
badly,  except  pinching  his  fingers  in  the  crack 
of  a  door,  it  is  unquestionably  a  quarrel.  No 
man  ever  fails  to  think  less  of  himself  after, 
than  he  did  before ;  it  degrades  him  in  the  eyes 
of  others,  and  what  is  worse,  blunts  his  sensibili- 
ties on  the  one  hand,  and  increases  the  power 
and  passionate  irritability  on  the  other.  The 
truth  is.  the  more  peaceably  and  quietly  we  get 
on,  the  better  for  our  neighbors.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  better  course  is,  if  a  man  cheats 
you,  to  quit  dealing  with  him;  if  he  is  abusive, 
quit  his  company;  if  he  slanders  you,  take  care 
to  live  so  that  nobody  will  believe  him.  No 
matter  who  he  is,  or  how  he  misuses  you,  the 
wisest  way  is  to  let  him  alone ;  for  there  is  no- 
thing better  than  this  cool,  calm,  and  quiet 
way  of  dealing  with  the  wrongs  we  meet  with. 
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RESIGNATION  OF  THE  MAGISTRATES'  CLERK, 
LANCASTER. 

The  following  letter  from  Thomas  Johnson, 
Esq.  solicitor,  Lancaster,  was  sent,  on  the  20th 
inst.  to  all  the  magistrates  of  that  borough,  in- 
timating Mr.  Johnson's  conviction  that  the  sys- 
tem under  which  the  public  houses  are  licensed 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  immoral 
and  wrong,  and  that  he  could  no  longer  retain 
his  office  as  clerk  to  the  magistrates,  one'portion 
of  his  duties  being  to  prepare  the  publicans  li- 
censes. Mr.  Johnson  was  one  of  the  early  ad- 
herents of  the  Temperance  Alliance,  and  joined 
the  general  council  some  time  before  there  was 
any  public  action  or  demonstration  on  its  be- 
half. Not  having  hastily  decided  on  the  course 
he  feels  himself  constrained  to  adopt,  and  ha- 
ving deliberately  counted  the  cost,  Mr.  Johnson 
doubtless  feels  himself  prepared  for  any  petty 
social  annoyance  or  pecuniary  disadvantage  he 
may  have  to  sustain.  What  effect  this  resigna- 
tion may  have  on  the  bench  of  magistrates  we 
cannot  say;  we  know,  however,  that  a  number 
of  them  are  already  very  favorable  towards  the 
Maine  Law  movement,  and  several  have  given 
official  adhesion  to  the  Alliance.  These  are 
cheering  signs  of  progress;  and  the  friends  of 
the  cause  may  feel  encouraged  and  assured  that 
they  are  not  laboring  in  vain. 

Gentlemen, —  On  Friday  the  28th  inst.  I 
propose  tendering  my  resignation  as  clerk  to  the 
magistrates  of  this  borough.  In  doing  so,  it  is 
only  proper  that  I  state  my  reasons.  One  part 
of  the  clerk's  duty  is  to  prepare  licenses  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drink.  I  have  been  con- 
vinced for  a  long  time  that  a  fearful  amount  of 
evil  is  produced  by  the  liquor  traffic,  and  I  have 
at  length  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  traffic 
is  in  its  very  nature  immoral  and  wrong.  I 
feel,  therefore,  no  longer  at  liberty  to  do  any  act 
which  promotes  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  I 
am  bound  to  do  all  in  my  power  for  its  abolition. 
The  thought  of  resigning  was  very  unwelcome 
when  it  first  occurred  to  me.  I  have  taken  time 
to  consider  it,  and  have  used  every  means  to  sat- 
isfy my  mind  that  I  am  not  acting  from  any  mis- 
taken motive.  The  result,  however,  leaves  me 
in  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  I  ought  to  follow. 
I  must  now  return  into  the  hands  of  the  magis- 
trates the  appointment  they  were  pleased  unani- 
mously to  confer  upon  me  more  than  eight  years 
ago  ;  and  I  have  to  express  my  thanks  for  the 
unvarying  kindnesses  I  have  received  during 
this  period  of  our  official  intercourse.  I  remain, 
gentlemen,  with  sincere  gratitude  and  respect, 
your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Johnson. 

To  the  Magistrates  of  the  Borough  of  Lancaster. 

Lancaster,  20th  April,  1854. 

Several  of  the  magistrates  desirous  of  retain- 
ing Mr.  Johnson  in  his  situation,  kindly  re- 
quested him  to  reconsider  his  determination. 


With  this  he  complied,  but,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, it  produced  no  alteration  in  his  views,  and 
his  resignation  was  ultimately  accepted. 

[We  regard  this  case  as  one  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  hope  that  it  will  lead  many  of  those 
directly  engaged  in  the  traffic,  as  well  as  others 
similarly  circumstanced  to  Mr.  Johnson,  to  ex- 
amine into  the  nature  of  a  calling  which  so  large- 
ly contributes  to  the  demoralization  and  ruin  of 
our  population. — Ed.  Brist.  Temp.  HerJ] 

The  Subterranean  Line  or  Telegraph 
between  London  and  Liverpool  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  messages  are  now  forwarded  between 
the  two  points.  Recently  the  French  wires  and 
the  wires  from  Liverpool  were  united  at  London, 
and  Liverpool  and  Manchester  began  to  hold  di- 
rect communication  with  Paris  and  Brussels,  a 
distance  respectively  of  535  and  520  miles.  The 
Mayor  and  principal  merchants  of  Manchester 
were  present  at  the  experiment,  and  messages 
were  interchanged.  It  is  said  that  this  under- 
ground telegraph,  which  is  laid  by  the  side  of 
the  railroad  track,  is  less  liable  to  interruption 
from  storms  and  other  causes,  so  frequent  in  this 
country. 


A  person  who  retires  from  the  semblance  of  truth 
in  search  of  the  substance,  will  not  only  appear 
singular  and  contracted  to  others  who  are  not  in 
the  same  way,  but  be  really  circumscribed  in  his 
own  apprehension  of  things  :  because  it  is  at  that 
point  where  every  thing  doubtful  is  relinquished, 
that  truth,  in  ita  ground  and  nature,  is  revealed. 

THE  PHILISTINE  CHAMPION. 

Though  he  of  Gath  no  more 

Tfie  living  God  defy, 
Champions  like  him  of  yore 

Satan  can  now  supply. 

The  champions  he  can  call, 

Though  hid  from  mortal  sight, 
Are  deadlier  in  their  thrall 

Than  that  fierce  giant's  might. 

They  rise  not  in  the  field 

Of  war  with  warlike  mein, 
But  in  the  heart  concealed 

They  fight  for  him  unseen. 

Lust  with  its  wanton  eye  ; 

False  shame  and  servile  fear  ; 
Despair  whose  icy  sigh 

Would  freeze  contrition's  tear. 

Douht  with  its  scornful  jest ; 

Pride  with  its  haughty  brow  ; 
These,  lurking  in  the  breast, 

Are  Satan's  champions  now. 

Vainly  our  strength  we  boast, 

Or  reason's  triumphs  tell, 
Sin's  hydra-headed  host 

Arms  not  our  own  must  quell. 

Be  ours  then  those  alone 

God's  word  and  grace  bestow  ; 
Faith's  simple  sling  and  stone 

Shall  lay  each  giant  low. 

Bernard  Barton. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. —  The  British  mail 
steamship  Arabia,  with  Liverpool  dates  to  the  3d 
inst.,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  13th. 

Eight  thousand  French  troops  have  landed  at 
the  Piiams,  and  taken  possession,  in  consequence 
of  which,  King  Oiho  has  accepted  the  ultimatum 
of  England  and  France  and  has  appointed  a  new 
ministry  under  Prince  Mavrocordato. 

A  council  of  war  has  been  held  at  Varna  by  the 
Englishj  French  and  Turkish  generals,  immedi- 
ately alter  which,  Omar  Pasha  advanced  with 
90,000  men,  to  the  relief  of  Silistria.  This  place 
had  been  attacked  four  times  by  the  Russians,  si- 
multaneously from  the  Danube  and  by  land,  with 
all  the  disposable  force  they  could  muster,  but 
they  had  been  successfully  repulsed  by  the  be- 
sieged. 

The  Russians  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
the  26th  ult.,  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Danube 
at  Turna,  Simnitza  and  Gurgevo. 

Kaleh  and  Poti.  on  the  Circassian  coast,  have 
surrendered  to  Anglo-French  ships.  The  inde- 
pendence of  Georgia  has'  been  proclaimed,  and 
the  banished  princes  will  be  recalled. 

Letters  from  Belgrade  state  that  the  firman  is 
signed  for  the  occupation  by  Austria,  of  Montene- 
gro, Albania  and  Servia  should  it  be  thought  ne- 
cessary. The  Egyptian  troops  in  Thessaly  have 
been  defeated  by  the  insurgents,  and  500  of  their 
number  taken  prisoners. 

The  Bey  of  Tunis  has  come  to  the  determina- 
tion of  aiding  the  Sultan  with  a  force  of  10.000  in- 
fantry, 400  cavalry  and  two  batteries  of  artillery. 

Prince  Gortschakofl'has  been  recalled  to  Peters- 
burg. 

Advices  from  the  Baltic  to  the  28th  ult.,  state 
that  Admiral  Plumridge,  with  the  flying  squadron 
had  been  sent  on  special  service  to  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  and  that,  on  the  2 1st,  Sir  Charles  Napier 
lay  before  Hango  Point  and  was  preparing  to 
bombard  the  fortress  of  Gustasvarn.  Wyborg  18 
miles  distant  from  Petersburg,  had  been  declared 
in  a  state  of  siege,  and  great  efforts  were  making 
to  strengthen  the  citadel.  Some  hundreds  of  the 
citizens  were  compelled  to  work  at  the  fortifica- 
tions. 

An  Anglo-French  squadron  had  sailed  for  the 
White  Sea. 

The  English  government  has  decided  to  ap- 
point a  special  Minister  of  War.  It  appears  pro- 
bable that  t he  ollice  will  be  given  to  Lord  Palm- 
ereton.  A  subscription,  amounting  to  £90  sterling, 
collected  chiefly  in  pence  from  the  working  class- 
es, has  been  raised  for  the  purchase  of  a  gold 
chronometer,  to  be  presented  to  Captain  Ingra- 
hain  ;i  testimonial  for  his  conduct  in  the  Kosz- 
ta  a  Hair. 

"The  new  steamship  City  of  Philadelphia,  of 
2,400  tons,  for  the  Liverpool  and  Philadelphia  i 
Hue,  was  launched  on  the  Clyde,  on  the  22d  ult.  I 

Mexico. — Accounts  from  Mexico  to  the  8th  inst.,  ' 
Mate  that  the  revolt  in  the  southern  districts  of! 
that  country  had  been  nearly  suppressed,  although 
considerable  discontent  still  existed  in  various  de- 
partments. 

Pomes-tic. — A  movement  is  making  in  several 
of  the  New  England  States  to. obtain  the  repeal  of  I 
t  e  Fugitive  Slave  law.    A  petition  for  this  pur-  I 


pose,  signed  by  3000  of  the  most  influential  citi- 
zens of  Boston,  has  already  been  sent  to  Washing- 
ton, and  a  large  number  of  signatures  to  one  of 
like  character  have  since  been  obtained.  A  reso- 
lution has  been  introduced  into  the  Rhode  Island 
Senate,  requesting  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  that>State  to  vote  for  its  repeal.  The  re 
solution  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

A  new  steam  carriage  for  common  roads  and 
streets,  invented  by  J.  R.  Fisher,  made  its  trial 
trip  in  New  York  city,  6Si  the  16th  inst.  It  ran  at 
the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour,  on  the  common  cob- 
ble stone  pavement,  and  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour  on  the  Russ  or  hevyn  stone  pave- 
ment. 

Congress. — In  Senate,  on  the  13th  a  number  of 
resolutions  were  presented,  after  which  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  on  the  Land  bill,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
insane,  was  taken  up,  and  Senator  Cass  made  a 
speech  of  over  an  hour  in  defence  of  the  veto.  On 
the  14th,  the  House  amendments  to  the  Postmas- 
ter's Compensation  bill  were  agreed  to.  The 
House  resolution  fixing  the  14th  of  the  8th  month 
for  the  adjournment  of  Congress  was  so  amended 
as  to  allow  Congress  to  take  a  recess  from  the  7th" 
month  17th  to  the  10th  month  16th,  and  was  then 
passed.  On  the  15th  Julius  Rockwell,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  a  Senator  to  fill 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Ed- 
ward Everett,  appeared  and  took  his  seat.  A' bill 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Texas  debt  was  reported 
by  the  Finance  Committee.  The  vetoed  Land  bill 
was  taken  up,  and  Senator  Clayton  made  a  speech 
in  favor  of  the  bill  and  against  the  veto.  On  the 
16th,  the  bill  authorizing  the  coinage  of  $50  and 
$100  gold  pieces,  after  being  amended  by  striking 
out  the  part  relating  to  the  assaying  of  bullion,  was 
passed  finally.  The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  private  bills. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  12th  inst., 
passed  a  resolution  to  adjourn  on  the  14th  of  the 
8th  month.  On  the  13th,  the  further  consideration 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad  bill  was  postponed  till  the 
12th  month  next,  to  allow  time  to  complete  the 
surveys.  A  bill  to  restore  the  civil  superintendence 
at  national  armories  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  theWhole.  The  Senate  amendments  to  the 
Deputy  Postmaster  Compensation  bill  were  adopt- 
ed. A  voluminous  report,  received  from  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  respecting  the  negotiations  with 
Denmark  in  relation  to  the  imposition  of  Sound 
dues  upon  our  commerce  in  the  Baltic,  was  order- 
ed to  be  prii.ted.  The  bill  to  amend  the  postage 
laws  was  taken  up  and  discussed  on  the  15th, 
pending  the  consideration  of  which  the  House 
went  into  Committee  on  the  General  Appropria- 
tion bill.  Appropriations  were  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  officers  and  territorial  assemblies  ot 
Nebraska  and  Kansas.  On  the  16th  the  bill  modi- 
fying the  postage  law  and  increasing  the  rates  of 
postage  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  94  ayes 
to  51  nays. 

On  the  17th,  bills  were  passed  increasing  the 
salaries  of  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of 
all  the  existing  organized  territories,  appropriating;  • 
$50,000  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Oregon  Indian 
war,  for  establishing  |tlie  office  of  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral in  New  Mexico,  and  granting  land  to  actual 
settlers,  and  for  the  appointment"  of  a  Surveyor 
General  and  Register  and  Receiver  for  Nebraska 
and  Kansas. 
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After  my  return,  T  was  reduced  very  low  by 
sickness  ;  but  was  favored  to  feel  the  answer  of 
well  done  good  and  faithful  servant,  as  respected 
my  labors ;  but  I  saw  that  I  had  been  too  anxious 
to  return  home,  and  that  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  me  not  to  have  returned  so  soon,  but  as  my 
omission  was  more  from  a  fear  of  running  where 
I  was  not  sent,  than  from  wilful  disobedience,  up- 
on resigning  myself  to  return  and  finish  what 
might  be  required  of  me,  I  found  peace.  As  my 
health  and  strength  returned,  I  carefully  attend- 
ed meetings  at  and  about  home,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  I  proposed  to  return  and  finish  my 
visit  in  New  England.  The  prospect  of  the  un- 
dertaking, together  with  the  reluctance  I  felt  at 
leaving  my  precious  family,  at  times  almost  over- 
came me  :  yet  I  durst  not  give  up  the  attempt. 
My  uncle,  Paul  Upton,  concluded  to  accompany 
me,  and  after  an  affecting  parting  with  my  dear- 
est connexions  in  life,  we  rode  to  Salisbury, 
where  I  slept  sweetly  all  night,  a  favor  I  had  not 
enjoyed  for  some  time,  which  with  the  peaceful 
serenity  that  covered  my  mind  as  I  rode  along, 
was  a  confirmation  to  me  that  my  movement  was 
in  the  counsel  of  the  blessed  Head  of  the  church. 

We  arrived  at  Newport  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in  1795,  which  we 
attended;  and  the  sight  of  many  dear  friends 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  was  truly  comfort- 
ing and  reviving,  and  I  was  bowed  under  a  sense 
of  the  preciousness  of  that  fellowship  which  is 
witnessed  by  the  truly  baptized  members  of 
Christ's  church. 

After  the  Yearly  Meeting  we  crossed  to  Con- 
anicut  Island,  where  we  had  a  good  meeting ; 
then  to  Westport.  South  Kingston,  and  Perry, 


and  on  the  following  first-day  visited  the  Indians 
who  reside  at  Charleston.  Being  directed  to  one 
of  their  elders,  to  consult  about  holding  the 
meeting,  I  told  him  we  were  strangers,  visitiug 
our  friends,  and  I  thought  I  felt  love  enough 
for  the  Indians  to  induce  me  to  come  and  have  a 
meeting  with  them,  and  that  if  they  were  free  to 
meet  us,  and  sit  down  in  our  way,  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  a  religious  opportunity  with  them. 
He  replied,  he  was  very  free  and  willing,  but 
wished  the  meeting  to  be  put  off  until  next  day, 
that  more  general  notice  might  be  given,  as  they 
were  scattered  in  the  woods,  a  number  of  miles 
around.  As  there  were  meetings  of  Friends 
coming  on  which  we  wished  to  attend,  we  could 
not  wait;  but  I  proposed  that  notice  should  be 
given  for  a  meeting  at  one  o'clock,  which  was 
done,  and  the  love  of  the  heavenly  Shepherd  was 
sensibly  felt  amongst  us,  uniting  our  spirits  in 
reverence  before  Him,  and  many  important  sub- 
jects were  brought  before  their  view.  Several  of 
them  expressed  their  satisfaction,  particularly 
their  elder,  who  said  he  believed  the  Lord  had 
sent  us  to  visit  them,  and  hoped  we  would  come 
again.  After  leaving  them,  I  was  led  into  a  train 
of  reflections  on  the  present  and  past  situation  of 
the  poor  natives  who  inhabited  this  land  before 
the  Europeans  came  among  them,  when  the  seas, 
the  rivers  and  the  forests  afforded  them  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  food;  but  now,  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  whites,  they  are  mostly  driven  back 
to  inhabit  the  distant  and  desolate  wilds  of  Ameri- 
ca; and  such  of  them  as  remain,  are  often  reduc- 
ed to  great  straits  and  difficulties.  Certainly  we 
who  inhabit  their  former  ample  possessions,  are 
in  duty  bound  to  assist  them. 

At  a  place  termed  Long  Plain,  where  he  at- 
tended a  meeting,  we  find  that  a  separation  had. 
been  effected  among  Friends,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Timothy  Davis,  of  whom  the  following 
brief  notice  is  given  : 

"  Timothy  was  once  a  favored  minister  in  the 
Society,  but  had  separated  from  it,  and  drawn: 
many  away  with  him  ;  but  being  made  sensible 
of  his  error,  he  had  offered  an  acknowledgment, 
condemning  his  conduct,  and  was  reinstated  in 
membership.  Many  of  those  whom  he  led  away, 
are  still  exposed  to  trouble,  particularly  the  dear 
youth,  who  are  left  to  wander  in  the  wilderness 
of  this  world,  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  But 
I  believe  a  visitation  of  tender  love  is  extended 
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to  them  from  on  high,  and  in  the  meeting  we 
had  there,  a  good  degree  of  its  precious  influence 
was  felt,  and  strength  given  me  to  testify  against 
the  worship  set  up  and  supported  by  the  will  of 
man,  and  they  were  invited  to  the  heavenly 
Father's  house,  where  they  might  receive  for- 
giveness and  a  plentiful  supply  of  spiritual 
bread. 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  mentions  having  a 
meeting  with  the  Separatists  at  Rochester,  but 
whether  they  had  any  connexion  with  the  ad- 
herents of  Timothy  Davis  is  not  explained.  After 
this  the  narrative  proceeds  : 

On  first  day  we  were  at  Long  Plain  meeting, 
which  was  larger  than  usuul,  and  the  testimony 
of  Truth  was  borne  against  those  liberties  which 
lead  away  from  the  sure  foundation  ;  while  a 
stream  of  consolation  flowed  to  the  mourners  of 
Zion. 

Whilst  in  these  parts,  my  spirit  was  poured 
forth  in  humble  desires,  that  the  everlasting 
Father  of  all  our  sure  mercies  would  be  gracious- 
ly pleased  to  remember  my  beloved  family  left 
behind,  and  that  I  might  be  preserved  from  go- 
ing astray;  and  being  renewedly  enabled,  through 
holy  help,  to  commit  them  and  myself  to  the 
Lord's  keeping — I  worshipped  in  reverence  be- 
fore him,  and  proceeded  on  my  way  to  attend 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Portsmouth.  This 
meeting  was  held  to  our  comfort  and  edification 
— Friends  parting  in  much  love  and  tenderness 
toward  each  other,  and  I  thought  I  had  never 
before  so  fully  enjoyed  the  sweetness  of  Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 

I  thought  much  of  returning  directly  home, 
but  could  not  feel  quite  easy  to  do  so,  although 
my  beloved  family,  and  in  an  especial  manner 
my  little  children,  often  occupied  my  mind. 
Viewing  their  helpless,  dependent  condition,  and 
the  many  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
my  feelings  were  much  affected  and  my  tears 
flowed  freely  ;  but  after  reviewing  the  motives 
which  actuated  me  in  leaving  them,  my  mind  be- 
came calm  ;  and  contemplating  the  help  I  had 
hitherto  experienced  from  the  merciful  Helper 
of  his  people,  enabling  me  to  stand  as  an  advocate 
for  him  and  his  Truth  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  that  at  times  he  had  unfettered  my 
mind  from  earth  and  earthly  objects  and  con- 
cerns, and  permitted  me  to  behold  Him,  with  an 
eye  of  faith,  in  his  majesty  and  purity,  the  Al- 
mighty Being,  the  language  was  now  raised  in 
my  soul,  "  Shall  I  now  distrust  his  Omniscience 
and  goodness,  when  I  know  that  he  regards  even 
the  sparrows  !   Nay,  verily.    Be  merciful  then, 

0  Lord  ;  be  merciful  to  my  poor  little  children, 
and  do  with  me  whatfoever  seemcth  good  unto 
thee — I  will  serve  thee."  During  this  season,  the 
situation  of  the  dear  children  in  some  places  I 
had  visited  was  presented  to  my  view;  their  pa- 

1  anxiously  grasping  after  the  treasures  of 
this  world,  for  purposes  of  earthly  aggrandise- 
ment, while  they  neglected  to  train  up  their  dear 
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offspring  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  or  to  improve 
and  form  their  susceptible  minds  so  that  they  are 
too  generally  estranged  from  the  Truth,  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  and  brought  up  in  great  ignorance  and 
rusticity  and  the  parents  having  settled  into  a 
lifeless  formality — though  they  may  endeavor  to 
train  up  their  children  in  this  form,  and  to  en- 
force a  compliance  therewith  ;  yet  too  often  they 
are  driven  off  from  the  Society,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  Friends  quite  lost  among  some;  my  heart 
was  moved  with  pity  toward  them,  and  I  thought 
I  was  made  willing  to  pay  them  another  visit. 

My  way  now  opened  to  return  and  attend  sev- 
eral meetings,  which  were  memorable  seasons  ; 
after  which  P  went  to  William  Buffum's,  with  an 
intention  of  proceeding  home;  but  my  way  seem- 
ed closed  up,  and  my  mind  drawn  another  way. 
I  accordingly  attended  Mendham  meeting,  and 
the  day  following  had  one  at  Cumberland ;  where 
I  was  led  to  contrast  the  different  natures  of  the 
lion  and  the  lamb  ;  showing,  that  when  man  is 
actuated  by  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  the 
Gospel,  comparable  to  the  disposition  of  the 
lamb,  his  conduct  is  very  different  from  what  it 
is,  when  the  lion-like  spirit  prevails.  On  our  way 
from  the  meeting,  the  Friend  who  accompanied 
us  as  guide  said,  he  was  fearful  the  people  would 
conclude  he  had  informed  me  of  the  differences 
which  existed  in  that  neighborhood,  as  I  had  so 
plainly  struck  at  their  conduct.  This,  with  the 
peacefulness  of  mind  I  enjoyed,  after  several  days 
of  inward  conflict,  revived  the  belief  that  I  was 
in  the  way  of  my  religious  duty,  and  that  the 
Lord  had  not  cast  me  off ;  which  I  sometimes 
greatly  feared,  while  laboring  under  depression 
of  spirits.  As  I  had  received  no  information  re- 
specting the  state  of  the  meeting,  and  the  people 
were  altogether  strangers  to  me,  I  ascribed  the 
favor  to  the  condescending  goodness  and  mercy  of 
my  holy  Leader,  whom  I  desired  humbly  to  love 
and  serve,  both  in  heights  and  depths.  In  the 
evening  I  met  with  a  Friend  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  my  residence,  who  brought  me  the  com- 
fortable intelligence  that  my  family  was  well,  for 
which  I  felt  thankful,  and  afresh  turned  my 
thoughts  to  the  work  in  which  I  was  engaged, 
with  fervent  desires  to  be  directed  aright. 

At  a  date  a  little  subsequent  we  meet  with  the 
following : 

I  then  proceeded  up  the  Connecticut  river  to- 
wards Coos,  in  Vermont,  and  on  the  way  lodged 
at  a  tavern,  where  was  a  pious  young  man,  a  i 
traveller,  who  entered  into  conversation  with  me 
on  religious  subjects,  and  expressed  his  surprise 
on  finding  that  I  held  views  respecting  war,  and 
on  some  points  of  doctrine,  which  did  not  accord 
with  his  own.  I  told  him  I  admired  that  such 
sentiments  should  be  new  to  him,  as  he  had  in- 
formed me  he  was  educated  at  college,  and  I  un- 
derstood that  Barclay's  Apology  was  in  the  Li- 
brary ; — querying  of  him,  "Didst  thou  never  read 
it?''  He  replied,  "No.  But,  there  is  a  man  near 
where  I  live,  who  has  become  crazy  by  reading 
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it,  so  that  our  priest  has  advised  us  not  to  have 
any  discourse  with  him."  When  we  were  about 
to  part,  I  inquired  of  him  where  this  crazy  man 
lived,  and  he  told  me  we  should  pass  through  the 
town  on  our  way  to  Coos.  I  took  his  came  and 
on  the  day  following  called  at  the  door  of  his 
house,  and  inquired,  before  getting  off  our  horses, 
if  he  were  at  home.  A  woman  who  came  to  the 
door  said  he  was  not ;  on  which  the  Friend 
who  was  with  me  proposed  going  on  ;  but  I  said 
I  had  rather  stop  and  go  into  the  house,  suspect- 
ing the  woman  did  not  speak  the  truth.  When 
we  went  in  and  sat  down,  the  man  came  from 
another  room  and  sat  down  by  us,  appearing  very 
serious.  I  informed  him  that  we  were  strangers 
in  the  country,  and  wished  to  know  if  he  could 
inform  us  where  any  of  the  people  called  Quakers 
lived.  He  replied,  that  he  had  heard  there  were 
some  of  that  people  living  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
to  the  northward,  but  had  no  knowledge  of  them, 
except  from  report — and  then  asked,  "  Are  you 
of  that  people  1"  I  answered  that  we  were  ;  on 
which  he  arose  and  took  down  Barclay's  Apology 
from  a  shelf,  saying,  "  Here  is  a  book  I  have 
read,  and  my  mind  has  become  satisfied  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Quakers  ;  but,  you  are  the  first 
of  the  people  I  ever  saw."  The  aforesaid  woman, 
who  was  his  wife,  now  appeared  extremely  agi- 
tated, her  countenance  bespeaking  great  dissatis- 
faction with  our  company,  and  upon  her  husband 
asking  us  to  have  our  horses  put  up,  and  take 
some  victuals  ourselves,  she  hastily  replied, 
"There  is  none  for  them."  He  very  mildly  said 
that  they  had  enough  in  the  house,  but  we  ex- 
cused ourselves,  not  being  willing  to  increase  the 
poor  man's  difficulties.  He  seemed  very  cheer- 
ful, asking  us  many  questions,  and  making  re- 
marks as  he  turned  to  different  parts  of  the 
Apology,  from  which  we  found  he  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  Friends'  principles.  He  had  been  a 
colonel  in  the  militia,  but  had  resigned  his  office, 
and  was  grieved  that  his  sons,  in  opposition  to 
his  advice,  continued  to  muster.  We  saw  nothing 
like  his  being  crazy,  and  found  that  the  priest's 
advice  arose  from  his  fears  that  others  might  be 
led  away  from  a  dependence  on  himself;  and 
such  was  his  influence,  that  he  had  persuaded 
the  people  to  think  this  poor  man  was  in  a  state 
of  mental  aberration,  not  fit  to  be  discoursed  with. 
After  spending  about  an  hour  with  him  much  to 
my  satisfaction,  we  proceeded  on  our  way. 

We  lodged  at  Montpelier,  now  the  capital  of 
the  state:  then  there  were  but  two  or  three  small 
houses,  besides  the  inn  where  we  put  up.  As  we 
were  about  to  mount  our  horses  in  the  morning, 
the  inn-keeper  told  me  there  were  a  few  friendly 
people  in  the  neighborhood,  not  members  of  our 
Society,  who  held  a  meeting,  and  he  believed 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  us.  I  thought  upon 
the  subject,  and  feeling  my  mind  strongly  turned 
toward  them,  concluded  to  appoint  a  meeting  in 
the  house  where  they  usually  met.  Our  proposal 
was  heard  with   gladness,  and   they  exerted 


themselves  to  spread  the  notice  in  different  di- 
rections among  the  new  settlers,  so  that  about 
the  middle  of  the  day  a  large  number  assembled, 
and  the  Master  of  our  assemblies  was  graciously 
pleased  to  bless  the  opportunity.  Several  who 
were  present  soon  after  joined  the  Society,  and 
a  meeting  was  settled  according  to  the  order  of 
Friends,  which  has  continued  ever  since.  Several 
came  forth  in  the  ministry,  and  have  been  useful 
laborers  in  the  good  cause. 

At  Ferrisburg  I  met  with  several  men  and 
women  friends  from  Peru,  who  had  crossed  Lake 
Champlainin  an  open  canoe  to  attend  this  Monthly 
Meeting,  to  which  they  belong.  We  were  re- 
joiced to  see  each  other,  and  mutually  refreshed 
in  the  meeting,  through  the  kindness  and  con- 
descension of  our  dear  Lord,  who,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  his  immediate  followers,  and  all 
who  should  believe  in  his  Divine  power  in  after 
ages,  declared  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gather- 
ed together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst 
of  them."  In  these  words  he  assuredly  alluded 
to  his  Divine  power  or  nature,  as  the  Immanuel, 
not  to  his  personal  appearance  in  the  flesh  ;  pre- 
cious and  comforting  as  this  was,  when  in  the 
prepared  body  he  went  up  and  down  in  the  land 
of  Judea,  healing  the  sick,  and  comforting  the 
afflicted,  and  doing  his  Father's  will.  By  his 
Divine  power  he  comforted  the  mourners  and 
bound  up  the  broken  hearted,  as  well  as  allevi- 
ated their  outward  sufferings  in  that  day ;  and 
by  the  same  living  baptizing  power,  the  faithful 
in  all  after  ages  have  been  comforted  and  saved ; 
for,  says  he,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  y6u  always,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

|/To  be  continued .] 


Brief  notice  of  MARGARET  PlKE,  of  Ballitore, 
Ireland,  who  died  on  the  2d  of  Set  month, 
1853,  aged  92  years. 

It  is  instructive  and  encouraging  to  survivors 
to  see  "  the  word  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  " 
confirmed  in  the  lives  and  experience  of  those 
who,  having  felt  its  power,  can  look  back  upon 
a  long  course  of  years,  and  gratefully  commem- 
orate the  goodness  and  mercy,  the  restoring  love 
of  "God  our  Saviour;"  and  it  appears,  from 
the  memoranda  of  this  dear  friend,  that  such  was 
her  favored  experience,  during  a  pilgrimage  not 
exempt  from  spiritual  conflicts,  and  outward 
trials. 

She  was  left  a  widow  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
alludes  in  her  memoranda,  with  tender  feeling-, 
to  the  loss  she  had  sustained  in  the  removal  of 
her  beloved  partner  in  life ;  but,  turning  with 
confiding  trust  to  Him  who  is  the  Judge  of  the 
widow,  she  derived  comfort  from  the  passage, 
"  The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and  underneath 
are  the  everlasting  arms."  In  recording  it,  she 
makes  this  comment;  "  0,  the  beauty,  the  sub-  • 
limity  of  these  expressions  !  and  how  consola- 
tory !    What  amazing  condescension  !  what  ex- 
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quisite  feelings  are  excited  in  contemplating 
them  !  but  ten-fold  more  when  the  favored  soul 
experiences  the  reality.  0,  happy  moments  ! 
Surely  they  are  a  foretaste  of  the  enjoyments  of 
the  blessed!" 

For  some  years  she  filled  the  office  of  Over- 
seer, and  whilst  she  endeavored  to  be  faithful  in 
this  important  trust,  her  manner  of  imparting 
counsel  was  such  as  caused  it  to  be  well  received. 

After  attending  a  Quarterly  Meeting,  in 
1826,  when  the  Queries  had  been  answered,  she 
makes  the  following  memorandum.  "  Is  there 
among  you  any  growth  in  the  truth  ?  0,  may 
every  one  of  us  solemnly  put  the  question  to  our 
own  hearts  :  Am  I  really  advancing  in  the  spi- 
ritual journey  ?  If  we  cannot,  with  humble  con- 
fidence, appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  that 
we  are  using  our  utmost  endeavors  to  press 
through  every  obstruction  which  the  world 
around  us,  and  our  own  earthly  propensities, 
throw  in  the  way  of  our  coming  to  Him  with 
full  purpose  of  soul,  how  sorrowful,  how  fearful, 
is  our  condition,  and  how  much  does  it  behove 
us  to  examine  our  hearts  and  our  lives,  and  see 
what  we  have  been  doing,  and,  in  humble  pros- 
tration of  spirit,  seek  a  place  of  repentance  for 
our  past  guilty  omissions  and  commissions,  and 
daily  implore  His  all-powerful  assistance  to  ena- 
ble us  to  devote  our  hearts  more  to  Him,  and  less 
to  the  things  of  this  world. 

"  And  0,  the  solemn  responsibility  that  at- 
taches to  heads  of  families,  and  particularly  to 
mothers  !  Few,  I  fear,  reflect  sufficiently  on  it, 
or  feel  it  as  strongly  as  they  ought.  To  train  up 
their  children  in  a  religious  life  and  conversation, 
consistently  with  our  Christian  profession,  what 
continual  care  and  watchfulness  this  requires, 
both  within  and  without ;  both  over  their  own 
and  their  children's  minds  ;  and  how  indispen- 
sable is  Almighty  aid  in  this  great  work.  With 
respect  to  love — my  soul,  examine  thyself!  Dost 
tliou  always  act  with  that  true  love  towards  thy 
fellow  creatures  which  would  rather  lead  to  bury 
in  silence  their  defects,  than  publish  then)  even 
by  a  whisper?  rather  to  feel  after  ability,  when 
it  seems  needful,  to  admonish  them  in  much 
tenderness,  than  to  speak  of  their  failings  to 
others  1  How  prone  we  are,  without  considera- 
tion, to  fall  into  culpable  errors  in  this  respect. 
Our  principal  concern  ought  to  be,  to  hold  up  a 
high  standard,  both  to  ourselves,  and,  as  we  have 
opportunity,  in  the  view  of  our  friends;  and 
yet,  always  to  judge  the  conduct  of  others  with 
i  li  .rity,  putting  the  best  construction  we  can 
on  their  actions,  as  things  arc  often  exaggerated 
or  misrepresented,  and  we  know  not  all  the  cir- 
oomstances,  or  motives,  or  the  points  of  view  in 
which  tiny  have  appeared  to  the  parties  con- 
cemed,  which  may  have  led  to  what  we  con- 
demn." 

On  another  occasion  she  writes, — "Time  is 
passing  on  with  rapid  pace.  I  see  the  old  and 
the  young  falling  around  me,  and  know  not  the 


hour  when  I  also  may  be  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  all-seeing  Judge.  0,  that  even  now, 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  I  may  be  enabled  to  give 
up  all  the  faculties  of  my  soul  to  Divine  direc- 
tion, seek  diligently  to  know  what  is  my  duty, 
and  be  strengthened  to  perform  it." 

Soon  after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  she 
found  a  comfortable  home  with  a  near  relative, 
at  Ballitore,  who  cared  for  her  with  filial  atten- 
tion. "  Green  in  old  age,"  and  retaining  her 
mental  faculties,  she  was  to  the  last  an  interest- 
ing companion  ;  and  she  much  enjoyed  social  in- 
tercourse with  the  little  circle  around  her. 

For  several  years  her  sight  was  very  defect- 
ive ;  but  her  friends  felt  it  a  pleasure  to  supply 
this  deficiency  by  reading  to  her.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  Friends  were  her 
chief  delight,  though  she  was  ready  to  perceive 
and  to  value  what  is  good  everywhere. 

Her  last  illness  was  of  a  paralytic  nature,  ren- 
dering expression  difficult;  but  she  was  enabled 
to  give  evidence  that  her  faith  was  firmly  fixed 
on  redeeming  love  and  mercy,  and  that  her  end 
was  peace. — Annual  Monitor. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Citizens  of  Pennsylvania  for 
means  to  provide  additional  accommodations 
for  (lie  Insane. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  has  long  enjoyed  the 
proud  distinct!on  of  having,  by  the  efforts  of  its 
private  citizens,  originated,  and  since  supported, 
the  first  institution  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  insane  in  America.  It  has  aimed,  too,  at 
all  times  to  be  foremost  among  those  who  have 
been  laboring  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  this 
unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow-beings,  and  has 
ever  been  ready  to  provide  the  means  for  what- 
ever improvements  benevolence  and  science  have 
shown  to  be  worthy  of  adoption.  The  first  move- 
ments in  this  great  work  were  made  in  1750, 
when  a  number  of  benevolent  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia— witnessing  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  insane,  and  of  the  sick  poor  of  the  Pro- 
vince— associated  themselves  together  for  the 
establishment  of  a  hospital  for  their  relief.  A 
charter  was  promptly  granted  by  the  Provincial 
Assembly,  and  the  first  patient  was  admitted  in 
1752.  Tbus  originated  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, which  has  ever  since  been  dispensing  its 
blessings  among  the  afflicted  in  every  section  of 
the  State. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Hospital,  till  the 
present  time,  it  has  received  and  treated  in  its 
wards,  no  less  than  58,600  patients,  and  of  these 
33,900  were  poor  people,  who  received  every 
care  and  attention  without  expense  or  charge  of 
any  kind.  All  this  has  been  effected  without 
assistance  from  city,  county,  or  State,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  appropriations  made  by  the 
Provincial  Assembly,  and  by  the  State  Legisla- 
ture towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and 
which  were  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  ori- 
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Sinai  buildings  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  All 
contributions  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Hospi- 
tal are  securely  invested,  and  the  entire  income 
of  the  Institution  from  this  source,  is  devoted  to 
the  relief  of  the  indigent  sick  and  insane. 

The  number  of  patients  commonly  under  care 
in  the  two  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi- 
tal is  about  385,  and  of  these  about  230  are  in- 
sane, and  157  free  patients. 

The  late  alterations  and  improvements  in  the 
Hospital  in  the  city  have  so  extended  the  accom- 
modations of  that  well  known  charity,  that  fifty 
more  sick  patients  could  be  well  cared  for  in 
that  building,  if  the  funds  of  the  Institution 
permitted  their  reception. 

The  care  of  the  insane,  always  a  prominent 
object  with  the  founders  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  has  received  a  liberal  share  of  atten- 
tion from  their  successors  in  every  period  of  I 
the  history  of  the  Institution.  From  1752  till 
1841,  the  insane  were  received  and  treated  in  a 
portion  of  the  buildings  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  but  long  before  the  last-named  period, 
those  connected  with  the  Institution  became  tho- 
roughly convinced  that  the  arrangements  then 
existing — liberal  as  they  were,  for  the  period 
when  they  were  provided — did  not  comport  with 
the  character  of  Philadelphia  for  liberality  and 
active  benevolence,  or  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
nor  did  they  satisfy  the  wants  of  an  enlightened 
community. 

The  wise  foresight  of  the  early  managers  of  the 
Hospital,  ia  securing  the  vacant  lots,  then  sur- 
sounding  the  Hospital  in  the  city,  and  the  care- 
ful husbanding  of  their  resources,  ultimately  en- 
abled their  successors  to  carry  out  in  the  most 
liberal  manner,  their  long  eherished  object,  of  , 
providing  in  a  country  location,  a  new  Institu- 
tion for  the  insane,  replete  with  every  desirable  : 
improvement,  and  without  any  call  for  aid  , 
from  their  benevolent  fellow-citizens.  "  The  : 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,"  , 
two  miles  west  of  the  River  Schuykill,  the  re-  , 
suit  of  these  efforts,  may  be  referred  to  with  en-  , 
tire  confidence  as  an  honor  to  the  State,  and  a  i 
blessing  to  the  whole  community.  , 
Sinee  its  opening,  in  1841,  2,445  insane  pa-  i 
tients  have  been  received  and  treated  in  its  i 
wards,  and  of  these  1,699  have  been  discharged  I 
entirely  cured,  or  in  various  states  of  improvement,  < 
while  a  large  number  of  others  have  been  ena-  ] 
bled  to  enjoy  comforts  in  life,  to  which  they  had  l 
long  been  strangers.  Its  advantages  have  been  < 
restricted  to  no  class  of  society,  for  among  its  i 
cases  have  been  numerous  individuals  endowed  ] 
with  the  brightest  genius,  having  the  mostculti-  ; 
vated  intellects,  or  possessing  the  most  abundant  1 
wealth,  as  well  as  those  who  have  had  to  bear  < 
the  double  affliction  of  sickness  and  poverty.  I  e 
Of  the  whole  number  admitted,  610  were  re-  t 
ceived  and  treated  without  charge  of  any  kind,  ( 
and  a  large  number  of  others  enjoyed  the  bene-  1 


fits  of  the  Institution  at  rates  considerably  be- 
low the  actual  cost  of  their  support. 

The  whole  number  of  insane  treated  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  since  its  opening  in  1752, 
is  6,702. 

The  present  buildings  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  are  intended  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  220  patients,  110  of  each  sex, 
this  number  being  regarded  by  the  best  authori- 
ties, as  about  as  large  as  is  desirable  in  the  high- 
est  class  or  curative  institutions  for  the  insane. 
For  more  than  a  year  this  number  has  been  al- 
most constantly  exceeded,  the  wards  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  house,  have  been  steadily  crowd- 
ed, and  a  large  number  of  applicants  have,  from 
painful  necessity,  been  refused  admission. 

Could  those  to  whom  this  appeal  is  addressed 
listen  to  the  urgent  entreaties  almost  daily  made 
for  accommodations  which  do  not  exist,  could 
they  know  the  diminished  chances  of  cure,  which 
become  the  lot  of  many  of  the  insane  from  the 
want  of  proper  and  prompt  treatment,  or  witness 
the  distress  and  sorrow  which  whole  families  suf- 
fer in  consequence,  it  is  not  too  much  to  believe, 
that  all  that  is  required  to  remove  this  state  of 
things,  would  be  as  cheerfully  as  it  would  be 
promptly  contributed  by  the  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Insanity  is  a  disease  that  seems  to  be  of  grow- 
ing frequency  in  the  community,  but  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  the  unexampled  increase  of  our 
population  is  of  itself  enough  to  account  for  the 
urgent  necessity  which  exists  for  greatly  extend- 
ed provision  for  its  treatment.  One  of  the  most 
important  steps  made  towards  securing  a  proper 
appreciation  of  this  malady,  and  a  successful  mode 
of  treatment,  was  the  general  conviction  among 
enlightened  men  of  what  is  an  undoubted  truth, 
that  insanity,  a  functional  disorder  of  the  brain, 
is  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  category  as  the 
diseases  of  other  organs  ;  that  there  is  no  more 
reproach  connected  with  one  than  the  others,  and 
that  it  is  as  curable,  if  properly  treated,  as  many 
other  maladies.  It  is  no  less  certain  that  it  is  a 
disease  from  which  none  can  claim  exemption, 
for  it  spares  neither  age,  sex,  nor  rank,  and  all 
classes  who  suffer  from  it  require  nearly  the 
same  kind  of  treatment.  Although  in  these  re- 
spects resembling  other  diseases,  it  has,  never- 
theless, striking  peculiarities,  and  among  these, 
one  of  the  most  important  is  that  which  all  ex- 
perience clearly  proves,  that  it  is  commonly  best 
managed  among  strangers,  and  rarely  with  suc- 
cess except  in  institutions  specially  arranged  for 
its  treatment.  The  aid  of  the  charitable  may 
provide  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  poorest,  when 
suffering  from  ordinary  sickness,  at  their  own 
homes,  but  when  insanity  strikes  down  a  member 
of  a  family,  it  is  one  of  the  most  painful  of  its 
attendants,  that  all  the  resources  of  wealth,  all 
the  efforts  of  skill,  and  all  the  devoted  attentions 
of  the  tenderest  affection  so  commonly  fail  to  af- 
ford relief  to  the  sufferer  while  at  his  own  home. 
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The  appeal  then  to  the  benevolence  and  liber- 
ality of  Philadelphians  and  Pennsylvanians,  is 
not  rrerely  an  ordinary  call  for  charity  to  re- 
lieve the  indigent  and  to  mitigate  the  sufferings 
of  the  unfortunate.  While  it  embraces  all  these 
in  its  aims,  it  goes  much  further,  and  asks  from 
this  community  that  it  will  secure  itself  against 
a  contingency,  which,  if  not  now  actually  exist- 
ing, is  rapidly  approaching,  when  our  citizens — 
no  matter  how  urgent  may  be  the  case,  or  how 
vitally  important  the  provision — can  feel  no  se- 
curity that  any  one  of  them  can  rely  with  cer- 
tainty upon  finding  in  our  own  institutions  pro- 
per accommodations  for  the  treatment  and  cure 
of  those  who  are  suffering  under  one  of  the  most 
lamentable  diseases  to  which  humanity  is  ex- 
posed. The  facts  are  simply  these — the  present 
institutions  are  more  than  full,  the  demands  for 
admission  are  steadily  increasing,  and  additional 
buildings  must  be  promptly  provided,  or  great 
loss  and  suffering  must  soon  result  to  the  com- 
munity. 

To  obviate  all  these  diffeulties;  and  to  provide 
the  best  kind  of  accommodations,  on  a  scale  which 
it  is  believed  will  be  sufficient  for  many  years, 
a  plan  has  recently  been  proposed  by  the  Physi- 
cian of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  subject,  which 
meets  the  entire  approbation  of  this  Board,  which 
they  most  cordially  commend  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  whole  community,  and  to  carry  out  which 
thoroughly,  they  now  make  this  earnest  appeal 
to  their  fellow  citizens.  Immediately  on  the 
west  of  the  present  pleasure-grounds  of  the  In- 
stitution just  referred  to,  and  belonging  to  it, 
are  seventy  acres  of  land  admirably  situated,  and 
possessing  extraordinary  advantages  for  the  in- 
tended object.  On  these  grounds  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  a  new  Hospital,  replete  with  every  mod- 
ern improvement  and  convenience,  for  about  200 
male  patients,  and  to  give  up  the  whole  of  the 
present  buildings  to  females.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment, it  is  believed,  will  possess  important  ad- 
vantages, and  once  fairly  in  operation,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  while  furnishing 
accommodations  of  the  highest  order  and  of  rare 
excellence,  to  those  who  wish  them,  will  also 
minister  largely  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
the  indigent  and  those  in  moderate  circumstan- 
ces. Carried  out  as  proposed,  with  all  the 
knowledge  derived  from  long  experience,  this 
plan  would  give  to  Philadelphia  a  provision  for 
the  insane,  certainly  unsurpassed,  if  equalled, 
in  any  portion  of'the  world. 

To  effect  all  that  is  desired,  which  is  no  more 
than  seems  to  be  imperatively  demanded  even 
now,  will  require  an  expenditure  of  §250, 000, 
and  for  this  Bam  we  appeal  to  the  benevolent  in 
ft  Community,  now  numbering  half  a  million  of 
B  >uls,  and  which  has  never  yet  allowed  an  object 
so  deserving  and  so  urgently  needed,  to  fail  from 
the  want  of  a  generous  and  liberal  support. 

An  arrangement  nearly  similar  is  now  project- 


ed by  the  liberal  people  of  Boston,  and,  judging 
from  all  their  antecedents,  will  soon  be  carried 
into  effect.  A  comparatively  limited  number  of 
the  citizens  of  New  York  have  just  contributed 
a  sum  for  the  improvement  of  their  hospitals, 
nearly  as  large  as  that  proposed  for  our  purposes, 
and  a  single  individual,  in  a  neighboring  city, 
has  devoted  to  a  similar  object  from  his  private 
fortune,  more  than  will  be  required  to  carry  out 
our  plans  to  completion.  Philadelphia  so  long 
and  so  justly  distinguished  for  her  judicious  lib- 
erality and  enlightened  benevolence,  certainly 
can  never  falter  while  such  a  want  exists  in  her 
midst,  or  be  willing  to  feel  that  she  has  been 
distanced  in  such  a  work  by  any  of  her  neigh- 
bors. 

We  appeal  to  Philadelphians  specially,  but 
also  to  all  Pennsylvanians,  as  interested  in  the 
call.  The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  receives  its 
patients,  without  preference,  from  every  section 
of  the  State,  and  all  the  populous  counties  around 
Philadelphia  depend  upon  it,  for  these  accom- 
modations, almost  as  much  as  the  city  in  which 
it  is  located. 

The  best  guarantee  that  can  be  given  for  the 
faithful  manner  in  which  any  trust  Confided  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  will  be  executed,  is 
a  reference  to  the  whole  history  of  that  institu- 
tion from  its  foundation,  more  than  a  century 
ago. 

To  commemorate  the  names  of  those  to  whom 
this  community  must  ever  feel  indebted  for  this 
new  Hospital,  it  is  proposed  that  some  durable 
recognition  shall  be  made  of  all  who  contribute 
to  the  work,  and  that  one  of  the  ten  wards  into 
which  it  will  be  divided,  shall  bear  the  name 
of  each  donor  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,  while 
$5,000  shall  be  considered  as  forever  securing  a 
free  bed  to  the  Institution,  which  shall  be  named 
after  the  giver  of  that  amount,  and  which  shall  be 
kept  occupied  by  such  recent  cases  of  insanity, 
as  the  officers  of  the  Institution  may  consider 
most  likely  to  be  restored,  and  best  calculated  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  Hospital.  Every  such 
bed  can  thus  be  made  to  restore  to  health  one 
or  two  insane  in  every  year  it  shall  exist,  and 
who  could  not  otherwise  be  provided  for.  The 
payment  of  no  contribution  will  be  asked,  until 
at  least  $150,000  shall  have  been  subscribed. 

This  appeal  is  made  by  the  undersigned,  com- 
prising the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  on  behalf  of  that  portion  of  our 
afflicted  fellow-men,  who  can  in  no  other  mode 
than  that  suggested,  find  the  proper  means  of 
relief.  We  ask  the  means  to  carry  out  this  im- 
peratively needed  object,  from  our  own  fellow- 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  for  it  is  solely  for  their 
benefit  that  it  is  designed.  We  ask  it  to  save 
the  mentally  sick  from  neglect  and  cruel  expo- 
sure, and  from  being  doomed  to  a  hopeless  mala- 
dy ;  to  spare  their  families  a  load  of  grief  and 
sorrow,  often  too  deep  for  utterance  ;  to  save  the 
community  from  the  acts  of  irresponsible  individ- 
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uals,  and  the  public  treasury  from  the  care  of 
incurables,  who  under  proper  treatment  would 
have  been  useful  citizens.  We  ask  this,  from 
the  parents,  children,  husbands,  wives,  or  friends 
of  those,  who,  should  this  dire  calamity  ever 
overtake  them,  must  look  principally  to  this  In- 
stitution for  relief.  We  ask  them  to  take  this 
matter  home  to  their  own  serious  consideration  ; 
to  ponder  the  facts  we  have  briefly  stated,  and 
then  to  do  for  others,  as  they  would  have  others 
do  for  them — to  give  liberally  as  their  means 
are  abundant,  so  that  while  they  may  enjoy  the 
pleasant  reflection  that  they  have,  as  cheerful 
givers,  rendered  important  aid  to  one  of  the  no- 
blest and  most  unselfish  works — the  New  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  may  be  completed  so  prompt- 
ly, as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  afflicted,  in  a 
manner  so  liberal,  as  to  realize  every  expecta- 
tion of  an  enlightened  community. 

Lawrence  Lewis,  No.  345  Chestnut  St. 
George  Stewardson,  No.  90  Arch  St. 
William  B.  Fling,  West  Rittenhouse  Square. 
Frederick  Brown,  Chestnut  and  5th  Sts. 
James  R.  Greeves,  Chestnut  and  17th  Sts. 
Jacob  G.  Morris,  N.  W.  cor.  Spruce  and  9th. 
Mordecai  L.  Dawson,  Spruce  west  of  Broad. 
Clement  C.  Biddle,  Spruce  St.  west  of  12th. 
John  Farnum,  No.  ,257  Arch  St. 
Mordecai  D.  Lewis,  No.  328  Chestnut  St. 
William  Biddle,  N.  W.  cor.  Arch  and  11th. 
John  M.  Wiiitall,  No.  161  Filbert  St. 

Contributions  will  be  received  by  either  of  the 
above-named  Managers,  by  John  T.  Lewis, 
Treasurer,  No.  135  South  Front  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, or  by  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Philadelphia,  May  1,  1854. 


QUAKER  SETTLEMENT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 
(Concluded  from  page  647.) 

Rising  with  the  sun  the  pioneer  renews  his 
toil.  The  ground  around  his  cabm  is  dressed 
and  broken.  From  the  Indians,  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  has  kindly  made  ere  this,  he-  obtains 
corn  for  cultivation.  From  the  Swedes,  wheat, 
flax  and  barley.  The  year  now  draws  to  a  close, 
and  with  it  comes  winter  with  his  storms  and 
howling  winds  to  attend  its  burial.  How  changed 
is  the  aspect  of  things  !  The  days  are  short  and 
dreary ;  the  sky  overcast  and  lowering ;  the 
streams  frozen,  and  all  around  covered  with 
snow.  The  whole  wilderness  is  the  very  picture 
of  desolation.  ;Tis  biting  cold,  for  the  histo- 
rians inform  us  that  the  winters  of  this  period 
were  unusually  severe.  Still  our  settlers  do  not 
despair.  Their  rude  hearths  are  piled  with  the 
crackling,  blazing  faggots,  and  the  wind  whistles 
angrily,  but  vainly  around  their  habitation.  A 
goodly  quantity  of  dried  venison  is  suspended 


from  the  rafters,  and  herbs  of  various  kinds,  for 
sickness,  are  likewise  seen.  The  ancient  spin- 
ning wheel  is  brought  forth,  and  its  cheerful  hum 
finds  a  loud  echo  in  every  corner :  a  heavy  log, 
transformed  into  a  pestle,  rapidly  descends  upon 
a  quantity  of  Indian  corn  placed  on  a  block, 
which  serves  as  a  food  well  known  as  hominy. 
What  true  happiness  reigns  in  this  family  circle. 
Here  we  find  this  little  band,  with  scarcely  the 
conveniences  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  a  cheerless 
wilderness — thankful,  calm,  and  resigned  to  their 
lot — thankful,  because  they  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  demon  persecution;  calm,  because  of  the 
soothing  principles  of  their  religion,  and  con- 
tented, because  of  their  unshaken  trust  in  the 
mercy  and  power  of  God. 

Pen  cannot  describe, ,  or  language  convey,  the 
intense  sufferings  to  which  our  settlers  were  sub- 
jected during  the  first  few  years  of  their  cam- 
paign. Famine  stared  ominously  at  them,  but 
she  was  soon  forced  to  withdraw  her  grim  visage. 
Instances  are  recorded  where  food  was  unexpect- 
edly placed  in  their  reach,  in  a  manner  they  lit- 
tle expected.  One  of  their  number  relates  that 
"  wild  pidgeons  came  in  such  great  numbers  that 
the  air  was  sometimes  darkened  by  their  flight ; 
and  flying  low,  they  were  knocked  down  in  great 
quantities  by  those  who  had  no  other  means  to 
take  them  :  whereby  they  supplied  themselves, 
and  salted  them  both  for  bread  and  meat."  From 
the  same  account  we  learn  that  "  the  Indians 
were  remarkably  kind,  and  very  assistant  to 
them,  frequently  supplying  them  with  such  pro- 
visions as  they  could  spare."  Another  primitive 
Friend  mentions,  that,  when  mowingin  the  mea- 
dow, a  young  deer  attracted  by  the  operation, 
drew  near,  and  after  gazing  a  few  minutes^  re- 
treated. On  following  the  animal,  it  ran  against 
a  tree,  upon  which  he  seized,  and  bore  it  home, 
and  to  use  his  own  words,  "  it  proved  very  ac- 
ceptable to  his  family." 

As  the  number  of  settlers  increased,  their  ca- 
bins could  no  longer  accommodate  their  religious 
meetings,  and  they  then  constructed  buildings 
especially  for  that  purpose,  many  of  which  still 
remain.  They  are  rough  and  substantial,  em- 
blematical of  the  age  in  which  they  were  built. 
Large,  uncouth,  hipped  roofs  rest  upon  rough 
stone  walls,  and  from  the  latter  project  the  ven- 
erable pent  eaves ;  the  doors  are  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  secured  by  a  huge  iron  latch ;  the 
shutters  made  in  the  plainest  style,  rough  and 
unpainted  ;  and  sashes  small,  and  often  made  of 
load.  A  short  distance  from  the  door  stands 
the  old  horse  block,  an  important  article  during 
the  times  we  are  speaking  of,  as  carriages  were 
then  unknown.  How  we  would  smile  to  see  a 
couple  mounted  on  an  old  plodding  horse,  the 
man  before,  and  the  woman  holding  on  behind, 
riding  slowly  up  and  dismount  at  this  block  ! — 
Large  and  venerable  trees  shade  this  equally  ven- 
erable place.  Let  us  glance  at  the  interior  of 
one  of  these  buildings.    The  floor  is  made  of 
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oak  plank,  rough  and  uneven ;  the  benches 
stained  and  warped  with  age,  having  such 
straight,  awkward  backs,  that  the  present  gene- 
ration cannot  sit  as  motionless  and  easy,  as  those 
whose  iron  hands  constructed  them.  The  gal- 
leries are  low,  and  extend  along  the  whole  width 
of  the  house.  Having  spoken  of  the  meeting 
houses  and  their  congregations,  let  us  not  forget 
those  upon  whom  the  gospel  rested  as  ministers. 

Why  should  the  memory  and  character  of  such 
worthies  as  Thomas  Chalkley,  Cadwallader  Evans, 
Cuthbert  Hayhurst,  Roger  Longworth,  Caleb 
Pusey,  and  Thomas  Lloyd,  be  forever  hid  by  the 
pall  of  oblivion  ?  Though  no  monuments  are 
reared  over  their  graves,  though  they  humbly 
ministered  to  a  humble  flock,  though  they  had 
not  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education,  yet 
they  were  men  of  sterling  worth,  of  the  purest 
principles,  and  the  loftiest  integrity.  They  also 
visited  their  brethren  in  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  other  places  equally  remote ;  and  we 
must  recollect  that  these  journeys  consumed 
much  time,  and  were  often  attended  with  great 
suffering  and  privation. 

Providence,  as  if  in  reward  for  the  arduous 
duties  that  these  hardy  pioneers  performed,  fa- 
vored many  of  them  to  reach  a  good  old  age  ; 
and  they  looked  back  with  the  deepest  satisfac- 
tion to  their  past  and  eventful  career.  They 
bore  patiently  the  "  burthen  and  heat  of  the 
day,"  they  nobly  acted  the  part  assigned  them, 
they  fulfilled  their  destiny.  They  found  the 
country  a  howling  wilderness,  and  dying,  left  it 
blooming  with  prosperity.  From  them  sprang  a 
race  which  produced  a  Benjamin  West,  a  John 
Bartram,  and  an  Humphrey  Marshall.  The  his- 
torical student,  in  glancing  over  their  annals, 
will  find  no  mention  of  warfare,  of  Indian  rav- 
ages, or  burning  settlements.  By  fully  adhering 
to  that  distinguishing  principle  of  their  reli- 
gion— peace — they  were  saved  these  direful  visi- 
tations. Thus  they  quietly  lived,  thus  they  qui- 
etly passed  away. 

We  have  now  traced  them  from  the  spreading 
tree  to  the  rude  log  cabin  ;  we  have  seen  them 
in  their  religious  meetings,  and  at  their  "useful 
toil  and  homely  joys,"  and  we  have  also  spoken 
of  their  passing  to  that  place  of  sweet  and  deep 
repose— the  grave.  And  the  muse  of  history  is 
not  faithful  to  her  sacred  purposes,  if  she  smiles 
lightly  upon  t,he  humble  Quaker  Settlers  of  Penn- 
svlvania, 

V 

Bofore  closing  this  article,  allow  us  again  to 
turn  to  the  memory  of  William  Penn,  to  whose 
salutary  effort*  and  inflUencCj  this  State  owes  her 
prosperity.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  him  in  the 
language  of  the  poet,  that 

"  Studious  of  peace  lie  hated  strife, 
Meek  virtues  filled  his  breast  — 
His  coat  of  arms,  a  spotless  life, 
An  honest  heart,  his  crest." 

Philada.  Reyisicr. 
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FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  1,  1854. 

After  the  matter  for  the  present  number  was 
nearly  all  prepared,  the  British  Friend  for  the 
Sixth  month,  was  received  at  this  office.  It  eon- 
tains  a  notice  much  in  detail,  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  at  London;  from  which 
a  few  extracts  will  appear  in  our  journal  this 
week. 

In  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  on 
Third  day,  Fifth  month  23d,  James  Backhouse 
gave  an  interesting  detail  of  his  religious  visit,  in 
conjunction  with  Lindley  M.  Hoag,  in  Norway. 
They  were  banded  together  in  much  unity,  and 
found  a  wide  and  open  door  for  the  reception  of 
the  gospel  message  with  which  they  were  intrust- 
ed. They  made  use  of  the  opportunities  which 
protracted  daylight  in  the  summer  time  in  that 
country  afforded,  to  hold  meetings  in  the  open  air, 
which  were  largely  attended  by  the  people  after 
their  day's  labor  was  over,  and  in  the  216  meet- 
ings they  had  been  at,  extending  to  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  attention  and  interest  continued 
throughout.  In  some  of  the  out-of-the-way-places, 
in  which  little  human  probability  of  service  ap- 
peared, they  also  found  inquiring  minds,  and  had 
much  comfort  in  yielding  to  the  attraction  felt, 
more  particularly  by  one  of  them,  in  those  direc- 
tions. 

In  the  couse  of  reading  the  minutes  of  the  Morn- 
ing Meeting,  the  minds  of  Friends  were  much  af- 
fected with  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
visit  of  our  late  dear  friend,  William  Forster,  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  his  lamented 
decease  in  that  land.  After  having  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  Yearly  Meeting  last  year,  as  one  of  the 
deputation  to  present  the  address  on  slavery  to 
the  American  President,  and  to  the  governors  of 
the  different  States  of  the  Union,  he  had  become 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  duty  to  pay  a  religious 
visit,  in  his  capacity  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
to  different  portions  of  the  American  continent,  the 
British  dominions  of  Nova  Scotia,  parts  of  New 
York,  Carolina,  &c;  and  on  informing  Friends  of 
his  Monthly  Meeting,  had  their  eeitiucate  of  uni- 
ty ;  and  subsequently,  that  of  the  Morning  Meet- 
ing. The  record  of  the  return  to  the  latter  meet- 
ing, of  its  certificate  of  the  8th  month  last,  intro- 
duced the  meeting  into  tender  feeling  in  consid- 
eration of  the  loss  occasioned  by  his  death  to  the 
church,  and  in  the  other  relations  of  life.  Ex- 
pression was  appropriately  and  weightily  given 
in  relation  to  the  subject,  and  within  those  chaste 
limits  which  left  a  good  savor. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  convened  on  Fourth  day, 
the  24th  of  5th  month,  when  about  the  usual 
number  were  present. 
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At  the  first  sitting  the  clerk  informed  them,  that 
he  had  in  his  possession,  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
meeting,  which  was  referred  for  inspection  to 
their  friends,  who  were  requested  to  report  their 
judgment  whether  it  should  be  read.  This  com- 
mittee reported  in  the  afternoon  that  they  thought 
the  letter  ought  not  to  be  accepted  by  the  meet- 
ing. The  letter  in  question  came  from  those  who 
have  assumed  the  title  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Anti-Slavery  Friends  in  Indiana.  Two  of  this  com- 
mittee consisted  of  a  part  of  the  deputation  that 
visited  Friends  in  Indiana  eight  years  ago,  to  la- 
bor for  the  restojation  of  harmony  there.  It  was 
concluded  that  the  letter  should  be  returned  to 
the  writer  through  the  clerk •  the  committee,  also, 
to  whose  consideration  it  had  been  referred,  were 
encouraged  to  communicate  with  them  in  a  con- 
ciliatory and  sympathizing  manner,  stating  the 
reasons  which  had  operated  to  prevent  the  recep- 
tion of  their  letter  by  the  Yearly  Meeting.  ' 

On  the  26th,  Edward  Backhouse,  junr.,  request- 
ed that  a  Friend  from  Stavanger  might  be  permit- 
ted to  be  present  at  our  deliberations.  The  re- 
quest was  at  once  acceded  to,  the  individual  in 
question  being  a  member  of  the  Two  Months 
Meeting  of  that  place,  and  frequently  serviceable 
as  interpreter  to  Friends  travelling  in  the  minis- 
try ;  his  name  is  Abjorn  Kloster. 

On  the  29th,  "  A  minute  from  the  committee 
on  epistles  was  read,  intimating  that  there  was 
now  a  bill  before  the  House  of  Commons,  having 
for  its  object  the  total  abolition  of  church-rates  ; 
and  it  was  suggested  for  consideration,  whether 
this  meeting  ought  not  to  petition  Parliament  with 
the  same  view.  With  but  little  difference  of 
opinion,  the  propriety  of  doing  so  was  recognized, 
and  a  committee  named  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a 
petition  to  be  brought  into  another  sitting,  and 
to  be  generally  signed  by  Friends  now  attending 
the  meeting. 

On  the  31st,  the  draft  of  the  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment was  read,  and  adopted.  It  was  to  be  ready 
for  Friends  appending  their  names  and  addresses 
to-morrow  morning — a  hope  being  expressed  that 
this  might  be  done  generally,  as  likely  to  give 
more  weight  to  the  petition.  The  presentation 
was  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings. 

The  meeting  closed  on  Fifth  day,  1st  of  6th 
month. 


The  article,  composed  from  a  speech  in  Con- 
gress by  a  member  from  Rhode  Island,  contains 
some  facts  deserving  of  serious  consideration. 

From  whatever  point  the  institution  of  negro 
slavery  is  viewed,  we  find  it  written,  like  Ezekiel's 
roll,  with  lamentation  and  mourning  and  wo. 
However  its  rugged  features  may  be  softened,  in 


particular  instances,  by  the  kindness  and  humanity 
of  the  master,  and  the  admission  is  freely  made 
that  instances  of  that  kind  are  frequently  found, 
slavery  unavoidably  retards  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation wherever  it  is  tolerated.  Though  the  basis 
which  supports  it  is  an  imaginary  interest  in  the 
possession  of  the  victims  of  this  unrighteous  sys- 
tem, it  has  been  found  whenever  the  subject  has 
been  soberly  investigated,  that  slaveholding  is 
actually  productive  of  poverty,  not  of  wealth.  It 
is  admitted  that  a  few  individuals  may  derive  a 
temporary  profit  from  the  unrequited  toil  of  their 
bondmen ;  and  we  also  know  that  a  few  individu- 
als may  become  suddenly  rich  by  dealing  in  lot- 
tery tickets  ;  and  a  few  may  accumulate  estates 
by  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors. Yet  the  community,  where  these  things 
are  indulged,  is  impoverished  by  them. 

Among  a  Christian  people  the  question  of  slave- 
ry certainly  ought  to  be  regarded  primarily  as 
one  of  religion  and  morals.  No  consideration  of 
interest,  either  to  individuals  or  to  the  community, 
can  ever  countervail  the  injury  to  morals  which 
must  inevitably  arise  from  a  system  so  radically 
unjust.  Yet  even  as  a  question  of  political  eco- 
nomy, it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  our  legislators  to 
discourage  and  suppress  a  system  which  is  de- 
structive to  the  interests  of  much  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  community.  The  legislator  who  lends 
the  influence  of  his  authority  to  the  introduction 
of  slavery  into  regions  previously  free,  is  not  only 
doing  violence  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  equity, 
but  is  also  betraying  a  trust  reposed  in  him  for  the 
public  good.  Just  legislation  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  many,  not  the  special  in- 
terests of  a  few. 

Often  as  the  wasteful  character  of  slave-labor 
has  been  exposed,  there  are  probably  very  few 
who  have  computed  the  amount  which  the  sys- 
tem actually  costs  the  people  of  slaveholding 
States.  The  cause  why  the  supporters  of  Slavery 
labor  so  strenuously  to  extend  their  "patriarchal 
institution  "  into  the  opening  regions  of  the  west, 
is  probably  not  generally  understood.  If  traced  to 
its  source,  it  will  no  doubt  be  found  to  originate  in 
the  nature  and  effect  of  slave  cultivation.  The  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil,  resulting  from  such  cultiva- 
tion, creates  a  constant  demand  for  new  and  vir- 
gin lands,  to  undergo  a  like  depleting  process,  and 
to  enhance  the  apparent  wealth  of  the  present 
generation  at  the  expense  of  the  following  ones. 

According  to  the  estimate  in  the  article  alluded 
to,  the  improved  lands  in  Virginia  are  worth  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars, 
while  those  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
about  equal  in  extent,  are  worth  five  hundred  and 
twenty  eight  millions,  leaving  a  difference  of 
three  hundred  and  eleven  millions  and  a  half  in 
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favor  of  the  free  States.  If  this  is  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  sums  for  which  the  farms  might  be 
sold,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  approximation  to 
the  value  of  these  lands,  when  retained  and  oc- 
cupied by  their  owners.  Now,  estimating  these 
farms  as  a  capital  producing  only  three  per  cent 
per  annum,  we  should  have  a  difference  of 
$9,345,000,  between  the  products  of  the  free  and 
the  slave  State.  This,  Vithout  looking  further 
would  appear  to  be  the  sum  annually  paid  by  the 
farmers  in  Virginia  to  support  their  cherished  in- 
stitution. 

Professor  Dew,  of  William  and  Mary  College, 
in  his  ingenious  and  elaborate  defence  of  slavery, 
written  about  twenty  years  ago,  estimates  the 
number  of  slaves  annually  sold  out  of  Virginia  at 
six  thousand.  This  efflux  is  coolly  spoken  of  as 
salutary  to  the  State,  and  "  an  abundant  source  of 
wealth."  He  does  not  stop  to  compute  how  many 
parents  are  yearly  agonized  by  this  exportation  of 
their  children.  But  overlooking  the  moral  aspects 
of  the  case,  we  may  observe,  how  small  a  coun- 
terpoise is  offered  by  this  abundant  source  of 
wealth  to  the  expense  of  the  system.  Supposing 
each  of  these  six  thousand  slaves  to  produce 
$400  in  the  market,  the  whole  annual  product  of 
this  "source  of  wealth"  would  be  $2,400,000,  or 
a  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  product  of  Virginia  farms,  and  those  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

Without  investigating  the  subject  any  further,  or 
looking  for  facts,  beyond  those  exhibited  in  the 
summary  of  the  speech  before  us,  we  have  ample 
evidence  that  the  system  of  slavery  is  no  less 
inconsistent  with  sound  policy,  than  with  moral 
justice  and  republican  institutions. 


LAND  VALUATIONS. 
Comparative  cash  value  of  land  per  acre. 
In  all  the  free  States,  $19  26  4-16 

In  all  the  slave  States,  5  88  4-16 


Died,— On  the  4th  of  the  5th  month  last,  Wil- 
liam Cox,  aged  nearly  33  years,  a  member  of 
Hopewell  Monthly  Meeting,  Henry  county,  In- 
diana, leaving  a  wife  and  several  children  to  la- 
ment their  loss. 

 On  the  12th  ult.,  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, at  the  residence  of  her  father,  Aaron  Cox, 
near  Salem,  Indiana,  in  the  22d  year  of  her  age, 
Miriam  Cox,  jr.,  a  member  of  Blue  River  Monthly 
Meeting. 


THE  REPUBLIC — CURIOUS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES- 

In  the  course  of  a  speech  recently  made  in 
Oongw  as  by  Thomas  Davis,  of  Rhode  Island,  he 
submitted  quite  a  collection  of  facts  and  figures 
compiled  with  great  care  from  the  census  of 
1850  and  other  sources.  Some  of  them  will' be 
found  interesting  for  present  use  as  well  as  for 
future  reference,  and  we  therefore  proceed  to 
copy  and  condense : 


Making  balance  in  favor  of  free 

States,  $13  89 

Or  as  nineteen  to  six — more  than  three  times. 
Comparative  cash  value  of  land  per  acre  in  the 
Old  free  States. — Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connec- 
ticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
$26  45  per  acre. 

Old  Slave  States. — Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  $6  43  per  acre. 
Virginia  compared  with  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey. 

Virginia  has  in  improved  lands  10,333,3335 
acres,  worth  $216,500,000 

Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  to- 
gether, 10,333,3335  the  same, 
but  worth  528,000,000 
Total  cash  value  of  land  in  farms. 

In  all  the  free  States,  is  $2,147,250,000 

In  all  the  slave  States,  1,118,500,000 


Excess  in  favor  of  free  States,  $1,028,750,000 
Above  $1,000,000,000,  or  as  twenty-one  to 
eleven. 

The  difference  in  the  old  free  States  and  old 
slave  States  is  still  greater,  being  as  twenty-nine 
to  eleven,  (nearly.) 

Thus  the  excess  of  land,  in  favor  of  all  the 
slave  States,  is  as  nineteen  to  eleven  against  the 
free  States.  But  the  value  as  only  eleven  to 
twenty-one. 

LAND. 

According  to  Mr.  D.  the  value  of  land  in  the 
free  States  is  three  times  greater  than  in  the 
slave  States — in  other  words,  the  cash  value  of 
farms  in  the  whole  free  States  is  above  $1,000,- 
000,000  greater  than  in  the  slave  States.  That 
the  value  of  all  the  land  in  the  slave  States  is 
estimated  at  $1,118,500,000  while  that  of  the 
free  States  is  $2,147,250,000. 

POPULATION. 

Population  in  all  the  free  States,  13,435,020 
Free,  6,465,253 
Slaves,  3,204,347 


Population  in  all  the  slave  States  9,669,600 

23,101,620 

As  nineteen  to  thirteen  of  the  whole.  The  free 
people  of  the  North  to  those  of  the  South  as 
nineteen  to  nine.  The  free  people  of  the  South 
to  the  slaves  as  two  to  one. 

Old  States. 

Population  in  the  old  free  States  8,627,629 
Free,  2,967,558 
Slaves,  1,624,087 
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Population  in  the  old  slave  States  4,591,645;  or 
as  nineteen  to  ten  of  the  whole  :  or  as  nineteen 
to  six  and  a  half  of  the  free. 
In  1790  the  population,  free  and  slave,  of  the 
present  old  slave  States,  was  1,848,504 
Old  free  States,  was  1,968,454 


Difference  in  favor  of  free  States  119,950 
Difference  now  is  4,035,984 
In  sixty  years  the  population  increased  in  the 
old  Free  States  four  and  one-third  times;  in  the 
old  slave  States,  two  and  one-half  time*,  or  as 
nineteen  to  eleven. 

Density  of  Population. 

In  the  free  States,  20.88  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile.  In  the  slave  States,  including 
slaves,  11.45  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
Excluding  slaves,  7.64  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  Excess  of  white  inhabitants  in  the  free 
States,  13.24  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

In  the  old  free  States  53  inhabitants  to  the. 
square  mile.  In  the  old  slave  States  23  inhabi- 
tants to  the  square  mile.  Free  people  in  the 
old  slave  States,  14.8  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  Excess  of  free  population  in  old  free 
States,  38.2  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

The  immigrant  population  of  the  States  is  as 
follows  :— Of  Irish  to  the  free  States,  eight  to 
one  ;  English,  ten  to  one ;  Germans,  three  and  a 
half  to  one;  average  of  all,  six  to  one;  or  of 
the  2,211,000  immigrants  of  1850,  but  310,000 
are  in  the  slave  States. 

Summary  of  Population. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  free  States  have  a 
population  exceeding  the  slave  States  by  3,765,- 
420,  that  the  number  of  free  people  of  the  slave 
States  are  to  those  of  the  free  states  as  nine  to 
nineteen ;  or,  in  the  old  Sates,  as  six  and  a  half 
to  nineteen.  That,  in  1790,  the  difference  in 
population  in  the  old  free  and  old  slave  States, 
but  a  little  exceeded  100,000  in  favor  of  the 
free  States.  But,  in  sixty  years,  the  difference 
has  increased  to  over  4,000,000  ;  or,  that  while 
the  population  of  the  old  free  States  has  increased 
itself  four  and  one  third  times,  that  of  the  old 
slave  States  has  only  increased  two  and  a  half 
times.  That,  in  1790,  the  free  population  of 
Virginia  exceeded  that  of  Massachusetts  by 
68,861,  but  that,  in  1850,  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, with  one-eighth  the  extent  of  territory 
exceeded  Virginia  in  population  by  45,366. 
That  in  1800,  the  State  of  Ohio  had  45,365  in- 
habitants, while  Virginia  possessed  a  free  popu- 
lation of  514,280,  and  over  365,000  slaves/  In 
1850,  Ohio  had  1,980,329  inhabitants,  while 
the  free  population  of  Virginia  had  only  in- 
creased to  894,800,  and  her  slaves  to  526,861; 
so  that  while  Virginia,  the  oldest  and  proudest 
State  in  the  Union,  had  gained  380,520  free- 
men, Ohio,  with  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  as 
much  territory,  struggling  against  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  new  country,  and  the  unhealthi- 


ness  of  climate  attendant  upon  it,  had  actually 
gained  1,934,964,  or  1,554,444  more  than  Vir- 
ginia. 


DECLARATION  OF  WAR. 

I  have  said,  a  declaration  of  war  stands  alone. 
There  is  one  act  which  approaches  it,  and  which 
indeed  is  the  very  precedent  on  which  it  is  foun- 
ded. I  refer  to  the  signing  of  a  death-warrant 
by  a  chief  magistrate.  In  this  case,  how  anx- 
ious is  society  that  the  guilty  only  should  suffer ! 
The  offender  is  first  tried  by  his  peers,  and  al- 
lowed the  benefit  of  skilful  counsel.  The  laws 
are  expounded,  and  the  evidence  weighed,  by 
learned  and  upright  judges  ;  and  when,  after 
these  protections  of  innocence,  the  unhappy  man 
is  allowed  to  appeal  for  mercy  to  the  highest  au- 
thority of  the  State,  and  to  enforce  his  own  cry 
by  solicitations  of  friends  and  the  people  ;  and 
when  all  means  of  averting  his  doom  fail,  reli- 
gion, through  her  ministers,  enters  his  cell,  to 
do  what  yet  can  be  done  for  human  nature  in  its 
most  fallen,  miserable  state.  Society  does  not 
cast  from  its  bosom  its  most  unworthy  member 
without  reluctance,  without  grief,  without  fear 
of  doing  wrong,  without  care  for  his  happiness. 
But  wars,  by  which  thousands  of  the  unoffending 
and  worthiest  perish,  are  continually  proclaimed 
by  rulers  in  madness,  through  ambition,  through 
infernal  policy,  from  motives  which  rank  them 
with  the  captains  of  pirate-ships,  or  leaders  of 
banditti. 

It  is  time  that  the  right  of  war  should  not 
shield  governments  from  the  infamy  due  to  hos- 
tilities to  which  selfish,  wicked  persons  give 
birth.  Let  rulers  learn,  that  for  this  right,  they 
are  held  to  a  fearful  responsibility.  Let  the 
Christian  give  articulate  voice  to  the  blood  that 
cries  from  the  earth  against  rulers  by  whom  it 
has  been  cruelly  shed.  Let  no  soft  terms  be 
used.  On  this  subject  a  new  moral  sense  and  a 
new  language  are  needed  throughout  the  civi- 
lized and  Christian  world ;  and  just  in  proportion 
as  the  truth  shall  find  a  tone,  war  will  cease. 

But  the  right  of  war,  which  is  said  to  belong 
to  sovereignty,  not  only  keeps  out  of  sight  the 
enormous  guilt  of  rulers  in  almost  all  national 
conflicts  ;  it  also  hides  or  extenuates  the  frequent 
guilt  of  subjects  in  taking  part  in  the  hostilities 
which  their  rulers  declare.  In  this  way,  much 
of  the  prevalent  insensibility  to  the  evils  of  war 
is  induced,  and  perhaps  on  no  point  is  light  more 
needed.  The  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  armies  im- 
press us  little,  because  we  look  on  them  as  doing 
a  work  of  duty.  The  subject  or  citizen,  as  we 
think,  is  bound  to  obey  his  rulers.  In  his  worst 
deeds  as  a  soldier  he  is  discharging  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  State;  and* thus  murder  and  pillage, 
covered  with  a  cloak  of  duty,  excite  no  deep, 
unaffected  reprobation  and  horror. 

I  know  it  will  be  asked,  "  Is  not  the  citizen 
bound  to  fight  at  the  call  of  the  government  ? — 
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Does  not  his  commission  absolve  him  from  the 
charge  of  murder,  or  enormous  crime  ?  Is  not 
obedience  to  the  sovereign  power  the  very  foun- 
dation on  which  society  rests  ?"  I  answer,  has 
the  duty  of  obeying  government  no  bounds  ? — 
Is  the  human  sovereign  a  God  ?  _Is  his  sove- 
reignty absolute  ?  If  he  command  you  to  slay 
a  parent,  must  you  obey  ?  If  he  forbid  you  to 
worship  God,  must  you  obey  ?  Have  you  no 
right  to  judge  his  acts  ?  Have  you  no  self-dis- 
cretion ?  Is  there  no  unchangeable  right  which 
the  ruler  cannot  touch  ?  Is  there  no  higher 
standard  than  human  law  ?  These  questions  an- 
swer themselves.  A  declaration  of  war  cannot 
sanction  wrong,  or  turn  murder  into  a  virtuous 
deed.  Undoubtedly,  as  a  general  rule,  the  citi- 
zen is  bound  to  obey  the  authorities  under  which 
he  lives.  No  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
mere  expediency  of  measures  will  warrant  oppo- 
sition. Even  in  cases  of  doubtful  right,  he  may 
submit  his  judgment  to  the  law.  But  when 
called  to  do  what  his  conscience  clearly  pronoun- 
ces wrong,  he  must  not  waver.  No  outward  law 
is  so  sacred  as  the  voice  of  God  in  his  own  breast. 
He  cannot  devolve  on  rulers  an  act  so  solemn 
as  the  destruction  of  fellow-beings  convicted  of 
no  offence.  For  no  act  will  more  solemn  inqui- 
sition be  made  at  the  bar  of  God. 

The  presumption  is  always  against  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  war.  This  we  learn  from  the 
spirit  of  all  rulers  and  all  nations  towards  foreign 
states.  It  is  partial,  unjust.  Individuals  may 
be  disinterested ;  but  nations  have  no  feeling  of 
the  tie  of  brotherhood  to  their  race.  A  base  sel- 
fishness is  the  principle  on  which  the  affairs  of 
nations  are  commonly  conducted.  A  statesman 
is  expected  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness 
and  wants  of  other  countries.  How  loose  a  mo- 
rality governs  the  intercourse  of  states  ?  What 
falsehoods  and  intrigues  are  licensed  by  diplo- 
macy ?  What  nation  regards  another  with  true 
friendship  ?  What  nation  makes  sacrifices  to 
another's  good?  What  nation  is  as  anxious  to 
perform  its  duties,  as  to  assert  its  rights  ?  What 
nation  chooses  to  suffer  wrong,  rather  than  to  in- 
flict it  ?  What  nation  lays  down  the  everlasting 
law  of  right,  casts  itself  fearlessly  on  its  princi- 
ples, and  chooses  to  be  poor,  or  to  perish  rather 
than  to  do  wrong?  Can  communities  so  selfish,  so 
unfriendly,  so  unprincipled,  so  unjust,  be  expec- 
ted to  wage  righteous  wars  1  Especially  if  with 
this  selfishness  are  joined  national  prejudices, 
antipathies,  and  exasperated  passions,  what  else 
can  be  expected  in  the  public  policy  but  inhu- 
manity and  crime  ?  An  individual,  we  know, 
cannot  be  entrusted  in  his  own  cause,  to  mea- 
sure his  own  claims,  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs ; 
and  the  civil  magistrate,  an  impartial  umpire, 
lias  been  .substituted  as  the  only  means  of  jus- 
tice. 15ut  nations  are  even  more  unfit  than  in- 
dividuals to  judge  in  their  own  cause;  more 
prone  to  push  their  rights  to  excess,  and  to  tram- 
ple on  the  rights  of  others  j  because  nations  arc 


crowds,  and  crowds  are  unawed  by  opinion,  and 
more  easily  inflamed  by  sympathy  into  madness. 
Is  there  not  then  always  a  presumption  against 
the  justice  of  war? 

This  presumption  is  increased,  when  we  con- 
sider the  false  notions  of  patriotism  and  honor 
which  prevail  in  nations.  Men  think  it  a  virtu- 
ous patriotism  to  throw  a  mantle,  as  they  call  it, 
over  their  country's  infirmities,  to  wink  at  her 
errors,  to  assert  her  most  doubtful  rights,  to  look 
jealously  and  angrily  at  the  prosperity  of  rival 
states  ;  and  they  place  her  honor  not  in  unfalter- 
ing adherence  to  the  right,  but  in  a  fiery  spirit, 
in  quick  resentment,  in  martial  courage,  and  es- 
pecially in  victory.  Can  a  good  man  hold  him- 
self bound  to  engage  in  war  at  the  dictate  of  such 
a  state  ? 

Unhappily,  public  men,  under  all  governments, 
are,  of  all  moral  guides,  the  most  unsafe,  the  last 
for  a  Christian  to  follow.  Public  life  is  thought 
to  absolve  men  from  the  strict  obligations  of 
justice.  To  wrong  an  adverse  party,  or  another 
country,  is  not  reprobated,  as  are  wrongs  in  pri- 
vate life.  Thus  duty  is  dethroned  ;  thus  the  ma- 
jesty of  virtue  is  insulted  in  the  administration 
of  nations.  Public  men  are  expected  to  think 
more  of  their  own  elevation  than  of  their  coun- 
try. Public  bodies  wafit  conscience.  Men  act- 
ing in  masses,  shift  off  responsibility  on  one 
another.  Multitudes  never  blush.  If  these 
things  be  true,  then  I  maintain  that  the  Chris- 
tian has  not  a  right  to  take  part  in  war  blindly, 
confidingly,  at  the  call  of  his  rulers.  To  shed 
the  blood  of  fellow-creatures,  is  too  solemn  a 
work  to  be  engaged  in  lightly.  Let  him  not 
meet  on  the  field  his  brother  man,  his  brother 
Christian,  in  a  cause  on  which  Heaven  frowns. 
Let  bim  bear  witness  against  unholy  wars,  as  his 
country's  greatest  crimes.  If  called  to  take  part 
in  them,  let  him  deliberately  refuse.  If  martial 
lawseizeon  him,  let  him  submit.  If  hurried  to 
prison,  let  him  submit.  If  brought  thence  to 
be  shot,  let  him  submit.  There  must  be  mar- 
tyrs to  peace  as  truly  as  to  other  principles  of 
our  religion.  The  first  Christians  chose  to  die, 
rather  than  to  obey  the  laws  of-  the  state  which 
commanded  them  to  renounce  their  Lord. — 
"  Death  rather  than  crime  !" — such  is  the  good 
man's  watch-word ;  such  the  Christian's  vow. 
Let  him  be  faithful  unto  death. 

Undoubtedly  it  will  be  objected,  that  if  one 
law  of  the  state  may  in  any  way  be  resisted, 
then  all  may  be,  and  so  government  must  fall. 
This  is  precisely  the  argument  on  which  the  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience  to  the  worst  tyrannies 
rests.  The  absolutist  says,  "  if  one  government 
may  be  overturned,  none  can  stand.  Your  right 
of  revolution  is  nothing  but  the  right  of  anarchy, 
of  universal  misrule."  The  reply  is  in  both  in- 
stances the  same.  Extreme  cases  speak  for  them- 
selves. We  must  put  confidence  in  the  common 
sense  of  men,  and  suppose  them  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  reasonable  laws,  and  those 
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which  require  them  to  commit  manifest  crimes. 
The  objection  that  we  are  considering,  rests  on 
the  supposition  that  a  declaration  of  war  is  a 
common  act  of  legislation,  bearing  no  strong 
marks  of  distinction  from  other  laws,  and  conse- 
quently to  be  obeyed  as  implicitly.  But  it  is 
broadly  distinguished.  A  declaration  of  war 
sends  us  forth  to  destroy  our  fellow  creatures ; 
to  carry  fire,  sword,  famine,  bereavement,  want 
and  woe,  into  the  fields  and  habitations  of  our 
brethren ;  whilst  Christianity,  conscience,  and 
all  the  pure  affections  of  our  nature,  call  us  to 
love  our  brethren,  and  to  die,  if  need  be,  for 
their  good.  And  from  whence  comes  this  decla- 
ration of  war 't  From  men  who  would  die  rather 
than  engage  in  unjust  or  unnecessary  conflict? 
Too  probably,  from  men  to  whom  Christianity  is 
a  name ;  whose  highest  law  is  honor ;  who  are 
used  to  avenge  their  private  wrongs,  and  defend 
their  reputations  by  shedding  blood  ;  and  who, 
in  public  as  in  private  life,  defy  the  laws  of  God. 
Whoever,  at  such  men's  dictation,  engages  in 
war  without  solemnly  consulting  conscience,  and 
inquiring  into  the  justice  of  the  cause,  contracts 
great  guilt  ;  nor  can  "the  right  of  war,"  which 
such  men  claim  as  rulers,  absolve  him  from  the 
woes  and  crimes  of  the  conflict  in  which  he 
shares. — Dr.  Ghanning. 


OIL  UPON  THE  WAVES. 

Benjamin  Franklin — printer,  ambassador, 
electrician,  kite-flyer,  republican,  and  philosopher 
in  general — made  some  curious  experiments  on 
this  subject;  but  it  will  be  easy  to  collect  nu- 
merous observations  bearing  on  the  matter  in 
other  quarters,  before  noticing  Franklin's  re- 
searches. 

Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  propounded  a 
bit  of  wisdom,  which  was  a  standing  joke  for 
many  centuries.  As  given  in  Philemon  Holland's 
translation,  it  runs  : — "All  seas  are  made  calme 
and  still  with  oyle ;  and  therefore  the  dyvers  un- 
der the  water  doe  spurt  and  sprinkle  it  abroad 
with  their  mouths,  because  it  dulceth  and  allay- 
eth  the  unpleasant  nature  thereof,  and  carrycth 
a  light  with  it."  But,  by  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, men  had  begun  to  believe  much  of  this 
statement,  if  not  the  whole.  It  became  known 
that  the  fishermen  of  Bermuda  were  wont  to 
pour  a  little  oil  on  the  water  of  the  sea,  to  fa- 
cilitate that  striking  of  a  fish  which  is  rendered 
difficult  when  ripples  disturb  the  clearness  of 
view.  It  became  known,  or  at  least  reported, 
that  the  fishermen  of  Lisbon,  when  about  to  re- 
turn into  the  Tagus,  and  when  the  Serf  on  the 
bar  was  more  than  usually  rough,  occasionally 
adopted  the  plan  of  emptying  a  bottle  or  two  of 
oil  into  the  sea ;  thereby  suppressing  the  break- 
ers sufficiently,  to  allow  a  boat  to  pass  in  safety. 
It  became  known  that  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  divers  (probably  sponge,  or  co- 
ral, or  pearl  fishers),  did  the  very  thing  which 


Pliny  had  d(  scribed,  not  for  the  sake  of  a  still- 
ness of  the  waves,  but  for  the  clearness  of  light 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  which  results 
from  that  stillness.  It  became  known  that  in 
the  harbor  of  Newport  in  Rhode  Island,  the  sea 
was  always  smooth  while  any  whaling  vessels 
were  in  it ;  whence  the  inference,  that  the  leak- 
age from  the  barrels  had  mixed  with  the  water 
which  was  from  time  to  time  pumped  up  from 
the  holds  of  the  ship ;  and  that  this  modicum  of 
oil,  spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  harbor, 
stilled  the  waves. 

Besides  these  general  reports — rumors,  which 
were  more  trustworthy  than  it  is  always  the  good 
fortune  of  rumors  to  be — there  were  many  facts 
mentioned  more  precisely  by  travellers,  and  nat- 
uralists, and  others.    Pennant  said,  that  "  seals 
eat  their  prey  beneath  the  water;  and,  in  case 
they  are  devouring  any  oily  fish,  the  place  is 
known  by  a  certain  smoothness  of  the  waters 
above  ;  a  fact  which  the  seal-fishers  are  very  glad 
to  store  up  among  their  items  of  knowledge." 
Sir  Gilford  Lawson,  who  served  long  in  the  ar- 
my at  Gibraltar,  ascertained  that  the  fishermen 
in  that  place  were  accustomed  to  pour  a  little  oil 
on  the  sea,  in  order  to  still  its  motion,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  see  the  oysters  lying  beneath; 
which  were  large  and  valuable,  and  were  fished 
up  with  more  facility  by  this  aid.    Sir  John 
Pringle — one  of  the  lights  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  the  last  century — found  that  the  herring-fish- 
ers on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  could,  at  a  distance, 
see  where  the  shoals  of  herrings  were,  by  the 
smoothness  of  the  water  over  them  ;  attributable 
as  he  believed,  to  the  oiliness  of  the  fish.  Count 
Bentick,  the  Dutch  Envoy  at  St.  James's  we  be- 
lieve, showed  Dr.  Franklin  a  letter  curiously  il- 
lustrative of  this  subject;  it  was  from  M.  Teu- 
guagel,  narrating  the  events  of  a  voyage  in  a 
Dutch  ship  in  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy, 
in  the  eastern  seas.    Near  the  islands  Paul  and 
Amsterdam,  the  ship   encountered    a  storm ; 
whereupon  the  captain,  for  greater  safety  in 
wearing  the  ship,  poured  some  oil  into  the  sea. 
M.  Teuguagel  was  upon  deck  at  the  time,  and 
he  states  that  the  plan  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  waves  from  breaking  over  the  vessel.  He 
adds,  "  As  the  captain  overturned  no  more  than 
a  small  quantity  at  a  time,  the  salvation  of  their 
ship  was  due  perhaps,  to  four  quarts  of  olive 
oil;"  and  he  very  naturally  thought  it  worthy  of 
inquiry  whether  other  vessels  might  not  be  aided 
in  a  similar  way  by  a  similarly  small  quantity  of 
olive  oil. 

Dr.  Franklin  took  up  this  subject  as  he  did 
many  others  of  a  useful  character,  and  in  the  best 
of  all  ways ; — by  actual  experiments.  In  the 
year  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  seven,  being 
at  sea  in  a  large  fleet  bound  for  Louisburg,  he 
observed  the  wakes  of  two  of  the  ships  to  be  re- 
markably smooth,  while  all  the  others  were  ruf- 
fled by  a  fresh-blowing  wind.  The  captain  on 
being  appealed  to  for  assignable  cause,  expressed 
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a  supposition  that  "  the  cooks  had  been  just 
emptying  their  greasy  water  through  the  scup- 
pers, which  had  greased  the  sides  of  those  two 
ships  a  little."  Franklin  at  first  thought  that 
this  must  be  a  mystification — a  tale  for  the  ma- 
rines ;  but  recollecting  Pliny's  statement,  he  re- 
solved, if  an  opportunity  should  offer,  to  try  the 
experiment  for  himself  in  ever  so  small  a  way. 
Some  years  afterwards,  being  at  Clapham,  he 
determined  to  make  an  oleaginous  experiment 
upon  a  large  pond.  On  a  windy  day,  when 
the  surface  of  the  pond  was  rough,  he  brought  a 
cruet  of  oil,  and  poured  a  little  into  the  pond ; 
his  first  experiment  was  not  very  successful,  for 
he  stood  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  pond,  and 
the  wind  blew  the  oil  back  again  upon  the  shore 
but,  upon  going  to  the  windward  side,  he  found 
that  even  a  single  tea-spoonful  of  oil  produced  an 
instant  calm  over  a  space  several  yards  square, 
and  that,  spreading  and  spreading  by  degrees, 
it  reached  the  leeward  side,  covering,  perhaps, 
half  an  acre  with  a  film  of  oil  of  exquisite  tenui- 
ty. Franklin  bore  the  character  of  a  truthful 
man ;  and  when  he  describes  this  experiment 
with  unmistakeable  clearness  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  we  must  not  reject  it  merely  be- 
cause it  is  marvellous.  He  declares  that  this 
spoonful  of  oil  made  half  an  acre  of  water  "  as 
smooth  as  a  looking-glass."  Ponds  are  not  yet 
banished  from  England,  nor  oil,  nor  cruets,  nor 
tea-spoons;  and  it  would  not  be  a  very  difficult 
matter  for  a  curiously  disposed  person  to  imitate 
this  experiment  for  himself. 

Franklin  repeated  the  experiment  soon  after 
at  Ormathwaite,  near  Leeds,  in  the  presence  of 
Smeaton  and  Jussop,  the  celebrated  engineers ; 
and  on  another  occasion  he  determined  to  try, 
somewhere  near  Portsmouth,  whether  he  could 
lessen  the  surf  on  a  lee  shore,  by  means  of  oil. 
He  selected  a  windy  day,  which  gave  the  char- 
acter of  a  lee  shore  to  the  point  between  Haslar 
Hospital  and  Gillkicker  point.  A  long  boat  was 
anchored  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
A  barge  plied  to  windward  of  the  long  boat,  as 
far  from  her  as  she  was  from  the  shore,  making 
trips  of  about  half  a  mile  each  ;  oil  being  contin- 
ually poured  from  her,  out  of  a  large  stone  bot- 
tle, through  a  hole  in  the  cork  about  as  large  as 
a  goose  quill.  A  party  of  observers  placed  them- 
selves on  the  shore,  in  a  position  to  note  if  any 
change  were  produced  in  the  surf  by  the  action 
of  the  oil.  Franklin  did  not  find  the  effect  upon 
the  surf  to  be  so  great  as  he  expected;  but  the 
persons  in  the  long-boat  could  observe  a  tract  of 
smooth  water  the  whole  length  of  the  distance 
on  which  the  oil  was  poured,  gradually  spreadiag 
in  breadth  towards  the  long-boat.  This  water 
was  smooth,  but  not  actually  level.  The  swell 
continued ;  but  the  surface  was  not  ruffled  by 
wrinkles  or  smaller  waves;  and  there  were  none 
of  the  waves  called  by  sailors  "white  caps'' 
(waves  whose  tops  turn  over  in  foam,)  although 
then  was  abundanoc  of  this  kind  of  wave  both 


to  windward  and  leeward  of  the  oily  space.  A 
wherry,  that  came  round  the  point  under  sail,  iu 
her  way  to  Portsmouth,  seemed  to  turn  into  that 
oily  track  by  choice,  and  to  use  it  from  end  to 
end  as  a  piece  of  turnpike  roa.d. 

It  was  not  likely  that  a  man  such  as  Franklin 
would  abstain  from  speculating  on  the  cause  of 
such  curious  results.  There  are  two  inquiries 
involved — Why  does  oil  spread  on  water?  and 
why,  when  so  spread,  does  it  still  the  wavy  sur- 
face ?  If  a  drop  of  oil  be  put  upon  a  polished 
marble  table,  or  on  a  looking  glass  placed  hori- 
zontally, it  remains  in  its  place  spreading  very 
little  ;  but  when  put  on  water,  it  spreads  instant- 
ly all  around,  becoming  so  thin  as  to  produce  the 
prismatic  colors  for  a  considerable  space ;  and 
beyond  the  region  of  these  colors,  to  present 
that  peculiar  blackness  which  optical  philoso- 
phers know  to  be  attributable  to  a  film  whose 
thickness  .is  to  be  estimated  by  millionths  rather 
than  thousandths  of  an  inch.  It  would  appear 
as  if  a  mutual  repulsion  took  place  between  the 
particles  of  oil  as  soon  as  it  touches  water ;  a  re- 
pulsion so  strong  as  to  act  on  other  bodies  swim- 
ming on  the  surface,  as  straws,  leaves,  chips,  &c, 
forcing  them  to  recede  every  way  from  the  drop 
as  from  a  centre,  leaving  a  large  clear  space. 

But  then,  even  if  we  can  explain  all  this  by 
means  of  repulsion,  how  happens  it  that  so  thin 
a  film  of  oil  can  still  the  waves?  When  air  is 
in  motion  over  water,  with  any  of  the  degrees  of 
velocity  between  a  gentle  breeze  and  a  perfect 
hurricane,  the  air  encounters  a  sort  of  friction  in 
passing  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  it 
rubs  up  the  water  into  wrinkles ;  these  wrinkles 
grow  and  grow  and  grow,  until  they  become  big 
waves.  Now  Franklin  supposed  that,  when  a 
film  of  oil  is  on  the  surface  of  water,  the  air  has 
nothing  to  catch  hold  of;  it  slips  over  the  oil,  as 
a  greasy  pig's  tail  would  slip  out  of  the  hands  of 
Hodge  at  the  fair  :  it  cannot  wrinkle  the  oil,  and 
it  cannot  wrinkle  the  water  beneath  the  oil. 
True,  there  are  slower  and  larger  heavings,  es- 
pecially in  deep  water;  but  there  are  not  the  lit- 
tle crumplings  and  ripplings  which  surfaces  of 
water  usually  exhibit.  There  are  two  phases 
or  stages  in  this  process.  If  oil  be  poured  upon 
water  already  in  a  state  of  wavy  undulation,  it 
will  not  stop  the  deep,  full  wave :  it  will  only 
kill  the  little  undulations  with  which  these 
greater  waves  are  embroidered.  If  the  oil  be 
poured  upon  the  weather  side  of  water  only  just 
beginning  to  be  affected  by  wind,  it  may,  says 
Franklin,  stifle  the  waves  at  their  birth  :  by  pre- 
venting them  from  being  even  little,  it  may  ef- 
fectually prevent  them  from  ever  being  large. 
Whether  this  theory  be  true  or  not,  it  is  clear 
and  intelligible,  and  deserves  attention.  In  the 
Great  Pacific  of  Clapham  Common,  when  Frank- 
lin poured  the  oil  near  the  lee-side  of  the  pond, 
he  failed  to  obtain  a  mastery  over  the  waves ; 
but  when  he  operated  on  the  weather-side  (the 
side  whence  the  wind  blows,)  he  nipped  them 
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in  the  bud,  and  thereby  prevented  them  from 
blossoming  into  waves. 

This  curious  subject,  so  far  as  evidence  is  af- 
forded, has  been  but  little  attended  to  since 
Franklin's  time.  And  yet  it  is  a  good  subject 
for  water-girt  people  like  ourselves  to  know  some- 
thing more  about.  We  feel  much  inclined  to 
propound  a  few  questions,  to  induce  a  little 
thinking  on  the  part  of  those  whose  thoughts 
are  worth  knowing.  Do  our  captains  and  sailors 
at  the  present  day  know  much  about  this  oil- 
wave  theory  ?  Have  their  observations  tended 
to  confirm  or  to  invalidate  the  reasonings  of  the 
older  observers  ?  Would  ten  pounds'  worth  of 
oil  save  a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  shipping  in 
a  harbor  during  a  particular  state  of  the  wind  ? 
would  some  of  our  surf-lined  coasts  become  more 
easily  accessible  to  ships'  boats  by  oiling  them 
occasionally — as  we  would  oil  one  piece  of  me- 
chanism, to  enable  another  to  slip  over  it  smooth- 
ly ?  Would  the  efforts  of  our  life-boats  to  reach 
a  stranded  ship  be  facilitated  by  a  keg  of  oil,  ta- 
ken out  as  part  of  the  boat's  stores,  and  used 
where  the  surf  is  heaviest  ?  Do  our  fishermen 
ever  now  throw  oil  upon  the  waves,  to  aid  them 
in  determining  where  and  how  to  make  their  on- 
slaught on  the  fish  ?  If  we  dip  anything  into  a 
pond  or  stream  from  a  fourpenny  piece  up  to 
anything  you  please,  could  we  render  it  visible, 
and  facilitate  our  search  by  the  use  of  a  little  oil  ? 
When  masons  descend  by  a  diving-bell  to  en- 
gage on  hydraulic  engineering  work,  could  they 
— like  the  Mediterranean  fishers — get  a  little 
additional  light  into  their  workshops,  by  oiling 
the  water's  surface  ?  Might  not  a  hapless  wreck- 
ed ship,  sunk  in  water,  not  too  deep,  be  atten- 
tively and  usefully  espied  from  above,  if  the 
water's  surface  were  rendered  smooth  by  oil  ? 
When  telegraph-people  are  laying  down  subma- 
rine wires,  would  their  labors  be  facilitated  by 
a  little  oil,  either  to  render  the  voyage  smoother, 
or  to  render  the  sunken  wire  more  visible  ?  All 
which  questions  we  submit,  without  presuming 
to  anticipate  the  answer. — Household  Words. 


PRAYER. 

Lord,  teach  us  how  to  pray  aright, 
With  reverence  and  with  fear  ; 

Though  dust  and  ashes  in  thy  sight, 
We  may,  we  must  draw  near. 

We  perish  if  we  cease  from  prayer, 
O,  grant  us  how  to  pray  ; 

And  when  to  meet  thee  we  prepare, 
Lord,  meet  us  on  the  way  ! 

Give  deep  humility;  the  sense 

Of  godly  sorrow  give; 
A  strong  desiring  confidence 

To  hear  thy  voice  and  live. 

Faith  in  the  only  sacrifice 

That  can  for  sin  atone  ; 
To  cast  our  hopes,  to  fix  our  eyes, 

On  Christ,  on  Christ  alone. 
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Patience  to  watch,  and  wait,  and  weep, 

Though  mercy  long  delay  ; 
Courage  our  fainting  souls  to  keep," 

And  trust  thee  though  thou  slay. 

Give  these,  and  then  thy  will  be  done, 
Thus  strengthened  with  all  might, 

We  by  thy  Spirit,  through  thy  Son, 
Shall  pray,  and  pray  aright. 

Gleanings  from,  Pious  Authors. 


AT  THY  PERIL. 

"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 

Awake  from  dreams  to-day! 
Arouse  thee,  careless  sleeper, 

Cast  not  the  thought  away. 
Thou  from  a  golden  chalice 

Dost  drink  the  ruby  wine, 
Thine  home  a  stately  palace, 

Where  wealth  and  splendor  shine. 

"  Art  thou  thy  brother's  keeper  ?" 

Life's  page  to  thee  reads  fair, 
But  gaze  a  little  deeper, 

And  other  tales  lie  there. 
With  sullen  look  and  stolid, 

'Mid  wretchedness  and  strife, 
Beneath  yon  roof-tree  squalid, 

How  drags  thy  brother's  life? 

"  Art  thou  tliy  brother's  keeper  ?" 

Swift  as  the  viewless  wind, 
Speeds  on  one  mighty  Reaper, 

His  harvest  sheaves  to  bind  ; 
His  earliest  prey  finds  shelter 

Theie  sordid  roofs  beneath, 
Where  vice  and  misery  swelter 

In  hot-beds  ripe  for  Death. 

"Art  thou  thy  brother's  keeper?" 

Such  homes  abut  on  thine, 
The  dim  eyes  of  the  weeper 

Mocked  by  thy  banquet's  shine. 
Say'st  thou,  "  Such  ills  are  nameless, 

They  touch  not  such  as  we!" 
Alas!  canst  Thou  be  blameless, 

That  things  like  This  should  be  ? 

"Art  thou  thy  brother's  keeper?" 

One  course  the  foe  doth  run, 
Nor  Volga's  strtam,  nor  Dnieper, 

Bars  out  this  ruthless  Hun. 
Who  shall  the  myriads  number, 

This  "  Scourge  of  God  "  may  kill  ? 
While  sunk  in  selfish  slumber 

Securely  dream  ye  still? 

Thou  art  thy  brother's  keeper, 

This  charge  thou  canst  not  flee, 
The  path  of  right  grows  steeper 

Daily  to  him,  to  thee. 
A  reckoning  shall  be  taken, 

A  reckoning  stern  and  deep. 
Woe!  unto  those  who  waken 

Then  first  from  careless  sleep! 

Thou  art  thy  brother's  keeper, 

War,  pestilence,  and  dearth, 
Those  besoms  of  the  Sweeper 

Invade  the  homes  of  earth. 
A  blackened  path  and  sterile 

Conducts  them  to  thy  door, 
And  at  thy  proper  peril,' 

Dost  thou  neglect  the  poor! 

Household  Words. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  U.  S.  Steamship 
Atlantic  arrived  at  New  York,  on  the  25th  ult., 
bringing  Liverpool  dates  to  the  14th. 

Great  anxiety  was  felt  in  regard  to  the  fate  of 
Silistria.  which  still  continued  to  hold  out.  The 
Russians  had  a  force  of  70,000  men  before  the 
place  and  were  making  immense  sacrifices  to 
take  it.  Three  attempts  were  made  by  them,  on 
the  night  of  5th  mo.  27th,  to  storm  the  fortress, 
but  they  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  1500  men 
left  dead  beneath  the  ramparts.  The  Turkish 
garrison,  in  a  sortie  against  the  besiegers,  com- 
mitted fearful  havoc,  killing  and  wounding  4500 
men.  During  the  night  of  the  8th  ult.  the  Turks 
made  a  sally,  destroyed  the  approaches  of  the  be- 
siegers, and  filled  up  the  mines  before  Silistria. 
It  was  also  reported  that  the  Russians  had  suffer- 
ed serious  loss  by  the  springing  of  a  Turkish 
countermine,  on  the  3d  ult.  A  body  of  2000  Rus- 
sians had  been  defeated  at  Slatina,  by  the  Turks, 
their  guns  being  captured  and  500  of  their  men 
left  dead  on  the  field.  The  confidence  of  the 
Russians  was  visibly  decreasing.  It  was  thought 
that  Silistria  would  be  able  to  hold  out  until  the 
arrival  of  the  allied  troops.  The  head  quarters  of 
the  allied  army  was  at  Varna,  and  it  was  calcula- 
ted that  the  Anglo-French  force  would  be  at 
Shumla  by  the  7th  ult.,  whence  to  Silistria  is  three 
days  march.  All  the  Russian  troops  at  Bucharest 
had  been  ordered  to  march  to  the  Danube. 
Schamyl,  the  Circassian  chief  had  captured  the 
important  Russian  fortress  of  Usurghet  and  was 
marching  against  Tifflis  with  a  force  of  60,000 
men. 

No  fighting  has  taken  place  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Accounts  from  Odessa,  of  the  2d  ult.,  state  that  a 
great  part  of  the  combined  fleet  had  left  Sebasto- 
pol,  to  transport  troops  from  Constantinople  to 
Varna. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  had  exchanged  shots  with 
the  fortifications  at  Helsingfors,  but  nothing  deci- 
sive resulted. 

A  meeting  between  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  took  place  at  Tesdam,  on  the 
9th  ult.,  but  the  result  is. not  known.  It  is,  how- 
ever, supposed  to  be  favorable  to  the  Western 
Powers. 

A  report  prevailed  that  Dost  Mahommed  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  Russia,  but  this  is  con- 
sidered doubtful.  It  was  also  reported  that  the 
Koorgurijees  (or  people  of  Khiva,)  had  formed 
an  alliance  with  Russia  and  would  be  joined  by 
the  King  of  Bokhara. 

England. — A  treaty  with  Spain  respecting  the 
Cuban  slave  trade  has  been  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  was  opened  on 
the  10th  ult..  by  the  queen  in  person,  attended  by 
prince  Albert,  the  king  of  Portugal,  the  Duke  of 
Oporto,  and  a  brilliant  suite.  The  exhibition  is 
said  to  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  1851. 

Sicily. — Letters  from  Messina  state  that  an  ex- 
pedition from  Malta  headed  by  Governor  Interdo- 
natar,  had  landed  near  Ficume  di  Nisi,  where 
thi-y  were  surrounded  by  the  royal  troops  and,  af- 
K*r.i  sanguinary  engagement,  were  either  killed 
<>r  taken  prisoners.  The  leader  and  his  brother, 
however,  made  their  escape  Sicily  was  declared 
in  a  state  ol  Mr  e 


Domestic — The  Connecticut  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  passed  a  resolution  to  amend  the 
State  Constitution  so  as  to  allow  colored  men  to 
vote  on  the  same  terms  as  white  men.  Also,  an 
amendment  to  prohibit  any  person  from  voting 
who  cannot  read.  The  proposed  amendments 
were  ordered  to  be  continued  to  the  next  Legisla- 
ture, and  published  with  the  laws. 

Congress. — In  Senate,  on  the  19th  ult.,  a  num- 
ber of  memorials  and  'communications  on  differ- 
ent subjects  were  offered.  A  bill  changing  the 
time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  Congress  was  de- 
bated and  postponed.  7'he  vetoed  land  bill  for 
the  insane  was  then  taken  up.  Senator  Seward 
made  an  able  speech  in  defence  of  the  bill,  which 
was  then  postponed.  On  the  20th,  the  Naval  bill 
and  the  vetoed  Land  bill  were  severally  taken  up, 
debated  and  postponed.  On  the  2 1st,  a  bill  amen- 
datory of  the  steamboat  law  was  reported,  taken 
up  and  passed.  Senator  Seward  introduced  a  bill 
regulating  the  navigation  of  American  vessels  with 
the  coast  of  Africa.  The  object  of  this  bill  is  to 
prevent  the  participation  by  American  citizens  in 
the  slavetrade  between  Africa  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  Naval  bill  was  passed  after  the  adoption  of 
some  amendments  thereto. 

On  the  22d,  Senator  Rockwell  presented  a  me- 
morial for  the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
signed  by  1900  persons,  principally  citizens  of 
Boston.  It  was  postponed  in  order  to  allow  mem- 
bers to  be  heard  on  the  subject.  A  number  of  bills 
were  reported,  some  of  which  were  passed  and 
others  referred  or  postponed.  The  House  bill 
creating  the  office  of  Surveyor  General  of  W ash- 
ington  territory,  was  taken  up,  amended  and 
passed.  On  the  23d,  a  report  was  received  from 
the  Treasury  Department  transmitting  a  statement 
of  the  expenditures  and  charges  of  the  mint  at 
Philadelphia. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  session  of 
the  19th  ult.,  was  chiefly  consumed  in  personal 
explanations  and  altercations  between  Cullomand 
Churchwell  of  Tennessee,  and  Campbell  of  Ohio. 
On  the  20th,  one  of  those  collisions  which  have  so 
frequently,  of  late  years,  disgraced  the  halls  of 
Congress,  took  place  between  Cullom  and  Church- 
well.  The  interference  of  other  members  and  of 
the  sergeant  at  arms,  alone  prevented  a  resort  to 
blows.  Ttie  two  offending  members  apologized 
to  the  House  on  the  following  day,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  go  unpunished.  On  the  2 1st.  a  message 
from  the  President  was  received,  requesting  the 
House  to  place  immediately  at  his  disposal  seven 
millions  of  dollars  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Gadsden  treaty.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  This  Commit- 
tee reported  a  bill  lor  this  purpose  on  the  22d.  It 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union.  The  Committee  oti  post 
offices  and  post  roads  reported  a  bill  to  amend  the 
postage  law,  charging  three  cent  postage  on  single 
letters  for  any  distance  not  exceeding  three  thou- 
sand miles,  and  ten  cents  for  greater  distances. 

No  business  of  importance  was  transacted  on 
the  23d. 

On  the  21th,  the  General  Appropriation  bill  was 
taken  up  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  an 
amendment  appropriating  $500,000  for  continuing 
the  aqueduct  lor  supplying  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  water  was  discussed  until  the  hour  of  ad- 
journment. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  HULL. 
Continued  from  page  659. 

A  short  time  before  the  completion  of  the 
visit,  some  portions  of  which  are  described  in  the 
foregoing  extracts,  which  was  in  the  autumn  of 
1795,  the  following  striking  circumstance  is  nar- 
rated : 

Frequently  in  the  course  of  my  visits  to  these 
new  settlements,  the  recollection  of  my  home, 
and  the  dear  and  tender  connexions  I  had  left 
there,  greatly  affected  my  mind,  and,  on  one  oc- 
casion, being  seated  on  a  log  in  the  woods,  in  a 
very  pensive  mood,  I  took  out  my  almanac  and 
was  looking  over  the  time  I  hud  been  absent 
from  my  family,  thinking  also  how  long  it  would 
be  ere  I  saw  them,  when  my  mind  was  impres- 
sed with  the  belief  that  I  must  be  at  home  on  a 
certain  clay,  which  I  marked  in  the  book.  The 
belief  that  I  must  not  let  that  time  pass  over 
without  reaching  home,  continued  with  me,  and 
I  accordingly  arrived  there  in  season,  by  which 
means  I  had  the  opportunity  to  see  my  dear  fa- 
ther, who  was  taken  from  us  in  two  days  after. 
My  being  at  home  at  that  solemn  time,  was  much 
to  his  satisfaction  as  well  as  my  own,  he  being 
very  desirous  of  seeing  me  before  I  arrived.  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  the  day  was  pointed  out 
to  me  by  the  same  Divine  finger  that  pointed  out 
the  way  and  the  time  to  proceed  in  the  arduous 
journey  :  and  have  great  cause  to  admire  the  care 
and  kindness  of  the  heavenly  Shepherd,  to  whom 
my  heart  was  filled  with  thanksgivings  and 
praises.  I  greatly  enjoyed  the  company  of  my 
beloved  wife  and  tender  children,  for  whose  sup- 
port I  willingly  entered  into  toy  business,  al- 
though bereaved  of  a  parent  who  had  been  a 
counsellor  to  me  in  my  inexperienced  days,  and 
in  maturer  years  an  encourager  to  dedication  in 


the  Lord's  work.  When  I  reflected  on  the  dif- 
ficulties and  troubles  he  had  had  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  in  consequence  of  the  situation 
of  his  temporal  concerns,  it  was  a  comfort  to  me 
that  I  had  not  contributed  thereto,  but,  in  con- 
junction with  a  younger  brother,  had  taken 
charge  of  his  affairs,  by  which  he  was  relieved 
of  the  cares  of  business,  and  enjoyed  much  satis- 
faction and  ease  some  years  before  he  was  re- 
moved to  a  more  permanent  and  unmixed  state 
of  being,  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling 
and  the  weary  soul  is  forever  at  rest.  The  re- 
moval of  my  dear  father  was  not  more  sensibly 
felt  by  any  one,  than  myself,  in  regard  to  en- 
couragement in  endeavoring  to  promote  the  reli- 
gion of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  had  been- 
an  example  of  meekness  and  dedication,  and  was 
frequently  concerned,  both  in  public  and  private, 
to  stir  up  others  to  a  faithful  and  humble  engage- 
ment for  the  support  of  the  testimonies  that  are 
to  be  maintained  by  the  members  of  the  militant 
church.  That,  pleasant  as  it  was  to  me  once 
more  to  engage  in  domestic  concerns,  it  was  with 
desires  that  I  might  at  all  times  give  the  prefe- 
rence to  those  of  a  religious  nature,  when  the 
impressions  with  which  my  soul  was  favored  from 
a  Divine  source,  pointed  to  such  services,  either 
at  home  or  at  a  distance  from  it. 

In  the  Fifth  month,  1799,  on  First-day  morn- 
ing, in  much  tenderness  of  spirit,  I  parted  with 
my  affectionate  wife  and  dear  children,  and  set 
out  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  and  others 
in  some  parts  of  the  southern  and  western  States. 
Having  no  companion,  I  rode  along  in  a  solitary 
state  of  mind  toward  Crum  Elbow.  On  the  way 
I  stopped  to  take  leave  of  a  Friend's  family; 
after  doing  which,  the  Friend  took  me  into  an- 
other room  and  opened  a  drawer  which  contained 
his  money,  and  requested  me  to  take  a3  much  as 
I  would,  to  help  bear  my  expenses.  This  I  de- 
clined doing,  on  which  he  took  up  a  handful  of 
pieces,  and  urged  me  till  I  accepted  them.  We 
then  parted,  but  I  soon  felt  uncomfortable,  think- 
ing of  the  charge  given  by  Christ  to  the  apostles, 
•''Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give ;"  and  I 
thought  that,  if  through  the  grace  freely  be- 
stowed upon  me,  I  was  engaged  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  it  would  be  no  more  consistent  for  me  to 
make  a  gain  of  the  Gospel,  by  receiving  gifts 
which  were  the  effect  of  the  place  I  had  in  the 
affections  of  my  friends,  in  consequence  of  the 
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gift  dispensed  to  me  and  occupied  to  their  com- 
fort and  edification,  than  to  make  a  trade  of 
preaching.  Therefore,  though  I  believed  the 
Friend's  motives  were  good  and  his  gift  the  re- 
sult of  true  friendship,  I  returned  the  money  on 
the  same  day,  with  a  due  acknowledgment  of  his 
kindness. 

In  attending  the  meetings  in  Philadelphia,  my 
mind  was  dipped  into  sympathy  with  some  who 
had  been  bereaved  of  their  near  relatives  during 
the  late  awful  visitation  by  the  yellow  fever,  and 
also  with  other  Friends,  who  appeared  humbled 
under  the  dispensation  and  apprehension  of  the 
return  of  a  similar  calamity.  In  the  ability 
vouchsafed,  I  had  to  condole  with  the  afflicted, 
and  also  to  encourage  all  to  seek  for  Divine  sup- 
port, should  a  renewal  of  the  scourge  be  permit- 
ted, which  I  believed  could  not  be  averted  by 
human  prudence,  when  it  pleased  the  sovereign 
Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth  to  pour  forth  the  bit- 
ter cup  of  his  just  judgments. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  yellow  fever, 
of  a  very  malignant  type,  visited  the  city  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  the  preceding  year  (1798), 
and  appeared  there  again  in  1799,  not  long  after 
this  visit  was  paid.  Fifty  years  have  now  pas- 
sed away  since  this  city  was  last  swept  by  that 
desolating  scourge. 

At  Newtown  meeting,  the  following  day,  the 
doctrines  of  Truth  were  clearly  opened  upon  my 
mind,  and  strength  afforded  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  peaceableness  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  The 
minds  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  in  a  ferment 
from  the  prospect  of  war,  and  Friends  were  en- 
couraged to  keep  out  of  the  political  disputes  of 
the  times,  the  tendency  of  which  is  always  to 
inflame  the  mind  with  evil  passions,  and  to  lead 
from  under  the  government  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  In  this  excited  state,  the  mind  rather 
seeks  revenge  for  supposed  injuries,  than  culti- 
vates a  disposition  to  forgive  our  enemies,  and 
thus  individuals  and  nations  are  often  introduced 
into  dreadful  contentions  and  strife,  more  cruel 
than  even  requiring  an  eye  for  an  eye  or  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,  causing  the  innocent  to  suffer  with 
the  guilty,  and  leaving  mourning  widows  and 
fatherless  children  to  suffer  innumerable  difficul- 
ties ; — these,  with  a  train  of  dreadful  evils  not 
easily  described,  arc  far  removed  from  the  be- 
nign spirit  of  the  Gospel,  which  breathes  "  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace  and  good 
will  to  men."  Our  blessed  Saviour  says,  "  If 
ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments,  and  his 
command  is,  "  Love  your  enemies  ;  bless  them 
that  curse  you  ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you  ; 
and  pray  for  them  that  dcspitefully  use  you  and 
persecute  you."  How  widely  different  from  this 
is  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  warrior  and  the  duellist! 
Yet,  these  arc  sometimes  (bund  among  the  high 
professors  of  Christianity.  "  iiy  their  fruits  shall 
ye  know  tli.  in;" — the  effects  of  war  evince,  that 
the  warrior  is  not  a  disciple  of  the  lowly, 
humble  Jesus,  who  went  about  doing  good  to 


men,  and,  when  suffering  on  the  cross,  prayed 
for  his  persecutors,  in  the  moving  language, 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do." 

He  afterwards  mentions  attending  a  meeting 
at  Bradford,  to  which  he  adds : 

We  dined  at  the  house  of  Humphrey  Russel, 
who,  I  understood,  had  been  a  faithful  servant 
and  laborer  in  the  cause  of  his  Lord  and  Master, 
but  is  now  drawing  near  his  close,  being  nearly 
blind  and  very  weak,  but  lively  in  spirit  and  lov- 
ing to  his  friends.  • 

The  Friend  here  alluded  to  must  have  been 
Humphrey  Marshall,  who  was  well  known  in  his 
day,  both  as  a  valuable  member  of  our  religious 
Society,  and  among  men  of  science  for  his  bota- 
nical knowledge. 

While  within  the  Western  Quarterly  Meeting, 
he  was  joined  by  Joshua  Lord,  of  New  Jersey, 
who  came  to  bear  him  company  in  his  Southern 
journey,  shortly  after  which  he  says  : 

We  had  an  appointed  meeting  at  OkessoD, 
where  I  had  to  speak  on  the  sorrowful  fruits  pro- 
duced by  a  departure  from  the  love  and  unity 
which  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  leads  into ; 
this  being  comparable  to  the  nature  of  the  Lamb, 
— while  a  departure  therefrom  produces  the 
fiercenesss  of  the  lion  ;  and  that  there  were  in- 
stances, even  in  our  favored  Society,  where  the 
chief  seats  were  occupied  by  those  whose  con- 
duct did  not  evince  the  meekness  of  the  lamb.  I 
had  also  to  exhort  the  youth,  not  to  be  discour- 
aged, if  such  weaknesses  did  exist;  but  rather  to 
follow  the  example  of  Joshua,  who  yielded  not 
to  the  report  of  the  evil  spies,  but  called  upon 
the  people  to  say  whom  they  would  serve ;  say- 
ing, "  As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve 
the  Lord."  When  the  meeting  closed,  a  deep 
thoughtfulness  respecting  the  close  searching  la- 
bor that  had  fallen  to  my  lot,  covered  my  mind, 
and  I  remained  on  my  seat  while  Friends  with- 
drew, when  an  elderly  woman  Friend  came  to 
me,  and  in  a  feeling  and  sympathizing  manner 
said,  "  Don't  be  discouraged — I  wish  not  to  ex- 
alt the  creature,  but  great  truths  have  been  deli- 
vered this  day — I  desire  thy  preservation."  An- 
other Friend,  who  sympathized  with  me  on  ac- 
count of  the  close  labor  I  had  been  engaged  in, 
bid  me  be  faithful;  observing,  that  "I  was 
rightly  led,  for  the  wild  boar  of  the  forest  had 
made  ravages  in  that  place,  and  had  set  minis- 
ters and  elders  at  variance,  much  to  the  grief  of 
Friends." 

At  West  Nottingham,  I  had  a  word  of 
encouragement  to  say  to  some  present,  parti- 
cularly to  a  woman,  upon  whom  my  eye  was 
fixed,  fully  believing  that  she  was  called  on  to 
make  a  vocal  acknowledgment  of  the  merciful  of- 
fers of  a  gracious  God  to  fallen  man  ;  although  I 
did  not  express  myself  in  such  terms  as  to 
awaken  the  suspicious  of  the  audience.  She  was 
altogether  a  stranger  to  me,  having  never  seen 
each  other  before — and  believing  that  I  had,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  ability  given  me,  cleared  my  mind 
for  the  present,  I  felt  no  disposition  to  speak  to 
her,  as  we  passed  each  other;  she,  however  came 
to  the  house  where  we  dined,  and  being  drawn 
into  silence,  the  same  religious  impressions, 
which  I  had  in  the  meeting,  were  renewed  upon 
my  mind ;  and  I  had  a  more  full  opportunity,  in 
a  plain  manner,  to  encourage  her  to  faithfulness. 
I  understood,  after  parting  with  her,  that  she 
was  of  high  family  in  the  world's  esteem,  and 
had  passed  through  trials  for  joining  the  Society. 

At  Fairfax,  Va.,  7th  of  12  mo.,  reflecting  pen- 
sively upon  my  present  situation,  far  from  home 
and  from  my  dear  family,  I  penned  the  following 
petition  : — 0  Lord  !  thou  hast  been  with  me 
hitherto  ;  and  by  thy  power  I  have  been  pre- 
served ia  a  good  degree  of  resignation  to  thy  will. 
Continue  to  afford  me  thy  counsel,  and  I  will 
endeavor  to  obey  thee ;  send  me  wherever,  or  to 
whomsoever  thou  seest  fit.  Thou  hast  separated 
me  from  my  dear  friends  and  tender  connexions, 
a  beloved  wife  and  children,  but  I  have  no  cause 
to  complain — I  ask  not  for  riches  and  honor 
from  man.  It  is  thy  supporting  presence  I  crave, 
that  I  may  be  kept  in  my  allotment,  and  be  en- 
abled to  do  whatsoever  thou  yet  hast  for  me  to 
do.  Bless  my  dear  connexions  and  friends  with 
sensible  and  feeling  hearts,  that,  in  the  covenant 
of  life,  we  may  be  united  in  thanksgiving  for  all 
the  many  favors  and  blessings  thou  hast  vouch- 
safed." 

14th.  At  Fairfax  meeting  I  was  concerned  to 
bear  testimony  against  the  sin  of  drunkenness, 
many  not  Friends  being  present  :  the  audience 
appeared  deeply  impressed  with  the  subject, 
while  I  held  up  to  view  scenes  of  suffering,  but 
too  common,  which  innocent  children  and  wives 
had  to  endure,  sometimes  of  personal  abuse,  and 
sometimes  the  want  even  of  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  where  husbands  and  fathers  spent 
their  time  and  earnings  at  tippling  houses  ;  and 
some,  the  estates  which  had  been  left  to  them,  in 
a  riotous  course  of  living.  Parents  were  tenderly 
pleaded  with,  to  endeavor  to  train  up  their  child- 
ren in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  thus  they  might 
escape  the  snares  of  death.  But,  alas  !  how  la- 
mentable is  the  situation  of  some  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Friends,  whose  parents  have  been  more 
concerned  to  obtain  a  large  share  of  temporal 
goods,  than  to  seek  heavenly  treasure.  Some  of 
these  have  not  only  become  alienated  from 
Friends,  but  have  strayed  from  the  paths  of  rec- 
titude in  social  life,  joining  in  scenes  of  dissipa- 
tion, and  thus  have  wasted  what  their  parents 
have  scraped  together  for  the  purpose  of  advan- 
cing them  in  the  world.  Some  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  present ;  and  although  I  was  a  stranger 
to  it — unacquainted  with  them  or  the  manner  in 
which  they  spent  their  time  and  substance,  yet 
my  testimony  against  such  and  their  negligent 
earthly  minded  parents,  was  clear  and  plain,  ac- 
companied with  that  love  which  flows  from  a 
Divine  source,  the  influence  of  which  operated 


on  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  and  a  solemn  quiet 
prevailed.  Truly,  the  Lord  hath  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  and  his  mercy  is 
extended  in  this  day  as  formerly,  when  his  warn- 
ings, expostulations  and  entreaties  were  often 
renewed  unto  revolting  Israel,  to  Judah  and  to 
Ephraim.  "How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ? 
how  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel?  how  shall  I  make 
thee  as  Admah,  or  set  thee  as  Zeboim  ?"  What 
may  be  the  effect  of  the  labors  thus  bestowed  in 
the  love  of  the  Gospel  is  not  necessary  to  be 
known  by  the  Lord's  servants ;  it  is  enough  for 
them  to  have  evidence  of  Divine  approbation,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  peace  which  the  world 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  This  has  been 
to  me  a  greater  inducement  to  leave  all  to  follow 
Christ,  than  instances  which  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  of  a  reformation  in  individuals,  produ- 
cing comfort  and  joy  to  their  families,  and  where 
the  acknowledgment  has  been  made  that  my  labors 
had  been  instrumental  to  turn  their  minds  unto 
Him,  "  who  is  mighty  to  save,  and  able  to  de- 
liver to  the  uttermost,  all  who  come  unto  God  by 
him."  Yet  the  knowledge  of  these  instances 
also  afforded  me  encouragement,  for  I  had  often, 
in  the  course  of  this  journey,  to  advert  to  the 
sin  of  drunkenness,  and  its  attendant  evils,  which 
embitter  the  lives  of  so  many  in  this  land  of 
boasted  liberty  and  knowledge. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  AGRICULTURE  OF  PALESTINE. 

In  no  part  of  the  civilized  world  where  a  pro- 
ductive soil  abounds,  is  the  condition  of  agricul- 
ture at  a  lower  ebb  than  in  the  country  about 
Jerusalem.  The  city  is  largely  inhabited  by 
Jews,  many  of  whom  are  pensioners  of  their 
brethren  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  are 
miserably  poor,  indolent,  and  without  employ- 
ment. The  country  round  about  is  in  possession 
of  the  Arabs  who  hate  the  Christians  much  and 
the  Jews  more.  The  Arabs  are  the  worst  far- 
mers in  the  world.  Their  implements  of  hus- 
bandry are  so  rude  and  primitive  that  a  sample 
of  them  would  surprise  even  a  cotton-planter  of 
South  Carolina. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  the  lands  of  Pal- 
estine are  generally  of  the  poorest  character  for 
the  purpose  of  the  husbandman.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  The  country  pos- 
sesses a  great  diversity  of  climate,  owing  to  the 
variation  in  elevation.  The  Valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan, at  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  1,312  feet 
below  the  Mediterranean,  while  the  Mountain  of 
Lebanon  rises  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow, 
which  is  at  9,300  feet  above  the  sea,  so  that  here 
is  constant  winter,  while  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan 
is  a  perpetual  tropical  climate,  and  between  these 
variations  of  altitude  there  are  all  the  varieties 
of  productions  of  the  temperate  zones.  The 
soil  is  generally  a  calcareous,  light-colored  loam 
in  the  interior,  particularly  near  Jerusalem,  and 
near  the  sea  shore  it  is  of  a  dark  red  loam,  and 
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on  the  plains  of  Sharon  very  productive,  yield- 
ing three  crops  a  year  of  such  things  as  will  ri- 
pen within  that  space.  The  soil  produces  good 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  &c,  about  equal  to 
the  average  crops  of  Connecticut.  Cotton  has 
been  produced  here  in  quality  and  product  per 
acre  equal  to  the  best  upland  plantations  in  this 
country. 

Fruit  of  various  kinds  grows  to  great  perfec- 
tion. The  grapes  in  particular  are  very  superior, 
while  peaches,  pomegranates,  apricots,  plums, 
olives,  figs,  oranges,  and  melons,  are  rich  and 
abundant. 

Altogether,  the  climate  and  soil,  and  the  pro- 
ductions, make  it  a  most  desirable  country  for 
a  residence.  The  rich  lands  near  Jaffa  can  be 
bought  for  a  sum  equal  to  about  six  or  eight  dol- 
lars an  English  acre. 

To  all  this  there  is  a  drawback,  which  has 
heretofore  deterred  settlers  from  seeking  a  home 
there,  who  know  how  to  appreciate  such  a  soil 
and  make  {he  productions  profitable  and  homes 
in  such  a  climate  pleasant  and  beautiful.  The 
country  is  in  possession  of  the  Arabs,  who  in 
point  of  civilization  are  but  a  small  remove  above 
the  wild  Indians  of  this  continent. 

From  time  to  time  missionary  efforts  have 
been  made  in  Palestine,  both  by  English  and 
Americans,  with  one  universal  degree  of  suc- 
cess— that  was  to  make  no  converts,  but  embit- 
ter the  bigots  against  them  who  were  trying  to 
tell  them  of  a  better  religion  than  their  own. 

Two  years  ago,  an  effort  was  made  in  a  new 
line  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Palestine.  Seven  Americans  with  im- 
proved plows  and  other  tools,  and  American 
seeds,  located  upon  a  piece  of  land  seven  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  one  mile  from  Bethlehem,  and 
made  preparations  for  farming  after  the  Ameri- 
can system. 

Their  location  was  in  the  valley  of  Artos, 
upon  the  very  si!e  of  one  of  the  gardens  of  Solo- 
mon. 

Their  friends  in  the  city  were  much  opposed 
to  their  going  out  there  to  reside,  urging  them,  if 
they  were  determined  to  try  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
to  keep  their  residence  in  the  city,  for  fear  of  the 
Arabs.  This  did  not  suit  their  plaus,  and  they 
took  up  their  residence  upon  the  land  and  com- 
menced operations,  plowing  deep  with  one  of  our 
best  plows,  harrowing  with  an  iron-toothed  har- 
row, such  as  never  was  seen  there  before,  and 
planting  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  oats,  barley, 
wheat,  and  all  sorts  of  garden  vegetables;  in 
short,  making  a  perfect  American  farm. 

The  operations,  instead  of  exciting  the  jeal- 
osy <,f  die  Arabs,  aroused  them  to  a  state  of 
surprise,  and  the  news  of  what  the  Americans 
:it  Solomon's  garden  were  doing,  and  what  won- 
derful to  1>  they  were  using,  and  how  peaceable 
MM  quit  t  they  were,  nevcrsaying  anything  about 
fchell  religion,  flew  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
and  visitors  cyme  to  look  and  wonder,  from  far 


and  near.  The  operations  of  the  carpenter  and 
blacksmith  were  not  among  the  least  sources  of 
wonder.  The  rapid  manner  in  which  he  heated 
his  iron,  and  hammered  it  into  just  such  shape 
as  he  desired,  was  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  simple-minded  people. 

One  day  the  farm  received  a  visit  from  twenty- 
five  Sheiks,  who  inspected  all  the  tools  and  the 
way  they  were  used,  and  the  effect  produced,  and 
looked  at  the  growing  crops,  so  much  beyond 
anything  they  had  ever  seen  produced  before, 
and  then  turned  their  heads  together  to  consult 
upon  the  wonders  they  had  witnessed.  The  con- 
clusion was  that  these  people  must  possess  a  very 
superior  kind  of  religion,  as  that  is  the  standard 
upon  which  they  base  all  their  estimates  of  char- 
acter. They  made  applications  at  once  for  sev- 
eral of  their  sons  to  serve  as  apprentices  to  learn 
American  farming,  and  did  not  even  object  that 
they  should  be  taught  the  principles  of  Ameri- 
can religion  ;  for  surely,  said  they,  it  must  be  a 
good  religion,  as  these  are  very  good  people,  and 
God  blesses  their  labor  beyond  any  other  in  all 
Palestine. 

It  would  have  been  dangerous  nowfor  anyone 
to  molest  the  American  farmers,  since  they  had 
all  the  Sheiks  and  principal  men  in  the  country 
on  their  side,  and  anxious  for  their  success  and 
influtnee.  The  Jews,  too,  began  to  think  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  cultivate  such  a  fruit- 
ful soil  than  to  starve  in  the  city  as  many  of  them 
have  done,  and  they  began  to  apply  for  situations 
as  laborers,  notwithstanding  the  priests  always 
taught  it  was  derogatory  to  the  national  char- 
acter of  the  Hebrews  to  till  the  soil.  Though,  if 
they  had  undertaken  it  by  themselves,  they  would 
not  have  been  permitted  by  the  Arabs,  who  hunt 
them  as  they  would  wild  beasts.  But,  under 
the  protection  of  the  American  farmers,  the 
Arabs  will  permit  them  to  labor,  and  it  is  now  a 
matter  of  serious  discussion  among  those  who 
know  of  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  whether 
the  most  feasible  plan  for  colonizing  the  Jews  in 
Palestine  is  not  to  make  them  cultivators  of  this 
rich  soil. 

Owing  to  some  difficulty  which  arose  in  re- 
gard to  the  title  of  the  land  they  commenced 
upon  in  the  Valley  of  Artos,  the  little  colony  moved 
last  year  to  the  plains  of  Sharon,  where  they 
have  got  a  permanent  location,  and  the  number 
consists  now  of  ten  Americans,  male  and  female, 
and  two  Germans. 

One  of  the  number  was  in  our  office  a  few 
days  since,  from  whom  we  derived  these  facts. 
He  speaks  in  most  encouraging  terms  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  agricultural  project,  and  ultimately, 
by  that  means,  of  an  influence  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants, that  will  eventually  result  in  great  good. 

This  effort  has  been  made  through  the  liberal- 
ity of  a  few  Christians  in  this  City,  and  by  the 
same  spirit  that  actuated  the  first  movers  in  the 
work,  immense  benefits  may  be  conferred  upon 
that  country.    All  that  is  wanted  to  make  it  a 
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desirable  country  for  the  emigrants  of  Europe  is 
an  increase  of  the  present  colony  sufficient  to 
form  a  nucleus  or  rallying  point,  and  more  ex- 
tended operations,  and  a  gradual  drawing  in  of 
the  resident  population  to  adopt  the  same  modes 
of  producing  the  varied  and  profitable  products 
of  the  soil. — JV.  Y.  Daily  Tribune. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
CHURCH  RATES. 

To  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  history 
of  our  religious  Society,  the  exaction  for  eccle- 
siastical purposes  under  this  title  is  familiar.  It 
is  a  tax  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish, 
whatever  be  their  religious  profession,  for  the 
maintenance  of  places  of  worship,  the  celebration 
of  certain  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  for  similar 
uses  in  connection  with  the  established  Church 
of  England.  Now,  as  about  one  half  the  people 
of  England  are  opposed  to  that  profession  of  re- 
ligion established  by  law,  such  an  impost  must 
be  very  unequal  and  oppressive.  In  early  times, 
the  opposition  which  it  naturally  excited  was 
shown  in  various  ways,  but  the  Society  of  Friends 
was,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  only  body  of  Christian 
professors  who  maintained  a  uniform  and  con- 
sistent testimony  against  it,  by  refusing,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  pay  the  tax,  and  preferring 
not  only  the  loss  of  property,  but  painful  and 
continued  imprisonments  to  a  dereliction  of  duty. 
Many  others,  no  doubt,  united  with  them  in  de- 
nouncing an  exaction  founded  upon  no  equitable 
principle,  and  the  effect  of  which  was,  to  compel 
men  to  aid  in  supporting  that  which  they  con- 
scientiously believed  to  be  opposed  to  Christi- 
anity. But  in  general  other  dissenters  yielded 
reluctantly,  or  avoided  the  conflict,  and  thus,  in 
this  as  in  very  many  other  cases,  Friends  were 
placed  in  the  fore  front  of  the  battle. 

Knowing  how  faithfully  and  patiently  the 
Christian  testimony  has  been  sustained  by  our 
religious  Society  in  England,  it  was  not  without 
much  interest  that  I  read  a  recent  debate  in 
Parliament  on  a  motion  "  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  entire  abolition  of  Church  rates." 
The  subject  has  long  been  agitated ;  and  very 
recently  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London 
has  presented  a  remonstrance  against  their  ex- 
action. But,  it  appears,  that  a  late  decision  in 
the  House  of  Lords  has  given  a  new  impetus  to 
this  movement.  It  was  decided  on  an  appeal  to 
that  body,  that  a  church  rate  could  only  be 
levied  by  a  majority  of  the  tax  payers  who  as- 
sembled in  the  vestry.  This  decision,  which 
took  from  the  "  Church  Wardens "  their  sup- 
posed right  to  levy  the  tax,  has  been  followed 
by  its  virtual  abolition  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  parishes.  In  42  cases  the  tax  had  been  re- 
fused by  the  rate-payers,  and  in  only  1G  allowed, 
since  the  legal  rights  of  the  parties  had  been 
finally  settled.  The  true  character  of  this  im- 
post is  briefly  given  by  Sir  W.  Clay,  a  member 
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of  the  established  church  and  the  mover  of  the 
resolution.  "  The  fact  was,"  he  said,  "  that  these 
rates  might  be  described  as  a  tax  which  it  was 
the  constant  and  positive  struggle  of  one  set  of 
men  to  impose  on  another,  and  when  imposed, 
such  tax  was  settled  to  be  applied  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  one  party  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others." 
'*  It  was  time,  he  thought,  that  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  should  feel  too  proud  to 
allow  the  expenses  of  their  places  of  worship  to 
be  borne  by  forced  contributions  from  dissenters; 
it  was  time,  too,  that  this  perennial  spring  of  bit- 
ter waters,  the  source  of  hostile  feelings  between 
different  bodies  of  Christians,  should  be  re- 
moved." Lord  Stanley  said,  that  "  many  of  the 
most  conservative  boroughs  in  the  County  where 
the  attachment  to  the  church  was  strongest,  had 
refused  to  levy  a  rate.  There  appeared  every 
probability  that  this  state  of  things  would  con- 
tinue and  become  more  general,  and  although 
the  question  would  probably  be  settled  by  a 
general  refusal  to  pay  rates  in  every  borough  in 
the  County,  that  result  would  only  be  obtained 
after  a  great  deal  of  ill  feeling."  "  The  Hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  W.  Clay)  proposed  to  settle  the 
question  for  all  England  by  a  mode  in  which  the 
half  of  England  had  already  settled  it  for  itself.' 
Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to 
one.  The  "  Times,"  in  one  of  its  able  but  some- 
what dashing  and  occasionally  flippant  leaders, 
remarks  upon  this  bill :  "  Is  it  worth  any  body's 
while  to  go  on  contesting-a  point  which  all  the 
powers  that  be  have  agreed  to  surrender  ?  There 
are  not  a  few  great  questions  before  us.  The 
position  of  the  Church,  the  cause  of  religion,  the 
advancement  of  morality,  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion, claim  our  enthusiasm  in  turn  ;  but  it  is 
clearly  impossible  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
mankind  very  generally  in  favor  of  a  tax  which 
is  only  a  perpetual  watchword  of  war ;  and  so  far 
from  contributing  to  the  dignity,  the  peace  and 
the  security  of  the  Church,  puts  it  in  the  ridicu- 
lous position  of  extorting  from  the  weak  what  it 
does  not  even  venture  to  ask  from  the  strong." 

The  abolition  of  a  tax  not  now  very  onerous 
may  seem  to  some  a  matter  of  little  moment. 
But  it  derives  interest  from  the  consideration 
that  it  was  an  unchristian  exaction,  which  brought 
much  persecution  upon  Friends,  which  they  from 
the  first  steadily  opposed,  not  by  violence,  but 
by  patience  ;  and  that  its  removal,  which  is  pro- 
bably at  hand,  will  be  another  triumph  of  passive 
resistance  to  wrong  in  submission  to  that  higher 
law,  which,  while  it  supercedes  those  enactments 
of  men,  with  which  it  conflicts,  takes  its  victo' 
ries,  not  by  contention,  but  through  suffering. 

Some  of  the  statistics  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  are  interesting.  The  population 
of  England  and  Wales  is  17,927,609.  There 
are  accommodations  for  public  worship  for  10,- 
212,563 ;  of  which  there  are  furnished  by  the 
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established  church  5,317,91 5,  and  by  dissenters 
4,894,648.  The  returns  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  attended  divine  worship  on  one  First- 
day,  called  "  the  Census  Sunday,"  were  10,896- 
060,  of  whom,  5,603,815  attended  the  services 
of  the  establishment,  and  5,292,251  those  of  the 
dissenters.  C. 


ARTESIAN  WELLS  FOR  LONDON. 

While  water  is  to  be  had  by  simply  turning 
the  tap  in  the  kitchen  or  wash-house,  few  persons 
give  themselves  the  trouble  to  think  of  the  vast 
apparatus,  the  powerful  machinery,  and  the  great 
expense  required  to  produce  so  convenient  a  re- 
sult. The  precious  fluid  '  comes  on'  as  a  matter 
of  course,  until  an  accident  in  the  pipes,  or  a 
severe  frost,  such  as  we  had  in  January,  or  some 
other  casualty  stops  the  supplies,  and  then  we 
begin  to  appreciate  both  the  benefit  and  the  priva- 
tion. The  means  taken  to  furnish  water  to  our 
large  towns,  though  in  many  instances  less  per- 
fect than  they  ought  to  be,  are  yet  of  high  im- 
portance to  our  social  and  commercial  advance- 
ment, to  cleanliness  and  health.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  stir  and  talk  provoked  by  sanitary 
enquiries  within  the  past  few  years  ?  and  how 
strenuously  an  abundant  supply  of  water  was  in- 
sisted on  as  a  remedy  against  many  of  the  evils 
incident  to  town-life.  Quality,  too,  was  as  much 
to  be  considered  as  quantity — water  must  be 
good,  or  else  beware  of  the  consequences  !  AVhat 
was  it  that  44,000,000  gallons  were  pumped 
every  day  into  London,  if  the  water  was  not  fit 
to  drink  when  distributed  ?  And  then  it  was 
shewn,  that  wherever  the  worst  water  flowed, 
there  the  cholera  was  most  destructive. 

Thereupon  many  schemes  were  propounded 
for  remedying  a  state  of  things  truly  disgraceful 
to  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire.  One 
was  for  deriving  a  supply  of  water  from  the 
Thames  where  it  flows  clear  and  sparkling  by  the 
pleasant  chalk-hills  of  Oxfordshire  ;  while  others 
were  for  laying  minor  streams  to  the  north,  east, 
and  south  under  contribution.  A  large  '  gather- 
ing ground'  at  Bagshot  was  talked  about,  part 
of  the  waste  and  wild  region  enlivened  by  the 
encampment  of  1853,  which,  beiDg  sandy,  formed 
an  excellent  filter  for  the  rain  that  fell  on  its  sur- 
face. One  daring  projector  suggested  an  aque- 
duct all  the  way  from  Bala  Lake,  in  North 
Wales,  noted  for  the  purity  of  its  waters ;  and 
others  thought  that  the  best  source  would  be 
found  by  sinking  wells  in  different  parts  of  the 
metropolis  deeper  than  ever  wells  had  been  sunk 
before.  Most  of  these  schemes  promised  a  daily 
supply  of  from  100,000,000  to  400,000,000  gal- 
lons— a  quantity  ample  enough  for  the  thorough 
flushing  of  all  the  sewers  as  well  as  for  the  public 
service  on  "the  most  liberal  scale.  Not  one  of  the 
projects  has  yet  been  adopted  :  meanwhile,  the 
companies  have  improved  the  quality  of  the 
w  it.  r  they  distribute]  but  the  grand  desidera- 


tum— water  of  the  best  possible  quality  in  un- 
limited and  constant  supply — has  not  been 
achieved. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  facts,  from  which, 
turning  to  particular  considerations,  we  find  the 
subject  to  possess  a  remarkable  scientific  inter- 
est. Artesian  wells,  as  the  very  deep  sinkings 
are  called,  carry  us  into  the  domain  of  geology, 
where,  unless  the  geologist  come  to  our  aid,  guess- 
work will  usurp  the  place  of  science.  As  he  alone 
can  direct  the  miner  where  to  dig  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  finding  coal,  so  to  him  must  we  look  to 
tell  us  where,  far  down  beneath  the  surface,  re- 
pose the  water-bearing  strata,  vast  reservoirs 
formed  by  nature,  which  need  but  to  be  tapped 
to  yield  up  their  contents  in  copious  and  peren- 
nial jets — the  old  earth,  as  it  were,  opening  its 
veins  for  the  sustenance  of  its  inhabitants. 

Were  this  the  place,  we  might  institute  a  com- 
parison between  these  aqueous  treasures  and  cer- 
tain mineral  ones  much  sought  after  ;  but  our 
present  purpose  is  more  practical  than  moral — 
we  have  to  show  what  science  has  to  say  on  the 
question  of  tapping  the  reservoirs.  That  it  can 
say  something  is  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Prest- 
witch,  a  well-known  geologist,  in  a  volume*  that 
merits  more  than  a  passing  notice,  and  we  can 
promise  that  the  time  spent  in  a  brief  survey  of 
his  facts  and  reasouings  will  not  be  thrown 
away. 

Every  one  knows  what  a  basin  is  :  it  may  be 
shallow  or  deep,  according  to  circumstances.  But 
the  basin  we  have  to  talk  about  is  one  to  be  mea- 
sured by  miles,  not  by  inches.  Let  any  one 
stand  on  the  highest  part  of  Hampstead  Heath, 
and  look  southwards  to  'Surrey's  pleasant  hills/ 
and  he  will  overlook  what  is  called  the  London 
Basin — some  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  visible  diame- 
ter. There  is,  however,  much  more  than  meets 
the  eye,  for  the  curving  strata  which  form  the 
vast  hollow,  crop  out  at  such  distance  in  the  sur- 
rounding counties  as  to  comprise  an  area  of  some 
thousands  of  square  miles.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a 
series  of  basins  placed  one  within  the -other,  the 
largest  of  course  lowermost.  The  upper  one  is 
composed  of  clay — London  clay,  as  geologists 
call  it — in  some  places  400  or  500  feet  thick,  and 
filled  with  beds  of  sand  and  gravel.  Below  this 
lies  a  chalk-basin,  which,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, varies  from  700  to  1000  feet  in  thickness, 
as  though  made  proportionately  stronger  to  bear 
the  greater  superincumbent  weight.  Between 
the  clay  and  the  chalk  is  a  stratum  about  80  feet 
thick  of  the  lower  tertiary  sands  and  clays;  and 
below  the  chalk  lie  the  Upper  and  Lower  Green- 
sands,  with  a  thickness  of  from  10  to  600  feet; 
and  these  we  have  to  consider  as  the  bottom  of 
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our  basin,  the  formation  lying  still  deeper  not 
being  included  in  the  question. 

Each  of  these  basins  contains  more  or  less  of 
■water  supplied  by  the  rainfall  on  the  surface,  the 
clay,  the  chalk,  the  Greensands,  the  quantity  in- 
creasing as  we  descend.  One  year  with  another 
the  amount  of  water  derived  from  rain  and  melt- 
ing snow  varies  but  slightly,  though  exceptions 
do  at  times  occur,  and  of  this  amount,  part  es- 
capes in  evaporation,  part  in  brooks  and  rivers, 
part  is  absorbed  by  vegetation,  and  part  sinks 
into  the  ground,  more  or  less  rapidly,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  underlying  strata. 
Where  these  are  porous  and  easily  permeable, 
there  the  water  soon  disappears,  sinking  until 
it  meets  with  some  obstacle,  such  as  dense  clay 
or  crystalline  rock,  which  prevents  further  subsi- 
dance.  The  water  naturally  follows  the  curve  or 
inclination  of  the  strata  in  its  descent,  and  col- 
lects at  last  at  the  lowest  point,  as  in  a  natural 
reservoir,  from  which,  if  an  orifice  be  made,  it 
will  rise  to  the  surface,  in  obedience  to  a  natural 
law. 

Nature,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  provides  a  supply 
of  water  for  the  metropolis,  and  for  other  places 
similarly  situated,  by  a  very  simple  process  :  the 
question  is,  how  to  make  it  available  ?  We 
shall  come  to  this  point  presently ;  for  the  mo- 
ment, we  have  to  consider  w'hat  are  the  resources 
at  our  disposal.  The  clay-basin  being  nearest 
the  surface,  was  for  a  time  the  only  one  drawn 
upon  by  the  Londoners ;  but  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation increased  the  demand  not  only  for  water 
but  for  beer,  in  all  the  variety  so  fondly  appre- 
ciated by  dwellers  within  sight  of  St.  Paul's ; 
and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  brewers  and  some 
other  manufacturers,  well-water  only  will  answer 
their  purpose.  So,  the  clay-basin  yield  being  in- 
sufficient, down  went  the  seekers  some  500  or 
600  feet  further,  with  an  energy  scarcely  equalled 
by  nugget-grubbers,  till  they  came  to  the  chalk- 
basin,  where  the  supply  was  inexhaustible ;  and 
in  this  way,  by  repeated  borings  in  different 
places,  a  number  of  Artesian  wells  have  been 
formed,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
may  be  regarded  as  perennial. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LARGE  FUNERAL. 

The  funeral  of  a  deceased  colored  man,  named 
Joseph  Abrams,  which  took  place  in  Kichmond, 
Va.,  a  few  days  fince,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
largest  ever  seen  in  that  city.  At  the  African 
church,  where  the  services  were  performed,  eight 
thousand  persons  were  present,  and  a  train  of 
over  fifty  carriages  followed  the  corpse  to  the 
grave. 


Truth  is  never  lost  by  inquiry,  because  she  is, 
most  of  all,  reasonable. 

Nor  can  that  need  another  authority  that  is 
self-evident.  W.  Penn. 


"  MY  SHEEP  HEAR  MY  VOICE.'' 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  in  all  cases,  clearly 
and  understandingly  to  discern  the  voice  of  the 
Shepherd,  the  motions  of  God's  spirit,  and  cer- 
tainly to  distinguish  the  measure  of  life  from  all 
other  voices,  motions,  and  appearances  whatso- 
ever. Through  much  growth  in  the  truth, 
through  much  waiting  on  the  Lord,  through 
much  fear  and  trembling,  through  much  sobriety 
and  meekness,  through  much  exercise  of  the 
spiritual  senses,  this  is  at  length  given  and  ob- 
tained. And  yet  there  is  a  preservation  in  the 
mean  time  to  that  which  is  lowly  and  submis 
sive,  looking  up  to  the  Lord  continually,  and  not 
trusting  to  his  own  understanding,  sense,  and 
judgment.  Isaac  Penington. 


A  notice  was  given  in  our  28th  number,  of  the 
Presentation,  by  a  Deputation  from  the  London 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  of  an  Address  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  with  the  Emperor's  reply. 
The  London  Friend,  for  the  Sixth  month,  in  its 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Yearly 
Meeting,  gives  the  following  statement  on  the 
subject: 

Third  day,  afternoon,  Fifth  month  30.— The 
greater  part  of  this  sitting  was  occupied  with  the 
subject  of  the  mission  of  our  friends  Joseph 
Sturge,  Henry  Pease,  and  Robert  Charleton,  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  It  was  introduced  by 
reading  the  minute  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
and  the  printed  account  of  our  Friends'  journey 
and  reception  at  St.  Petersburg.  Joseph  Sturge 
then  gave  a  lengthened  and  very  interesting  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  deputation,  and 
the  course  adopted  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  deputation  had  ex- 
ecuted their  mission  received  the  cordial  approval 
of  the  Meeting. 

Samuel  G-urney  reported  the  interviews  of  a 
deputation  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  with 
Lord  Clarendon,  when  our  Friends  had  left  this 
country  for  Russia,  and  also  of  their  interview 
with  Lord  Aberdeen  on  returning  to  this  country, 
both  of  which  had  been  very  satisfactory. 

One  or  two  Friends  expressed  some  regret, 
that  either  of  the  deputation  should,  since  their 
return,  have  expressed  their  opinions  of  the  per" 
sonal  character  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  j  a  sub- 
ject on  which  there  was  a  decided  difference  of 
sentiment,  and  which  was  not  connected  with  our 
simple  testimony  to  the  evils  and  iniquity  of  all 
war. 

John  Bright  expressed  very  strongly  his  opin- 
ion, that  the  appointment  of  the  deputation  was  a 
right  step,  and  he  believed  the  Friends  had  most 
efficiently  and  satisfactorily  fulfilled  the  duty  to 
which  they  had1  devoted  themselves.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  personally  obliged  to  the  Friends 
for  the  way  in  which  they  had  performed  their 
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service.  He  alluded  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, — 
said  he  was  convinced  that  the  Premier  had  been 
from  the  first  most  anxious  to  avoid  the  war,  and 
was  still  disposed  to  entertain  favorably  any  pro- 
posals for  an  armistice,  preparatory  to  a  more 
lasting  peace;  but  much  was  to  be  done  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country  for 
the  acceptance  of  equitable  proposals  of  this  char- 
acter, and  he  urged  upon  Friends  to  use  their  in- 
fluence in  their  respective  localities  with  the 
newspaper  press,  to  induce  a  more  moderate  tone 
in  their  articles  on  the  war. 

A  notice  of  nearly  similar  import,  appeared  in 
the  British  Friend. 


FKIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  8,  1854. 

In  the  last  number  some  interesting  statistics, 
relative  to  the  value  of  land  in  the  slave  and  free 
States,  were  given,  as  found  in  a  speech  recently 
delivered  in  Congress;  in  which  a  comparison 
was  particularly  instituted  between  Virginia  on 
one  side  and  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  on 
the  other.  As  far  as  this  comparison  goes,  the 
advantage  is  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  free  States. 
But  there  is  another  point  of  great  importance,  to 
which  no  allusion  is  made  in  the  article  alluded 
to,  viz:  the  relative  influence  of  slavery  and  free- 
dom to  promote  or  retard  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge. 

Chancellor  Harper  of  South  Carolina,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Society  for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, in  the  year  1837,  which  address,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  is  little  else  than  an  elaborate  vindi- 
cation of  the  system  of  slavery,  lays  down  as  one 
of  the  advantages  of  slaveholding,  the  opportunity 
which  it  affords  for  the  acquisition  of  a  superior 
education.  In  page  52,  he  says;  "He  who  ac- 
quires wealth  by  the  labor  bf  slaves,  has  the  means 
of  improvement  for  himself  and  his  children. 
He  may  have  a  more  extended  intercourse,  and 
consccmently  means  of  information  and  refine- 
ment, and  may  seek  education  for  his  children 
where  it  may  be  found.  I  say  what  is  obviously 
true,  that  he  has  the  means  of  obtaining  these  ad- 
vantages, but  I  say  nothing  to  palliate  or  excuse 
the  conduct  of  him  who,  having  such  means, 
neglects  to  avail  himself  of  them."  And  in  page 
39,  he  observes,  <:  Our  institutions  would  indeed 
be  intolerable,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  if, 
condemning  one  portion  of  society  to  hopeless 
ignorance  and  comparative  degradation,  they 
should  make  no  atonement  by  elevating  the  other 
class,  by  higher  virtues  and  more  liberal  attain- 
ments—if, besides  degraded  slaves,  there  should 
be  ignorant,  ignoble  and  degraded  freemen.  One 
class  is  cut  olf  from  all  interest  in  the  State,  that 


!  abstraction  so  potent  to  the  feelings  of  a  generous 
nature.  The  other  must  make  compensation  by 
increased  assiduity  and  devotion  to  its  honor  and 
welfare."  If  it  should  appear,  as  it  certainly  does 
not,  that  the  system  of  slavery  was  productive  of  a 
few  men  conspicuous  for  their  superior  attain- 
ments, that  circumstance  could  plead  very  little 
in  its  favor,  if  it  consigned  the  mass  of  the  free 
population  to  hopeless  ignorance  and  degradation . 
It  is  of  much  less  importance  that  a  few  should  be 
distinguished  for  superior  attainments,  than  that 
the  people  in  general  should  be  sufficiently  edu- 
cated to  perform  the  duties  of  civil  society,  and 
understand  their  rights  and  responsibilities  as 
citizens  and  members  of  the  community. 

Now  we  have  in  the  census  of  1850,  an  account 
of  the  number  of  adults,  meaning  probably  only 
those  over  20  years  of  age,  in  the  various  sections 
of  our  country,  who  cannotread  and  write.  A  com- 
parison of  the  numbers  in  the  slave  and  free  States 
furnishes  no  flattering  prospect  of  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  education  in  the  former.  As,  even  in 
slaveholding  States  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  whites  hold  no  slaves,  we  may  suppose  that 
very  few,  or  probably  none,  of  the  possessors  of 
slaves  are  to  be  found  among  the  totally  unedu- 
cated ;  yet  the  system  which  leaves  the  smallest 
relative  number  destitute  of  instruction,  must  be 
deemed  the  most  favorable  to  instruction. 

Pursuing,  then,  the  comparison  commenced  in 
the  last  number,  between  Virginia  on  one  side, 
and  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  on  the  other, 
let  us  see  how  they  rank  on  the  scale  of  educa- 
tion. 

In  Virginia,  the  number  of  whites  over  twenty 
years  of  age,  appears,  by  the  census,  to  be  413,- 
144,  and  the  number  of  adults  who  cannot  read 
and  write  77.005.  Hence,  it  appears  that  more 
than  one  in  six  of  the  white  adult  population  of 
Virginia,  cannot  read  and  write. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  the  whites 
over  twenty  amount  to  1,288,513;  of  whom 
81.176,  or  a  little  more  than  one  in  sixteen,  are  re- 
ported as  unable  to  read  and  write.  But  here  we 
must  remember  that  the  emigrants  from  foreign 
countries  are  located  chiefly  in  the  free  States,  hi 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  we  find  the  num- 
ber born  in  foreign  countries,  set  down  at  362,909, 
of  whom  we  may  conjecture  much  the  greater 
part  to  be  adults.  Estimating  then  four-fifths  of 
the  emigrants  from  foreign  countries  to  be  adults, 
we  shall  have  290,326  foreigners  among  those 
who  furnish  the 81,176  who  cannot  read  and  write. 
As  many  of  the  emigrants  are  nearly  destitute  of 
education,  our  Virginia  brethren  will  probably 
agree  that  we  are  not  treating  them  unfairly  by 
supposing  those  of  this  description,  who  reside  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  to  be  no  better 
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educated  than  the  whites  of  Virginia,  taking  na- 
tives and  foreigners  collectively.  Upon  that  sup- 
position, our  foreign  population  would  supply 
54,189,  leaving  26,987  natives  over  twenty  years 
of  age  who  cannot  read  or  write. 

This  estimate  would  make  about  one  totally 
unlearned  person  in  thirty-seven,  among  the  na- 
tive population  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

As  the  foreigners  in  Virginia  amount  to  only 
about  23.000,  the  state  of  education  there  is  proba- 
bly very  little  affected  by  including  them  in  the 
general  mass.  If,  however,  we  suppose  the 
amount  of  apparent  ignorance  swelled  in  Virgi- 
nia by  including  them,  we  ought  likewise  to  make 
a  greater  allowance  for  that  ignorance  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey. 

That  this  is  not  an  accidental  circumstance,  is 
evidently  shown  by  comparing  the  state  of  edu- 
cation in  the  other  States.  At  present  I  shall  ad- 
vert only  to  the  Carolinas. 

In  South  Carolina,  Chancellor  Harper's  own 
State,  where  the  number  of  slaves  bear  a  greater 
ratio  to  the  number  of  whites  than  in  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  and  where,  of  course,  the 
whites  have  enjoyed  all  the  means  of  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation which  slavery  and  slave  labor  can  bestow, 
the  whites  over  twenty,  number  125,131,  and  the 
number  of  white  adults  who  cannot  read  and 
write,  stand  in  the  census  at  15,584,  or  about  oue 
in  eight.  In  North  Carolina,  the  whites  of  twenty 
years  and  upwards,  number  25 1,796,  of  whom  it 
appears  73,566,  or  about  two  in  seven,  cannot 
read  and  write.  The  foreigners  in  the  former  State 
amounting  to  about  nine  thousand,  and  in  the 
latter  to  between  two  and  three  thousand,  the  re- 
sultof  our  estimate  would  be  very  little  varied  by 
thwr  exclusion. 


Married,— On  the  8th  ult.  at  Friends'  Meeting 
House  at  Blue  River,  Washington  county,  Indiana, 
James  Cochran  to  Mary  White,  both  of  Blue 
River  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  29th  of  3d  mo.,  last,  at  Friends' 

Meeting  House  atWestland,  Washington  Co.,  Pa., 

Westland  Monthly  Meeting. 

Jonathan  Knight,  Jr.,  to  Ruth  C.  Cope,  both  of 

 ,  On  Fifth  day,  22d  of  6th  mo.,  at  Friends' 

Meeting  House,  Cane  Creek,  Alamance  Co.,  N.  C, 
Miles  Hobson  to  Malinda  Thompson,  daughter 
of  John  and  Elizabeth  7'hompson,  all  members  of 
Cane  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 


Died, — on  the  1st  of  Third  month,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  parents,  Crowell  and  Margaret  Web- 
ster, in  Norwich,  Canada  West,  Crowell  Web- 
ster, Junr.,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
suddenly  prostrated  during  the  vigor  of  youth,  un- 
der which  he  suffered  nearly  five  years ;  during 
which  he  was  favored  to  perceive  the  folly  of  the 
course  in  which  he  had  indulged,  and  under  the 
power  of  redeeming  love,  to  close  his  days  in 
peace. 
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Died,  On  the  7th  of  Fourth  mo.  last,  at  his  fath- 
er's residence  in  Jackson,  Waldo  County,  Maine, 
Matthew  P.  Hawkes,  in  the  31st.  year  of  his  age 
—a  member  of  Unity  Monthly  Meeting.  His  dis- 
ease was  consumption,  accompanied,  at  times, 
with  great  suffering,  which  he  bore  with  patience 
and  Christian  fortitude.  During  his  illness  he  had 
to  acknowledge  that  he  had  neglected  many  du- 
ties that  he  believed  were  required  of  him ;  yet 
had  a  hope,  through  redeeming  love  and  mercy, 
to  find  acceptance  at  last ;  and  near  his  close  he 
was  heard  to  say,  u  I  am  happy,  I  am  happy.  I 
would  not  give  what  I  now  feel,  for  all  there  is  in 
this  lower  world." 

 ,  In  Windham,  Maine,  on  the  27th  of 

Fourth  month  last,  aged  84  years,  Phebe  Cobb, 
a  worthy  member  and  elder  of  Windham  Monthly 
Meeting.  She  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion  as  professed  by  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  actively  concerned  in  the  main- 
tainance  of  its  discipline. 

 ,  On  the  3d  of  last  month,  at  East  Grove,  Hen- 
ry County,  Iowa,  Dorcas  T.  Hoag,  wife  of  Joseph 
D.  Hoag,  aged  nearly  fifty  one  years,  a  member 
and  elder  of  East  Grove  Monthly  Meeting.  In  the 
removal  of  this  dear  friend,  her  husband  has  lost 
a  true  helpmate,  her  children  a  tender  parent, 
and  the  church  a  faithful  member.  Though  du- 
ring much  of  the  time,  for  more  than  two  years, 
she  had,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  been  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  attending  religious 
meetings,  or  of  mingling  with  her  friends  in  the 
concerns  of  the  Society,  yet  her  love  for  her  Mas- 
ter's cause,  and  concern  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  church  and  its  members,  were  unabated.  The 
progress  of  her  disease  in  its  latter  stages,  was 
rapid  and  severe,  so  as  to  preclude  much  expres- 
sion, yet  she  manifested  her  resignation  to  the 
divine  will,  and  her  close  was  evidently  peaceful. 


NEW  YORK  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  printed  minutes  of  this  meeting  came  to 
hand  too  late  for  the  introduction  of  any  extracts 
into  our  42nd  number.  The  following  extracts 
are  now  offered  to  our  readers.  The  meeting 
commenced  on  Sixth  day,  .the  2nd  of  Sixth 
month. 

The  General  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  held  in  Loudon,  in  1853,  was  received 
and  read ;  the  contents  of  which  are  truly  valua- 
ble, and  adapted  to  our  own  circumstances.  In 
order  that  our  absent  brethren  may  have  the 
benefit  of  its  perusal,  it  was  concluded  to  have 
four  thousand  copies  printed,  apportioned,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Representatives,  to 
be  delivered  to  their  respective  Quarterly  Meetings 
for  distribution. 

An  interesting  Epistle  of  Correspondence  from 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  London,  for 
theyear  1853,  and  one  from  our  friends  of  Dublin 
Yearly  Meeting,  held  the  present  year,  were  re- 
ceived and  read ;  which  were  truly  acceptable  to 
us. 

Epistles  were  also  received  from  all  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Friends  on  this  continent,  excepting 
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that  of  North  Carolina.  The  Meeting  engaged 
in  the  reading  of  them.  These  evidences  of  the 
brotherly  regard,  and  fellowship  of  our  dear 
friends  of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  were  very  satis- 
factory; and  we  have  been  led  earnestly  to 
desire  the  steady  maintenance  and  increase  of 
this  brotherly  regard,  that  by  it  our  whole  Society 
may  be  united  in  the  blessed  bond  of  Christian 
fellowship. 

In  the  afternoon,  Richard  Carpenter  was  ap- 
pointed clerk,  and  William  Wood  to  assist  him. 
The  epistle  from  North  Carolina  was  received 
and  read. 

Seventh  day,  3d,  the  meeting  was  occupied 
with  reading  and  considering  the  queries  with 
the  answers  thereto. 

During  the  deliberation  of  the  Meeting  on  the 
state  of  Society,  as  unfolded  by  these  reports,  it 
was  affecting  to  witness  the  many  deviations  from 
the  right  way  that  are  still  apparent  amongst  us. 
Much  pertinent  counsel  was  elicited,  and  Friends 
were  exhorted  to  greater  devotedness  in  the  cause 
we  have  espoused,  and  to  cherish  an  increased 
concern  for  the  removal  of  the  delinquencies 
noticed. 

A  memorial  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  New 
York,  approved  by  Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting, 
and  examined  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
respecting  our  late  friend  Anne  Mott,  was  pre- 
sented and  read.  Its  contents  were  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive,  and  the  language  of  our 
hearts  seemed  to  be,  although  dead  she  yet 
speaketh.    It  was  directed  to  be  recorded. 

Second  day  morning,  the  5th  of  the  month  : 

The  Report  of  the  Committees  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  New  York,  Baltimore,  North  Caro 
lina  and  Indiana,  assembled  in  Conference  at 
Baltimore,  in  the  Fifth  month,  last  year,  not 
having  been  printed  with  the  Minutes  of  our  last 
Yearly  Meeting,  the  subject  now  claimed  atten- 
tion ;  and  it  was  directed  that  the  Report  be 
printed  in  the  Extracts  the  present  year,  and 
sent  down  to  our  subordinate  Meetings. 

The  subject  of  Nine  Partners  Boarding  School, 
and  the  property  connected  therewith,  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  Meeting,  the  Report  made 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
being  laid  before  it.  By  this  Report,  it  appears 
that  the  premises  had  been  rented  the  past  year 
for  "  school  purposes,"  arrangements  being  made 
for  the  education  of  such  children  as  might  be 
deemed  suitable  to  participate  in  the  benefit  of 
the  permanent  fund.  Eight  children  have  been 
educated  at  a  charge  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  dollars  to  the  fund. 

The  Report  further  states,  that,  in  paying  the 
debts  incurred  prior  to  the  year  1853,  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  obliged  to  use  the  income  of  the 
permanent  fund,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-three  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents; 
for  the  return  of  which  they  recommend  that 
provision  be  made;  also,  that  they  had  deemed 
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it  proper  to  renew  the  lease  on  similar  conditions' 
for  another  year. 

Conformably  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, it  was  concluded  to  direct  the  Treasurer 
of  this  Meeting,  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Permanent  Fund,  the  amount  borrowed  of  it,  as 
stated. 

It  was  further  concluded,  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee, to  take  the  present  condition  of  that  In- 
stitution, in  all  its  different  aspects,  into  their 
deliberate  consideration,  and  report  to  a  future 
sitting  such  measures  in  relation  to  it,  as  shall 
appear  to  them  calculated  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  our  Religious  Society. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Murray  Fund  offered  a 
Report  of  their  proceedings  during  the  past  year,  - 
which  was  read,  and  was  very  interesting  and 
satisfactory.    The  Report  is  as  follows  : 

"to  the  yearly  meeting: 
"In  the  discharge  of  an  annually  recurring  and 
pleasant  duty,  the  Trustees  of  the  *  Murray 
Fund '  present  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  a  short 
statement  of  their  proceedings  during  the  past 
year. 

"  They  have  received  for  interest 
and  dividends  on  Bank  Stock,  $2,575.44 

"  And  their  payments  have  been 
as  follows — 

For  Binding  1004  copies  '  Power  of 
Keligion,'  100.40 
"  Sundry  purchases  of  Books  for 
circulation,  195.65 
"  Donations  to  numerous  poor  in- 
dividuals and  families,  by  direct 
appropriation,  and  through  their 
Committeeon  Charity,  1231.00 
"  To  complete  the  liberation  of 
9  persons  held  in  slavery,  180.00 
"  Colored  School  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  100.00 
"  Donations  to  Friends'  Sewing- 
Society  and  Coterie,  30.00 
"  Donations  to  N.  Y.  Tract  As- 
sociation of  Friends,  50.00 
u  Storage  of  Books  and  petty  ex- 
penses, 50.00 
"  Which  with  the  balance  due 
the   Treasurer  in  last  Report 
of  620.30 

Leaves  a  balance  now  in  his  hands  

of  18.09  $2,575.44 

"  The  considerable  amount  disbursed  by  our 
Committee  on  Charity,  has  been  in  various  small 
donations  to  destitute  individuals  and  families,  ir- 
respective of  color,  and  with  a  personal  knowledge 
of  their  wants  and  deserts,  and  we  believe  these 
Small  grants,  judiciously  applied,  have  done  much 
towards  the  relief  of  the  physical  sufferings  of 
the  deserving  poor. 

"Prominent  among  the  Books  to  which  the 
Trustees  have  given  circulation,  has  continued  to 
'be  the  'Power  of  Religion.'    They  have  also 
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had  published  some  additional  copies  of  ( Mott's 
Sketches/  and  have  distributed  a  considerable 
number  of  'Youthful  Piety/  'Dymond  on  War/ 
and  other  volumes. 

"  Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Trustees, 

Robert  L  Murray,  Secretary. 

In  the  Report  from  Westbury  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, is  contained  the  following  inquiry,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  its  con- 
sideration, namely:  "whether  our  Religious  So- 
ciety is  consistently  maintaining  its  testimony 
against  the  enormous  evil  of  slavery,  whilst  we 
continue  voluntarily  to  support  the  system  by 
consuming  the  products  of  unrequited  toil  ?  " 

The  subject  engaged  the  solid  consideration  of 
the  Meeting :  interesting  and  impressive  remarks 
were  made,  setting  forth  the  intimate  connection 
between  slavery  and  the  free  use  of  the  produce 
of  the  labor  of  slaves ;  and  inciting  Friends  to  a 
consideration  of  the  inconsistency  of  unhesitat- 
ingly using  the  proceeds  of  a  system  of  oppression, 
against  which  our  Society  has  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  felt  bound  to  bear  its  testimony. 

After  considerable  discussion  thereon,  it  was 
concluded  to  place  the  subject  in  charge  of  a 
Committee,  for  their  deliberate  consideration; 
and,  if  way  should  open  for  it,  to  prepare  a 
Minute  setting  forth  the,  nature  and  ground  of 
the  scruple  entertained  by  many  Friends,  in  re- 
lation to  the  use  of  the  produce  of  Slave  labor, — 
and  inviting  our  members  individually  to  reflect, 
whether  the  day  in  which  we  live  does  not  call 
for  our  serious  attention  to  this  subject. 

A  Memorial  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting,  en- 
dorsed by  Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Meeting  for  Suiferings,  concerning 
our  valued  friend  Phebe  Field,  deceased,  was 
produced  and  read ;  and,  being  satisfactory  to  the 
Meeting,  it  was  directed  to  be  recorded. 

Third  day  morning,  the  6th  of  the  month. 

The  Reports  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  on  the 
subject  of  Schools,  the  number  of  children  of 
suitable  age  to  attend  school,  and  the  character 
of  the  Schools  in  which  they  are  educated,  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  Meeting.  The  Re- 
ports furnished,  are  in  a  considerable  degree, 
deficient  in  the  information  sought  for — some  of 
them  embracing  only  a  part  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  others  being  too  general  in  their 
language  to  furnish  a  specific  account  of  Schools, 
and  the  state  of  education,  as  existing  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  ac- 
counts received  represent  that  there  are 
1421  children  of  suitable  age  to  attend  Schools. 
179  of  these  attend  Schools  under  the  care  of 
Meetings. 

45  .attend  Schools  taught  by  members. 
1005  attend  District  Schools,  or  others  of  similar 
character — and  the  remainder  are  stated 
to  be  mostly  in  the  way  of  obtaining  in- 
struction at  home. 
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2  Schools  are  reported  to  be  under  the  care 

of  Meetings. 
8  Family  Schools,  and 
4  First  day  Schools,  are  reported  as  having 

been  kept  during  the  whole,  or  part  of  the 

past  year. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  great  body  of  the 
children  of  Friends  are  receiving  their  education 
in  District  Schools,  or  in  others  of  similar  char- 
acter; which,  whatever  may  be  their  reputation 
for  imparting  literary  instruction,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  take  an  interest  in  inculcating  those 
religious  doctrines  and  testimonies,  which  our 
Society  has  ever  felt  bound  to  uphold. 

The  entirely  inadequate  condition  of  Schoob 
within  the  limits  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  for  af- 
fording a  guarded,  religious,  literary  education  to 
the  children  of  Friends,  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  concern,  and  various  efforts  have  been  made 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  without  effecting  the 
desired  purpose.  Recently  a  plan  was  proposed 
to  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  for  raising  a  Fund  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  the  interest  of  which 
should  be  applied  "to  the  establishment,  or  the 
support  of  such  School  or  Schools  as  the  Yearly 
Meeting  shall  hereafter  direct.  It  is  with  regret 
we  perceive  there  has  been,  the  present  year,  a 
considerable  falling  off  in  the  subscription  to  this 
Fund,  the  amount  reported  being  only_  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-three  dollars.  It  is  evident, 
that  with  so  limited  a  subscription,  a  dishearten- 
ing length  of  time  must  be  required  to  produce 
a  Fund,  at  all  adequate  to  the  purpose  contem- 
plated. 

After  an  interesting  discussion  of  this  import- 
ant subject,  the  Meeting  was  united  in  appointing 
*  Committee  to  take  it  into  their  consideration, 
and  report  to  a  future  sitting  the' result  of  their 
deliberations. 

The  Committee  appointed  on  the  subject  of 
the  property  of  Nine  Partners  Boarding  School, 
offered  a  Report  which  was  united  with  by  the 
Meeting,  and  is  as  follows: 

"to  the  yearly  meeting:" 
"The  Committee  to  whom  was  confided  the 
subject  of  the  property  of  Nine  Partners  Board- 
ing School,  Report,,  that  they  are  united  in  pro- 
posing that  the  Yearly  Meeting  appoint  Trustees 
to  take  charge  of  it,  and  after  the  contract  pre- 
viously made  by  the  Committee  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  with  E.  Or.  Dorland,  is  fulfilled, 
they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  lease  it  to  any  Meet- 
ing or  person  for  the  purpose  of  a  Friend's 
boarding  school,  suitable  for  the  application  of 
the  interest  arising  from  the  permanent  Fund. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

James  Congdon." 
The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  con- 
sideration of  the  communication  respecting  slave- 
ry, and  the  use  of  articles  produced  by  the  labor 
of  Slaves,  forwarded  by  Westbury  Quarterly 
Meeting,  offered  a  report  which,  with  some  alter- 
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ation,  was  approved,  and  directed  down  to  our 
subordinate  Meetings.    It  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  subject  of  Slavery  engaged  the  weighty 
consideration  of  this  Meeting,  introduced  by  an 
inquiry  brought  up  from  one  of  the  Quarterly 
Meetings,  whether  we  are  consistently  maintain- 
ing our  Christian  testimony  against  this  enormous 
evil,  whilst  we  continue  voluntarily  contributing 
to  its  support  by  making  free  use  of  those  articles 
produced  by  the  slave's  unrequited  toil  ? 

"The  system  of  Slavery,  with  its  concomitant 
evils,  is  totally  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  and 
precepts  of  Christ,  our  holy  Redeemer;  and  alike 
opposed  to  the  '  increase  of  his  government  and 
peace  on  earth  ; '  and  when  we  consider  that  this 
system  is  dependent  for  its  support,  on  the  con- 
sumer of  the  products  of  the  labor  of  the  slave, 
the  question,  in  this  point  of  view,  assumes  a 
serious  aspect.  We  affectionately  desire,  that 
Friends  every  where  may  carefully  examine  this 
bearing  of  the  subject,  and  cherish  in  their  own 
minds,  any  tender  scruple  they  may  feel,  against 
contributing  to  the  support  of  a  system  fraught 
with  iniquity,  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  subversive  of  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  our  beloved  country." 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  of  making  provision  for 
the  guarded,  literary  education  of  Friends' 
children,  offered  the  following  report,  viz : 

"The  Committee  to  whom  the  subject  of 
Education  was  referred,  Report  that  after  a  full 
deliberation  upon  the  subject,  they  are  unitedly 
of  opinion,  that  the  efficient  carrying  out  of  the 
long  cherished  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
requires  the  establishment  of  a  central  School  of 
a  liberal  character.  But  as  a  more  careful  ex- 
amination into  the  subject  of  locality,  means,  and 
mode  of  procuring  the  funds  will  be  necessary, 
the  Committee  propose,  that  the  Yearly  Meeting 
appoint  a  Committee  of  five  Friends  who  may  be 
willing  to  devote  full  time  to  the  subject; — to 
examine  the  practical  details  involved,  in  all  their 
bearings; — to  solicit  subscriptions,  to  ascertain 
what  can  probably  be  accomplished,  and  to  take 
such  action  in  the  matter  tis  circumstances  may 
seem  to  require,  and  to  report  to  our  next  Yearly 
Meeting,  together  with  any  further  views  upon 
the  general  subject  which  may  result  from  their 
examination  and  inquiries. 

u  That  in  order  more  effectually  to  carry  out 
the  object  of  their  appointment,  the  Committee 
be  authorized  to  call  in  and  employ  such  aid  as 
they  may  think  necessary. 

"The  Committee  further  propose,  that  the 
il  Quarterly  Meetings  shall  be  requested  to 
appoint,  at  their  first  session  after  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  a  Committee  of  two  judicious  and  com- 
1"  i  nt  Friends,  on  whom  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
Committee  may  call  for  aid  and  advice  within 
their  respective  Quarters— the  names  and  address 
to  be  furnishsd  as  soon  aa  possible  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  Committee. 
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"  The  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  in  view 
of  the  proposed  action,  the  plan  adopted  two 
years  ago,  of  raising  a  School  Fund,  should  be 
suspended  for  one  year." 

The  foregoing  Report  was  fully  approved  by 
the  Meeting,  and,  agreeably  to  the  proposition 
therein  submitted,  five  Friends  were  appointed 
for  the  service,  as  set  forth  in  the  Report. 

With  the  exception  of  twelve  dollars  and  sixty 
two  cents,  distrained  for  non-compliance  with 
military  requisitions,  it  is  not  known  that  there  has 
been  any  suffering  in  support  of  our  christian  testi- 
mony against  war. 

It  was  under  a  humbling  sense  of  our  incapa- 
city to  perform  the  important  service  for  which 
we  had  assembled,  that  we  entered  upon  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Church.  We  desire  gratefully  to 
acknowledge  that  through  the  goodness  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  we  have  been  enabled  to  trans- 
act the  various  concerns  that  have  claimed  our 
attention,  in  much  brotherly  condescension  and 
harmony,  and  at  seasons  have  been  favored  with 
a  sense  of  his  goodness  still  extended  towards  us, 
strengthening,  as  we  hope,  the  bond  of  Christian 
fellowship  ;  and  the  business  of  the  present 
Yearly  Meeting  being  brought  to  a  close,  Friends 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  each  other,  to  meet 
again  next  year,  at  the  usual  time,  if  the  Lord 
permit. 

Richard  Carpenter,  Clerk. 


NEW  ENGLAND  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  printed  minutes  of  this  meeting  were  re- 
ceived after  our  42  nd  number  was  put  to  press. 
By  them  it  appears  that  the  notice  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  day  the  meeting  convened,  as 
given  at  page  651,  was  correct.  Third  day,  the 
13th  of  the  month,  the  meeting  was  engaged 
during  great  part  of  the  day  in  the  reading  of 
the  queries  and  answers,  and  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  state  of  Society,  as  exhibited  in 
those  answers.  On  these  subjects  the  minutes 
say: 

Faithful  responses  to  these  searching  and  im- 
portant queries  develope,  as  in  former  years,  de- 
ficiencies in  the  support  of  some  of  our  various 
testimonies,  and  a  lively  concern  was  manifest  in 
the  meeting  on  this  account.  All  the  different 
testimonies  which  our  religious  society  has  felt 
itself  required  to  bear,  we  have  no  doubt  are 
firmly  based  on  Christian  ground — and  Friends 
were  entreated  not  to  shrink  from  a  faithful  sup- 
port of  them,  although  in  so  doing,  in  relation 
to  some  of  them,  wc  may  be  brought  to  appear 
peculiar  and  distinct  from  the  world.  The  ex- 
perience of  this  Society  fully  demonstrates  that 
this  very  peculiarity  has  proved  a  hedge  of  safety 
about  us,  and  that  loss  has  been  sustained  by 
those  who  have  disregarded  it.  Friends  were 
exhorted  to  undiminished  zeal  in  the  observance  ! 
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of  those  Christian  practices  which  our  Discipline 
enjoins — that  the  standard  of  truth  may  be  still 
faithfully  upheld  by  us  before  the  world. 

On  the  subject  of  spirituous  liquors  the  fol- 
i       lowing  minute  appears  : 

A  proposition  from  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting 
in  relation  to  the  issuing  of  advice  by  this  meet- 
f       ing  with  regard  to  obtaining  minute  information 
1       in  respect  to  the  observance  of  the  fourth  query, 
!       coming  under  consideration  at  this  time,  by  re- 
ference from  our  minutes  of  last  year,  and  the 
subject  of  it  having  claimed  our  serious  attention 
by  the  reading  of  the  answers  now  received  to 
J       that  query,  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  suffi- 
>•       ciently  definite  information  in  regard  to  the  use 

0  of  spirituous  liquors,  it  is  the  desire  of  this 

1  meeting  that  our  subordinate  meetings  should  in 
;-  future  make,  in  their  answers,  a  definite  state- 
1  rnent  as  to  the  number  coming  to  their  know- 
d  ledge  (should  there  unhappily  be  any  within 
b  their  limits)  who  use  spirituous  liquors,  except 
!i  for  medicine,  and  Friends  are  requested  to  be 
n  faithful  in  the  exercise  of  our  Christian  disci- 
it  pline  on  this  subject;  and  in  the  answers  to  all 
Is  our  queries,  our  meetings  are  requested  to  make 
it  them  as  explicit  as  is  practicable,  and  the  clerk 
d      is  directed  to  furnish  our  subordinate  meetings 

with  a  copy  of  this  minute. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of 
the  boarding  school  committee  : 

There  were  admitted  for  the  Summer  Term 
s'  114,  and  for  the  Winter  Term  192  scholars — 
s,  12  of  the  latter  to  supply  the  places  of  those 
0.  who  failed  to  come.  Of  those  admitted,  106  in 
the  Summer  and  158  in  the  Winter  Terms,  at- 
tended the  school. 
Ie  Circumstances  no  doubt  occur  which  neces- 

&  sarily  prevent  a  scholar  from  coming  to  the  school 
)f  E  after  applying  for  and  obtaining  admission,  but 
we  desire  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  Friends, 
the  inconvenience  and  often  the  loss  liable  to  be 
in  sustained,  when  scholars  who  apply  for  and  ob- 
9  tain  regular  admission,  and  who  are  included  in 
the  number  which  the  school  can  accommodate, 
,.  fail  to  come,  and  their  places  remain  vacant,  to 
.  the  exclusion  of  others  who  are  desirous  of  fill- 
JS  ing  them.  Embarrassment  has  resulted  from 
i„  this  cause  during  the  last  year,  and  we  consider 
„t  L;  it  quite  important  that  Friends,  in  making  their 
]>  applications  for  admission  of  scholars,  should 
re  I,  bear  these  considerations  in  mind, 
jj  We  believe  that  the  system  of  teaching  has 

been  thorough,  and  the  government  of  the  school 
I  firm  and  at  the  same  time  kind  and  parental. 
ar  The  progress  of  the  scholars  in  their  various  stu- 
j.  dies  has  been  generally  satisfactory,  evincing 
a!  care  and  industry  in  both  scholars  and  teachers. 
I  Orderly  deportment  has  generally  been  ob- 

served among  the  scholars,  and  a  disposition 
cheerfully  to  submit  to  the  rules  of  the  school 
((       has  been  shown,  with  very  few  exceptions. 


The  extensive  and  thorough  repairs  which 
were  put  upon  the  building  in  1852,  have  added 
very  much  to  the  convenience,  pleasantness  and 
usefulness  of  the  school.  It  has  been  found  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  make  some  considerable  al- 
terations and  improvements  in  the  apparatus  for 
cooking,  in  which  at  the  time  of  the  general  re- 
pair alluded  to  no  alteration  was  made. 

A  full  supply  of  pure  water  in  the  institution 
is  of  great  importance,  and  the  attention  of  the 
committee  has  been  given  to  this  subject,  and 
arrangements  are  made  which  it  is  hoped  may 
secure  this  end. 

Meetings  for  worship  have  been  continued  in 
the  school  on  First  day  mornings.  These  meet- 
ings have  been  frequently  attended  by  members 
of  the  committee.  The  deportment  of  the  scho- 
lars on  these  occasions  has  been  serious  and  be- 
coming, and  they  have  at  times  been  seasons  of 
much  solemnity.  On  First  day  afternoons,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  week,  the  family  attend* 
meeting  in  Providence.  Harmony  has,  during 
the  year,  been  preserved  among  the  various 
branches  of  the  family. 

Ey  a  statement  of  the  finanical  accounts,  it 
appears  that  the  expenses  during  the  past  year 
have  exceeded  the  income,  $1,603.09,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  has  been  judged  necessary  to 
enhance  the  terms  of  admission. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  there  is  cause  for 
encouragement  for  Friends  still  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  means  for  improvement  which  the 
Institution  presents,  and  to  continue  to  watch 
over  and  endeavor  to  promote  its  interests. 

Fourth  day,  14th.  The  records  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  for  the  past  year  were  laid  before 
us  and  read,  and  the  proceedings  of  that  meet- 
ing in  relation  to  the  various  important  con- 
cerns that  have  claimed  its  attention,  were  very 
interesting  to  us,  and  fully  approved  by  this 
meeting.  The  address  on  peace,  prepared  by 
that  meeting,  having  received  our  full  conside- 
ration is  cordially  approved  and  adopted,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  cause  10,000  copies 
of  it,  (or  such  number  as  they  deem  suitable,) 
to  be  printed  for  general  circulation. 

The  committee  on  the  concern  of  this  meeting, 
which  has  long  been  felt  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Penobscot  Tribe  of  Indians,  embracing  of 
later  years  that  of  the  Passammaquadda  Tribe 
also,  made  the  following  report,  viz  : 

To  the  Yearly  Meetivg  now  in  Session  : 

The  Committee  having  in  charge  the  concern 
of  this  meeting,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Penobscot  and  Passammaquadda  Tribes  of  In- 
dians, report,  that  their  situation  has  from  time 
to  time  claimed  their  serious  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration, and  our  influence  has  in  various  ways 
been  extended  to  promote  their  improvement. 
The  School  referred  to  in  our  last  report,  was 
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continued  three  months  during  the  summer,  and 
a  portion  of  the  past  winter,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  superintending  School  Committee 
of  the  town,  and  from  the  information  received, 
the  improvement  therein  made  has  been  satis- 
factory and  encouraging. 

Unavoidable  circumstances  have  prevented 
some  of  our  number  from  visiting  them,  as  they 
had  contemplated,  therefore,  we  are  not  able  to 
furnish  so  definite  an  account  of  their  situation 
as  at  some  former  periods. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Stephen  Jones. 

Newport,  6th  month,  14th,  1854. 
— Which,  with  the  verbal  communications  made 
by  the  Committee,  was  interesting  and  satisfac- 
tory to  this  meeting,  showing  an  advancement  in 
civilization  and  education,  especially  with  the 
Penobscot  Tribe.  Our  Committee  is  continued 
under  appointment  and  encouraged  to  attend  to 
'  the  concern  of  this  meeting  as  way  opens  for 
it — and  the  pecuniary  appropriation  made  last 
year,  not  having  been  required  by  the  Com- 
mittee, they  are  at  liberty  to  call  upon  our  Treas- 
urer for  the  same  amount  the  present  year,  should 
they  deem  it  proper  to  apply  it. 

Testimonies  from  Rhode  Island  monthly  meet- 
ing respecting  Elizabeth  Wing  and  Hannah  Den- 
nis were  read  and  approved. 

Fifth  day,  15th.  The  Committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  important  subject  of  a  change  of 
place  for  holding  this  meeting  made  the  follow- 
ing report,  viz  : 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting: 

The  Committee  appointed  to  take  the  whole 
subject  of  the  removal  of  this  Yearly  Meeting, 
with  the  facts  presented  by  form*  committees, 
into  consideration  report,  that  they  have  taken 
the  subject  into  their  serious,  solid  and  delibe- 
rate consideration,  and  after  a  free  expression  of 
feeling  and  sentiment  in  regard  to  this  highly 
important  question,  characterized  by  Christian 
harmony  and  brotherly  condescension,  they  were 
generally  united  in  proposing,  and  the  proposi- 
tion was  acquiesced  in  by  all,  that  this  Yearly 
Meeting  be  removed  to  Lynn,  and  that  its  first 
sitting  there  be  held  in  the  year  1857. 
On  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Committee, 
Wm.  C.  Taber,  Clerk. 

X<  wport,  6  mo.  15,  1854. 

— Which  was  satisfactory  to  Friends  generally, 
but  in  consideration  of  the  responsibility  of  this 
meeting  in  relation  to  the  property  held  by  it  in 
trust  for  benevolent,  charitable  and  religious  pur- 
ples, and  the  question  arising  whether  a  change 
of  place  for  holding  this  meeting  may  in  any- 
nvalidatc  this  trust,  no  positive  decision  as 
to  a  removal  was  made ;  but  the  meeting  for 
■offerings  was  requested  to  make  careful,  legal 
inquiry  upon  the  above  question,  and  should  it 
be  necessary  to  procure  any  additional  legislative 


enactments  in  relation  to  said  trust  property,  it 
is  empowered  to  endeavor  to  obtain  them  on  our- 
behalf  and  report  to  this  meeting  next  year. 

The  Committee  on  the  subject  of  Educa- 
tion report,  That  accounts  have  been  received 
from  all  the  Monthly  Meetings,  from  which  the 
following  summary  has  been  compiled,  viz  : 

Number  of  children  within  the  limits  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16 


years,  1,114 

Do.       do.       16  and  21  do.  '  485 

Monthly  Meeting  School,  1 

Preparative  Meeting  School,  1 

Family  Schools,  9 
Friend's  children  attending  Friend's 

Schoools,  exclusively  as  such,  219 

Do.  attending  mixed  Schools,  1,191 
First-Day  Schools  kept  the  past  year 

under  the  care  of  Friends,  30 
Average  continuance  of  these  Schools, 

5  months. 

Number  of  children  attending  the  same,  787 


A  number  of  Schools  wholly  under  the  tuition 
and  control  of  Friends  are  attended  by  the  chil- 
dren of  our  Society  in  considerable  numbers, 
who  are  doubtless  receiving  in  a  good  degree  the 
benefits  of  a  guarded  literary  education,  but  as 
these  schools  are  principally  composed  of  those 
who  are  not  in  membership  with  us,  the  number 
of  Friend's  children  placed  there  has  been  enu- 
merated in  the  report  with  those  who  are  in  the 
attendance  of  Mixed  Schools. 

While  the  above  account  exhibits  but  slight 
addition  to  the  number  of  our  youth  heretofore 
reported,  who  are  obtaining  an  education  in  Se- 
lect Schools,  we  have  still  reason  to  believe  that 
the  interest  felt  by  Friends  upon  this  very  im- 
portant subject  is  slowly  but  certainly  increasing. 
The  facilities  now  offered  by  the  Boarding 
School,  at  Providence,  are  we  trust,  in  a  good 
degree  appreciated  by  Friends,  and  we  cherish 
the  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  embrace,  to 
their  full  extent,  the  advantages  for  the  guarded 
education  of  their  children  which  we  believe  it 
is  calculated  to  afford.  Three  additional  Family 
Schools  have  also  been  established  since  last  year, 
and  we  are  desirous  of  encouraging  Friends  to 
embrace  such  opportunities  as  may  be  presented, 
of  opening  schools  for  young  children  in  indi- 
vidual families,  or  by  uniting  the  children  of 
several  families — which  may  be  favorably  loca- 
ted for  the  purpose — into  one  school — and  thus 
secure  to  their  beloved  offspring  the  means  of 
acquiring  the  elements  of  a  literary  education,  free 
from  the  injurious  influences  which  associations 
in  mixed  schools,  would,  at  this  tender  age,  be 
likely  to  exert. 

It  also  appears  from  the  accounts  received  at 
this  time,  that  the  interest  manifested  by  Friends 
upon  the  subject  of  First  day  schools,  continues 
unabated,  and  an  additional  number  of  children 
arc  reported  as  having  attended  these  schools 
during  the  past  year. 
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We  would  respectfully  urge  upon  rightly  con- 
cerned Friends,  the  importance  of  their  attendance 
at  these  schools  as  regularly  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  thereby  manifesting  to  the  children  their 
interest  in  the  cause  they  are  endeavoring  to 
promote,  and  at  the  same  time,  exhibiting  a  con- 
cern that  the  schools  may  be  properly  conducted, 
to  the  honor  of  truth. 

We  have  at  this  time  been  afresh  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  our  children  and  young 
friends  being  more  fully  and  faithfully  instructed 
in  the  Scriptural  foundation  of  the  doctrines  and 
distinguishing  views  and  practices  of  Friends. 
Have  we  not  reason  to  fear  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  our  children  are  spending  an  im- 
portant and  most  impressible  period  of  their 
lives  without  obtaining  a  due  knowledge  of  our 
Christian  principles,  and  thus  qualifying  them- 
selves to  give  with  meekness,  a  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  them.  Timothy  of  old  was  com- 
mended in  that  from  a  child  he  had  known  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  he  had  been  instructed 
by  a  pious  mother,  whose  unfeigned  faith  is  also 
the  subject  of  commendation  by  the  same  Apos- 
tle. Might  not  the  occasions  which  we  trust 
that  Friends  frequently  embrace  forfamily  reading 
and  Scriptural  instruction,  be  fit  opportunities 
for  showing  to  our  children  the  entire  accordance 
of  our  testimonies  with  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament  ? 

A  Testimony  from  Vassalboro'  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, approved  by  Vassalboro'  Quarterly  Meeting, 
concerning  our  late,  ancient  and  beloved  friend, 
Stephen  Nichols,  was  read — and  is  very  accept- 
able and  satisfactory  to  us — and  it  is  directed 
that  it  be  recorded — and  with  a  view  to  extend 
to  our  members  and  others,  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  perusal  of  the  Memorials  received 
at  this  time,  with  such  as  may  have  been  heretofore 
received  by  this  meeting,  not  yet  published,  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  is  requested  to  cause  such 
number  as  it  deems  proper  to  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed. 

Sixth  day,  16th.  The  Committee  having  charge 
of  the  concern  of  this  Meeting  for  the  Indians 
located  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  report : — 
That  they  have  endeavored  to  give  attention 
to  the  object  of  their  appointment,  feeling  a 
lively  interest  in  the  best  welfare  of  this  poor, 
unfortunate  portion  of  our  fellow  beings,  and  an 
earnest  solicitude  that  some  way  might  open  to 
do  them  good.  But  nothing  has  appeared  within 
the  past  year  to  warrant  any  active  service  on 
the  part  of  the  Committee  for  their  assistance. 
It  is  feared,  however,  that  measures  are  in  pro- 
gress to  unsettle  and  finally  to  remove  them  still 
further,  (to  quote  their  own  language  used  in 
one  of  their  councils  on  a  former  occasion,  with 
feelings  of  grief  and  dread,)  "  towards  the  set- 
ting sun  and  to  the  precipice,  as  the  last  foot  of 
soil  for  the  poor  Indian  to  tread  would  be  taken 
from  them,  so  that  they  who  were  once  like  the 
sturdy  trees  of  the  forest,  will  be  left  to  wither 


and  fade  as  the  tender  grass  of  the  field  — and 
while  the  prospect  of  aiding  these  down-trodden 
people  appears  discouraging,  we  hope  the  lively 
interest  and  concern  on  their  behalf,  kept  up  for 
many  years  past,  will  continue  to  rest  with  una- 
bated weight  and  care  for  them  in  the  future. 
— Which  was  interesting  and  acceptable  to  us, 
and  in  view  of  the  present  situation  of  those 
tribes,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  legislation 
of  our  General  Government,  the  sympathy  of 
this  meeting  for  this  oppressed  class  of  our  fel- 
low men  was  fully  expressed  and  with  strong  de- 
sires that  we  may  be  found  faithful  in  embracing 
every  opening,  and  in  making  every  proper  exer- 
tion for  their  protection  and  relief,  we  appoint 
a  committee  to  attend  to  this  concern,  and 
they  are  authorized  to  consult  with  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings,  should  they  deem  it  use- 
ful to  do  so,  and  that  meeting  is  requested  to  at- 
tend to  the  subject  on  our  behaif. 

This  committee  consists  of  thirteen  Friends. 

Essays  of  epistles  to  our  brethren  of  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  London,  Ireland,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  North  Carolina,  and  Indiana,  were 
presented  by  the  Committee  on  Correspondence, 
and  being  read  and  approved  the  Clerk  was  di- 
rected to  sign  them  on  our  behalf,  and  forward 
them  to  those  meetings  respectively. 

An  interesting  and  very  acceptable  epistle 
from  our  clear  brethren  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  London,  addressed  to  us  and  issued  the  pre- 
sent year,  was  received  at  this  stage  of  our  meet- 
ing and  read. 

Having  been  favored  satisfactorily  to  dispose 
of  the  various  concerns  that  have  claimed  our 
attention,  we  are  now  about  to  separate  for  the 
present  year,  and  we  feel  it  right  to  record  our 
grateful  sense  of  the  mercy  that  has  been  extend- 
ed to  us,  during  the  various  sessions  of  this 
meeting,  preserving  us  in  unity  and  love — and 
under  feelings  of  thankfulness  to  our  Heavenly 
Father,  we  now  conclude,  proposing  to  meet 
again  on  this  Island,  at  the  usual  time,  next 
year,  if  the  Lord  permit. 

Samuel  Boyd  Tobey,  Clerk. 


I  will  seek  balsam  for  the  wounds  of  the  heart, 
in  the  sweets  of  innocence,  and  in  the  consola- 
tions of  religion.  How  cutting  to  the  heart  are 
the  impatient  reproaches  of  those  who  are  bound 
by  the  ties  of  conjugal,  filial  and  domestic  duty, 
to  soothe  us  under  the  pressure  of  calamity,  and 
as  the  pious  poet  expresses  it,  ££  to  rock  the  cra- 
dle of  declining  age."  Knox. 


Men  go  far  to  observe  the  summits  of  moun- 
tains, the  waters  of  the  sea,  the  beginnings  and 
the  courses  of  rivers,  the  immensity  of  the 
ocean ;  but  they  neglect  themselves. 

Life  of  Petrarch. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  Royal  Mail 
Steamship  Europa  arrived  at  New  York  on  the 
30th  ult.,  bringing  Liverpool  dates  to  the  17th. 

The  Russians  had  made  another  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Silistria  on  the  10th,  in  which  Prince 
Paskiewitch  was  severely  wounded.  A  Turkish 
attack  on  the  island  of  Mokan,  in  the  Danube,  had 
been  repulsed.  The  Turks  were  concentrating  a 
large  body  of  troops  at  Rustchuk,  intended  to  break 
through  the  investing  line  of  Russians  at  Turtukai, 
and  then  to  come  to  the  succor  of  Silistria.  Great 
numbers  of  Russian  troops  were  crossing  the  Pruth 
into  Moldavia.  The  allies  were  still  being  trans-v 
ported  to  Varna. 

Redschid  Pasha  has  retired  from  the  Turkish 
Foreign  Ministry,  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
Chekib  Effendi.  The  Baltic  fleets  were  at  Bore- 
sund,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  on 
the  llth,  and  it  was  expected  that  they  would  at- 
tack Sweaborg  on  the  13th.  Sixteen  Russian  ships 
were  at  the  latter  place,  and  they  had  blockaded 
the  harbor  by  sinking  a  ship  loaded  with  rocks 
The  ships,  dockyards  and  stores  at  Brakestadt,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  were 
'  destroyed  by  three  British  steamers,  5th  mo. 
30th.  The  next  day,  they  captured  several  vessels 
'off  Uleaborg,  and  on  the  1st  ult.,  four  steamers 
destroyed  the  ships,  dockyards  and  stores  at  Ulea- 
borg. 

England. — The  bill  giving  Canada  an  elective 
Senate,  had  passed  a  second  reading  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  Europa,  a  cavalry  transport  ship, 
was  burnt  on  her  passage  to  Gibraltar  with  troops, 
and  twenty-one  lives  were  lost.  Sixty-three  saved 
themselves  in  boats,  and  were  picked  up  by  other 
vessels. 

France. — The  weather  had  been  so  wet  in 
France,  as  to  excite  fears  for  the  crops. 

Mexico. — Santa  Anna  has  issued  adecree  declar- 
ing all  the  departments,  districts  and  towns,  refus- 
ing obedience  to  the  government,  to  be  in  a  state 
of  siege.  He  did  not  declare  himself  Emperor  on 
his  birth-day,  as  was  expected. 

Domestic — The  Shawnee  Indians  in  Kansas 
are  said  to  be  uneasy  and  restle.-s  in  consequence 
of  the  passage  of  the  territorial  act,  as  many  of 
them  have  been  cherishing  the  hope  that  ere  long 
they  would  be  endowed  with  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, and  as  they  are  civilized  and  pursue  agricul- 
ture like  the  whiles,  they  would  undoubtedly  make 
good  citizens.  They  declare  their  determination 
not  to  sell  their  lands  on  any  consideration  what- 
ever. 

The  Senate  of  Connecticut  has  passed  an 
act  forbidding  the  use  of  the  jails  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  custody  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  an- 
other apt  is  before  the  same  body,  inflicting  a  fine 
of  S5000  upon  any  person  who  shall  fail  to  prove 
a  valid  title  to  any  fugitive  slave  he  may  claim. 

Congress — In  Senate,  on  the  2Gth  ult..  J.  M. 
Clayton,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
reported  a  bill  lor  the  more  effectual  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade  in  American  built  vessels.  It  makes 
void  any  sale  of  American  vessels,  in  any  for- 
eign  pop  in  this  hemisphere,  or  any  islands  near 
the  ooast  of  Africa,  if  the  vessel  makes  the  voyage 
to  that  coa-M  before  returning  to  the  United  States, 
and  alao  indicts  severe  penalties  for  the  sale  or 


transfer  of  American  vessels  intended  for  the 
slave'trade.  The  Boston  petition'  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  was  debated.  On  the 
27th,  bills  making  Fronteras,  in  Texas,  a  port  of 
entry,  and  creating  a  new  collection  district  in 
California,  were  passed.  A  hill  to  pay  Maryland 
interest  on  money  advanced  by  her  to  the  United 
States  during  the  war  of  1812,  was  passed.  The 
House  bill  for  changing  the  time  of  meeting  of 
Congress,  was  debated  and  rejected.  On  the  28th., 
the  House  bill  to  aid  Minnesota  in  constructing  a 
rail-road  therein,  was  taken  up  and  passed. 
The  motion  to  refer  the  Boston  petition  for  repeal- 
ing the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  was  agreed  to,  after 
an  excited  and  personal  debate,  which  turned 
mainly  upon  Senator  Sumner's  assertion,  on  the 
preceding  day,  that  he  recognized  no  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  help  in  reducing  a  man  to 
Slavery.  On  the  29th,  two  petitions  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  one  from  upwards 
of  300  voters  of  the  town  of  Milton,  N.  H.,  the 
birth-place  of  the  President,  the  other  from 
Pepperell,  Mass.,  were  presented  and  referred.  A 
bill  to  establish  a  line  of  steamers  between 
California  and  Shanghai,  via  Sandwich  Islands 
and  Japan,  was  taken  up,  and  Senator  Seward 
made  a  speech  in  explanation  and  advocacy  of 
the  measure.  After  some  debate,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading.  The  bill  appropriating 
$10,000,000  to  carry  -out  the  Gadsden  treaty  with 
Mexico,  was  passed.  No  business  of  importance 
was  transacted  on  the  3dth. 

On  the  1st.  inst.  Senator  Sumr.er  presented  a 
memorial  from  684  men  of  Massachusetts,  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act.  He  gave  notice 
that' he  would  on  the  3rd  ask  leave  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  repeal  that  act.  The  Slave  Trade  bill  was 
taken  up,  and  after  some  debate,  was  postponed. 
A  report  from  the  Committee  of  Conference,  in 
favor  of  an  adjournment  on  the  4th  of  next  month, 
was  adopted.  The  House  bill  to  establish  the 
offices  of  Surveyor  General  for  New  Mexico, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  and  to  grant  donations  of 
land  to  actual  settlers  therein,  was  passed. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, "the  26th  was 
chiefly  spent  in  debating  the  bill  appropriating 
ten  millions  to  execute  the  Mexican  treaty.  The 
debate  was  continued  the  next  day,  and  on  the 
28th,  the  bill  passed,  yeas  103,  nays  62.  A  bill 
for  the  better  preservation  of  life  and  property 
from  shipwreck,  was  introduced  and  reterred  to 
the  proper  committee.  The  bill  providing  for  a 
weekly  mail  between  the  Atlantic  States  and  San 
Francisco  was  taken  up,  amended,  and  laid  on 
the  table.  Oh  the  29th,  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Postage  law,  changing  the  rate  to  5  cents  under 
3000  miles,  and  10  cents  over  that  distance,  re- 
quiring prepayment  in  all  cases,  and  fixing  ocean 
postage  to  foreign  countries  at  the  same  rate, 
where  not  otherwise  adjusted  by  treaty  or  cpn- 
vention,  was  passed.  On  the  30th,  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  reported  a  bill  authorizing  the 
President  to  purchase  a  site  for  a  prison,  and 
procure  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  building  the 
same,  in  New  York.  -It  is  intended  for  Uuited 
States  prisoners,  and  others  held  as  witnesses,, 
for  persons  detained  under  extradition  treaties, 
fugitive  slaves,  &c.  The  bill  was  refered  to  the 
Committe  of  the  Whole.  On  the  1st.  inst.  the 
report  of  the  Committee,  of  Conference  on  the 
adjournment,  was  adopte'd. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  HULL. 
(Continued  from  page  e75  ) 

While  still  in  Virginia,  the  following  passage 
occurs  : 

I  had  meetings  at  Mount  Pleasant  and  Crooked 
run ;  at  the  latter  of  which  I  was  led  to  expose 
the  iniquity  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  practice 
of  holding  the  African  race  in  bondage.  This 
was  much  to  the  relief  of  my  own  mind,  which 
was  often  deeply  oppressed  with  grief,  at  seeing 
the  sufferings  endured  by  the  poor  slaves.  Their 
allowance  was  one  pebk  of  corn  for  a  week,  and 
this  they  were  sometimes  necessitated  to  pound 
in  the  night,  when  they  should  be  asleep,  to  re- 
fresh them  for  the  next  day's  labor.    To  this  I 
have  often  been  a  witness,  when  the  noise  of  the 
pestle  and  mortar  has  aroused  me  ;  and  soon  after 
I  have  been  startled  by  the  voice  of  the  driver 
and  the  snapping  of  his  whip,  urging  them  to  the 
toils  of  the  day,  even  before  the  light  had  fully 
appeared.    In  addition  to  this,  they  had  to  en- 
dure the  broiling  heat  of  the  sun,  bare-headed, 
both  males  and  females ;  the  latter  with  only  one 
garment  to  cover  them,  and  the  cruel  drivers  fol- 
lowing them  with  a  large  wagon  whip,  in  order 
to  hasten  their  speed,  using  it  freely  upon  those 
who  fell  behind,  when  hoeing  the  corn  or  tobacco. 
At  other  times  I  have  seen  very  aged  men  and 
women  grubbing  bushes,  so  feeble  and  worn,  that 
their  limbs  trembled  as  they  raised  their  heavy 
mattocks  ;  and  others  were  carrying  rails  on  their 
heads  from  a  distant  forest.    Similar  cruelties  I 
have  seen  exercised  on  the  house  slaves,  upon 
whom  the  lash  was  often  freely  laid,  while  they 
were  subject  to  the  kicks  and  cuffs  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  family.    At  one  time,  having  laid  my 
horse-whip  upon  a  table  in  the  bar-foom  of  a 
tavern,  I  was  suddenly  raised  from  my  seat  by 


seeing  the  tavern-keeper  using  my  whip  upon 
the  back  of  his  negro  boy.  I  stepped  to  him  as 
quickly  as  I  could,  and  got  it  from  him,  assuring 
him  it  was  not  accustomed  to  such  business,  and 
he  should  have  known  better  than  to  take  it  for 
that  purpose.  At  another  time,  my  eye  caught 
the  sight  of  a  poor  negro's  back,  who  was  rowing 
us  over  a  ferry,  (his  shirt  being  a  mere  bunch  of 
rags,)  and  it  appeared  like  a  piece  of  raw  flesh 
from  the  severe  flogging  he  had  received.  It 
was  a  most  painful,  sickening  sight,  and  affected 
me  very  much ;  the  more  so,  as  he  was  toiling 
for  our  accommodation,  for  which,  however,  we 
paid  him,  in  addition  to  what  was  demanded  by 
his  oppressor — a  practice,  I  believe,  common  with. 
Friends,  for  a  colored  man  who  attended  at  an- 
other ferry,  told  us  he  was  always  glad  to  see  the 
Quakers  come,  for  then  he  had  something  given 
him.  It  was  also  our  practice  to  pay  those  who 
took  care  of  our  horses,  not.  always  with  money, 
but  sometimes  with  food,  for  which  they  appeared 
thankful,  and  sometimes  manifested  surprise  at 
the  attention  shown  them.  It  was  a  general 
practice  for  the  waiters  at  public  houses  to  re- 
ceive the  scraps  left  by  travellers  eating  at  their 
masters'  tables  ;  and  I  was  careful  at  such  places 
to  leave  a  good  portion  of  meat,  &c,  remember- 
ing that  they  had  appetities  to  satisfy  as  well  as 
myself.  But  after  all  the  little  I  could  do  for 
them,  I  had  to  mourn  for  them  and  their  oppres- 
sors also,  whose  situation  appeared  far  from  a 
desirable  one.  In  many  places  they  seemed  to 
be  under  great  fear,  being  careful  to  secure  their 
lodging  rooms  with  locks  and  bolts,  and  to  have 
their  weapons  of  defence  at  hand,  ready  to  fee 
seized  at  the  slightest  alarm.  The  influence  of 
the  parents'  example,  in  exercising  an  arbitrary, 
and  cruel  power  over  the  inmates  of  the  bouse,, 
produced  an  evil  effect  on  the  children,  whose 
countenances  and  conduct,  marked  with  raga  and 
pride,  presented  a  very  different  appearance  from 
what  they  would,  had  they  been  taught  to  view 
and  to  treat  the  colored  people  as  the  workman- 
ship of  the  same  Almighty  hand  as  themselves, 
and  equally  the  objects  of  the  Kedeemer's  mercy 
and  care,  instead  of  being  made  to  consider  them 
as  little  or  no  better  than  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  not  worthy  of  the  notice  which  their  dogs 
received.  Many  countenances  which,  but  for  the 
passions  depicted  upon  them,  would  have  been 
lovely  and  engaging,  appeared  spoiled  and  repul- 
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sive — many  and  great,  indeed,  are  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  slavery,  both  to  the  oppressed  and  the 
oppressor.  ' 

The  following  incident  may  afford  a  useful 
intimation  to  those  who  find  themselves  brought 
into  collision  with  men  whose  opinions  and  prac- 
tice are  widely  different  from  their  own  ;  as  it 
presents  a  salutary  caution  to  be  careful  not  to 
permit  their  zeal,  even  in  a  just  cause,  to  outrun 
their  charity. 

My  companion  and  I,  pursued  our  journey  to- 
ward James'  river,  crossing  the  Blue  mountain 
at  a  place  called  Kock-fish  gap,  where  we  lodged. 
A  number  of  travellers  and  other  persons  had 
put  up  here,  among  whom  were  several  rough 
and  fierce  looking  men,  in  pursuit  of  a  runaway 
slave,  who  after  being  once  taken  by  them  had 
again  made  his  escape  into  the  woods. 

As' we  sat  around  the  supper  table,  they  were 
relating  the  circumstances  of  his  capture  and  es- 
cape, loading  the  poor  slave  with  hard  names, 
and  drawing  from  their  fellow  slaveholders  the 
conclusion,  that,  should  they  take  him  again,  the 
most  cruel  and  severe  punishments  they  could  in- 
flict would  not  be  too  bad  for  him.  I  was  grieved 
at  such  conversation,  and  feeling  my  spirit  stirred 
against  their  conduct,  could  not  forbear  advocat- 
ing the  exertions  of  the  poor  runaway  to  obtain 
his  liberty — calling  upon  them  to  make  his  case 
their  own,  and  think  whether  there  was  one 
among  them  all,  who,  if  placed  in  his  situation, 
would  not  use  the  same  means  to  escape  slavery 
and  punishment.  I  was  soon  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  the  caution  given  by  Christ,  "  Cast 
not  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  turn  again 
and  rend  you  :"  their  anger  was  raised,  and  mani- 
fested toward  me  by  furious  and  wrathful  words, 
and  they  were  so  unreasonable  in  their  conduct, 
that  I  concluded  it  best  to  say  nothing  more  to 
them.  The  house  was  in  a  very  solitary  place, 
and  the  inmates  alike  hostile  to  us,  they  being 
also  slaveholders,  and  from  their  conduct '  after  J 
we  rose  from  the  supper  table,  we  were  not  with- 
out apprehensions  of  personal  danger.  When 
we  were  shown  our  chamber,  we  found  there  was 
no  fastening  on  the  door,  but  we  placed  a  chest 
against  it,  which  braced  against  the  foot  of  our 
bed,  concluding  they  should  not  come  upon  us 
by  surprise.  We  got  but  little  sleep,  our  appre- 
hensions being  increased  by  hearing  several  per- 
sons come  up  the  stairs  directly  to  the  door  of 
our  room,  where  they  stood  whispering  to  each 
other  for  several  minutes — they  then  went  down 
stairs,  and  soon  after  came  and  placed  themselves 
in  the  same  situation  again,  without  speaking  to 
us  or  offering  to  come  into  the  room.  These  cir- 
cumstances, added  to  the  noise  and  confusion 
which  continued  below  stairs  most  of  the  night, 
caused  ub  to  sleep  but  little.  Wc  did  not  feel 
quite  released  from  upprchensions  of  danger,  un- 
til we  had  rode  some  miles  from  the  place,  re- 


membering that  William  Savery  had  been  cau- 
tioned to  beware  lest  he  should  be  popped  off  his 
horse,  for  having  interfered  and  cut  the  rope  with 
which  a  poor  colored  boy  was  tied,  while  receiv- 
ing a  severe  flogging,  for  not  having  the  cows  in 
the  yard  at  the  usual  time.  The  fear  I  endured 
was  unusual  for  me,  and  I  believe  had  I  not 
raised  my  voice  in  behalf  of  the  poor  runaway, 
under  feelings  of  such  resentment  as  I  did, 
(though  I  do  not  think  I  manifested  any  thing 
like  wrath)  I  should  not  have  been  left  under  the 
power  of  fear,  fully  believing  in  the  omnipotence 
of  Him  who  limiteth  the  proud  waves  of  the  sea. 
I  think  the  sense  of  the  protecting  power  of  the 
holy  One  of  Israel  was  in  great  measure  with- 
drawn, for  in  seasons  of  far  greater  apparent 
danger  of  losing  my  life,  when  my  mind  has 
been  preserved  in  humility  and  calmness,  I  have 
felt  no  fear,  but  a  cheerful  resignation  to  the 
Lord's  will. 

The  following  case  is  rather  out  of  the  usual 
course. 

We  next  had  a  meeting  for  the  poor  slaves,  held 
in  Goose-creek  meeting-house,  on  first-day  after- 
noon, with  the  consent  of  their  masters  and  over- 
seers, several  of  whom  attended.  The  sight  of 
so  large  a  number  together,  as  nearly  to  fill  the 
house,  was  unusual  to  me,  and  their  dejected 
countenances  and  ragged  appearance  affected  my 
mind,  and  awakened  tender  sympathy  for  them, 
under  which  I  expressed  my  desires  for  their 
everlasting  welfare — endeavoring,  in  simple  lan- 
guage, to  impress  on  them  the  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing every  evil  practice,  in  order  that  the  great 
God,  whose  compassions  are  toward  people  of  all 
colors  and  natious,  might  bless  them,  and  give 
them  patience  to  endure  affliction  in  this  world, 
and  prepare  them  for  that  better  world  which  is 
to  come,  where  they  would  be  freed  from  servi- 
tude and  suffering.  The  poor  creatures  paid 
great  attention,  and  sat  with  unusual  quietude. 

In  the  morning  wc  crossed  Kentucky  river  at 
Boonsborough,  the  place  where  the  first  white 
settler  pitched  his  tent.  A  few  miles  north  of 
the  river  we  came  to  the  house  of  Judge  Clark, 
of  Clark  county,  who  being  related  to  two  of  our 
company,  received  us  very  cordially,  and  paid 
great  attention  to  spread  notice  of  a  meeting  to 
be  held  the  day  following  in  the  Baptist  meeting 
house.  A  large  number  of  people  assembled, 
and  their  minister  among  the  rest,  who  in  a 
hasty  manner  objected  to  the  doctrines  delivered, 
as  soon  as  I  took  my  seat,  charging  me  with  dis- 
carding the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  j  a  charge 
which  he  fell  far  short  of  substantiating,  even  in 
the  opinion  of  his  own  hearers.  When  speak- 
ing upon  the  doctrine  of  baptism,  I  had  coufined 
myself  to  giving  the  reasons  which  occurred  to 
my  remembrance,  why  the  Society  of  Friends 
does  not  use  water  baptism  ;  and  several  of  his 
hearers  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  his 
interrupting  the  quiet  of  the  meeting,  in  which 
they  had  been  edified  with  what  they  heard.  One 
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of  them  added,  that  he  could  perceive  no  need 
of  urging  those  into  the  water  who  did  not  see 
the  necessity  of  it,  but  who  were  pressing  after 
the  baptism  of  the  one  eternal  spirit.  On  our 
way  back  to  the  house  of  Judge  Clark,  his  wife 
remarked  to  me,  that  she  hoped  now  to  be  re- 
leased from  that  distress  of  mind  she  had  been 
under,  respecting  this  subject,  for  some  time  past, 
and  which  at  times  was  so  great,  that  she  feared 
she  should  lose  her  reason ;  for  she  could  not  see 
her  way  to  be  baptized  with  water,  and  the 
preacher  was  continually  urging  on  her  the 
necessity  of  it  or  she  would  be  eternally  lost ;  but 
now,  said  she,  I  am  satisfied,  and  hope  I  shall  no 
more  be  troubled  about  it. 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  meeting  at  the 
J udge's  house,  where  this  preacher  again  at- 
tended, but  he  made  no  further  opposition. 
Many  persons  were  present,  and  it  was  truly  a 
I  solid  season,  in  which  Gospel  truths  were  freely 
opened,  and  reasons  given  for  the  simplicity  of 

I  our  profession  and  practices — particularly  our 
not  singing  in  the  customary  and  formal  manner 
of  most  other  professors,  &c.     The  necessity 

'  of  seeking  after  weightiness  of  spirit  in  our  devo- 
tions, was  set  forth  ;  that  as  God  is  a  Spirit,  they 
who  perform  the  solemn  act  of  devotion  aright, 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  We 
had  a  pressing  invitation  to  have  a  meeting  next 
day  at  the  house  of  a  person  who  lived  nearly  ten 
miles  off,  and  who  was  at  our  morning  meeting. 
I  accordingly  accepted  it,  and  Judge  Clark,  his 
wife  and  daughters,  accompanied  us  thither.  We 

'  were  favored  with  the  fresh  extendings  of  Di- 
vine love,  for  which  humble  thanksgivings  were 
offered  unto  Him,  who  is  forever  worthy.  This 
interesting  family  continued  with  us  next  day, 

s  attended  a  meeting  held  in  the  court-house 
in  Winchester,  where  many  Gospel  truths  opened 
on  my  mind,  and  were  delivered  with  clearness — 
ability  being  graciously  afforded,  beyond  what  I 
ever  experienced  before,  to  contend  for  them,  in 

e  opposition  to  the  superficial  notions  of  formal  pro- 
fessors    When  the  meeting  closed,  the  people 

:i       appeared  unwilling  to  leave  the  house,  and  much 

II  brokenness  of  spirit  and  weeping  were  manifest, 
particularly  among  those  who  had  become  most 
acquainted  with  us.    The  wife  of  Judge  Clark 

{       remarked,  that  she  hoped  the  Lord  would  enable 
\       her  to  be  resigned  to  the  reproach  that  might  be 
s  j    cast  upon  her,  for  ceasing  to  depend  upon  her 
former  teachers,  as  she  was  now  desirous  to  be 
inwardly  attentive  to  the  Teacher  that  could  not 
be  removed  into  a  corner.    Others  assenting  to 
the  doctrines  they  had  heard,  joined  in  the  ex- 
pression  of  desires  and  prayers,  that  God  would 
bless  and  preserve  us  in  his  work,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  first  characters  in  the  country. 
He  who  knoweth  all  hearts,  knows  that  I  do 
*       not  pen  these  things  in  a  boasting  way,  but  do 
ii       ascribe  all  praise  to  him  ;  for  had  he  not  vouch- 
A       safed  his  help,  I  should  not  have  dared  to  labor 
as  I  did,  neither  could  I.    May  his  preserving 


power  continue  to  be  with  me,  and  afford  me 
strength  to  move  forward  in  his  fear,  for  hitherto 
he  hath  helped  me  in  this  untrodden  land,  where 
I  have  been  earnestly  desirous  not  to  move  too 
fast,  or  in  any  way  contrary  to  his  holy  will,  so 
that  I  have  at  times  been  unable  to  sleep  or  take 
my  natural  food.  But  feeling  my  confidence  in 
my  holy  Helper  renewed  at  this  season,  I  once 
more  surrender  myself  into  his  blessed  keeping. 
Thou  knowest,  0  Lord,  I  am  willing  to  follow 
thee  whithersoever  thou  art  pleased  to  lead  me. 
Be  thou  with  my  dear  family  and  keep  us  all  in 
thy  fear. 

("To  be  continued.) 


DIARY  OF  SAMUEL  SCOTT. 

The  following  passage  will  probably  remind 
some  of  the  forcible  language  of  the  prophet 
Malachi,  "  Will  a  man  rob  God  ?  Yet  ye  have 
robbed  me.  But  ye  say,  wherein  have  we  robbed 
thee  ?    In  tithes  and  offerings." 

Ninth  mo.  19th.  "  Two  robbers  having  been 
taken  up  in  the  neighborhood,  an  inquiry  oc- 
curred— how  much  better  am  I  than  they,  who 
am  guilty  before  God  of  having  too  frequently 
withheld  my  heart  from  the  Proprietor  of  hea- 
ven and  earth ;  who  hath  said,  '  My  son  give 
me  thy  heart.' 

The  application  of  the  offense  against  man,  as 
a  test  of  our  own  standing  in  the  sight  of  our 
Divine  Lord  and  Master,  will  probably  occur  but 
to  few  of  those  who  sit  in  judgment  against  evil 
doings,  but  it  may  be  profitable  to  reflect  more 
often  than  is  the  case  with  many,  upon  what  has 
preserved  them  from  falling,  and  to  remember 
where  much  is  given,  much  will  be  required  in 
the  day  of  final  account. 

Ninth  mo.  28th.  "  Every  offering  exhibited 
either  internally  or  ministerially  is  to  be  seasoned 
with  the  salt  of  the  everlasting  covenant.  But  as 
ministerial  administrations  offered  in  weakness 
and  child-like  simplicity  may  possibly  be  more 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  seeth  not  as 
man  seeth,  than  some  which  may  more  nearly 
resemble  the  life  and  wisdom  of  truth,  we  ought 
to  be  very  jealous  over  ourselves  and  our  offer- 
ings, and  as  cautious  and  tender  in  the  judging 
of  others,  or  what  may  be  offered  by  them  ;  as 
it  is  written,  '  Judge  nothing  before  the  time, 
until  the  Lord  come  who  will  bring  to  life  the 
hidden  things  of  darkness  and  will  make  mani- 
fest the  counsels  of  the  heart;  and  then  shall 
every  man  have  praise  of  God.'  When  George 
Fox  was  sent  forth  to  preach  the  everlasting  gos- 
pel and  to  turn  men  from  darkness  to  light,  many 
illiterate  persons,  both  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, were  also  sent  forth  with  him  to  labor  in 
the  Lord's  harvest  field,  in  which  there  were  sup- 
posed to  be  many  laborers,  under  various  char- 
acters, abundantly  superior  to  them,  not  only  in 
human  wisdom  and  acquirements,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  likewise  in  deep 
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experience  and  heartfelt  religion,  who  became 
jealous  of  them,  whom  they  esteemed  no  people. 
Thus  in  various  dispensations  have  the  disciples 
of  a  crucified  Saviour  been  esteemed  as  the  off- 
scouring  of  the  people,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross  foolishness ;  that  by  the  things  which  are  de- 
spised and  are  not,  might  be  brought  to  nought 
the  things  which  are,  "  that  no  flesh  should  glory 
in  his  presence."  In  the  exercise  of  a  public 
ministry,  even  when  there  is  a  degree  of  Tight- 
ness, and  especially  where  those  concerned  may 
suppose  themselves  much  behind  hand  in  the 
work  through  past  unfaithfulness,  there  are  many 
rocks,  shoals  and  quicksands,  on  which  the 
rightly  laden  vessel  maybe  shipwrecked  and  suf- 
fer loss ;  and  indeed  so  weighty  is  the  work  and 
so  diversified  are  the  dangers,  that  there  is  abun- 
dant chuse  for  all,  from  the  least  child  to  the 
most  experienced  minister,  to  unite  in  a  lan- 
guage formerly  uttered,  "  and  who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things  ?" 

Twelfth  mo.  10th.  "  By  reason  of  a  letter 
concerning  the  dangerous  illness  of  my  brother, 
John  Scott,  and  his  continued  solicitude  to  see 
me,  in  great  distress  and  anxiety  of  spirit  excited 
by  various  considerations,  I  visited  him  at 
his  house  at  Radcliff.  To  my  great  satisfaction 
I  beheld  in  him  the  pride  and  glory  of  all  flesh 
abased,  and  the  Saviour,  who  was  clothed  in  the 
seamless  robe,  '  whose  hands  and  feet  were 
pierced,'  and  whose  head  was  crowned  with 
thorns,  exalted  as  the  only  rock  in  the  valley  of 
death.  How  wonderful  are  the  works  of  Jeho- 
vah, "  who  niaketh  the  city  an  heap,  the  defenced 
city  a  ruin,'  4  the  place  of  strangers  to  be  no 
city,'  and  who  causeth  '  the  branch  of  the  ter- 
rible to  be  brought  low.' " 

"  On  the  18th  I  attended  the  funeral  of  my 
brother  at  Radcliff.  'Gather  up  the  fragments 
that  remaiu  that  nothing  be  lost,'  was  the  com- 
mand of  our  great  Waster;  consistent  with 
which  I  esteem  it  my  duty  to  preserve  and  make 
known  to  some  the  dying  expressions  of  the  de- 
ceased, as  a  testimony  to  the  cause  of  Christianity 
and  the  power  of  Christ;  being  fully  persuaded 
'  that  there  is  no  name  under  heaven  or  among 
men  whereby  we  must  be  saved,'  but  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  both  as  he  was  in  the  fulness 
of  time  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  as  he  is  de- 
clared in  power  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  according 
to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  Christ  within  '  the  hope  of 
glory,'  '  the  Lord  our  righteousness.'  " 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  memoir, 
preserved  and  afterwards  published,  respecting 
John  Scott  : 

THK  DYING  TESTIMONY  OF  JOIIN  SCOTT. 

On  his  death  bed,  being  very  desirous  to  see 
his  brother  Samuel  Scott,  he  was  sent  for.  Being 
introduced  to  the  bed  side,  John  Scott  spake  with 
a  voice  full  of  power,  "  I  wanted  to  see  thee,  to 
tell  thee  that  I  have  nothing  to  trust  to  but  the 
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blessed  Jesus,  and  that  if  I  die,  I  do  not  die  an 
unbeliever.  If  I  die,  I  die  a  believer,  and  have 
nothing  to  trust  to  but  unmerited  mercy."' — 
Finding  him  brought  down  as  from  "the  clefts 
of  the  rocks  and  the  height  of  the  hills  into 
the  valley  of  deep  humiliation,"  his  brother  re- 
joiced in  spirit  and  spake  comfortably  to  him. 
Expressing  the  deeply  humiliating  views  he  fre- 
quently had  of  his  own  state,  J.  Scott  replied, 
"  O !  if  it  is  so  with  thee,  how  must  it  be 
with  me  who  have  been  the  chief  of  sinners  ?" 
The  insufficiency  of  self  righteousness  being 
mentioned,  Oh  !  said  he  with  great  earnestness, 
"  Righteousness  !  I  have  no  righteousness,  nor 
any  thing  to  trust  to  but  the  blessed  Jesus  and 
his  merit."  Pausing  awhile  he  proceeded, 
"  There  is  something  within  me  which  keeps  me 
from  despairing — I  dare  not  despair  although  J. 
have  as  much  reason  to  despair  as  any  one,  were 
it  not  for  him  who  showed  mercy  to  the  thief 
upon  the  cross.  The  thief  upon  the  cross,  and 
Peter  who  denied  his  Master,  are  much  before 
me."  Being  advised  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  he 
replied,  "I  have  none  else  to  trust  in."  "Oh! 
said  he,  the  Saviour,  he  is  the  way  and  there  is 
no  other ;  I  now  see  there  is  no  other.  Oh  the 
Saviour  !  I  have  done  too  much  against  him ; 
and  if  I  live,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  let  the 
world  know  it,  and  that  in  many  respects  my 
mind  is  altered.  But  I  dare  not  make  resolu- 
tions." 

In  reply  to  a  remark  made,  he  said,  "  Oh  !  it 
is  not  a  time  to  be  solicitous  about  forms !  Here 
is  a  scene  indeed,  enough  to  bring  down  the 
grandeur  of  many,  if  they  could  see  it.  I 
buoyed  myself  up  with  the  hope  of  many  days." 

His  brother  recommending  him  to  the  great 
object,  Christ  within  the  hope  of  glory,  they 
took  a  solemn  farewell  of  each  other. 

He  continued  about  two  days  longer.  About 
twelve  hours  before  his  decease,  his  speech  fal- 
tered much,  but  it  appeared  that  the  religious 
concern  of  his  mind  remained  to  the  end,  when 
he  departed  without  sigh  or  groan. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PREFACE  TO  THIRD  PART  OF  PIETY  PROMOTED. 

The  Author's  design  in  continuing  these  col- 
lections, having  already  been  discovered  in  his 
two  former  treatises  upon  this  subject,  to  be  no 
less  than  the  promoting  of  piety,  I  hope  I  shall 
not  need  to  recommend  this  third  part  of  his  so 
necessary,  useful  and  commendable  labors  to  thy 
serious  perusal,  especially  in  such  an  age  as  this, 
wherein  impiety  is  so  sensibly  promoted,  not  only 
by  the  notoriously  profane,  but  also  by  the  pre- 
sumptuously careless  professors  of  Christianity. 

How  much  conducing  to  obtain  this  excellent 
end,  the  dying  words,  even  of  the  worst  of  men, 
and  malefactors,  have  been  esteemed,  is  evident 
by  the  practice  of  most  governments  in  exposing 
them  to  public  view,  as  a  warning  against  vice, 
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and  incentive  to  virtue.  How  much  more  shall 
we  count  the  dying  words  of  the  righteous,  whose 
death  is  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  likely 
to  answer  this  end,  and  therefore  worthy,  with 
their  lives  and  names,  to  be  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance. 

Although  the  short  reflections  given  upon  the 
birth,  conversion,  labors,  travels,  conversation, 
and  sufferings  of  many  of  these  precious  servants 
and  handmaids  of  the  Lord,  are  very  inviting,  as 
well  as  instructive,  in  showing  forth  that  free 
and  universal  grace  of  God,  whereby  they  came 
to  be  what  they  were,  and  that  arm  of  power 
whereby  they  were  upheld  in,  and  delivered  out 
of  many  tribulations ;  yet  the  main  intention  of 
the  Author  is,  to  send  us  to  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing, which,  saith  Solomon,  is  better  to  go  to  than 
the  house  of  rejoicing;  that  we  may  learn  so  to 
live,  as  to  be  prepared  to  die,  and  enter  upon  an 
eternal  state. 

If  death-beds  were  more  frequented,  and  places 
of  recreation  less,  we  might  hope  the  advantage 
would  make  amends  for  that  part  of  self-denial. 
There  we  may  often  hear  a  more  reaching  sermon 
in  a  few  broken  words,  than  the  most  elegant  in 
the  pulpit ;  but  especially  from  two  sorts  of  ex- 
perienced teachers,  namely,  sinners  repenting, 
and  saints  triumphing:  there  we  may  hear  all 
agreeing  in  one  common  prayer,  viz  :  Oh  !  let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  latter 
end  be  like  his.  There  we  may  hear  men  dis- 
covering what  they  really  believe,  often  very  dif- 
ferently from  what  they  formerly  professed ; 
and  many  with  the  repenting  thief,  come  to  have 
a  better  religion  upon  their  death-bed,  than  all 
W  their  life-long  before.  There  we  may  hear  those 
who  have  been  eagerly  pleading  for  sin,  now  cry- 
ing out  against  it  as  the  sting  of  death.  Those 
who  have  exclaimed  against  good  works,  as  dan- 
gerous to  their  faith,  now  wishing  that  all  their 
time  had  been  spent  in  going  about  doing  good. 
Those  who  have  charged  God  foolishly  with  an 
absolute  reprobation,  now  trusting  in,  and  beg- 
ging his  universal  mercy.  Those  who  have 
known  Christ  after  the  flesh  only,  now  desiring 
to  feel  him  within,  as  the  hope  of  glory.  Those 
who  have  grieved,  resisted  and  mocked  at  the 
Holy  Spirit,  now  seeking  for  strength  and  com- 
fort from  it.  Those  who  have  opposed  the  light 
of  Christ,  now  gladly  embracing  it  in  the  dark 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Those  who  have 
lived  upon  outward  observations,  and  been  feed- 
ing upon  husks  with  the  prodigal,  now  looking  to- 
wards their  Father's  house  for  the  substance, 
the  water  of  regeneration,  the  bread  of  life,  and 
the  new  wine  of  the  kingdom. 

There  we  may  hear  teachers,  tutors,  confessors 
and  such  like,  who  have  had  people's  faith  and 
conscience  at  their  command,  often  exclaimed 
against,  if  not  as  bad  examples,  yet  as  miserable 
comforters,  and  physicians  of  no  value.  Now 
names,  notions,  creeds,  traditions,  controversies, 
honors,  riches,  compliments,  pastimes,  &c,  are 


little  regarded  when  death,  the  king  of  terrors,  is 
in  view,  and  the  great  Judge  stands  at  the  door, 
who,  without  respect  of  persons,  judgeth  and 
rewardeth  according  to  every  man's  work.  Now 
nothing  will  administer  comfort  but  the  inward 
absolution  of  our  holy  high  priest,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  nothing  but  the  unction  of  the 
blessed  spirit  of  intercession  and  adoption.  Here 
those  who  have  loved  God  above  all,  and  their 
neighbors  as  themselves,  are  found  to  have  the 
best  religion,  and  to  be  the  true  believers  in 
Christ,  and  witnesses  of  his  redemption  and  sal- 
vation ;  and  those  to  be  the  true  and  most  honor- 
able scholars,  who  have  been  taught  by  the  grace 
of  God,  which  brings  salvation,  and  hath  appeared 
unto  all  men,  to  deny  ungodliness  and  the  world's 
lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly 
in  this  present  world. 

There  we  may  find  the  righteous,  with  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  Jacob  and  Joseph,  advising,  encour- 
aging and  blessing  their  posterity;  with  Moses 
going  up  to  the  top  of  the  mount,  to  take  a  view 
of  the  good  land,  in  retirement  and  solitariness 
with  the  Lord;  with  Joshua  engaging  others  to 
fear  and  serve  him  alone,  and  'to  put  away  their 
strange  gods;  with  Samuel,  mourning  and  pray- 
ing for  those  who  have  forsaken  the  Lord ;  with 
David,  expressing  their  faith  in  his  promises  con- 
cerning their  house,  and  their  religious  concern 
for  their  building  of  his;  recommending  truth, 
justice  and  mercy  to  succeeding  generations; 
with  Hezekiah  appealing  to  God  about  their  sin- 
cerity. In  short,  with  Job,  Simeon,  Stephen, 
Paul,  and  others  of  the  faithful  servants  and  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  embracing  death,  hastening  to 
meet  it,  longing  to  be  dissolved  and  to  be  with 
him,  their  captain,  fore-runner  and  rewarder. 
Thus  preaching  and  praying,  and  praising  the 
Lord  freely  and  fervently,  boldly  and  experi- 
mentally, and  all  without  book,  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
gives  utterance,  has  upon  a  death-bed  often . 
proved  an  affecting,  tendering  and  converting 
season  to  many  hearers. 

To  such  an  house  of  mourning,  or  shall  I  say 
rejoicing,  the  Author  of  these  collections  kindly 
invites  thee,  Christian  reader;  where,  by  hearing 
the  dying  sayings  of  the  ransomed  and  redeemed, 
who  knew  in  whom  they  had  believed,  thou 
mayest  also  come  to  know  and  believe  in  that 
great  and  true  light,  which  enlightens  every 
man  coming  into  the  world;  for  it  was  by  the 
inshining  thereof,  that  the  feet  of  these  blessed 
ones,  now  at  rest  with  the  Lord,  as  of  all  the 
righteous  in  ages  past,  were  guided  into  the  way 
of  truth  and  peace. 

This  opened  their  states,  tried  their  reins,  sifted 
their  words,  weighed  their  actions,  stayed  their 
minds,  changed  their  hearts,  condemned  dis- 
obedience, justified  faithfulness,  counselled  in 
difficulties,  discovered  the  enemy,  unveiled  the 
painted  harlot,  the  world,  and  the  false  church, 
and  gave  them  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  for 
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whose  sake  they  suffered  the  loss  of  all,  and  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  regeneration  and  self-denial, 
and  are  now  entered  with  him  into  that  rest 
which  remains  for  the  people  of  God. 

Christopher  Meidel. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  UNLAWFUL. 
(Continued  from  page  638.) 

Capital  punishments  have  never  been  so  few 
in  England  as  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great; 
and,  it  is  said,  the  effect  produced  was  a  very 
general,  and,  for  those  times,  a  most  remarkable 
security  from  outrage.  Whereas,  during  the 
reign  of  the  infamous  Henry  VIII ,  seventy-two 
thousand  thieves  were  brought  to  execution, 
being  an  average  of  forty  every  week,  the  very 
same  crimes  all  the  while  rapidly  increasing. 

The  case  of  Russia,  referred  toby  the  Reviewer, 
is  striking.  "  The  empress  Elizabeth,  on  as- 
cending the  throne,  pledged  herself  never  to  in- 
flict the  punishment  of  death,  and  throughout 
her  reign  of  twenty  years  she  kept  her  promise. 
So  satisfactory  was  the  result,  that  Catherine, 
her  successor,  says,  in  her  "  Instructions  for 
framing  a  new  Code  of  Laws  for  the  Empire, 
'experience  demonstrates  that  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  capital  punishments  has  never  yet  made 
men  better.'  " 

The  testimony  of  the  French  ambassador, 
on  his  return  from  St.  Petersburg,  1791,  is  most 
satisfactory.  He  states  that  '  Russia  under  the 
operation  of  this  law  was  one  of  the  countries 
in  which  the  least  number  of  murders  loere  com- 
mitted." 

The  testimony  of  Howard  respecting  various 
places  on  the  Continent  is  to  the  same  effect. 

The  case  of  Tuscany  is  well  known  to  every 
one  who  has  made  the  least  research  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  1765,  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Marquis  Becarria,  entirely  abol- 
ished the  punishment  of  death  in  his  dominions, 
even  for  murder.  After  this  experiment  had 
extended  over  twenty  years,  the  Grand  Duke 
says,  "  Instead  of  increasing  the  number  of 
crimes,  it  has  diminished  that  of  smaller  ones, 
and  rendered  those  of  an  atrocious  nature  very 
rare."  During  the  whole  period,  only  five  mur- 
ders were  committed;  "  while,"  the  Reviewer 
remarks,  "  in  Rome,  where  death  was  inflicted 
with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  no  fewer  than 
sixty  murders  were  perpetrated  in  the  space  of 
three  months."  On  the  repeal  of  this  enact- 
ment in  Tuscany,  by  Napoleon,  crime  rapidly 
increased ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  gibbet 
began  to  be  withdrawn  that  murders  became 
rare  again. 

The  example  of  Belgium  is  no  less  remarkable. 
After  a  most  successful  experiment  of  abolition, 
upon  a  return  to  capital  punishment  the  convic- 
tions fur  murder  rose,  within  five  years,  fifty-Jive 
per  cent.  America  confirms  the  same  conclu- 
sion. 


"  Here,  then,"  says  the  Reviewer,  "  we  have 
a  mass  of  most  unquestionable  evidence,  gathered 
from  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  in  support 
of  our  assertion,  that  gibbets  are  in  no  degree 
necessary  in  a  State,  but  may  be  abolished,  not 
only  with  perfect  safety,  but  with  a  certain  and 
large  advantage." 

It  is  stated,  in  one  of  the  publications  of  the 
Society  for  the  diffusion  of  information  on  this 
subject,  that  in  France,  with  a  population  double 
that  of  England  and  Wales,  only  twenty-five  per- 
sons were  executed;  while  "in  the  latter  the 
number  of  executions  in  the  same  year  (1831) 
amounted  to  fifty-two,  being  four  times  as  nu- 
merous as  in  France. 

In  Prussia,  during  ten  years  ending  with  1827, 
but  eighty-seven  persons  underwent  this  punish- 
ment, while  the  number  of  those  who  suffered 
in  England  and  Wales,  during  the  same  period, 
was  80 ij ;  or,  allowing  for  the  difference  of 
population,  about  eight  times  as  many  as  in 
Prussia. 

In  Holland  and  in  Austria,  as  well  ss  in  the 
German  States,  sanguinary  punishments  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare ;  and  in  Belgium,  since  the  year 
1830,  although,  some  crimes  are  still  nominally 
capital,  the  scaffold  has  been  laid  aside  as  a  rem- 
nant of  national  barbarism. 

The  Parliamentary  Returns  prove  that,  in 
London  and  Middlesex,  during  the  three  years 
1827-28-29,  when  the  committals  for  six  offences 
were  672,  forty-two  persons  were  executed ; 
while,  for  the  same  offences,  during  the  three 
years  1830-31-32,  only  five  were  executed,  and 
yet  the  committals  diminished  to  618.  These 
facts  prove  that  severity  is  not  the  most  effectual 
in  suppressing  crime. 

Some  crimes,  it  is  true,  have  continued 
to  increase  since  capital  punishment  has  been 
abolished,  but  these  very  crimes  increased  in  a 
far  greater  ratio  while  they  remained  capital. 

The  following  important  statements  are  found- 
ed on  Parliamentary  Return,  No.  618,  1843, 
for  Middlesex  and  London.  "  Taking  the  thirty- 
two  years  ending  1842,  and  dividing  them  into 
two  periods  of  sixteen  years  each,  we  get  the  fol- 
lowing striking  results : — In  the  first  sixteen 
years,  all  who  were  convicted  of  murdert  thirty- 
four  in  number,  were  executed.  Notwithstanding 
this  inexorable  rigor,  188  persons  were  com- 
mitted for  murder  during  this  period.  In  the 
second  period,  clemency  hegan  to  prevail,  and 
during  the  sixteen  years  of  the  experiment,  out 
of  twenty-seven  persons  convicted,  only  seven- 
teen were  hanged  ;  and  yet  there  were  but  ninety 
persons  committed  for  murder  during  the  whole 
period.  With  only  63  per  cent,  of  executions, 
instead  of  100  per  cent.,  the  crime  diminished 
more  than  one-half,  although  the  population  was 
greater." 

From  the  same  Parliamentary  Return  is  de- 
rived another  illustration  : — "  During  thirty 
years,  ending  with  1842,  the  years  1815,  1817, 
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1818,  and  1829,  were  the  only  years  that  wit- 
nessed the  execution  of  all  who  were  convicted 
of  murder  in  England  and  Wales — sixty-six  in 
number ;  and  in  the  years  respectively  following 
each  of  these  years,  the  crime  of  murder  collec- 
tively increased  12  per  cent.  In  four  other 
years,  1836,  1838,  1840,  and  1842,  in  which 
the  greatest  proportion  of  commutations  hap- 
pened, only  thirty-one  were  executed,  out  of 
eighty-three  condemned ;  and  in  the  years  re- 
spectively succeeding  these,  the  crime  collectively 
diminished  17  per' cent.  Thus,  when  you  hang 
all  without  mercy,  you  increase  the  crime  ;  when 
you  save  above  half,  you  materially  lessen  it." 

From  the  same  source  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing even  more  striking  result  : — "  1.  From 
1834  to  1841  (inclusive),  in  the  counties  where 
all  who  were  convicted  of  murder  were  execu- 
ted, the  number  of  murders  in  the  years  follow- 
ing after  executions  remained  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  same.  2.  In  counties  were  commuta- 
tions of  the  extreme  penalty  took  place,  (during 
the  same  period),  the  years  following  the  com- 
mutations exhibited  a  diminution  of  murder  of 
35  per  cent.  3.  In  the  counties  where  a  large 
proportion  of  the  persons  committed  were  ac- 
quitted on  the  ground  of  insanity,  the  commit- 
ments for  murder  diminished  in  the  succeeding 
years  32  per  cent.  And,  4.  In  the  counties 
where  there  were  no  commitments,  and  no  con- 
victions at  all,  the  commitments  in  the  following 
years  were  collectively  fewer  by  23  per  cent. 

11  Thus,"  says  another  commentator  on  these 
Returns,*  "  it  appears,  on  the  authority  of  these 
official  tables,  that  the  crime  of  murder  flour- 
ishes most  under  a  system  of  invariable  execu- 
tions ;  that  it  prospers  more  then,  than  when 
the  mercy  of  the  crown  interposes  with  commu- 
tations of  sentence  ;  that  it  prospers  more  than 
under  acquittals  on  the  ground  of  insanity ;  and 
lastly,  that  it  even  thrives  better  than  under  a 
total  failure  of  justice,  through  the  acquittal  of 
all  who  stand  charged  with  the  crime." 

One  more  fact  is  added  to  those  already  stated  : 
— <e  In  the  three  consecutive  years — 1834,  1835, 
and  1836,  no  executions  tohatever  took  place  for 
crimes  in  London  and  Middlesex,  and  these  were 
the  only  years  in  which  no  conviction  for  murder 
occurred."  See  Parliamentary  Return,  No.  21, 
1846. 

These  statements  show,  most  clearly,  that  a 
diminution  of  the  number  of  executions  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  proportionate  diminution  of  murders. 
Experience'  at  various  periods,  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, is  against  the  punishment  of  death.  Crime 
has  always  flourished  most  under  the  most  san- 
guinary laws.  How  fearfully  the  crime  of  mur- 
der has  increased  under  the  operation  of  the 
death  penalty,  the  following  table  will  show : — 

•"The  Punishment  of  Death  Reviewed,"  by  Frede- 
rick Rowton,  Esq. 


■  Commitments  for  Murder  and  Attempts  to  Mur- 
\  der,  in  each  of  the  five  years  ending 

1826.       1831.       1836.       1841.  1846. 

661      770     1,023     1,221  1,459 

The  extent  of  this  kind  of  evidence  available 
on  behalf  of  our  views,  must  not  be  judged  of 
by  the  very  limited  quotations  adduced.  The 
materials  of  proof,  in  the  shape  of  statistical 
facts,  are  not  only  ample  but  superfluous  ;  they 
are,  however,  accessible  to  almost  every  one — it 
is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  support  this  part  of 
our  argument  at  any  greater  length. 

While  the  punishment  threatened  might  ope- 
rate to  deter  some  from  the  perpetration  of  mur- 
der, it  will  be  found  that  the  crime  still  increa- 
ses, because  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  law  upon 
those  who  should  have  been  chiefly  kept  in  view 
in  its  formation. 

If  experience  proves  that  the  punishment  of 
death  increases  the  crime,  and  that  a  diminution 
of  murders  follows  the  disuse  of  the  gallows — 
and  further,  that  these  results  occur  in  the  re- 
lation of  cause  and  effect — it  is  absurd  to  speak 
of  the  necessity  of  criminal  executions.  The 
above  statistics,  however,  by  no  means  show  the 
actual  decrease  of  crime  consequent  upon  the 
discontinuance  of  capital  punishment,  since, 
while  the  law  was  capital,  a  large  number  alto- 
gether escaped  even  prosecution,  from  the  reluc- 
tance of  witnesses. 

Were  it  not  for  a  lingering  impression  in  the 
minds  of  our  statesmen  and  the  majority  of 
Christian  ministers,  that  the  ancient  law  against 
murder,  resting  on  Divine  authority,  still  re- 
mains in  force,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account 
for  the  pertinacious  doubts,  and  even  obstinate 
resistance,  with  which  they  continue  to  meet  the 
statistical  evidence  derived  from  past  experience, 
in  favor  of  abolition.  Supposing  their  judgment 
to  be  entirely  free  from  prejudice  on  scriptural 
grounds,  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  them 
ready  to  join  issue  with  the  abolitionist  on  some- 
thing like  the  following  terms : — "  Let  it  be 
but  proved  to  us,  from  the  history  of  past  legis- 
lation, that  the  substitution  of  other  penalties 
for  that  of  death,  answers  only  just  as  well  as 
when  it  is  in  any  extent  enforced,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  surrender  the  point.  We  ask  not 
that  you  should  produce  any  balance  of  facts  in 
favor  of  abolition,  but  simply  show  that  one  is 
as  efficacious  as  the  other."  Instead  of  any 
such  reasonable  challenge  as  this,  however,  the 
abolitionist,  after  obtrusively  and  persistently 
volunteering  the  deposition  of  evidence  which 
would  place  his  cause  in  a  greatly  advantageous 
position  compared  with  mere  weight  for  weight, 
is  met  by  something  not  unlike  complacent  or 
even  supercilious  affectation  of  forbearance  toward 
the  doubtful  character  of  data  supposed  to  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  an  enlightened  and 
mistaken  benevolence. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  our  leading  jour- 
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nals,  secular  and  religious,  might,  we  think, 
without  compromise  of  their  really  high  preten- 
sions and  character,  give  a  more  prominent  place 
to  this  controversy  about  the  law  of  murder. 
And  are  there  not  multitudes  of  Christian  men 
and  ministers,  having  influence  at  command,  who 
treat  the  subject  with  such  a  slighting  notice,  or 
curt  disregard,  as  could  only  be  justifiable  if  they 
possessed  some  secret  information  from  heaven 
which  supported  them,  but  whom,  as  the  argument 
stands,  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  it  would  be- 
hove to  do  otherwise  ?  Truth  will  conquer,  nev- 
ertheless, to  the  comfort  and  reward  of  those  who 
are  in  the  right. 

To  be  continued. 


FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  15,  1854. 

The  letter  from  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  ad- 
dressed to  certain  Indians  of  the  Delaware  tribe, 
which  appears  in  the  present  number,  with  the 
response,  is  supposed  to  be  now  published  for 
the  first  time.  At  the  head  of  these  Indians  we 
find  John  Papunehang,  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  exemplary  piety.  In  the  account  which 
John  Woolman  has  left  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to 
to  the  Indians  residing  on  the  Susquehanna, 
above  where  Wilkesbarre  now  stands,  in  the 
summer  of  1763,  he  mentions  being  at  a  meeting 
among  them,  in  which  it  appears  he  was  very 
imperfectly  supplied  with  interpreters,  at  the  close 
of  which  he  remarks,  "Before  the  people  went 
out,  I  observed  Papunehang  (the  man  who  had 
been  most  zealous  in  laboring  for  a  reformation 
in  that  town,  being  then  very  tender)  spoke  to  one 
of  the  interpreters;  and  I  was  afterwards  told  that 
he  said  in  substance  as  follows  ;  '  I  love  to  feel 
where  words  come  from."  After  a  subsequent 
meeting  he  remarks,  "When  the  last  mentioned 
meeting  was  ended,  it  being  night,  Papunehang 
went  to  bed ;  and  one  of  the  interpreters  sitting  by 
me,  I  observed  Papunehang  spoke  with  an 
harmonious  voice,  I  suppose  a  minute  or  two; 
and  asking  the  interpreter,  was  told  that  he  was 
expressing  his  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  favors 
he  had  received  that  day ;  and  prayed  that  he 
would  continue  to  favor  him  with  that  same, 
which  he  had  experienced  in  that  meeting. 
Though  Papunehang  before  agreed  to  receive  the 
Moravians,  and  join  with  them,  he  still  appeared 
kind  and  loving  to  us." 

Before  John  Woolman  set  out  on  this  visit, 
tidings  were  received  of  hostilities  having  been 
resumed  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania ; 
ajul  while  on  his  journey  other  rumors  of  a  similar 
character  were  heard.  But  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  the  alarms  became  so  great,  and  the  antipa- 
thies of  the  people  towards  the  natives  became  so 
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violent  and  undistinguishing,  that  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  remove  the  Christian  Indians  who 
were  then  residing  on  or  near  the  Lehigh,  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Moravians,  to  Philadelphia. 
Although  these  Indians,  as  well  as  those  on  the 
Susquehanna,  were  entirely  peaceable  in  their 
conduct,  and  totally  averse  to  war,  they  were  not 
permitted  to  remain  at  their  quiet  habitations. 
The  Christian  Indians  residing  on  the  Lehigh, 
being  joined  in  the  11th  month  by  John  Papune- 
hang and  twenty  one  Indians  from  the  Susque- 
hanna, they  were  conducted  to  Philadelphia,  and 
after  some  difficulty  they  were  located  at  Province 
Island,  a  few  miles  below  this  city.  It  was  near 
the  end  of  that  year,  1763,  that  a  small  band  of 
inoffensive  natives,  residing  at  Conestoga  near 
Lancaster,  were  inhumanly  massacred  by  a 
lawless  horde  from  Paxton  and  Donegal.  And 
though  neither  these  people,  nor  their  Christian 
brethren  who  had  joined  the  Moravians,  ad- 
ministered any  cause  of  offense,  so  ferocious  and 
violent  was  their  antipathy,  that  a  considerable 
force  marched  towards  Philadelphia,  with  an 
avowed  intention  of  butchering  all  the  Indians 
who  were  there  under  the  protection  of  the 
Government.  The  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
however,  made  such  preparations  for  their  re- 
ception, that  these  rioters  found  it  most  prudent  to 
abandon  the  murderous  attempt. 

The  humane  inhabitants  of  the  city,  among 
whom  the  members  of  our  society  took  a  con- 
spicuous part,  exerted  themselves  to  protect  and 
relieve  these  suffering  people.  These  Indians 
were  afterwards  frequently  heard  to  say,  that 
during  their  troubles,  the  sight  of  a  Quaker  made 
them  feel  happy. 

With  a  view  of  finding  an  asylum  for  these  poor 
persecuted  people  in  New  York,  they  were  sent 
across  New  Jersey,  under  a  strong  military  escort, 
to  Amboy.  But  when  about  to  embark,  orders 
were  received  forbidding  their  entrance  into  the 
territory  of  New  York.  They  were  therefore 
compelled  to  return  to  Philadelphia,  where  they 
were  placed  under  a  guard  both  by  day  and  night. 
This  journey  to  Amboy  and  back  was  performed 
in  the  First  month,  the  most  inclement  season  of 
the  year. 

We  soon  afterwards  find  John  Papunehang 
employed  as  an  ambassador  of  peace  to  the  hostile 
Indians,  to  endeavor  to  persuade  them  to  lay 
down  the  hatchet.  But  his  efforts  were  not  im- 
mediately successful.  Peace,  however,  was 
effected  about  the  end  of  the  year  1764. 

In  the  spring  of  1765  these  Indians  left  their 
asylum  in  Philadelphia,  and  mostly  proceeded  to 
the  Suscmehanna,  near  to  their  former  resi- 
dence. 

At  the  head  of  the  signers  to  an  address  to  the 
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Governor,  expressive  of  their  gratitude  for  favors 
received,  we  find  the  name  of  John  Papunehang. 

The  poor  Indians  were  net  permitted  long  to 
enjoy  their  quiet  settlement  on  the  Susquehanna, 
for  the  Six  Nations  who  professed  to  hold  authority- 
over  the  Delawares,  sold  a  tract  of  land  to  the 
English,  in  which  their  settlement  was  included; 
and  though  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  en- 
deavored to  secure  them  in  the  possession  of  their 
land,  they  soon  found  their  condition  so  un- 
pleasant, that  they  concluded  to  abandon  their 
improvements  on  the  Susquehanna,  the  result  of 
seven  years  labor,  and  remove  to  the  north  west 
of  the  Ohio.  A  settlement  was  accordingly 
formed  on  the  Muskingum,  about  200  miles  from 
its  mouth,  to  which  the  name  of  Shonburn  or 
Welhiek  Thuppeck  was  assigned.  It  was  about 
the  time  of  this  removal  that  the  letters  alluded  to 
were  written.*  J.  Papunehang  died  there  near 
the  end  of  1775. 

"  Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure  ; 
Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 


Died, — At  her  residence  in  Vermillion  Co.,  In- 
diana, on  the  29th  of  Fourth  month  last,  Sarah, 
wife  of  William  B.  Walthall,  an  esteemed  elder 
and  member  of  Vermillion  Monthly  Meeting, 
aged  36  years. 

 ,  In  this  city,  on  the  5th  inst.,  Ruth  Smith, 

relict  of  the  late  Giles  Smith,  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass..  in  the  9 1st  year  of  her  age  j  a  member  of 
New  Bedford  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  In  this  city,  on  the  7th  of  Ninth  month 

last,  Ann  Smith,  daughter  of  the  above-named 
Friends,  and  member  of  Baltimore  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  57th  year  of  her  age. 


MANNERS. 

Good  manners  add  lustre  to  virtue.  Their 
object  is  to  oblige,  and  pay  proper  attention  to 
others.  In  order  therefore  to  inspire  children 
with  such  a  disposition,  we  should  endeavor 
early  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  that  precept — 
"  Honor  all  men  f  and  teach  them,  that  kind- 
ness and  civilty  are  due  to  all :  that  a  haughty, 
positive,  or  contemptuous  manner,  is  not  only  ill 
bred,  but  unchristian ;  and  especially  to  be 
avoided  in  our  behaviour  to  servants,  or  those  in 
inferior  stations  in  life.  To  these  they  should 
never  be  suffered  to  behave  with  haughtiness, 
nor  even  to  speak  with  a  commanding  tone  of 
voice ;  as  it  will  have  a  direct  tendency  to  cherish 
pride  and  self  importance. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  guard  children  against 
vulgar  habits,  as  loud  talking  and  laughing. 
Whispering  in  company  does  not  comport  with 
good  manners,  and  mimicry  is  the  favorite 
amusement  of  low  minds.  Speaking,  when  it 
interrupts  reading  or  conversation,  and  the  habit 

*  See  Heckewelder's  narrative. 


of  contradicting  others,  are  improper,  and  should 
be  checked. 

At  meals,  children  of  suitable  age  should  be 
admitted  to  table  with  the  family,  when  con- 
venient,— This  privilege  will  improve  their 
manners,  and  tend  to  prevent  bashfnlness  and 
awkwardness. — J.  Mott. 


METHOD  AND  OKDER. 

Method  is  the  hinge  of  business ;  and  it  re- 
quires order  and  punctuality.  These  we  must 
teach  our  children  principally  by  example.  Let 
them  see  that  we  rise  early,  have  regular  hours, 
as  much  as  may  be,  for  the  employments  of  the 
day ;  that  we  are  careful  to  do  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and  every  thing  in  its  right  time  ;  that  we 
stick  to  the  business  we  have  in  hand,  as  far  as 
unexpected  incidents  allow  ;  that  we  adopt  the 
maxim,  "  a  place  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing 
in  its  place."  Let  them  be  taught  also,  that 
what  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well. 

It  is  for  want  of  method  and  order,  that  some 
people,  who  have  much  to  do,  get  but  little 
done.  They  are  frequently  in  a  hurry,  have 
many  things  begun,  but  none  finished. 

Whatever  children  hear  read,  or  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  approbation,  will  give  a  strong  bias  to 
their  minds.  Hence  the  necessity  of  guarding 
conversation  in  families,  as  well  as  excluding 
books  and  companions  that  have  a  tendency  to 
vitiate  the  heart. — J.  Mott. 


To  Papunehang,  and  others  of  the  Delaware 
nation  who  lately  lived  on  the  Susquehanna, 
and  are  now  removed  to  settle  on  the  Ohio. 

Brethren, — Your  friends  at  Philadelphia  often 
remember  the  old  friendship  which  was  estab- 
lished between  your  fathers  and  ours,  and  hath 
been  maintained  between  you  and  us  at  all  times, 
and  even  when  thick  clouds  hung  over  our  heads, 
and  it  was  so  dark  we  could  scarce  see  each 
other. 

Brethren, — We  are  glad  these  clouds  are  now 
scattered,  and  the  sun  shines  clear  upon  us.  We 
hear  you  are  set  out  on  a  long  journey,  and  in- 
tend to  settle  in  a  country  very  distant  from  us. 
We  desire  you  may  hold  fast  the  chain  of  friend- 
ship, and  keep  it  bright  on  your  part,  as  we  shall 
be  careful  to  do  on  our  part,  so  that  our  child- 
ren may  see  our  love  and  regard  to  each  other 
as  brethren,  and  may,  when  we  die,  be  incited 
by  our  example  to  maintain  the  old  friendship. 

Brethren, — The  love  and  friendship  which 
Onas  and  our  fathers  had  for  your  fathers,  was 
the  effect  of  the  love  of  God,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  their  hearts,  which  constrained 
them  to  desire  and  pray  for  you,  that  you  might 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  by 
obedience  to  the  teachings  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  a 
manifestation  of  which  is  given  to  every  man,  to 
lead  and  instruct  them  in  the  way  of  eternal  life 
and  happiness;  and  it  hath  given  much  true 
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pleasure  and  thankfulness  to  us,  to  see  and  hear 
that  some  of  you  have  heen  made  sensible  of 
this.  We  fervently  desire  you  may  grow  in  grace 
and  in  this  saving  knowledge;  then  you  will  be 
as  light  to  the  people  among  whom  you  may  live, 
and  they,  seeing  your  good  works,  may  be 
brought  to  the  same  happy  experience,  and  give 
glory  to  God,  and  live  in  peace  and  good  will 
with  you  and  with  one  another. 

Brethren, — We  consider  the  journey  is  long, 
and  that,  when  you  get  to  the  Alleghany,  you 
will  want  some  refreshments  and  provisions  to 
enable  you  to  travel  further.  We  have  there- 
fore directed  one  hundred  dollars  to  be  paid  to 
John  Etwain,  and  desire  that  he  may  with  it  pur- 
chase whatever  will  be  most  useful  and  neces- 
sary for  you  and  your  wives  and  children. 

Brethren, — We  heartily  wish  and  pray  for  your 
happiness,  both  in  this  world  and  that  which  is 
to  come,  and  shall  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  bles- 
sing of  God  attends  you. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia, 
the  8th  day  of  Eighth  month,  1772, 
Israel  Pemherton,         John  Reynell, 
James  Pemberton,        Anthony  Benezet, 
John  Pemberton,        Abel  James, 
Henry  Drinker. 

To  Israel  Pemberton,  John  Reynell,  James 
Pemberton,  Anthony  Benezet,  John  Pemberton, 
Abel  James,  Henry  Drinker,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Friends  in  Philadelphia. 

Beloved  Brethren, — Your  very  kind  letter 
was  read  to  us  by  Dr.  John  Etwain,  on  Beaver 
Creek,  and  by  David  Liseberger,  at  Welhiek 
Thuppeck,  (Good  Spring,)  where  we  are  now  set- 
tled in  love  and  peace. 

The  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Delawares 
received  us  very  kindly  with  our  teacher,  and 
seem  well  inclined  to  the  Christian  religion; 
many  come  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  we 
wish  with  you  that  we  may  be  a  shining  light 
unto  them. 

Brethren, — Not  only  we  who  had  so  many  in- 
stances of  your  friendship  and  love,  which  we 
never  will  forget,  but  all  our  nation,  know  that 
you  and  your  lathers  have  always  been  kind  and 
good  friends  to  us  and  our  fathers.  We  thank 
you  heartily  for  all  your  favors,  but  particularly 
the  last  present  of  one  hundred  dollars,  which 
John  Etwain  has  left  to  the  care  of  John  Papu- 
nehang  and  our  missionary,  and  which,  by  our 
consent,  hath  been  laid  out  for  corn  and  divided 
among  ua.  Wo  remember  you  as  often  as  we 
eat  of  it. 

Brethren,— You  may  be  assured  that  we  esteem 
and  love  you  ;  continue  to  pray  for  us  and  the 
other  poor  Indians,  and  we  will  pray  God  for 
you,  to  bless  you  in  this  world  and  the  world  to 
come,  and  we  will,  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
'\'."x\  ,,,,n-'.  no!  only  continue  in  unshaken 
friendship  with  you  and  your  children,  but  re- 
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main  your  true  brethren  in  Christ  and  bounden 
friends. 

Welhiek  Thuppeck,  the  21st  day  of  March, 
1773. 

John  Papunehang,       Joseph  Pepi 
John  Martien,  William  Chelloway. 

In  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  all  the 

Christian  Indians,  moved  from  Susquehanna 

over  Alleghann  river. 


For  Friends'  Review. 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  FREE  AND    SLAVE  STATES 
COMPARED. 

Pursuing  the  comparison  which  we  commenced 
in  our  last  number,  we  find  in  the  six  Eastern 
States,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont,  1,498,- 
158  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  of 
whom  50,911  are  reported  as  unable  to  read  and 
write.  This  makes  one  in  29.4  of  the  adult 
white  population  unable  to  read  and  write.  But 
we  find  in  these  six  States,  305,404  white  per- 
sons including  all  ages,  born  in  foreign  countries. 
These  foreigners  furnish,  no  doubt,  more  than 
their  proportion  of  uneducated.  In  the  same 
six  States  we  find  13,476  free  colored  persons  of 
twenty  years  and  upwards,  with  1878  adults,  who 
cannot  read  and  write.  This  is  about  one  in 
seven.  From  this  and  the  facts  stated  in  our 
last  number,  it  appears  that  the  adult  colored 
population  in  New  England  do  not  furnish  so 
large  a  ratio  of  totally  uneducated,  as  the  whites 
of  Virgiaia  and  North  Carolina ;  and  fall  a  lit- 
tle, and  but  a  little,  below  the  whites  of  South 
Carolina. 

The  three  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  contain  whites  over  twenty  years 
of  age,  2,911,011,  among  whom  are  172,469 
adults  who  cannot  read  and  write.  This  is  one 
in  16.9.  The  white  foreigners  in  these  three 
States,  number  1,018,133.  The  free  colored  of 
twenty  years  old  number  68,624,  of  whom 
2 1,190,  or  one  out  of  3.2,  are  reported  as  unable  to 
read  and  write.  This  shows  a  great  want  of  ed- 
ucation among  this  class.  There  is,  however, 
no  law  in  either  of  these  States  to  prohibit  their 
instruction.  It  can  afford  no  rational  consola- 
tion to  them  or  their  friends,  to  learn  that  the 
whites  in  North  Carolina  and  Arkansas  appear 
to  be  almost  equally  neglected. 

The  six  new  free  States,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  have 
whites  over  twenty  years  of  age,  2,084,235,  of 
whom  194,017,  or  one  in  10.7,  cannot  read 
and  write.  Of  these  Indiana  furnishes  the 
greatest  relative  number  of  uneducated  of 
any  free  State  in  the  Union.  The  white  foreign- 
ers in  these  States,  number  571,528.  The  free 
colored  over  twenty  years,  are  33,084,  of  whom 
8,883,  or  one  in  3.7,  cannot  read  and  write. 

The  old  slave  States,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
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Georgia,  contain,  over  twenty  years  of  age, 
1,251,785  whites,  and88,042  free  colored,  among 
whom  are  232,806  of  the  former,  and  46,426  of 
the  latter  who  cannot  read  and  write.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears the  uneducated  are  among  the  whites  near- 
ly one  in  5.4,  and  among  the  free  colored  one 
in  1.9  or  rather  more  than  half.  The  white  fo- 
reigners in  these  six  States  are  96,732. 

The  nine  new  slave  States,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Mississippi,  Florida  and  Texas  contain  1,494,401 
whites  over  twenty  years ;  of  whom  280,086, 
or  one  in  5.4  cannot  read  and  write.  The  free 
colored  over  twenty,  are  21,589,  including 
8,805  or  one  in  2.4,  who  cannot  read  and  write. 
The  white  foreigners  in  those  nine  States  are 
215,025. 

It  hence  appears  that  the  whites  over  twenty 
years  of  age  in  the  free  States,  number  6,493,- 
434,  and  in  the  slave  States,  2,746,186,  the  for- 
mer exceeding  double  the  latter  by  more  than  a 
million ;  yet  in  the  free  States  the  totally  illite- 
rate are  317,397,  and  in  the  slave  States  512,- 
892  ;  or  in  the  ratio  of  about  three  to  five.  Be- 
sides there  are  in  the  free  States  more  than  six 
times  as  many  whites  of  foreign  birth  as  there 
are  in  the  slave  States. 

In  fine,  the  adult  whites  who  cannot  read  and 
-write  are,  in  the  free  States,  nearly  one  in  20.5 ; 
but  in  the  slave  States  nearlv  one  in  5.4. 

Who  then  are  the  friends  of  their  country, 
and  especially  of  the  rising  generation,  those 
who  are  laboring  to  restrain  the  system  of  sla- 
very within  its  present  limits,  and  to  promote  its 
peaceable  extinction  every  where,  or  those  who 
are  exerting  their  ingenuity  and  influence  to  ex- 
tend its  dominion  over  the  virgin  soil  of  the 
West?  E.  L. 


Farm  Implements,  and  the  Principles  of  their 
Construction  and  Use,  an  Elementary  and 
Familiar  Treatise  on  Mechanics  and  on 
Natural  Philosophy  generally,  as  applied  to 
the  ordinary  practices  of  Agriculture.  By 
John  J.  Thomas. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  267  pages, 
12mo.,  which  has  just  issued  from  the  press  of 
Harper  &  Brothers  of  New  York.  It  may  be 
fairly  questioned  whether  any  previous  publication 
contains  in  the  same  space  an  equal  amount  of 
information  adapted  to  the  wants  and  capacities 
of  practical  mechanics  and  agriculturists. 

The  elementary  principles  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  the  nature  of  mechanical  forces,  are 
laid  down  in  such  manner  as  to  impress  a  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  his  conclusions,  though  the 
mathematical  demonstration,  by  which  those  con- 
clusions are  rigidly  proved,  are  entirely  omitted. 
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A  reader  of  the  usual  share  of  intellect,  but 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  ignorant  of  mathema- 
tics, may  obtain  from  this  volume  a  very  satis- 
factory conception  of  the  nature  and  application 
of  the  mechanical  forces,  and  of  many  of  those 
truths  which  can  be  presented  to  the  mind  in 
their  utmost  fulness  and  force,  only  through  the 
medium  of  mathematical  demonstration. 

The  descriptions  of  the  numerous  machines 
which  have  been  invented  to  facilitate  the  opera- 
tions, and  to  lighten  the  labors  of  the  practical 
farmer,  must  render  this  volume  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  those  who  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  no 
practical  farmer,  who  desires  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  business  in  which  he  is  employed, 
and  the  best  manner  of  effecting  the  operations 
which  he  is  daily  performing,  ought  to  deny 
himself  the  privilege  of  studying  the  volume  be- 
fore us.  The  writer  evidently  possesses  an  ac- 
curate and  extensive  acquaintance  with  his  sub- 
ject. 

The  following  is  the  introductory  chapter 
which  will  furnish  our  readers  with  a  specimen 
of  the  author's  manner  and  style: 

No  farm,  even  of  moderate  size,  can  be  well 
furnished  without  a  large  number  of  machines 
and  implements.  Scarcely  any  labor  is  performed 
without  their  assistance,  from  the  simple  oper- 
ations of  hoeing  and  spading,  to  the  more  com- 
plex work  of  turning  the  sod  and  driving  the 
thrashing-machine.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  farmer  to  be 
able  to  construct  the  best,  or  to  select  the  best 
already  constructed,  and  to  apply  the  forces  re- 
quired for  the  use  of  such  machines  to  the  best 
possible  advantage. 

A  great  loss  occurs  frequently  from  the  want 
of  a  correct  knowledge  of  mechanical  principles. 
The  strength  of  laborers  is  often  badly  applied 
by  the  use  of  unsuitable  tools,  and  that  of  teams 
is  partly  lost  by  being  ill  adjusted  for  the  best 
line  of  draught ;  as,  for  example,  by  a  bad  attach- 
ment to  the  plow  for  forcing  its  wedge-like  form 
most  effectively  through  the  soil.  We  may  per- 
haps see  but  few  instances  of  so  great  a  blunder 
as  the  man  committed  who  fastened  his  smaller 
horse  to  the  shorter  end  of  the  whipple-tree,  to 
balance  the  large  horse  at  the  longer  end ;  or  of 
the  other  man  who,  when  riding  on  horseback 
to  mill,  atop  his  bag  of  grain,  concluded  to  re- 
lieve the  animal  by  dismounting,  shouldering 
the  bag  himself,  and  then  remounting ;  yet  cases 
are  not  uncommon  where  other  operations  are 
performed  to  almost  as  great  a  disadvantage,  and 
which  to  a  person  well  versed  in  the  science  of 
mechanics,  would  appear  nearly  as  strange  and 
absurd. 
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The  improvement  of  farm  machines  and  tools 
within  the  last  fifty  years  has  probably  enabled 
the  farmer  to  effect  twice  as  much  work  with 
the  same  force  of  horses  and  men.  Plows  turn 
up  the  soil  deeper,  more  evenly  and  perfectly, 
and  with  greater  ease  of  draught ;  hoes  and 
spades  have  become  lighter  and  more  efficient ; 
grain,  instead  of  being  beaten  out  by  the  slow 
and  laborious  work  of  the  flail,  is  now  showered 
in  torrents  from  the  thrashing-machine;  horse 
rakes  accomplish  singly  the  work  of  many  men 
using  the  old  hand  rake ;  twelve  to  twenty  acres 
of  ripe  grain  are  neatly  cut  in  one  day  with  a 
two-horse  reaper;  wheat  drills,  avoiding  the  tire- 
some drudgery  of  sowing  by  hand,  are  materially 
increasing  the  amount  of  the  wheat  crop  ;  while 
a  few  farmers  are  making  a  large  yearly  saving 
by  the  application  of  horse-power  to  sawing 
wood,  churning,  driving  washing-machines,  and 
even  to  ditching.  A  celebrated  English  farmer 
has  lately  accomplished  even  more  ;  for  by  means 
of  a  steam-engine  of  six-horse  power,  he  drives 
a  pair  of  mill-stones  for  grinding  feed,  thrashes 
and  cleans  grain,  elevates  and  bags  it,  pumps 
water  for  cattle,  cuts  straw,  turns  the  grindstone, 
and  drives  liquid  manure  through  pipes  for  irri- 
gating his  fields ;  and  the  waste  steam  cooks  the 
food  for  his  cattle  and  swine — all  this  work  being 
performed  in  a  first  rate  manner. 

Now  these  improvements  were  mainly  effected 
through  the  knowledge  of  mechanical  principles, 
and  many  of  them  would  doubtless  have  been 
sooner  achieved  and  better  perfected  if  these 
principles  had  been  well  understood  by  farmers; 
for,  constantly  using  the  machines  themselves, 
they  could  have  perceived  just  what  defects  ex- 
isted, and,  by  understanding  the  reasons  of  those 
defects,  have  been  able  to  suggest  the  remedies 
in  a  better  manner  than  the  mere  manufacturer. 
Moreover,  as  the  introduction  of  what  is  new 
and  valuable  depends  greatly  upon  the  call  for 
them,  farmers  would  have  been  prepared  to  de- 
cide with  more  confidence  and  certainty  upon 
their  real  merits,  and  thus  to  iucrease  and 
cheapen  the  supply  of  the  best,  and  to  reject  the 
worthless. 

One  great  reason  that  farm  implements  are 
still  so  imperfect,  is,  that  the  farmers  themselves 
do  not  fully  understand  what  is  needed,  and  how 
much  may  yet  be  accomplished.  They  have  not 
enough  knowledge  of  mechanics  to  qualify  them 
for  judging  of  the  merits  of  new  machines  ;  and 
being  afraid  of  imposition,  often  reject  what  is 
really  valuable,  or  else,  being  pleased  by  a  fine 
appearance,  are  easily  deceived  with  empty  pre- 
tensions. 

The  implements  and  machines  which  every 
farmer  must  have  who  does  his  work  well  are 
numerous  and  often  costly.  A  farm  of  one  hun- 
dred acres  requires  the  aid  of  nearly  all  of  the 
following  :  two  good  plows,  a  small  plow,  a  sub- 
Boiler,  a  single  and  two-horse  cultivator,  a  drill- 
barrow,  a  roller,  a  harrow,  a  fanning  mill,  a 


straw-cutter,  a  root-slicer,  a  farm  wagon  with  t 
hay-rack,  an  ox-cart,  a  horse-cart,  wheel-barrow,  1 
sled,  shovels,  spades,  hoes,  hay-forks  and  manure-  ( 
forks,  hand-rakes  and  revolving  rakes,  scythes  i 
and  grain-cradles,  grain-shovel,  maul  and  wedges,  s 
pick,  axes,  wood  saw,  turnip-hook,  hay-knife,  i 
apple-ladders,  and  many  other  smaller  conveni-  j 
ences.    The  capital  for  thus  furnishing  in  the  i 
best  manner  all  the  farms  in  the  Union  has  been  i 
computed  to  amount  to  five  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  and  as  much  more  is  estimated  to  be 
yearly  paid  for  the  labor  of  men  and  horses 
throughout  the  country  at  large. 

To  increase  the  effective  force  of  labor  only 
one  fifth  would,  therefore,  add  annually  one 
hundred  millions  in  the  aggregate  to  the  profits 
of  farming ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  look 
back  fifty  years  to  the  imperfect  implements 
then  in  use,  we  may  at  once  perceive  the  vast 
amount  saved  by  the  improvements  since  made ; 
and  when,  especially,  we  notice  the  condition  of 
barbarous  nations,  and  contrast  that  condition 
with  our  own — the  former  thinly  scattered  in 
comfortless  hovels  through  far-stretching  and 
gloomy  forests,  subsisting  mainly  by  hunting 
and  fishing ,  and  often  suffering  from  hunger  and 
cold;  the  latter  blessed  with  smooth,  cultivated 
fields,  green  meadows,  and  golden  harvests,  in- 
terpersed  with  comfortable  farm-houses;  with 
the  hum  of  business  through  populous  cities, 
and  along  far-reaching  lines  of  canals  and  rail- 
roads, and  ships  for  foreign  commerce,  freighted 
with  the  productions  of  the  soil,  threading  every 
channel  and  whitening  every  sea — when  we  ob- 
serve this  contrast  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  convincing  proof  that  "knowledge  is  power," 
and  of  the  loss  sustained  on  the  one  hand  from 
its  absence,  and  the  advantages  on  the  other  of 
availing  ourselves  of  its  accumulated  stores. 


THE  JAPAN  EXPEDITION,  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

One  of  the  most  creditable  acts  of  the  last  Ad- 
ministration was,  sending  an  expedition  to  Japan, 
to  effect,  if  possible,  an  opening  of  its  ports,  and 
bring  it  into  communication  with  the  Christian 
world.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  instructions 
under  which  it  proceeded  were  judicious,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conducted  by  the  com- 
manding officer  was,  on  the  whole,  discreet  and 
praiseworthy.  To  us  at  thi3  distance,  and  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  matter-of-fact  ways  of  a  solid 
civilization, some  of  the  movements  of  Commodore 
Perry  among  the  Japanese  may  appear  over- 
strained and  vainglorious,  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  people  comparatively 
rude,  and  more  accessible  through  their  senses  and  n 
imaginations,  than  an  enlightened  reason.  At  all 
events,  the  results  of  the  expedition  are  better 
than  we  had  reason  to  expect. 

Intelligence  has  just  reached  this  country  from 
China,  that  the  Russian  Admiral  has  not  been 
successful,  while  the  American  Commodore  has ; 
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that  his  negotiations  have  resulted  in  opening 
free  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  to  be 
carried  on  through  two  ports  in  Japan  ;  in  secur- 
ing stipulations  for  a  coal  depot,  and  a  regular 
supply  of  coal  for  the  United  States  steamers, 
and  also  for  kind  treatment,  and  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water  and  provisions  for  all  Americans  who 
may  visit  any  part  of  the  Japanese  coast.  The 
Commodore  showed  his  good  sense  by  proposing 
an  extension  of  these  privileges  to  all  other  na- 
tions, but  the  Japanese  Commissioners  demurred, 
expressing,  however,  their  willingness  to  make 
separate  treaties  on  similar  terms  with  any  other 
nations  that  might  seek  them  in  a  peaceful  man- 
ner. It  is  added  that  Commodore  Perry  intends 
to  remain  two  or  three  months  on  the  Japanese 
coast,  for  the  purpose,  we  presume,  of  seeing 
that  there  shall  be  no  failure  in  the  arrangement 
agreed  upon. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  Commodore 
Perry  and  his  officers  have  been  at  least  as  pro- 
fitably employed  as  if  they  had  been  engaged  in 
catching  runaway  slaves  on  the  Home  Station,  or 
in  dancing  attendance  at  the  Courts  of  petty 
despotisms  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
There  is  no  harm  in  giving  our  navy  something 
respectable  and  useful  to  do,  in  the  absence  of 
any  immediate  necessity  for  a  blockade  of  Cuba. 
— National  Era. 


ARTESIAN  WELLS. 
(Concluded  from  pa^e  679.) 

The  chalk  stratum  extends  from  Kent  and 
Surrey  under  the  valley  of  the  Thames  to  the 
Hills  of  Hertfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire, 
and  neighboring  counties — an  areaof  about  3800 
square  miles,  on  which  the  mean  fall  of  rain  is 
estimated  at  from  3800  to  3900  millions  of  gal- 
lons e^ery  day — a  quantity  which  may  well  be 
exhaustless.  The  water  finds  its  way  down- 
wards through  the  numerous  fissures  which 
abound  in  chalk,  until  it  comes  to  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  stratum,  where  crevices  are  few,  and 
there  it  makes  its  way  along  the  line  of  stratifi- 
cation, which  is  indicated  by  the  imbedded 
flints.  Those  who  are  experienced  in  such  mat- 
ters, know  that  ample  sources  of  water  may  al- 
ways be  looked  for  immediately  beneath  the 
flint  layers ;  it  is  into  these  that  most  of  the 
London  wells  are  sunk ;  and  the  supply  obtained 
is  said  to  be  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000 
gallons  daily— an  amount  perhaps  somewhat  over- 
stated. Here,  however,  we  see  why  such  ama- 
zing supplies  have  been  derived  from  the  chalk. 
In  the  Tring  cutting  of  the  North-western  Rail- 
way, the  yield  was  1,000,000  gallons  per  day ; 
at  Brighton,  a  well  gives  231,840  gallons  in 
twelve  hours;  1,800,000  gallons  per  day  were 
obtained  from  an  experimental  well  sunk  in  the 
Bushy  Meadows ;  and  a  calculation  has  been 
made,  that,  with  efficient  borings  and  drift-ways 


at  Watford,  8,000,000  per  day  might  be  derived 
from  that  locality. 

Quantities  so  immense  might  be  thought  suf- 
ficient for  ordinary  purposes ;  but  Mr.  Prest- 
witch  shows  them  to  be  trifling  compared  with 
the  supplies  to  be  obtained  by  going  lower  and 
piercing  the  Greensands.  That  such  is  not  only 
possible,  but  actually  the  fact,  will  be  seen  on  a 
little  reflection.  The  area  of  the  Greensands 
far  exceeds  that  of  the  chalk ;  it  reaches  from 
Cambridgeshire  in  the  north,  to  the  sea  in  the 
south  ;  from  Devizes  in  the  west,  to  Folkestone 
in  the  east ;  and  wherever  within  this  region  the 
Greensands  crop  out  on  the  surface,  there  the 
rain  is  greedily  sucked  in  as  it  falls.  It  may 
surprise  some  readers  to  hear  that  places  so  dis- 
tant should  be  regarded  as  sources  for  water-sup- 
ply for  London ;  such,  however,  is  the  fact,  for 
as  the  water  in  sinking  follows  the  dip  of  the 
strata,  it  gradually  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the 
basin,  where  it  is  most  wanted.  The  Green- 
sands thus  serve  the  double  purpose  of  filter  and 
reservoir;  and  as  they  rest  on  a  thick  and  imper- 
vious deposit  of  Weald  and  Kimmeridge  clays, 
there  can  be  no  escape  of  water  in  a  downward 
direction.  There  it  remains  stored  up,  a  foun- 
tain of  the  great  deep,  until  released  by  human 
enterprise  and  ingenuity. 

The  mean  annual  rainfall  in  England  is  from 
26  \  to  28  inches,  according  to  latitude,  of  which 
one-half,  more  or  less,  sinks  into  the  ground ; 
the  greatest  amount  of  filtration  of  course  taking 
place  in  the  rainiest  months.  Some  deposits  are 
much  more  permeable  than  others  ;  but  on  com- 
parison, the  superiority  of  the  Greensands  in 
this  particular  becomes  striking]  j  manifest :  Mr. 
Prestwitch  estimates  their  steady  undiminished 
yield  at  from  40,000,000  to  50,000,000  gallons 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Such  a  quantity 
would  constitute  a  valuable  supplement  to  the 
supply  now  furnished  to  London;  the  more  so, 
because  the  water  appears  to  be  of  excellent 
quality.  Judging  from  the  wells  sunk  at  a  few 
miles  from  the  city,  the  water  is  remarkably 
pure,  soft,  and  limpid;  and  the  nature  of  the 
Greensands  is  such  as  to  insure  a  better  quality 
of  water  from  them  than  from  some  other  strata. 
We  attach  the  more  importance  to  this  fact,  re- 
membering that  the  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  published  in  1850,  deprecates  the  drink- 
ing of  London  well-water  on  account  of  the 
''bad  consequences"  that  follow  its  use,  and  the 
conclusive  instances  brought  forward  in  proof  of 
the  hygienic  benefits  resulting  from  the  use  of 
soft  water. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  the  considera- 
tion here  involved  presents  no  difficulty ;  for 
chemical  analysis  has  shown,  that  clay  possesses 
a  surprising  power  of  absorbing  soluble  salts, 
and  consequently,  while  the  waters  are  traver- 
sing loose  sandy  strata  mixed  with  clay,  the  fil- 
tration would  appear  to  be  perfect,  as  cleansing 
and  absorption  go  on  at  the  same  time.  "  While 
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it  is  considered,"  says  Mr.  Prestwitch,  "that 
the  waters  have  to  pass  through  many  miles  of 
the  Lower  Greensand,  in  some  places  entirely 
silicious,  and  at  other  places  partially  argillaceous, 
it  really  becomes  a  question  whether  the  water 
may  not  be,  to  a  very  great  extent,  freed  from 
extraneous  matter,  and  rendered  by  this  means 
only,  so  far  as  regards  the  alkaline  and  earthy 
salts,  comparatively  soft  and  pure."  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  question  which  actual  experiment  can 
only  determine.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  it 
tried  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  as  well  as 
others  not  less  obvious.  It  might  be  well  worth 
considering,  whether  to  fetch  water  from  a  dis- 
tance of  many  miles,  or  from  1000  feet  beneath 
the  surface,  be  the  preferable  method.  In  the 
one  case,  the  water  has  fallen  from  the  clouds, 
far  away  in  the  pleasant  country,  where  no  smoke 
and  few  atmospheric  impurities  are  present  to 
contaminate  it,  and  makes  its  way  underground, 
through  a  natural  filter,  to  the  great  central  re- 
servoir; in  the  other,  it  must  flow  through  pipes 
or  an  uncovered  channel.  There  is  no  risk  of  a 
barren  result,  for  the  quantity  of  water  available 
every  twenty-four  hours  would  still  be  the  same 
as  the  above  mentioned,  even  if  no  rain  fell  for 
a  whole  year.  "  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind," 
pursues  Mr.  Prestwitch,  "  that  the  effective  per- 
meable beds  of  the  Lower  Greensand  are  200 
feet  thick — that  they  occupy  an  area  above  and 
below  ground  of  4600  square  miles — that  a  mass 
of  only  one  mile  square  and  one  foot  thick  will 
hold  more  than  00,000,000  gallons  of  water — 
and  some  idea  may  be  then  formed  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  such  an  underground  reservoir.  A 
fall  of  one  foot  in  the  water-level  throughout 
the  whole  area  of  outcrop,  would  give  more  than 
the  quantity  of  water  required  for  a  year's  con- 
sumption of  London."  The  temperature  would 
be,  according  to  depth,  from  63  to  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Another  consideration  is,  how  deep  must  we 
go  for  these  abundant  supplies  of  water  ? — a 
point  on  which  our  knowledge  of  the  chalk-for- 
mation enables  us  to  speak  with  little  chance  of 
error;  and  on  careful  calculation,  it  appears  that 
a  boring  1040  feet  deep  would  be  necessary  to 
pierce  the  Lower  Greensands.  Great  as  this 
depth  may  appear,  it  presents  no  difficulty  insur- 
mountable by  mechanical  genius.  Then  with 
respect  to  the  height  to  which  the  water  will 
rise,  Mr.  Prestwitch  argues,  that  the  conditions 
being  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  well  of 
Crenelle,  near  Paris,  the  result  will  be  similar; 
and  he  assumes  that  in  a  well  sunk  in  London, 
the  water  would  rise  from  the  Greensands  to  a 
height  of  from  120  to  130  feet  above  the  sur- 
face. This  at  once  gives  a  distributing  power 
independent  of  machinery,  and  would  be  suffi- 
oient  for  most  practical  purposes. 

An  Artesian  well  may  be  called  a  natural 
spring  artificially  produced;  its  analogy  to  a 
epring,  by  which  nature  liberates  her  hidden 


watery  treasures,  is  at  once  apparent.  Like  the 
spring,  too,  though  somewhat  turbid  on  first 
bursting  out,  it  in  a  short  time  flows  perfectly 
pure,  and  at  the  same  time  its  chemical  charac- 
ter will  be  improved  by  the  action  of  the  cease- 
less stream  on  the  salts  with  which  the  strata 
may  be  impregnated.  This  is  an  important  fact, 
for  a  well  might  be  condemned  when  first  sunk, 
which,  a  few  minutes  later,  would  yield  most 
excellent  water. 

In  France,  where  Artesian  wells  are  compar- 
atively numerous,  the  water  is  used  for  all  do- 
mestic purposes,  and  as  a  "  moving  power  for 
mills,  factories,  and  hydraulic  machines ;  for 
warming  large  buildings,  for  public  wash-sheds, 
for  irrigation  on  a  large  scale,  for  fish-ponds ;  in 
plantations  of  water-cress,  paper-making,  and 
the  weathering  of  flax."  For  purposes  in  which 
a  uniform  temperature  is  required,  the  water  is 
peculiarly  serviceable. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Prestwitch  has  made  out 
his  case,  and  we  regard  his  volume  as  a  valuable 
aid  towards  that  branch  of  progress  which  com- 
prises sanitation,  with  commercial,  physical,  and 
moral  economy.  With  these  facts  and  views  be- 
fore them,  no  corporation  or  commission  would 
be  justified  in  deciding  on  a  mode  of  water-sup- 
ply without  first  giving  them  due  consideration. 
The  question  of  cost  may  be  simplified  by  refer- 
ring to  what  has  already  been  done ;  the  well 
for  the  Blackwall  Railway  cost  £8000  ;  another 
£4444,  on  the  premises  of  Truman,  Hanbury  & 
Co.,  the  brewers  ;  and  others  for  lower  sums, 
down  to  £20 ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  a  good  part  of  the  expense  of  the  great 
London  wells  is  for  the  machinery  which  must 
be  always  employed  to  pump  up  the  water.  This 
would  be  entirely  saved  by  boring  down  to  the 
Greensands,  as  the  water  would,  as  we  have 
shown,  rise  of  itself  to  more  than  100  feet  above 
the  surface.  Mr.  Prestwitch  estimates  £1800 
to  £2500  as  the  cost  of  boring  down  to  the  up- 
per Greensand ;  and  to  the  Lower  Greensand,  . 
£1000  more.  When  we  remember  that  the 
supply  is  perennial,  the  item  of  cost  falls  low  in 
comparison.  The  wells  of  Solomon,  which  have 
been  flowing  so  abundantly  for  ages  in  the 
parched  Arabian  desert,  afford  the  most  valuable 
and  enduring  evidence  of  the  capabilities  of  Ar- 
tesian wells. — •  Chambers'  Journal. 


As  none  are  too  wise  to  learn,  it  is  a  proof  of 
affection  to  communicate  useful  hints ;  and  a 
high  proof  of  wisdom  to  take  and  use  them, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  come. — Hunter. 


Many  have  given  over  the  pursuit  after  fame, 
either  from  the  disappointment  they  have  met, 
or  from  their  experience  of  the  little  pleasure 
that  attends  it. — Spectator. 


FRIENDS' 

The  following  is  reported,  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  a3  the  copy  of  an  act  which  has  recent- 
ly passed  the  legislature  of  Connecticut.  We  are 
informed  that  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  vote  stood  yeas  112,  nays  85. 

AN  ACT  FOR  THE  DEFENSE  OF  LIBERTY. 

Section  1.  Every  person  who  shall  falsely  and 
maliciously  declare,  represent  or  pretend  that  any 
free  person  entitled  to  freedom  is  a  slave,  or 
owes  service  or  labor  to  any  person  or  persons, 
with  intent  to  procure,  or  to  aid  or  assist  in  pro- 
curing, the  forcible  removal  of  such  free  person 
from  this  State  as  a  slave,  shall  pay  a  fine  of 
$6,000,  and  be  imprisoned  five  years  in  the  Con- 
necticut State  prison. 

Sec.  2.  In  all  cases  arising  under  this  act,  the 
truth  of  any  declaration,  representation  or  pre- 
tense that  any  person,  being  or  having  been  in 
this  State  is  a  Slave,  or  owes  or  did  owe  service 
or  labor  to  any  other  person,  shall  not  be  deem- 
ed proved  except  by  the  testimony  of  at  least  two 
credible  witnesses  testifying  to  facts  directly 
tending  to  establish  the  truth  of  such  declaration, 
pretense  or  representation,  or  by  legal  evidence 
equivalent  thereto. 

Sec.  3.  Every  person  that  shall  wilfully  and 
maliciously  seize,  or  procure  to  be  seized,  any  free 
person  entitled  to  freedom  with  intent  to  have 
such  free  person  sold  into  Slavery,  shall  pay  a  fine 
of  S5,000,  and  be  imprisoned  five  years  in  the 
Connecticut  State  Prison. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  the  trial  of  any  prosecution  aris- 
ing under , this  act,  no  deposition  shall  be  admit- 
ted as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  any  statement  in 
such  deposition  contained. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  the  trial  of  any  prosecution  aris- 
ing under  this  act,  any  witness  who  shall,  in  be- 
half of  the  party  accused,  and  intending  to  aid 
him  in  his  defense,  falsely  and  wilfully,  in  testi- 
fying, represent  or  pretend  that  any  person  is  or 
ever  was  a  slave,  or  does  or  ever  did  owe  service 
or  labor  to  any  person  or  persons,  such  witness 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  $5,000,  and  be  imprisoned 
five  years  in  the  Connecticut  State  Prison. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  complaint  or  information 
shall  be  made  against  any  person,  for  any  offense 
described  in  any  section  of  this  act,  and  upon 
such  complaint  or  information  a  warrant  shall 
have  been  duly  issued  for  the  arrest  of  such  per- 
son, any  person  who  shall  hinder  or  obstruct  a 
sheriff,  deputy  sheriff  or  constable  in  the  service 
of  such  warrant,  or  shall  aid  such  accused  person 
in  escaping  from  the  pursuit  of  such  officer,  shall 
be  imprisoned  one  year  in  the  Connecticut  State 
Prison. 

Sec.  7.  No  declaration,  pretense  or  representa- 
tion that  any  person  is,  or  was,  an  apprentice  for 
a  fixed  term  of  years,  or  owes  or  did  owe  service 
merely  as  such  an  apprentice  for  such  fixed  term, 
shall  be  deemed  prohibited  by  this  act,  and  no 
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such  declaration,  pretense  or  representation  that 
any  person  is  or  was  such  an  apprentice,  for  such 
fixed  term,  or  owes  or  did  owe  service  merely  as 
such  an  apprentice  for  such  fixed  term,  shall  ren- 
der any  person  liable  to  any  penalty  under  this 
act. 


EVENING. — By  J.  Keble. 

Abide  with  us:  for  it  is  toward  evening,  and  the  daj  iB  far 
Bpent. — Luke  24c  :  29. 

'Tis  gone,  that  bright  and  orbed  blaze, 
Fast  fading  from  our  wistful  gaze  : 
Yon  mantling  cloud  has  hid  from  sight 
The  last  faint  pulse  of  quivering  light. 

In  darkness  and  in  weariness 
The  traveller  on  his  way  must  press, 
No  gleam  to  watch  on  tree  or  tower, 
Whiling  away  the  lonesome  hour. 

Sun  of  my  soul !    Thou  Saviour  dear, 
It  is  not  night  if  Thou  be  near ; 
Oh  !  may  no  earth-born  cloud  arise 
To  hide  Thee  from  Thy  servant's  eyes. 

When  round  Thy  wondrous  works  below 
My  searching  rapturous  glance  I  throw, 
Tracing  out  Wisdom,  Power,  and  Love, 
In  earth  or  sky,  in  stream  or  grove; — 

Or  by  the  light  Thy  words  disclose, 
Watch  Time's  full  river  as  it  flows, 
Scanning  Thy  gracious  Providence, 
When  not  too  deep  foi  mortal  sense  ; — 

When  with  dear  friends  sweet  talk  I  hold, 
And  all  the  flowers  of  life  unfold  ,• 
Let  not  my  heart  within  me  burn, 
Except  in  all  I  Thee  discern. 

When  the  soft  dews  of  kindly  sleep 
My  wearied  eyelids  gently  steep, 
Be  my  last  thought,  how  sweet  to  rest 
For  ever  on  my  Saviour's  breast. 

Abide  with  me  from  morn  till  eve, 
For  without  Thee  1  cannot  live; 
Abide  with  me  when  night  is  nigh, 
For  without  Thee  I  dare  not  die. 

Thou  Framer  of  the  light  and  dark, 
Steer  through  the  tempest  Thine  own  ark  ; 
Amid  the  howling  wintry  sea 
AVe  are  in  port  if  we  have  Thee. 

The  Rulers  of  this  Christian  land, 
'Twixt  Thee  and  us  ordained  to  stand, 
Guide  Thou  their  course,  O  Lord,  aright, 
Let  all  do  all  as  in  Thy  sight. 

Oh!  by  Thine  own  sad  burthen,  borne 
So  meekly  up  the  hill  of  scorn, 
Teach  Thou  thy  Priests  their  daily  cross 
To  bear  as  Thine,  nor  count  it  loss  ! 

If  some  poor  wandering  child  of  Thine 
Have  spurned,  to  day,  the  voice  divine, 
Now,  Lord,  the  gracious  work  begin  : 
Let  him  no  more  lie  down  in  sin. 

Watch  by  the  sick  ;  enrich  the  poor 
With  blessings  from  Thy  boundless  store  ; 
Be  every  mourner's  sleep  to  night 
Like  infants'  slumbers,  pure  and  light. 

Come  near  and  bless  us  when  we  wake, 
Ere  through  the  world  our  way  we  take ; 
Till  in  the  ocean  of  Thy  love,  1 
We  lose  ourselves  in  Heaven  above. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  United  States 
Mail  Steamship  Baltic,  arrived  at  New  York  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th  inst.  She  left  Liverpool 
on  the  28th  ult,  and  made  the  passage  in  nine 
days,  sixteen  hours  and  fifty-three  minutes  actual 
time  from  port  to  port,  being  the  shortest  passage 
ever  made,  by  one  hour  and  fifty-two  minutes 

On  the  15th  ult.,  the  Turkish  garrison  of  Silis- 
tria  sallied  from  the  town  and  attacked  the  Rus- 
sians in  their  trenches.  A  severe  battle  took 
place,  resulting  in  the  total  discomfiture  of  the 
Russians,  who  fled  across  the  Danube,  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  Turks.  The  slaughter.was  appalling. 
General  Luders  and  Schiklers,  Prince  Gortscha- 
koff  and  Prince  Paskiewitch,  were  severely 
wounded,  and  two  of  their  Russian  Generals  were 
killed.  The  works  of  the  Russians  were  des- 
troyed, Gen.  Schilderhas  since  died  of  his  wounds. 
Tn  consequence  of  this  defeat,  the  siege  of  Silis- 
tria  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  Russians  are 
evacuating  the  Turkish '  Provinces  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  It  is  stated  that  their  whole  army  will 
retire  beyond  the  Pruth.  It  is  decided  that  the 
Austrians  shall  occupy  the  Principalities.  In 
their  retreat,  their  sick  were  left  behind  in  hospi- 
tals, and  the  Turkish  authorities  have  given  the 
most  stringent  orders  respecting  them.  The  au- 
thorities also  give  free  passports  to  Russian  sur- 
geons left  in  attendance. 

Several  important  successes  against  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  gained  by  the  Circassian  forces 
under  Schamyl.  A  detachment  of  15,000  men 
was  attacked  by  the  mountaineers,  in  the  pass  of 
Dariel  and  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  3,000 
men,  cannon  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition. 
Urzugheth,  a  fortress  near  Batorim,  garrisoned  by 
8.000  Russians,  has>been  abandoned  and  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Turks.  Schamyl  was,  in  full 
march  on  Tiflis,  with  25,000  men  and  50  pieces 
of  artillery.  Anapa  and  Sonjak  are  now  the 
only  positions  between  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the 
Asiatic  boundary  of  Turkey  which  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russians. 

Hadji  Petros,  the  last  Greek  insurrectionary 
leader  has  submitted.  The  insurrection  is  therefore 
at  an  end.  It  is  thought  that  the  Anglo-French 
forces,  in  concert  with  the  Circassians,  will  soon 
make  a  combined  attack  by  sea  and  land  on  the 
Crimea.  Immense  preparations  are  going  on,  and 
guns  of  great  power  have  been  sent  to  the  Black- 
Sea. 

The  allied  fleets  in  the  Baltic  have  sailed  for 
Cronstadt.  A  large  number,  of  Russian  vessels 
have  been  taken  or  destroyed  by  those  of  the  Bri- 
tish. Two  divisions  of  the  Russian  fleet  were  at 
Cronsladt,  and  one  division  near  Sweaborg.  The 
Gulf  of  Finland  was  filled  with  smajl  vessels  of 
war. 

At  the  conference  of  Teschein  it  was  decided 
that  Prussia  would  not  formally  declare  war  on 
Russia,  but  place  a  portion  of  the  Prussian  army 
under  orders  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Ii  Mated  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  intima- 
ted to  the  Austrian  Government,  that  the  French 
will  interfere  to  suppress  revolutionary  move 
ments  in  Hungary  and  Italy,  while  the  Austrian 
troops  are  engaged  against  Russia.  A  similar 
declaration  is  also  expected  from  England. 


Fbance. — A  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Napo- 
leon has  been  discovered  in  the  South  of  France, 
and  150  arrests  made. 

Switzerland. — The  blockade  of  Switzerland 
has  been  raised,  the  Swiss  authorities  having  pro- 
mised to  dismiss  all  notorious  and  active  revolu- 
tionary exiles  from  the  country,  to  send  other  re- 
fugees into  the  interior,  to  lend  an  attentive  ear 
to  the  reclamations  of  Austria,  and  to  furnish  the 
Imperial  government,  at  all  times,  with  a  list  of 
the  fugitives  residing  in  Switzerland. 

England. — Sir  John  Bowring  the  British  Envoy 
to  China,  has  been  instructed  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  Japan  and  endeavor  to  obtain  from 
that  Government  an  opening  to  British  commerce^ 
on  the  same  terms  as  those  granted  to  the  United 
States. 

India  and  China. — Dost  Mahomed  is  again 
seeking  the  friendship  of  the  English.  Tranquil- 
lity was  maintained  at  Nankin.  Shanghai  also 
was  quiet,  but  disturbances  had  broken  out  at 
Canton.  A  victory  by  the  Imperialists  was  re- 
ported. 

Brazil. — The  opening  of  the  first  railway  in 
Brazil,  took  place  on  the  30th  of  the  Fourth  month 
last,  in  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
and  a  large  concourse  of  the  leading  persons  of 
Brazil. 

Buenos  Ayres. — The  first  C  onstitutional  Legis- 
lature met  on  the  15th  of  the  Fifth  month;  pre- 
siding officers  of  the  two  houses  were  elected, 
and  'the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  was 
taken  by  the  Governor,  the  Legislature  and  the 
people,  en  masse.  The  city  is  rapidly  improving. 
It  is  reported  that  Urquiza,  intends  to  commence 
hostilities  against  Buenos  Ayres,  and  has  refused 
to  permit  the  mails  to  pass  through  the  Argentine 
territory. 

Cuba. — The  American  barque  Grey  Eagle  has 
been  seized  at  Havanna,  on  the  charge  of  having 
landed  COO  slaves  Dear  that  place,  on  the  25th  ult. 
Only  a  small  number  of  the  slaves  were  rescued. 

Domestic  — Casper  Herman,  master  of  the  brig 
Glamorgan,  has  been  convicted  at  Boston,  of 
being  engaged  in  the  African  slave  trade. 

A  most  destructive  conflagration  took  place  in 
this  city  on  the  night  of  the  5th  inst.  It  com- 
menced about  10  o'clock  in  the  National  Theatre, 
Chestnut  St.  between  8th  and  9th,  and  notwith- 
standing the  most  strenuous  efforts  by  the  firemen 
to  check  its  fury,  continued  its  ravages  until  a 
large  number  of  the  adjacent  buildings  were  in- 
volved in  a  common  destruction.  The  Philadel- 
phia Museum  was  totally  destroyed,  all  the  hou- 
ses from  the  Museum  to  the  corner  of  Eighth  and 
Sansom  streets,  and  a  number  of  buildings  on 
Eighth  and  Chestnut  streets  were  consumed  or 
greatly  injured.  A  large  number  of  valuable 
stores  were  situated  in  Chestnut  street  between 
8th  and.Oth,  the  owners  of  which  suffered  severely 
in  the  loss  of  property  by  the  flames  and  the  water 
poured  upon  them.  The  wooden  cornice  of  the 
Girard  House  caught  fire,  and  great  fears  were  for 
a  time  entertained  for  the  safety  of  that  large  es- 
tablishment. It  was,  however,  saved,  though 
much  of  the  furniture  was  injured  by  water.  The 
loss  of  property  by  this  fire  cannot  fall  far,  if  at 
all,  short  of  half  a  million  of  dollars.  One  of 
the  actors  of  the  National  Theatre  perished  in  . 
the  flames.  His  remains  were  found  next  mor- 
ning, horribly  mutilated,  burnt  and  blaokened. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  HULL. 
(Continued  from  page  691  ) 

The  following  incident  furnishes  a  curious  il- 
lustration of  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  newly  settled  countries  live ;  es- 
pecially where  slavery  prevails. 

On  our  way  to  Knoxville  in  Tennessee,  we 
entered  a  wilderness  part  of  the  road  one  morn- 
ing, and  having  rode  about  seventeen  miles,  called 
at  a  spacious  looking  house  for  the  purpose  of 
getiing  breakfast,  supposing  from  its  appearance 
we  shbuld  be  furnished  with  a  good  meal ;  but 
we  were  disappointed,  for  on  applying  to  the 
landlord,  he  said  the}7  should  have  to  kill  and 
dress  a  pig  before  we  could  have  breakfast,  I 
told  him  we  could  not  wait  so  long,  and  would 
do  without  meat ;  upon  which  his  daughter  re- 
plied, they  had  neither  bread  nor  meal,  and  must 
grind  the  corn  before  they  could  serve  us.  To 
this  I  objected,  on  account  of  the  detention,  and 
told  her,  I  saw  they  had  sweet  potatoes  growing, 
and  if  they  would  boil  some  of  them  for  us,  and 
give  us  some  milk,  we  would  make  out  a  meal ; 
upon  which  the  black  girl  said,  there  was  no 
milk  in  the  house.  We  then  concluded  to  go  to 
the  next  inn,  where  we  broke  our  fast,  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock. 

Near  the  end  of  the  year  (1799,)  while  on  the 
way  to  South  Caroliua  and  Georgia,  the  following 
.  occurrence  took  place. 

During  this  time  our  horses  strayed  away,  and 
my  companion,  Joshua  Lord,  accompanied  by 
another  Friend,  set  out  in  search  of  them.  The 
rivers  and  creeks  being  much  swollen  by  the  long 
continued  rains,  we  were  very  thoughtful  how 
our  friends  would  fare  in  the  pursuit,  and  in  look- 


ing toward  Georgia,  it  seemed  very  unlikely  that 
I  should  be  able  to  fulfil  my  prospect  of  a  visit 
to  Friends  there.  My  mind  was  a  good  deal 
depressed,  as  I  found  I  could  not  comfortably 
give  up  the  prospect ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st,  He  whom  my  soul  loves,  and  whom  I  de- 
light to  serve,  condescended  to  open  my  way  with 
clearness  to  proceed,  although  my  companion  was 
absent  and  our  horses  not  found.  I  felt  my  mind 
deeply  bowed  in  reverence,  and  gave  up  cheer- 
fully, in  the  full  belief,  that  He  who  had  thus 
far  been  with  me,  would  still  go  with  me ;  and 
although  nothing  but  discouragement  prevails  as 
to  the  outward,  yet  blessed  be  his  holy  name,  in 
his  adorable  mercy  he  never  fails  to  help  the 
humble.  0  thou  who  givest  me  this  faith !  I 
pray  thee,  keep  me  in  the  way  I  should  go,  and 
thou  shalt  be  my  God  ;  I  will  not  love  another, 
nay,  nor  any  thing  this  world  affords,  like  unto 
thee,  for  thou  hast  dealt  bountifully  with  me  in 
this  trying  time ;  thy  love  shed  abroad  in  my 
heart  has  been  life  unto  me ;  and  the  discourage- 
ments, which  as  a  thick  cloud  hung  round  about 
me,  are  dispelled  by  the  brightness  of  thy  appear- 
ing— good  is  thy  will,  0  !  Lord. 

Henry  Hull  pursuing  his  religious  service,  was 
joined  ^about  ten  days  afterwards,  by  his  com- 
panion Joshua  Lord  and  the  other  Friend,  who 
recovered  their  horses  after  riding  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  in  search  of  them. 

After  noting  his  arrival  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  he  remarks : — 

We  had  a  meeting  with  the  few  Friends  resi" 
dent  here,  and  those  from  the  north  and  east 
who  board  here  during  the  winter ;  also  one  with 
the  inhabitants  more  generally,  both  held  in  the 
house  belonging  to  Friends.  The  crying  injus- 
tice and  cruelty  of  slavery,  had  frequently  engaged 
my  attention  during  the  course  of  this  journey ; 
but  never  more  than  while  I  was  in  this  place, 
where  this  oppressed  race  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  frequently  sold  at  auction  like  cattle.  At 
one  of  these  sales  I  was  much  affected,  in  hearing 
a  young  colored  man  pleading  his  cause.  His 
aged  father  and  mother,  and  his  wife  and  child, 
were  all  mounted  upon  a  stage,  so  that  they 
might  be  seen  by  the  bidders  ;  they  being  about 
to  be  sold.  The  young  man  stepped  up  and 
stood  by  them,  but  was  soon  ordered  down.  He 
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said  he  wanted  to  be  sold  with  them — but  was 
told  that  he  could  not,  as  it  was  a  sale  to  satisfy 
a  mortgage  upon  the  others,  in  which  he  was  not 
included.  He  pleaded  with  very  affecting  and 
moving  language,  to  show  how  hard  it  was  to  be 
separated  from  his  family ;  but  it  was  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. When  he  saw  that  his  prayers  were  un- 
heeded, and  that  the  others  would  be  sold  without 
him,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  in  the 
anguish  of  his  feelings  besought  them  rather  to 
kill  him;  for,  said  he,  I  had  rather  die  than  be 
separated  from  my  family — upon  which  he  was 
dragged  off  the  scaffold  and  driven  away.  The 
company  went  on  bidding,  apparently  as  unaffect- 
ed as  though  the  auctioneer  had  been  selling 
sheep,  while  the  screams  and  prayers  of  the  aged 
parents,  and  the  bereaved  wife  with  her  infant  in 
her  arms,  went  up  to  heaven  in  behalf  of  them- 
selves, and  especially  for  the  poor  young  man, 
who  had  been  so  inhumanly  torn  away  from  them. 
Besides  these  victims  to  cruel  and  anti-christian 
avarice,  there  was  a  large  number  more  confined 
in  a  cellar,  which  were  brought  out  and  sold  to 
different  purchasers.  Thus  it  is,  that  near  rela- 
tives are  often  violently  separated,  never  more  to 
see  each  other  in  this  world  ! ! ! 

This  southern  journey  appears  to  have  been 
ended  by  the  visit  to  Charleston,  for  immediately 
after  the  foregoing  affecting  passage,  we  find  the 
subjoined  account  of  bis  return  home. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  second  month,  (1800,) 
I  sold  my  horse,  and  embarked  onboard  a  schooner 
of  about  seventy  tons  burthen,  bound  for  New 
York.  We  had  a  fine  wind  in  our  favor  for  about 
three  days,  when  it  came  directly  ahead,  and 
commenced  one  of  the  most  violent  storms  any 
of  us  had  ever  witnessed.  There  were  seventeen 
passengers  pent  up  in  a  small  cabin,  one  of  whom 
was  a  sea  captain,  who  said  he  had  been  to  the 
East  Indies  three  times,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic 
many  times  oftener,  but  was  never  in  so  great  a 
storm  before.  It  continued  six  days  and  nights, 
and  our  vessel  being  tight  and  well  balanced, 
laid  well  to  the  wind — though  her  rigging  and 
sails  had  the  appearance  of  a  wreck  when  the 
storm  abated.  At  times  we  concluded  we  should 
never  see  the  land  again — the  sea  beating  over 
us  so  violently,  that  no  one  could  remain  on  deck ; 
the  helm  was  lashed,  and  the  companion-way 
door  shut  close  to  prevent  our  being  overwhelmed 
with  water  in  the  cabin.  Thus  we  passed  several 
long  winter  nights,  without  any  light — the  jug 
containing  our  supply  of*  oil  being  broken  at  the 
r<  nun  (in  rim  m  of  ill,'  m-;,],.,  'ilie  consternation 
which  prevailed  in  the  night,  when  it  was  ex- 
pected the  waves  would  swallow  us  up,  was  great 
indeed — though  at  times  a  comfortable  silence 
prevailed.  In  common  with  my  companions  in 
tin-  voyage,  I  gave  up  all  hope  of  ever  6ecing 
homo,  yet  w;is  favored  with  resignation,  and  had 
06  feat  of  death  ;  and  at  one  time,  when  the 
terrible  roaring  of  the  elements,  with  the  crack- 


i  ing  of  our  vessel,  aroused  all  hands  out  of  their 
beds,  I  was  favored  to  remain  perfectly  quiet  in 
i  mine,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  the  last,  ere 
we  were  swallowed  up.  0,  then,,  the  most  anxious 
desire  I  had  was,  that  my  dear  connexions  and 
friends  might  know  how  calmly  and  undismayed 
I  met  death,  and  the  comfortable  evidence  I  felt, 
that  in  my  late  dedication  I  had  not  been  allured 
by  cunningly  devised  fables.  I  was  renewedly 
confirmed  in  my  mind,  that  "  verily  there  is  a 
reward  for  the  righteous/'  and  that  the  peace 
which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  gives  his  followers, 
cannot  be  wrested  from  them  by  any  of  the  ad- 
versities of  time.  Although,  from  the  greatness 
of  the  apparent  danger,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  should  not  see  my  home  again,  attended 
with  feelings  of  great  tenderness  of  affection  for 
my  beloved  family  and  friends,  yet  hope  revived 
in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  and  a  belief  that  we 
should  not  be  lost,  in  which  my  mind  was  cen- 
tered in  quiet  reliance  upon  Him,  who  will  as- 
suredly do  right. 

When  the  wind  changed  and  the  storm  abated, 
the  sailors  had  much  to  do  to  put  our  vessel  in 
a  trim  for  sailing,  her  bowsprit  being  sprung  and 
the  rigging  and  sails  much  torn. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  New  York,  I  engaged 
a  passage  for  Poughkeepsie,  and  soon  reached 
home,  where  I  found  my  family  well,  for  which, 
and  the  many  preservations  and  favors  I  witness- 
ed in  this  arduous  journey,  I  am  humbly  thank- 
ful. 

His  mind,  for  several  years,  had  been  deeply 
exercised  with  a  prospect  of  duty,  to  pay  a  reli- 
gious visit  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  to  Friends 
and  others  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and 
in  the  year  1810,  he  obtained  certificates  from 
his  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meeting,  liberating 
him  for  this  important  embassy  ;  and  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  having  also  fur- 
nished him  with  the  requisite  credentials,  he 
embarked  for  Liverpool  in  the  sixth  month  of 
that  year.  Whilst  laboring  under  the  prospect 
of  leaving  his  beloved  home  and  relations,  to 
fulfil  this  engagement  of  duty,  he  penned  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  viz : 

2nd  day  of  second  month,  1810.  In  retire- 
ment and  under  a  solemn  impression  of  minxl,  I 
am  led  to  look  at  the  prospect  I  have  submitted 
to  my  friends,  which  looks  awful  from  its  great- 
ness, and  my  littleness,  with  the  sacrifices  to  be 
made,  if  way  should  open  for  me  to  go,  having 
a  dear  wife  and  children,  for  whose  comfort  in 
life  I  am  so  desirous,  that  I  am  willing  to  exert 
my  strength  in  laboring  for  their  subsistence,  both 
day  and  night,  if  necessary.  To  leave  these,  and 
a  circle  of  near  friends  and  connexions,  seems 
nothing  short  of  forsaking  all,  I  trust,  for  the 
Gospel's  sake.  I  think  no  prospect  of  accumulat-  j 
ing  worldly  treasure,  would  be  an  inducement  ) 
for  me  to  leave  them  and  encounter  the  perils  of 
a  voyage  across  the  ocean.  My  home  is  comfort- 
able,  and  having  lately  commenced  the  interest-  J 
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ing  employment  of  farming,  I  have  the  consoling 
prospect  of  soon  being  clear  of  the  cumber  of  a 
multiplicity  of  business,  in  which  I  have  hereto- 
fore been  too  much  engaged ;  the  profits  of  which, 
however  great,  would  never  induce  me  to  engage 
therein  again.  Oh  !  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  in  our  Society  may  keep  clear  of  the  en- 
tanglements of  the  world,  especially  those  that 
are  inseparable  from  trade  and  commerce  !  Had 
I  attended  to  the  clear  intimations  of  Truth  in 
my  own  mind,  I  never  should  have  engaged  in 
them,  but  the  Searcher  of  hearts  knows,  that  it 
was  not  in  rebellion  that  I  gave  up  to  the  judg- 
ment of  others  in  this  respect.  Through  ador- 
able mercy,  I  have  experienced  the  condescension 
of  Israel's  Shepherd  to  be  great  towards  me ;  and 
he  hath  at  times  been  pleased  to  impress  my 
mind  with  Gospel  love,  under  the  influence 
whereof  I  have  endeavored  to  labor  in  the  abil- 
ity received  for  the  good  of  mankind,  that  they 
might  come  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord,  to 
the  praise  of  his  great  and  worthy  name.  In 
these  services  I  have  sometimes  been  at  a  dis- 
tance from  my  home,  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  and  found  that  I  have  served  a  good 
Master,  his  love  sufficiently  compensating  for  the 
privation  of  domestic  comforts,  and  the  endearing 
ties  of  nature ;  that  now  I  think  I  can  say  as  I 
have  sometimes  thought,  when  I  apprehended  the 
probability  of  a  final  separation  being  near,  that 
there  is  no  part  of  my  life  to  which  I  can  recur 
with  so  much  satisfaction,  as  the  time  I  have 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel.  I  am  sensible 
that  I  have  sometimes  made  misses  in  my  ser- 
vices, and  was,  I  trust,  thankful  to  be  made  sen- 
sible thereof.  It  is  a  great  work,  and  we  had 
need  to  die  daily,  if  favored  to  keep  even  pace, 
neither  too  fast,  nor  yet  too  slow;  and  the  fer- 
vent desire  of  my  mind  in  the  present  prospect 
is,  that  I  may  continue  to  be  resigned  to  Divine 
disposal,  and  if  way  should  open,  to  go  in  that 
littleness  which  prefers  others  to  ourselves ;  for 
surely  I  may  say  with  Gideon,  my  father's  family 
is  poor  in  Manassah,  and  I  am  the  least  in  my 
father's  house  ;  yet  there  is  strength  in  Omni- 
potence, and  if  he  is  pleased  to  separate  me  to 
the  work,  good  is  his  will.  Next  to  this  is  the 
sympathy  and  unity  of  the  brethren ;  if  favored 
with  this,  it  will  be  a  confirmation  to  the  first : — 
"  by  one  spirit  are  ye  baptized  into  one  body, 
and  also  to  drink  together  in  the  spirit,"  said  the 
apostle;  that  with  sincere  desires  to  do  right,  I 
have  again  thrown  myself  as  amongst  my  friends, 
who,  I  believe  will  do  what  is  best. 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  perpetual  conflict  with  natural  desires  seems 
to  be  the  lot  of  our  present  state. 

Dk.  Johnson. 


When  the  best  things  are  not  possible,  the 
most  may  be  made  of  those  that  are. 

Hooker. 


Notice  of  Elizabeth  Smith,  wife  of  David 
Harris  Smith,  of  Bradford,  England,  who 
died  7th  mo.  3,  1853,  aged  46  years. 

There  are  many  stones  in  the  Lord's  spiritual 
building.  Some  of  them  occupy  a  very  promi- 
nent place,  obvious  to  every  passer  by  ;  and  there 
are  comparatively  hidden  ones,  who,  nevertheless, 
hold  important  positions.  They  are  known  and 
regarded  by  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  and 
are  in  near  fellowship  with  its  living  members. 
In  this  class  may  be  ranked  the  dear  friend  above 
named.  From  early  life  she  gave  indications  of 
the  renovating  power  of  Divine  grace  in  her 
heart ;  and  being  deprived  of  the  tender  care  of 
a  beloved  mother,  when  only  about  fifteen  years 
of  age,  it  was  instructive  to  observe  the  manner  in 
which  she  was  enabled,  as  an  only  daughter,  from 
that  early  age  to  her  marriage,  to  enter  into  and 
conduct  the  domestic  affairs  of  her  bereaved  father. 

She  was  beloved  by  the  relatives  and  friends 
who  surrounded  her,  for  her  kind  and  affectionate 
disposition,  her  humble  and  diffident  deportment, 
her  watchful  care  in  all  things  to  walk  worthy  of 
our  high  Christian  calling,  and  consistently  with 
her  profession  as  a  member  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety. 

In  the  training  of  her  children,  and  the  con- 
ducting of  her  household  affairs,  she  was  anxious 
to  avoid  everything  inconsistent  with  Christian 
simplicity,  and  the  standard  of  Truth ;  and  she 
had  for  some  years  acceptably  filled  the  station  of 
Overseer. 

For  a  considerable  time  our  dear  friend  had 
been  in  a  delicate  state  of  health.  In  the  forepart 
of  the  year  1850,  her  two  youngest  children  had 
an  attack  of  whooping  cough  :  she  took  the  com- 
plaint, and  it  left  a  susceptibility  of  the  lungs, 
which,  ere  long,  excited  serious  apprehensions  on 
her  account.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  she  had 
a  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs ;  and  the  winter  was 
spent  with  her  family,  at  Hastings.  She  passed 
the  greater  part  of  the  two  following  ones  at  Tor- 
quay. The  warmer  atmosphere  was  congenial, 
and  seemed  to  have  a  favorable  effect  on  her 
health  :  yet  she  appears  to  have  had  an  abiding 
impression  of  the  uncertainty  of  her  long  con- 
tinuance here.  It  was  evident  to  her  family, 
from  her  domestic  arrangements,  and  her  occa- 
sional remarks,  that  her  mind  was  preparing  for 
the  change  which  was  approaching ;  and,  to  her 
husband,  she  sometimes  expressed  herself  more 
fully  on  this  deeply  interesting  subject. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  22d  of  Sixth  month, 
she  had  a  severe  hemorrhage,  which  continued, 
with  little  intermission,  until  the  evening  of  the 
25th.  During  this  time  she  was  kept  in  a  sweet, 
quiet  frame  of  mind.  She  said  she  did  not  see 
how  it  would  terminate,  but  that  she  felt  nothing 
but  peace;  all  condemnation  was  taken  away,  and 
she  believed  she  should  be  accepted. 

During  the  few  remaining  days  of  her  life,  she 
had  at  times  considerable  difficulty  of  breathing ; 
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but  it  was  instructive  to  those  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  upon  her,  to  mark  the  peaceful- 
ness  in  which  she  was  preserved,  and  the  evident 
ripening  for  her  eternal  inheritance. 

She  said,  she  had  for  several  days  been  much 
comforted  with  this  passage  of  Scripture,  "  Thou 
wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is 
stayed  on  thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  thee."  She 
could  now  sleep  but  little,  but  dozing,  now  and 
then,  she  asked  her  husband  if  it  was  right  for 
her  to  spend  her  time  thus,  when  it  was  so  short. 
At  another  time,  she  said  to  him,  "  Thou  hast 
been  anxious  that  I  should  feel  a  full  assurance  of 
acceptance;  I  now  have  that.  All  fear  of  death 
is  taken  away,  and  I  have  a  bright  prospect  before 
me."  She  had  great  pleasure  in  hearing  the  Holy 
Scriptures  read — they  had  always  been  very  pre- 
cious to  her — requesting,  at  one  time,  to  hear  the 
17th  chapter  of  John. 

On  Sixth-day,  1st  of  Seventh  month,  she  ap- 
peared so  much  better,  that  a  ray  of  hope  seemed 
to  dawn  on  her  anxious  relatives  that  her  time 
might  be  somewhat  prolonged  ;  but,  during  the 
night,  a  change  took  place,  which  shewed  them 
that  it  was  ordered  otherwise,  by  Him  who  can- 
not err,  even  in  his  most  mysterious  dispensations. 

On  Seventh-day  she  seemed  to  be  remarkably 
strengthened  for  the  work  which  remained  to  her 
on  earth.  She  felt  that  her  day  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  said  she  had  no  desire  to  see  the 
dawn  of  another  morning.  She  was  usually  sen- 
sible of  Divine  help  and  support,  while  she  had 
interviews  with  different  members  of  the  family, 
imparting  suitable  counsel  to  her  children,  and 
giving  directions  on  various  subjects  to  her  beloved 
relatives.  She  made  some  touching  remarks  to 
her  beloved  and  only  brother,  and,  tenderly 
sympathising  with  her  husband  in  anticipation  of 
his  loss,  she  said  to  him,  "  It  will  be  a  severe 
stroke  to  thee,  but  thou  wilt  be  supported.  The 
separation  is  only  for  a  short  time,  and  then  we 
shall  meet  again.  The  world  and.  all  its  concerns 
sink  into  insignificance  at  such  a  time  as  this  ; 
they  appear  to  me  as  a  heap  of  rubbish."  In 
allusion  to  the  evidence  of  acceptance  mercifully 
granted  her,  and  to  the  help  vouchsafed  to  her 
for  the  discharge  of  these  debts  of  conjugal,  pa- 
rental, and  Christian  love,  to  those  whom  she 
was  about  to  leave,  she  remarked,  that  "  it  was 
not  of  herself,  but  of  the  Lord ;  it  was  all  of 
grace,  no  merit  of  her  own  ;  0,  no  !  all  of  mercy." 

About  eleven  o'clock  she  desired  the  doctor  to 
be  sent  for,  and  took  leave  of  him,  expressing 
her  satisfaction  in  what  ho  had  done  for  her.  Not 
long  after,  she  requested  that  her  two  elder 
children  might  be  called,  expressing  her  wish 
that  all  might  be  kept  quiet,  and  her  hope  that 
patience  would  be  granted  her  to  the  end ;  de- 
nting those  around  to  pray  for  her,  that  if  it  was 
the  Lord's  will,  the  time  might  be  cut  short. 

After  this  the  breathing  became  more  difficult, 
and  continued  so  till  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  she  said  to  her  husband,  "  Is  not 
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this  death?"  He  assented,  and  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  last  conflict  would  soon  be  over, 
enquiring  if  she  still  continued  to  feel  the  sup- 
porting presence  of  the  Lord,  and  that  Christ  her 
Saviour  was  precious  ?  She  lifted  up  both  her 
hands  and  said,  "  Oh,  yes  I"  adding,  so  faintly 
as  scarcely  to  be  heard,  "  He  is  not  wanting  at 
this  hour." 

From  this  time  she  gradually  sunk ;  and  about 
three  o'clock,  appearing  like  one  going  to  sleep, 
the  silver  cord  was  gently  loosened,  which  bound 
her  spirit  to  its  earthly  tabernacle ;  and  her  sor- 
rowing friends  are  comforted  by  the  fiim  belief, 
that  her  ransomed  spirit  was  permitted  to  join 
that  glorious  company  who  surround  the  throne, 
and  sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  of  the  Lamb. — 
Annual  Monitor. 


MEMOIR  OF  ALEXANDER  JAFFRAY.* 

From  the  brief  account  we  have  of  the  early 
life  of  Alexander  Jaffray  it  appears  that  he  was 
born  at  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1614, 
Of  his  youthful  training  he  says,  "  My  parents, 
though  in  every  thing  they  were  most  tender, 
and  evidenced  much  love  and  respect  to  me,  yet 
not  being  themselves  much  acquainted  with  the 
great  advantage  there  is  in  breeding  young  ones 
timely  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  keeping  them 
closely  and  diligently  at  their  studies,  in  this 
they  were  some  way  deficient." 

"  Yet  the  goodness  of  God  was  such  that  all 
this  while  he  was  watching  over  me,  so  that  I  was 
preserved  from  falling  into  any  scandalous,  known 
sin." 

In  his  twentieth  year  he  travelled  through  i 
France,  and  there  witnessing  much  gross  evil  and  i 
licentiousness,  from  which  he  was  through  "  the 
goodness  and  kind  providence  of  God"  wonder- 
fully preserved,  though  allowed  "much  liberty, 
and  a  full  purse,"  he  afterwards  remarks,  "  This  i 
hath  many  times  given  me  occasion  to  think  of  I 
recommending  to  my  children  not  to  venture 
upon  such  a  way  of  travelling  abroad,  until  they, 
have  first  attained  to  some  more  experience,  es- 
pecially in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  funda- 
mentals of  religion.    Without  this,  to  travel  to> 
France  or  elsewhere,  as  I  did,  and  the  most  part 
of  young  men  do,  is  to  expose  them,  not  only  to 
the  hazard  of  being  tempted  to  all  abominable  J 
vices,  but  to  be  insnared  in  the  abominable  and 
gross  errors  of  Popery." 

He  was  married  very  early  in  life,  and  remarkf 
respecting  his  deportment  in  this  responsible 
position,  "  My  ignorance  of  God  made  me  slow 
in  seeking  to  him,  and  unclose  in  my  walking  I 
with  him,  in  my  private  conversation,  and  in  mjf 
family;  performing  duties,  whether  in  a  more 
private  or  public  manner,  but  very  seldom,  ancl 
superficially,  though  I  durst  not  omit  doing  them  I 
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yet  there  was  nothing  more  than  a  resting  on 
that,  either  on  the  week  or  sabbath  days." 

"  I  desire  here  to  admonish  my  children  to  be- 
ware of  this  lifeless  formality  and  laziness,  but  to 
be  diligent  in  seeking  God  in  private,  morning 
and  evening.  Not  that  I  intend  a  tying  up  to 
particular  hours ;  there  may  be  much  formality 
and  a  snare  in  that ;  and  yet  there  should  be  dili- 
gent heed  taken,  tnat  whilst  the  evil  of  this  be 
shunned,  another  snare  be  not  run  upon,  that  of 
growing  slack  and  negligent  in  prayer.  Though 
I  dare  not  peremptorily  tie  to  hours  in  the  day, 
yet  that  day  in  which  God  is  not  more  than  once 
sought  to  by  prayer  is  not  well  spent."  He  fur- 
ther commends  the  practice  of  families  being 
assembled  for  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  of 
parents  being  engaged  in  spiritual  exercises  and 
prayers  for  their  children,  it  may  be,  at  times 
apart  with  one  whose  disposition  or  temper  par- 
ticularly needs  it,  "  which  doubtless  would  be  a 
blessed  means  of  doing  much  good,  and  is  pro- 
mised as  a  blessing  to  the  families  under  the 
gospel.    Zech.  xii.  12,  13." 

e%  The  right  performance  of  such  duties  in  a 
conscientious  and  loving  way  would  make  more 
reverence,  love  and  comfortable  fellowship  to  be 
among  all  sorts  of  relations,  which  many  times  is 
wanting ;  God  either  justly  depriving,  even 
sometimes  his  own  children,  of  the  comforts  of 
these  enjoyments,  or  imbittering  them  with  many 
sour  fits  of  distempered  passions,  for  their  negli- 
gence of  conversing  in  this  spiritual  way  to- 
gether." 

Alexander  Jaffray  appears  at  this  time  to  have 
been  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  wor- 
ship, in  connexion  with  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
and  to  have  been  very  highly  esteemed,  both  in 
religious  and  civil  life.  The  Scottish  Parliament 
made  choice  of  him  in  1649  and  50  as  "  a  wise, 
pious  and  discreet  man,"  to  be  one  of  the  dele- 
gates sent  to  Holland,  to  confer  with  King  Charles 
the  2d,  and  negotiate  the  terms  on  which  they 
would  espouse  hi3  cause  and  invite  him  to  Scot- 
land as  their  King.  The  plain  and  unassuming 
sincerity  which  marks  his  account  of  this  impor- 
tant matter  will  commend  it  to  the  reader.  "  In 
the  year  1649,  I  being  then  a  member  of  Par- 
liament for  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  was  sent  to 
Holland  with  the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  Lord  Brodie, 
and  Lord  Liberton,  for  to  treat  with,  and  bring 
home  our  young  King.  I  shall  spare  to  mention 
many  things  for  shortness ;  only,  by  the  way,  I 
must  observe  this,  that  having  gone  there  in  the 
simplicity  of  our  hearts,  minding  what  we  con- 
ceived to  be  our  duty,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bring 
us  safely  off  without  any  snare  or  entanglement. 
But  being  again  sent  there  by  the  Parliament,  in 
the  year  1650,  for  that  same  business,  we  did 
sinfully  both  entangle  and  engage  the  nation  and 
ourselves,  and  that  poor  young  prince  to  whom 
we  were  sent ;  making  him  sign  and  swear  a 
covenant  which  we  knew  from  clear  and  demon- 
strable reasons,  he  hated  in  his  heart.    Yet  find- 


ing that  upon  these  terms  only  he  could  be  ad- 
mitted to  rule  over  us,  (all  other  means  having 
then  failed  him)  he  sinfully  complied  with  what 
we  most  sinfully  pressed  upon  him, — where,  I 
must  confess,  to  my  apprehension,  our  sin  was 
more  than  his — for  what  he  was  doing  was  but 
through  plain  force  and  constraint.  In  this  he 
was  not  so  constant  to  his  principles  as  his  father, 
in  yielding  to  this  act  of  gross  dissembling  ;  but 
his  strait,  and  our  guiltiness  was  the  greater,  es- 
pecially [some  of  us, — I  mean  especially  myself, 
who  had  so  clear  convictions  of  this  to  be  wrong 
that  I  spoke  of  it  to  the  King  himself,  desiring 
him  not  to  subscribe  the  covenant,  if  in  his  con- 
science he  was  not  satisfied, — and  yet  went  on  to 
close  the  treaty  with  him,  who  I  knew  so  well 
had  for  his  own  ends  done  it  against  his  heart. 
But  I  may  say, — so  did  I  desire  him  to  do  it 
against  mine — so  weak  and  inconsistent  was  I ; 
being  overcome  with  the  example  and  advice  of 
others,  gracious  and  holy  men,  that  were  there, 
whom  in  this  I  too  simply  and  implicitly  followed, 
choosing  rather  to  suspect  myself  in  my  judgment 
to  be  wrong  than  theirs.  But  the  Lord  taught 
me  in  this,  and  in  things  of  that  nature,  not  so 
implicitly  to  depend  on  men.  What  the  sad 
effects  and  bitter  fruits  of  that  business  hath  been 
I  shall  spare  to  mention,  that  not  being  the  busi- 
ness I  intend  here.  Only  1  think  the  Lord  hath 
very  justly  reproved  us  and  the  whole  nation, — 
especially  the  leading  men  of  church  and  state, 
— for  so  much  prevarication ;  in  pretending  to  be 
for  his  glory  in  carrying  on  his  work ;  while  it 
may  be  as  evident  as  the  light  what  the  design 
of  that  second  message  was,  in  sending  for  and 
closing  with  him  whom  we  knew  to  be  no  less 
opposite  to  the  carrying  on  of  any  work  for  God's 
glory  than  ever  his  father  was." 

At  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  which  occurred 
shortly  after  the  coming  over  of  King  Charles  to 
Scotland,  Alexander  Jaffray  was  severely  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  under  Crom- 
well. During  his  imprisonment  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  conference  with  Cromwell,  and 
particularly  with  John  Owen,  who  acted  as  chap- 
lain to  the  army  of  the  Parliament,  and  was  a 
faithful  advocate  for  liberty  of  conscience  and 
toleration  of  religious  dissent,  even  of  "  waiting 
with  all  patience  on  them  that  oppose  themselves 
in  heresy  or  error,  if  at  any  time  God  will  give 
them  repentance  to  the  acknowledgement  of  the 
truth.  Imprisonment,  banishing,  slaying,  is 
scarcely  a  patient  waiting.  God  doth  not  so  wait 
on  unbelievers."  There  is  also  just  ground  for 
believing  that  he  at  this  time  met  with  William 
Dell,  an  author  of  remarkably  spiritual  cast,  with 
views  very  congenial  to  those  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

In  the  course  of  these  conferences  his  candid 
mind  became  clearly  convinced  of  the  erroneous 
and  dangerous  tendency  of  a  forced  uniformity  in 
doctrine,  worship,  and  church  discipline,  as  con- 
templated by  the  Scottish  league  and  covenant, 
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and  "  particularly  of  the  sinful  mistake  of  the 
good  men  of  that  nation  about  the  knowledge 
and  mind  of  God  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  magis- 
trate's power  in  matters  of  religion,  what  the  due 
bounds  and  limits  of  it  are." 

(To  be  continued.) 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  INEXPEDIENT. 
(Continued  from  page  696.) 

Looking  at  the  array  of  facts  which  may  be 
presented  against  the  infliction  of  capital  punish- 
ment, we  might  fairly  consider  ourselves  entitled 
to  a  verdict,  and  securely  terminate  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  leaving  all  further  inquiry 
respecting  the  causes  of  failure  to  be  prosecuted 
or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  those  interested  in  the 
matter.  But  we  are  persuaded  that,  the  more 
minutely  and  searchingly  the  facts  and  their 
causes  are  investigated,  the  more  completely  will 
our  grounds  of  objection  be  fortified  and  con- 
firmed. For  the  completeness  of  our  argument, 
therefore,  we  shall  now  consider  the  circum- 
stances which  explain  the  adverse  operation  of 
capital  laws. 

As  to  the  causes  of  this  failure,  then,  they 
may  be  ranged  under  two  general  heads  stated 
above. 

First, —  Tlic  probability  of  escape,  and  conse- 
quent uncertain  execution  of  so  extreme  a  pen- 
alty. Under  this  head  several  concurrent  causes 
may  be  mentioned  : — 1st.  The  hope  of  escaping 
detection;  from  the  reluctance  of  witnesses. 
2d.  The  chance  of  commutation  or  pardon,  if 
detected  ;  from  the  state  of  pnblic  sentiment — 
the  perjury  of  jurors — their  reluctance  to  con- 
vict when  death  is  the  consequence. 

The  first  point  we  have  to  examine  is  the  un- 
certain operation  of  capital  laws. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  man,  that  a  lesser 
evil  or  penalty,  if  certain  of  infliction,  will  prove 
far  more  effectual,  in  deterring  from  crime,  than 
the  most  awful  retribution,  when  there  is  an  un- 
certainty of  its  execution.  And  this  will  be 
the  case  just  in  proportion  as  the  certainty  of  the 
former  is  greater  than  that  of  the  latter. 

If  this  be  a  fact,  as  we  think  experience  proves 
it  to  be,  it  ought  to  have  an  influential  conside- 
ration in  determining  the  sanctions  of  law.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  a  point  of  supreme  impor- 
tance in  criminal  legislation,  that  the  chances  of 
concealment,  and  the  hope  of  pardon,  be  reduced 
to  the  lowest  possible  degree  of  probability. 
Either  of  these  causes,  in  proportion  as  the  cir- 
cumstances which  originate  them  exist,  will  di- 
minish the  efficacy  of  any  law.  Frequent  es- 
capes from  prosecution,  and  frequent  pardons  af- 
ter detection,  arc  alike  detrimental  to  the  power 
and  operation  of  legal  sanctions.  Both  these 
evils  arc  found  to  result  from  the  enactment  of 
penalties  of  an  extreme  character. 

If  the  public  sentiment  regards  the  punish- 
ment annexed  to  any  crime  as  excessive,  or  on 
any  other  account  improper,  there  will  exist  a 


disinclination  to  prosecute,  and  a  proportionate 
aversion  on  the  part  of  jurors  to  convict,  where 
formal  prosecution  may  have  been  instituted.  If 
the  preventive  power  of  the  law  is  to  be  main- 
tained, its  spirit  and  sanctions  must  be  cordially 
supported  by  the  general  conviction  and  feeling 
of  the  people.  There  must  be  no  aversion  to 
prosecute,  no  probability  of  pardon.  The  near- 
est possible  approach  to  this  point  is  at  once  de- 
sirable, politic,  and  benevolent.  The  contrary 
is  unwise,  mischievous,  and  cruel.  The  extremes 
of  lenity  and  undue  severity  must  be  avoided. 

The  fear  of  detection  we  believe  to  be  the 
greatest  restraint  upon  criminal  designs.  It  is,  at 
least,  far  the  most  immediately  operative  deter- 
rent upon  the  mind  of  a  man  already  meditating 
the  commission  of  crime.  The  commission  of 
murder  does  not  always  prove  insensibility  to 
consequences;  the  hope  of  escape,  we  are  per- 
suaded, far  often er  tempts  to  its  perpetration. 
Some  criminals  have  an  almost  unconquerable 
dread  of  death,  but  calculate  upon  escaping  de- 
tection. The  awful  character  of  the  penalty  is, 
consequently,  of  no  efficacy  in  such  instances. 
The  hope  of  escape  may  be  so  strong  as  to  leave 
the  guilty  determination  unaffected  even  at  the 
risk  of  death.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  with  Maria  Manning,  so  recently  executed 
in  London  for  the  murder  of  O'Connor;  and  J 
also  with  Rush,  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Jermy,  of 
Stansfield  Hall. 

The  fact  of  a  disinclination  to  prosecute,  even, 
for  murder,  where  the  penalty  is  known  to  be 
death,  cannot  be  denied ;  multitudes  of  cases 
prove  it  beyond  all  question.  Neither  can  it  for 
a  moment  be  doubted,  that  from  the  same  cause, 
juries  refuse  to  convict,  even  where  the  clearest 
evidence  exists. 

Out  of  forty-nine  persons  condemned  to  death 
in  1845,  only  twelve  were  executed.  Mr.  Hume  j 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that,  between 
1845  and  1849,  no  less  than  forty-eight  persons 
charged  with  murder  escaped  by  verdicts  of  ac-  | 
quittal.    Whenever  the  execution  of  a  law  oc- 
casions, in  the  minds  of  those  who  witness  it,  an 
impression  that  something  has  been  violated 
which  ought  to  be  held  sacred,  that  respect  and 
unreserved  acquiescence  which  are  essential  to 
the  due  and  effectual  operation  of  the  law  must  j 
necessarily  be  impaired.    And,  considering  the  I 
state  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  at  the  I 
present  time  as  generally  adverse  to  the  punish- 
mentof  death,  we  add  to  the  higher  grounds  of 
objection  which  have  already  been  urged,  that 
of  its  inexpediency  on  this  account. 

No  man,  wc  presume,  will  deny,  that  a  deep- 
rooted  aversion  to,  and  disapprobation  of,  capital 
punishment  extensively  prevails.  And  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  this  sentiment  cannot  be 
alleged  to  obtain  prevalence  only  amongst  such 
as  are  most  likely  to  become  the  victims  of  the 
law,  and,  therefore,  feel  a  natural  desire  that  it 
should  be  repealed.    The  contrary  is  the  fact ; 
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for  this  hostility  exists  far  more  generally 
throughout  those  classes  of  society  which,  from 
their  moral  and  religious  character,  are  least  in- 
clined to  anything  which  would  impair  the  con- 
servative power  of  law.  It  is,  in  fact,  amongst 
those  who  are  called  to  be  the  judges  of  crimi- 
nals that  the  feeling  prevails.  "  It  is  in  vain," 
says  Canning,  "  to  suppose  that  jurors  will  en- 
force your  laws,  which  are  repugnant  to  the  best 
feelings  of  our  nature." 

Baron  Martin,  in  charging  the  grand  jury  at 
Exeter,  on  a  recent  occasion,  said,  "  A  practice 
has  sprung  up  of  acquitting  women  on  charges 
of  murder,  and  finding  them  guilty  of  con- 
cealing the  birth,  for  which  a  short  term  of 
imprisonment  was  generally  inflicted  ;  but  he 
much  feared  that  the  practice  had  led  to  the 
deaths  of  many  children.  He  was  sorry  to  say 
that  these  cases  were  increasing,  and,  although 
it  would  be  extremely  painful  to  the  judges,  the 
consequence  would  be  that  some  women  would 
be  executed." 

Sir  William  Blackstone  remarks,  "  The  in- 
jured, through  compassion,  will  often  forbear  to 
prosecute;  juries,  through  compassion,  will  some- 
times forget  their  oaths,  and  either  acquit  the 
guilty  or  mitigate  the  nature  of  the  offence ;  and 
judges,  through  compassion,  will  respite  one- 
half  the  convicts,  and  recommend  them  to  the 
royal  mercy."  This  testimony  is  unequivocal, 
and  of  the  highest  value  from  such  an  authority. 

"  We  see,"  says  Mr.  Russell  of  the  Edinburgh 
Council,  "  what  has  been  the  tendency  of  capi- 
tal punishments  ;  it  has  been  to  produce  a  sys- 
tem of  wholesale  perjury,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  encourage  crime  by  rendering  punishment  un- 
certain, and  screening  the  guilty  from  the  pen- 
alty of  their  offences.  Every  one  must  be  aware 
how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  produce  a  con- 
viction for  murder  than  for  any  crime  to  which 
a  secondary  punishment  is  awarded,  and  hence, 
with  how  much  less  certainty  punishment  fol- 
lows upon  guilt.  It  was  shown  in  the  House  of 
LorJs,  by  Lord  Suffield,  in  1834,  from  Parlia- 
mentary Returns,  that  the  proportions  which 
convictions  bore  to  committals,  for  crimes  which 
had  ceased  to  be  capital,  was  seventy-two  per 
cent. ;  while  for  crimes  remaining  capital,  it  was 
only  fifty-seven  per  cent.  As  a  general  rule, 
judge,  jury,  prosecutor,  and  witnesses,  are  all 
eager  to  avail  themselves  of  any  loop-hole  whereby 
the  dreadful  alternative  of  taking  away  the  life 
of  a  fellow-creature  can  be  evaded." 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  sovereigns  are  of- 
ten found  to  refuse  their  signatures  to  warrants 
for  executions. 

When  the  forgery  laws  were  under  discussion 
in  Parliament,  in  1830,  Mr.  John  Smith,  a  Lon- 
don banker,  said,  that  "  neither  the  House  nor 
the  country  at  large  were  aware  of  the  numerous 
offences  of  this  kind  that  were  compromised  and 
hushed  up."  The  testimony  of  Alderman  Har- 
mer,  to  the  same  effect,  has  often  been  quoted. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  of  Lon- 
don he  said,  "  He  could  declare,  that  the  cases 
prosecuted,  or  in  which  any  proceedings  what- 
ever were  taken,  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
cases  in  which  no  prosecution  took  place.  He 
could  produce  a  thousand  cases  in  which  the  pro- 
secutors— the  witnesses — the  jury — and  not  un- 
frequently  the  judge — conspired  to  defeat  the 
law,  and  save  a  culprit  from  the  punishment 
which  it  was  an  outrage  to  the  feelings  to  exe- 
cute." 

Such  facts  and  testimonies,  to  prove  the  inef- 
ficacy  of  capital  punishment,  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  execution,  might  be  multiplied  to 
an  almost  indefinite  extent,  were  it  necessary. 

If  we  censure  a  man  with  a  severity  beyond 
the  desert  of  his  delinquency,  we  weaken  the 
force  of  that  censure,  and  thus,  in  so  far,  defeat 
our  object,  which  in  itself  may  be  a  proper  one. 
Suppose  the  delinquency  to  be  one  of  injustice; 
if  we  censure  for  an  offence  greater  than  that 
which  has  been  committed,  we,  in  turn,  do  the 
man  injustice  in  administering  too  heavy  a  pen- 
alty, and  the  sympathies  of  a  third  party  would, 
in  some  degree,  be  turned  in  favor  of  the  vic- 
tim of  our  undue  reprobation  ;  his  respect  for 
our  chastisement,  if  it  had  been  no  more  than  due, 
is  sunk  in  the  disapprobation  with  which  he 
views  our  excessive  severity. 

If  we  suppose  the  case  to  be  one  of  legal  pro- 
cedure and  judicial  punishment,  the  law  which 
assigned  such  disproportionate  penalty  would  no 
longer  be  supported  by  the  sense  of  justice  in 
the  subject  of  it — in  other  words,  its  moral  power 
would  be  impaired,  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
community  would  recoil  at  its  enforcement.  An 
effect  closely  akin  is  produced  when  the  public 
sentiment  is  violated  by  the  infliction  of  a  pen- 
alty suspected  to  go  beyond  the  legitimate  au- 
thority and  scope  of  man' s  jurisdiction.  It  may 
be  felt  that  the  punishment  is  not  more  than  is 
justly  due  to  the  crime — it  may  even  be  ac- 
knowledged to  come  far  short  of  justice — yet,  if 
there  be  in  the  public  mind  a  doubt  as  to  the 
warrant  of  human  government  to  undertake  the 
administration  of  full  justice  in  the  case,  by  cer- 
tain extreme  penalties,  the  law  will,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  misgiving,  be  regarded  with  a 
feeling  of  displacency;  for,  although  justice  is 
not  supposed  to  be  exceeded,  yet  the  prevalence 
of  the  impression  that  man  is  not  permitted  to 
inflict  the  punishment  of  death,  and  that  the 
case  is  one  of  those  which  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  God  for  full  retribution,  will  weaken 
the  authority  of  the  law  under  which  it  occurs. 

If,  then,  it  be  admitted,  that  one  important 
desideratum  of  criminal  jurisprudence  is,  to  se- 
cure all  the  benefits  of  civil  society,  under  laws 
supported  by  the  full  and  cordial  concurrence  of 
the  public  sentiment,  and  that  just  in  proportion 
to  the  general  disapprobation  of  a  penalty  is  it 
desirable  and  expedient  to  effect  its  objects  by 
the  substitution  of  some  other  form  or  kind  of 
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punishment  more  in  harmony  with  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  community, — we  think  ourselves 
warranted  in  affirming,  that  the  state  of  opinion 
in  this  country  renders  the  punishment  of  death 
inexpedient  for  any  crime,  since,  even  for  wilful 
murder,  its  execution  is  so  uncertain  as  entirely 
to  fail  of  its  object. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  22,  1854. 


Uriah  Hunt  &  Son,  No.  44  N.  Fourth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  have  for  sale  the  second  volume  of 
Bowden's  History  of  Friends  in  America,  also 
complete  copies  in  two  volumes,  price  $1.50  per 
volume. 


Married, — On  Sixth  day,  the  26th  of  Fifth  mo., 
at  Friends'  Meeting,  Alum  Creek,  in  Morrow- 
County,  Ohio,  Joshua  Bailey,  of  Springboro,  to 
Sarah  E.Wood,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Elizabeth 
Wood. 

Married, — At  Friends'  Meeting,  Wabash,  la., 
on  the  15th  ult.,  Levi  L.  Miles  to  Jemima  J. 
Hutchins,  daughter  of  Tommy  Hutchins,  dec'd, 
both  of  Wabash. 


Died,  At  his  residence  at  Wabash,  la.,  Fifth  mo- 
2d,  Tommy  Hutchins,  an  esteemed  member  of 
Wabash  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  40th  year  of  his 
age. 

 ,  At  his  residence  in  Vermillion  Co.,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  10th  of  Fifth  month,  Thomas  Posgate, 
in  the  57th  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Vermil- 
lion Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  On  the  7th  of  4th  month,  at  the  residence 

of  her  husband,  Amy  H.  Megrail,  a  member  of 
Smithfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  in  the  34th 
year  of  her  age. 

 ,  On  the  7th  inst.,  at  New  Market.  Jeffer- 
son County,  Tennessee,  Sarah  Bales,  wife  of 
Abraham  Bales,  in  the  37th  year  of  her  age ;  a 
valuable  member  and  elderof  Lost  Creek  Monthly 
Meeting.  She  was  enabled  to  testify,  "  I  am 
ready  and  waiting  for  my  Lord  to  call  me." 

 ,  On  the  23d  of  Sixth  month  last,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  son,  Thomas  Hole,  at  Clarkson, 
Charles  Hole,  an  elder  and  member  of  Carmel 
Monthly  Meeting,  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  in 
tlu>  71>t  year  of  his  age,  after  a  short  but  severe 
illness,  leaving  to  his  numerous  friends  and  rela- 
tives a  consoling  hope  that  his  end  was  peace. 

— — ,  At  the  residence  of  his  brother,  Thomas 
Atkinson,  Parke  County,  Indiana,  on  the  morning 
of  the  lOtli  inst.,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  after 
an  illness  of  about  three  months,  Samuel  At- 
kinson, in  the  43d  year  of  his  age.  a  member  of 
Blooru  field  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

He  boro  his  affliction  with  patience,  and  resig- 
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nation  to  the  divine  will,  and  expressed  toward 
the  close,  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  way  ;  but 
all  was  peace. 

 ,  At  his  residence,  in  Clinton  County,  Ohio, 

on  the  9th  of  Fifth  mo.  last,  Wilson  Carter,  in 
the  42d  year  of  his  age,  an  approved  minister  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  member  of  Dover 
Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  taken  sick  while  in 
the  course  of  a  religious  visit  he  was  attending 
Fairfield  Quarterly  Meeting. 

He  gave  much  weighty  advice  to  divers  per- 
sons who  visited  him,  suitable  to  their  conditions, 
speaking  fully  and  clearly,  near  his  close,  in  rela- 
tion to  slavery  as  it  exists  in  these  United  States, 
saying  if  Friends  were  consistent  in  their  tes- 
timony, he  believed  they  would  have  to  abstain 
from  the  products  of  slave  labor.  He  appealed 
to  his  younger  brother,  when  in  death's  cold  sweat, 
dost  thou  understand  my  position  ?  He  replied 
that  he  thought  he  did  ;  well  then  if  thou  art  faith- 
ful thou  wilt  have  to  do  thy  part  in  this  work  of 
mercy  and  truth. 

He  spake  of  his  father,  Geo.  Carter,  who  was 
absent  on  a  religious  visit,  that  it  would  have  been 
pleasant  to  have  seen  him  once  more,  but  felt  re- 
signed to  the  divine  will.  His  end  was  peace. 
The  community  are  sensible  of  a  great  loss.  He 
left  a  widow  and  two  children. 

 ,  On  the  14th  ult.  of  pulmonary  disease, 

at  the  house  of  Wm.  P.  Pickrell,  Pleasant  Plain, 
Jefferson  County,  Iowa,  Mary  S.  Watkins,  in  the 
44th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Goshen 
Monthly  Meeting,  Logan  Co.,  Ohio. 

This  beloved  friend  and  dedicated  Minister  of 
the  Gospel,  doubtless  has  been  truly  endeared  to 
many  friends  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
amongst  whom  she  has  extensively  travelled,  in 
the  blessed  cause  of  Truth,  during  the  past  two 
years.  Among  the  afflicted,  the  oppressed,  and 
degraded  portion  of  the  human  family,  appeared 
peculiarly  the  wide  field  in  which  she  was  required 
to  labor:  visiting  many  families  of  this  description, 
in  her  own  State  Prison  several  times :  and  some 
ten  or  twelve  of  these  in  the  other  States  ;  besides 
many  poor  houses  and  some  houses  of  refuge ; 
also  appointing  meetings  for  the  slaves  and  free 
people  of  color,  during  her  travels  in  the  various 
countries  through  which  she  passed ;  thus  as 
ability  has  been  granted,  we  trust  she  has  been 
spiritually  enabled  humbly  to  administer  "  corn, 
wine,  or  oil,"  to  the  relief  of  many  a  suffering 
heart. 

Soon  after  her  return  from  North  Carolina  (in 
which  State  the  recent  winter  had  been  spent,) 
she  bade  farewell  to  herhome,  family,  and  friends, 
for  the  last  time,  with  a  religious  concern  on  her 
mind  to  visit  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  west  of 
the  Mississippi ;  taking  on  her  way  the  meetir.gs 
of  Friends  in  the  State  of  Iowa;  only  a  few  of 
which  she  had  attended,  when  the  feeble 
tenement  gave  way  under  the  pressure  of  disease, 
from  which  she  had  long  suffered  ;  and  after 
eleven  days  confinement  to  the  house,  during 
which  time  she  was  enabled  to  manifest  great 
Christian  patience  and  resignation,  she  calmly 
and  peacefully  passed  away. 

The  field  of  labor,  ripe  and  ripening  for  the 
harvest,  in  which  she  has  been  so  devotedly  en- 
gaged ;  the  Religious  Society  particularly  within 
the  limits  of  her  own  Quarterly  Meeting;  the 
social,  domestic,  and  religious  circle  of  her  own 
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vicinity,  with  the  tender  and  afflicted  poor 
around  ;  all,  all  have  sustained  a  loss  by  her  re- 
moval, that  will  be  long  and  deeply  felt :  but 
that  we  are  assured  must  be  her  "  everlasting 
gain."  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord,  from  henceforth  :  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works 
do  follow  them." 


THE  FIGURE  NINE. 

A  correspondent,  over  the  signature  of  "  Led- 
ger," sends  a  Cincinnati  editor  the  following  : 

"  I  have  just  read  in  your  paper  what  has 
often  before  been  published,  respecting  the  cu- 
rious properties  of  the  figure  9.  One  of  these 
properties  is  of  importance  to  all  book-keepers 
and  accountants  to  know,  and  which  I  have  never 
seen  published.  I  accidentally  found  it  out,  and 
the  discovery  to  me,  (though  it  may  have  been 
well  known  to  others  before,)  has  often  been  of 
essential  service  in  settling  complicated  accounts. 
It  is  thus : 

"  The  difference  between  any  transposed  num- 
ber is  always  a  multiple  of  9  ;  for  instance,  sup- 
pose an  accountant  or  book-keeper  cannot  prove 
or  balance  his  accounts — there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween his  debts  and  credits,  which  he  cannot 
account  for,  after  careful  and  repeated  addings. 
Let  him  then  see  if  this  difference  can  be  di- 
vided by  9,  without  any  remainder.  If  it  can, 
he  may  be  assured  that  his  error  most  probably 
lies  in  his  having  somewhere  transposed  figures, 
that  is  to  say  he  has  put  down  92  for  29,  83  for 
38,  &c,  with  any  other  transposition.  The  differ- 
ence of  any  such  transposition  is  always  a  mul- 
tiple of  9.  The  knowledge  of  this  will  at  once 
direct  attention  to  the  true  source  of  error,  and 
save  the  labor  of  adding  up  often  long  columns 
of  figures.  The  difference  between  92  and  29  is 
63,  or  7  times  9 ;  83  and  38  is  45,  or  5  times  9  ; 
and  so  on  between  any  transposed  numbers." 

There  is  nothing  new  in  these  relations  of  the 
number  9,  if  we  except  their  application  to  the 
detection  of  an  error  in  accounts  which  actually 
differ,  though  they  ought  to  agree.  And  this 
application  seems  to  be  a  new  and  ingenious  one. 
The  writer,  however,  of  this  article  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  seen  to  the  bottom  of  his  subject. 

The  relations  in  question  are  not  owing  to  any 
peculiarity  in  the  number  nine,  but  arise  from 
the  nature  of  our  Arabic  or  Indian  notation.  If, 
instead  of  ten  arithmetical  characters,  twelves 
eleven  significant  ones  and  a  cipher,  had  been 
adopted,  the  number  eleven,  the  highest  ex- 
pressed by  a  single  figure,  would  have  been  thus 
distinguished. 

In  our  common  system  of  notation  the  very 
ingenious  expedient  of  assigning  a  local  as  well 
as  an  absolute  value  to  each  significant  figure  or 
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digit,  has  been  adopted.  And,  from  the  nature 
of  that  notation,  the  local  value  expressed  by  a 
digit  when  in  combination  with  others,  is  the 
absolute  value  of  that  digit  added  to  the  same 
value  multiplied  by  9,  by  99,  by  999,  &c,  ac- 
cording to  its  place  in  the  numerical  scale.  For 
example,  in  the  number  5764,  the  left  hand 
figure  denotes  5000,  or  5  added  to  5  times  999  ; 
the  second  denotes  7  added  to  7  times  99  ;  the 
the  third  indicates  6  added  to  six  times  9  ;  the 
fourth  denoting  nothing  but  its  absolute  value. 
Hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  sum  of  these  digits 
(22)  indicates  the  excess  of  the  number  5764 
above  some  exact  multiple  of  9.  But  22  itself 
exceeds  an  exact  multiple  of  nine  by  4,  the 
sum  of  its  two  digits.  Hence,  if  we  wish  to 
know  the  remainder  which  would  be  left  upon 
dividing  any  given  number  by  9,  we  need  not 
perform  the  division,  but  may  reach  the  correct 
conclusion  by  merely  adding  the  digits,  and  again 
adding  the  digits  expressing  the  result,  in  case 
they  are  two  or  more ;  the  final  result  is  the  re- 
mainder required.  From  this  we  necessarily  in- 
fer that  the  difference  between  two  numbers  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  figures  differently  arranged 
will  always  be  9,  or  a  multiple  of  9.  Thus,  the 
nine  digits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  admitting 
of  362,880  permutations,  are  capable  of  expres- 
sing that  many  different  numbers ;  and,  as  these 
added  sidewise  make  54,  the  sum  of  the  latter 
being  9,  it  follows  that  each  .of  the  numbers 
formed  by  these  digits,  and  consequently  the 
difference  of  any  two  of  them,  must  be  divisible 
by  9. 

As  the  figures  by  which  any  number  is  ex- 
pressed when  added,  sideways  make  the  same 
sum  in  whatever  order  they  may  be  arranged,  it 
obviously  follows  that  the  excess  above  a  com- 
plete multiple  of  9  is  not  changed  by  varying 
the  arrangement  of  the  figures  ;  hence  the  dif- 
ference of  two  numbers  indicated  by  the  same 
digits  is  always  9  or  a  multiple  of  nine. 

But  in  the  application  of  this  principle  to  two 
transposed  figures  we  may  find  other  limitations. 
If  the  figures  transposed  are  units  and  tens,  the 
difference  in  the  values  of  the  figures  thus  trans- 
posed becomes  known  by  dividing  the  ascertained 
difference  by  9.  Thus,  suppose  the  two  sums 
which  ought  to  be  the  same  are  found  to  differ 
72 ;  then  this  difference  may  have  arisen  from 
transposing  two  figures  in  the  units  and  tens} 
which  differ  in  value  one  ninth  of  72,  or  8 ; 
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hence  0  and  8  or  1  and  9  are  the  only  ones  which 
need  be  examined. 

If  the  difference  of  two  numbers  when  di- 
vided by  9  makes  a  quotient  ending  with  one  or 
more  ciphers,  the  figures  transposed  are  tens 
and  hundreds,  hundreds  and  thousands,  &c,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  ciphers.  Thus  69  and 
96  differ  27,  or  three  nines ;  375  and  735  differ 
360,  or  40  times  9 ;  2873  and  8273  differ  5400, 
or  600  times  9,  and  so  of  others. 

It  is  also  observable  that  if  two  figures,  having 
one  between  tbem,  are  transposed,  the  difference 
of  the  numbers  thus  formed  will  be  divisible  by 
99  ;  if  tbere  are  two  intermediate  figures  the 
difference  will  be  divisible  by  999.  Attention  to 
these  principles  will  enable  an  accountant  to 
search  out  an  error,  made  in  the  transposition  of 
figures,  without  spending  needless  labor  in  the 
case. 

If  two  numbers  differ  by  2700  the  transposed 
figures  must  differ  3  from  each  other,  and  occupy 
the  third  and  fourth  places  from  the  units.  If 
two  numbers  differ  599,400,  this  difference  being 
divided  by  9  gives  a  quotient  of  66600,  which 
shows  that  the  transposed  figures  differ  six  from 
each  other,  and  occupy  the  third  and  the  sixth 
place  from  the  units.  E.  L. 


DUBLIN  FRIENDS'  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  during 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  on  Third-day  evening,  the 
2d  of  5th  month.  There  was  a  good  attendance 
of  country  Friends,  as  well  as  of  those  resident 
in  town.  The  report  and  statement  of  accounts 
having  been  read  and  passed,  and  the  committee 
and  officers  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year,  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  several  Friends,  who 
bore  testimony  to  the  increasing  and  effective  at- 
tention directed  to  the  subject,  evinced  not  only 
by  the  total  abstinence  movement  itself,  but  by 
associations  to  put  down,  by  legislative  enactment, 
the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  altogether.  Our 
friends,  James  Backhouse  and  John  Candler, 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  cause,  the  former  having, 
years  ago,  taken  the  pledge  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  some  of  the  liberated  Hottentots. 
He  said  thero  was  no  harm  in  the  principle,  and 
certainly  much  good  had  flowed  from  its  adop- 
tion. John  Candler,  like  his  friend  J.  B.,  had 
also  taken  the  pledge  in  another  hemisphere, 
amongst  the  emancipated  negroes  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  described  what  he  observed  in  his 
teoent  visit  to  the  United  States,  of  the  working 
and  extension  of  the  Maine-law,  and  he  encou- 
raged Friends  here  to  persevere  in  the  work. 


He  wished,  however,  to  make  one  observation  ; 
viz  :  to  warn  Friends  to  be  cautious  in  the  use 
of  Scripture  in  advocating  total  abstinence,  as 
he  had  sometimes  known  it  to  be  inconsiderately 
quoted,  without  sufficient  care  as  to  its  applica- 
tion. The  meeting  was  a  good  one,  and  well 
calculated  to  advance  the  cause.  Though  the 
visible  progress  is  slow,  yet  we  believe  it  is  sure  j 
and  each  year  which  brings  Friends  together, 
will  show  that  more  have  become  convinced  of 
the  principles  of  the  association. — Br.  Friend. 


FRIENDS'  TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  took 
place,  as  usual,  at  the  London  Tavern,  a  cold 
collation  being  provided  for  the  visitors,  on 
Fourth-day,  the  31st  of  Fifth  Month,  at  twelve 
o'clock.  The  company  was  numerous,  filling 
four  tables  running  the  whole  length  of  the  large 
room,  and  a  lively  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
proceedings  throughout.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  Joseph  Sturge,  who  expressed  some  hesita- 
tion in  taking  the  post,  on  the  ground  that  he 
differed  to  some  extent  with  those  of  his  friends 
who  sought  legislative  interference  in  the  ques- 
tion. On  one  point,  however,  all  would  be 
agreed,  that  whether  or  not  an  appeal  to  Parlia- 
ment were  made  for  restrictive  powers,  there 
should  be  no  abatement  of  zealous  personal  effort 
to  promote  the  temperance  cause. 

The  report  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary, 
John  Taylor,  affording  valuable  evidence  of  the 
progress  which  the  temperance  cause  has  made 
in  our  Society.  Much  interest  and  satisfaction 
were  evidently  felt  by  the  meeting  in  the  state- 
ment that  a  temperance  society  had  been  formed 
among  the  boys  at  Ackworth  School ;  and  that 
out  of  180  boys,  138  had  signed  the  pledge. 

The  report  stated,  that  whereas  the  annual 
cost  of  brewing  in  the  school  used  to  amount  to 
from  £120  to  £130,  a  few  shillings  would  now 
cover  the  expenditure  upon  intoxicating  drinks. 
The  report  concluded  with  a  very  feeling  appeal 
to  the  elder  and  more  weighty  members  of  our 
Society,  as  to  the  importance  of  their  influence 
in  leading  younger  and  less  guarded  members  to 
adopt  or  reject  the  temperance  principle. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Edward 
Smith,  of  Sheffield,  alluding,  amongst  other  re- 
marks, with  much  emotion,  to  the  afflictive  dis- 
pensation which  had  been  permitted  so  recently 
to  deprive  not  only  this  dear  friend,  but  also 
Samuel  Bowly,  of  a  beloved  member  of  their 
respective  families. 

Edward  Smith  then  spoke  as  follows : — 

In  allusion  to  the  observations  of  my  friend, 
Joseph  Sturge,  permit  me  to  recall  to  your 
recollection  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
Association  was  formed. 

Whilst  we  fully  admitted  the  value  of  the  ef- 
forts generally  making  for  the  promotion  of  tem- 
perance, there  appeared  to  be  eome  reasons  why 
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an  advocacy  especially  addressed  to  our  own 
members  and  attenders  of  meetings  would  be 
useful ;  and  with  that  view  a  few  Friends  under- 
took to  visit  most  of  our  meetings.  Those  visits 
have  been  generally  accomplished,  and,  I  trust, 
not  without  some  good  results. 

But  we  never  contemplated,  that  by  so  doing 
we  should  arrest  the  efforts  of  our  own  members 
in  association  with  others:  neither  do  I  think 
that  such  result  has  followed.  On  the  contrary, 
I  believe  that  an  addition  to  the  number  of  use- 
ful workers  has  sprung  up  from  these  visits. 
Now,  turning  to  the  very  interesting  report  that 
has  been  just  read.  I  rejoice  in  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  public-houses  and  beer- 
houses being  closed  for  the  whole  of  First-day, 
at  no  distant  period.  A  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee is  now  sitting  on  the  question.  Petitions 
pour  in  from  all  sides,  and  these  petitions  are  of 
no  common  character,  embodying,  as  they  do, 
the  earnest  feeling  of  serious  and  thoughtful 
men,  teachers  of  First-day  schools,  guardians  of 
the  poor,  and  Dissenting  congregations.  Consult 
any  superintendent  of  police,  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  it  would  be  a  very  great  relief  to  the  con- 
stabulary force,  whose  duties  on  this  day  are 
more  arduous  than  any  other,  and  who  have  at 
least  some  claim  on  our  sympathies  to  enable 
them  to  enjoy,  as  far  as  possible,  one  day  of  rest 
in  the  week. 

And,  in  reference  to  the  clergy,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  state,  that  the  vicar  of  a  neigh- 
boring parish  undertook  to  obtain  to  our  petition 
the  signature  of  nearly  every  publican  in  his  par- 
ish for  the  compulsory  closing  on  First-days.  This 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  some  of  our  earnest 
Friends  who  entertain  doubts  on  the  propriety  of 
legislative  interference.  Here  we  have  the  pub- 
licans themselves  calling  for  the  law  to  step  in 
and  give  to  them  a  day  of  rest,  as  it  is  given  to 
others.  The  law  must  do  it,  or  it  will  not  be 
done  at  all;  for  many  publicans  are  not  free 
agents,  but  merely  the  representatives  of  others , 
whilst  it  must  be  obvious  that  one  or  two  houses 
could  not  be  expected  to  close  whilst  their  neigh- 
boring competitors  kept  their  houses  open. 

I  think  you  may  also  now  calculate  on  support 
from  quarters  where  you  least  expected  it.  The 
largest  brewer  in  my  own  neighborhood  author- 
ized the  statement,  that  he  should  give  the  First- 
day  closing  movement  his  cordial  support.  Sup- 
pose, then,  we  succeed  in  carrying  this  step, 
what  shall  we  do  next  ?  What  is  to  be  our  next 
great  effort  ?  As  this  query  may  obtain  very  dif- 
ferent replies  from  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
permit  me  to  prepare  for  the  consideration,  by 
narrating  what  occurred  a  few  weeks  ago,  near 
my  own  home. 

It  was  market-day.  The  wages  had  been  paid, 
and  one  of  our  artisans — his  work  done,  and  his 
working-dress  laid  aside — was  proceeding  cheer- 
ily, with  his  wife  and  daughter,  to  buy  their 
provisions  for  the  ensuing  week.    The  empty 


basket  was  to  return  well-laden  for  the  somewhat 
better  dinner  of  the  First-day  j  and,  perhaps,  the 
clothing  of  the  family  was  not  to  be  forgotten — 
when  the  workman's  eye  was  arrested  by  the 
gaudy  display  of  one  of  the  drinking-houses  which 
beset  our  laborers  as  a  pest  at  every  corner  of  the 
street.  "  I  will  just  call  for  one  glass,"  said  the 
man.  "  No,"  most  earnestly  entreated  his  wife — 
11  Do  let  us  make  our  markets  first!"  "Only 
one  glass,"  replied  he,  and  turned  into  the  house. 
With  a  look  of  anguish  that  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe,  his  wife  turned  to  her  daughter  and 
gave  her  the  empty  basket;  "  Here,  child,  take 
this  home.  The  Lord  only  knows  when  I  shall 
come  home."  I  passed  the  place,  said  my  infor- 
mant, an  hour  afterwards,  and  there  stood  the 
poor  woman  at  the  door,  the  very  picture  of 
wretchedness.  And  this  is  not  an  overcharged 
picture  ;  you  know  that  this  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon occurrence. 

Thus  do  we  find  our  industrial  population  ever 
beset  by  these  insidious  temptations.  The  beer- 
house is  lying  in  wait  to  entrap  them  at  every 
turn.  Magistrates,  judges,  philanthropists,  are 
impressed  with  the  mischiefs  thus  entailed  by 
mistaken  legislation.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  of  those  who  promoted  the  establishment 
of  these  houses  believed  that  some  strength  or 
advantage  was  to  be  so  furnished  to  the  laborer. 
No  wonder  that  the  outcry  is  now  for  the  entire 
suppression  of  beer-houses.  Yet  we  find  earnest 
men  who  object  to  this  course,  whilst  you  leave 
to  the  rich  the  opportunity  of  brewing  at  home, 
or  importing  his  foreign  wines.  Impartiality, 
say  they,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  justice;  let  us 
have  one  law  alike  for  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of 
what  we  shall  do  next. 

Some  real  friends  of  the  temperance  movement 
would  prohibit  all  drinking  on  the  premises, 
where  liquor  is  sold  ;  and  there  is  much  reason 
in  this.  Here  bad  habits  are  formed ;  evil  as- 
sociations exist ;  here  thieves  resort,  and  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  crime  of  the  country  has  its 
origin.  Gambling  is  habitually  practised  ;  nay, 
houses  of  this  class  are  especially  laid  out,  even 
for  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  frequented  by  them 
alone.  Hence  some  of  our  total  abstainers  think, 
that  in  going  for  parliamentary  powers  to  prohibit 
drinking  on  the  premises,  they  would  make  a 
real  advance  towards  the  ultimate  suppression  of 
the  traffic ;  that  they  would  unite  a  large  number 
of  philanthropists,  who  are  not  with  us  as  ab- 
stainers ;  and  would  prove  to  demonstration,  the 
immense  importance  to  the  country  of  every 
diminution  of  intemperance.  They  look  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Maine-law  as  so  very  remote 
as  to  be  almost  hopeless,  and  they  believe  that 
this  would  be  attainable  and  productive  of  great 
benefits. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  close  our  eyes 
to  the  difficulties  attending  this.  Being  only  a 
palliative,  and  not  going  to  the  root  of  the  evil, 
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being  also,  in  all  probability,  very  liable  to  eva- 
sion by  sending  out  for  ale,  to  be  drunk  by  tbose 
so  disposed  at  houses  of  resort,  it  is  doubted 
whether  this  prohibition  of  drinking  on  the  pre- 
mises would  be  of  a  sufficiently  decisive  character 
to  unite  the  active  efforts  of  abstainers  generally ; 
and  without  such  strength  of  union,  it  is  certain 
that  no  great  public  measure  of  this  kind  could 
be  carried.  And  after  the  arduous  struggle 
which  must  precede  even  this  modified  interfer- 
ence of  the  law,  there  would  be  an  indisposition 
on  the  part  of  the  public  and  the  law-makers 
very  soon  to  re-consider  a  question  but  recently 
settled  ;  and  it  would  be  found  no  easy  task  again 
to  arouse  general  attention  to  a  more  complete 
measure. 

But  the  public  sentiment  of  this  country  will 
yet  need  much  enlighteniug  before  the  Maine- 
law  can  be  carried ;  for  it  is  only  by  a  decided 
preponderance  of  enlightened  public  opinion  in 
its  favor,  that  so  stringent  a  law  could  be  enforced, 
if  it  were  even  to  pass  the  legislature  ;  and  the 
most  sanguine  must  admit  that  we  have  not  yet 
obtained  nearly  enough  support  for  our  even  at- 
tempting legislative  action.  Let  us  then  spare 
no  effort  to  support  the  now  present  question  ; 
let  us  redouble  our  personal  exertions,  and  bring 
to  bear  all  the  legitimate  influence  which  we 
possess ;  for  beyond  doubt,  this  is  a  most  worthy 
service  for  its  employment. — British  Friend. 


AN  ACT  OP  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LEGISLATURE. 

An  act  to  protect  certain  domestic  and  private 
rights,  and  prevent  abuses  in  the  sale  of  Intoxi- 
cating drinks. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  dec.  That  wilfully 
furnishing  intoxicating  drinks  by  sale,  gift,  or 
otherwise,  to  any  person  of  known  intemperate 
habits,  to  a  minor,  or  to  an  insane  person,  for 
use  as  a  beverage,  shall  be  held  and  deemed  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  the 
offender  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  nor  more 
than  fifty  dollars,  and  undergo  an  imprisonment 
of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  sixty  days  ; 
and  the  wilful  furnishing  of  intoxicating  drinks 
as  a  beverage  to  any  person  when  drunk  or  in- 
toxicated, shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  as  aforesaid. 

Sect.  2.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  or  blood-relation  of  an  intem- 
perate person,  or  any  overseer  of  the  poor,  or  any 
magistrate  of  the  district  in  which  such  intem- 
perate person  resides,  or  has  legal  settlement,  or 
the  committee  of  a  habitual  drunkard,  to  give  a 
distinct  notice,  verbal  or  written,  to  any  inn- 
keeper, merchant,  grocer,  distiller,  brewer,  or 
Other  person,  manufacturing,  selling,  or  having 
intoxicating  liquors,  forbidding  him  or  them  from 
famishing  such  intemperate  person  or  habitual 
drunkard  with  intoxicating  drinks  or  liquors,  and 
if  within  three  months  after  such  notice,  any  one 
to  whom  the  same  is  given  shall  furnish  or  cause 


to  be  furnished  intoxicating  liquors  to  such  in- 
temperate person  or  habitual  drunkard,  to  be  used 
as  a  beverage,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  punished  as  provided  in  the  first  section  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  any  person  furnishing  intoxi- 
cating drinks  to  any  other  person  in  violation  of 
any  existing  law,  or  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  be  held  civilly  responsible  for  any  injury  to 
person  or  property  in  consequence  of  such  fur- 
nishing, and  any  one  aggrieved  may  recover  full 
damages  against  such  persons  so  furnishing  by 
action  on  the  case,  instituted  in  any  court  having 
jurisdiction  of  such  form  of  action  in  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

Sect.  4.  That  any  judge,  justice  or  clergyman 
who  shall  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  be- 
tween parties  when  either  of  said  parties  is  intoxi- 
cated, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  a  conviction  thereof  shall  pay  a  fine  of 
fifty  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Court,  not  exceeding  sixty  days. 

Sect.  5.  That  any  wilful  adulteration  and  cor- 
ruption of  spirituous,  vinous  or  malt  liquors, 
manufactured  or  intended  as  a  beverage,  where- 
by the  same  are  rendered  essentially  unwhole- 
some, noxious  and  injurious  to  health,  or  any  sale 
of  such  liquors  for  use  as  a  beverage,  with  know- 
ledge that  the  same  is  so  adulterated  and  cor- 
rupted, shall  subject  the  offender  for  a  first  of- 
fence to  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars,  and  for  a  second 
and  subsequent  offence  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  sixty 
days. 

Sect.  6.  Any  person  prosecuting  for  an  offence 
indictable  under  this  act  shall,  upon  conviction 
of  the  offender,  receive  such  responsible  sum  for 
expenses,  services  and  time  expended  as  may  be 
directed  by  this  Court,  not  exceeding  twenty 
dollars,  to  be  taxed  and  paid  as  a  part  of  the 
costs  in  the  case,  such  allowance  to  be  exclusive 
of  compensation  to  such  prosecutor  as  a  witness 
i  under  existing  laws  ;  Provided,  that  such  allow- 
ance shall  not  be  made  in  more  than  one  case  at 
the  same  term  to  one  person. 

Sect.  7.  That  no  action  shall  be  maintained  or 
recovery  had  in  any  case  for  the  value  of  liquors 
sold  in  violation  of  this  or  any  other  act,  and  de- 
fence may  be  taken  in  any  case  against  such  re- 
covery without  special  plea  or  notice. 

Sect.  8.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Courts 
of  Quarter  Sessions  to  revoke  any  license  they 
may  have  granted  or  that  may  have  been  granted 
under  the  general  law  regulating  licenses  in  the 
city  or  county  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  sale  of 
liquors,  whenever  the  party  holding  a  license 
shall  be  proved  to  have  violated  any  law  of  this 
Commonwealth  relating  to  the  sale  of  liquors,  or 
whenever  the  premises  of  such  party  shall  be- 
come the  resort  of  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  so 
as  to  disturb  the  general  peace  of  the  neighbor- 
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hood,  upon  notice  given  to  the  person  so  li- 
censed. 

Approved  the  eighth  day  of  May,  1854. 

Wm.  Bigler. 


THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER. 

The  question  we  asked  two  months  ago,  "Why 
are  we  to  fight  with  Russia  ?"  remains  unanswer- 
ed ;  or  rather,  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  amid 
the  Babel  of  various  and  contradictory  replies 
given,  which  is  the  true  one.  The  last  solution, 
we  believe,  is  that  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  that  we 
are  to  fight  Russia  in  the  interests  of  the  Bible 
Society  and  of  Protestant  missions,  which  are 
treated  with  more  favor  by  the  Sultan  than  by 
the  Czar;  on  which  account,  his  Lordship  as- 
sures the  religious  communities  of  this  country 
that  they  have  his  leave  to  join  in  the  war-cry. 
But  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  favorite  pretext 
with  the  politicians  is,  "  the  balance  of  power;" 
or  to  speak  more  oflicially, "  the  maintenance  of  the 
European  equilibrium."  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  is  a  phrase  well-adapted  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  exquisitely  vague,  and  magniloquently 
sonorous.  It  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  sacred 
of  diplomatic  formulae — received  by  tradition 
from  the  Whig  fathers.  Above  all,  it  is  the 
very  conjuring-phrase  of  political  pedants,  who, 
stroking  their  chins,  with  that  ineffable  air  of 
self-complacent  and  supercilious  gravity  which 
pompous  dulness  loves  to  assume,  cut  short  all 
remonstrance  that  may  be  urged  against  war  on 
the  ground  of  Christianity,  civilization  and  com- 
merce, by  assuring  the  world,  that  the  remon- 
strants are  "  narrow-minded  persons,"  who  do 
not  understand  that  great  principle  of  inter- 
national policy,  the  preservation  of  the  European 
equilibrium,  the  overthrow  of  which  would  make 

"  The  whole  creation  to  its  centre  nod, 
And  nature  tremble  to  the  throne  of  God." 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  horror  and 
indignation  of  Dr.  Dryasdust,  if  any  one  has  the 
rashness  to  question  the  divinity  of  this  principle. 
His  feelings  can  be  only  compared  to  those  of 
the  officials  in  the  temple  of  heathendom,  when, 
as  we  read  in  some  of  our  missionary  books,  a 
daring  native,  after  being  partially  instructed  in 
Christianity,  went  up  to  the  great  idol,  and  pro- 
fanely seizing  him  by  the  nose,  shook  him  till  he 
trembled  on  his  pedestal,  and  declared  that  he 
was  nothing  but  wood  and  lags,  whose  power  he 
scorned  and  defied. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  no  one  can  say  very 
clearly  what  "the  balance  of  power"  is;  for  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed  thatit  has  never  continued 
the  same  for  any  twenty  consecutive  years,  within 
the  last  two  centuries  of  European  history.  Even 
its  greatest  professor,  on  whose  lips  it  is  more 
frequently  found  than  any  other  man  living,  and 
who  has  made  it  the  basis  of  his  entire  system 
of  statesmanship,  when  pressed  to  define  what  it 
means,  admitted  that  it  was  utterly  inexplicable, 


even  to  men  of  acute  understanding  and  enlarged 
knowledge,  and  could  only  be  discerned  by  "in- 
tuitive perception ;  "  a  truth,  which  his  own 
ludicrous  attempts  at  explication  seemed  very 
abundantly  to  confirm.  This  naive  admission  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  reminds  us  of  a  worthy  man 
whom  we  once  knew,  who  had  some  prodigious 
theories  in  metaphysical  theology,  which  he 
would  deal  forth  in  rotund  and  imposing  rhetoric 
when  his  monologue  was  uninterupted.  But  if 
any  one  ventured  to  ask  for  a  somewhat  more 
explicit  definition,  or  hazarded  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  practical  application  of  his  doctrine,  he  was 
wont  to  silence  all  impertinent  curiosity  by  say- 
ing, "  The  fact  is,  these  views  are  more  to  be 
thought  of,  than  expressed,"  and  so  relapse  into 
dignified  silence.  Even  so,  when  all  Europe  is 
about  to  be  precipitated  into  a  war  of  indefinite 
extent  and  duration,  in  honor  of  the  balance  of 
power,  we  are  gravely  told  that  this  is  a  principle 
which  can  be  comprehended  only  by  "  intuitive 
perception."  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
Lord  Palmerston  is  a  man  eminently  wise  in  his 
generation.  He  knows,  well  enough,  that  were 
he  to  accept  the  challenge  to  analyse  a  scarecrow 
in  order  to  prove  its  living  reality,  the  result 
would  not  be  satisfactory  even  in  regard  to  the 
most  gullible  of  birds.  He  therefore  adroitly 
declines  the  proposal,  and  prefers  the  somewhat 
desperate  alternative  of  maintaining  the  mysteri- 
ous and  inviolable  sacredness  of  the  great  Bug-a- 
bear.  Others,  however,  are  not  quite  so  discreet. 
Reviewers  are  a  proverbially  audacious  race,  ever 
ready  to  "rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 
And  so  we  find  in  the  Westminster  and  North 
British  Review,  two  attempts  to  explain  the  in- 
explicable, and  to  make  clear,  on  principles  of 
profane  reason  and  merely  human  logic,  the  high 
esoteric  doctrine,  which  the  great  hierophant 
himself  has  declared  can  only  be  apprehended  by 
the  "  intuitive  consciousness."  With  becoming 
reverence,  then,  let  us  accompany  those  who 
have  ventured  to  draw  back  the  curtain  which 
conceals  this  solemn  mystery.  But,  unhappily, 
we  find  that  the  Westminster  denies  the  divinity 
of  the  thing  altogether,  and  cannot  by  any  means 
be  brought  to  render  it  fitting  homage.  "  The 
system,  as  hitherto  understood,"  says  the  writer, 
"  is,  in  reality,  a  piece  of  political  machinery,  con- 
structed on  the  assumption  of  the  universal  sel- 
fishness of  men,  and  entirely  overlooking  the 
rights  of  peoples.  It  dictates  :  '  We  choose  to 
have  Turkey  strong,  we  will,  therefore,  put  down 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt ;  or,  We  choose  to  have 
Austria  strong,  we,  therefore,  will  not  listen  to 
the  just  complaints  of  Hungary.'  ....  Based, 
as  it  is,  on  no  profound  principle,  it  can  only  be 
regarded  as  of  a  transitory  nature,  and  will  pro- 
bably pass  away  with  the  national  and  political 
circumstances  out  of  which  it  originated;  while 
the  objects  which  it  was  intended  to  secure,  will, 
doubtless,  be  attained  by  some  other  and  more 
satisfactory  means."    Finding  the  idol  thus  de- 
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filed  by  one  of  its  own  priests,  we  turn  to  the 
other,  and  there,  indeed,  we  find  a  true  believer. 
The  British  Quarterly  has  a  profound  and  un- 
questioning faith  in  the  "Balance  of  Power," 
and  here,  if  anywhere,  we  are  likely  to  have  our 
curiosity  gratified,  so  far,  at  least,  as  is  consistent 
with  the  reverence  that  is  due  to  so  ancient  and 
venerable  a  mystery. 

Passing  by  much  learned  disquisition  as  to  the 
recognition  of  this  principle  by  the  Grecian 
states,  and  the  happy  effect  it  produced,  in  involv- 
ing those  little  republics  in  ceaseless  wars,  carried 
on  with  the  most  savage  brutality,  we  come,  after 
many  pages,  to  what  we  so  eagerly  desiderate — 
something  like  a  formal  and  definite  statement 
of  the  principle.    Here  it  is  : — 

"  If  a  European  State  should  attempt  by  un- 
lawful enterprises  to  attain  a  degree  of  power 
which  enables  it  to  defy  the  danger  of  a  union 
of  several  of  its  neighbors,  or  even  an  alliance  of 
the  whole,  such  a  State  should  be  treated  as  a 
common  enemy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had 
acquired  that  degree  of  force  by  an  accidental 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  and  without  any 
acts  of  violence,  whenever  it  should  furnish  a 
just  occasion  no  means  which  political  wisdom 
could  devise  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  its 
power  should  be  neglected  or  untried;  for  it  is  a 
principle  of  the  European  federal  system,  pro- 
perly understood,  that  no  one  of  its  members 
should  ever  become  so  powerful  as  to  be  able  to 
coerce  all  the  rest  put  together.  It  is  desirable 
for  the  interests  of  humanity  and  civilization  that 
any  State  which  infringes  the  balance  should  be 
coerced  either  by  the  collective  strength  of  the 
European  family,  or  by  any  union  of  two  or  more 
states." — p.  550. 

Well  might  the  writer  in  the  Westminster  say, 
that  "the  system  is  constructed  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  universal  selfishness  of  men."  He 
might  have  added,  that  the  system  itself  avows, 
with  perfect  shamelessness,  the  most  naked  sel- 
fishness, as  its  own  exclusive  basis.  Any 
European  state  which  engages  in  unlawful  enter- 
prises is  to  be  resisted,  not  because  the  enterprises 
are  unlawful,  bat  only  when  they  become  danger- 
ous to  other  states — the  great  motive  being,  not 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  righteous- 
ness on  the  earth,  in  the  intercourse  of  nations, 
but  merely  the  protection  of  number  one.  The 
operation  of  the  system  we  find  to  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  this  beautiful  principle.  The 
marching  of  a  French  army  into  Home  to  sup- 
press the  nascent  liberties  of  the  people,  and  rc- 
in-tate  a  degrading  priestly  despotism,  may  have 
been,  no  doubt,  an  unlawful  enterprise  enough  ; 
but  as  it  was  not  dangerous  to  the  neighbors,  and 
may  in  fact  have  been  necessary  to  prevent  too 
great  a  preponderance  of  Austrian  power  in  Italy, 
why,  we  must  not  only  permit,  but  approve  it. 
But  the  marching  of  a  Russian  army  into  the 
Principalities,  as  it  may  involve,  a  hundred  years 
D   106,  some  danger  to  our  maritime  supremacy 


in  the  Mediterranean,  or  to  the  overland  passage 
to  India,  must  be  resisted  at  once  as  a  most  vil- 
lanous  violation  of  political  morality.  Now  the 
Peace  party  in  this  country  have  been,  and  are, 
constantly  and  vehemently  accused  of  appealing 
to  selfish  motives,  when  they  dwell  on  the  fearful 
suffering  which  a  state  of  war  occasions,  the 
waste  of  life,  the  destruction  of  property,  the  ruin 
of  commerce,  the  accumulation  of  debt,  the  grind- 
ing weight  of  taxation  and  consequent  misery, 
which  would  fall  especially  on  the  working 
classes.  "We  are  shocked,"  exclaim  the  cosmo- 
politan philosophers,  "at  your  putting  such  sordid 
views  in  the  balance  for  a  moment,  against  the 
triumphs  to  be  won  by  the  genius  of  universal 
emancipation.  Do  you  think  the  English  people 
will  set  their  own  possible  ruin  against  the 
chance  of  establishing  '  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  Empire.'  No,  no;  fiat 
justitia,  mat  caelum."  From  no  quarter  have 
these  lofty  diatribes  been  poured  upon  our  heads 
more  grandiosely  than  from  the  pages  of  the 
British  Quarterly. 

We  own  we  have  never  put  much  faith  in  these 
high-flying  professions  about  the  duty  of  England 
to  constitute  itself  the  guardian  of  justice,  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  for  all  the  nations  of  the 
world ;  for  a  very  little  probing  of  the  matter 
discovers  that  this  is  only  the  ostensible  reason 
put  forward,  because  it  enables  us  to  indulge  in 
a  cheap  display  of  mouthing  magnanimity.  For 
ask  any  of  them  why,  if  it  be  the  duty  of  England 
to  become  the  champion  of  the  oppressed,  she 
should  interpose  to  protect  Turkey  from  Russia, 
and  not  interpose  to  protect  Home  from  France, 
or  Schleswig-Holstein  from  Denmark,  or  Mexico 
from  the  United  States,  and  they  will  answer 
forthwith — "  But  look  at  the  danger  to  our  com- 
merce in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Levant,  and  to 
our  influence  in  Europe,  and  to  our  possessions 
in  India,  if  Russia  comes  to  Constantinople." — 
"  Very  well,  gentlemen,"  we  reply;  "but  seeing 
that  these  are  all  considerations  as  purely  selfish 
as  they  can  well  be,  what  becomes  of  the  haughty 
scorn  which  you  are  wont  to  express  for  our 
warnings  in  regard  to  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  war  to  the  interest  of  our  country,  as  a  base 
appeal  to  the  national  selfishness?"    And  so  in 
reference  to  the  balance  of  power,  the  ostentatious 
friends  of  disinterested  political  virtue  are  found 
the  most  unscrupulous  advocates  of  a  system 
which  is  the  very  incarnation  of  political  selfish- 
ness.   For  we  entreat  our  readers  to  mark  the 
second  part  of  the  definition  above  cited  : — "  If 
any  state  has  acquired  that  degree  of  force  by 
an  accidental  concurrence  of  circumstances,  and 
without  any  act  of  violence,  whenever  it  should 
furnish  a  just  occasion,  no  means  which  political 
wisdom  could  devise  for  diminishing  its  power 
should  be.  neglected  or  untried."    We  venture  to 
say  that  the  pages  of  Machiavel,  whom  indeed 
the  writer  approvingly  quotes  as  an  authority, 
does  not  contain  a  doctrine  more  daringly  im- 
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moral  than  the  above.  For  what  does  it  mean 
except  this, — that  whenever  any  nation  makes 
extraordinary  progress  beyond  its  neighbors  in 
wealth,  commerce,  influence  or  civilization,  and 
all  those  elements  which  constitute  true  power, 
though  this  should  have  been  done  "  without  any 
act  of  violence,  but  by  an  accidental  concurrence 
of  circumstances,"  such  as  advantages  of  geo- 
graphical or  maritime  position,  the  superior  pro- 
ductiveness of  its  soil,  the  more  enlightened 
character  of  its  government,  and  the  higher 
energy  and  enterprise  of  its  people,  it  is  right 
that  all  other  countries  should  be  on  the  watch 
to  seize  any  "just  occasion," — its  enemies  of 
course  being  the  judges  as  to  what  is  a  just  oc- 
casion— to  diminish  its  power  by  "every  means 
which  political  wisdom  can  devise."  So  that  if 
political  wisdom  were  to  conclude  that  the  ruin 
of  its  commerce,  or  the  overthrow  of  its  constitu- 
tion, or  fomenting  a  revolution  among  its  people, 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  power  of  a  country 
that  has  grown  stronger  than  "  several  of  its 
neighbors," — why  it  is  at  liberty  to  use  such 
means,  and,  in  fact,  every  means  it  can  devise. 

[To  be  continued  J 


RHODE  ISLAND.  , 

The  following  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  Rhode  Island  at  its  recent  June  session  : 

Voted  and  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of 
State  be  directed  to  insert  in  the  schedule  of  the 
present  session,  and  also  to  publish  in  all  the 
papers  in  which  are  published  the  public  laws, 
the  act  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1 848, 
entitled  an  "  Act  further  to  protect  personal 
liberty,"  together  with  the  act  in  amendment 
thereof  passed  in  the  present  session  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly. 

AN  ACT  FURTHER  TO  PROTECT  PERSONAL  LIBERTY. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  as  follows: 
Section  1.  No  judge  of  any  court  of  record 
of  this  State,  and  no  justice  of  the  peace,  shall 
hereafter  take  cognizance  or  grant  a  certificate  in 
cases  that  may  arise  under  the  third  section  of 
an  act  of  Congress  passed  February  12,  1793, 
and  entitled  "  An  act  respecting  fugitives  from 
justice,  and  persons  escaping  from  the  service  of 
their  masters,"  to  any  person  who  claims  any 
other  person  as  a  fugitive  slave  within  the  juris- 
diction of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  No  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  coroner, 
constable,  jailer  or  other  officer  of  this  State, 
shall  hereafter  arrest  or  detain,  or  aid  in  the 
arrest  or  detention,  or  imprisonment  in  any  jail 
or  other  building  belonging  to  this  State,  or  to 
any  county,  city  or  town  thereof,  of  any  person 
for  the  reason  that  he  is  claimed  as  a  fugitive 
slave. 

Sec.  3.  Any  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff, 
deputy  sheriff,  coroner,  constable  or  jailer,  who 
shall  offend  against  the  provisions  of  this  law,  by 
in  any  way  directly  or  indirectly,  under  the  power 


conferred  by  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress aforementioned,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding five  hundred  dollars  for  every  such 
offence,  to  the  use  of  the  State,  or  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months 
in  the  County  Jail. 

An  act  in  amendment  of  an  act  entitled  "  An 
act  further  to  protect  personal  liberty,"  passed 
at  the  January  session,  A.  D.  1848. 
It  is  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  as  follows: 
Sec.  1.  All  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which 
this  is  an  amendment,  and  which  applies,  by  the 
first  section  thereof,  to  the  third  section  of  an  act 
of  Congress  passed  February  12,  1793,  entitled 
"  An  act  respecting  fugitives  from  justice  and 
persons  escaping  from  the  service  of  their  mas- 
ters," shall  be  extended  and  apply  to  the  act  of 
Congress  of  September  18,  1850,  entitled  "  An 
act  to  amend  and  supplementary  "  to  the  said  act 
of  1793. 

True  copy— attest  : 

Wm,  R.  Watson,  Secretary. 

THE  CASHMERE  GOAT. 

The  editor  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter  says  : 
This  goat,  which  has  recently  been  introduced 
into  the  United  States  from  Turkey,  by  Dr. 
Davis,  of  South  Carolina,  is  - of  larger  size  than 
our  common  goat,  is  as  easily  kept,  and  by  this 
experiment  is  proven  to  be  admirably  adapted  to 
our  climate.  Its  great  excellence  is,  that  in- 
stead of  a  coat  of  hair,  it  has  a  fleece  of  fine  silky 
appearance,  from  four  to  six  inches  long  in  one 
year's  growth.  It  is  from  the  fleece  of  this  goat 
the  celebrated  Cashmere  shawls  from  China  are 
made.  Besides  its  beautiful  and  silky  appear- 
ance, textures  made  from  the  fleece  of  this  goat 
outwear  all  known  substances.  Stocks  made  of 
it  have  been  worn  six  winters  without  material  in- 
jury. They  can  be  shorn  annually,  and  the 
average  weight  of  each  fleece  is  about  four  pounds, 
sometimes  weighing  as  much  as  seven  pounds, 
being  equal  in  value  to  the  united  fleeces  of  about 
sixteen  Merino  sheep  annually.  Dr.  Davis  con- 
siders these  so  well  adapted  to  the  climate,  and 
so  valuable,  that  he  refuses  to  sell  full  blood  ewes 
at  all,  but  sells  the  bucks  from  $100  to  $200 
each.  He  is  very  liberal,  however,  and  has  given 
several  to  his  friends.  . 


From  the  Sunday  School  Journal. 
Matthew,  xiv.  22—27. 

The  waters  were  sleeping  on  dark  Galilee, 

And  the  moonbeams  lay  still  on  a  calm  summer  sea; 

Not  a  rippling  wave  in  the  waters  so  clear, 

Betokened  the  gentlest  zephyr  was  near  ; 

While  around  on  the  hills  which  its  borders  enclose 

Stood  the  fishermen's  huts  in  the  depths  of  repose. 

Away  on  the  lake's  tranquil  bosom  we  mark 
In  the  midst  of  the  waters,  a  simple,  rude  bark 
Seen  resting  in  moonlight,  and  furled  all  its  sail — 
A  single  white  speck  on  the  lake  of  the  vale, 
Whilst  its  inmates  in  blessed  unconsciousness  sleep, 
And  heed  not  the  dangers  that  lurk  in  the  deep. 
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But  short  was  the  calm,  soon  the  tempest's  fierce  wrath 
Tossed  that  frail  little  bark  betwixt  Heaven  and  earth, 
Now  riding  in  fury  the  foam-crested  wave, 
Now  seeming  to  sink  in  the  depth's  yawning  grave, 
And  how  fearful  the  sounds  that  blend  in  the  air ! 
The  hurricane's. war  with  man's  cry  of  despair  ! 
Now  afar  on  the  waters  their  strained  eyes  they  turn, 
In  the  last  but  faint  hope  that  some  help  they'll  discern, 
When  lo  !  at  a  distance  there  bursts  on  their  sight 
A  tall  moving  figure  enshrouded  in  white. 
A  spirit !  a  spirit !  affrighted  they  cry  ; 
And  shrinking  in  horror,  "  Oh  save  us  !  we  die !" 

But  hark  !  'tis  not  voiceless.  Lov'd  accents  they  hear, 
"  Peace,  peace,  it  is  I.    Be  ye  of  good  cheer." 
The  voice  of  their  Lord  rises  high  o'er  the  storm, 
The  God  of  the  tempest  has  stili'd  their  alarm, 
While  the  meek  man  of  Nazareth  only  they  see, 
'Tis  the  power  of  a  God  bids  the  hurricane  flee. 

Ever  thus  in  the  tempests  and  storms  of  this  life, 
In  the  midnight  of  sorrow,  or  passion's  wild  strife, 
Should  poverty,  sickness,  temptation,  assail, 
And  the  powers  01  darkness  seem  to  prevail, 
My  weakness  is  strength,  if  but  whispered  I  hear, 
"  Fear  not,  it  is  I,  oh  be  of  good  cheer." 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence.— The  Steamer  Asia  ar- 
rived at  New  York  on  the  12th  inst.,  with  Liverpool 
dates  to  the  1st. 

The  aspect  of  the  war  has  undergone  an  entire 
change,  and  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  what  new  com- 
plications may  arise.  Austria  is  ready  to  march 
her  army  of  200,000  men  into  the  Principalities, 
thus  interposing  between  the  combatants,  and  pre- 
venting further  hostilities  there.  The  Czar's  offi- 
cial reply,  however,  could  not  be  received  before 
the  3d  inst,  and  Austria  would  not  act  decisively 
till  it  was  received. 

The  whole  Anglo-French  force  is  now  at  Varna, 
preparing,  it  is  supposed,  for  an  expedition  under 
General  St.  Arnaud,  in  person,  into  the  Crimea. 

The  whole  Russian  army  of  occupation  is  fall- 
ing back  in  good  order  from  the  Principalities, 
with  all  its  stores,  on  the  Sereth  and  Pruth.  The 
garrisons  of  Ismail,  Galatz,  &c,  are  already  on 
the  march  to  the  Crimea;  and  alt  the  disposable 
force  will  immediately  follow,  as  that  is  expected 
to  be  the  next  battle  held. 

Admiral  Napier's  entire  Baltic  fleet  was  on  the 
27th  concentrated  twenty-five  miles  from  Cron- 
stadt,  in  a  manner  that  would  indicate  a  contem- 
plated attack. 

Vienna  letters  of  the  25th  ult.  say  that  orders  had 
been  sent  to  Trieste,  that  all  the  Austrian  vessels 
»  of  war  ready  to  put  to  sea,  should  leave  for  the 
East. 

Mexico. — The  revolt  under  Alvarez,  against  the 
government  of  Santa  Anna,  continues  in  Michoa- 
can,  and  some  successes  have  been  gained.  The 
ia.^t  accounts  represent  Alvarez  as  ill,  with  no 
prospect  of  recovery. 

California. — Accounts  have  been  received  to 
the  15th  ult.  The  crops  of  wheat  and  barley 
throughout  the  state  will  be  exceedingly  heavy, 
and  extensive  tracts  have  been  brought  into  culti- 
vation. Iu  Napa  Valley  over  6000  acres  have  been 
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sown  in  grain.  Cold  weather  and  smut  have  in- 
jured the  crops  in  some  sections.  A  Railroad  Con- 
vention was  held  at  Red  Bluffs  on  the  3d,  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  survey  of  Noble's  Pass.  A  reso- 
lution was  passed  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  in 
the  event  of  the  general  government  refusing  an 
appropriation.  The  Chief  Engineer  has  submitted 
a  report  on  the  preliminary  survey  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Railroad.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
$33,000  per  mile,  to  place  the  road  in  complete 
running  order. 

The  accounts  from  the  mines  are  favorable. 

Serious  riots  have  occurred  in  San  Francisco, 
growing  out  of  disputes  relative  to  the  title  of 
lands  in  the  city. 

Congress. — In  Senate,  on  the  10th,  the  House 
bill  authorising  a  survey  of  certain  Indian  tracts 
in  Minnesota,  was  passed.  The  Homestead  bill 
was  debated.  On  the  11th,  a  bill  was  passed 
providing  for  a  telegraph  line  to  San  Francisco  ; 
also  one  allowing  the  Alexandria  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  extend  their  road  through  the  District, 
and  a  resolution  requesting  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  inform  the  Senate  if  a  suitable  site  for  a 
Post-office  building  can  be  obtained  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  at  what  cost.  On  the  12th,  several  pe- 
titions for  the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act, 
were  presented.  The  session  was  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  discussing  the  'Homestead  bill.  On  the 
13th  the  same  debate  was  continued.  A  bill  was 
reported  granting  a  pension  to  the  widow  of  J. 
Batchelder,  killed  while  acting  as  U.  S.  Deputy 
Marshal,  during  the  Boston  fugitive  slave  riot. 
On  the  14th,  a  bill  was  passed  appropriating 
$600,000  to  commence  the  erection  of  buildings 
at  Washington,  to  accommodate  the  Departments 
of  State,  War,  Interior,  Treasury,  and  Navy.  Also 
the  House  bill  making  provision  for 'the  Postal 
service  in  California,  Oregon  and  Washington,  and 
bills  granting  lands  to  aid  in  constructing  a  rail- 
road from  New  Orleans  to  Mobile,  and  certain 
railroads  in  Missouri.  Senator  Chase  introduced 
a  bill  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  territories.  He 
stated  that  he  did  not  ask  action  upon  it  at  the 
present  session,  but  wished  to  place  it  before  the 
people.  Various  amendments  to  the  Homestead 
bill  were  adopted.  No  business  of  importance 
was  transacted  on  the  15th. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  resolution 
was  passed  on  the  1 0th,  increasing  the  compen- 
sation of  persons  employed  in  the  legislative  de- 
partment of  the  government.  On  the  11th,  the 
bill  making  provision  for  postal  service  in  Cali- 
fornia. Oregon,  and  Washington  was  passed.  It 
authorises  the  appointment  of  letter  carriers  for 
delivering  letters  lrom  post-offices  there,  with  pro- 
per compensation.  On  the  12th,  some  time  was 
spent  in  discussing  a  bill  repealing  so  much  of 
the  act  of  1852  as  makes  a  reduction  of  50  per 
cent,  on  prepaid  postage  of  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals. The  remainder  of  the  day  was  occu- 
pied in  debating  the  River  and  Harbor  bill,  which 
passed  finally  on  the  13th,  when  the  Post  Office 
and  Light  House  appropriation  bills  were  also 
passed.  The  latter  contains  an  appropriation  of 
$20,000  for  life  boats  to  save  life  on  the  New  Jer- 
sey coast.  On  the  14th,  a  bill  was  reported  pro- 
viding places  for  the  meeting  of  the  United  States 
Courts  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 
The  business  of  the  15th  was  unimportant. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  HULL. 
Continued  from  page  707. 

Sixth  month,  2d,  1810.  I  parted  with  my 
dear  -wife,  after  a  solemn  and  baptizing  sea- 
son, at  the  house  of  my  cousin  Wager  Hull,  in 
New  York  ;  wherein  we  commended  each  other 
to  the  protecting  care  of  Israel's  Shepherd.  She 
was  to  return  home  with  our  children,  and  im- 
mediately set  out  to  attend  Rhode  Island  Yearly 
Meeting.  I  remained  in  New  York,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  soon  crossing  the  seas  to  visit  the 
churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  season 
of  parting  was  truly  solemn,  when  we  remem- 
bered our  dear  children,  and  that  our  motives  in 
the  separation  was  purely  religious,  without  any 
view  to  earthly  advantages.  Thou,  0  Lord, 
knowest  that  it  is  in  obedience  to  thy  blessed 
will,  manifested  by  the  precious  effusions  of  thy 
holy  Spirit  in  our  hearts.  My  trust  is  in  thee — 
I  pray  thee  to  keep  my  dear  wife  and  children, 
through  all  their  trials,  in  humble  dependence 
upon  ihee,  that  their  minds  maybe  sweetened 
by  resignation  to  thy  blessed  will.  Do  thou  be 
pleased  to  soothe  their  afflicted  minds  with  the 
balm  of  thy  love,  and  thereby  cheer  and  support 
them  during  my  absen<  e.  Thou  hast  a  right  to 
do  with  us  as  seemeth  good  unto  thee — blessed 
be  thy  holy  name — keep  me  in  thy  fear,  that  I 
may  acceptably  fulfil  the  mission,  in  which  I  am 
engaged,  to  thy  honor  and  praise. 

1  Oth.  Attended  the  meeting  at  the  Pearl 
street  house,  in  New  York,  to  good  satisfaction, 
after  which  I  received  word  that  the  ship  was  to 
sail  at  half-past  two  o'clock.  We  had  a  solemn 
and  humbling  season,  at  the  house  of  my  cousin 
aforesaid,"  and  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
Fri  nds,  went  on  board  the  ship ;  but  the  wind 
being  light  and  too  much  from  the  east  to  lay 


our  course,  I  returned  on  shore  and  went  to  Lib- 
erty street  meeting,  which  was  small  but  solemn. 
My  way  opened  in  the  line  of  the  ministry,  to 
encourage  my  friends  to  faithful  dedication  in 
the  service  of  Truth,  and  in  reverent  supplica- 
tion and  humble  praise,  to  commend  myself  and 
them  to  the  gracious  keeping  of  the  Shepherd 
of  Israel.  Another  Friend  was  also  drawn  forth 
in  fervent  intercession,  that  preservation  might 
attend  me  in  the  embassy  in  which  I  "was  en- 
gaged. There  seemed  to  be  a  general  uniting  in 
the  petition,  and  thanksgivings  and  praises  were 
witnessed  to  flow  to  the  Preserver  of  men,  for 
favors  passed  and  for  the  hope  vouchsafed  that 
they  would  be  continued. 

13th.  Embarked  early  in  the  morning  on 
board  the  ship  Russell,  Joseph  Allen,  master, 
and  weighed  anchor  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  with  a  south-west  wind.  About 
noon  the  pilot  left  us  off  the  light  house,  wind 
moderate  and  a  heavy  swell  running,  occasioned 
by  the  late  storm.    I  was  soon  sea-sick. 

24th.  The  wind  from  the  north  with  rain ; 
a  cold  and  suffering  time  for  the  poor  sailors,  and- 
how  much  more  so  must  it  be  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. I  have  often  thought  during  the  voyage, 
of  John  Woolman's  Observations  on  a  sea-faring 
life.  Commerce  is  pursued  with  too  much  avid- 
ity, by  the  members  of  our  Society,  as  well  as 
others,  merely  to  gratify  imaginary  wants; — the 
real  wants  of  man  are  few,  and  happy  are.  they 
who  know  their  desires  circumscribed  in  the  fear 
of  God. 

Seventh  month,  5th.  In  the  evening,  by  a 
lunar  observation,  we  found  ourselves  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  from  Cape  Clear,  in 
Ireland. 

8th.  Sounded  at  eight  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and 
found  bottom  at  sixty  fathoms.  Altered  our 
course  from  S.  E.  by  south,  to  N.  E.  by  east. 
By  an  observation  at  noon,  we  found  ourselves 
considerably  to  the  east  and  north  of  Cape  Clear, 
by  which  we  knew  that  we  had  passed  it  in  the 
night.  About  four  o'clock,  P.  M.,  saw  the  land 
of  Ireland,  bearing  north  by  east. 

9th.  A  light  breeze  from  the!  south,  with 
which  we  ran  rapidly  up  George's  Channel,  and 
by  four  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  wind  had  increased 
to  a  gale,  and  the  weather  become  so  dark  and 
thick,  we  could  not  tell  where  we,  were  by  any 
observation  of  the  land.    Happily,  we  met  a 
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vessel  just  as  we  got  up  to  Holyhead,  by 
which  we  learned  that  we  must  steer  east  to 
make  it,  which  we  accordingly  did,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  saw  the  point,  and  keeping  close  in 
shore,  we  came  abreast  of  the  Skerries  light 
house  about  seven  o'clock.  It  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble for  a  person  who  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  sight  of  water  only  during  a  sea  voyage,  to 
conceive  how  pleasing  the  view  of  land  is.  The 
rain  and  haze  were  so  thick,  that  objects  on 
shore  were  scarcely  discernible,  and  the  wind 
blowing  tremendously,  our  situation  awakened 
some  serious  reflections.  For,  although  we  were 
within  a  few  hours  sail  of  our  destined  port,  yet 
the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  approach  of 
night,  made  us  apprehensive  of  danger,  both 
from  the  coast  and  the  numerous  vessels  in  the 
channel.  We  were  obliged  to  lie  on  and  off  du- 
ring the  night,  as  no  pilot  had  hailed  us,  and  we 
could  not  proceed  without  one.  Our  captain  in- 
tends to  keep  the  light  houses  of  Holyhead  and 
the  Skerries  in  view ;  and  as  the  nights  are 
short,  and  our  ship  made  very  snug,  with  closely 
reefed  top-sails  and  jib  only,  we  hope  to  ride 
safely.  How  changeable  are  all  human  things  ! 
Yesterday  the  weather  was  remarkably  pleasant ; 
now  how  altered  !  We  have,  however,  no  alter- 
native, but  to  await  the  issue  of  the  night,  not 
knowing  what  the  morrow  may  produce.  I  felt 
comfortable  in  mind,  resigned  to  the  will  of  Is- 
rael's Shepherd — believing  I  cannot  cast  my 
care  any  where,  but  upon  him,  and  find  the  same 
comfort  and  serenity  as  I  now  enjoy. 

10th.  A  fine  morning — the  wind  fell  about 
midnight  and  veered  round  to  the  westward,  and 
about  seven  o'clock  we  took  a  pilot  on  board,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  hove  to,  to  wait  for  the  tide,  in 
company  with  a  number  of  other  ships,  among 
whom  was  the  Hannibal,  which  left  New  York 
three  days  after  we  did.  We  lay  in  sight  of  the 
mountains  of  North  Wales,  which  somewhat  re- 
semble the  Catskill  Mountains,  in  New  York 
State.  Whilst  sitting  alone  in  the  cabin,  I  feel 
my  mind  reverently  bowed  before  Jehovah,  the 
Shepherd  of  Israel ;  the  sweet  influences  of 
whose  love,  enabled  me  rcnewedly  to  dedicate 
my  all  to  his  blessed  service,  with  desires,  that  I 
may  be  wholly  devoted  to  his  will  in  this  reli- 
gious embassy,  without  murmuring  at  anything 
I  may  suffer,  either  in  body  or  mind,  for  the  pre- 
cious causes'  sake.  My  heart  was  filled  with 
praises  to  Him  whose  mercies  endure  forever — 
may  all  the  house  of  Israel  bless  his  great  name. 
In  the  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock,  we  came 
abreast  of  Liverpool,  but  did  not  land  until  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Owing  to  an  omis- 
sion in  our  bill  of  health  not  being  signed  by  the 
British  consul  at  New  York,  we  expected  to  be 
obliged  to  rule  quarantine,  but  were  agreeably 
released  from  our  apprehensions,  and  William 
Spragne,  a  Friend  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
captain,  coining  on  board  in  a  boat,  he  took  me 
home  with  bin.    My  arrival  was  unexpected,  ' 


Friends  not  having  heard  of  my  prospect  of  vis- 
iting the  nation,  until  I  landed ;  but  I  met  a 
welcome  reception,  and  was  comforted  in  being 
once  more  in  the  company  of  Friends. 

On  first-day,  the  22d,  was  at  the  forenoon 
meeting  at  Liverpool,  and  dear  Susannah  Home, 
who  was  then  ready  to  embark  on  a  religious  vi- 
sit to  Friends  in  America,  having  a  prospect  of 
a  religious  meeting  for  the  benefit  of  the  servants 
in  Friends'  families,  and  my  mind  being  under 
a  similar  engagement,  the  afternoon  meeting  was 
put  off  until  six  o'clock,  and  Friends  requested 
to  set  their  domestics  at  liberty  to  attend,  with 
which  they  cheerfully  complied ;  many  staying 
at  home,  where  it  was  necessary,  to  let  them  at- 
tend. The  meeting  was  large  and  solid,  and 
many  minds  were  bowed  under  a  sense  of  the 
renewed  favor  of  our  heavenly  Father. 

Fifth-day,  2d.  Was  at  West  Houghton,  and 
had  a  precious  meeting  with  a  few  poor  Friends, 
a  considerable  part  of  whom  were  not  members, 
but  were  drawn  to  meet  together  from  an  inward 
conviction  of  the  propriety  of  the  engagement. 
It  was  a  reviving  opportunity,  in  which  our  spL 
rits  were  dipped  into  near  sympathy  one  with 
another,  with  much  tenderness.  May  the  Shep- 
herd of  Israel  preserve  them  in  meekness,  that 
through  the  light  of  their  example,  others  may 
be  drawn  into  the  same  serious  concern.  Too 
many  of  their  neighbors  spend  a  part  of  their 
small  earnings  foolishly,  in  idle  pastimes  and  for 
strong  drink.  I  believe  these  Friends  are  called 
to  be  examples  of  sobriety  and  godliness,  and 
may  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  neighborhood,  if 
they  retain  their  integrity.  We  dined  at  one 
of  their  cottages,  in  preference  to  going  where 
wc  might  have  been  more  sumptuously  enter-  [ 
tained,  and  were  well  satisfied  in  doing  so. 

On  the  11th,  we  had  a  meeting  in  the  court- 
house at  Stafford,  which  was  well  attended  and  j 
satisfactory.  The  mayor  of  the  town  sent  an  of- 
ficer  to  keep  order  at  the  door,  and  showed  other  ! 
marks  of  his  esteem  for  Friends  and  good  will  j 
to  promote  the  meeting.  Very  different  was  the 
reception  we  met  with,  from  that  which  our  wor- 
thy ancients  experienced  in  their  day,  at  this 
place,  where  they  were  sorely  persecuted  ;  there- 
membrance  of  which  humbled  my  mind,  and 
produced  thankfulness  to  Him,  whose  power  had 
opened  the  way  for  his  people  to  worship  him  un- 
molested by  man.  From  this  place  we  rode  to 
Colebrookdale,  the  residence  of  that  truly  devo- 
ted and  humble  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  Debo- 
rah Darby,  who  deceased  a  few  months  past,  and 
has  left  a  sweet  memorial  behind  her,  surpassed 
by  few.  As  I  sat  in  the  meeting  here,  I  sensi- 
bly felt  the  loss  which  the  church  has  sustained 
by  her  removal,  having  known  her  in  America, 
and  shed  tears  of  endearing  sympathy  for  her 
in  the  sufferings  she  underwent,  and  which  were 
inseparable  from  travelling  in  a  wilderness  land. 
But  she  b  >rc  them  all  cheerfully,  setting  an  ex- 
ample of  djvotedness,  not  common  among  those 
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in  affluent  circumstances ;  and  though  wanting 
for  nothing  which  the  riches  of  this  world 
could  command,  she  freely  surrendered  all  her 
domestic  comforts,  and  gave  up  to  spend  and  be 
spent  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  both  in  her  own  coun- 
try and  in  foreign  lands.  Her  great  exertions 
in  travelling,  as  well  as  in  the  exercise  of  her 
gift,  were  believed  to  be  a  means  of  shortening 
her  days,  as  she  herself  expressed  ;  but  the  pre- 
cious evidence  of  Divine  approbation  was  her 
support.  May  we  who  survive  her  press  after 
the  same  experience,  and  submissively  acquiesce 
in  our  bereavement,  under  the  consoling  evi- 
dence, that  our  dear  sister  is  enjoying  the  reward 
of  a  well-spent  life.  Many  servants  and  hand- 
maidens have  done  valiantly,  and  dear  Deborah 
was  not  behind  many  of  them.  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  Israel's  God.  who  has  taken  her  to  him- 
self. 

At  Leominster  had  a  very  large  crowded  meet- 
ing in  the  evening,  not  more  than  half  the  peo- 
ple being  able  to  get  into  the  house.  A  clergy- 
man sat  in  the  gallery  with  us,  who,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  had  a  few  days  before  taken  for 
his  text  the  same  passage  of  Scripture  which  I 
felt  engaged  to  hold  up  to  the  view  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  quiet  in- 
ward waiting,  in  order  to  experience  a  prepara- 
tion of  heart  from  the  Lord,  to  worship  him 
aright ;  and  that  this  was  equally  as  necessary 
for  the  minister  as  for  the  hearer.  I  also  showed, 
that  all  external  performances  entered  upon  in 
the  will  and  wisdom  of  man,  and  without  this 
preparation,  were  no  more  acceptable  in  the  Di- 
vine sight,  than  the  performances  of  the  Jews, 
which  the  Lord  rejected.  The  aforesaid  clergy- 
man had  asserted  in  his  discourse,  that  the 
charge  to  the  disciples  to  "  tarry  at  Jerusalem 
until  they  were  endued  with  power  from  on  high  " 
was  not  to  be  considered  as  applicable  to  any 
but  the  apostles,  and  that  in  our  day,  no  such 
thing  was  to  be  looked  for.  As  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  were  opened  to  my  mind  with  great 
clearness,  I  had  to  assert  a  contrary  opinion,  as 
indeed,  I  had  abundant  cause  to  do  from  my  own 
experience ;  for  I  often  find,  that  as  my  mind  is 
reverently  bowed  under  the  baptizing  influence 
of  Divine  power,  doctrines  are  opened  to  me  with 
a  degree  of  clearness  that  I  had  never  before 
witnessed,  under  a  consideration  of  which  I  have 
often  been  much  humbled.  Thus  it  was  this  eve- 
ning words  flowed  like  oil,  and  the  power  of  Truth 
produced  a  great  stillness  and  solemnity,  both  in 
the  house  and  among  those  who  stood  around  it, 
so  that  the  priest's  hearers,  many  of  whom  were 
present,  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  for 
themselves,  that  the  promise  of  Christ  is  ful 
filled  to  us  in  this  day,  "  Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I 
in  the  midst  of  them."  I  was  glad  I  had  not 
heard  of  his  reviling  Friends  in  his  sermon,  as  I 
afterwards  learned  he  did ;  and  also,  that  I  did 


not  know  who  he  was — though  had  I  known,  my 
testimony  would  have  been  the  same. 

[To  be  continued  J 


MEMOIR  OF  ALEXANDER  JAFFRAY- 
(Continued  from  page  710.) 

In  respect  to  this  conviction,  it  is  instructive 
to  ponder  on  his  simple  testimony  to  the  source 
of  that  light  which,  in  his  case  and  that  of  other 
faithful  men,  will  be  found  to  shine  more  and 
more,  until  they  come  to  witness  the  glory  of  the 
perfect  day. 

He  says,  "  I  think  I  have  matter  to  acknow- 
ledge the  goodness  of  God  unto  me,  who  so 
timely  and  sweetly  began  to  give  me  light  in 
these  things,  though  accompanied  with  much 
deadness  and  unanswerable  walking  on  my  part." 

In  the  growth  of  this  light  he  was  brought 
into  many  painful  conferences  and  differences 
with  those  pious  and  zealous  men  with  whom  he 
had  before  so  diligently  co-operated ;  but  his 
path  henceforth  was  to  be  a  widely  different  one 
from  theirs.  His  searchings  of  heart  in  the  light 
of  truth  brought  him  to  what  he  was  satisfied 
was  the  cause  of  their  error.  "  These  good  men, 
deeming  that  they  had  attained  to  the  full  per- 
fection of  what  was  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  about 
the  government  of  God's  house,  because  they  were 
as  far  on  as  Geneva,  yea,  in  some  things  beyond 
her,  and  so  very  far  beyond  England,  who  was 
still  kept  under  that  anti-christian  form  of  pre- 
lacy, concluded  there  was  no  better  way  for  them 
to  keep  what  they  had  attained  from  being  again 
brought  back  to  Popery,  (or  at  least  to  prelacy, 
which  they  so  much  and  justly  abhorred,)  than 
by  a  solemn  vow  and  covenant,  to  engage  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  for  ever  to  maintain 
that  which  they  had  now  attained,  conceiving  it 
to  be  the  only  way  of  Jesus  Christ." 

From  the  stand-point  to  which  he  had  now  at- 
tained, he  could  examine  more  clearly  into  the 
cause  which  had  separated  many  pious  and  zeal- 
ous men  who  had  united  in  opposition  to  papacy 
and  prelacy,  and  so  far  divided  them  that  they 
were  ready  in  bitterness  to  pursue  and  persecute 
one  another,  and  concludes  it  to  be  "  our  inte- 
rest that  breeds  this  heat,  who  shall  have  most 
hand  in  ruling  the  rest;  if  it  shall  be  deeply 
searched  for,  see  if  this  be  not  found  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  contests  among  the  godly  party 
at  this  day,  Presbyterians,  Independents  and 
Anabaptists/' 

Looking  hopefully  forward  to  a  more  perfect 
light  he  says :  "  That  during  this  time  of  our 
darkness,  he  shall  be  found  to  have  most  of  the 
mind  of  God  made  known  to  him  as  to  these 
things,  that  walks  soberly,  and  in  his  judgment 
is  least  engaged  to  any  of  these  forms,  so  as  to 
account  it  the  only  way  of  Christ.  For  this  is 
worth  the  observing — that  however  sure  the 
authors  and  maintainers  of  these  forms  have  be- 
come, so  to  idolize  and  cry  them  up,  as  to  con- 
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elude  tli em  to  be  the  only  way  to  Christ,  and  so  [ 
to  have  them  imposed  upon  the  consciences  of 
their  brethren  ;  then  hath  the  Lord  visibly  ap- 
peared against  them,  and  their  way,  and  over- 
turned it  to  the  sight  of  all  men." 

In  the  year  1653  he  was  summoned  with  the 
Lairds  Brodie,  Hopetoun  and  Swintounc  to  act 
as  the  representatives  of  Scotland  in  the1  Parlia- 
ment called  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  As  to  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  these  men  to  accept  the 
office  tendered  them,  we  can  judge  somewhat  by 
their  expressions.  A.  Jaffray  says,  "  it  was  on 
the  hearts  of  some  to  have  done  good  for  pro- 
moting the  kingdom  of  Christ."  Alexander 
Brodie  remarks,  "  I  am  not  the  man  which  others 
vainly  imagine  me  to  be ;  nay,  nor  indeed  come 
I  up  to  my  profession.  If  the  Lord  would  up- 
hold my  soul  I  would  rather  choose  to  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  men  than  to  fall  into  the  tempta- 
tion and  snare  of  public  employments." 

Lingard  and  Godwin  speak  favorably  of  this 
Parliament ;  the  latter  says  :  "  There  was  much 
of  public  virtue  in  this  assembly  ;  they  possessed 
no  common  portion  of  that  wisdom  and  penetra- 
tion into  the  spirit  and  consequences  of  social 
institutions  which  might  seem  to  qualify  them  to 
secure  essential  benefits  to  that  age  and  to  ages 
which  should  succeed." 

Among  other  reformatory  measures  of  useful 
tendency,  they  proposed  that  tithes  should  be 
done  away.  Committees  were  appointed  "  for 
the  advancement  of  the  poor,"  "  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,"  and  "  for  removing  all  laws 
and  ordinances  which  are  hindrances  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel."  Jaffray's  name  appears  on 
the  committee  in  relation  to  tithes. 

When  this  parliament  was  so  summarily  and 
violently  dissolved  by  Cromwell,  A.  Jaffray  was 
one  of  the  30  who  remained,  and  refused  to 
leave  until  obliged  to  do  so  by  an  armed  force. 
This,  it  appears,  did  not  lessen  him  in  Crom- 
well's estimation,  for  wc  find  that  soon  after  he 
offered  him  the  station  of  a  judge  for  Scotland, 
which  he  refused,  not  deeming  himself  capable 
for  the  discharge  of  that  duty. 

The  continual  reference  to  the  mercies  and 
kin  1  providences  of  God  toward  him,  is  a  pecu- 
liarly instructive  feature  of  the  diary  of  A.  Jaf- 
fray. In  remembrance  of  these  he  says,  "I 
have  sometimes  been  thinking  of  the  engaging 
of  my  heart  anew  agaiu  unto  Him,  but  find  this 
of  more  concernment  rightly  to  be  performed 
than  I  had  at  any  former  time  thought  of."  I 
was  eminently  called  upon,  before  any  nearer 
-  and  communication  with  God  could  be  at- 
tained,  to  remember  former  mercies,  and  be 
thankful  for  them ;  more  especially  to  call  to 
mind  former  guiltiness — the  sins  of  my  youth — 
en  many  and  great;  though  they 
be  blotted  out  and  freely  forgiven  me,  yet  ought 
they  to  be  (and  the  more  for  this)  always  before 
me.  l'salms  li.  3.  By  frequent  remembrance  of 
these  1  round  the  goodness  of  God  heightened  in 
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my  view,  which  has  pardoned  and  overcome  so 
much,  and  therefore  an  engagement  to  love  him 
much,  as  it  is  said  in  Luke  vii.  47,  of  this  good 
woman.  It  also  served  to  humble  my  heart 
greatly  when  I  perceived,  not  only  how  vile  I 
have  been,  but  still  am;  these  sins,  as  to  the 
root  of  them,  being  still  in  me,  and  in  no  wise 
to  be  subdued  but  by  going  on  in  a  daily  course 
for  mortifying  them,  even  by  near  and  close 
walking  with  God,  in  watching  against  the  first 
motions  and  risings  of  sin  in  the  heart.  This 
consideration  put  me  sometimes  upon  the  desire 
to  be  preparing  patiently  to  bear  what  cross  or 
affliction  the  Lord  should  think  fit  to  exercise 
me  with  ;  seeing  that  as  a  kind  father  he  chas- 
tiseth  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  re- 
ceiveth."  "A  lesson  which  ordinarily  the  Lord 
useth  to  teach  his  children,  by  exercising  them 
with  the  cross,  is,  that  thereby  they  may  be  learn- 
ing more  soberly  to  think  of,  and  less  to  engage 
their  hearts  unto,  the  things  of  the  present 
world  ;  so  commonly,  it  falls  out,  that  every  rose 
we  taste  of  here  has  a  thorn  or  sting  under  the 
leaf  of  it,  and  therefore  if,  in  every  comfort  of 
this  kind  that  thou  enjoyest  here,  there  be  some 
mixture  of  bitterness,  some  water  amongst  thy 
wine  ;  mistake  not,  but  look  on  it  as  proceeding 
from  the  wisdom  and  love  of  God  to  thee, 
thereby  not  only  to  let  thee  see  by  speculation, 
but  find  from  experience  how  vain  and  empty 
the  things  of  a  present  world  are." 

"Again,  the  exercise  of  the  cross  serves  much 
for  the  increase  and  exercise  of  grace,  'no  chas- 
tisement for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous 
but  grievous  ;  afterward  it  brings  forth  the  peace- 
able fruit  of  righteousness  to  them  that  are  ex- 
ercised thereby.'  Observe  the  word  exercised  ; 
the  cross  affords  fruit  to  none  but  to  them  that 
are  exercised  thereby,  that  is,  whose  daily  exer- 
cise it  is  to  be  under  the  cross.  They  that  make 
the  patient  bearing  of  the  cross  their  daily  exer- 
cise, shall  doubtless  find  grace  much  exercised 
and  growing  thereby." 

"But  one  might  ask  me  what  I  mean  by  the 
cross  ?  as  sometimes  my  own  heart  did.  And 
indeed,  it  seemed  to  me  I  was  under  none,  having 
abundance  of  all  earthly  comforts.  But  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  a  believer  may  be  much  exer- 
cised, though  he  be  under  no  such  dispensation, 
as  to  the  world's  eye,  may  appear  a  cross  ;  yet 
may  he  be  in  Christ's  account  taking  up  his 
cross  daily,  when  he  is  preparing  for  it.  So  it 
is  well  said  to  this  purport — That  a  Christian  is 
always  a  martyr  in  action  or  in  affection,  that  is 
either  actually  under  the  cross  or  preparing  his 
affections  so  to  frame  with  the  cross,  that  he  may 
contentedly  undergo  it  when  it  comes. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Small  causes  are  sufficient  to  make  a  man 
uneasy  when  great  ones  are  not  in  the  way;  for' 
want  of  a  block,  he  will  stumble  at  a  straw. 

Swift. 
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The  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in 
London,  by  adjournments,  from  the  21th  of 
the  Fifth  month  to  the  1st  of  the  Sixth  Month, 
inclusive,  1854 : 

To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends  in 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

Dear  Friends — Through  the  tender  mercy 
of  our  Heavenly  Father,  our  faith  has  at  this 
time  been  renewed  in  the  all-suffi\:ioncy  of  his 
grace  in  Christ  our  Saviour.  How  great  is  his 
faithfulness  to  his  children  and  people  of  every 
name,  the  world  over!  "Truly  God  is  good  to 
Israel,  even  to  such  as  are  of  a  clean  heart." 

It  is  only  they  who  are  washed,  who  are 
sanctified,  who  are  justified,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  G-od,  who 
can  enjoy  the  unspeakable  privilege  of  member- 
ship in  this  spiritual  Israel.  No  rite,  no  out- 
ward membership  in  any  church,  can  suffice  to 
make  us  children  of  Abraham.  There  must  be 
the  circumcision  of  the  heart,  the  putting  off  of 
the  old  man  which  is  corrupt,  according  to  the 
deceitful  lusts,  and  the  putting  on  of  the  new 
man  which,  after  God,  is  created  in  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness.  The  calling  of  the 
Christian,  beloved  Friends,  is  emphatically  a 
■''heavenly  calling."  " Therefore,"  says  the 
Apostle,  "the  world  knoweth  us  not,  because  it 
knew  him  not."  If  we  are  conscious  that  the 
world  loveth  us,  and  that  we  love  the  world,  how 
much  reason  is  there  to  fear  that  we  have  not 
yet  experienced  that  great  and  all  important 
change,  whereby  they  who  were  "by  nature  the 
children  of  wrath,"  are  brought  nigh  through 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  made  partakers  of  the 
adoption.  They  who  are  thus  adopted  into  the 
Lord's  family,  who  are  sealed  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise,  and  made  heirs  of  God,  and 
joint  heirs  with  Christ,  have  their  desires,  their 
hopes  and  their  affections  set  upon  heavenly 
things,  and  are  no  longer  conformed  to  this 
world.  Strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth,  their 
citizenship  is  in  heaven.  Whilst  enjoying  with 
a  purer  relish  his  outward  gifts,  they  are  taught 
of  God  to  keep  within  the  limitations  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  in  their  use  even  of  these  things, 
and  are  constrained  by  the  dictates  of  their  re- 
newed nature  to  renounce  the  vanities,  and  the 
pleasures  of  a  world  lying  in  wickedness.  But 
the  energies  and  the  substance  which  are 
withheld  from  these  pursuits  will  not  be  spent 
upon  themselves.  Other  and  far  worthier 
objects  will  open  before  them,  affording  abun- 
dant scope  for  the  right  exercise  of  every  talent 
with  which  they  have  been  entrusted. 

Beloved  younger  Friends,  you  whose  hearts 
the  Lord  hath  touched,  and  who  are  almost  per- 
suaded to  be  his  diciples,  Oh  that  you  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  make  the  full  surrender  of  all 
that  you  have,  and  of  all  that  you  are,  to  the 
service  of  Him  who  hath  loved  you.  It  is  not 
for  the  servant  to  choose  his  work ;  and  we  would 
be  far  from  inducing  any  to  do  that  which  is  not 


required  at  their  hands  :  the  work  of  the  Lord 
must  ever  be  deeply  humbling  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it ;  and  He  alone  can  prepare  them 
for  it,  through  a  course  of  self-denial  and  disci- 
pline in  the  school  of  Christ.  But  our  faith  is 
strong  that  if  the  young  men  amongst  us  were 
true  in  their  allegiance  to  their  Lord,  and  fiith- 
ful  to  the  guidance  of  that  Spirit  who  divideth  to 
every  man  severally  as  He  will,  they  would  all 
find  some  place  of  usefulness  allotted  to  them  in 
the  Lord's  household,  and  not  a  few  amongst 
them  would,  as  in  primitive  times,  be  qualified, 
according  to  their  respective  gifts,  to  call  sinners 
to  repentance,  to  proclaim  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ,  and  to  edify  the  body  in  love. 
And  though  partakers  of  the  afflictions  of  the 
Gospel,  they  would  at  times  be  permitted  hum- 
bly to  rejoice,  that  they  have  a  portion  of  Christ 
better  than  all  earthly  riches  or  honor. 

Our  hearts  are  also  drawn  forth  in  tender  soli- 
citude for  those  who  have  reached  the  meridian 
of  life,  and  who,  though  at  times  sensible  of  love 
to  their  Lord,  may  be  conscious  that  they  have 
not  given  themselves  up  to  his  service.  Upon 
some  of  you  the  sun  is  ready  to  decline,  and  you 
have  not  yet  begun,  in  good  earnest,  to  labor  in 
his  harvest  field.  The  present  hour  only  is 
yours ;  the  night  cometh,  wherein  no  man  can 
work.  May  you  delay  no  longer  to  give  your- 
selves wholly  unto  Him.  Be  faithful,  be  dili- 
gent; that  you  also  may  have  your  part  in  His 
blessed  work,  and,  through  his  unmerited  mercy, 
receive  every  man  "  the  heavenly  penny  from  the 
Lord  of  life." 

And  for  you,  dear  Friends,  who  are  parents, 
whether  in  earlier  or  maturer  years,  strong  are 
our  desires  that  you  may  be  fully  alive  not  only 
to  the  privileges,  but  also  to  the  sacred  respon- 
sibilities of  your  station.  Whilst  training  your 
beloved  offspring  in  right  habits,  and  providing 
for  their  instruction  in  things  civil  and  useful 
in  the  creation,"  may  you  ever  keep  in  remem- 
brance, that  upon  you,  primarily,  devolves  the 
solemn  duty  of  educating  them  for  eternity. 
May  you,  even  from  their  very  tender  years, 
seek  to  be  enabled  to  bring  them  unto  Jesus, 
that  He  may  bless  them  ;  and  .may  you,  in  the 
ability  which  He  giveth,  train  them  up  not  only 
in  the  nurture,  but  also  in  the  admonition  of  the 
Lord.  There  is  an  authority  given  you  to  be 
exercised  for  the  good  of  your  children,  which  it 
would  be  treachery  to  their  best  interests  to  sur- 
render. It  is  an  authority  confided  to  you,  as 
their  appointed  guardians  on  behalf  of  the  Lord, 
for  their  discipline  and  protection ;  and  whilst 
it  is  exercised  in  love,  it  will  be  so  far  from 
diminishing,  that  it  will  tend  to  promote  their 
love  for  you,  as  well  as  their  honor — that  filial 
honor  to  which,  under  the  Gospel,  as  under  the 
Law,  a  promise  is  annexed. 

In  entering  at  this  time  into  the  state  of  our 
Society,  with  a  lively  concern  for  its  religious 
welfare,  we  have  been  impressed  with  a  deep 
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sense  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  great  duty 
of  prayer.  Far  indeed  be  it  from  us  to  desire 
that  any  of  our  members  should  approach  the 
Lord  with  the  tongue  and  with  the  lip,  whilst 
the  heart  is  far  from  Him ;  but  under  the  solemn 
conviction  that  whatever  be  our  circumstances  in 
life  or  our  position  in  the  church,  prayer  is,  in 
the  Divine  appointment,  essential  to  our  spiritual 
health,  we  would  earnestly  press  upon  all  to  seek 
for  opportunities  in  the  course  of  each  day  for 
private  retirement  and  waiting  upon  the  Lord  ; 
and  tenderly  to  cherish  those  precious,  but  often 
gentle  and  easily  resisted  motions  of  the  Lord's 
Spirit,  which  would  contrite  and  humble  our 
hearts,  and  draw  them  forth  in  fervent  petitions 
for  that  spiritual  food  which  can  alone  supply 
our  daily,  our  continual  need.  May  none 
amongst  us  be  living  in  a  state  of  unconcern, 
insensible  to  the  righteous  judgment  of  God 
upon  all  that  is  unholy ;  their  sins,  unrepented 
of  and  unforgiven,  still  resting  on  their  souls  : 
rather  let  them  be  encouraged  to  come  in  deep 
humiliation  to  the  mercy-seat,  there  to  plead  for 
pardon  and  plenteous  redemption,  in  the  all- 
availing  name  of  our  crucified  Redeemer.  And 
how  precious  for  us  all  is  the  assurance  "that  we 
have  a  great  High  Priest,  that  has  passed  into 
the  heavens,  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God  one  who  is 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities  ;  and 
in  whose  holy  name  we  are  invited  to  "  come 
boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may 
obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of 
need."  But  when  we  have  asked  for  this  grace, 
Oh  !  that  we  maybe  truly  willing,  in  all  humili- 
ty, to  wait  for  it,  and  to  accept  those  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Lord's  light,  love  and  power  to  our 
souls,  whereby  He  would,  in  the  riches  of  his 
wisdom,  graciously  fulfil  our  petitions,  and  ena- 
ble us  to  follow  Him  faithfully  in  that  path  of 
self-denial  and  practical  godliness  which  He 
would  open  before  us. 

Amongst  those  gratifications  of  sense  from 
which  the  members  of  our  religious  Society,  by 
common  consent,  growing  out  of  what  we  believe 
to  be  a  root  of  Christian  principle,  have,  with 
much  unanimity,  felt  themselves  restrained,  are 
the  study  and  practice  of  music.  That  which  is 
of  the  character  ordinarily  designated  as  sacred 
music  not  unfrequently  stimulates  expressions 
and  feelings  which  arc  far  from  being  the  genu- 
ine breathings  of  a  renewed  heart,  and  tends  to 
delude  the  mind  by  producing  an  excitement 
often  unhappily  mistaken  for  devotion,  and  to 
withdraw  the  soul  from  that  quiet,  humble  and 
retired  frame,  in  which  prayer  and  praise  may  be 
truly  offered  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  under- 
standing also.  And  as  to  those  musical  exhibi- 
tions in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  combine 
religion  with  a  certain  amount  of  amusement,  it 
is  hard  to  understand  how  a  truly  Christian  mind 
can  allow  itself  to  sanction  the  profanation  of  the 
sacred  name  by  the  attendance  of  such  perform- 
ances ;  where  the  most  awful  events  recorded  in  1 
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Holy  Scripture  are  made  the  subject  of  professed 
entertainment  to  an  indiscriminate  assembly, 
many  of  whom  make  no  pretensions  to  religion. 
That  music,  on  the  other  hand,  which  does  not 
in  any  degree  partake  of  the  character  usually 
designated  as  sacred  has,  we  fear,  in  innumerable 
instances,  allured  the  feet  of  the  young,  to  the 
lightness,  the  gaiety,  and  even  the  dissipation  of 
the  world,  and  thus  proved  among  the  many 
snares  against  which  we  are  enjoined  fervently 
to  pray,  "Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  The 
Christian  cannot  surely  devote  hours  and  days  to 
pursuits  of  this  description,  without  being  in 
danger  of  unfaithfulness  in  his  stewardship  of 
that  time  which  he  is  called  upon  to  "  redeem 
and  of  impairing  that  tenderness  of  conscience, 
and  that  filial  fear  of  offending  God,  which  are 
among  the  most  precious  evidences  of  the  work 
of  grace  in  the  heart. 

We  have  received,  in  usual  course,  an  Epistle 
from  our  Friends  in  Ireland,  and  one  from  each 
of  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  North  America.  It 
is  very  satisfactory  to  us  to  be  thus  reminded  of 
the  love  and  interest  of  our  distant  brethren  j 
and  warm  are  our  desires  that  the  members  of  our 
Society,  everywhere,  being  builded  together  by 
the  One  Spirit  upon  the  One  Foundation,  Christ 
Jesus,  may  be  more  and  more  closely  united  in 
Him. 

Reports  have  been  furnished  to  this  Meeting 
from  the  several  Meetings  of  Friends  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  of  the  distraints  upon  our 
members  in  support  of  our  ancient  Christian 
testimony  against  all  ecclesiastical  demands. 
"We  have  directed  a  digested  statement  of  the 
particulars  of  these  distraints  to  be  printed  and 
circulated  for  the  information  of  our  members 
and  others.  This  testimony  to  the  freedom  and 
spirituality  of  Gospel  ministry,  and  against  the 
usurpations  of  human  power  aud  wisdom  in  the 
things  of  God,  is  still  dear  to  us,  as  to  our  fore- 
fathers in  the  Truth.  We  desire  affectionately 
to  encourasre  all  our  members  to  its  continued 
faithful  support,  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom ; 
and  we  would  tenderly  entreat  them  to  be  upon 
their  watch  against  that  spirit  which  would  lead 
any  of  them  away  from  its  full  and  c6nsistent 
maintenance. 

Our  minds  have  been,  at  this  time,  deeply 
affected  by  the  awful  consideration  that,  after  the 
Inpse  of  so  many  years  of  comparative  tranquillity 
the  nations  of  Europe  arc  again  plunging  into 
the  horrors  of  war.  Our  attention  has  been 
called  to  numerous  passages  of  sound  Christian 
doctrine  and  excellent  practical  counsel,  on  this 
subject,  contained  in  our  printed  "Kules  of 
Discipline  and  Advices,"  as  well  as  to  the  "  Tes- 
timony against  all  Wars  and  Fightings,"  issued 
by  this  Meeting  a  few  years  ago ;  and  we  com- 
mend them  to  the  serious  perusal  of  our  members. 
Whilst  not  insensible  of  the  solemn  responsibility 
of  the  profession  which  we  are  making  herein 
before  men,  we  feel  bound  explicitly  to  avow  our 
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continued  unshaken  persuasion  that  all  war  is 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  plain  precepts  of 
our  Divine  Lord  and  Lawgiver,  and  with  the 
whole  spirit  and  tenor  of  his  Gospel ;  and  that 
no  plea  of  necessity  or  of  policy,  however  urgent 
or  peculiar,  can  avail  to  release  cither  individu- 
als or  nations  from  the  paramount  allegiance 
which  they  owe  unto  him  who  hath  said,  "Love 
your  enemies."  To  carry  out  such  a  profession 
consistently  is  indeed  a  high  attainment,  but  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  Christian.  May  this 
testimony  never  be  advocated  by  us  in  the  spirit 
of  political  zeal,  or  of  mere  worldly  expediency. 
Let  us  honestly  examine  our  own  hearts,  whether 
we  are  ourselves,  so  brought  under  the  holy  gov- 
ernment of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  as  to  be  willing 
to  suffer  wrong  and  take  it  patiently,  and  even, 
if  required,  to  sacrifice  our  all  for  the  sake  of 
Him  and  of  his  precious  cause.  In  this  frame 
of  mind  we  shall  be  kept  in  watchfulness  and 
humility,  and  be  best  preserved  from  any  parti- 
cipation in  that  excitement,  and  that  tendency  to 
exasperation  against  those  who  may  be  called 
our  enemies,  which  are  among  the  many  fruits 
of  bitterness  fostered  by  war.  Love  to  all  man- 
kind, that  love  which  would  do  them  good,  and 
in  nowise  injure  them,  is  one  of  the  blessed  fruits 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  allowed  to  exercise  its 
rightful  dominion  in  the  heart. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  we  would  in- 
treat  our  friends  everywhere  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  entering  into  any  engagements  in 
business,  which  would  be  likely  to  involve  them  in 
transactions  connected  more  or  less  directly  with 
the  maintenance  of  war  or  of  a  military  estab- 
lishment. We  would  also  offer  a  word  of  caution 
(though  we  trust  there  are  but  few  for  whom  it 
is  needful)  that  none  of  you,  whilst  professing 
the  principles  of  peace,  allow  yourselves  to  be 
present  on  any  of  those  occasions  of  military  or 
naval  display,  which  are  calculated  to  kindle  a 
martial  spirit  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this 
favoured  land.  And  greatly  do  we  desire  that, 
through  the  help  of  the  Lord,  our  Society  may 
be  enabled  steadily  and  faithfully  to  maintain 
this  precious  testimony  with  clean  hands,  and 
with  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God  and 
toward  men. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  we  would  express  our 
reverent  thankfulness  for  the  help  and  comfort 
afforded  us  throughout  this  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
our  renewed  sense  of  the  blessedness  of  true 
Gospel  fellowship.  If  we  are  members  of  Christ, 
we  are  also  members  one  of  another.  Let  us 
therefore  seek  to  be  so  kept  in  watchfulness  and 
humility,  that  nothing  may  interrupt  this  living 
membership  in  the  living  body,  or  impair  the 
outward  bond  of  harmony  and  Christian  order 
amongst  us.  Let  us  be  subject  one  to  another, 
and  each  to  the  body  in  love.  Thus  vigilant, 
humble  and  dependent,  rooted  and  built  up  in 
Chiist,  and  growing  up  into  Him  in  all  things 
who  is  the  Head,  our  joy  and  peace  would 


abound ;  and  walking  in  the  light  as  God  is  in 
the  light,  we  should  be  more  and  more  knit  to- 
gether in  the  heartfelt  experience  of  that  unut- 
terably precious  word,  "The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin." 

Signed,  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting,  by 
Joseph  Thorp, 
Cleric  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 


INTEMPERANCE  AND  CHOLERA. 

The  "Liverpool  Times"  reports  'four  fatal  cases 
of  cholera  at  floylake,  the  victims  being  all  noto- 
rious for  their  dissipated  and  dirty  habits.'  'Some 
official  gentlemen  from  Liverpool  have  visited 
Hoylake  to  inquire  into  the  probable  causes  of 
the  disease.'  Are  not  the  causes  patent  to  all  ? 
The  public-house,  the  beer-shop,  and  the  spirit- 
vault  planted  at  the  corner  and  in  the  middle  of 
every  street;  what  wonder  that  the  people  are 
encouraged  and  seduced  into  habits  of  drink- 
ing; dissipation  is  the  fruit  of  drinking,  and 
drunkenness  leads  to  poverty,  filth,  wretched- 
ness, and  disease.  Why,  then,  should  society 
countenance,  and  the  Legislature  expressly 
sanction  a  traffic  in  strong  drinks,  whose  constant 
and  inevitable  tendency  it  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
to  create  and  foster  such  fearful  and  fatal  evils  ? 
— Bristol  Temp.  Herald. 

In  the  5th  volume  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet, 
published  in  this  city  in  1840,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  the  connection  between  in- 
temperance and  cholera. 

Another  evil  arising  from  intemperance,  and 
indeed,  from  moderate  drinking  of  alcoholic  li- 
quors, is  its  aptitude  to  render  diseases  of  any 
kind  unmanageable — this  is  more  particularly  the 
case  with  malignant  ones.  It  is  a  fact  attested 
by  the  experience  of  every  practical  physician, 
that  when  disease  fixes  upon  a  frame  which  has 
been  indurated  by  strong  drink,  medicines  do  not 
act  with  the  efficiency  they  do  upon  others. 
Hence  persons  addicted  to  the  use  of  strong 
drink,  are  frequently  brought  to  the  grave,  by 
diseases  which  would  produce  but  little  incon- 
venience to  one  of  abstemious  habits. 

In  the  year  1832,  the  cholera  prevailed  in 
several  parts  of  our  country.  In  the  city  of  Al- 
bany, with  a  population  of  about  25,000,  there 
were  336  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  died  of 
that  disease.  But  it  was  remarked  that  out  of 
five  thousand  members  of  temperance  societies, 
only  two  died.  So  that  the  disease  carried  off 
but  one  in  2,500  of  the  total  abstinence  men,  or 
at  least  of  those  who  were  members  of  tem- 
perance societies,  and  about  one  in  sixty  of  the 
rest. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  out  of  six  hundred 
taken  to  the  Park  Hospital,  not  more  than  about 
one  in  five  professed  to  be  even  temperate  drink- 
ers. The  number  who  died  of  that  disease,  and 
who  for  the  last  two  years,  had  not  used  ardent 
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spirits,  w.is  exceedingly  small.  A  gentleman  of 
that  city,  after  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
subject,  remarked  that  facts  abundantly  autho- 
rize'! the  conclusion,  that  if  there  had  been  no 
spirits  used,  there  would  not  have  been  cholera 
enough  to  interrupt  their  business  for  a  siDgle 
day.  The  transition  from  the  grog-shop  to  the 
hospital,  and  thence  to  the  potter's  field,  was 
found  to  be  so  rapid,  that  some  of  the  retailers 
became  alarmed,  and  discontinued  their  sales. 
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BOWDEN's  HISTORY  OF  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

At  page  168  of  our  fifth  volume,  some  account 
of  the  first  volume  of  this  history  was  given.  The 
narrative  contained  in  the  volume  then  published, 
terminated  with  the  year  1682;  the  time  when 
William  Penn  first  set  his  foot  on  the  American 
shore. 

A  second  volume  has  just  issued  from  the  Lon- 
don press,  and  is  now  offered  for  sale  in  this  city, 
as  noticed  in  this  journal  last  week.  This  volume 
commences  with  an  account  of  the  settlement  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  we  find  the  establishment 
of  meetings  occupying  a  conspicuous  place.  Wil- 
liam Penn  landed  at  New  Castle  on  the  27th  of 
8th  month,  which,  reduced  to  the  new  style,  would 
be  the  6th  of  11th  month,  1682,  and  within  six 
months  of  that  time,  it  appears  that  no  fewer  than 
nine  meetings  for  worship,  and  three  monthly 
meetings  were  established  in  the  province.  The 
colony  on  the  east  of  the  Delaware,  being  formed 
several  years  prior  to  the  settlement  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  yearly  meeting  was  held  at  Burlington  in 
1681  ;  but  as  early  as  1683*  a  yearly  meeting  was 
also  held  at  Philadelphia. 

In  the  composition  of  this  history,  the  writer 
has  evidently  consulted  the  principal  documents 
which  were  capable  of  casting  light  on  the  early 
history  of  Pennsylvania^  and  no  nation  or  people 

•  This  meeting  began  in  the  Seventh,  now  the  Ninth 
month,  and  continued  to  convene  in  the  latter  part  of 
that  month  until  the  year  1798,  when  it  was  concluded 
to  meet  in  future  in  the  Fourth  month.  The  yearly 
meeling  in  conformity  with  this  conclusion,  convened 
in  1799,  and  in  tlie  following  years,  on  the  third  Second 
day  in  the  Fourth  month. 

t  It  is  with  regret  that  I  observe  at  page  CO,  the 
recital  as  a  piece  of  sober  history,  of  an  imaginary 
conversation  between  William  Penn  and  King  Charles 
II.  The  dialogue,  I  believe,  rests  on  no  testimony 
but  the  pages  of  Weetns,  a  writer  who  certainly  can- 
not be  regarded  as  reliable  authority.  The  supposed 
conversation  itself i3  indeed  much  too  coarse  for  the 
characters  to  which  it  is  attributed.  The  King  was 
eertainly  very  deficient  in  morals  and  integrity,  but  he 
Wai  not  destitute  of  the  polish  which  belongs  to  a  gen- 
Uamafl!  and  William  Penn  retained  too  much  of  the 
politeness  in  which  he  was  educated,  to  talk  to  the 
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have  ever  furnished  to  the  historian  a  more  pleas- 
ing task  than  the  early  colonists  of  Pennsylvania. 
While  the  first  planters  on  the  north  and  south  of 
Pennsylvania,  were  frequently  involved  in  exter- 
minating wars  with  the  native  tribes,  and  their 
history  supplies  numerous  instances  on  both  sides 
of  atrocious  barbarity,  we  find  William  Penn  and 
his  adherents  fixing  their  peaceful  habitations 
among  the  same  kind  of  untutored  and  uncivilized 
tribes,  without  fortifications  or  military  protection, 
disarming  the  native  races,  by  justice  and  kindness, 
and  maintaining  with  them  an  inviolable  peace  as 
long  as  their  policy  was  preserved. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Pennsylvania, 
and  especially  for  the  aborigines  residing  here,  if 
the  enlightened  policy,  dictated  by  Christian  prin- 
ciple, which  carried  the  first  colonists  successfully 
through  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  their  infant 
settlement,  had  been  maintained  to  the  present 
day.  Instead  of  seeing  the  red  men  receding  be- 
fore the  wave  of  civilized  immigrants,  and  rapidly 
vanishing  from  the  earth,  we  should  probably  at 
this  day  have  witnessed  the  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity of  the  eastern  world  interwoven  into  the 
habits  and  doctrines  of  the  natives,  and  the  white 
and  red  races,  like  kindred  drops,  mingled  to- 
gether. Of  the  fruit  of  this  peaceful  policy,  Bow- 
den's  new  work  presents  an  interesting  illustration. 

About  thirty  pages  are  occupied  with  the  history 
of  George  Keith,  and  the  disturbance  occasioned 
by  his  apostacy,  where  those  who  are  desirous  of 
an  acquaintance  with  that  subject,  may  find  their 
gratification. 

A  chapter,  containing  more  than  forty  pages,  is 
devoted  to  the  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Testi- 
mony of  Friends  against  Slavery." 

This  is  a  very  interesting  portion  of  the  work, 
tracing  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  its  early 
stages,  and  through  the  middle  ages,  in  meliorating 
the  condition  of  the  servile  class,  and  gradually 
wearing  away  the  system  of  slavery. 

Though  George  Fox  and  William  Edmundson 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  members  .of  our  reli- 
gious society  who  bore  an  open  testimony  against 
the  slavery  of  the  negroes,  and  this  was  done  seve- 
ral years  before  Pennsylvania  was  colonized,  it  is 
to  Friends  of  Pennsylvania  that  the  world  was  in- 
debted for  the  earliest  and  most  efficient  exertions 
in  a  society  capacity,  for  the  extinction  of  the 

king  in  the  manner  here  represented.  The  author  who 
furnishes  this  conversation  between  William  Perm  and 
the  king,  introduces  in  his  life  of  General  Marion,  a 
conference  with  a  British  officer,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  in  which  the  General  is  represented  as 
declaring  that  neither  he  nor  his  men  received  a  rent 
for  their  service.  And  yet  rents  were  unknown  in 
American  currency  until  1792,  about  nine  years  after 
the  close  of  that  war. 
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raffic  in  slaves,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself*. 
It  appears  that  as  early  as  1711  a  law  was  enacted, 
when  the  legislature  consisted  chiefly  of  Friends, 
prohibiting  the  introduction  of  African  slaves  into 
the  province  ;  but  this  act,  being  opposed  to  the 
declared  policy  of  the  mother  country,  was  per- 
emptorily abrogated  by  the  crown.  Pennsylvania 
is  well  known  to  have  been  the  first  to  enact  a 
law,  soon  after  the  authority  of  the  British  govern- 
ment was  renounced,  by  which  negro  slavery  was 
at  length  banished  from  the  State. 

Extracts  from  this  valuable  work  will  probably 
appear  in  some  of  our  future  numbers. 


Died,— In  Dartmouth,  N.  Y.,  the  13th  inst., 
Micketson  Slocum,  a  member  of  Dartmouth 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  aged  65  years. 

 ,  On  the  19th  of  5th  month,  in  Azalia,  In- 
diana, Phebe  Peaslee,  in  the  77th  year  of  her 
age,  a  consistent  member  of  Driftwood  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  At  the  residence  of  her  parents,  in  Knox 

■"^•ajUUVjOhio,  on  the  3d  inst.,  Rachel,  daughter  of 
Jehu  and  Hannah  Lewis,  in  the  23d  year  of  her 
age,  a  member  of  Alum  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  Of  consumption,  in  Brunswick,  Maine,  on 

the  11th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  her  father, 
Thomas  Jones.  Maria  J.,  wife  of  John  Henry 
Buffum,  in  the  29th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of 
Durham  Monthly  Meeting. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Term  will  commence  on  the  second 
Fourth-day  of  the  Tenth  month  next.  Application 
-  may  be  made  to  Jonathan  Richards  Superinten- 
dent, at  the  school,  in  person  or  by  letter  addressed 
to  West  Haverford,  Delaware  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  whom  all  the  information  required  will 
be  given.  When  more  convenient  to  do  so,  parties 
applying  may  register  the  names  of  applicants 
with  the  undersigned. 

Chari.es  Yarnat.i., 
Secretary  Board  of  Managers, 
No.  39  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

ROMANTIC   ADVENTURE  WITH   AN  OURANG- 
OUTANG. 

We  copy  below  a  passage  from  a  paper  read 
before  the  American  Geographical  Society  by 
Captain  Gibson,  lately  returned  from  the  East 
Indies,  and  bringing  with  him  some  new  facts  as 
to  the  tribes  of  Ourang  Outang  inhabiting  the 
deserts  of  that  part  of  the  world.    He  says  : 

"  My  statement  of  the  extraordinary  peculiari- 
ties of  these  apparently  semi-human  beings  has 
led  to  the  expression  of  so  much  curiosity  to  know 
more  of  them  by  some,  and  of  skepticism  as  to 
the  fact  of  their  existence  on  the  part  of  others, 
that  I  have  deemed  it  due  to  myself  and  to  the 

*  John  Woolman,  who  was  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  efficinnt  laborers  in  the  cause  of  emancipa- 
tion, was  a  native  and  resident  of  We-t  Jersey.  The 
subject,  howf-vpr,  h;id  obtained  considerable  attention 
in  that  yearly  meeting,  before  he  was  old  enough  to 
take  part  in  its  transactions. 


public  curiosity  to  give  some  additional  facts 
along  with  all  the  corroborative  evidence  that  has 
fallen  under  my  observation. 

"  While  at  Mintock,  Palambang,  and  Batavia, 
I  heard  many  remarkable  stories  of  the  agility, 
audacity,  and  especially  of  the  superhuman 
strength  of  the  ourang-outang.  I  will  trespass 
upon  your  attention  by  relating  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary,  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  best 
attested,  which  I  heard  while  at  Batavia :  Lieut. 
Schock,  of  the  Dutch  East  India  army,  was  on  a 
march  with  a  small  detachment  of  troops  and 
coolies  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Borneo;  he 
had  encamped  on  this  occasion,  during  the  noon- 
day heat,  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  small  tribu- 
taries of  the  Bangarmassin.  The  lieutenant  had 
with  him  his  domestic  establishment,  which  in- 
cluded his  daughter — a  playful  and  interesting 
little  girl  of  the  age  of  thirteen. 

One  day  while  wandering  iu  the  jungle  be- 
yond the  proscribed  limits  of  the  camp,  an 
ourang-outang  sprang  upon  her  and  carried  her 
off.  Her  piercing  screams  rang  through  the  for- 
est to  the  ears  of  her  dozen  protectors,  and  roused 
every  man  in  the  camp.  The  swift  bare  footed 
coolies  were  foremost  in  pursuit ;  and  now  the 
cry  rings  in  the  agonized  father's  ears  that  his 
daughter  is  devoured  by  a  binatang — again,  that 
an  ourang-outang  has  carried  her  off. 

"  He  rushes,  half-phrenzied,  with  the  whole 
company  to  the  thicket  from  whence  the  screams 
proceeded,  and  there,  among  the  topmost  limbs 
of  an  enormus  banyan,  the  father  beholds  his 
daughter,  bleeding,  and  struggling  in  the  grasp 
of  a  powerful  ourang-outang,  who  held  her 
tightly,  yet  easily,  with  one  arm,  while  he 
sprang  lightly  from  limb  to  limb,  as  if  wholly 
unencumbered.  It  was  in  vain  to  think  of  shoot- 
ing the  monster,  so  agile  was  he.  The  Dyak 
coolies,  knowing  the  habits  of  the  ourang-outang, 
and  knowing  that  he  will  always  plunge  into  the 
nearest  stream  when  hard  pressed,  began  a  system 
of  operations  to  drive  him  to  the  water ;  they 
set  up  a  great  shout,  throwing  missiles  of  al! 
kinds,  and  agitating  the  under  brush,  while 
some  proceeded  to  ascend  the  tree.  By  the  re- 
doubled exertions  of  the  whole  company  the 
monster  was  gradually  driven  toward  the  water, 
yet  still  holding  tightly  to  the  poor  girl. 

"  At  last,  the  monster  and  his  victim  were 
seen  on  an  outstretched  limb  overhanging  the 
stream;  the  coolies,  who  are  among  the  expertest 
swimmers  in  the  world,  immediately  lined  the 
banks  ;  the  soldiers  continued  the  outcries  and 
throwing  of  missiles.  He  clasped  his  prize  more 
tightly,  took  a  survey  of  the  water  and  of  his 
upward-gazing  enemies,  and  then  leaped  into 
the  flood  below.  He  had  hardly  touched  the 
water  ere  fifty  resolute  swimmers  plunged  in  in 
pursuit ;  as  he  rises  a  dozen  arms  are  reached 
out  toward  him  ;  he  is  grasped  :  others  lay  hold 
upon  the  insensible  girl ;  the  ourang-outang  used 
both  arms  to  defend,  and  after  lacerating  the 
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todies  of  some  of  the  coolies  with  his  powerful 
nervous  claws,  finally  succeeded  in  diving  beyond 
the  r°ach  of  his  pursuers  and  in  escaping  down 
the  stream,  while  the  bleeding,  insensible  Ledah 
was  restored  to  the  arms  of  her  father  and  nurses, 
in  whose  hands  she  was  ultimately  restored  to 
consciousness,  health,  and  strength  once  more. 
The  girl,  now  a  grown-up  woman,  is  at  Ambyna, 
in  the  Moluccas. — Late  paper. 


THE  BALANCE  OP  POWER. 
(Concluded  from  page  719.) 

It  must  strike  every  one  of  our  readers,  at  the 
very  first  blush,  that  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  that  would  have  so  much  reason  to  dread 
the  political  application  of  this  precious  doctrine 
as  England  itself.  Nor  does  this  escape  the  at- 
tention of  the  writer  before  us.  And  most 
amusing,  certainly,  is  the  perfect  naivete  with 
which  he  provides  a  means  of  escape  from  the 
consequences  of  his  own  theory.  "It  is  not, 
however,  so  much  the  amount  of  power  possessed 
by  any  one  state  that  is  objectionable,  as  the 
direction  and  tendency  of  that  power.  No  state, 
perhaps  no  two  states,  on  the  habitable  globe 
possess  such  immense  power  as  this  little  island. 
But  that  power  has  been  almost  uniformly  exer- 
cised to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  civilization 
and  commerce — to  the  humanizing  and  improving 
of  the  common  species."  We  do  not  remember 
in  the  whole  of  our  comic  literature  so  exquisite 
an  illustration  as  this  of  profound  and  unconscious 
self-complacency.  "  You  must  not  take  more 
than  your  share  of  that  orange,"  quoth  John  to 
Bill.  "  Neither  must  you,"  replies  Bill  to  John. 
"0  yes,  I  may,"  says  John,  "for  I  am  a  good 
boy,  and  you  are  a  naughty  one."  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  question  is,  the  maintenance 
of  an  equipoise  between  certain  great  powers  in 
Europe,  all  of  which  are  recognized  as  legitimate 
members  of  the  commonwealth  of  nations,  and 
the  problem  to  be  solved  is  how  to  prevent  any 
one  of  these  from  attaining  a  preponderant  politi- 
cal influence.  The  preservation  of  this  equilibrium 
is  so  important  that  the  rules  of  morality  must 
be  sacrificed  to  it  without  compunction,  and 
every  means  which  political  wisdom  can  devise 
must  be  held  lawful  for  the  depression  of  any 
state  "  acquiring  a  dangerous  predominance." 
But,  Bays  this  writer,  England  must  bean  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  because  she  employs  her  power 
in  the  right  "direction  and  teudency."  And 
who  is  to  decide  that?  Oh!  England  herself, 
of  course!! 

But  let  us  examine,  a  little  more  closely,  the 
■  B  ligned  for  this  special  exemption  of 
England  from  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  laws 
which  govern  "the  balance  of  power."  Eng- 
land may  have  more  power  than  all  the  other 
states,  because  it  has  been  "uuiformly" — we  beg 
pardon — "almost  uniformly,  exercised  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  civilization  and  com- 
merce."   It  is  not  very  clear  what  the  meaning 


of  the  author  is  in  this  sentence.  If  it  be  that 
the  "spread  of  Christianity,"  &c,  has  been  the 
object  of  British  aggressions  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  that  therefore  the  end  must  be 
held  to  sanctify  the  means,  we  deny  the  correct- 
ness of  both  the  history  and  the  morality  in- 
volved in  that  proposition.  Is  it  true  that  the 
"immense  power"  of  "this  little  island"  has 
been  sought  for  the  above  disinterested  pur- 
poses ?  Take  India  as  an  example.  Will  any 
human  being  venture  to  affirm  that  when  Lord 
Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  conquered  Hindos- 
tan,  by  mingled  violence  and  falsehood — by  un- 
provoked aggression,  by  forged  documents,  by 
simulated  treaties,  by  the  torture  of  prisoners, — 
that  they  did  this  for  the  sake  of  spreading 
Christianity  and  civilization.  Was  this  the  mo- 
tive that  induced  Lord  Auckland  to  invade  Aff- 
ghanistan,  or  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  annex 
Scinde,  or  Commodore  Lambert  to  attack  Ran- 
goon ?  Can  any  body  pretend  that  there  were 
any  motives  at  work  in  these  cases  but  the  grati- 
fication of  the  ambition  or  revenge  of  the  actors, 
or,  at  the  very  best,  the  acquisition  of  power  and 
glory  for  themselves  and  their  country  ?  But 
even  if  "the  spread  of  Christianity,"  &c.  had 
been  the  object,  would  that  have  justified  "this 
little  island"  in  grasping  such  "immense  power" 
by  such  means  ?  Tbe  answer  shall  be  given  in 
the  words  of  another  British  Quarterly  Re- 
viewer, in  the  very  same  number,  who,  under- 
taking to  rebuke  the  Peace  party  for  deprecating 
the  present  war  on  grounds  which  they  had  never 
taken,  says,  in  language  which  we  commend  to 
the  attention  of  his  colleague,  "We  say  that  of 
all  the  forms  of  religious  bigotry  there  is  none 
that  we  execrate  so  deeply  as  that  which  prompts 
men  to  assign  a  religious  reason  for  a  moral 
wrong." 

But  perhaps  the  meaning  of  the  Reviewer 
was,  that  though  England  may  have  acquired 
her  inordinate  power  by  very  questionable 
means,  all  Europe  should  acquiesce  in  her  re- 
tention of  it,  because,  when  acquired,  "it  is 
almost  uniformly  exercised  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity,"  &c.  But  historical  facts  again 
directly  contradict  this  overweening  assumption. 
It  is  notorious  that  so  far  from  trying  to  spread 
Christianity,  the  British  power  in  India  was  for 
many  years  strenuously  "exercised,"  to  resist  its 
introduction  among  the  natives,  and  that  the 
Protestant  Missionaries  who  entered  that  coun- 
try had  to  do  so  under  the  protection  of  the 
Danish  flag,  in  order  to  evade  the  stern  interdict 
of  their  own  countrymen.  And  since  then,  as 
those  Missionaries  sorrowfully  testify,  the  most 
formidable  obstructions  to  the  success  of  their 
labors,  is  the  practical  comment  on  the  religion 
of  peace  afforded  by  the  incessant  wars  of  ag- 
gression and  conquest  b}r  which  our  countrymen 
have  whitened  the  soil  of  India  with  the  bones 
of  its  own  inhabitants.  And  as  for  civilization 
and  commerce,  where  are  the  tokens  of  them  ? 
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Are  they  to  be  found  in  flourishing  cities  falling 
into  decay — in  a  soil  the  most  exuberant  in  the 
world  going  out  of  cultivation — in  a  country 
without  roads,  bridges,  harbors,  tanks,or  irrigation 
works — in  a  miserable  population,  oppressed  by 
extortionate  taxation,  and  starving  on  insufficient 
food — .in  a  financial  administration  which  shows 
some  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  a  year 
expended  on  internal  improvements,  against  ten 
millions  absorbed  by  military  establishments  ? 
We  doubt  very  much  whether  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  could  not  give  a  far  more  satisfactory 
account  of  his  conquests  in  Poland,  than  we 
can  of  our  conquests  in  India.  And  yet  so 
enormous  is  our  national  arrogance,  that  while 
we  loudly  exclaim  against  any  other  state  ex- 
tending its  power,  we  expect  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  believe  that  we  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
do  so,  to  any  extent,  because  we  uniformly  ex- 
ercise our  power  for  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
civilization,  and  commerce. 

But  to  recur  to  the  balance  of  power,  on  which 
we  have  a  few  more  remarks  to  offer. 

And  first  let  our  readers  observe,  that  it  is  a 
system  which  proceeds  on  the  assumption,"  that 
the  interests  of  nations  are  and  must  always 
remain  mutually  antagonistic,  and  that  conse- 
quently they  can  never  assume  towards  each 
other  any  relation  but  that  of  malignant  jealousy 
and  reciprocal  distrust.  Montaigne  laid  it  down 
as  an  axiom,  that  "the  loss  of  one  nation  is  the 
profit  of  another."  Montaigne,  however,  had 
the  apology  of  living  three  centuries  ago,  in  a 
semi-barbarous  age,  when  violence  and  plunder 
were  deemed  the  most  honorable  arts  of  life. — 
But  the  wonder  is,  that  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, after  a  more  enlightened  and  generous 
philosophy  and  a  more  frequent  and  cordial 
intercourse  between  the  countries  of  the  world, 
have  reversed  this  narrow  creed,  and  taught 
men,  that  in  the  family  of  nations,  as  in  the 
human  body,  "when  one  member  suffers,  all  the 
members  suffer  with  it,"  and  when  one  pros- 
pers all  the  others  should  rejoice,  we  should  find 
intelligent  and  liberal  men  uphold  and  eulogize 
a  system  which  embodies  and  consecrates,  in  its 
nakedest  form,  this  ancient  and  barbarous 
m'axim.  For  is  it  not  manifest,  according  to  the 
principle  above  avowed,  that  when  any  country 
proceeds  rapidly  upon  the  path  of  progress  and 
development,  and  thereby  augments  the  power 
which  might  render  it  dangerous  to  its  neigh- 
bors, all  other  countries  should  regard  them- 
selves as  aggrieved  by  its  prosperity,  should 
watch  for  an  occasion  to  arrest  and  cripple  that 
prosperity,  and  should  rejoice  over  any  calamity 
by  which  it  might  be  overthrown  ?  It  is  vain 
to  say,  that  you  mean  only  the  undue  growth  of 
military  and  territorial  power,  because  that  is 
not  what  merely  or  even  mainly  contributes  to 
the  strength  by  which  one  s-tate  can  overbalance 
another.  Besides  that,  in  fact,  the  advocates  of 
the  balance  do  not  so  restrict  their  meaning.  Lord 


Bacon,  in  a  passage  which  they  are  constantly 
citing,  thus  frankly  explains  their  doctrine  : 
"  Princes  should  keep  duo  sentinel  lest  their 
neighbors  do  overgrow  so  (by  increase  of  terri- 
tory, by  embracing  trade,  by  approaches,  or 
the  like),  as  they  become  more  able  to  annoy 
them  than  they  were." 

But  we  remark  further,  that  the  ''balance  of 
power"  theory  rests  altogether  upon  the  basis, 
that  the  great  object  of  international  policj'  is  to 
secure  the  prerogatives  of  sovereigns  and  not 
the  rights  of  peoples.  The  "power"  that  is  so 
sedulously  "balanced,"  is  the  power  of  a  few 
great  families,  who  seem  to  think  that  Europe 
has  been  given  to  them  to  be  carved  and  dis- 
tributed among  themselves.  And  very  curious 
it  is  to  find  journals  which  are  zealous  champions 
of  the  doctrine  of  independent  nationalities,  at 
the  same  time  strenuously  uphold  a  principle 
which  is  its  direst  and  most  formidable  antago- 
nist. In  an  admirable  little  work  recently  pub- 
lished, entitled  The  State- System  of  Europe,  by 
Dr.  Reinhold  Solger,  the  writer  traces  the  origin 
and  development  of  this  system  of  political 
equilibrium,  and  demonstrates,  as  it  appears  to 
us  most  triumphantly,  that  in  all  the  dishonest 
intrigues  and  desolating  wars  in  which  Europe 
has  been  involved  in  support  of  this  theory,  the 
sole  object  has  been  the  interests  and  honor  of 
some  half-a-dozen  royal  dynasties.  If  any  one 
doubts  this,  let  him  cast  his  eye  over  European 
history  for  the  last  three  centuries.  What  were 
the  sanguinary  wars  which  laid  waste  Italy  and 
Germany  and  all  the  countries  of  central  Eu- 
rope during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, but  struggles  for  predominance  among 
the  rival  houses  of  Hapsburgh,  of  Bourbon,  of 
Vasa,  of  Brandenburgh  ?  The  people,  indeed, 
whom  the  princes  find  it  always  so  easy  to  gull, 
imagined  that  they  were  fighting  for  religion  or 
for  liberty ;  but  with  the  dynasties  they  were 
mere  pretexts  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
own  ambitious  purposes  of  personal  or  family 
aggrandizement.  But  this  is  most  fully  brought 
out  by  the  acts  of  those  great  political  con- 
ferences, expressly  and  avowedly  convened  for  ad- 
justing the  balance  of  power,  such  as  the  Con- 
gress of  Westphalia  in  1648,  and  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  in  1815.  What  took  place  at  the 
former  1  "After  having  been  balancing  their 
armies  and  their  treasuries  against  each  other 
for  many  years,"  says  Dr.  Solger,  "and  each 
power  having  found  it  impossible  to  appropriate 
the  whole  (of  Germany),  an  understanding  was 
at  length  effected  that  the  three  powers  should 
go  shares.  Thus  the  house  of  Bourbon  obtained 
the  German  province  of  Alsace,  the  house  of 
Hapsburgh  the  province  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
house  of  Vasa  the  greater  part  of  Pomerania, 
whilst  their  respective  allies  amongst  the  German 
princes  obtained  by  stipulation  a  proportionate 
increase  of  territory.  On  the  whole  140  pieces 
of  land  were  in  this   manner  parcelled  out 
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among-  the  contracting  parties  at  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  that  is,  other  parties  were  despoiled 
of  140  pieces  of  land,  to  satisfy  the  greediness  of 
those  who  had  the  greatest  number  of  troops  in  the 
field,  or  employed  the  greatest  skill  in  outwitting 
their  colleagues  at  the  diplomatic  conferences.  .  .  . 
This  was  the  first  General  Congress  of  all  the 
European  Princes,  by  which  it  was  established 
as  a  principle,  that  the- greater  dynasties  might, 
by  common  agreement,  enlarge,  or  curtail,  or 
entirely  abolish,  the  small  ones,  and  might  dis- 
pose of  the  countries  and  peoples  of  Europe 
amongst  themselves  as  so  much  property." — 
Precisely  the  same  process  was  repeated,  as  our 
readers  too  well  know,  at  the  Congress  of  Vi- 
enna. And  what  at  this  moment  is  the  pretext 
employed  for  suppressing  the  aspirations  of  the 
Continental  people  for  liberty  and  independ- 
ence ?  Why,  the  balance  of  power.  Why 
must  not  Hungary  be  free?  Because  that 
would  rob  the  house  of  Hapsburgh  of  a  part  of 
its  inheritance,  and  by  enfeebling  the  Austrian 
Empire,  disturb  the  European  equilibrium. — 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  why  is  a  French  army 
marched  into  Rome  ?  Because  Austria  was  in 
danger  of  acquiring  an  undue  preponderance  in 
Italy.  Why  was  Schleswig-Holstein  detached 
from  Germany,  to  which  it  belonged  by  race, 
language  and  sympathy,  and  transferred  to  Den- 
mark ?  Because  that  increase  of  territory  to 
Denmark  was  necessary,  to  keep  the  political 
equipoise  in  that  direction. 

And  finally,  we  observe,  that  those  who  ad- 
here to  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power, 
obstinately  ignore  the  new  and  important  ele- 
ments that  are  constantly  imported  into  the 
European  system,  and  which  utterly  overthrow 
this  antiquated  tradition.  It  is  noticeable  that 
if  any  person  be  found  who  refuses  to  bow  to  this 
idol,  and  to  utter  the  shibboleth  of  its  worship- 
pers, they  arc  straightway  branded  with  being 
"men  of  narrow  minds"  (that  is  the  cant  phrase), 
unable  to  take  a  comprehensive  and  statesman- 
like view  of  European  politics.  Now  we  say  it, 
not  by  way  of  mere  recrimination,  but  from  a  de- 
liberate and  sincere  conviction  of  its  truth,  that 
the  charge  of  narrow-mindedness  lies  far  more 
justly  against  our  opponents.  For  what  are  they 
attempting  to  do,  but  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
the  modern  world  upon  a  system  which  sprang 
up  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  totally  differ- 
ent, and  which,  grossly  selfish  and  immoral  in 
priii'-iple  as  it  was  at  the  very  best,  has  become 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  exigencies  of  our  age. 
"The  diplomatists  of  Vienna,"  says  Dr.  Solgcr, 
"are  still  unconscious,  to  this  ^cry  day,  that  the 
progress  of  the  United  States  of  America— the 
opening  of  the  Chinese  empire — the  rapid  rise 
of  California  and  Australia — the  incredible  fa- 
cility of  communication,  and  the  progress  of 
science  and  enlightenment — must,  sooner  or 
later,  break  through  their  treaties,  and  make 
their  efforts  to  balance  the  world  upon  their  ba- 
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sis  simply  ridiculous."  The  idea  of  the  balance 
originated,  as  we  have  already  shown,  in  the 
rivalry  of  a  few  large  monarchies,  who  seemed  to 
regard  Europe  as  a  bowling  green  on  which  they 
were  to  play  a  game  at  bowls  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage or  amusement.  At  that  time  everything 
favoured  their  purpose.  The  divine  right  of 
kings  was  a  dogma  which  none  dare  question ; 
constitutional  government  did  not  exist  even  in 
idea  ;  the  people,  sunk  in  ignorance  and  oppres- 
sion, were  regarded  as  the  mere  instruments  to 
be  employed  by  the  monarchs  for  their  own  profit 
or  glory;  communication  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  different  countries  was  difficult  and  rare ; 
commerce,  and  especially  international  commerce 
was  a  matter  of  small  account,  and  fighting 
seemed  to  be  the  only  serious  business  about 
which  the  age  concerned  itself,  and  by  which  all 
questions,  whether  in  politics,  theology,  or  mor- 
als, were  to  be  summarily  solved.  And  our 
statesmen  seem  to  imagine  that  the  clumsy  expe- 
dient, which  but  imperfectly  answered  the  pur- 
pose even  then,  when  the  elements  to  be  ruled 
were  comparatively  few  and  simple,  will  meet, 
the  requirements  of  that  new  and  infinitely  more 
complicated  state  of  society,  which  has  developed 
itself  in  Europe  within  the  last  hundred  years. 
Yes,  in  an  age  which,  instead  of  king-worship, 
has  seen  almost  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
fugitives  from  their  own  dominions,  when  the 
aspirations  of  popular  liberty  have  become  uni- 
versal, when  knowledge  and  a  daring  spirit  of 
inquiry  have  inspired  the  masses  every  where 
with  the  consciousness  of  their  own  importance, 
when  the  industrial  and  commercial  element 
has  grown  to  such  prodigious  dimensions  as  ut- 
terly to  outweigh  the  military,  when  the  question 
which  ferments  the  people  of  Europe  is  not  the 
aggrandizement  of  empires,  but  the  independence 
of  oppressed  nationalities,  when  social  and  polit- 
ical problems  of  new  and  awful  significance  are 
on  all  hands  pressing  for  solution,  when  nations 
arc  daily  drawn  together  into  closer  relations  of 
intercourse  and  dependence,  and  new  worlds  be- 
yond the  ocean  have  been  brought  so  near  as  to 
affect  most  vitally  our  own  European  orbit — in 
such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  we  repeat,  our 
statesmen  still  complacently  dream  that  they  can 
govern  the  universe  by  virtue  of  the  same  bar- 
ren fiction  as  their  predecessors  did,  when,  to 
quote  the  languge  of  Lord  Bacon  "during  that 
triumvirate  of  kings,  King  Henry  the  Eighth  of 
England,  Francis  the  First,  king  of  France,  and 
Charles  the  Fifth,  emperor,  there  was  such  a 
watch  kept  that  none  of  the  three  could  win  a 
palm  of  ground  but  the  other  two  would  straight- 
ways  balance  it,  either  by  confederation  or,  if 
need  were,  by  a  war." — Herald  of  Peace. 


One  folly  is  generally^  the  parent  of  many 
more.  Mayor. 
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NEBRASKA — ITS  GEOGRAPHY  AND  NATURAL 

CAPABILITIES. 
Correspondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

St.  Louis,  June  15,  1854. 
The  passage  of  the  Nebraska  and  Kansas  Ter- 
ritorial bill,  with  the  peculiar  clauses  in  it  and 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
enacted  and  approved,  have  created  a  more  than 
ordinary  interest  in  the  public  mind  of  the  na- 
tion relative  to  the  natural  capabilities  of  those 
Territories  and  their  prospective  condition.  I 
propose  to  give  you  for  the  information  of  your 
readers,  an  accurate  geographical  description  of 
these  Territories,  derived  chiefly  from  personal 
observation  and  diligent  inquiries  of  traders  and 
trappers  during  a  long  period  of  familiar  inter- 
course with  them. 

In  this  letter  I  shall  begin  with  the  Nebraska 
Territory,  leaving  that  of  Kansas  to  occupy  a 
future  one.  The  boundaries  of  Nebraska,  as 
given  in  the  late  act  of  Congress,  are  as  follows, 
viz  :  North  by  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  sep- 
arating our  territories  westward  from  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  South  by  the  40th  parallel  a  few  miles  be- 
low the  north-west  corner  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, east  by  the  Missouri  River,  the  western 
line  of  Minnesota,  and  west  by  the  main  ridge 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  face  of  the  country  from  the  Missouri 
River  westward  to  the  spurs  of  the  mountains  is 
rolling  prairie,  but  little  diversified  in  its  aspect 
save  by  the  intersection  of  its  streams.  The 
soil,  for  a  space  varying  from  50  to  >  100  miles 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  the  State  line, 
is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri. The  highlands  are  open  prairies,  covered 
with  grasses  ;  the  river  bottom  a  deep  rich  loam, 
shaded  by  dense  forests,  from  this  first  district 
to  about  the  mouth  of  L'eau  qui  Court  (Run- 
ning Water  River,)  it  is  one  boundless  expanse 
of  rolling  prairie,  so  largelyn  intermixed  with 
sand  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  ordinary  agricul- 
tural purposes.  The  prairies  are,  however,  car- 
peted with  succulent  grasses,  affording  an  inex- 
haustible supply  for  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  third  district  is  a  formation  of  marl  and 
earthy  limestone,  and  extends  in  a  belt  of  many 
miles  east  and  west  of  the  Mandan  Village,  on  the 
most  northern  bend  of  the  Missouri  River,  and 
southward  across  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Territory.  This  soil  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
very  productive.  I  should  think  it  especially 
adapted  to  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats.  I  have 
seen,  also,  very  fine  Indian  corn  along  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Missouri  River.  It  is  in  this  dis- 
trict that  what  are  called  luttes  by  the  Canadian 
French  and  cerros  by  the  Spaniards,  are  pro- 
fusely scattered.  Here  and  there  the  traveller 
finds  surfaces  varying  in  diameter  from  a  hun- 
dred feet  to  a  mile,  elevated  from  fifteen  to  fifty 
feet  above  the  surrounding  surface.  They  are 
not  hills  or  knobs,  the  sides  of  which  are  more 
or  less  steep  and  covered  with  grass.  Their 


sides  are  nearly  perpendicular,  their  surfaces  flat, 
and  often  covered  with  mountain  cherries  and 
other  shrubs.  They  have  the  appearance  of  ha- 
ving been  suddenly  elevated  above  the  surround- 
ing surface  by  some  specific  cause.  This  marl 
and  limestone  formation  is,  in  many  localities, 
worked  into  fantastic  or  picturesque  forms  by 
the  action  of  the  elements.  In  one  place,  es- 
pecially, called  by  the  traders  Mauvaise  Terre, 
(the  bad  ground,)  and  about  thirty  miles  in  di- 
ameter, it  has  assumed  a  marvellous  variety  of 
singular  forms,  From  one  point  of  view  it  as- 
sumes the  aspect  of  an  extensive  and  frowning 
fortification ;  from  another,  the  appearance  of  an 
oriental  city  crowned  with  domes  and  minarets  ; 
and  from  a  third,  the  appearance  of  a  sterile 
broken  and  unattractive  congregation  of  incon- 
gruous elements.  These  delusive  appearances 
are  produced  by  distance  and  the  position  of  the 
sun. 

The  wrecks  of  the  diluvian  period  of  geology 


are  spread  all  over  this  region,  and  most  pro- 
fusely on  that  portion  north  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Detached  masses  of  rock,  some  of  them 
hundreds  of  tuns  in  weight,  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  adjacent  geological  formations,  and  evi- 
dently allied  to  those  of  the  northern  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  dot  the  whole  country. 

The  district  which  I  will  call  the  fourth,  lying 
north  of  the  Missouri  River  and  west  of  Minne- 
sota, is  a  succession  of  undulating  plains,  the 
soil  of  which  is  quite  fertile,  but  rather  dry. 
These  plains  are  covered  with  a  thick  grassy 
sward,  which  sustains  innumerable  herds  of  bison, 
elk  and  deer. 

The  fifth  district  is  at  the  base  of  the  Black 
Hills,  between  that  range  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  includes  the  valley  of  the  Yellow  Stone, 
of  the  Maria's  River  and  a  variety  of  other 
small  valleys,  circumvallated  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  mountains  and  gorgeous  mountain  scenery. 
The  valley  of  the  bellow  Stone  is  spacious,  fer- 
tile and  salubrious.    The  streams  are  fringed 
with  trees,  from  whence  the  valley  expands  many 
miles  to  the  mountains.    The  traveler  can  al- 
most imagine  himself  upon  the  Danube,  for  the 
valley  i.s  sprinkled  over  at  long  intervals  with 
cyclopean  structures  of  granite  closely  assimilated 
in  appearance,  from  a  distant  view,  to  the  stern 
and  solitary  castles  with  which  Europe  was  cov- 
ered and  guarded  during  the  middle  ages.  But 
these  structures  exceed  those  of  Europe  in  mag- 
nitude and  grandeur,  and  the  woods  and  waters 
are  disposed  with  a  taste  and  beauty  which  the 
highest  art  must  ever  toil  after  in  v;iin.    It  is 
encircled  by  a  rich  girdle  of  heights  and  moun- 
tains, the  bases  and  dark  sides  of  which  are  ob- 
scured in  shrubs,  and  the  summits  tufted  with 
noble  forest  trees.    And  here  is  to  be  the  seat 
of  a  populous  and  powerful  community  in  the 
far  future. 

The  Missouri  River  was  ascended  by  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  in  canoes,  a  distance  of  3,000  miles. 
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1  It  has  been  navigated  to  the  foot  of  the  Great  Falls, 
2,500  miles.  From  the  point  where  the  Nodo- 
way  (a  Missouri  stream)  enters  it  upward,  the 
northern  bluffs  recede,  leaving  a  broad,  open, 
rolling  plain.  On  the  south  bank  the  highlands 
skirt  the  stream  closely.  Above  Council  Bluffs, 
opposite  Kanesville,  Iowa,  the  bluffs  on  both 
sides  recede,  and  there  is  little  or  no  timber  save 
only  bunches  of  cotton-wood.  From  the  mouth 
of  Jacques  River  the  river  valley  continues  to 
become  narrower  to  the  base  of  the  mountains. 
The  river  valley  is  the  only  rich  alluvion — the 
highlands  being  intermixed  with  sand  largely, 
and  unfit  for  agriculture,  except  in  the  third  dis- 
trict already  described.  Down  as  low  as  the 
Mandan  village  the  water  is  as  clear  as  the  Ohio. 
From  thence,  onward  to  its  mouth,  it  is  impreg- 
nated by  its  tributaries  with  marl  and  sand,  and 
always  looks  as  muddy  as  if  in  a  freshet. 

The  spring  freshet  usually  occurs  about  the 
1st  of  June.  Except  during  this  freshet,  the 
ascent  above  Council  Bluffs,  by  boats  of  50  tuns, 
is  arduous  and  difficult,  and  its  descent  by  such 
boats  nearly  impossible,  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber and  shifting  character  of  the  bars.  There 
is  a  difference  of  7  degrees  in  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kansas  River,  and  the  waters  of  the  lat- 
ter stream.  The  former  has  many  more  tribu- 
taries running  through  marl  and  quicksand. 
The  average  rapidity  of  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri is  nearly  twice  that  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi. The  Orinoco  only  exceeds  it  in  velocity. 
The  Missouri  on  the  41st  parallel  is  more  than 
500  feet  above- the  Mississippi  on  the  same  line. 

After  leaviug  the  Great  Falls,  the  tributaries 
of  the  Missouri  are  not  numerous,  and  none  of 
them  above  Council  Bluff's  are  navigable  forany- 
thiug  but  canoes.  The  large  space  intervening 
between  it  and  the  great  Platte  (or  Nebraska) 
is  destitute  of  streams,  and  nearly  so  of  springs. 
Hence  the  grass  on  the  larger  portion  of  this 
immense  tract  becomes  withered  and  stunted  very 
early  in  the  season.  Its  chief  tributaries  are 
the  Platte,  the  Sioux,  the  Jacques,  the  L'eau 
qui  Court,  the  White,  the  Hart,  and  the  Yellow 
Stone. 

The  Platte  rises  near  the  40th  degree  of  lati- 
tude, and  longitude  100°,  in  the  ltocky  Moun- 
tains, and  flows  thence  northward  and  eastward 
to  its  outlet,  receiving  the  South  Fork  in  latitude 
41°  and  longitude  100°.  At  the  junction  of 
the  two  forks  the  river  is  over  5000  feet  in 
width,  and  thence  onward  varies  from  one  to  two 
miles  in  width.  It  is  so  shallow  and  so  capri- 
cious, in  consequence  of  its  quicksands,  that  it 
may  In:  considered  as  almost  useless  for  purposes 
of  commerce.  Were  its  waters  confined  to  a 
channel  of  a  thousand  feet  in  width  it  would  be 
one  of  the  noblest  streams  in  the  world;  but 
thifl  may  bo  considered  impossible.  The  valley 
i«  from eight  to  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  in  width. 
It  is  generally  a  dead  flat,  elevated  only  from 


eighteen  to  twenty-six  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  stream,  and  the  greater  portion  liable  to 
inundation.  It  is  entirely  destitute  of  timber, 
but  produces  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  richest 

grapes. 

The  Yellow  Stone  has  its  sources  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  their  exact  location  has  never 
been  discovered.  It  flows  north-eastwardly  to 
its  mouth.  It  has  been  navigated  eighty  miles 
by  steamboats,  and  may  be  rendered  usefully 
available  for  other  craft  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  I  look  upon  its  valley  as  the  garden  spot 
of  Nebraska.  It  is  finely  timbered  and  watered. 
In  the  future,  commercial  intercourse  will  be 
carried  on  between  this  valley  and  that  of  Clarke's 
branch  of  the  Columbia.  Gen.  Clarke  found  a 
fine  wagon  road  connecting  them  in  1806,  and 
Major  Stephens  has  recently  discovered  an  open 
gap  through  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  two 
valleys,  embracing  the  sources  of  the  two  great- 
est rivers  on  the  continent,  which  will  bear  their 
products  to  the  two  greatest  oceans  in  the  world, 
surrounded  by  other  smaller  but  no  less  rich  ones, 
will  be  the  future  Switzerland  of  America. 

The  climate  of  Nebraska  has  not  been  accu- 
rately discovered.  Enough  is  known,  however, 
for  practical  purposes.  Vegetation  in  Iowa  is 
some  weeks  later  than  in  Missouri.  In  Eastern 
Nebraska  it  is  some  weeks  later  than  in  Iowa, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains  some  weeks 
later  still.  From  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  travelling 
either  northward  or  westward,  the  climate  becomes 
colder  about  in  the  same  degree — the  difference 
of  elevation  travelling  west  being  about  equiva- 
lent in  its  effects  to  the  difference  of  latitude 
travelling  north.  Snow  falls  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  about  the  1st  September  ,  and  at  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  about  the  1st  November. 

Coal  has  been  found  in  the  north-western 
counties  of  Missouri,  and  it  is  probable  may  be 
found  in  the  south-east  portion  of"  Nebraska. 
The  limestone  formation  of  Missouri  and  Iowa 
extends  over  the  first  district  of  Nebraska  des- 
cribed in  this  letter.  Beyond  that  district  the 
formation  is  sandstone,  and  rocks  of  the  diluvian 
period — the  former  south  and  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri chiefly,  and  the  latter  north  of  it. 

The  first  district  is  the  only  really  good  agri- 
cultural region  at  present.  It  is  a  rich  loam, 
finely  timbered  and  watered.  The  second  is 
strictly  pastoral.  The  third  has  soil,  but  is  des- 
titute of  timber,  and  very  sparsely  supplied  with 
springs.  The  fourth  also  has  soil,  but  has  the 
same  drawbacks.  The  fifth,  as  already  stated, 
is  the  finest  region  on  the  globe  in  the  same  lat- 
itude. 

A  few  of  the  farming  boys  of  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri have  heretofore  "  stuck  their  stakes "  in 
the  first  district,  opposite  Kanesville,  and  above 
the  mouth  of  Platte  River.  I  now  learn  that 
emigrants  are  pouring  in  by  the  thousand,  and 
scarce  a  year  can  elapse  before  they  will  have 
appropriated  all  the  good  land  along  the  Mis- 
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souri  River.  Here  the  progress  of  the  Territory 
will  be  checked  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
when  it  again  commences  the  emigrants  will  leap 
over  the  second  district,  but  leave  occasional 
squatters  along  the  line  of  the  Missouri  to  the 
third  one — but  they  will  not  pause  here  long. 
There  is  not  enough  timber  and  water.  In  thirty 
years  there  will  be  two  distinct  communities  in 
Nebraska,  the  one  occupying  the  country  directly 
west  of  Iowa,  and  the  other  the  Valley  of  the 
Yellow  Stone.  This  is  the  sum  of  my  best  in- 
formation relative  to  this  new  territory.  I  have 
confined  my  remarks  to  the  conveyance  of  use- 
ful practical  information,  and  avoid  all  attempts 
at  fine  writing.  Your  readers  wish  to  know 
what  the  country  is,  and  how  they  can  live  there. 
I  have  proposed  to  myself  only  to  give  them  such 
facts  as  will  enable  them  to  form  correct  opinions. 


Remarks  of  Dr.  Duff  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  his  Report  of  America. 

COMPARATIVE  SIZE   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

There  are  some  three  millions  of  square  miles 
in  the  United  States,  which  would  be  equal  to 
twenty  Scotlands,  joined  to  twenty  Englands, 
and  added  to  twenty  Irelands.  And  in  this  coun- 
try, too,  you  see  all  the  various  steps  of  progress. 
There  is  Pittsburgh,  a  comparatively  old  place, 
you  would  imagine  you  were  entering  some  of 
the  regions  near  Glascow — a  region  of  coal,  iron 
and  furnaces.  Then  there  is  such  a  place  as 
Cincinnati — a  glorious  city,  only  half  a  century 
old,  now  stocked  with  nearly  100,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  furnished  with  all  that  art  and  lux- 
ury can  devise.  And  then,  westward,  are  Lou- 
isville and  St.  Louis,  also  noble  cities.  In  that 
western  region,  you  have  the  prairies — those  ! 
strange  places  which  cannot  be  described.  "When  j 
you  come  to  the  centre  of  one  of  these  vast  places  i 
you  see  nothing — not  a  tree  or  shrub — nothing  j 
but  the  smooth  surface  of  the  grass,  and  under- 
neath the  richest,  black  loamy  soil  on  earth — no 
trees  to  fell — but  there  it  is  lying,  ready  to  be 
upturned  for  the  seed.  In  going  through  the 
prairies,  my  mind  always  went  back  to  our  poor 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  many  who  were 
driven  to  find  a  livelihood  from  the  barren  rock 
almost;  and  I  could  not  but  wish  that  thousands 
of  the  poor  creatures  were  but  transported  sud- 
denly to  this  glorious  soil,  where  it  only  requires 
to  be  turned  up,  and  in  three  or  four  months  you 
have  a  splendid  crop. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  lower  part  of  all 
this  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  capable  some 
day  of  supporting  200,000,000  inhabitants,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  once  the  bed  of  a  vast 
lake,  still  exhibiting  traces  of  it  in  the  succession 
of  terrace-like  flats;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
monuments  of  avast  and  extraordinary  character 
have  been  discovered — mounds,  tumuli,  and  hun- 
dreds of  skeletons  of  human  bodies,  not  belong- 
ing to  the  races  or  tribes  which  have  peopled  that 


region  for  one  or  two  thousand  years.  Many  of 
these  remains  look  like  Roman  camps  and  forti- 
fications ;  and  an  idea  has  got  abroad,  and  is  ac- 
tually entertained  by  many  able  men,  that  a  Ro- 
man colony,  carried  somehow  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, was  founded  there  long,  long  ago.  Again, 
when  you  go  westward,  along  the  Missouri,  you 
come  to  a  people  who  have  manners  and  customs 
and  a  language  very  much  like  the  Welsh  ;  and 
some  old  stories  are  also  abroad  about  them.  It 
is  mentioned,  that  long  ago  some  vessels  left  the 
coast  of  Wales,  and  were  never  heard  of ;  and  it 
is  really  believed  by  some  that  these  people  are 
the  descendants  of  these  lost  Welchmen.  There 
are,  besides,  strange  discoveries,  in  the  way  of 
fossil  remains,  being  now  and  again  made  in  that 
region.  For  example,  one  bone  has  been  found 
weighing  1200  pounds  ;  the  animal  to  which  it 
belonged  must  have  been  125  feet  long.  The 
remains  of  birds  have  also  been  found  with  claws 
three  feet  in  length.  Indeed,  it  looks  as  if  these 
were  but  the  gigantic  beginnings  and  emblemat- 
ical preparatives  for  the  giant  States  of  the 
Union. —  Christian  Observer. 


PEACE,  BE  STILL. 

Make  iv.  29. 
On  surging  waves  the  ship  was  tossed, 

A  tempest  filled  the  air  ; 
The  mariners  all  faith  had  lost, 

And  yielded  to  despair. 
The  shattered  bark  the  waters  lave, 

Whilst  Jesus  lay  asleep, 
And  He  alone  had  power  to  save 

Them  from  the  raginx  deep. 
They  haste  the  Master  to  awake, 

For  hope  in  Him  they  cherish, 
"  Come,  save  us,  for  the  billows  break 

In  on  us,  and  we  perish." 
He  rose  and  soon  the  winds  allayed, 

They  owned  his  sov'reign  will ; 
The  waters,  too,  His  voice  obeyed, 
"  Peace,  be  still." 

And  thus  it  is  that  fallen  man, 

Upon  the  sea  of  life, 
Alone,  unaided,  never  can 

Surmount  its  'whelming  strife  ; 
Unless  he  doth  the  Pilot  seek, 

The  port  he  cannot  win, 
For  He  alone  can  take  so  weak 

A  vessei  safely  in. 
His  is  the  only  beacon  light, 

That  shineth  by  its  portal, 
And  he  alone  can  steer  aright, 

The  bark  of  erring  mortal  ; 
His  arm  retaineth  strength  to  shield 

The  mariner  from  ill, 
And  when  He  speaks  all  dangers  yield- 
"  Peace,  be  still.'' 


Bhomingdale,  O.,  7th  mo.  14th. 


A.  M. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. —  By  the  Royal  Mail 
Steamer  Niagara,  Liverpool  dates  to  the  8th  inst. 
have  been  received. 

The  Russian  forces  were  concentrating  in  Mol- 
davia and  Northern  Wallachia,  upon  the  Transyl- 
vanian  frontier.    The  right  bank  of  the  Danube  is. 
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ere  now,  probably  evacuated,  with  the  exception 
of  the  fortified  positions  of  Matshin.  Isaktsha  and 
Tultsha.  A  complete  change  of  front  has  thus 
been  effected,  with  80  leagues  of  ground  lost,  and 
50,000  men  left  on  the  field  of  battle  or  destroyed 
by  disease. 

The  allied  cavalry  are  supposed  to  be  advancing 
by  land  to  the  Balkans.  Fifty  thousand  of  the 
allied  troops  are  at  Varna ;  Marshal  St.  Arnaud 
and  Prince  Napoleon  with  them.  A  French  divi- 
sion under  Gen.  Bosquet  had  left  Adrianople  for 
Shumla.  It  is  said  that  Duke  Alexander  will  join 
the  Russian  army  in  Moldavia. 

On  the  21st  ult.  the  Turkish  commander  of 
Silistria  attacked  the  rear  guard  of  the  Russian 
army  25,000  strong,  near  Silistria,  when  a  des- 
perate battle  ensued,  continuing  two  days.  The 
Russians  lost  2,500  men,  but  made  good  their  re- 
treat. 

In  Asia,  the  Turks  met  with  a  severe  check,  on 
the  9th  ult,  in  attempting  to  storm  two  redoubts 
between'Usurghet  and  Kutais.  The  Russians  at- 
tacked them  in  flank,  and  they  were  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  from  1 500  to  2000  men  killed.  Thirteen 
cannons,  35  standards,  and  all  their  camp  equipage 
were  captured. 

All  the  troops  in  Russian  Poland  have  been 
ordered  to  march  to  the  Gallician  frontier,  and  a 
levy  en  masse  has  been  ordered  in  Poland.  Each 
landed  proprietor  is  to  supply  24  men,  12  of  whom 
are  to  be  armed  with  scythes. 

Seventeen  steamers,  with  Austrian  troops  on 
board,  dropped  down  the  Danube  on  the  2d  inst., 
to  occupy  Wallachia. 

From  the  Baltic  we  learn  that  the  fleet  under 
Admiral  Napier  still  lay  before  Cronstadt,  on  the 
29th  ult. 

Bomarstmd  was  again  bombarded  on  the  26th 
and  2?th  ult..  and  the  fortifications  destroyed. 

The  Czar's  reply  to  Prussia  had  been  received 
at  Berlin.  It  states  that  the  Czar  consents  to  re- 
sign the  exclusive  Protectorate  over  the  Greek 
Clii itiiaiis  if  the  Turks  accede  to  the  joint  Pro- 
tectorate of  the  Five  Powers,  and  that  he  will 
evaluate  the  Principalities  when  the  Western 
Powers  evacuate  Turkey,  but  will  retain  the  stron 
military  positions  in  Moldavia  as  a  provisional  se- 
curity. 

Spain. — A  military  revolt,  headed  by  General 
O'Donnell,  has  broken  out  in  Spain.  A  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  which,  while  admitting,  in  gene- 
ral tcuns,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen,  demanded 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Constitution  of  1837. 
An  engagement  between  the  insurgents  and  the 
government  troops  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at 
Vicalvaro,  in  which  the  insurgents  were  severely 
beaten  and  driven  back  upon  Toledo.  Accounts, 
however,  are  contradictory,  and  appear  to  be  al- 
together unreliable.  The  insurrection  is  confined 
to  the  military,  who  demand  the  dismissal  of  the 
ministers  and  the  Queen's  favorites. 

California. — The  steamship  North  Star,  with 
San  Francisco  dales  to  the  1st  inst.,  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  23d. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  is  rapidly  improving. 
The  probability  of  the  City  Councils  adopting 
trodiued  grades  for  the  streets  has  given  a  fresh 
iinpv  ue  to  building  operations,  and  it  is  confi- 
dently predicted  that  the  ensuing  six  months  will 


witness  more  marked  improvement  of  trie  city 
than  apparent  during^any  previous  year 

The  mining  prospects  are  as  encouraging  as  at 
any  previous  time. 

The  yield  of  breadstuff's  this  year  far  exceeds 
any  previous  season,  and  it  is  estimated  that  more 
wheat  flour  has  been  raised  than  will  be  required 
for  the  home  consumption  of  eighteen  months. 

The  weather  has  been  unusually  fine,  and  the 
city  was  never  more  healthy.  Fine  native  fruit 
was  beginning  to  arrive  at  the  market  in  great 
abundance.  Figs  have  thriven  well  in  Sonora 
valley. 

News  had  reached  San  Francisco  of  the  arrival 
of  the  French  expedition  of  500  men  at  Mazatlan, 
on  board  the  ship  Challenge.  The  men  have 
been  enrolled  in  the  Mexican  service,  and  were 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Count  Boulbon,  when  it 
was  rumored  that  he  and  the  French  expedition- 
ists would  head  the  revolution  in  Sonora. 

The  labors  of  Superintendent  Beale,  at  the  Te- 
jon  Indian  Reservation  have  been  attended  with 
the  most  eminent  success.  The  Superintendent 
has,  by  his  judicious  kindness,  acquired  the  confi- 
dence and  friendship  of  the  Indians  under  his 
charge,  and  at  the  same  time  achieved  a  complete 
moral  reformation  among  them.  Two  thousand 
one  hundred  acres  of  wheat  are  under  cultivation, 
besides  large  quantities  of  barley,  corn,  pump- 
kins, &c.  Ditches  has  been  dug  to  carry  water 
from  the  mountains  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land, 
and  a  road  of  seven  miles  in  length  cut  into  the 
Tejon  Canon  for  the  transportation  of  timber. 

Late  accounts  from  Utah  had  been  received  at 
San  Francisco  ;  Governor  Young  had  entered  into 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Indian  Chiefs  Walker 
and  Kanoshe,  in  which  the  Indians  agree  that  on 
no  occasion  wharever  will  they  make  an  attack 
on  Americans  or  Mormons,  and  that  they  will  use 
all  their  influence  to  prevent  any  depredation  on 
the  property  of  emigrants  and  settlers.  Accounts 
from  Mormon  missionaries  to  various  parts  of  the 
world  report  great  success  from  their  labors.  In 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  over  3,000  natives  had  been 
baptized  into  the  Mormon  faith. 

Domestic.  Congressional. — In  Senate,  on  the 
17th,  the  bill  for  the  better  preservation  of  life  and 

6roperty  in  case  of  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  the 
nited  States  was  read  three  times  and  passed. 
The  joint  resolution  prohibiting  extra  pay  to  em- 
ployee's of  Congress  was  also  passed.  The  Home- 
stead bill  was  debated  on  the  18th.  On  the  19th, 
memorials  from  citizens  of  Massachusetts  and 
Ohio  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law  were  presented  by  Senators  Sumner  and  Chase 
and  the  Homestead  bill  was  again  taken  up  and 
debated.  The  same  bill  was  again  before  the 
Senate  on  the  20th,  consuming  the  entire  session. 
A  substitute  was  adopted  embracing  a  general 
plan  of  graduating  the  price  of  the  public  lands 
and  allowing  actual  settlers  to  purchase  at  25  cts. 
per  acre,  after  five  years  cultivation.  The  bill 
passed  finally  on  the  21st.  On  the  22d,  the  House 
bill  providing  accommdations  for  the  United 
States  Courts  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  lor  the  Post  Office  in  Philadelphia  was 
referred  ior  amendments.  The  Civd  and  Diplo- 
matic bill  was  taken  up,  the  amendments  reported 
bythe  Finance  Committee  were  read,  and  those  to 
which  no  objection  was  made  were  adopted.  All 
that  were  objected  to  were  laid  over  for  future 
debate. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  HULL. 
(Continued  from  page  723.) 

At  Limerick,  in  Ireland,  the  following  notice 
of  his  exercise  and  concern,  is  recorded. 

During  this  time,  the  remembrance  of  my  be- 
loved wife  and  family  often  made  me  thoughtful, 
with  humble  desires  that  they  may  be  preserved 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  time  in  the  sweet  en- 
joyment of  Divine  love,  which  more  than  com- 
pensates for  the  loss  of  the  company  of  near  con- 
nections and  friends — makes  hard  things  easy, 
and  sweetens  the  bitter  cups.  It  is  long  since  I 
heard  from  them,  and  an  anxiety  sometimes  rises 
in  my  mind  when  contemplating  my  situation, 
far  separated  from  them,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
life.  This,  however,  is  now  sweetly  and  com- 
fortably removed,  by  the  arising  of  the  language, 
"Good  is  thy  will,  0  Lord!"  under  which  feel- 
ing, I  commend  my  dearly  beloved  family,  with 
my  own  soul,  to  his  holy  keeping,  fervently  pray- 
ing that  we  may  not  forget  his  mercies,  which 
have  been  plenteously  bestowed  upon  us,  though 
at  times  we  have  been  tried  with  outward  beset- 
ments,  and  have  had  to  endure  losses  and  crosses 
in  the  business  of  this  world  ;  yet  not  so,  but 
that  we  have  had  many  comforts,  even  in  the 
things  of  this  life,  which  others  have  not  en- 
joyed. My  dear  wife  has  been  a  true  help-meet 
to  me,  both  in  religious  engagements  and  in  the 
toils  and  cares  of  this  life,  and  my  children  affec- 
tionate and  kind.  Lord,  what  shall  I  render 
unto  thee  for  all  thy  mercies  ?  Grant  that  I  may 
be  preserved  grateful  therefor,  and  that  my  dear 
wife  and  children  may  experience  thy  watchful 
providence  extended  over  them,  to  preserve  thlro 
under  thy  keeping  and  in  the  blessed  counsel  of 
thy  holy  Spirit.  Amen. 


At  Garryroane  near  Limerick,  the  subjoined 
remarks  occur,  respecting  the  oppressed  and  un- 
civilized condition  of  the  people. 

Whilst  in  this  place,  as  well  as  at  other  times, 
I  felt  a  tender  sympathy  with  my  dear  friends, 
who  are  often  tried  by  the  depredations  of  un- 
principled men,  who  do  not  regard  the  laws  of 
their  country  nor  the  Divine  law,  but  frequently 
commit  robberies  and  sometimes  murder.  Sev- 
eral Friends  have  suffered  the  loss  of  property, 
but  generally  they  have  escaped  unhurt,  except 
the  fright  occasioned  by  threats  made  with  drawn 
swords  and  presented  pistols.  The  present  .seem3 
a  calamitous  time,  and  like  a  prelude  to  more 
general  troubles.  Was  the  unrighteous  exaction 
of  tithes  done  away,  I  believe  the  people  would 
be  more  quiet ;  but  they  are  so  fleeced  by  the 
established  clergy,  who  have  the  law  on  their 
side,  to  enforce  their  demands,  as  well  as  by 
their  own  popish  priests,  that  after  paying  them 
and  their  rent,  they  have  little  left  to  live  upon. 
Sometimes  they  are  turned  off  their  lands  for 
want  of  means  to  pay  their  rent,  and  seem  almost 
in  a  state  of  desperation,  which  induces  them  to 
resort  to  the  iniquitious  practice  of  plundering 
others. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  in  order  that 
the  people  may  be  brought  to  sit  under  the  vine 
and  the  fig-tree,  where  none  can  make  them 
afraid.  Christ  Jesus  is  the  true  and  living  vine, 
and  were  the  pretended  ministers,  his  ministers 
atid  servants,  they  would  not  seek  their  gain,  as 
many  of  them  do ;  but  labour  to  bring  the  peo- 
ple to  a  conformity  to  the  Divine  will,  and  to  do 
unto  others  as  they  would  that  others  should  do 
unto  them.  0  mystery,  Babylon,  Babylon  !  She 
must  fall,  whether  Protestant  or  Papist,  saith  the 
Lord  ;  then  shall  my  people  dwell  securely  :  but 
commotions  will  increase  in  the  earth,  and  the 
people  to  whom  he  has  made  himself  known, 
having  too  much  partaken  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  in  the  prevailing  iniquities,  will  have 
also  to  partake  of  the  troubles  and  sufferings 
which  are  approaching — then  will  Zion  come 
forth  wich  brightness,  and  her  light  be  as  a  lamp 
that  burneth. 

On  the  third  of  the  week  and  the  1st  of  the 
year  1811,  was  held  the  parting  meeting  for  wor- 
ship ;  after  which  we  rode  to  Ballynakill,  and 
were  at  a  small  meeting  there  next  day,  return- 
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ing  the  same  evening  to  Carlow,  where  we  had  a 
very  large  meeting  with  the  town's-people,  in 
which  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  freely 
declared  to  a  solid  and  attentive  audience ;  the 
praise  is  due  to  him  who  only  can  still  the  rag- 
ing waves  of  the  sea.  After  meeting,  a  kind 
friend  handed  me  a  packet  of  letters  from  my 
dear  family,  which  she  had  received  before  meet- 
ing, but  prudently  kept  them,  without  inform- 
ing me  thereof,  lest  it  should  unsettle  my 
mind,  as  I  would  not  have  time  to  read  them  be- 
fore meeting.  The  information  they  contained 
respecting  my  family  was  comfortable.  In  read- 
ing these  tokens  of  tender  affection  from  my  be- 
loved connexions  and  friends,  my  mind  was  so 
filled  with  thoughtfulness  respecting  them,  that 
I  did  not  get  to  sleep  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  I  was  obliged  to  rise  before  six,  in 
order  to  reach  Balitore  in  time  for  meeting. 
On  seventh-day  we  rode  to  Bathy,  and  had  a  very 
comfortable  opportunity  with  a  few  Friends  who 
lived  near  the  place.  On  the  following  day  at- 
tended the  fore  and  afternoon  meetings  at  Bali- 
tore,  where  but  little  labour  in  the  ministry  fell 
to  my  lot.  I  had  to  lament  the  very  low  state 
of  the  meeting,  but  a  hope  arose,  that  there  would 
be  a  revival  and  a  return  to  health,  out  of  the 
wounded  and  diseased  state  which  many  had 
been  left  in  by  theapostacy  of  Abraham  Shackle- 
ton,  who  rejected  the  doctrines  of  Truth,  and  lost 
himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  conjecture  and  specu- 
lation. I  reached  Dublin  on  the  7th  of  first 
month,  and  during  my  stay  in  the  city  attended 
their  meetings  as  they  came  in  course.  The 
Monthly  Meeting  was  a  solid  comfortable  season, 
in  which  the  minds  of  Friends  seemed  united  in 
concern  to  have  the  discipline  conducted  to  the 
real  advantage  of  the  members,  many  of  whom 
are  immersed  in  the  concerns  of  the  world,  and 
seem  to  have  little  thought  respecting  their  duties 
in  the  militant  church :  thus  the  work  falls 
heavily  on  the  few  who  are  given  up  thereto. 

At  Moyallen  he  remarks : 

Many  of  the  Seceders  live  at  this  place,  a 
number  of  whom  attended  and  seemed  well  satis- 
fied. Some  of  them  see  the  loss  they  have  sus- 
tained, several  have  returned  to  Friends  again, 
while  others  appear  obstinate.  Great  is  the  loss 
which  the  dear  youth  have  sustained ;  they  seem 
estranged  from  the  Truth  and  gone  off  into  the 
wilderness  of  the  world.  Sorrowful,  indeed,  are 
the  effects  of  parents  giving  way  to  the  wild 
imaginations  of  the  human  mind  !  What  will  they 
do  in  that  solemn  season  of  iniquisition,  when  the 
query  will  be,  "What  hast  thou  done  with  those 
lambs  which  I  committed  to  thy  care  V 

At  Lurgan  I  put  up  at  Thomas  Houghton's,  a 
Friend  advanced  in  years  and  infirm  in  body.  I 
was  comforted  in  finding  him  desirous  of  prepar- 
ing to  leave  his  possessions  in  peace,  being  sensi- 
ble thai  he  lias  been  too  much  attached  to  busi- 
ness.   Having  accumulated  a  large  portion  of 
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earthly  treasure,  he  is  now  desirous  of  distribu- 
ting it,  so  that  it  may  do  some  good.  I  had 
much  conversation  with  him,  and  found  that  he 
was  careful  to  appropriate  it  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses, and  that  he  contributes  largely  for  the 
purposes  of  society,  and  helping  to  repair  and 
build  meeting-houses,  educate  the  children  of 
the  poor,  &c.  Well  would  it  be  if  more  of  the 
wealthy  cherished  this  disposition,  and  spent 
their  substance  in  like  manner,  rather  than  plac- 
ing their  children  in  possession  of  great  estates, 
thereby  giving  them  wings  to  leave  the  Society, 
to  soar  above  the  simplicity  and  humility  of  the 
Gospel,  and  indulge  in  high  life,  far  removed 
from  the  usefulness  and  self-denial  of  a  Chris- 
tian, and  unmindful  of  the  importance  of  having 
their  accounts  in  readiness,  as  good  stewards, 
when  the  solemn  summons  arrives,  "Steward, 
give  an  account  of  thy  stewardship,  for  thou 
mayest  no  longer  be  steward." 

About  this  time  the  following  was  written  to 
his  friends  in  his  native  land,  being  addressed  to 
Stanford  Quarterly  Meeting. 
Dear  Friends, 

In  the  language  of  the  beloved  apostle 
I  salute  you  ;  "Grace  be  to  you,  and  peace  from 
God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all 
comfort,  who  comforteth  us  in  all  our  tribula- 
tions, that  we  may  be  able  to  comfort  those  which 
are  in  any  trouble,  by  the  comfort  wherewith  we 
ourselves  are  comforted  of  God." 

The  uniting  influence  of  this  comfort  remains 
undiminished,  and  is  to  be  witnessed  by  the 
faithful  followers  of  Christ  in  our  day,  as  well  as 
by  the  primitive  believers.  It  is  precious  in  its  na- 
ture, and  vouchsafed  by  its  holy  Author  to  support 
under  the  various  trials  that  await  his  servants.  In 
the  enjoyment  of  a  measure  thereof,  my  mind  has : 
been  engaged  this  morning  by  the  remembrance 
of  you,  although  far  separated  in  a  distant  land. . 
I  have  felt  you  preciously  near,  desires  have  been  i 
raised  in  my  mind  for  your  comfort  in  the  bonds  i 
of  Gospel  fellowship,  and  that  you  may  witness : 
its  cementing  virtue,  to  render  you  truly  one  an- 
other's joy  in  the  Lord,  that  you  may  comfort i 
one  another  in  all  your  tribulations.    Truly,  if 
you  are  partakers  of  that  peace  which  is  from 
God  the  Father,  this  will  be  your  delight,  in 
preference  to  any  indulgence  that  arises  from 
self-love,  that  seeketh  only  the  support  of  self,  I 
and  those  whom  we  are  placed  over  by  the  ties  I 
of  nature,  or  those  who  may  walk  in  the  path  of 
self-indulgence  with  us.    We  are  all  in  a  tabu- 
lated path  as  inhabitants  of  the  world,  and  have!' 
need  of  all  the  comfort  we  can  afford  one  an- 
other. 

May  we,  brethren  and  sisters,  all  study  so  to 
nflfil  our  duties,  that  nothing  of  an  evil  tendency 
may  get  the  ascendency  over  us,  or  separate  us 
from  "the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  o) 
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peace."    In  this  happy  state,  those  that  have  a 
greater  share  of  tribulation  than  others,  have  the 
sympathy  of  their  friends,  and  partake  thereof  to 
their   refreshment,  as  a  coi'dial   reviving  the 
drooping  spirits,  even  of  him  that  laboureth  un- 
der the  pains  of  the  body.    But  he  that  lan- 
guished and  hath  no  cordial  administered  to 
him,  fainteth,  and  finally  dies  away ;  and  where 
any  thing  of  a  poisonous  nature  is  administered, 
his  sufferings  increase,  and  presage  a  speedy,  dis- 
solution.    Seeing  we  are  social  and  intelligent 
beings,  professing  a  belief  in  the  consolations  of 
the  holy  spirit,  and  called  upon  to  seek  them, 
let  none  think  to  obtain  or  to  be  able  to  ad- 
minister them,  but  by  an  engagement  of  mind 
that  preferreth  the  righteous  cause  of  God  to 
our  earthly  joys.    "  God  is  love,"   saith  the 
apostle,  and  "they  that  dwell  in  love  dwell  in 
God,  and  God   in  them."     Thus   they  are 
near  to  the  fountain  of  consolation,  and  are  ena- 
bled to  comfort  one  another  in  all  their  tribula- 
tions.   May  you  be  enabled  to  come  up  in  use- 
fulness in  the  militant  church  in  your  day,  that 
you  may  bear  testimony  with  the  beloved  apostle 
to  the  sufficiency  of  Divine  love.  I  often  remem- 
ber the  seasons  of  refreshment  we  have  had 
together,  wherein  we.  have  known  this  as  the 
streams  of  that  river  which  makes  glad  the  whole 
heritage  of  God.    I  also  remember  that  some- 
times these  streams  were  obstructed,  so  that  there 
was  not  an  uninterrupted  flowing  of  them.  As 
these  streams  of  Divine  consolation  are  very  pre- 
cious, we  certainly  ought  to  endeavour  that  the 
comfort  resulting  from  them  may  be  witnessed 
by  all,  and  that  the  aged  may  be  strengthened, 
the  middle  aged  animated,  and  the  dear  youth 
invited  to  bend  their  necks  to  receive  the  yoke 
upon  them,  that  there  may  continue  to  be  a  suc- 
cession of  those  who  prefer  "Jerusalem  to  their 
chiefest  joy."    Many  particular  obstructions  to 
this  present  to  my  mind,  but  none  so  forcible  as 
where  there  is  not  a  guard  maintained  against 
the  love  of  the  world  and  the  fascinating  cus- 
toms and  fashions^thereof.    Where  this  guard  is 
maintained,  Zion  becomes  beautiful ;  and  if  she 
were  preserved  so  by  the  vigilance  of  the  watch- 
men on  her  walls,  would  become  the  praise  of 
the  whole  earth.    But  the  beauty  has  not  been 
so  alluring  as  it  might  have  been,  had  her  watch- 
men been  on  the  watch  at  their  posts ;  the  enemy 
has  gained  an  advantage,  and  dismay  has  been 
spread  in  the  ranks  of  the  army;  and  in  some 
places  the  Truth  hath  not  been  supported,  but 
some  of  its  testimonies  have  fallen  with  those 
who  have  fallen.    May  this  not  be  the  case 
amongst  you — many  of  you  have  known  the 
heavenly  calls,  by  which  your  love  was  turned  to 
the  Fountain  of  true  consolation,  with  desires  to 
partake  thereof,  and  you  have  been  refreshed 
thereby.    Oh  !  that  nothing  may  deprive  you 
thereof,  but  that  you  may  steadfastly  look  unto 
Him,  who  can  support  under  every  trial,  and 
will  continue  to  supply  you  with  the  needful 


strength  for  every  good  word  and  work.  I  do 
not  feel  disposed  to  enlarge,  but  am  desirous  you 
may  be  enabled  to  feel  me  in  the  covenant  of 
life,  and  be  willing  to  join  in  a  continued  and  a 
renewed  care,  that  we  may  be  one  another's  joy 
in  the  Lord,  not  suffering  anything  to  divert  our 
minds  from  the  renewings  of  the  Father's  love. 
May  this  support  me,  who  am  exposed  to  various 
perils  in  a  distant  land.  And  you,  dear  friends, 
in  the  land  of  my  nativity,  may  you  witness  the 
glory  and  the  beauty  of  this  world  stained  in 
your  view,  that  avarice  and  covetousness  may 
not  have  an  ascendency  over  those  who  are  ad- 
vanced and  are  advancing  in  years ;  nor  the  youth 
be  left  to  sacrifice  on  the  altars  of  vanity,  but 
while  cheerfully  employed  in  the  necessary  cares 
and  concerns  of  life,  be  engaged  to  comfort  each 
other  in  all  your  tribulations,  and  not  forsaking 
the  assembling  yourselves  for  the  performance  of 
that  worship  that  is  due  to  the  Father  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  even  the  God  of  all  comfort. 
So  prayeth  your  friend  and  brother, 

Henry  Hull. 

From  Grange,  near  Charlemont,  in  Ireland, 
Third  month  8th,  1811. 


MEMOIR  OF  THOMAS  COLLEY. 

Thomas  Colley,  of  Sheffield,  was  a  friend  well 
known  in  our  Society,  and  highly  esteemed  as  a 
faithful  and  diligent  minister  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  in  which  character  he  labored  for  up- 
wards of  forty  years. 

He  was  born  atSmeaton,  avillage  near  Ponte- 
fract,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1742,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  the  established  church 
of  England,  and  when  about  11  years  old  went 
to  reside  at  Sheffield  as  an  apprentice.  In  the 
course  of  his  minority,  his  mind  was  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  a  religious 
life,  and  he  joined  the  society  of  the  Methodists, 
among  whom  he  was  zealous,  active,  and  much 
esteemed. 

In  the  year  1764,  he  married.  About  this 
period  the  observations  and  performances,  in 
which  he  was  religiously  engaged,  failing  to  sat- 
isfy the  travail  of  his  soul,  he  sought  for  some- 
thing more  substantial,  and  in  this  disposition 
of  mind  attended  the  meetings  of  Friends. 
Waiting  reverently  before  the  Lord,  he  became 
further  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  divine 
grace,  and  was  engaged  to  press  after  a  greater 
knowledge  of  things  which  accompany  salvation. 
His  circumstances  were  then  low  in  the  world, 
yet  he  attended  our  religious  meetings  diligently, 
until  he  observed  that  some,  who  were  active  in 
the  concerns  of  the  Society,  absented  themselves 
from  those  held  in  the  course  of  the  week.  He 
thought  that  he  might  follow  their  example  ;  but 
found,  that  by  so  doing,  he  suffered  in  a  spirit- 
ual sense,  and  therefore  resumed  his  former 
practice ;  and  giving  proof  of  his  sincere  at- 
tachment to  our  Christian  principles,  he  was  in 
due  time  admitted  into  membership  with  Friends. 
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In  the  year  1768,  he  first  spoke  as  a  minister 
in  our  religious  meetings ;  and  being  careful,  in 
humility  and  watchfulness,  to  occupy  the  talents 
committed  to  him,  his  services  were  acceptable 
and  edifying.  Not  long  afterwards,  he  felt  him- 
self called  upon  to  travel  in  the  service  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  performed  several  journeys,  with 
the  unity  of  his  friends. 

In  1779,  in  company  with  his  friend,  Philip 
Madin,  also  of  Sheffield,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
then  remaining  members  of  our  Society  on  the 
Island  of  Barbadoes,  and  was  also  on  a  few  of 
the  other  British  West  India  islands.  He  was 
brought  very  low  when  on  his  passage  across  the 
Atlantic ;  but  his  mind  appears,  by  a  memorandum 
made  at  the  time,  to  have  been  greatly  consoled 
in  the  season  of  conflict  of  spirit,  in  the  fresh 
rememberance  of  the  sufferings  of  the  uncon- 
quered  Captain  of  our  Salvation ;  and  he  was 
enabled  to  look,  in  faith,  unto  Him,  and  to  lay 
hold  on  his  gracious  promises. 

Being  favored  to  return  home  in  safety,  he 
penned  the  following  reflections. 

"  Under  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  many 
favors  of  the  Almighty,  graciously  extended  to 
us,  through  the  course  of  this  long  and  perilous 
journey,  in  preserving  us  in  the  midst  of  a  ra- 
ging and  tumultuous  war,  in  opening  our  way 
in  the  service  in  which  we  were  engaged,  and 
affording  ability  and  strength  to  discharge  the 
duty  of  the  day,  are  our  spirits  humbly  bowed  in 
deep  reverence  and  thankfulness  to  the  Father  I 
and  Fountain  of  nil  our  living  mercies." 

A  few  years  after  his  return  from  the  above- 1 
mentioned  voyage,  this  devoted  servant  of  Christ 
again  left  his  near  connexions,  and  travelled  ex- 
tensively in  North  America,  where  his  gospel  la- 
bors were  well  received  and  made  a  deep  and  in- 
structive impression  on  the  minds  of  many  of 
those  whom  he  visited.  In  his  native  land  he 
travelled  much  afterwards,  as  a  minister;  and 
was  often  concerned,  more  particularly  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  to  labor  in  word  and  doc- 
trine, among  those  of  other  religious  societies. 

In  reference  to  one  of  the  last-mentioned  of 
these  services,  he  thus  writes  from  London  :  »  I 
have  labored  many  weeks  in  this  populous  place, 
visited  all  the  meetings  in  this  city,  and  most  of 
them  on  First-days;  and  also  have  attended 
their  quarterly  and  monthly  meetings,  and  have 
had  public  meetings  at  all  the  meeting-houses, 
and  in  other  places;  in  which  service,  I  may 
with  reverence  acknowledge,  that  the  Lord 
has  been  near,  and  his  ancient  promise  ful- 
filled :  1  As  the  day  is,  so  shall  thy  strength 
be.'  The  meetings  have  generally  been  large  ; 
neither  unfavorable  weather,  nor  snow  on  "the 
ground,  prevented  the  people  from  attending; 
and  that  living  Power,  which  is  both  ancient  and 
new,  was  a  crown  and  diadem  to  our  assemblies." 

hen  not  engaged  in  religious  service,  he  was 
diligent  in  attention  to  his  business,  which  was 
that  of  a  cutler,  and  of  which  the  superinten- 


dence, during  the  periods  of  his  absence  from 
home,  devolved  in  great  measure  upon  his  wife, 
who,  not  only  in  a  religious  sense,  but  also  in 
regard  to  temporal  concerns,  was  truly  a  "  help 
meet"  for  her  pious  husband;  and  the  honest 
industry  of  both,  was  attended  with  the  blessing 
of  Providence. 

He  was  a  man  whose  deportment  in  life  was 
such  as  becometh  one  employed  in  preaching  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation ;  desirous  to  keep  him- 
self unspotted  by  the  world, — of  unaffected 
gravity,  though  at  times  innocently  cheerful  and 
communicative.  His  general  demeanor  showed 
on  whom  his  confidence  was  placed.  His  reve- 
rent, silent  waiting  in  religious  meetings  was  ob- 
vious to  others,  and  had  a  tendency  to  draw 
them  into  the  same  profitable  frame  of  mind. 
He  was  uprigh  ly  concerned  for  the  due  preser- 
vation of  our  Christian  discipline,  and  careful  to 
keep  his  place  in  the  meetings  established  for 
its  support.  In  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  he 
was  diligent  in  seeking  after  the  renewed  influ- 
ence of  Divine  power;  and  often  eminently  qual- 
ified to  set  forth  the  blessing  of  salvation,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  as  a  sacrifice 
for  sin,  and  as  the  light  of  the  world ;  fervently 
endeavoring  to  gather  all  to  the  teachings  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  in  the  secret  of  the  soul. 

In  the  year  1810,  ho  attended  the  yearly 
meeting  in  London,  near  the  close  of  which  he 
had  a  dangerous  attack  of  illness  ;  but  was  res- 
tored to  his  family  and  friends.  He  afterwards 
held  a  few  public  meetings  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood, and  diligently  attended  other  meetings  at 
home.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year, 
there  were  obvious  symptoms  of  a  declining  state 
of  health,  on  which  he  remarked  to  one  of  his 
friends,  "'I  have  for  a  considerable  time  appre- 
hended I  should  have  a  lingering  illness,  and 
have  never  desired  that  it  might  be  otherwise. 
I  do  not,  as  some  have  done,  wish  for  a  sudden 
removal,  as  I  think  divine  Providence,  as  well 
as  divine  Grace,  is  as  much  manifested  in  times 
of  sickness  as  in  times  of  health;  and  it  now 
yieldeth  me  great  consolation,  that  I  worked 
while  health  and  ability  were  afforded.  I  now 
see  but  little  to  be  done  ;  and  it  is  cause  of  great 
satisfaction,  that  I  was  enabled  to  perform  my  last 
religious  visit  to  London." 

At  his  own  meeting,  where,  for  some  time  be- 
fore, he  had  been  but  seldom  heard,  he  now  fre- 
quently spoke,  both  in  testimony  and  supplica- 
tion, with  clearness,  and  in  the  power  and  love 
of  the  Gospel ;  manifesting,  as  a  father  in  the 
church,  his  continued  and  increasing  solicitude 
for  the  spiritual  progress  of  those  amongst  whom 
he  had  long  and  faithfully  labored.  The  solem- 
nity which  prevailed  on  these  occasions  made  a 
deep  and  instructive  impression  on  his  friends. 

In  the  Seventh  month,  1811,  he  was  seized 
with  violent  illness,  which  he  expected  to  survive 
only  a  few  days ;  but  being  a  little  revived,  he 
said  to  a  friend  who  visited  him,  "  I  am  a  poor, 
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weak  creature,  uncertain  how  this  attack  may 
terminate;  nor  am  I  anxious  about  it.  For  some 
time  past,  I  have  been  concerned  to  use  the 
strength  afforded,  in  discharging  manifested  du- 
ties ;  and,  on  a  retrospect,  I  do  not  see  one  re- 
ligious duty  or  service  left  undone."* 

After  this  he  gradually  declined,  and  in  the  Sixth 
month,  1812,  he  became  very  weak.  On  the 
10th,  when  one  of  his  friends,  who  had  called 
on  him,  was  about  to  take  his  leave,  having  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  ministers  and  eiders  that 
evening,  he  said,  with  a  calm  and  expressive 
countenance,  "  The  Lord  bless  thee  ;  and  may 
he  be  with  you  in  all  your  movements,  in  the 
promotion  of  his  work.  How  long  the  taper  may 
glimmer  in  the  socket,  is  uncertain ;  I  think  it 
will  not  be  long.  My  love  to  friends.  Farewell." 

He  spoke  but  little  afterwards,  appearing  to 
be  in  a  state  of  patient  waiting  for  the  full  ac- 
complishment of  the  Divine  will  concerning  him  ; 
and,  on  the  12th  of  the  Sixth  month,  1812,  he 
expired  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  having 
been  a  minister  forty-four  years. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  INEXPEDIENT. 
(Continued  from  page  712.) 

The  second  great  cause  of  failure  is  the  ten- 
dency and  effects  of  this  punishment  when  exe- 
cuted : — 1st.  In  still  further  brutalizing  the 
criminal  class,  who  witness  its  infliction ;  and 
2d.  In  disgusting  the  sentiments  of  society  in 
general,  engendering  a  dangerous  sympathy  in 
favor  of  the  victim,  and  thus  impairing  that  con- 
servative efficacy  of  the  law,  which  it  should  be 
the  primary  object  of  all  punishment  to  main- 
tain. 

1st.  Of  the  effects  upon  criminals  themselves. 
It  is  only  by  observing  the  indications  of  its  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessful  operation  that  we  can  as- 
certain whether  the  destruction  of  life,  as  a  pun- 
ishment, be  suitable  to  the  laws  of  man's  indivi- 
dual constitution,  or  of  the  social  condition.  We 
have  already  prosecuted  the  investigation,  to 
some  extent,  in  examining  the  causes  of  that  un- 
certainty which  results  from  extreme  penalties. 
We  must  now  sustain  our  second  objection. 

We  can  have  no  doubt,  that  the  dread  of  death 
has  deterred  many  from  the  perpetration  of  mur- 
der, nor  is  it  either  just  or  politic  to  deny  it. 
Such  extreme  positions  must  make  many  of  the 
advocates  of  abolition  wish  that  such  writers, 
possessing  ability  more  than  sufficient  to  conduct 
the  argument  on  just  and  tenable  grounds,  had 
been  somewhat  more  circumspect  in  their  asser- 
tions. Where,  for  instance,  can  be  the  use  of 
affirming  that  "  a  man  cannot  have  arrived  at 
the  determination  to  commit  murder  without 
having  gone  through  every  gradation  of  im- 
morality," and  that  "  having  forfeited  all  the 


*  Alluding,  without  doubt,  to  his  services  as  a  min- 
ister. 


pleasures  of  life,  his  being  has  become  a  misery 
to  him," — "  that  death  can  have  no  terrors  for 
him,  but  must  rather  appear  as  a  refuge  and  a 
rest  1"  The  fact  is,  that  many,  if  not  most,  mur- 
ders are  committed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  means  of  continuing  to  live  with  a  certain 
hoped-for  enjoyment.  What  the  case  may  be- 
come, after  the  guilt  of  blood  has  actually  been 
contracted  and  haunts  the  conscience  of  a  mur- 
derer, is  a  very  different  matter.  Sixty  per  cent, 
of  convicted  murderers,  it  is  said,  attempt  sui- 
cide,— a  striking  fact,  it  is  true,  and  telling 
strongly  against  the  penalty  of  death  ;  yet  no 
candid  abolitionist  will  close  his  eye  to  what  is 
equally  true — that  there  still  remain  many  who 
are  dragged  to  the  scaffold  and  shrink  in  abject 
terror  from  their  doom,  even  to  the  last  moment. 
Nor  will  any  one  say  that  the  case  of  a  certain 
eminent  man,  who  so  recently  suffered  for  this 
crime,  answers,  in  its  antecedents,  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  "  having  gone  through  every  gradation 
of  immorality." 

As  one  object  of  punishment  is  to  deter  from 
crime,  a  wise  legislator  will  direct  his  pains  and 
penalties  against  the  prompting  passion  of  the 
criminally  disposed. 

The  civil  ruler,  it  is  true,  cannot  pretend  to 
punish  the  moral  guilt  of  crime,  but  he  will  as- 
certain, as  far  as  he  can,  from  what  propensity, 
or  combination  of  propensities,  it  generally  arises. 
He  will  then  be  able  to  inflict  many  penalties 
which,  though  not  in  themselves  the  severest, 
appear  such  to  certain  classes  of  criminals.  The 
most  effectual  punishment  is  that  which  the 
criminally  disposed  themselves  conceive  to  be 
least  tolerable.  Experience  proves  that  there 
are  many  punishments  which  would,  by  most 
murderers,  be  either  more  dreaded  tban  death, 
or  felt  to  be  more  restraining,  since  the  chances 
of  escape  under  capital  laws  are  so  many.  But  the 
fact  is,  we  can  scarcely  think  of  a  man  deliber- 
ately calculating  the  balance  of  remote  conse- 
quences against  the  advantages  or  satisfaction 
which  he  seeks  to  reap  from  the  commission  of 
murder.  The  very  act  of  murder  is  proof  of 
great  moral  derangement;  certain  feelings,  which 
the  Creator  never  designed  to  be  the  guiding 
impulses,  having  gained  the  ascendent.  The 
reason  is  almost  overpowered  under  the  captivity 
of  an  outrageous  and  diabolical  passion — the 
moral  judgment  must  therefore,  to  some  extent, 
be  obscured  and  perverted. 

But  in  as  far  as  the  man  meditating  the  awful 
crime  of  murder  may  anticipate  the  future, 
many  other  punishments  in  prospect  are  found 
much  more  effectual  in  prevention.  Perpetual 
imprisonment  and  ignominious  toil  concurring 
with  .remorse,  and  a  forfeited  reputation,  prove 
far  more  intimidating  in  such  cases. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  the  proportion  of  mur- 
derers who  commit  or  attempt  suicide  is  no  less 
than  sixty  per  cent.  "This  fact,"  it  has  been 
truly  said,  "  proves  that  there  is  an  ignominious 
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exposure  which  is  dreaded  more  than  death. 
Public  infamy,  if  all  but  certain,  would  be  more 
efficacious  as  a  deterrent  from  crime." 

"Capital  convicts,"  says  Mrs.  Fry,  "pacify 
their  consciences  with  the  dangerous  and  falla- 
cious notion,  that  the  violent  death  which  awaits 
them  will  serve  as  a  full  atonement  for  all  their 
sins."  This  we  believe  to  be  a  most  important 
fact,  as  indicating  the  desperate  resorts  and  in- 
fatuation of  criminal  passion. 

The  same  authority  states  that,  in  her  inter- 
course with  the  worst  class  of  criminals,  she 
found  the  absurd  notion  of  fatality  very  gener- 
ally to  prevail.  They  appeared  to  believe  that, 
by  some  sort  of  predestination,  this  fate  would 
have  overtaken  them  sooner  or  later;  it  was 
therefore  regarded  by  them  as  a  matter  of  little 
concern,  whether  their  days  might  be  many  or 
few.  Those  very  parties,  who,  as  the  most  guilty 
and  depraved,  have  most  to  dread  on  the  event 
of  death,  are,  we  find,  just  the  persons  least 
alive  to  its  horrors ;  yet  it  is  to  this  class  of  of- 
fenders, that  the  advocates  of  capital  punishment 
would  present  death  as  an  engine  of  terror. 

It  is  sufficient  for  our  argument,  that  even  at 
the  hazard  of  death  itself,  the  deed  will  be  per- 
petrated— the  spectacle  of  violent  death  becom- 
ing, in  fact,  one  of  the  things  most  destructive 
of  that  natural  dread  with  which  it  was  origin- 
ally regarded. 

The  advocates  of  capital  punishment  have 
argued  upon  the  assumption,  that  our  instinctive 
dread  of  death  is  of  such  superior  force,  that  an 
appeal  to  that  alone  could  deter  from  murder. 

But  if  we  will  look  into  the  principles  of  our 
nature,  to  ascertain  the  suitability  of  any  pun- 
ishment, we  must  take  under  our  view  the  whole 
constitution  of  man.  We  must  take  into  account 
the  susceptibilities  as  well  as  the  active  instincts 
of  humanity.  No  doubt,  the  love  of  life  is  one 
of  the  strongest  of  the  latter  class,  yet  we  find 
that  certain  influences  so  act  upon  man  as  often 
to  conquer  the  force  of  these  feelings.  The  love 
of  life  is  no  exception  to  this  law  of  the  mind, 
which,  in  the  case  of  some  of  our  passions,  brings 
about  what  we  call  satiety ;  but  in  the  case  of 
this  instinct,  as  well  as  some  others,  takes  the 
form  of  susceptibility  of  induration. 

If,  therefore,  we  will  determine  the  kind  and 
degree  of  punishment  by  its  action  upon  our  na- 
ture in  preventing  crime,  we  must  embrace  in 
our  survey  all  the  feelings  and  appetencies  by 
which  it  is  characterized.  When  this  is  done, 
the  indications  of  our  constitution,  we  maintain, 
are  against  the  infliction  of  death  as  a  preventive 
expedient. 

It  is  a  general  fact,  arising  from  our  very  con- 
stitution, that  familiarity  with  any  object  calcu- 
late! to  inspire  dread,  diminishes  its  power  of 
irodmdne  that  feeling.  That  it  is  so  with  the 
lorror  of  death  all  history  and  experience  prove. 
The  testimony  of  the  author  of  "Old  Bailey  Ex- 
perience "  affords  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 


in  support  of  this  proposition.  Mr.  Bright,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  July,  1850,  mentioned 
the  striking  fact,  that  when  the  first  execution 
took  place  at  Nenagh,  sixty  persons  in  the  crowd 
fainted  ;  when  the  second  execution  took  place, 
some  few  fainted,  but  the  number  was  far  under 
sixty ;  now  the  sight  is  witnessed  without  a 
shudder.  Many  other  authorities  on  this  subject 
might  be  quoted.  With  the  facts  the  public  are 
generally  well  acquainted.  Strong  as  is  the  in- 
stinct of  life,  it  is  often  overcome  by  some  mere 
conventional  feeling.  Thousands  have  sacrificed 
their  lives  under  the  tvranny  of  a  false  honor — 
as  in  the  cases  of  chivalry  and  duelling,  and  also 
in  some  more  brutal  and  disgusting,  but  not 
more  criminal  exercises. 

It  is  worth  our  while  farther  to  explain  how 
these  influences  may  become  so  potent  as  to 
overcome  some  of  the  most  active  promptings  of 
nature. 

There  is  no  school  of  philosophers,  who  have 
treated  of  the  mental  and  moral  phenomena  of 
man's  constitution,  but  have  recognized  one  sus- 
ceptibility which  characterizes  human  nature  un- 
der all  its  phases. 

We  refer  to  what  might  be  designated  a  sus- 
ceptibility of  men  tal  and  moral  contagion.  Un- 
der a  great  variety  of  names  and  phrases,  this 
law  of  humanity  is  admitted  as  a  principle  most 
promptly  and  universally  operative. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  Christianity 
(which  always  discovers  its  pretensions  to  the 
very  perfection  of  philosophy,  by  recognizing 
and  taking  for  granted  such  indisputable  facts) 
proceeds,  in  its  counsels,  exhortations,  and  com- 
mands, upon  the  assumption  of  this  good  or  evil 
contagion  from  that  which  we  familiarly  contem- 
plate, or  with  which  we  intimately  commune. 
Numerous  illustrations  of  this  statement  may  be 
found  in  the  inspired  volume.  The  contempla- 
tion of  the  Divine  perfections  assimilates  the 
character  of  man  to  that  of  God — "  beholding  as 
in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  we  are  changed 
into  the  same  image."  And  the  law  holds  in 
reference  to  our  inferior  instinctive  feelings  not 
less  than  our  moral  susceptibilities. 

This  law  of  sympathy  is  only  one  form  of  the 
law  of  cause  and  effect — contact  and  contempla- 
tion exert  an  influence  in  strict  proportion  to 
their  intimacy  and  continuity.  Its  operation  is 
exceedingly  various  and  powerful.  In  religion, 
as  we  have  said,  the  attractions  of  the  Divine 
character,  and  the  rectitude  and  vast  compre- 
hension of  the  Divine  procedure,  elevate  and  en- 
noble the  soul.  The  contagion  of  human  char- 
acter and  conduct,  is  even  proverbial.  From 
this  law  results  the  maxim  that  "  a  man  is  known 
by  the  company  he  keeps." 

In  literature  and  science  its  influence  and  re- 
sults are  acknowledged.  The  truths  and  objects 
of  natural  science  impart  something  of  their 
own  attributes  to  the  mind  engaged  in  their  study 
or  contemplation.    One  noble  example  of  phi- 
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lanthropy  begets  another  by  sympathetic  emula- 
tion. Contact  with  vulgarity  makes  vulgar,  un- 
less a 'constant  and  vigilant  resistance  is  main- 
tained. Refinement  communicates  itself.  Cruel- 
ty and  sensuality  brutalize  and  defile  by  frequent 
contemplation, — in  short,  there  is  not  a  passion 
or  characteristic  of  humanity  but  is  contagious, 
in  the  measure  and  proportion  of  its  display, — 
the  result  may  not  be  inevitable,  but  the  tenden- 
cy is  necessary. 

The  corrupt  moi'ality  of  trade  constantly  tends 
to  its  own  diffusion.  The  doubtful  casuisty  of 
one  man  confirms  another  in  his  own  specious 
pleas  and  unwholesome  practices.  Love,  hatred, 
joy,  sorrow,  generosity,  ambition,  cunning,  false- 
hood, profanity,  dishonesty — every  vice — every 
virtue — all  are  infectious ;  and  if  they  do  not 
infect,  it  is  only  because  their  opposites  maintain 
a  desperate  struggle  against  their  natural  influ- 
ence. The  tendency  is  beyond  a  doubt,  it  is 
everywhere  manifest,  and  in  everything, — its 
necessary  operation  is  the  secret  and  philosophy 
of  the  power  of  example. 

This,  then,  is  the  action  of  the  law  of  sym- 
pathy ;  but,  like  every  other  law  operative  upon 
the  nature  and  affection  of  man,  it  has  its  re-ac- 
tion, and,  if  we  would  ascertain  the  permanent  and 
final  results  of  any  agency  or  influence  upon 
human  nature,  we  must  not  only  look  at  its  stimu- 
lating effects  upon  our  active  instincts,  good  or 
evil,  but  also  take  into  account  our  susceptibilities 
of  re-action. 

[To  be  continued  ] 


From  the  Albany  State  Register. 
EDWARD  C.  DELAVAN  ON  THE  CHOLERA. 

It  appears  that  the  cholera  is  again  threaten- 
ing our  cities.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  in- 
toxicating cup,  whether  that  cup  contains  pure 
or  impure  prison,  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
predisposing  cause  to  this  fatal  disease.  As  re- 
gards the  pure,  if  it  was  safe,  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  one  gallon  on  sale  in  Albany.  A  large 
dealer  honestly  told  me  that  he  had  not  one. 

After  the  cholera  had  subsided  in  Albany  in 
1832,  John  T.  Norton,  Esq.,  (who,  during  that 
year  of  death  remained  at  his  post  administering 
to  the  sick  and  dying,)  was  so  convinced  that  in- 
toxicating drink  was  the  cause  of  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  the  fatal  cases,  that  he  employed  a  gen- 
tleman of  high  character  and  discretion,  and  at 
his  individual  cost,  to  ascertain  the  exact  history 
of  each  case  of  death  of  persons  over  16  years  of 
age.  This  history  was  submitted  to  the  attend- 
ing physicians  and  sanctioned  by  them;  after 
which  the  whole  record  was  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Health.  They  added  the  following 
certificate  : 

a  2 his  document  of  facts  v:e  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  for  publication  and  general  circu- 
lation." 

The  document  thus  endorsed,  was  handed  to 
the  New  York  State  Temperance  Society,  and 


published,  as  other  well-authenticated  documents 
were.    The  summing  up  was  as  follows  : 

Whole  number  of  deaths,  over  16  years  336 

Intemperate  140 

Free  and  moderate  drinkers  186 
Strictly  temperate  5 
Members  of  Temperance  Societies  2 
Unknown  3 


336.336 


Population  in  1832  26,000 
Members  of  Temperance  Societies,  5,000 

I  was  acquainted  with  two  of  the  persons  who 
died,  and  who  were  recorded  "strictly  temper- 
ate." One  of  them  had  recovered  from  a  slight 
attack  of  the  disease,  but  afterwards  ate  im- 
moderately of  cucumbers,  was  again  attacked  and 
died  in  a  few  hours.  The  other  had  been  simi- 
lary  attacked,  recovered,  (he  was  a  clerk  in  the 
old  Delavan  House,)  ate  from  a  basket  of  pine 
apples  left  there  by  a  traveller,  and  died  soon 
after.  The  case  of  one  other  of  the  five  was 
singular.  The  report  was  bitterly  assailed  in 
the  Evening  Journal,  by  the  individual  who  had 
lost  his  wife  by  the  malady.  He  concluded  she 
was  classed  with  the  intemperate,  while  the  fact 
was  otherwise.  Dr.  Staats,  the  attending  physi- 
cian, answered  the  attack,  by  stating  that  this 
poor  woman  probably  lost  her  life  by  the  unfeel- 
ing neglect  of  her  intemperate  husband;  who, 
although  warned  by  his  wife  in  the  morning, 
that  she  required  medical  aid,  entirely  neglected 
her  during  the  whole  day,  and  when  returning 
home  at  night  from  the  grog  shop,  he  found  it 
was  too  late. 

I  have  not  a  doubt  of  the  safety  of  an  entire 
and  immediate  change  from  the  moderate  use  of 
intoxicating  drink,  "pure,"  or  "impure."  I  be- 
lieve at  this  time,  when  the  atmosphere  appears 
charged  with  cholera,  such  a  change  is  of  vast  im- 
portance. It  is  my  belief  that  with  total  absti- 
nence from  the  use  of  intoxicating  poisons  as  a 
beverage,  and  with  proper  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness and  food,  the  disease  would  soon  die  out, 
and  I  found  my  belief  on  facts.  In  1832,  when 
the  cholera  broke  out  in  Albany,  I  was  engaged 
with  E.  Corning  and  John  T.  Norton,  in  erect- 
ing that  large  block  of  buildings  on  Green, 
Beaver  and  Norton  streets.  About  one  hundred 
men  were  employed  ;  they  were  all  about  aban- 
doning their  labor,  when  they  were  persuaded  to 
resume.  They  all  agreed  to  keep  at  their  work 
and  abstain  from  strong  drink.  A  beverage  of 
water,  molasses,  vinegar,  and  ginger  was  furnish- 
ed them  free,  and  of  all  those  one  hundred  men 
engaged  in  the  work,  not  one  died,  nor  was  the 
work  intermitted  a  day.  One  man  under  the 
control  of  the  builders,  (those  excellent  mechan- 
ics, Fish  and  Hawley,)  but  employed  by  the 
man  who  furnished  the  brick,  would  not  adopt 
the  simple  beverage  offered  him,  but  resorted  to 
the  grog  shops.    He  fell  a  victim. 

At  the  same  time  these  buildings  were  erect 
ed,  I  had  about  fifty  men  employed  in  excavating 
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clay  in  the  south  part  of  the  city.  They  were 
called  together  and  addressed  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, the  same  offer  of  the  simple  beverage  above 
alluded  to  was  made  to  them,  they  complied  with 
it;  not  a  laborer  in  my  employ,  in  that  clay  bank 
died.  But  mark  the  contrast :  on  the  other  side 
of  that  same  clay  bank  were  other  laborers,  thirty 
of  them.  To  keep  off  the  cholera,  and  stimulate 
them  to  greater  exertion,  the  contractor  furnish- 
ed them,  at  regular  intervals,  strong  drink — in- 
toxicating poisons.  Ten  of  the  thirty  of  these 
poor  Irishmen  fell  victims,  not  to  the  cholera 
alone,  but  to  the  whiskey  jug. 

I  give  you,  Mr.  Editor,  these  facts,  with  the 
hope  that  they  may  operate  as  a  warning.  Let 
the  laboring  man,  especially,  avoid  the  grog  shop; 
for  he  may  rely  upon  it,  that  the  pestilence  lurks 
there,  watching  to  catch  him.  Let  no  one  be  be- 
guiled for  a  moment  by  the  idea  that  he  is  safe, 
because  he  thinks  he  gets  pure  liquor.  He  can 
have  no  certainty  of  getting  it,  while  he  may  be 
sure,  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  the  hundred,  that 
he  does  not  get  it;  and  if  he  does  get  it  pure,  he 
may  be  sure  that  he  gets  intoxicating  poison, 
never  useful,  always  injurious  as  a  beverage  in 
health.  Yours,  very  trt>ly, 

E.  C.  Delavan. 

Balhtone  Centre,  July  13th,  1854. 

FRIENDS'  REVirVV. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  5,  1854. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  are  in  the  practice  of 
examining  the  articles  which  appear  in  our  paper, 
will  probably  remember  an  interesting  essay  on 
the  subject  of  church  rates,  which  was  published 
in  the  43d  number  of  the  current  volume.  In  that 
article  reference  is  made  to  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  into  parliament  for  the  abolition  of  those  rates ; 
and  in  the  account  of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  of 
London,  which  appeared  in  our  42d  number,  no- 
tice is  given,  that  a  draft  of  a  petition  to  parlia- 
ment, in  support  of  the  bill  above  alluded  to,  was 
prepared  for  the  general  signature  of  Friends  at- 
tending that  Yearly  Meeting.  This  was  on  the 
.31st  of  Fifth  month.  Of  the  presentation  of  that 
petition,  the  editor  has  seen  no  account.  But  in 
lhe  Scottish  Press  under  date  of  June  23,  we  have 
a  brief  notice  of  a  debate  which  occurred  on  the 
2!st  of  that  month,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
relation  to  that  bill. 

A  cnotiou  was  made  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  and  supported  by  several  members  ;  but 
tJoulbfuru  condemned  it  as  unjust  in  principle, 
and  ineOMisteOt  with  sound  political  wisdom  and 
<'lir;s;iiLa  eiiarily.  It  recognised  the  doctrine  of 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  He  moved  as 
an  amendment  that  the  bill  should  be  read  a  se- 
cond lime  that  day  six  months  ;  which  was  in 
"  .''i  v  that  it  fhoulu*  be  rejected. 


REVIEW. 

E.  Ball  assured  the  House  that  his  only  desire 
was  that  the  established  church  might  b.ecome 
more  pure,  and  therefore  more  useful.  In  1837, 
Lord  Derby  admitted  that  church  rates  were  a 
grievance  to  Dissenters.  Who  were  the  Dissen- 
ters 1  The  founders  of  the  Sunday  school  system, 
the  promoters  of  education,  the  supporters  of  mis- 
sions and  religious  societies.  On  these  grounds 
they  were  entitled  to  great  consideration  from  the 
House ;  a  claim  which  was  supported  by  their 
great  numbers.  The  question  had  come  to  this 
point:  that  they  must  either  abolish  church  rates, 
or  be  prepared  for  a  continued  religious  strife  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  For  the  cause 
of  religion,  he  would  give  up  the  church  rates,  to 
avoid  the  strife  to  which  he  had  referred. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  some 
observations  which  were  not  very  clear,  if  indeed 
they  were  consistent  with  each  other.  He  admit- 
ted that  the  church  rates  were  a  wrong  for  which 
there  ought  to  be  a  remedy,  but  appeared  to  think 
this  bill  could  not  become  a  law  at  the  present 
session  ;  and  said  he  would  not  assent  to  the  pro- 
position that  the  alternative  lay  between  counte- 
nancing these  rates  and  abolishing  them.  The 
case  for  a  change  was  irresistable.  Among  the 
objections  to  the  present  system  was  the  fact  that 
the  existence  of  a  legal  obligation  which  could 
not  be  enforced,  tended  to  weaken  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  and  he  conceived  that  the  rates 
were  a  grievance  both  to  churchmen  and  Dissen- 
ters. But  he  did  not  consider  that  church  rates 
ought  to  be  abolished.. 

J.  Bright,  dilated  on  the  mischievous  character 
of  the  rates,  disavowing  any  hostility  to  the  church 
of  England  except  as  a  political  institution,  w*hich 
he  did  not  think  useful ;  and  he  contended  that 
the  church  would  have  far  more  success  if  it  de- 
pended upon  its  own  exertions,  as  the  Dissenters 
did.  The  Dissenters  did  not  come  there  as  sup- 
plicants. They  had  been  from  the  time  of  the  re- 
formation, a  growing  body  in  that  country.  The 
Puritans  first,  the  Nonconformists  afterwards,  and 
the  Dissenters  now,  and  all  the  power  of  the 
Jameses,  the  Charleses  and  the  Georges  had  not 
been  able  to  arrest  the  deepening,  widening,  fer- 
tilizing and  purifying  stream  of  Nonconformity, 
which  existed  in  the  country.  He  thought  that 
far  higher  interests  than  those  either  of  Dissenting 
sects,  or  of  the  established  church  were  involved 
in  the  question.  Was  it  not  possible  that,  if  this 
element  of  discord  were  removed,  and  that  sects 
and  churches  would  live  together  more  in  har- 
mony— if  it  could  be  said  of  them  as  it  was  of  the 
Christians  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church:  "Look 
how  these  Christians  love  one  another was  it 
not  far  more  likely  than  at  present  that  that  large 
out-cast  part  of  the  people,  who  are  not  touched 
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by  any  religious  organization,  would  feel  them- 
selves attracted,  some  to  the  established  church, 
and  some  to  the  various  Dissenting  sects  ?  In  be- 
half, then,  of  the  Dissenters,  of  the  church,  of  reli- 
gion, and  of  civil  liberty,  which  was  really  con- 
cerned in  this  question,  he  hoped  that  the  House 
would  that  day  express  its  opinion  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  if  unfortunately  this  bill  were  lost,  the 
member  from  London  would  nevertheless  feel 
that  he  had  magnified  the  lion  in  his  path,  and  that 
if  he  would  next  session,  take  up  this  question  on 
the  simple  plan  of  abolishing  these  rates,  and  of 
appealing  to  the  good  sense,  the  liberality,  and 
Christian  feeling  of  the  church  population,  the 
House  would  support  him,  and  this  long  vexed 
question  might  be  set  at  rest  forever. 

Lord  John  Russel  said  that  this  proposal  for  the 
unqualified  abolition  of  church  rates  was  intended 
to  forward  the  views  of  those  who  were  opposed 
to  all  establishments,  and  as  he  deprecated  the 
destruction  of  the  established  church,  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  support  the  measure.  He  dis- 
cussed various  plans  which  had  been  suggested 
as  substitutes  for  these  rates,  and  declared  his  be- 
lief that  the  churches  of  the  country  ought  to  be 
considered,  not  as  belonging  to  a  sect,  but  to  the 
nation,  and  ought  to  be  supported  by  the  land. 
They  had  a  national  church,  an  hereditary  aristo- 
cracy, and  an  hereditary  monarchy,  and  these 
must  all  stand  or  fall  together.  As  this  bill  was 
subversive  of  one  of  these  great  institutions,  he 
should  oppose  it. 

The  question  being  put  to  vote,  there  appeared 
for  the  second  reading  182,  for  the  amendment, 
alias,  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  209;  majority  against 
the  bill,  27. 

From  this  brief  outline  of  the  arguments  in  the 
case,  it  appears  evident  that  the  system  of  church 
rates  is  continued,  not  as  apart  of  a  Christian,  but 
of  a  political  establishment.  Lord  John  Russell 
must  have  been  hard  run  for  arguments  when  he 
admitted,  as  he  did,  at  least  by  implication,  that 
the  church  of  England  required  for  its  support  the 
compulsive  contributions  of  those  who  dissent 
from  its  doctrines  and  practice. 


Just  issued  from  the  press  in  this  city :  Memoirs 
of  Joseph  John  Gurney,  in  two  volumes.  Edited 
by  Joseph  Bevan  Braithwaite  For  sale  at  several 
bookstores  in  this  city.    Price  $3.50. 


Died,— On  the  28th  of  Fifth  month,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  daughter,  Rachel  N.Hoge,  in  Loudon 
Co.,  Va.,  Mahlon  Scholfield,  a  member  of  Hope- 
well Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  85th  year  ot  his  age. 

 ,  Near  Milton,  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  on 

the  12th  of  last  month,  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, Isabella,  wife  of  Charles  T.  Westcomb,  a 
member  of  Whitewater  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the 
38th  year  of  her  age. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Term  will  commence  on  the  second 
Fourth-day  of  the  Tenth  month  next.  Application 
may  be  made  to  Jonathan  Richards  Superinten- 
dent, at  the  school,  in  person  or  by  letter  addressed 
to  West  Haverford,  Delaware  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  whom  all  the  information  required  will 
be  given.  When  more  convenient  to  do  so,  parties 
applying  may  register  the  names  of  applicants 
with  the  undersigned. 

Charles  Yarnall, 
Secretary  Board  of  Managers, 
No.  39  Market  st.,  Philadelphia. 


OAK  GROVE  SCHOOL, 
Vassalhoro,  Maine. 

The  Fall  Term  of  this  School  will  commence 
on  Third  day,  the  29th  of  Eighth  month  next, 
under  the  care  of  Franklin  E.  Paige,  late  of 
Haverford,  Principal.  Instruction  given  in  the 
higher  English  branches,  and  the  Latin,  Greek 
and  French  languages. 

The  location  of  this  School,  in  a  neighborhood 
of  Friends,  and  near  the  Meeting  House,  renders 
it  a  desirable  situation  for  Friends'  children. 

Terms  of  tuition,  ranging  from  S3. 50  to  $6.00 
per  term  of  twelve  weeks,  one-half  payable  on 
entering,  and  remainder  at  the  middle  of  the  term. 
No  scholar  admitted  for  less  than  half  a  term. 

Vassalboro,  Miane,  7th  mo.  18,  1854. 

Address  to  the  Members  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Frinds  in  New  England,  and  the  Lovers 
of  Peace  of  Every  Name.    Issued  by  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting. 
Dear  Friends  :     The  present  is  a  day  of 
great  excitement.    Much  that  is  calculated  to 
draw  the  minds  of  the  people  into  fellowship 
with  the  maxims  and  policy  of  the  world  is  trans- 
piring,— much  against  which  it  is  necessary  for 
the  believer  to  watch. 

We  have  felt  our  minds  engaged,  as  we  trust,  in 
brotherly  love,  to  address  a  word  of  exhortation 
to  our  own  members,  to  incite  them  to  increased 
watchfulness,  and,  if  so  it  may  be,  to  offer  a 
word  of  encouragement  to  all  who  love  the  cause 
of  truth  and  peace  to  seek  to  have  their  minds 
so  stayed  upon  the  unfailing  arm  of  divine  sup- 
port that  the  Lord  may  direct  their  hearts  "  in- 
to the  love  of  God,  and  into  the  patient  waiting 
for  Christ."— (2  Thes.  iii.  5.) 

"In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls," 
(Luke  xxi.  19)  is  an  injunction  of  our  blessed 
Lord;  and  the  promise  of  the  Most  High,  by 
the  prophet,  remains  sure  :  "  Thou  wilt  keep 
him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  thee." — (Isaiah  xxvi. 

3-)  .... 
The  fulfilment  of  this  precious  promise  is  to 

be  witnessed  only  through  watchfulness  unto 

prayer.    "What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all, 

Watch."— (Mark  xiii.  37.)    "  Watch  ye  and 

pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation." — (Mark  xiv. 

38.)    These  commands  of  our  adorable  Saviour 

cannot  be  obeyed  by  the  mind  which  is  engrossed 

by  the  exciting  and  clashing  elements  of  this 
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world;  and,  while  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  our 
frailty,  we  may  remember,  for  our  strength,  and 
encouragement,  the  gracious  declarations  of  our 
Lord  :  "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek 
and  ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you:  for  every  one  that  asketh,  receiveth ; 
and  he  that  seeketh,  findeth ;  and  to  him  that 
knocketh,  it  shall  be  opened. — (Matt.  vii.  7,  8.) 

But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  these 
things;  they  are  the  things  of  the  Spirit; — they 
are  foolishness  unto  him,  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned. 
From  hence  come  the  evils  and  contentions  that 
abound. 

Our  blessed  Lord  declares  that  from  within, 
out  of  the  heart  of  men,  proceed  evil  thoughts, 
wickedness,  deceit,  pride,  foolishness,  and  all 
those  oth^r  evils  mentioned  in  the  text  (Mark 
vii.  21,  22),  which  afflict  mankind;  and  the 
apostle  James  holds  this  language  :  "  From 
whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you  ? 
come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts,  that 
war  in  your  members  ?" — (James  iv.  1.) 

The  humble  believer  in  Jesus  desires  and 
earnestly  seeks  to  be  redeemed  from  evil.  He 
desires  that  the  hard  and  stony  heart  may  be  ta- 
ken away ; — that  he  may  have  a  heart  of  flesh, — 
a  heart  to  feel  for  others'  woes, — a  heart  to  sym- 
pathise with  others'  sorrows;  that,  instead  of 
hardness  or  malice  towards  any,  pure  love  to  all 
may  prevail  within  him, — love  that  worketh  no 
ill  to  his  neighbor, — love  that  is,  therefore,  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law. — (Rom.  xiii.10.) 

Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  that  despitefully  use  and  persecute 
you." — (Matt.  v.  44.)  These  commandments 
are  practical  in  their  nature,  and  are  obligatory 
upon  us. 

After  many  years,  in  which  the  blessings  of 
peace  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  enjoyed  by 
the  principal  nations  of  the  world,  we  are  pained 
from  across  the  Atlantic  with  the  sound  of  war, 
and  war  wide  spread  and  desolating,  in  which 
several  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe  are  about 
to  engage.  , 

«  Every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with  confused 
noise,  and  garments  rolled  in  blood." — (Isaiah 
ix.  v.)  Already  do  we  realize,  in  the  history  of 
recent  events,  the  truth  of  this  scripture.  Al- 
ready are  cities  laid  waste,  and  the  dwellings 
of  their  peaceful  inhabitants  destroyed.  Al- 
ready arc  multitudes  of  unoffending  people  sub- 
jected to  the  awful  miseries  of  war.  Not  only 
men,  who  were  perhaps,  in  the  peaceful  pursuit 
of  their  daily  avocations,  but  the  tender  mother, 
with  her  helpless  infant  and  innocent  children, 
is  driven,  homeless,  out  upon  the  world,  by  the 
dreadful  operations  of  war;  or  perhaps  they 
themselves,  involved  in  the  destruction  of  their 
ngs,  are  left  to  form  a  part  of  the  ruin 
which  marks  the  spot,  a  short  time  only  before 
their  peaceful  homes. 


What  are  the  feelings  which  the  thought  of 
scenes  such  as  these  should  excite  in  every  hu- 
mane breast  ? 

In  the  ranks  of  the  invading  army  how  many 
there  are  who  have  left  behind  them  fathers, 
who  have  looked  to  them,  it  may  be,  as  the  staff 
of  their  declining  years ;  mothers,  who  have 
looked  upon  their  sons  with  an  affection  and  so- 
licitude which  only  a  mother  feels ;  sisters, 
brothers,  wives, — all  these  tender  ties  of  life, 
left  to  obey  the  cruel  behests  of  war  ;  and  mul- 
titudes of  them  never  to  revisit  their  native  land, 
but  whose  bones  will  be  left  to  whiten  a  foreign 
soil.  What  ties  are  severed,  what  hearts  are 
made  to  bleed,  what  hopes  are  forever  destroyed, 
by  the  embodying  and  going  forth  to  battle  of 
every  army! 

These  considerations  relate  to  earth.  There 
are  other  considerations,  of  infinitely  higher  and 
greater  moment. 

In  the  strife  of  battle  what  multitudes  are  hur- 
ried into  eternity,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  in 
an  unprepared  state  ! — brought  to  stand  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  suddenly,  from  the 
field  of  bloody  strife,  amid  the  displays  of  the 
unhallowed  passions  of  rapine  and  bloodshed  ; — 
fresh,  it  may  be,  from  the  shedding  of  a  fellow- 
creature's  blood. 

What  fearful  considerations,  these,  to  the  re- 
flecting mind  !  What  an  awful  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  promoters  and  abettors  of  war ! 

We  greatly  desire  that  we  may  all  be  clear 
in  these  respects.  Let  us  beware,  then,  beloved 
friends,  how  we,  in  any  manner  or  degree,  be- 
come leavened  into  the  spirit  of  war ; — of  how 
we  partake  in  any  measure  of  the  excitement 
which  war,  now  so  unhappily  prevailing,  engen- 
ders. Let  us  seek  earnestly  to  be  preserved  in 
consistency,  as  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 

How  should  we  long  that  everything  within 
us,  which  can  be  joined  to  a  warlike  spirit,  may 
be  removed  ! — that  we  may  take  no  part,  even 
in  feeling,  with  the  contentions,  the  victories  or 
defeats  of  war,  except  to  deplore  them,  and  to 
crave  the  speedy  coming  of  that  blessed  gospel 
day,  when  "  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruuing- 
hooks  :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  na- 
tion, neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 
— (Isaiah  ii.  4.) 

It  becomes,  the  Christian,  when  he  hears  or 
reads  of  the  events  of  war,  and  of  the  bloodshed 
and  misery  it  produces,  to  remember  that  they 
are  the  fruits  of  the  carnal  mind,  which  is  en- 
mity against  God,  "  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be,"  (Rom.  viii. 
7);  while,  on  the  contrary,  "the  fruit  of  the 
spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance  : 
against  such  there  is  no  law." — Gal.  v.  22,  23.) 

We  feel  a  lively  concern  on  this  important 
subject,  for  our  dear  friends  who  are  parents,  or 
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who  Lave  the  care  of  youth.  May  you,  beloved 
friends,  feel  your  responsibility,  in  the  sight  of 
the  All-seeing  eye,  faithfully  to  discharge  your 
duty  herein  to  the  objects  of  your  love  and  of 
your  care. 

Fath  ers  are  bound  to  look  upon  their  children 
as  tender  plants,  under  their  care  to  be  reared 
and  trained  for  heaven.  "We  beseech  you,  in  a 
prayerful  spirit,  to  seek  to  impress  upon  their 
tender  minds  the  great  Christian  duty  of  love. 
Teach  them  to  restrain  their  unruly  passions,  and 
to  learn  to  forgive  as  they  hope  to  be  forgiven. 
The  precepts  of  the  gospel  are  couched  in  plain 
and  simple,  yet  beautiful  and  impressive,  lan- 
guage :  "  But  if  ye  do  not  forgive,  neither  will 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  forgive  your 
trespasses." — (Mark  xi.  26.) 

The  exhibitions  of  military  show  and  prepa- 
ration should  be  set  before  them  in  their  true 
light,  and  they  early  taught  that  they  are  parts 
of  the  antichristian  system  of  war,  and  should 
be  considered  in  that  light,  and  not  as  attractive 
displays  for  recreation  and  amusement. 

Mothers,  you  too,  can  do  much  in  this  holy 
cause,  in  your  domestic  circles,  when  your  chil- 
dren are  around  you.  How  powerful  and  last- 
ing, often,  are  the  impressions  made  upon  these, 
by  the  precepts  and  prayers  of  concerned  moth- 
ers !  We  beseech  you,  let  these  precepts  be  in 
a  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Speak  to  your  children 
of  a  Saviour's  love, — of  the  love  of  him  whose 
advent  was  proclaimed  by  angels,  with  the 
blessed  annunciation  of,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men." — (Luke  ii.  14.) 

And,  0  !  when  you  remember  your  sisters  in 
a  foreign  land,  who  may  even  now  be  subjected 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  with  all  its  train  of 
evils  and  miseries,  speak  to  your  children  of  these 
in  words  of  pity  and  commiseration. 

Enter  into  feeling  for  them,  and  make,  as  far 
as  you  can,  their  case  your  own; — as  if  you,  too, 
with  those  you  hold  dear,  were  the  victims  of 
the  cruelties  of  war. 

To  the  lovers  of  peace  of  every  name,  so  far 
as  we  may  be  permitted  to  speak  to  such  as  these, 
we  would  hold  the  language  of  encouragement, 
and  say,  "  Follow  peace  with  all  men." — (Heb. 
xii.  14.)  Shrink  not  from  any  suffering  to  which 
a  faithful  support  of  your  testimony  to  the  un- 
lawfulness of  war  may  subject  you.  Adhere 
steadfastly  thereto,  through  evil  report  and 
through  good  report. 

Remember  that  it  is  through  suffering  that 
the  victory  is  obtained,  and  that  the  weapons  of 
our  warfare  are  not  carnal,,  but  mighty,  through 
God,  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds, — 
bringing  into  captivity  every  thought,  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ. — (2  Cor.  x.  4,  5.) 

The  present  is  a  day  which  calls  peculiarly 
for  faithfulness, — every  one  in  the  sphere  of  life 
allotted  him,  in  meekness  and  humility,  and 


under  the  guidance  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, — to 
discourage  the  spirit  of  war. 

What  though  your  efforts  may  appear  feeble 
and  unavailing?  what  though  the  war  spirit  may 
rise  in  many  and  varied  forms  to  oppose  you? 
Remember,  the  cause  of  truth  is  mighty,  and 
must  prevail, — the  Lamb  and  his  followers  will 
have  the  victory. 


GROWTH  AND  COMMERCE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

We  find  in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  29th  of 
Fifth  month,  in  committee  of  the  whole  House 
of  Representatives,  by  James  A.  McDougal, 
member  from  California,  the  following  statements 
respecting  the  growth  and  commerce  of  this  ri- 
sing State.  The  subject  nominally  under  con- 
sideration was  the  state  of  the  Union.  The  ob- 
ject of  the.  speech  was  to  enforce  the  impor- 
tance, the  advantages  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
structing a  railroad  to  connect  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Pacific  coasts. 

The  State  of  California  has  now  a  population 
of  300,000  persons;  and  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  almost  exclusively  effective  men,  they  may 
be  considered  fully  equal  to  any  other  population 
of  700,000  in  capacity,  either  for  labor  or  enter- 
prise. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  has  a  population  of 
from  50,000  to  75,000  persons,  and  is  already 
second  only  to  New  York  in  point  of  commercial! 
importance,  while  in  the  amount  of  her  tonnage 
she  is  competing  with  the  second  city  in  the 
Union. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  money  is  power." 
The  gold  of  California  has  been  the  master-power 
that  by  its  force  has  seemed  to  realize  the  fabled 
birth  of  the  ancient  Tyre,  said  to  have  sprung 
perfect,  with  palace  and  temple  and  busy  mart, 
from  the  foam  of  "  the  great  sea."  The  gold 
fields  of  California  have  proved  rich  beyond  any 
known  parallel.  Within  the  last  five  years  they 
have  produced  over  $300,000,000.  Within  the 
past  year  over  $80,000,000  in  treasure,  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  own  rivers  and  mountains,  have 
passed  out  of  our  golden  gate.  If  I  remember 
right,  during  the  great  currency  controversy, 
about  1835  and  18o6,  the  estimated  amount  of 
the  entire  specie  basis  of  the  currency  of  the 
United  States  was  $80,000,000.  The  State  of 
California  contributes,  annually  to  the  currency 
of  the  country  an  amount  equal  to  the  entire 
real  currency  of  the  whole  Union  eighteen  years 
ago. 

While  upon  this  subject,  I  may  as  well  state 
a  fact  incident  to  the  commerce  of  California, 
which  may  serve  somewhat  to  disabuse  gentle- 
men upon  this  floor  of  the  impression  that  Cali- 
fornia is  a  burden  upon  the  federal  treasury. 
For  the  last  four  years  the  customs  collected  at 
San  Francisco  have  averaged  $2,500,000 ;  du- 
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ring  the  year  1851,  over  $3,200,000  was  paid 
for  customs  at  that  port.  These  amounts  have 
been  principally  paid  upon  direct  importations 
from  abroad,  while  more  than  two-thirds  of  our 
foreign  merchandise  pays  duties  in  the  Atlantic 
cities ;  so  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia have  in  fact  paid  annually  into  the  fede- 
ral treasury  over  $7,000,000.  While  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Atlantic  States  pay  two  dollars  per 
capita  per  annum  into  the  federal  treasury,  the 
people  of  California  pay  over  twenty  dollars.  As 
liberal  as  the  federal  government  has  been  to 
California,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  while 
in  her  infancy,  just  sprung  out  of  chaos,  with 
scarce  her  wings  adjusted,  she  has  returned  more 
than  she  ever  received  from  the  parental  bounty; 
besides  having  poured  out  upon  all  these  States 
treasures  of  wealth  that  have  given  an  impulse 
and  a  support  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  man- 
ufactures, felt  everywhere,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Northern  lakes. 

While  the  mineral  wealth  of  California  has 
heretofore  constituted  its  most  marked  feature, 
it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  treasures  of 
the  mine  constitute  its  only  claim  to  considera- 
tion. No  part  of  the  Union,  not  even  the  rich 
bottoms  of  the  Mississippi,  equals  in  fertility  the 
valleys  of  that  State.  I  know  of  no  other  soil 
that  yields  such  rich  returns  to  the  labors  of 
the  husbandman.  And  this  soil  is  not  confined, 
as  many  have  supposed,  to  a  few  scattered  valleys, 
but  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  superfi- 
cial area  of  the  entire  country.  With  a  fertile 
soil,  there  is  a  uniform,  invigorating,  and  salu- 
brious climate — a  better  climate  than  that  in 
which  were  bred  the  men  of  old  Rome — a  bet- 
ter climate  than  that  of  Italy.  I  expect, 
sir,  to  be  charged  with  exaggeration  ;  but  I  state 
the  fact. 

There  is  still  another  feature  which  I  do  not 
wish  to  overlook.  I  speak  of  the  great  bay  of 
San  Francisco. 

Far-seeing  and  intelligent  men  for  the  past 
century  have  there  located  the  point  where  was 
to  grow  up  a  great  city,  which  would  hold  the 
keys  of  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific,  and  com- 
mand the  rich  commerce  not  only  of  that  great 
ocean,  but  of  the  ancient  East.  In  five  short 
years  the  foundations  of  that  city  have  been  laid, 
and  already  vessels  freighted  to  and  from  her 
wharves  are  to  be  fouud  upon  every  sea,  and  in 
almost  every  port  of  the  civilized  world. 

I  have  made  these  statements — presented  these 
facts  ;  I  have  asked  for  them  the  attention  of  this 
committee;  and  I  now  ask  whether  California, 
her  interests  and  necessities,  may  not  justly  de- 
mand the  attentive  consideration  of  this  bod}', 
and  of  all  those  who  hold  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  their  hands. 

The  orator  then  introduces  some  observations 
intended  to  illustrate  the  advantage  and  impor- 
tance of  a  rail  road,  as  a  means  of  facilitating 


the  operations  of  government,  and  particularly, 
as  a  medium  of  defence  in  case  of  war ;  which 
remarks,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  here  omitted. 
He  then  proeeeds : 

I.have  but  glanced  at  some  of  the  considera- 
tions that  make  this  enterprise  a  political  neces- 
sity. I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  its  com- 
mercial importance.  In  doing  this,  I  shall  not 
deal  in  magnificent  pictures  of  results  in  per- 
spective, but  with  present  facts. 

And  first,  I  affirm,  and  will  undertake  to  show, 
that  the  want  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  operates 
a  direct  loss  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
iu  time,  property,  and  money,  each  year,  equal 
to  the  annual  expenses  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment— a  loss  that  in  two  years  would  be  more 
than  equal  to  the  entire  cost  of  a  complete  rail- 
road to  the  Pacific. 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  the  facts  and  figures. 
During  the  year  1853  there  arrived  in  the  port 
of  San  Francisco  from  the  Atlantic  ports  443  ves- 
sels, with  423,230  tuns  of  merchandise;  the 
merchandise  having  a  value,  as  I  have  stated,  of 
not  less  than  $100,000,000.  Most  of  these 
freights  arrived  by  clipper  ships,  and  the  average 
cost  of  freight  was  not  less  than  $30  per  tun. 
The  average  time  consumed  was  about  five 
months;  during  this  time  the  merchandise  was 
dead  capital,  and  properly  chargeable  with  in- 
terest, which  call  5  per  cent.  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  the  injury  and  loss  not  covered  by  in- 
surance upon  almost  every  article  of  merchan- 
dise that  in  the  cou^e  of  a  long  voyage  has  to 
pass  twice  through  the  tropics,  amounts  to  a  very 
considerable  per  cent,  on  its  value.  Flour,  pork, 
beef,  sugar,  molasses,  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics, 
clothing,  and  indeed  almost  all  articles  of  mer- 
chandise, from  a  variety  of  causes  incident  to  the 
voyage,  arrive  in  San  Francisco  either  less  in 
quantity  or  injured  in  quality.  This  loss  has 
been  averaged  by  our  most  intelligent  merchants 
at  7  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  importations. 

These  charges  and  losses  in  the  shipment  of 
merchandise  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn  may  be 
thus  stated : 

Insurance  on  $100,000,000  mer- 
chandise, at  4  per  cent,  $4,000,000 

Interest  on  $100,000,000,  at  5 

percent.  $5,000,000 

Losses  on  $100,000,000  merchan- 
dise (not  covered  by  insurance)  7,000,000 

Freight  on  423,230  tuns,  at  $30  12,696,900 


Making  an  affpTeprate  of 

O  CO  O 


28,696,900 


It  is  estimated,  and  fairly  estimated,  that  du- 
ring the  last  year  110,000  passenger  transits 
were  made  to  and  fro  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Western  States  and  the  Pacific  coast,  including 
travellers  by  sea  and  land.  The  average  cost  to 
each  has  not  been  less  than  $250,  and  the  ave- 
rage of  time  consumed  not  less  than  40  days ; 
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and  if  the  value  of  time  consumed  is  estimated 
at  $2  per  day,  the  following  statement  may  be 
made  : 

Cost  of  transit  for  110,000  pas- 
sengers, at  $250  each  §27,500,000 

Time,  40  days  each,  of  110,000, 

at  $2  per  day.  8,800,000 


Making  an  aggregate  of 


36,300,000 


There  is,  besides  what  has  been  stated,  the 
Istbmus  transportation  of  $60,000,000  of  gold- 
dust,  and  not  less  than  2,500  tuns  of  other 
freight.  Gold-dust  pays  2  per  cent,  freight  and 
1  per  cent  insurance,  and  the  cost  of  other 
freight  by  the  Isthmus  route  is  $500  per  tun ; 
making  — 

Freight  on  $60,000,000  of  gold- 
dust,  at  2  per  cent,        "  $1,200,000 
Insurance  1  per  cent.  600,000 
Freight  on  2,500  tuns  besides 

1,250,000 
3,050,000 


gold-dust  at  $500 


Making  an  aggregate  of 


There  still  remains  the  amount  paid  by  the 
federal  government  for  the  transportation  of  its 
mails,  military  and  naval  stores,  officers  and 
troops,  which  I  have  already  estimated  at  $3,- 
739,000. 

If  these  aggregates  be  taken  together,  we 
have  : 

Charges  and  loss  on  merchan- 
dise by  Cape  Horn  $27,696,900 

Charges  and  time  of  passsen- 

ger  transit  "  36,300,000 

Isthmus  freights  3,050,000 

Government  transportation  3,739,000 


In  all 


70,785,900 


This  enormous  amount  is  the  tax  now  paid  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for  transporta- 
tion and  travel  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  ;  and  it  is  to  be  considered  sir,  that  this 
is  not  a  burden  assessed  alone  upon  the  people 
of  California.  It  is  a  burden  upon  the  people, 
and  a  tax  upon  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the 
people  of  every  State,  and  upon  all  classes  of  our 
citizens. 

(To  be  continued.) 


POSTAGE    IN  FREE    AND    SLAVEHOEDING  COM- 
MUNITIES. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  Bill  of  Mr. 
Olds,  for  raising  the  postage — which  was  very 
properly  rejected — Mr.  Haven,  of  New  York, 
made  an  appeal  to  Southern  men,  to  abstain  from 
urging  such  a  measure;  and  to  enforce  it,  he 
called  their  attention  to  the  fact,  which  he  re- 
ferred to  in  no  sectional  spirit,  that  the  deficit  in 
the  Post  Office  Department  is  chiefly  owing  to 


the  comparative  smallness  of  postage  receipts  in 
the  Slave  States,  while  in  the  free  States  enough 
postage  is  collected,  not  only  to  pay  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mail  in  them,  but  the  deficit  ac- 
cruing in  the  South.  To  sustain  this  view,  he 
submitted  the  following  table,  taken  from  official 
documents,  furnished  by  the  Postmaster  General: 
"The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  act- 
ually credited  for  the  transportation  of  mails  by 
States  and  Territories,  and  the  amount  of  posta- 
ges collected  in  the  same  : 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut  - 
New  York  - 
Delaware 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 
Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Alabama 
Mississippi  - 
Texas  - 
Kentucky  - 
Michigan 

Wisconsin   -       -  , 
Louisiana 
Tennessee 
Missouri 
Illinois 

Ohio    -•  v  - 
Indiana 
Arkansas 
Iowa  - 
California 
Oregon  Territory  - 
Minnesota  Territory 
New  Mexico  Ter. 
Utah  Territory 
Nebraska  Territory 
Washington  Ter. 


Total  postages 
collected. 

$125,194.94 
81,703.53 
78,638.86 
453,966.80 
47,377.79 
146,364.50 
1,175,516.06 
16,310.71 
89,074.17 
488,308.30 
152,158.11 
37,832.89 
183,472.18 
60,751.51 
82,985.75 
142,800  14 
16,878.83 
96,091.82 
73,108.21 
47,164.46 
112,542.60 
96,757.19 
73,5-0.83 
128,170.18 
85,701.10 
98,781.82 
175,346.83 
375,759.72 
137,330.43 
25,105.89 
40,980.22 
123,152.00 
9,797.35 
3,529.86 
517.12 
959.69 
520.18 
-  536.89 


Transpor- 
tation. 

$52,767.88 
31,999.45 
62,476.85 

130,117.13 
12,139.71 
64,173.13 

455,019.76 
9,412.00 
74,139.55 

238,019.69 

191,586.20 

313,234.72 
175,630.59 
127,169.19 
215,238.78 
38,661.99 
178,453.35 
115,924.92 
139,362.19 
139,038.15 
136,260.14 
46,608.00 
90,420.73 
92,885.29 
140,454.41 
181,611.19 
363,185.37 
109,392.96 
90,856.15 
36,393.82 
174,243.02 
47,682.16 
2,386.28 
19,647.22 
3,26y.70 


5,084,464.57  4,199,951.68 

Classified,  the  figures  will  stand  as  follows, 
for  the  free  States,  slave  States,  and  Territories  : 


Free  States  - 
Slave  States  - 
Territories 


Postage  collected. 

$3,817,051 
-  1,251,553 
15,861 


Transportation. 

$2,168,564 
1,958,401 
72,981 


5,084,465  4,199,946 
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Excess  of  postage  in  free  States  over 

transportation  -  -  -  $1,648,487 
Excess  of  cost  of  transportation  in 

slave  States  over  postage  -  $706,848 
Excess  of  postage  in  free  over  slave 

States  -  -  ■  •  -  -  $2,565,498 
In  round  numbers,  we  may  state'  the  total 
amount  of  annual  transportation  in  the  slave 
States  at  24,000,000  miles—in  the  free  States 
at  35, 000, 000 — so  that,  with  about  two-fifths  of 
the  whole  amount  of  transportation,  the  cost  of 
transportation  in  the  former  is  about  three- 
sevenths  of  the  total  cost. — Nat.  Era. 


CATTLE  FROM  TEXAS. 

Another  thing  is  demonstrated  in  the  yards 
to-day,  which  proves  that  cattle  can  be  brought 
two  thousand  miles  with  profit  to  the  drovers, 
and  sold  at  such  prices  as  prevail  to-day.  We 
have  a  drove  of  Texas  cattle — one  step  beyond 
those  reported  last  summer  from  the  Cherokee 
nation ;  and  as  soon  as  the  California  tide  ebbs, 
we  shall  have  plenty  from  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri, and  the  two  Territories  where  Senator 
Douglas  desires  to  rear  another  kind  of  stock. 

Jas.  Gilchrist,  130  head  from  Fanning  county, 
Texas,  by  T.  C.  Pointing  of  Christian  county, 
111.,  and  W.  Malone  of  Vermillion  county,  In- 
diana. This  drove  started  in  April,  1853,  and 
drove  four  months  to  Illinois,  where  they  were 
wintered  and  then  drove  to  Marius,  Indiana,  and 
thence  by  cars  to  Cleveland,  Erie,  Dunkirk,  and 
by  the  way  of  the  Erie  road.  This  made  about 
1,500  miles  on  foot  and  600  miles  on  the  Rail- 
road, The  expense  from  Texas  to  Illinois  was 
about  $2  a  head,  the  owners  camping  out  all  the 
way.  From  Illinois  here  the  expense  is  $17  a 
head.  The  drove  came  500  miles  through  the 
Indian  country,  the  owners  purchased  apart  from 
the  Choctaws.  Part  of  the  route  was  through 
the  Kansas  Territory. 

The  top  of  the  drove  are  good  quality  of  beef, 
and  all  are  fair.  A  lot  of  twenty-one,  short  8 
cwt.,  sold  to  Weeks  at  $80,  and  a  good  many 
others  sold  at  10  cents.  These  cattle  are  gen- 
erally 5,  6  and  7  years  old,  rather  long-legged, 
though  fine  horned,  with  long  taper  horns,  and 
something  of  a  wild  look.  Some  of  them  are  the 
descendants  of  a  most  excellent  breed  of  cattle 
for  the  South,  originally  imported  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  generally  known  in  all  the  south- 
western States  as  Spanish  cattle.  It  is  said  that 
the  meat  of  this  description  of  stock  is  fine- 
grained and  close,  somewhat  like  venison,  and 
apt  to  be  a  little  tough  cooked  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  therefore  not  as  good  to  eat  fresh  as 
that  of  cattle  of  a  more  domestic  character.  This 
will  be  somewhat  changed  by  purchasing  them 
young  and  feeding  them  two  years  as  well  as 
this  drove  has  been  fed  one  year. 

The  owners  arc  two  young  men,  who  arc  enti- 
tled to  considerable  credit  for  their  enterprise,  as 
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well  as  bringing  the  first  drove  of  cattle  from 
Texas  to  the  New-York  market.  They  first 
earned  the  money  to  purchase,  and  having  done 
nearly  all  the  work  themselves  will  make  a 
handsome  thing  of  the  enterprise. — N.  Y.  Tri- 
lune. 


HARD  TIMES. 

i 

Yes,  it  is  the  sober,  prosaic,  literal  truth,  that 
we  are  nearly  all  of  us  hard  up.  We  either 
owe  money,  and  don't  know  where  to  get  it,  or  are 
subject  to  "  calls  "  for  installments  on  unpaid 
railroad  or  other  subscriptions,  or  are  doing  a 
heavy  business  which  requires  large  disburse- 
ments weekly  or  monthly  and  brings  in  no  cor- 
responding returns.  Many  of  us  are  shinning 
from  day  to  day,  and  find  the  work  grow  harder 
and  harder,  though  we  live  in  constant  hope, 
with  Micawber,  that  "  something  will  turn  up." 
Meantime  property,  unless  it  can  be  eaten  or 
drank  immediately,  is  very  hard  to  turn  into 
cash,  while  borrowing  is  well  nigh  impossible. 
The  banks  cannot  abate  the  pressure.  There 
are  doubtless  some  among  them  that  are  too  ti- 
mid, while  others  are  extended  more  widely  than 
they  should  be ;  but,  taken  as  a  body,  they  have 
done  and  are  doing  about  as  well  as  they  could 
or  can.  They  have  not,  but  the  great  mass  of 
their  customers  have,  eaten  and  drunk  and  worn 
too  many  costly  luxuries  and  built  too  many 
grand  houses.  Money  is  very  hard  to  get,  simply 
because  as  a  community  we  have  promised  to  pay 
far  more  of  it  than  we  have  or  can  readily  pro- 
cure. The  rare  wines  we  have  drunk,  the  costly 
silks  and  laces  we  have  worn,  the  gems  and  jew- 
els we  have  bought,  the  iron  we  have  laid  down 
or  used  up  for  some  years  past — nearly  all  im- 
ported and  much  of  it  bought  on  credit — now 
rise  up  in  judgment  against  us.  We  are  like 
the  fast  youth  grown  older,  and  suffering  from 
gout,  dyspepsia  and  other  maladies  which  result 
from  hard  living,  who  grumbles  that  he  should 
be  afflicted  now,  since  he  has  abandoned  his  evil 
habits,  when  he  had  never  a  twinge  while  he  was 
absorbed  in  them.  But  the  avenging  bolt  falls 
when  it  will,  and  doubtless  at  the  very  best  time. 

No  palliative,  no  nostrum,  will  relieve  us.  We 
can  only  recover  by  desisting  from  the  wrong 
and  returning  to  the  right.  We  must  live  in 
our  old  houses  or  build  more  frugally  than  of 
late,  buy  fewer  and  cheaper  new  dresses,  drink 
more  pure  water  and  less  costly  liquors,  com- 
mence no  more  railroads  relying  on  future  sub- 
scriptions of  stock  or  sale  of  bonds  to  eke  out  the 
cost  of  their  construction — in  short,  we  must 
take  in  sail  generally.  We  must  lay  out  fewer 
streets  and  clear  up  more  farms  ;  sow  more  acres 
to  grain  and  edible  roots,  while  we  spend  fewer 
thousands  on  stage-dancers  and  race  horses  ;  un- 
dergo fewer  ten-dollar  balls  and  five-dollar  din- 
ners, and  not  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  wheeling  a 
barrow  or  carrying  a  package.    The  change  will 
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be  trying  for  many,  especially  for  wives  and 
daughters  reared  in  indolent  luxury,  whom  the 
bankruptcy  and  consequent  death  or  flight  of 
husbands  and  fathers  will  leave  suddenly  desti- 
tute ;  yet,  since  we  were  all  intended  to  do  some- 
thing for  a  living,  and  not  to  live  uselessly  on 
the  labors  of  others,  it  will  be  best  in  the  long 
run  even  for  them.  Many  a  noble  character  has 
been  developed  by  adversity  which  would  have 
remained  unmatured  and  unsuspected  had  the 
possessor  been  dandled  through  life  in  the  lap  of 
prosperity;  and  the  widow  who  in  poverty  and 
obscurity  trains  her  orphans  to  lives  of  industry, 
frugality  and  usefulness,  is  pursuing  a  nobler 
career  than  if  leading  them  giddily  through  the 
mazes  of  Fashion  amid  the  Snares  of  Wealth 
and  Pleasure. 

We  shall  pass  through  the  existing  pressure, 
and  be  the  better  for  it  in  the  end.  Many  of  us 
will  be  weaned  by  it  from  city  ways  for  ever,  and 
drawn  away  into  the  broad,  green  country,  where 
a  man  may  sit  down  to  his  dinner  without  feel- 
ing in  his  pocket  to  be  sure  he  has  the  where- 
withal to  pay  for  it,  and  sleep  through  the  night 
untroubled  by  visions  of  notes  that  must  be  paid 
to-morrow  or  he  is  ruuied.  From  the  night- 
mare of  bankruptcy,  this  pressure  will  liberate 
many  of  us  for  ever.  There  are  city  lads  now 
attending  expensive  boarding-schools  whom  this 
pressure  will  transfer  to  Illinois  corn-fields  and 
Minnesota  saw-mills,  and  who  will  live  to  be 
thankful  for  the  change.  "  This  sickness  is  not 
unto  death,  but  unto  life ;"  and  if  our  people  ever 
learned  anything  from  disaster  or  were  weaned 
from  folly  by  suffering,  it  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  for  us.  Yet,  at  this  very  hour,  when  it  is 
morally  impossible  that  we  should  pay  for  the 
imports  already  consumed,  there  are  many  more 
coming  in  than  we  ought  to  buy,  and  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  a  falling  off.  Either  the  im- 
porters or  the  buyers  must  lose  money  by  them ; 
we  hope  it  may  not  be  the  latter.  If  we  could 
only  reduce  our  imports  decidedly  below  our  ex- 
ports, so  as  to  pay  off  one-quarter  of  our  Foreign 
Debt  within  the  year,  we  should  be  all  right  by 
Christmas,  and  might  resume  the  construction 
of  our  suspended  railroads;  but  the  present  ten- 
dency is  toward  a  reduction  of  the  Tariff  and  a 
consequent  influx  of  more  Foreign  Fabrics.  Let 
our  people  buy  no  more  than  they  are  really 
able  to  pay  for,  and  we  shall  have  an  abundant 
reduction  of  the  revenue  without  any  diminution 
of  the  rates  of  duty. 

As  yet,  the  country  has  scarcely  felt  the  pres- 
sure which  bears  so  heavily  on  the  city.  The 
farmers  are  obtaining  good  prices  for  whatever 
they  have  to  sell,  and  the  general  harvest  pros- 
pect is  good.  Probably  no  former  crops  ever 
exceeded  those  now  on  the  ground,  while  the 
prices  of  most  farm  products  are  very  good. 
They  will  be  lower  before  December  ;  but  labor 
also  will  be  lower  ;  so  will  goods  ;  and  the  far- 
mer who  is  out  of  debt  can  buy  as  much  of  what- 


ever he  wants  with  his  crop  as  he  ever  could. 
And  so  long  as  the  earth  yields  abundantly  and 
the  majority  of  our  countrymen  are  neither 
afraid  nor  ashamed  to  till  it,  the  report  of  pres- 
sures and  panics  will  visit  most  firesides  only  as 
the  vague,  fantastic  recollection  of  a  dream. 

We  close  with  a  word  of  homely  advice,  which, 
if  generally  followed,  will  do  much  to  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  pressure.  People  are  too  apt, 
in  an  emergency  like  this,  to  button  up  their 
several  pockets  and  only  pay  out  money  when 
they  have  no  alternative.  In  other  words — 
they  apply  to  the  discharge  of  existing  obliga- 
tions a  rule  which  is  rightfully  applicable  only 
to  the  incurring  of  new  ones.  But  let  every  man 
who  has  some  money  devote  it  to  the  prompt  sat- 
isfaction of  his  liabilities,  no  matter  whether  ma- 
tured or  otherwise,  and  we  shall  have  better  times 
forthwith.  If  he  who  has  a  thousand  dollars  in 
bank  would  at  once  pay  off  his  tradesmen,  or  pay 
as  far  as  it  would  go,  anticipating  his  payments 
in  their  proper  order,  the  money  thus  put  in  cir- 
culation would  probably  pass  through  many  hands, 
pay  many  debts,  release  some  collaterals,  remove 
sundry  embarrassments,  and  be  all  back  in  bank 
again  within  three  days — in  fact,  may  do  this 
good  without  ever  leaving  bank  at  all.  Thus  a 
few  men  in  our  city,  who  happen  to  be  in  easy 
circumstances,  would  benefit  all  the  rest  by  sim- 
ply buying  up  their  own  paper  or  paying  ofl'  their 
bills  which  would  naturally  run  till  Christmas. 
We  know  no  cheaper  way  of  doing  extensive 
good. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Every  man,  as  the  poets  have  expressed  it,  is 
a  little  kingdom,  where,  if  the  inferior  powers 
and  faculties  of  his  body  are  in  due  subjection 
to  the  superior  powers  and  faculties  of  his  soul, 
he  is  like  a  well  governed  state;  every  part  is 
in  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  therefore  happy. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  his  inferior  powers  rebel 
against  the  superior,  there  is  the  same  internal 
commotion,  in  the  individual,  as  there  is  in  a 
nation  when  in  a  state  of  civil  confusion.  The 
same  history,  therefore,  which  shows  that  the 
happiness  of  a  nation  depends  on  its  virtue,  in- 
forms us  that  the  happiness  of  individuals  de- 
pends upon  the  same  principle,  and  that  ruin 
will  as  certainly  be  the  consequence  of  vice  in 
an  individual,  as  it  is  in  the  community  at  large. 

Monthly  Visiter. 

If  attention  is  not  paid  to  minute  matters  fru- 
gally to  save,  and  to  avoid  needless  expenses, 
there  is  a  greater  probability,  step  by  step,  of  de- 
clensions in  point  of  property,  than  by  large 
undertakings,  which  naturally  excite  caution. 

Fenelon. 


Savages  in  all  countries  have  patience  propor- 
tionate to  their  unskilfulness,  and  are  content  to 
attain  their  end  by  very  tedious  methods. 

Dr.  Johnson. 
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HASTE  NOT— REST  NOT. 
God  shall  Crown  thy  Work. 

BY  GOETHE. 

Without  haste!  without  rest! 
Bind  the  motto  to  thy  breast! 
Bear  it  with  thee  as  a  spell; 
Storm  or  sunshine,  guard  it  well ! 
Heed  not  flowers  that  round  thee  bloom, 
Bear  it  onward  to  the  tomb  ! 
Haste  not — let  no  thoughtless  deed 
Mar  for  e'er  the  spirit's  speed; 
Ponder  well  and  know  the  right, 
Onward,  then,  with  all  thy  might; 
Haste  not — years  can  ne'er  atone 
For  one  reckless  action  done  1 
Rest  not !  life  is  sweeping  by, 
Go  and  dare  before  you  die  j 
Something  mighty  and  sublime 
Leave  behind  to  conquer  time; 
Glorious  'tis  to  live  for  aye, 
When  these  forms  have  passed  away. 
Haste  not!  rest  not !  calmly  wait, 
Meekly  bear  the  storms  of  fate; 
Duty  be  thy  parlor  guide — 
Do  the  right,  whate'er  betide! 
Haste  not — rest  not — conflicts  past, 
God  shall  crown  thy  work  at  last. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  British  Mail  steam- 
ship Africa,  from  Liverpool  on  the  15th  ult.,  ar- 
rived at  New  York  on  the  27th. 

Little  change  in  the  position  of  affairs  at  the 
seat  of  war  had  taken  place  since  previous  ad- 
vices. 

A  body  of.  Turks  40,000  strong,  under  Omer 
Pasha,  crossed  the  Danube  on  the  8th  ult.,  sur- 
rounded the  Russians  and  captured  the  city  of 
Giurgevo.  The  Russians  cut  their  way  through 
with  the  loss  of  900  men.  Mokan,  Radovan  and 
Olneika  were  also  taken  by  the  Turks.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Russians  have  received  counter  orders, 
and  will  not  evacuate  the  Principalities  at  present, 
while  accounts  from  Austria  state  that  Austria  will 
summon  Russia  to  leave  the  Principalities  within 
a  month,  and  will  occupy  Wallachia  without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer. 

The  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and  convention  with  Turkey, 
has  been  officially  published. 

The  Russians  in  Asia  have  again  surprised  the 
Bashi  Bazouks  and  defeatedthem. 

The  allied  fleets,  numbering  50  sail,  were  last 
seen  sailing  direct  for  Sebastopol. 

Napier's  fleet,  with  the  cholera  on  board,  had 
gone  to  anchor  in  Bomersund  Bay.  It  is  believed 
that  all  the  smaller  German  States  will  join  the 
Austro-PrusfSan  alliance. 

Spain. — At  last  accounts,  the  rebels,  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  O'  Donnell,  were  near  Asmagro. 
It  is  said  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  insurgents 
to  carry  on  a  protracted  guerilla  war. 

Nicaragua. —  By  late  accounts  from  San  Juan 
we  learn  that  that  town  was  bombarded  by  the 
U.  S.  Sloop  of  War  Cyane  on  the  13ih  ult.,  and 
totally  destroyed.  This  shameful  outrage  was  per- 
petrated under  excuse  of  retaliation  for  an  insult 
alleged  to  have  been  offered,  by  the  authorities  of 
the  place,  to  the  American  Minister  Borland. 

Later  Foreign  News.  —  The  steamship  Alps, 
with  Liverpool  dates  to  the  1 9th  ult.,  arrived  at 
Boston  on  the  31st. 


The  Russian  troops  were  returning  from  Mol- 
davia to  Wallachia.  Those  stationed  in  Lesser 
Wallachia  had  crossed  the  Danube  at  several  dif- 
ferent points  and  occupied  the  principal  places, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Turkish  troops  Irom  cross- 
ing at  Alista.  The  whole  garrison  of  Brailau  was 
marching  on  Bucharest.  The  allies,  at  the  latest 
accounts,  were  in  full  march  for  the  Danube.  A 
body  of  French  troops  had  arrived  at  Rutschukj 
and  a  force  of  English  troops  at  Embelur. 

The  insurrection  in  Spain  is  believed  to  be 
spreading  throughout  the  country  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  Government  to  check  it.  The 
regiments  of  Navarre  and  Guadlacarra  had  taken 
the  initiative  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  popu- 
lace. It  is  reported  that  Barcelona  has  pronounced 
against  the  Government. 

Domestic.  Congress.— The  Civil  and  Diplomatic 
Bill  was  taken  up  and  debated  in  the  Senate  on 
the  24th  ult.  The  same  bill  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  25th  and  an  amendment  making  ap- 
propriations for  a  large  number  of  Custom  Houses, 
Court  Hauses  and  Post  Offices  was  adopted.  On 
the  27th,  an  amendment  providing  for  a  commis- 
sion to  examine  and  report  upon  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  possessory  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  in  Washington  territory,  and  authori- 
zing the  President  to  purchase  the  same  at  a  price 
not  exceeding  $300,000,  was  offered  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  agreed  to. 

An  amendment  increasing  the  salaries  of  the 
Ministers  to  France  and  Great  Britain  to  $15,000 
and  discontinuing  allowance  for  outfits  was  adop- 
ted. A  number  of  amendments  were  offered  and 
rejected  and  the  bill  was  finally  passed.  On  the 
2bth,  a  number  of  reports  were  presented  from 
committees  and  the  Post  Office  bill,  as  received 
from  the  House,  was  read  three  times  and  passed. 
The  River  and  Harbor  bill  was  then  taken  up  and 
all  the  amendments  of  the  Committee  except 
one,  were  adopted.  On  the  29th,  the  River  and 
Harbor  bill  was  taken  up  and  debated.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  24th,  one  hun- 
dred private  bills  were  reported  to  the  House  and 
passed.  A  committee  ol  investigation  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  unauthorized  altera- 
tions made  in  the  Minnesota  Land  bill  after  its 
passage  by  both  houses,  and  the  Fortification  bill 
taken  up  and  passed.  On  the  26th,  the  Navy  ap- 
propriation bill  being  before  the  house,  an  amend- 
ment, offered  by  Gerritt  Smith,  prohibiting  the  use 
of  spirituous  liquors  in  the  navy  as  a  beverage, 
by  either  officers  ormen,  was  agreed  to,  but  being 
alterwafds  reconsidered,  was  rejected  by  the  cast- 
ing vote  of  the  Speaker.  On  the  27th,  a  report 
was  received  from  the  Committee  of  Conierence  on 
the  disagreement  ol  thejwo  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill.  The  re- 
port was  concurred  in  and  the  bill  passed. 

The  Post  Route  bill  passed  the  House  on  the 
28th,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  requesting  of 
the  President  copies  of  his  instructions  to  Capt. 
Hollins  relative  to  the  demand  for  satisfaction 
made  upon  the  authorities  of  San  Juan  and  the 
bombardment  and  destruction  of  that  place.  On 
the  28th,  the  Ocean  Mail  Steamer  appropriation 
bill  was  taken  up  and  discussed.  A  section  was 
added  authorizing  the  Postmaster  General  to  dis- 
pense with  existing  contracts,  and  to  substitute 
therefor  a  system  of  allotting  the  mail  carriage 
to  the  lowest  bidders  ;  and  the  bill  was  passed. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  HULL. 
(Continued  from  page  739.) 

At  Moat,  in  Ireland,  23d  of  3d  month,  1811. 
It  being  a  fine  pleasant  day,  I  passed  most  of  it 
in.  the  fields  and  gardens,  observing  the  beauties 
of  the  creation,  as  evidenced  in  the  springing 
forth  of  tho  buds  and  blossoms.  My  mind  was 
clothed  with  solemnity,  and  my  dear  connexions 
in  America  were  brought  near  to  my  mind,  ac- 
companied by  thoughts  of  my  separation  from 
them,  while  tears  of  tender  and  parental  affec  ■ 
tiorj  stole  silently  from  mine  eyes.  Thou  knowest, 
0  Lord,  that  I  left  them  in  obedience  to  thy 
holy  command — be  pleased  to  preserve  us  in  thy 
fear,  walking  in  the  way  that  is  acceptable  unto 
thee,  and  keep  us  from  falling  into  any  of  the 
ways  which  render  unworthy  of  thy  favor,  for 
thou  art  worthy  to  be  served  by  us,  from  whom 
we  have  received  so  many  blessings.  May  we 
never  forget  how  much  we  owe  unto  thee,  but 
always  be  willing  to  sacrifice  whatever  thou  call- 
est  for.  Amen. 

Second-day  morning,  25th,  rode  to  Birr,  where 
we  had  a  good  meeting,  notwithstanding  the  rab- 
ble compassed  the  house,  in  order  to  disturb  us; 
and  the  key  being  left  in  the  'door  they  locked 
it,  and  made  a  noise  at  the  windows  after  I  stood 
up.  But  the  calming  influence  of  the  power  of 
Truth  stayed  the  minds  of  the  assembly,  many 
of  whom  were  not  Friends,  so  that  little  notice 
was  taken  of  the' rude  behaviour  without.  The 
meeting  ended  with  thanksgivings  and  praises 
unto  Israel's  Shepherd,  for  the  continuance  of 
his  care  over  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him, 
with  humble  prayers  for  the  blessing  of  preser- 
vation to  those  who  were  engaged  to  turn  from 
the  wickedness  of  their  ways.  When  the  meet- 
ing was  over  and  we  got  into  the  street,  we  found 


the  attention  of  the  rabble  turned  away  from  us 
by  a  desperate  fight,  in  which  several  were  en- 
gaged, with  a  fury  comparable  to  that  of  ferocious 
beasts,  knocking  each  other  down  with  whatever 
they  could  lay  hold  of  for  the  purpose.  Thus  the 
days  they  call  holy  are  spent  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  the  people  being  kept  in  ignorance  by 
selfish  priests,  who  teach  them  to  refrain  from 
labor  on  these  days,  that  they  may  thus  have 
a  pretext  for  receiving  money  from  them,  as  a 
compensation  for  unavailing  ceremonies  and  ser- 
vices. These  popish  holidays,  instead  of  pro- 
moting morality  or  religion  among  the  people, 
make  them  worse,  and  expose  them  to  many 
evils;  encouraging  idleness  and  causing  the  holy 
name  to  be  blasphemed,  and  the  way  of  Truth  to 
be  evilly  spoken  of.  No  marvel  that  the  priests 
endeavor  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance,  for  if 
they  had  the  privilege  to  see  and  judge  for  them- 
selves, they  would  find  that  their  teachers  were 
too  generally  promoters  of  the  kingdom  of  anti- 
christ, even  whilst  they  are  professing  to  advance 
the  cause  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  These  pre- 
tended holy  days  are  an  offence  to  the  holy  God, 
to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,  and  who  will  ren- 
der righteous  recompense  upon  the  heads  of  these 
deceivers  of  the  people. 

Resting  awhile  near  Waterford,  the  following 
note  appears  : 

During  the  few  days  I  rested  there,  a  very  re- 
spectable woman,  who  is  under  convincernent, 
came  to  see  me.  Her  father  is  a  clergyman  and 
her  husband  a  magistrate,  which  occasion  her 
some  close  trials  from  their  opposition  to  her 
coming  among  Friends.  Her  husband  is  greatly 
mortified  at  her  declining  to  attend  the  establish- 
ed worship,  and  wholly  refuses  to  permit,  her  to 
attend  Friends'  meetings,  though  in  other  re- 
spects he  is  kind  to  her,  and  promises  her  every 
indulgence  she  can  desire,  it'  she  will  not  be- 
come a  Quaker.  She  lives  some  miles  distant 
from  a  meeting,  and  does  not  go  to  it;  but  spends 
her  time  in  retirement  while  Friends  are  at 
meeting.  Hearing  I  was  in  the  neighborhood, 
she  came  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  me ;  and 
we  had  a  very  tendering  time  in  solemn  retire- 
ment before  the  Lord,  with  which,  at  parting, 
she  expressed  great  satisfaction ;  her  tears  flow- 
ing freely  in  gratitude  to  God  for  the  favor.  She 
appears  to  be  a  wise  and  discreet  woman ;  and 
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although  some  persons  think  she  is  not  sufficient- 
ly persevering  in  going  to  meeting,  in  opposition 
to  the  will  of  her  husband,  yet  I  found  nothing 
to  impress  my  mind  on  that  account ;  but  think 
she  is  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  Truth, 
and  that  by  a  prudent  care  she  may  make  her 
way  more  effectually  with  him,  than  by  opposing 
him  so  as  to  irritate  his  disposition,  and  set  him 
against  Friends. 

The  following  reflections  respecting  the  conse- 
quences of  a  conscientious  support  of  our  princi- 
ples, both  in  relation  to  war  and  to  plainness  of 
apparel,  are  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

In  being   at   Enniscorthy,  Wexford*  and 
other  neighboring  places,  the  horrors  recently 
produced  by  the  rebellion  seemed  to  be  revived 
in  my  mind,  giving  rise  to  serious  and  sorrowful 
reflections,  and  leading  me  to  contemplate  the 
mercy  and  strength  of  Omnipotence.   Great,  in- 
deed, was  the  Lord's  kindness  to  Friends,  pre- 
serving them  amidst  the  dreadful  carnage,  as 
well  as  the  sufferings  which  others  passed  through. 
When  human  blood  flowed  in  streams  th  o  ugh 
the  streets,  and  multitudes  were  piked  and  thrown 
into  the  rivers,  burnt  in  barns,  houses,  &c,  and 
in  many  other  ways  tortured  and  slain,  not  one 
Friend  was  known  to  be  killed,  save  a  young 
man,  who  forsook  his  peaceable  principles  and  took 
up  arms  for  defence.  If  we  forsake  Omnipotence, 
whither  shall  we  flee  for  help  !  If  he  is  humbly 
relied  upon,  he  will  be  unto  his  people  as  a  wall 
of  defence,  and  make  a  way  when  there  appears 
to  be  no  way.    But  too  many  of  those  who  saw 
these  marvellous  works  of  the  Lord,  and  how  his 
delivering  power  was  vouchsafed,  have  forgotten 
these  his  mercies,  and  gone  their  own  ways  into 
the  world.    Alas  !  saith  my  soul,  for  these  !  So 
evident  were  the  favors  shown  to  Friends,  that 
many  other  persons  sheltered  themselves  in  their 
habitations,  and  those  of  the  Society  who  had 
deviated  from  the  plain  attire  by  which  Friends 
are  generally  known,  now  saw  their  folly.  In 
those  calamitous  times,  fashionable  clothing,  of 
an  expensive  kind,  was  rather  a  passport  to  death 
than  to  honor ;  and  at  all  times  it  is  more  an 
evidence  of  a  weak  understanding  than  of  a 
sound  mind  ;  for  neither  religion  nor  reason  point 
it  out  as  a  means  to  promote  the  usefulness  of 
the  wearer.  The  great  departure  from  plainness, 
which  is  evident  among  immy  of  our  young  peo- 
ple, is  rather  a  proof  of  their  folly  and  ignorance, 


•It  may  bo  remarked  that  during  the  great  rebellion 
in  Ireland,  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and 
of  course  a  few  years  before  this  visit  was  paid,  these 
places  were  the  scenes  of  great  devastation  and  slaugh- 
ter by  the  contending  parties.  Besides  those  who 
were  executed  under  process  of  military  law,  num- 
bers were  butchered  by  the  irritated  insurgents. 
Though  Friends  were  in  many  instances  exposed  to 
eminent  danger,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  who  adhered  to  our  principles  and 
maintained  the  appearance  of  Friends,  lost  their  lives 
by  violence  or  law . 


than  of  wisdom  ;  since  it  is  beneath  the  dignity 
and  nobility  of  a  Christian  mind  to  be  so  much 
employed  about,  and  pleased  with,  the  covering 
of  the  body.    In  some  it  may  be  more  the  effect 
of  the  parents'  pride,  than  that  of  the  children  ; 
but  this  testimony  of  our  Society  to  a  simple, 
useful  and  not  expensive  manner  of  dressing  and 
living,  is  grounded  in  the  Truth,  and  innovations 
will  never  be  able  to  sap  the  foundation  or  over- 
throw it.    I  would  recommend  to  my  dear  young 
friends,  to  endeavor  to  see  from  whence  those 
desires  arise  which  lead  them  to  follow  and  copy 
after  the  fantastical  dresses  and  habits  which  are 
so  continually  changing.    Neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness are  certainly  commendable,  and  if  rusticity 
is  offensive,  simplicity  is  not;  and  surely  sim- 
plicity and  self-denial  become  a  people  called,  as 
we  are,  to  bear  a  testimony  to  the  purity  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.     I  grant,  that 
there  is  no  religion  in  the  cut  or  color  of  a 
garment,  but  the  exterior  appearance  is  often  an 
index  of  the  mind  ;  and  if  the  inside  of  the  cup 
and  platter  be  made  clean,  the  outside  will  be 
clean  also — men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns, 
nor  figs  of  thistles;  and  conformity  to  the  world 
in  any  of  its  corrupt  ways  and  fashions,  is  not  a 
being  transformed,  as  the  Scriptures  of  Truth 
exhort.  Let  us,  therefore,  strive  so  to  walk  in  all 
things,  as  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  who  make 
no  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  there- 
of, but  who  are  concerned  to  live  unto  Him  who 
died  for  them,  that  the  blessed  and  happy  state 
of  the  redeemed  ones  may  conspicuously  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  that  others  may  be  in- 
duced to  seek  a  release  from  the  bondage  there 
is  in  sin  and  corruption,  and  in  all  the  world's 
evil  ways  and  fashions.    Evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners ;  where  the  precious  gives 
way  to  the  vile,  good  is  oppressed  and  evil  is  ad- 
vanced— thus  by  little  and  little  the  oppressor 
may  gain  the  ascendency  over  the  redeemed,  and 
bondage  may  increase,  and  then  suffering  will  be 
unavoidable.    I  much  desire  that  the  children 
of  Friends  may  not  be  brought  up  in  ignorance, 
so  as  not  to  know  the  grounds  of  the  religious 
principles  they  profess,  and  why  plainness  is  more 
commendable  than  imitating  those  who  change 
because  fashion  is  changeable. 

When  about  leaving  Ireland  the  following  no- 
tice appears. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  to  be  held  in  London, 
being  Dear  at  hand,  I  felt  my  mind  at  liberty  to 
proceed  thither  as  soon  as  I  could  find  a  passage, 
but  the  wind  being  unfavorable,  I  had  to  stay  a 
few  days  in  Dublin,  in  which  time  I  attended  the 
meeting  in  Dublin,  where  I  found  my  mind  so 
comfortable,  under  a  sense  of  being  clear  of  Ire- 
land for  the  present,  accompanied  with  a  flow  of 
good  will  to  Friends  of  this  city,  that  my  spirit 
worshipped  in  silent  adoration  and  thankfulness, 
finding  no  occasion  to  renew  my  ministerial  la- 
bors. 
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After  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Lon- 
don, lie  remarks  : 

I  continued  in  London  a  few  days  after  Friends 
had  generally  returned  toward  their  homes,  and 
on  the  3d  of  sixth  month,  paid  a  visit  to  several 
young  men,  the  sons  of  J oseph  Gibbins,  a  valu- 
able Friend  who  had  attended  all  the  sittings  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  except  the  last ;  while  on 
his  way  to  this,  he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic 
fit  and  expired  in  a  few  hours.  My  mind  was 
brought  into  near  and  tender  sympathy  with 
these  young  men  and  their  widowed  mother,  un- 
der the  afflicting  event  which  had  deprived  her 
of  an  affectionate  husband,  and  them  of  a  tender 
father.  Under  this  feeling  I  was  enabled  to 
minister  the  word  of  comfort  to  them,  from  a 
precious  belief,  that  he  had  peacefully  left  the 
mortal  body ;  and  also  to  encourage  them  to  fol- 
low the  example  he  had  set  them,  of  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  religion. 

Having  the  opportunity  of  sitting  with  Friends 
of  London,  in  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  Devon- 
shire-house and  Grace-church  street,  I  had  to  re- 
flect upon  the  disposition  there  is  in  men  to  ad- 
here to  old  customs ;  as  well  from  the  prefer- 
ence I  had  for  the  method  of  managing  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Society  in  my  native  land,  as  from  the 
attachment  I  discovered  in  Friends  here  to  their 
own  mode;  and  also,  the  easy  way  in  which  they 
did  their  business,  in  some  cases,  without  wait- 
ing to  feel  their  minds  impressed  with  religious 
concern,  manifesting  little  more  seriousness  than 
if  met  to  consider  any  interesting  matter  relating 
to  the  business  of  this  life.  Yet  I  found  they 
were  no  strangers  to  the  baptizing  power  of 
Truth,  which,  in  considering  the  proposal  to  re- 
commend as  a  minister,  a  precious,  sweet-spirited 
woman,  seemed  to  prevail  amongst  them,  and  she 
was  acknowledged  as  such.  I  thought  I  saw, 
ithat  my  recommending  them  to  weightiness  of 
spirit,  was  considered  by  some  as  "  stamping 
things  too  high ;"  they  seemed  not  to  understand 
me,  and  I  was  grieved  at  the  want  of  a  right  un- 
derstanding among  the  knowing,  who  certainly 
had  correct  views  of  the  letter  of  the  discipline 
— but  where  this  alone  is  relied  upon,  it  renders 
insensible  to  the  Divine  life,  so  that  a  resurrec- 
tion through  the  power  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  bles- 
sed head  of  the  church,  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
do  his  work.  I  am  fully  of  the  belief,  that  it 
would  be  better  for  our  Society,  if  there  was 
more  generally  a  dependence  upon  the  Spirit 
that  quickeneth — the  humble  and  sincere  labor- 
ers would  be  more  comforted,  by  seeing  an  ad- 
vancement in  the  work  of  reformation,  and  our 
meetings  would  be  more  to  edification  than  they 
now  are. 

In  regard  to  the  meeting  at  Ipswich,  he  says, 
The  word  preached  was  in  declaring  the  contro- 
versy of  the  Lord  against  negligent  parents,  who 
while  careful  of  their  children,  and  anxiously 
seeking  to  provide  for  them  an  abundance  of  the 
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good  things  of  this  life,  neglect  to  cultivate  the 
mind  and  to  train  their  offspring  up  in  a  religi- 
ous life  and  conversation.  The  care  necessary 
to  provide  comfortable  accommodations  in  this  life, 
certainly  should  not  be  omitted — parents  would 
undoubtedly  fall  under  condemnation  for  this ; 
but  how  much  soever  this  may  be  attended  to,  or 
whatever  abundance  of  riches  parents  may  have 
to  leave  their  children,  they  neglect  the  highest 
and  truest  interest  of  their  offspring,  who  do  not 
endeavor  to  bring  them  up  in  the  fear  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord,  and  place  themselves  in  a 
situation,  wherein  they  are  not  likely  to  receive 
as  much  consolation  from  their  children  as  if 
they  were  walking  in  the  Truth.  Oh !  that  those 
who  have  much  wealth  to  leave,  would  lay  these 
things  deeply  to  heart,  and  improve  by  the  re- 
newed visitations  which  are  extended  in  order  to 
gather  them  from  the  barren  mountains  of  an 
empty  profession,  and  from  the  thorny  wilderness 
of  the  world,  into  the  peaceful  enclosure  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem. 

[To  be  continued.] 


DIARY  OF  SAMUEL  SCOTT. 

4th  month,  1784.  "  In  the  Monthly  Meeting 
the  iniquities  of  my  holy  things  were  set  in  or- 
der before  me ;  particularly  in  concerns  in  the 
ministry  and  discipline.  My  most  early  appear- 
ances in  the  former  were  at  a  time  when  pursuits 
of  a  different  kind  much  engrossed  my  attention; 
in  respect  to  the  latter,  there  long  existed  a  zeal 
which  was  incompatible  with  true  knowledge  and 
that  fear  of  the  Lord  which  '  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom;'  instead  of  judgment  there  was  fre- 
quently a  cry,  somewhat  similar  to  what  was 
formerly  uttered,  '  Come  with  me,  and  see  my 
zeal  for  the  Lord.'  I  much  sought  the  praise  and 
approbation  of  faithful  men,  and  I  had  my  re- 
ward. But  the  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth  and 
'  bringeth  every  work  into  judgment  with  every 
secret  thing.'  '  For  judgment  I  am  come  into 
this  world,'  saith  the  faithful  and  true  witness ; 
and  the  spirit  reproveth  '  of  sin,  of  righteousness 
and  of  judgment.'  May  all  who  are  at  ease  in 
Zion  bow  before  Him  who  is  'judge  of  quick  and 
dead,'  that  in  the  valley  of  Achor  may  be  opened 
a  door  of  hope." 

1st  month,  1785.  "Great  is  the  mystery  of 
godliness,'  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery 
is  '  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory.'  The  books 
of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John,  with  the  apos- 
tolic epistles  are  a  faithful  declaration  of  the  gos- 
pel, which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  of 
poor,  naked,  starving,  undone  sinners  in  them- 
selves;  who,  as  our  ancient  friend  John  Crook 
justly  observes,  'seeing  their  own  righteousness 
to  be  a  filthy  thing  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
Christ's  righteousness,  which  is  not  attainable  by 
any  creaturely  skill  or  self-imputation  ;  but  only 
by  the  applk-atory  gift  of  Divine  grace,  and 
through  that  living  faith  which  works  by  love 
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to  the  purifying  of  the  heart.'  Upon  this  holy 
thing  ought  we  to  be  attending  continually,  in 
our  meetings,  and  out  of  them,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places;  that  the  pearl  of  everlasting  price 
may  be  found  within  as  '  treasure  in  our  earthen 
vessels,'  that  Christ '  may  be  formed  in  us,  and  we 
completed  in  Him  who  is  the  head  of  all  princi- 
pality and  power;'  the  purport  of  the  above  being 
opened  upon  my  bed,  and  fastened  as  a  nail  in  a 
sure  place,  the  same  is  recorded.  Toward  eve- 
ning my  brook  became  dry,  and  the  savour  of  the 
above  opening  was  removed. 

5th  month,  17S5. — Man,  infatuate  man, 

Lays  for  himself  on  earth  his  little  plan, 
Dreads  not,  or  distant  views,  mortality." 

My  plan,  my  pleasurable  expectations  have  in- 
deed been  little,  and  singularly  circumscribed  : 
neither  riches  nor  honors  have  been  my  aim,  nor 
the  hope  of  their  attainment  my  consolation. 
From  the  fragrance  of  my  garden,  the  attendance 
and  fidelity  of  my  spaniel,  my  rural,  retired  and 
evening  excursions,  some  expectations  of  satis- 
faction have  been  frequently  derived  ;  yet  from 
heartfelt  experience  frequently  renewed,  I  have 
found  that  on  every  object  under  Heaven,  this 
inscription  is  affixed,  '  vanity  of  vanities.' 

9th  month  11th,  12th  and  13th.  I  was  chiefly 
confined  to  bed.  I  hope  in  some  degree  I  was 
profitably  exercised  in  reading  divers  deep  and 
dying  experiences  of  others;  some  tenderness  of 
spirit,  and  inward  exercise  was  at  most  times  at- 
tendant. I  have  often  wondered  to  see  those 
who  have  been  lovers  of  the  world,  and  the  things 
of  the  world,  consoling  themselves  with  the  sup- 
posed consciousness  of  a  well  spent  life,  because 
of  their  discharge  of  some  moral  and  relative 
duties.  '  The  grace  and  truth  which  come  by 
Jesus  Christ '  can  only  cause  a  sick  bed  to  be- 
come a  bed  of  comfort;  this  and  this  only  can 
make  the  '  wilderness  like  Eden,  the  desert  like 
the  garden  of  the  Lord,  and  the  valley  of  Achor 
a  door  of  hope  ;'  this  is  health  in  sickness,  joy  in 
sadness  and  riches  in  poverty ;  may  it  increase 
and  be  multiplied  among  the  poor  in  spirit  is  my 
desire.  Amen. 

14th.  "  When  I  either  speak  or  write  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  I  love  to  have  my  own  spirit 
dipped  into  some  feeling  sense  of  the  things 
which  arc  spoken  or  written." 

12th  month  13th.  "Dined  with  my  wife  at 
Amwell ;  walking  in  the  evening  in  the  shrub- 
beries I  suddenly  was  impressed  with  a  secret 
sense,  that  James  Harvey,  Thomas  Hartley  and 
John  Fletcher,  though  greatly  diversified  in  their 
religious  sentiments  whilst  they  were  members 
of  the  militant  church,  are  now  united  in  that 
trhioh  is  triumphant;  singiug  praises  to  the 
Lord  (rod  and  the  Lamb  who  is  worthy  forever; 
the  glimpse  of  light  soon  disappeared  and  I  sat 
in  the  solitary  chamber  of  my  afflicted  sister  un- 
d(  [  Mistress  and  poverty  of  spirit." 

6th  mouth 31st,  1787.  "  Having  for  sometime 
had  a  pointing  to  attend  the  evening  Meeting  at 


Devonshire  house,  I  went;  at  first  sitting  down, 
I  was  much  discouraged,  on  account  of  my  own 
weakness  in  every  respect,  and  the  concourse 
and  heat  attendant ;  before  many  words  were 
spoken,  my  mind  was  suddenly  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  that  spiritual  and  internal  worship  which 
can  never  be  described  by  human  eloquence,  nor 
attained  by  the  wisdom,  efforts  and  righteous- 
ness of  men.  Men  may  limit  themselves  and  one 
another,  and  seek  to  set  bounds  to  the  great 
deep,  but  they  can  never  limit  Him  who  is  illi- 
mitable, who  causes  his  sun  to  arise,  and  his 
rain  to  descend  both  on  the  just  and  the  unjust, 
who  hath  compassion  when  and  where  he  will 
have  compassion.  '  Search  the  Scriptures,'  was 
the  command  of  our  great  Master,  and  is  of  uni- 
versal obligation ;  they  ought  to  be  searched  by 
all ;  but  one  word  or  sentence  thereof  enforced  by 
the  wind  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  is  of 
more  efficacy  than  all  creaturely  researches  of 
them,  from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end 
of  Revelations  ;  but  this  ought  to  be  no  discour- 
agement to  a  diligent  perusal  of  their  sacred  re- 
cords, in  the  lowest  and  most  disconsolate  sea- 
sons, when  they  may  seem  to  us  only  as  a  dead 
letter;  for  the  words  which  we  then  read  as  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters,  may  be  raised  in  power  af- 
ter many  days." 


MEMOIR  OF  ALEXANDER  JAFFRAY. 
(Continued  from  page  724.) 

A  peculiarly  instructive  feature  in  the  diary 
of  A.  Jaffray  is,  his  continual  reference  to  the 
mercies  and  kind  special  providences  of  God 
towards  him.  Jn  remembrance  of  these  he  says, 
"  I  have  been  thinking  of  the  engaging  of  my 
heart  anew  again  unto  Him,  but  find  this  of 
more  concernment,  rightly  to  be  performed  than 
I  had  at  any  former  time  thought  of."  I  was 
eminently  called  upon  before  any  nearer  access 
and  communication  with  God  could  be  attained 
to  remember  former  mercies  and  be  thankful  for 
them  ;  more  especially  to  call  to  mind  former 
guiltiness, — the  sins  of  my  youth, — these  having 
been  many  and  great;  though  they  be  blotted 
out  and  freely  forgive/i  me,  yet  ought  they  to  be 
(and  the  more  for  this)  always  before  me." 

"  It  also  served  to  humble  my  heart  greatly, 
when  I  perceived,  not  only  how  vile  I  have  been, 
but  still  am  ; — these  sins  as  to  the  root  of  them, 
being  still  in  me,  and  in  no  wise  to  be  subdued, 
but  by  going  on  in  a  daily  course  for  mortifying 
them, — even  by  near  and  close  walking  with 
God;  in  watching  against  the  first  motions  and 
risings  of  sin  in  the  heart.  This  consideration 
put  me,  sometimes,  upon  the  desire,  to  be  prepa- 
ring patiently  to  bear  what  cross  or  affliction  the 
Lord  should  think  fit  to  exercise  me  with  ;  seeing 
that  as  a  kind  father  he  chastiseth  and  scourge- 
cth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth." 

"  A  lesson  which  ordinarily  the  Lord  useth 
to  teach  his  children,  by  exercising  them  with 
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the  cross,  is — that  thereby  they  may  be  learning 
more  soberly  to  think  of,  and  less  to  engage  their 
hearts  unto,  the  things  of  a  present  world ;  so 
commonly  it  falls  out,  that  every  rose  we  taste  of 
here,  has  a  thorn  under  the  leaf  of  it.  And 
therefore  if,  in  every  comfort  of  this  kind  that 
thou  enjoyest  here  there  be  some  mixture  of  bit- 
terness, some  water  amongst  thy  wine  ;  mistake 
not,  but  look  on  it  as  proceeding  from  the  wis- 
dom and  love  of  God  to  thee,  thereby,  not  only 
to  let  thee  see  by  speculation,  but  find  from  ex- 
perience how  vain  and  empty  the  things  of  the 
present  world  are." 

"  I  considered  it  as  a  duty  for  a  believer,  that 
would  not  be  surprised  with  the  cross,  when  he 
is  enjoying  earthly  comforts  in  the  largest  mea- 
sure, then,  to  be  supposing  that  the  time  may 
come  when  he  may  want  all  these  things ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  the  contrary  evils  ought  to  be 
provided  for." 

As  was  the  case  with  Job,  iii.  25,  "  The 
thing  that  I  greatly  feared  is  come  upon  me,  and 
that  which  I  was  afraid  of,  is  come  unto  me." 

"  Happy  is  that  man  who  is  daily  habituating 
himself  to  such  a  foresight ;  and  for  the  making 
of  his  purpose  more  effectual,  is  sometimes 
abridging  himself  of  the  utmost  extent  to  which 
he  might  go  in  lawful  pleasures;  knowing  that, 
without  this,  it  is  not  possible  he  can  escape 
going  beyond  bounds.  And  further,  sometimes, 
he  will  for  a  season  deny  himself  the  satisfaction 
of  such  a  lawful  comfort,  wholly  secluding  him- 
self from  any  use  of  it,  being  very  sensible  of 
the  goodness  of  God  in  permitting  him  the  use 
of  it,  yet  he  keeps  as  it  were  without  doors, 
that  he  may  keep  Christ  closer  within.  Not  as 
though  Christ  and  this  lawful  pleasure  might 
not  be  both  enjoyed  together ;  for  he  gives  us 
large  allowance  even  in  these  things  (Neh.  viii. 
10,)  and  as  is  there  signified,  the  comfortable, 
use  of  them  is  sometimes  much  for  the  advan- 
tage of  believers ;  but — in  order  to  the  prepa- 
ring his  heart  to  live  without  these  things — is 
he  often  denying  himself,  and  forecasting  the  loss 
of  them,  especially  of  those  which  he  finds  his 
heart  to  dote  upon,  or  where  he  has  cause  to  fear 
this." 

Under  a  deep  concern  that  he  might  not  be 
found  resting  in  a  lifeless,  formal  and  negligent 
profession,  he  writes,  "Lord  !  save  me  from  set- 
tling, either  in  a  lifeless  form  of  religion,  with- 
out the  power  thereof,  or  in  any  bait  or  tempta- 
tion that  may  arise  from  the  allurements  of  a 
present  world ;  that  I  may  by  grace  be  saved 
from  the  errors  of  the  times,  to  which  so  many 
are  given  up,  to  the  dreadful  offence  and  scandal 
of  the  gospel !  So  also,  I  pray,  that  the  Lord, 
of  his  goodness  and  free  grace,  would  save  me 
from  resisting  or  refusing  to  receive  light  when 
it  does  proceed  from  Himself  who  is  the  foun- 
tain of  life  and  light." 

"  What  I  say  unto  you  I  say  to  you  all ; 
watch  ! — what  is  it  that  a  believer  hath,  that  he  ' 
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must  carefully  watch  over — it  is  called  a  crown. 
'  Hold  fast  that  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man 
take  thy  crown.'  How  careful  are  men  to  get, 
and  to  keep  a  crown  when  they  have  it.  Yet 
what  sorrow  and  vexation  does  many  times  ac- 
company them  (earthly  crowns,)  and,  at  the  best, 
they  are  but  perishing  and  transitory  things.  But 
there  is  no  such  inconvenience  accompanying  this 
crown,  '  It  is  a  crown  of  life,'  and  lasts  forever  : 
therefore  keep  it  well, — therefore  1  Watch.' — 
The  thing  we  have  to  keep,  and  for  which  we 
are  to  watch  is  of  infinite  worth, — beyond  all  the 
crowns  of  this  world  ;  yea,  beyond  the  worth  of 
earth  and  heaven  too,  yea,  infinitely  beyond  the 
worth  of  all  the  things  imaginable— is  commu- 
nion with  God." 

"  The  Holy  Ghost  is  in  you,  your  body  is  his 
temple,  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body. 
Have  ye  got  so  honorable  a  guest  in  your  house, 
will  ye  not  watch  diligently  to  keep  him  well." 

In  a  note  by  John  Barclay  we  find  a  parallel 
passage  from  a  letter  of  Archbishop  Leighton, 
"  There  is  a  noble  guest  within  us, — Oh  !  let  all 
our  business  be  to  entertain  him  honorably,  and 
to  live  in  celestial  love  within; — that  will  make 
all  things  without  be  very  contemptible  in  our 
eyes."  There  appears  from  this  note  a  proba- 
bility that  these  eminently  good  men  were  known 
to  each  other,  Leighton  being  principal  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  at  the  same  time  that 
Jaffray  resided  there  half  the  year  as  keeper  of 
the  great  seal  and  director  of  the  Chancellrie  of 
Scotland. 

"  The  high  public  stations  held  by  each,  their 
reputation  for  an  undisguised  and  unselfish  re- 
gard to  the  interests  of  genuine  piety,  their  mu- 
tual abhorrence  of  those  animosities  which  led 
many  of  the  professors  of  that  day  to  '  bite  and 
devour  one  another,'  might  have  occasionally 
thrown  in  contact  these  worthies — and  yet  with 
that  lowly,  retiring  habit  of  mind  which  charac- 
terized them  both,  and  differing  from  each  other 
on  many  important  questions  which  then  agita- 
ted the  most  religiously  disposed,  it  is  still  mat- 
ter of  doubt,  whether  Jaffray  had  any  intercourse 
with  Leighton  so  as  to  derive  light  or  comfort 
through  his  means.  We  may,  however,  rest 
satisfied  with  the  conclusion,  that  though  they 
saw  not  in  all  things  '  eye  to  eye '  yet  in  regard 
to  much  essential  experience,  they  were  learning 
in  the  same  school,  endeavoring  '  to  walk  by  the 
same  rule  and  to  mind  the  same  thing,'  even 
'  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus.' 
To  perceive  in  any  striking  degree  this  assimi- 
lation and  accordance  as  in  the  quotation  which 
has'  now  been  brought  forward,  must  be  cor- 
dial to  every  lover  of  the  church  universal. 
Such  instances  are.  cheering  amidst  much  that 
still  continues  to  sever  and  to  scatter  those,  who 
desire  to  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sinceri- 
ty ; — they  are  symptoms  of  that  harmonizing 
oneness  which  it  was  the  blessed  will  of  the 
Father  should  subsist  among  believers,  which 
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the  Son  himself  interceded  for,  and  which  his 
Holy  Spirit  is  fully  able  to  bring  about." 

One  intimate  with  Leighton  was  so  impressed 
by  his  truly  Christian  example  that  he  exclaimed, 
"  If  none  shall  go  to  heaven  but  so  holy  a  man 
as  this,  what  will  become  of  me  ?"  Under  these 
impressions,  he  very  much  withdrew  from  the 
world ;  relinquished'  a  profitable  business,  be- 
cause of  its  dangerous  entanglements  ;  and  made 
the  care  of  his  ultimate  felicity  his  chief  occu- 
pation. His  biographer  says,  "  To  no  one,  per- 
haps, do  the  exquisite  lines  of  the  Christian  poet 
Cowper  more  accurately  apply  than  to  Leighton, 

"  When  one,  that  holds  communion  with  the  skies, 
Has  filled  his  urn  where  these  pure  waters  rise, 
And  once  more  mingled  with  us  meaner  things, 
'Tis  e'en  as  if  an  angel  shook  his  wings  ; 
Immortal  fragrance  fills  the  circuit  wide, 
That  tells  us  whence  his  treasures  are  supplied." 

(To  be  continued.) 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  INEXPEDIENT. 
(Continued from  pajje  743.) 

"Without  extending  our  illustrative  remarks  to 
every  affection  and  susceptibility  of  humanity,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  specify  a  few  instances  which 
seem  most  pertinent  to  our  general  aim,  and 
from  which  we  derive  an  argument  in  support  of 
our  views  on  the  particular  subject  before  us. 

Let  us  then,  for  a  moment,  glance  at  some  of 
the  forms  of  that  re-action  of  the  law  of  sympa- 
thy to  which  we  allude. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  medical  practitioner. 
When  he  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession, 
he  is  frequently  called  to  witness  scenes  of  great 
suffering  ;  and,  if  he  has  anything  of  natural  ten- 
derness about  him,  for  a  time,  the  sympathy  he 
feels  with  the  sufferer  is  distressing  to  his  sensi- 
bility. But,  by  the  frequent  and  habitual  con- 
templation of  the  sight,  his  quickness  of  feeling 
is  very  soon  abated.  It  is  by  the  operation  of  a 
law  of  man's  nature,  that  his  sympathy  with  pain 
is  blunted,  and  he  experiences  that,  beyond  a 
certain  point,  sympathy  declines,  and  he  becomes 
conscious  that  humanity  is  capable  of  induration, 
till  at  last  he  goes  about  his  duties  with  a  buoy- 
ant spirit  and  a  fortified  heart.  Suffering  can 
now  be  beheld  by  him  with  comparative  insensi- 
bility. Of  course,  the  degree  in  which  these  re- 
sults take  place  will  differ  in  different  individuals, 
but  the  law  holds  in  all  cases. 

Those  occupations  of  life  involving  the  fre- 
quent sight  of  merely  animal  pain,  have  the  same 
effect.  Tho-c  addicted  to  brutal  sports,  or  even  to 
the  destruction  of  life  for  the  service  of  society,  are 
not  generally  the  most  tender  in  their  feelings. 
The  sick-nurse  is  another  instance;  even  the 
bosom  of  a  woman,  however  tender  by  natural 
constitution,  is  do  stranger  to  this  re-action  of 
sympathy.  The  sexton's  familiarity  with  death 
disarms  it  of  its  terrors. 

\\  e  speak  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  things, 
apart,  of  course,  from  what  Divine  influences  can 


do  in  cherishing  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  the 
human  heart.  But  if  we  make  our  appeal  to  the 
Christian  minister  or  the  Christian  philanthro- 
pist, the  same  testimony  will  be  given — that, 
but  for  the  operation  of  Divine  influence,  this 
very  process  of 'insensibility  would  go  on  in  their 
hearts,  till  suffering  scarcely  affected  them  at 
all. 

It  is  most  important  to  our  purpose,  however, 
to  observe,  that  this  impaired  force  of  action 
does  not  ensue  on  the  indulgence  of  most  of  the 
vicious  tendencies  of  humanity,  but  only  its  more 
amiable  characteristics.  The  very  contrary  takes 
place  in  the  instance  of  the  lower  propensities — 
exercise  aggravates — indulgence  does  not  per- 
manently destroy,  but  excites  the  fatal  appetency. 
Vice  and  hardihood  foster  themselves  to  an  abso- 
lute predominance — a  sad  proof  of  some  radical 
lapse  of  man's  nature  that  we  should  have  to 
make  such  a  distinction  ;  nevertheless,  it  must 
be  done — it  is  true — it  is  the  testimony  of  uni- 
versal experience. 

The  spectacle  of  war  presents  the  most  melan- 
choly and  appalling  illustration  of  our  position. 
One  blood-seared  warrior  inspires  many  more 
with  the  same  savage  cruelty  and  monstrous  am- 
bition. It  is  on  the  battle-field  that  the  power 
of  sympathetic  contagion  first  rages  into  fiendish 
inspiration,  and  then  re-acts  to  the  destruction 
of  every  virtuous  susceptibility  of  the  human 
soul. 

We  only  need  to  look  at  the  field  of  battle  to 
discover  that  there  are  in  man  active  principles 
and  instincts,  directly  opposed  to  such  as  the  love 
of  life — propensities  whose  tendencies  are  posi- 
tively destructive.  The  same  human  history  and 
experience  which  prove  the  existence  of  the  one, 
prove  that  of  the  other.  It  is  quite  philosophi- 
cal to  think,  that  the  contemplation  of  their  pro- 
per objects  will  excite  and  cherish  these  propensi- 
ties in  men  generally,  but  especially  in  the  class 
naturally  predisposed  to  the  indulgence  of  out- 
rage. There  is,  indeed,  no  fact  better  estab- 
lished than  that  familiarity  with  suffering  and 
violence,  or  with  death,  impairs  the  sensibilities  ; 
we  are,  therefore,  prepared  to  expect  that  the 
history  of  the  gallows  will  be  found  to  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  tendencies  of  such  scenes  in 
general ;  and  such  we  find  to  be  the  case.  We 
have  but  too  much  evidence  at  hand  to  verify 
the  statement. 

It  has  been  said,  by  advocates  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, that  "  we  cannot  found  an  argument 
against  it  on  the  ground  of  its  tendency  to  harden 
the  mind,  because  it  is  not  frequently  occurring." 
But  the  statistics  of  crime  furnish  an  answer  to 
this  objection — they  show,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  murderers  are  such  as  have,  more  or 
less  frequently,  witnessed  executions. 

Among  167  malefactors  condemned  to  death, 
Mr.  Roberts,  of  Bristol,  found  that  164  had  been 
present  at  executions.  The  effect  produced  will, 
of  course,  be  proportionate  to  the  frequency  of  the 
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event,  but  this  is  precisely  our  argument — that 
it  is  in  proportion  to  it. 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Ewart,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  (1840,)  that  the  authorities  at  New- 
gate informed  him,  that  it  was  very  rarely  any 
one  suffered  death  who  had  not  witnessed  an  ex- 
ecution. 

The  fact  that  some  commit  murder  where 
there  can  be  no  hope  of  concealment,  nor  almost 
any  chance  of  escaping  the  penalty  when  dis- 
covered, only  proves  that  they  regard  death  with 
so  little  dread  that  the  law  is  ineffectual  in  their 
case,  even  when  its  execution  is  certain.  "  The 
frequent  public  destruction  of  life,"  observes 
Mrs.  Fry,  "  has  a  fearfully  hardening  effect  upon 
those  whom  it  is  intended  to  intimidate.  While 
it  excites  in  them  the  spirit  of  revenge,  it  sel- 
dom fails  to  lower  their  estimate  of  the  life  of 
man,  and  renders  them  less  afraid  of  taking  it 
away,  in  their  turn,  by  acts  of  personal  vio- 
lence." 

Mr.  Dymond,  in  one  of  his  essays  on  this  sub- 
ject, states  that  a  man  some  time  since  was  ex- 
ecuted for  uttering  forged  bank-notes,  and  the 
body  was  delivered  to  his  friends.  With  the 
corpse  lying  on  the  bed  before  them,  they  were 
themselves  seized  in  the  act  of  again  uttering 
forged  hank-notes. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  amongst  the  most 
violently  disposed,  there  exists  a  monstrous,  but 
powerful  conventional  feeling,  superinduced  upon 
the  very  roots  of  that  instinct  which  we  are  told 
is  the  strongest  of  humanity,  and  this  boastful 
contempt  of  death  is  just  what  completes  a  vil- 
lain's honor. 

Suicide  was  accounted  honorable  in  Greece 
and  at  Rome  in  ancient  times,  and  it  is  indisput- 
able, that  the  tendency  of  classical  history  is  to 
abate  the  due  and  natural  horror  of  this  awful 
crime.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  tend- 
ency of  ancient  poetry.  The  ideas  and  senti- 
ments which  entered  into  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  very  opposite  of  those 
inculcated  by  Christianity  The  chief  element 
in  the  notion  of  honor  prevalent  in  the  middle 
ages,  was  a  contempt  of  human  life.  And  the 
usages  of  these  semi-barbarous  times  prove  how 
completely  a  false  sentiment  may  triumph  over 
the  natural  and  instinctive  fear  of  death.  The 
reckless  self-sacrifice,  so  far  from  inspiring  a  salu- 
tary dread  of  death,  may  even  run  into  a  roman- 
tic, although  monstrous,  emulation. 

The  enthusiasm  which  applauds  even  murder 
upon  the  stage,  is  a  proof  of  the  danger  of  fami- 
liarity with  such  scenes,  in  inducing  an  indiffer- 
ence to  the  sacredness  of  life.  And  there  is,  we 
are  disposed  to  maintain,  even  greater  mischief 
wrought  upon  the  sensibilities  of  the  vicious  part 
of  its  beholders,  by  the  real  tragedy  of  the  scaf- 
fold, inasmuch  as  the  violation  of  natural  instinct 
is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  merely  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions. The  mere  witnessing  such  a  momen- 
tary stroke  can  never  eradicate  the  deep-rooted 
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and  depraved  passions  from  which  the  greatest 
of  crimes  generally  spring ;  it  must,  therefore,  by 
exciting,  confirm  them. 

Mr.  Harmer,  many  years  a  lawyer  and  magi- 
strate at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  his  evidence  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1819,) 
stated  that  "  he  had  often  heard  criminals  ex- 
press their  dread  of  other  punishments,  but  never 
heard  one  say  he  was  afraid  of  being  hanged." 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  testimonies  in  proof, 
of  the  fact,  that  summary  punishments  fail  in 
comparison  with  less  severe  but  more  protracted 
penalties.  The  indications  of  the  human  con- 
stitution are  against  the  infliction  of  capital 
punishment  as  a  legislative  measure  of  preven- 
tion. 

We  hope  we  have  sufliciently  proved  the  de- 
basing and  hardening  tendency  of  capital  punish- 
ment upon  the  criminal  contemplating  the  crime 
of  murder,  and,  in  part,  explained  its  failure  to 
accomplish  the  principal  object  of  all  penal  sanc- 
tions. It  remains  for  us  yet  to  say  a  word  or 
two  respecting  its  operation  on  society  in  gene- 
ral. 

2nd.  Effects  of  capital  punishment  upon  society 
in  general. 

The  failure  of  capital  punishment  may  be 
further  explained  by  its  natural  and  common 
effects  upon  society,  either  in  creating  a  false 
sympathy  in  favor  of  the  victim  of  the  law,  or 
exciting  the  very  passion  it  is  intended  to  sup- 
press. 

"  There  is  much  reason  to  believe,"  says  Mrs. 
Fry,  "  that  our  public  executions  have  had  a  di- 
rect and  positive  tendency  to  promote  both  mur- 
der and  suicide  : — why,  if  a  considerable  time 
elapse  between  the  trial  and  the  execution,  do 
we  find  the  severity  of  the  public  changed  into 
compassion  V 

Beccaria  remarks  that  "  in  a  secret  corner  of 
the  mind,  in  which  the  original  impressions  of 
nature  are  still  preserved,  men  discover  a  senti- 
ment which  tells  them  that  their  lives  are  not 
lawfully  in  the  power  of  any  one." 

There  is  a  profound  truth  in  the  observation 
of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  that  "we  have  a  certain 
complacency  in  witnessing  an  air  of  defiance  in 
a  criminal  before  his  judges,  because  he  thereby 
lessens  our  consciousness  of  subjection  to  authori- 
ty." More  especially  may  this  perverse  inclina- 
tion of  humanity  be  affirmed  of  the  vicious  part 
of  mankind  in  beholding  the  hardened  malefactor 
unmoved  by  the  prospect  of  immediate  execution. 

It  would  seem  somewhat  questionable  to  say 
that  the  spectators  of  a  criminal  execution,  how- 
ever depraved,  positively  desired  to  imitate  or 
rival  the  awful  guilt  of  the  murderer,  for  its  own 
sake.  But  the  question  is,  whether  the  spectacle 
does  not  tend  to  prepare  them  for  the  dreadful 
deed? 

It  may  be  asked  by  our  opponents,  how  we  ex- 
plain the  fact,  that  where  executions  are  most 
numerous,  there  murder  is  most  frequent,  while 
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we  say  that  the  uncertainty  of  execution  is  a 
cause  of  increase  ? 

We  answer — First,  It  is  clear  that  when  pun- 
ishment is  uncertain,  not  only  from  the  chances 
of  escaping  detection,  but  also  from  the  reluct- 
ance of  prosecutors,  jurors,  and  judges,  this  un- 
certainty, in  proportion  as  it  exists,  tempts  to  the 
commission  of  crime,  while  it  arises  from  the 
penalty  being  that  of  death. 

Secondly — It  is,  surely,  in  no  respect  or  de- 
gree, inconsistent  with  this  statement  to  affirm, 
that  in  times  where  all  convicted  are  executed, 
and  consequently,  when  there  is  least  uncertain- 
ty about  the  punishment,  the  crime  increases 
most.  These  facts,  so  far  from  being  inconsis- 
tent with  each  other,  only  prove,  that  whether 
the  punishment  be  certain  or  uncertain,  so  long 
as  it  is  death,  it  operates  to  the  increase  of  the 
crime  it  is  intended  to  repress,  but  that  the  more 
certain  its  infliction  the  greater  the  increase  of 
murder.  Theuncertaintv,  in  the  one  case,  afford- 
ing  hope  of  escape ;  the  certainty,  on  the  other, 
producing  the  contagious  excitement  of  violent 
passions.  We  do  not  plead  for  a  less  certain  in- 
fliction of  the  capital  penalty  because  that  would 
be  less  mischievous  than  its  uniform  execution; 
we  plead  for  its  total  abolition,  that  by  some 
other  punishment,  admitting  greater  certainty  of 
retribution,  the  evils  of  both  the  certain  and  the 
uncertain  execution  of  the  present  law  may  be 
avoided. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  12,  1854. 

The  readers  of  the  Review  are  presented  this 
week  with  a  portion  of  the  opinion,  greatly 
abridged,  of  A.  D.  Smith,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  on  a  case  in  which 
it  is  premisable  they  will  generally  leel  an  inter- 
est of  no  orditiary  character. 

The  law  of  Congress  of  1850,  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  fugitive  slaves,  has  given  to  the  people  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States  ample  grounds  of  dis- 
satisfaction! The  delivery  into  slavery  of  any  class 
of  persons,  and  especially  of  such  as  have  long 
resided  in  the  free  States,  and  have  collected 
around  them  the  comforts  of  property  and  family 
connections,  must  be  deeply  re  rolling  to  the  feel- 
ing of  every  one  who  retains,  even  in  a  small  de- 
gree, the  sensibilities  of  humanity.  Of  course  the 
execution  of  that  provision  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution which  prohibits  the  several  States  from  dis- 
charging, by  any  law  or  regulation  which  they 
may  adopt,  such  persons,  escaping  into  them  as  are 
held  to  service  or  labor  by  the  laws  of  other  States, 
but  requires  them  to  be  given  up  to  the  parly  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  productive  of  painful  if  not  of 


angry  feelings.  The  most,  then,  that  can  reason- 
ably be  asked  of  the  free  States  is,  that  alleged 
fugitives  shall  be  surrendered  to  the  claimants  of 
their  services  and  persons,  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation, and  unquestionable  proof  of  the  legality  of 
the  claim.  Neither  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  the  nature  of  the  case,  affords  any  coun- 
tenance to  the  supposition  that  alleged  fugitives 
are  to  be  given  up  while  a  reasonable  doubt  re- 
mains of  the  legality  of  the  claim.  While  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  no  law  enacted  by  the  free  States  for 
the  discharge  of  real  fugitives  from  slavery,  would 
be  valid,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  right 
has  never  been  abandoned  of  extending  the  pro- 
tection of  the  State  to  all  classes  within  its  juris- 
diction, whose  slavery  has  not  been  proved.  The 
non-slaveholding  States,  in  short,  have  the  right, 
and  are  in  duty  bound  to  insistthat  no  free  persons 
shall  be  carried  out  of  their  limits,  under  the  char- 
acter of  fugitive  slaves. 

But  the  law  of  1850  has  been  proved  by  expe- 
rience to  be  an  instrument  for  converting  free  men 
into  slaves.  Edward  Davis,  who  was  proved  to 
be  a  free  man,  was  sent  into  slavery  under  color 
of  that  law  ;  and  Adam  Gibson,  who  was  also  free, 
was  given  up  as  a  slave  and  sent  in  that  character 
to  Maryland,  where  he  was  promptly  disavowed 
by  the  supposed  master. 

The  law  of  Congress  of  1793,  conferred  upon 
aldermen  and  justices  of  the  peace,  the  power  to 
decide  upon  claims  relative  to  fugitive  slaves,  a 
power  nearly  similar  to  that  conferred  by  the  law 
of  185G  upon  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
courts.  The  act  of  1793  seems  to  have  been 
quietly  submitted  to,  until  reason  was  found  to 
apprehend  that  persons  unquestionably  free,  were 
consigned  to  slavery  by  the  fiat  of  an  alderman,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  1820,  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  those  petty 
judiciaries  from  executing  the  law  of  Congress.  In 
1826  the  legislature  of  the  same  State,  enacted  a 
law  providing  for  the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves 
found  within  its  jurisdiction,  but  making  provision 
for  an  open  trial  of  all  persons  claimed  as  fugitive 
slaves,  and  securing  the  opportunity  of  proving 
their  freedom,  in  case  they  were  legally  free. 
Though  this  act  made  ample  provision  for  the  de- 
livery of  actual  fugitives  from  labor,  yet  the  securi- 
ty which  it  afforded  to  the  free,  and  the  guards 
that  were  raised  against  the  admission  of  spurious 
claims,  rendered  the  law  unacceptable  to  the  State 
at  whose  suggestion  it  was  enacted,  and  means 
were  found  to  procure  a  decree  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  pronouncing  the  law 
unconstitutional. 

The  opinion  of  Judge  Smith  goes  to  show  that 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
referred  to,  (Prigg,  vs.  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
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sylvania,)  was  erroneous,  and  that  the  acts  of 
1793  and  1850,  are  unconstitutional.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  question  involved,  its  effect  on  the 
rights  of  the  free  States,  and  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ments by  which  the  judge  supports  his  conclusions, 
are  believed  amply  to  justify  the  space  alloted  to 
the  case  in  our  columns. 


Married,— On  the  20th  of  the  7th  month,  1854. 
at  Friends  Meeting,  Poplar  Run,  Randolph  co., 
Indiana,  Levi  Bond'io  Sarah  E.  Figgins,  both  of 
the  same  place. 


Died, — Of  pulmonary  consumption, on  the  9th  of 
last  month,  at  her  residence  in  Henry  county,  In- 
diana, Hannah,  wife  of  John  Bufkin,  in  the  38th 
year  of  her  age,  an  esteemed  member  of  Duck 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  In  the  removal  of  this 
dear  friend  her  husband  has  lost  a  true  helpmate, 
her  children  a  tender  parent,  and  the  church  a 
faithful  member.  She  bore  her  affliction  with 
Christian  patience  and  fortitude,  and  just  before 
her  close  she  said  she  saw  nothing  in  her  way. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Term  will  commence  on  the  second 
Fourth-day  of  the  Tenth  month  next.  Application 
may  be  made  to  Jonathan  Richards,  Superinten- 
dent, at  the  school,  in  person  or  by  letter  addressed 
to  West  Haverford,  Delaware  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  whom  all  the  information  required  will 
be  given.  When  more  convenient  to  do  so,  parties 
applying  may  register  the  names  of  applicants 
with  the  undersigned. 

Charles  Yarnall, 
Secretary  Board  of  Managers, 
No.  39  Market  st.,.Philadelphia. 


Extracts  from  the  Second  volume  of  Bowden's 
History  of  Friends  in  America. 
The  design  of  William  Penn,  in  obtaining 
the  grant  of  this  extensive  territory  in  the  new 
world,  was  one  worthy  of  his  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened mind.  As  a  Christian  citizen,  alive  to  the 
interests  of  the  community,  he  had  watched  the 
operation  of  the  respective  governments  of  his 
day,  and  as  a  scholar,  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  forms  and  workings  of  those  of  ancient 
times.  But  in  none  of  these  could  he  discover 
that  the  true  end  of  government  had  been  rea- 
lized. "  The  nations,"  he  observes,  "  want  a 
precedent — and  because  I  have  been  somewhat 
exercised  about  the  nature  and  end  of  govern- 
ment among  men,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
I  should  endeavor  to  establish  a  just  and  right- 
eous one  in  this  province,  that  others  may  take 
example  by  it — truly  this  my  heart  desires." 
11 1  eyed  the  Lord  in  obtaining  it,"  he  writes  on 
another  occasion,  "  I  have  so  obtained  it,  and 
desire  to  keep  it,  that  I  may  not  be  unworthy  of 
his  love  ;  but  do  that  which  may  answer  his  kind 
providence,  and  serve  his  truth  and  people,  that 
an  example  may  be  set  up  to  the  nations.  There 
may  be  room  there,  though  not  here,  for  such  an 
holy  experiment."    His  aim  was  truly  a  bold 


and  noble  one,  such  as  no  other  founder  of  a  col- 
ony, either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  has  at- 
tempted. 

Actuated  by  these  feelings,  William  Penn 
commenced  his  work  of  legislation  for  the  new 
colony  by  publishing  a  frame  of  government, 
which,  however,  he  concluded  to  refer  for  confir- 
mation to  the  first  provincial  council  to  be  held 
in  Pennsylvania. 

His  frame  of  government  did  not  exceed 
twenty- four  articles,  and  his  original  code  of  laws 
consisted  of  but  forty,  to  which,  however,  twen- 
ty-one were  added  before  the  whole  received  the 
sanction  of  the  colonial  assembly.  As  though 
to  give  prominence  to  the  subject,  the  first  in  tbe 
new  code  had  special  reference  to  liberty  of  con- 
science. This  important  principle  was  recognized 
in  the  following  words  : — "  That  all  persons  liv- 
ing in  this  province,  who  confess  and  acknow- 
ledge the  one  Almighty  and  Eternal  God  to  be 
the  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Ruler  of  the  world, 
and  that  hold  themselves  obliged  in  conscience 
to  live  peaceably  and  justly  in  civil  society,  shall 
in  no  wise  be  molested  or  prejudiced  for  their 
religious  persuasion  or  practice  in  matters  of 
faith  and  worship  ;  nor  shall  they  be  compelled 
at  any  time  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  religious 
worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatsoever." 

The  penal  laws  of  England  did  not  harmonize 
with  the  feelings  of  William  Penn,  who  had  suf- 
fered severely  under  them,  and,  excepting  for  wil- 
ful murder  and  treason,  no  crimes  in  Pennsyl- 
vania were  punishable  by  death.  In  these  cases 
his  charter  gave  him  no  power  to  annul  this  aw- 
ful penalty  by  positive  enactment.  It  should, 
however,  be  known  that,  during  his  lifetime, 
Pennsylvania  was  not  disgraced  by  the  disgust- 
ing exhibition  of  the  gallows,  or  by  an  execu- 
tion in  any  other  mode. 

On  the  subject  of  prison  discipline,  he  intro- 
duced a  complete  reform  ;  and  every  prison,  in- 
stead of  being  a  nursery  of  vice  and  idleness, 
was  constituted  a  place  of  industry  and  educa- 
tion. Oaths  were  entirely  abolished,  and  pro- 
fane swearing,  cursing,  lying,  and  drunkenness, 
were  punishable  as  crimes.  The  brutalizing 
scenes  of  bull-baiting,  cock-fighting,  &c,  were 
also  forbidden,  as  well  as  theatrical  exhibitions, 
masques,  and  card-playing,  as  tending  to  <£  loose- 
ness and  irreligion."  On  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  "according  to  the  good  example  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  and  the  ease  of  the  crea- 
tion, people  were  to  abstain  from  their  daily  la- 
bor, that  they  might  the  better  dispose  them- 
selves to  worship  God  according  to  their  under- 
standings." Vexatious  law-suits  were  prevented 
by  the  appointment  of  arbitrators  in  every  county 
court,  whilst  distinct  courts  were  instituted  for 
protecting  and  assisting  orphans  and  widows. 
The  rights  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
country  early  claimed  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernor, and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  protect 
their  interests. 
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Such  was  the  early  legislation  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  such  the  endeavors  of  its  rulers  to  promote 
religion  and  morality  by  the  aid  of  civil  checks 
and  restraints  upon  the  people.  Well  indeed 
might  one  of  the  freemen  exclaim  on  the  pass- 
ing of  these  laws  : — "  It  is  the  best  day  we  have 
ever  seen  !"  "Here,"  said  another,  "we  may 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  the 
divine  principle,  free  from  the  mouldy  errors  of 
tradition  :  here  we  may  thrive,  in  peace  and  re- 
tirement, in  the  lap  of  unadulterated  nature ; 
here  we  may  improve  an  innocent  course  of  life 
on  a  virgin  Elysian  shore."  The  constitution 
of  Pennsylvania,  far  in  advance  of  the  age, 
stood  unequalled  in  excellence,  that  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  it  contained  the  germ 
at  least,  if  not  the  development,  of  every  valuable 
improvement  in  government  or  legislation,  which 
has  been  interwoven  into  the  political  systems 
of  more  modern  times.  When,  more  than  a 
century  later,  Frederic,  King  of  Prussia,  read 
the  account  of  its  government,  he  involuntarily 
exclaimed,  "  Beautiful !" — "  It  is  perfect  if  it  can 
endure."  "  And  how  happy,"  said  Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia,  in  alluding  to  Friends,  "  must 
be  a  community  instituted  on  their  principles." 

The  fame  of  William  Penn  as  a  champion  for 
religious  freedom,  and  as  a  man  of  universal  be- 
nevolence, but  above  all  as  a  devoted  Christian, 
had  spread  itself  widely,  not  only  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  but  also  on  the  continent  of  Europe  : 
the  announcement,  therefore,  that  he  now  pos- 
sessed an  extensive  territory  in  the  new  world, 
quickly  drew  people  to  him  with  proposals  for 
emigration,  and  his  generous  terms  brought 
many  purchasers. 

It  appears  that  from  the  very  first  William 
Penn  entertained  the  idea  of  settling  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  order  to  promote,  by  a  personal  su- 
perintendence, the  great  object  he  had  in  view. 
For  some  time,  therefore,  he  had  been  making 
preparations  for  the  voyage ;  and,  in  the  Sixth 
month,  1682,  in  company  with  about  one  hun- 
dred persons,  who  were  mostly  Friends  from 
Sussex,  the  county  in  which  he  resided,  he 
sailed  for  his  transatlantic  possessions.  After  a 
tedious  and  sickly  voyage  of  nine  weeks,  during 
which  no  fewer  than  thirty  of  the  passengers 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  small-pox,  the  "  Wel- 
come "  anchored  in  the  Delaware,  and  he  landed 
at  Newcastle,  on  the  27th  of  the  Eighth  month. 
The  settlers  of  this  district  were  mostly  Dutch 
and  Swedes,  and  on  hearing  of  his  arrival  they 
hastened  to  meet  their  new  governor,  and  greeted 
him  with  hearty  demonstrations  of  joy. 

At  Newcastle,  the  agents  of  the  Duke  of 
York  formally  surrendered  to  William  Penn  the 
territory  on  the  Delaware.  Convening  the  set- 
lers  at  the  Court-house,  he  addressed  them  on 
the  nature  and  object  of  government,  stating 
his  desire  to  exercise  the  powers  he  had  obtained, 
for  the  general  good  of  the  community,  and  con- 
cluded by  renewing,  under  his  own  authority,  ' 


the  commissions  of  the  existing  magistrates. 
Leaving  Newcastle,  he  ascended  the  Delaware 
to  Upland,  now  Chester.  Agreeably  to  his  in- 
structions, the  Commissioners  had  already  caused 
representatives  to  be  elected  for  the  first  Gene- 
ral Assembly ;  and  as  Friends'  Meeting-house 
was  the  most  commodious  building  in  Chester, 
it  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  their  delibera- 
tions. These  primitive  legislators  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  an  unsophisticated  people,  and  more 
practical  than  theoretical.  In  the  course  of  their 
discussion  they  adopted  the  salutary  restriction, 
"  that  none  speak  but  once  before  the  question 
is  put,  nor  after,  but  once  ;  and  that  none  fall 
from  the  matter  to  the  person ;  and  that  super- 
fluous and  tedious  speeches  may  be  stopped  by 
the  speaker."  Their  session  lasted  only  four 
days,  and  notwithstanding  their  inexperience  in 
the  work  of  legislation,  such  was  the  good  feel- 
ing and  harmony  prevalent  among  them,  and 
such  their  confidence  in  the  sincere  desires  of 
William  Penn  to  promote  their  welfare,  that  du- 
ring this  short  space  of  time  they  passed  the 
laws  already  referred  to.  At  the  conclusion, 
being  addressed  by  the  proprietor  in  the  lan- 
guage of  christian  exhortation,  they  retired  to 
their  new  homes,  under  the  pleasing  reflection 
that  those  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom, which  had  been  denied  to  them  in  the  land 
of  their  nativity,  were  now,  in  the  overrulings 
of  a  kind  Providence,  secured  to  them  and  to 
their  posterity. 

William  Penn  now  proceeded  on  a  visit  to  the 
authorities  of  New  York,  and  next  to  meet  Lord 
Baltimore  in  Maryland,  to  confer  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  boundary.  Amidst  the  numerous 
important  avocations  which  devolved  upon  him 
in  this  infant  state  of  the  colony,  he  was  not,  it 
appears,  forgetful  of  his  duties  as  a  gospel  min- 
ister. "  I  have  been,"  he  writes  in  the  Tenth 
Month,  1682,  "At  New  York,  Long  Island, 
East  J ersey,  and  Maryland ;  in  which  I  have 
had  good  and  eminent  service  for  the  Lord. — I 
am  now  casting  the  country  into  townships  for 
large  lots  of  land.  I  have  held  an  assembly,  in 
which  many  good  laws  are  passed ;  we  could  not 
safely  stay  till  the  spring  for  a  government.  I 
have  annexed  the  lower  counties  (lately  obtained) 
to  the  province,  and  passed  a  general  naturali- 
zation for  strangers,  which  hath  much  pleased 
the  people. — As  to  outward  things,  we  are  satis- 
fied ;  the  land  good,  the  air  clear  and  sweet,  the 
springs  plentiful,  and  provisions  good  and  easy 
to  come  at ;  an  innumerable  quantity  of  wild 
fowl  and  fish ;  in  fine,  here  is  what  an  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  would  be  well  contented  with, 
and  service  enough  for  God ;  for  the  fields  are 
here  white  for  harvest :  0,  how  sweet  is  the  quiet 
of  these  parts,  freed  from  the  anxious  and  trou- 
blesome solicitations,  hurries  and  perplexities,  of 
woeful  Europe  !" 

Among  the  many  objects  which  claimed  his 
attention,  few  were  more  important  than  the  se- 
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lection  of  a  site  for  a  chief  city.  According  to 
his  express  instructions,  the  Commissioners  had 
been  industrious  in  collecting  information  to  as- 
sist in  determining  the  point.  Some  thought 
Chester  favorably  situated  for  the  capital,  but 
William  Penn  fixed  upon  the  narrow  neck  of 
land  lying  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuyl- 
kill, a  situation  "  not  surpassed  by  one  among 
all  the  many  places  he  had  seen  in  the  world." 
The  establishment  of  a  great  city  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  very  early  his  favorite  object;  while 
his  choice  of  the  situation,  and  the  grand  scale 
which  he  laid  down  for  building  it,  would  have 
made  it  inferior  to  few,  whether  of  ancient  or 
modern  date.  As  originally  designed,  with  its 
squares,  gardens,  and  noble  streets  lined  with 
trees,  it  would  have  covered  no  less  than  twelve 
square  miles.  The  erection  of  detached  dwell- 
ings surrounded  by  garden-ground,  was  quite  a 
favorite  idea  of  the  governor ;  for  he  wished  the 
Quaker  capital  to  resemble  "a  green  country 
town,  which  might  never  be  burnt,  and  might 
always  be  wholesome."  Its  name  he  decided 
should  be  Philadelphia,  a  Greek  word,  signifying 
brotherly  love,  and  which  he  gave  as  indicating 
the  spirit  which  he  desired  might  pervade  the 
minds  of  the  colonists  and  rule  in  all  their  ac- 
tions. 

The  Colony  of  Pennsylvania  was  now  fast 
peopling ;  so  rapid  indeed  was  the  influx  of  set- 
tlers, that  within  three  months  after  the  landing 
of  the  governor,  no  less  than  twenty-three  ships, 
filled  with  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, had  entered  the  waters  of  the  Delaware. 
Within  a  few  months  from  the  foundation  of 
Philadelphia,  William  Penn  could  announce  that 
eighty  houses  and  cottages  were  ready  ;  that  the 
merchants  and  craftsmen  were  busily  engaged  in 
their  respective  callings ;  that  more  than  three 
hundred  farms  had  been  laid  out  and  partly 
cleared ;  that  the  ships  were  continually  arri- 
ving with  goods  and  passengers,  and  that  plenti- 
ful crops  had  already  been  obtained  from  the 
soil.  At  the  time  of  his  return  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  summer  of  1684,  the  city  could 
number  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  houses, 
"divers  of  them,"  he  says,  "large  and  well- 
built,  with  cellars  j"  and  at  least  fifty  townships 
had  been  settled  :  one  year  later  the  houses  had 
increased  to  no  less  than  six  hundred.  In  little 
more  than  two  years  from  its  settlement,  ninety 
ships,  bringing,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  an  average  of  eighty  passengers  in 
each,  or  in  all  seven  thousand  two  hundred,  had 
arrived  in  the  colony ;  these,  together  with  the 
previous  colonists  and  those  from  the  adjacent 
settlements,  gave  a  population  of  about  nine 
thousand  to  the  province.  Oldmixon  says,  that 
in  1684  the  number  was  about  seven  thousand, 
of  which  two  thousand  five  hundred  were  inhabi- 
tants of  the  new  city ;  and  that  twenty-two 
townships  had  been  established.  In  three  years 
from  its  foundation  Philadelphia  had  gained  more 


than  New  York  had  done  in  half  a  century,  and 
the  progress  of  the  province  was  more  rapid  than 
even  that  of  New  England. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Decision  of  A.  D.  Smith,  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
in  relation  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

An  important  decision  was  made  about  two 
months  ago  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  conse- 
quence of  an  application  to  a  judge  of  that  State 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  try  the  validity 
of  a  procedure  by  which  Sherman  A.  Booth  was 
distrained  of  his  liberty,  on  a  charge  of  having 
assisted  a  fugitive  from  labor  to  escape  from  the 
custody  of  a  deputy  marshal  of  the  United 
States. 

The  principal  ground  on  which  the  applica- 
tion for  a  discharge  from  the  custody  of  the  dep- 
uty marshal  rested,  was  the  alleged  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1850. 

As  the  petitioner  was  held  under  process  em- 
anating from  federal  authority,  Judge  Smith 
made  the  following  remarks  on  the  apparent  con- 
flict of  Federal  and  State  jurisdiction. 

There  was  no  question  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  application,  nor  connected 
with  the  parties,  which  approached  in  the  slight- 
est degree  to  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between 
the  State  and  Federal  Courts,  or  the  Judges 
thereof.  The  warrant  by  virtue  of  which  the 
petitioner  was  held  was  not  issued  by  a  Federal 
Judge  or  Court,  but  by  a  Commissioner  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States.  No  ex- 
clusive or  ultimate  jurisdiction  can  be  claimed 
for  an  office  of  this  kind.  As  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  this 
State,  which  tribunal  represents  in  that  behalf 
the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  I  could  not  deny 
to  any  citizen  or  person  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  State,  the  proper  process  by  which  the 
validity  of  a  warrant  issued  by  such  authority 
could  be  examined.  Nor  can  I  admit  that  a 
Court  Commissioner,  holding  his  appointment 
at  the  will  of  the  Court,  responsible  only  to  such 
Court,  in  fact  irresponsible  and  unimpeachable, 
has  the  right  or  power,  or  can  have  the  right  or 
the  power,  to  issue  any  process  by  which  a  citi- 
zen of  the  State  may  be  imprisoned,  that  may 
not  be  examined  and  its  validity  tested  by  the 
proper  judicial  authority  of  the  State.  Indeed, 
we  may  go  further,  and  say  that  as  every  citizen 
has  a  right  to  call  upon  the  State  authority  for 
protection,  and  as  the  judicial  power  is  that  only 
to  which  application  can  be  made  by  the  citizen, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  judicial  officer,  when  ap- 
plied to,  to  see  that  no  citizen  is  imprisoned 
within  the  limits  of  the  State,  nor  taken  beyond 
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its  limits,  except  by  proper,  legal  and  constitu- 
tional authority. 

The  State  will  never  submit  to  the  assump- 
tion that  United  States  Court  Commissioners 
have  the  power  to  hear  and  determine  upon  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  their  citizens,  and  issue 
process  to  enforce  their  adjudications,  which  is 
beyond  the  examination  or  review  of  the  State 
Judiciary.  They  will  cheerfully  submit  to  the 
exercise  of  all  power  and  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary,  which  is  delegated  to  that  de- 
partment by  the  Federal  Constitution,  but  they 
have  a  right  to  insist,  and  they  will  insist,  that 
the  State  Judiciary  shall  be  and  remain  supreme 
in  all  else,  and  that  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary  within  the  territory  of  the  States  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  officers  designated  or  provi- 
ded for  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  be  transferred  to  subordinate  and  irre- 
sponsible functionaries  holding  their  office  atthe 
will  of  the  Federal  Courts,  doing  their  duty  and 
obeying  their  mandates,  for  which  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  is  responsible. 

Every  jot  and  tittle  of  power  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  acquiesced  in,  but 
every  jot  and  tittle  of  power  reserved  to  the 
States  will  be  rigidly  asserted  and  as  rigidly  sus- 
tained. 

It  is  only  by  exacting  of  the  Fedev^i  G  overn- 
ment  a  rigid  conformity  to  the  prescribed  limita- 
tation  of  its  powers,  and  by  the  assertion  and  ex- 
ercise on  the  part  of  the  States  of  all  the  powers 
reserved  to  them,  and  a  due  regard  by  both  to 
their  just  and  ligitimate  sphere,  that  obedience 
can  be  rightfully  exacted  of  the  citizen,  to  the 
authority  of  either. 

The  judge  proceeds  :  The  petitioner  demands 
hisdischarge  from  imprisonment,  on  two  grounds. 

1st.  Because  the  law  of  Congress,  approved 
the  18th  of  September,  1850,  in  relation  to  the 
extradition  of  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  is 
unconstitutional ;  and 

2d.  Because  the  writ  is  defective. 

Had  the  determination  of  this  matter  been 
placed  upon  the  insufficiency  of  the  writ  alone,  I 
should  have  had  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a 
conclusion,  because  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the 
writ  is  so  substantially  defective,  that  the  dis- 
charge of  the  petitioner  must  for  that  cause  alone 
have  been  ordered.  But  the  petitioner  has, 
through  his  counsel,  expressed  his  desire  to  waive 
all  objections  to  the  form  or  substance  of  the  war- 
rant, and  to  rest  his  case  solely  upon  his  objec- 
tions to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land:  I  recognise. most 
fully  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  try  every  enact- 
ment of  the  Legislature,  every  decree  or  judgment 
of  n  court,  and  every  proceeding  of  the  executive 
or  ministerial  department,  by  the  written  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land.  This  must  be  done  in  a 
proper  and  legal  manner,  in  conformity  with  the 


rules  prescribed  by  that  same  law,  or  in  accord 
ance  with  its  provisions;  but  no  law  is  so  sacred' 
no  officer  so  high,  no  power  so  vast,  that  the  line 
and  the  plummet  of  the  Constitution  may  not  be 
applied  to  it.  It  is  the  source  of  all  law,  the 
limit  of  all  authority,  and  the  primary  rule  of  all 
conduct,  private  as  well  as  official,  and  the  cita- 
del of  personal  security  and  liberty. 

The  warrant  under  which  the  prisoner  is  held 
is  clearly,  substantially  and  radically  insufficient, 
and  the  petitioner  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  dis- 
charge. 

And  here,  perhaps,  I  might  dismiss  this  case, 
and  avail  myself  of  the  defect  of  the  process  to 
escape  from  the  performance  of  any  further  duty 
in  the  premises  ;  but  it  is  further  urged  that  the 
act  of  Congress  of  1850  is  unconstitutional  and 
void.  I  would  gladly  escape  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  deciding  upon  a  question  so  grave.  It 
would  be  a  much  more  easy  and  quiet  course  to 
stop  here,  if  I  could  reconcile  such  a  course  with 
my  sense  of  duty.  But  believing  as  I  do,  that 
every  State  officer  who  is  required  to  take  an  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  of  his  own  State,  was  designedly  placed 
by  the  Federal  Constitution  itself  as  a  sentinel  to 
guard  the  outposts  as  well  as  the  citadel  of  the 
great  principles  and  rights  which  it  was  intended 
to  declare,  secure  and  perpetuate,  I  cannot  shrink 
fro  n  the  discharge  of  the  duty  devolved  upon  me. 
I  know  well  its  consequences,  and  appreciate 
fully  the  criticism  to  which  I  may  be  subjected. 
But  I  believe  most  sincerely  and  solemnly  that 
the  last  hope  of  free,  representative  and  respon- 
sible government  rests  upon  the  State  sovereign- 
ties, and  the  fidelity  of  State  officers  to  their  double 
allegiance  to  the  State  and  Federal  Governments, 
and,  so  believing,  I  cannot  hesitate  in  perform- 
ing a  clear  and  indispensable  duty.  Seeking  and 
enjoying  the  quiet  and  calm  so  peculiar  to  the 
position  in  which  I  am  placed,  I  desire  to  mingle 
no  further  in  the  political  discussions  of  the 
times  than  the  clear  suggestions  of  official  obliga- 
tion require. 

But  he  who  takes  a  solemn  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  is  bound  by  a  double  tie, 
to  the  Nation  and  his  State.  Our  system  of  Go- 
vernment is  two-fold,  and  so  is  our  allegiance. 
Federal  officers  feel  less  of  this,  because  their  oath 
binds  them  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  but  State  officers  have  the  weight  of 
both  resting  upon  them.  To  the  latter  is  pecu- 
liarly the  duty  assigned,  or  rather  upon  the  lat- 
ter, of  necessity,  does  the  obligation  rest  of  as- 
certaining clearly,  and  of  asserting  firmly  the  pe- 
culiar powers  of  both  Governments,  as  circum- 
scribed by  the  fundamental  law  of  "each.  To 
yield  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in,  and  support  to 
every  power  constitutionally  exercised  by  the 
Federal  Government,  is  the  sworn  duty  of  every 
State  officer;  but  it  is  equally  his  duty  to  inter- 
pose a  resistance,  to  the  extent  of  their  respective 
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powers,  to  every  assumption  of  power  on  the  part 
of  the  General  Government,  which  is  not  ex- 
pressly granted  or  necessarily  implied  in  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

In  view  of  the  vastly  increasing  power  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  relatively  dimin- 
ished importance  of  the  State  sovereignties  re- 
spectively, the  duty  of  the  latter  to  watch  closely 
and  resist  firmly  every  encroachment  of  the 
former  becomes  every  day  more  and  more  im- 
per-.uve,  and  the  official  oath  of  the  functionaries 
0^  the  States  becomes  more  and  more  significant. 
As  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  de- 
pends solely  upon  what  the  States  have  granted, 
j  expressly  or  by  implication,  and  as  no  common 
judge  has  been  provided  for,  to  determine  when 
the  one  or  the  other  shall  have  proved  unfaith- 
ful to  the  compact,  the  solemn  pledge  of  faith 
exacted  from  both  has  been  deemed  an  effectual 
guaranty,  and  a  frequent  recurrence  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  on  which  our  Government  is 
organized,  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  every  public 
officer  and  to  the  people  at  large,  both  to  yield 
and  exact  a  perfect  conformity.  But  I  solemnly 
believe  that  the  last  hope  of  free  representative 
Federal  Government  rests  with  the  States.  In- 
crease of  influence  and  patronage  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  naturally  leads  to  con- 
solidation, consolidation  to  despotism,  and  ulti- 
mate anarchy,  dissolution,  and  all  its  attendant 
evils. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  pe- 
culiar instrument,  and  it  has  brought  into  exist- 
ence and  operation  a  peculiar  system  of  govern- 
ment. But  little,  if  any,  aid  is  furnished  in  its 
construction  by  analogy.  It  is  not  merely  a  grant 
of  powers.  It  not  only  confers  powers  upon  the 
Federal  Government,  but  it  guarantees  rights  to 
the  States  and  to  the  citizens.  It  was  not  de- 
signed merely  to  provide  a  General  Government 
for  all  the  States,  but  to  provide  security  and  pro- 
tection for  the  States  and  people  who  are  parties 
to  the  contract  by  which  it  is  created.  Not  only 
did  it  confer  certain  powers  upon  the  General 
Government,  but  it  imposed  solemn  duties  upon 
the  Government  thereby  created,  and  upon  the 
States  who  were  its  creators.  More  than  this  ; 
it  solemnly  enjoined  upon  both  the  States  and 
the  General  Government  the  exercise  of  certain 
powers  and  duties,  and  the  abstaining  by  each 
from  the  exercise  of  powers  and  functions  ex- 
clusively pertaining  to  either. 

It  is  an  instrument  of  grants  and  covenants. 
Something  like  an  indenture  of  conveyance,  it 
contains  not  only  grants  of  powers,  but  covenants 
for  the  faithful  observance  of  the  stipulations 
therein  contained.  It  creates  three  distinct  de- 
partments of  government,  the  executive,  the  leg- 
islative, and  judicial,  and  grants  to  each  the 
powers  which  it  was  designed  that  they  should 
respectively  exercise,  and  those  powers  not  grant- 
ed or  prohibited  to  the  States,  it  especially  re- 
served to  the  States  and  the  people.  In  addition 


to  this,  the  States,  the  sole  parties  to  the 
instrument,  by  it,  solemnly  and  mutually  engag- 
ed that  they  would  do  certain  things  and  certain 
things  they  would  not  do,  and  that  certain  things 
should  not  be  done,  either  by  the  Government  of 
the  Union  or  of  the  States.  The  language  of  the 
Constitution  is  so  peculiar,  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween power  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Government 
about  to  be  created,  and  covenants  entered  into 
between  the  parties,  as  States,  is  obvious  at  a 
glance.  Congress  may  exercise  all  the  legislative 
power  granted  in  the  Constitution,  but  no  other, 
because  all  others  are  especially  reserved  to  the 
States  and  to  the  people.  In  the  same  article 
which  grants  the  legislative  powers  to  Congress, 
and  enumerates  and  defines  them,  is  contained 
also  a  prohibitory  covenant  or  compact,  by  which 
the  States  have  agreed  not  to  do  certain  things, 
which,  before,  as  sovereignties,  they  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  do. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GROWTH  AND  COMMERCE  OP  CALIFORNIA. 
(Concluded  from  page  749  ) 

I  will  now  compare  the  amount  thus  charged 
upon  the  country  with  the  amount  of  charge  and 
loss  in  doing  the  same  business  and  transporting 
the  same  number  of  passengers  by  railroad. 

A  railroad  3,000  miles  in  length  would  con- 
nect any  one  of  the  Atlantic  cities  with  San 
Francisco.  I  will  first  inquire  into  the  cost  of 
carrying  freight  per  tun  over  this  line. 

A  single  engine  will  draw  100  tuns  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cars.  In  Hunt's  Merchants'  Maga- 
zine of  July  last,  are  tables  taken  from  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Times,  said  to  be  prepared  by  one 
of  the  most  experienced  and  intelligent  mana- 
gers, and  from  those  tables  it  appears  that  the 
cost  of  running  a  full  train  of  cars  is  but  83 
cents  per  mile,  or  $990  for  3,000  miles,  which 
makes  the  entire  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
proprietors  of  a  road  but  $9  90  per  tun  from 
the  Atlantic  to  San  Francisco,  The  same  arti- 
cle states  that  the  Reading  road  carries  coal  100 
miles  for  $1  per  tun,  although  the  cars  go  back 
empty,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  round  trip  of 
200  miles  is  but  38  cents  per  tun.  It  also  states 
that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  carries  coal 
200  miles  at  $2  per  tun.  I  am  informed  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  when  the  income  of  a  road  is 
100  per  cent,  greater  than  the  running  expen- 
ses, it  is  a  paying  road.  I  also  understand  that 
the  expenses  of  a  road  are  diminished  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  its  business  and  the  length 
of  its  line.  If  this  be  so,  merchandise  can  be 
transported  from  the  Atlantic  to  San  Francisco 
at  $19  80  per  tun,  a  sum  much  less  than  what  is 
now  charged  for  Ocean  transportion.  But,  as- 
suming the  charge  upon  this  long  and  continu- 
ous line  the  same  now  charged  on  the  Reading 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  which  is  over 
I  200  per  cent,  on  the  running  cost  of  the  road,  I 
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will  proceed  to  state  the  charges  and  loss  upon 
the  amount  of  business  between  the  termini. 

There  will  be  no  damage  to  merchandise  by 
exposure  or  climate,  and  insurance  will  be  but 
merely  nominal.  The  time  of  transit  need  not 
be  more  than  ten  days.  Passengers  would  not 
pay  more  than  $50  each,  on  an  average,  depart- 
ing from  their  various  points.  Gold  dust  would 
go  as  freight,  with  an  additional  charge  for  its 
protection,  and  the  amount  of  that  would  be 
about  125  tuns  per  annum.  Assume  the  cost  of 
that  item  at  $300  per  tun,  and  the  statement 
can  then  be  made  as  follows  : 

Cost  of  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise, 425,730  tuns,  at  $30,  $12,771,900 

Interest  10  days  on  merchandise, 

i  per  ct.,  on  $100,000,000  333,000 

125  tuns  gold  dust  at  $300  per  tun,  37,500 

110,000  passengers,  at  $50  each  5,500,000 

10  days  time  of  passengers,  at  $2 

per  diem  2,200,000 

Government  transportation,  2,000 

miles,  at  $600  per  mile  1,200,000 


Making  an  aggregate  of 


22,042,400 


The  road  would  be  thus  receiving  $19,471,900 
for  passengers  and  freights — full  20  per  cent, 
on  its  cost,  and  more  than  sufficient  to  support 
it  with  present  trade  and  travel,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  making  a  clear  saving  to  the  country 
of  forty-eujh'  million  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
three  thousand  Jive  hundred  dollars. 

Thase  figures  may  seem  extravagant ;  but  ex- 
travagant as  they  may  appear,  they  fall  within 
the  truth.  If  they  are  questioned,  I  ask  who- 
ever questions  to  correct  them. 

Now,  sir,  I  wish  it  understood  by  this  com- 
mittee, and  I  wish  it  understood  by  the  country, 
that  the  want  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  is  a 
loss  to  the  country  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  whole  machinery  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment— a  sum  sufficient  in  two  years  to  build  the 
best  double-track  railroad  in  the  world  all  the  way 
from  the  Mississippi  to  San  Francisco.  And,  I 
wish  it  further  understood,  that,  apart  from  the 
political  importance  of  our  Pacific  possessions; 
apart  from  all  questions  of  political  necessity  ; 
apart  from  the  illimitable  promises  of  the  future, 
as  a  present  fact,  the  present  commercial  and 
economical  interests  of  the  country  demand  the 
construction  of  the  road.  I  will  go  further — I 
feel  that  I  am  justified  in  going  further,  and  as- 
serting that  it  is  not  only  demanded  by  the  in- 
tcrcs/s,  but  it  is  demanded  by  the  people  of  the 
country.  I  will  even  take  issue  with  some  of 
my  honorable  friends  from  Virginia,  and  insist 
that  it  is  demanded  by  their  people.  Upon  this 
subject  the  country  has  already  been  aroused; 
concerning  its  merits  they  have  already  become 
intelligent;  from  every  cabin  of  the  West,  from 
every  workshop  in  the  North,  from  every  precinct 


and  village  in  the  South,  the  deliberations  of 
this  body  upon  this  subject  are  being  watched — 
watched  earnestly  ;  and  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  if 
we  fail  or  refuse  to  act  now,  there  will  be  those 
placed  in  our  stead  more  prompt  and  ready  for 
the  work. 

Practicability  of  the  Road. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  told  by  gentlemen 
on  this  floor  that  they  would  support  the  mea- 
sure if  they  believed  it  practicable,  but  they 
doubted  the  practicability  of  constructing  the 
road  to  the  Pacific,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
practicability  of  the  enterprise  is  not  doubted 
by  any  one  personally  conversant  with  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome.    I  have  crossed  the 
continent  myself;  I  have  crossed  the  central 
region  ffrom  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  to 
those  of  the  Pacific,  on  different  lines  and  on 
foot,  and  examined  the  country  with  reference 
to  its  practicability  for  railroad  purposes.  Sev- 
eral routes  have  been  surveyed  with  complete 
success ;  and  I  make  no  departure  from  truth  in 
stating  that  there  are  several  feasible  routes  for 
a  railroad  to  the  Pacific ;  and  more  than  this, 
that  there  is  more  than  one  route  offering  greater 
facilities  than  was  offered  for  any  extensive  line 
that  has  been  yet  constructed  either  in  this  coun- 
try or  Europe.    Nearly  the  whole  route  would 
lie  along  level  plains  and  table-lands,  already 
graded  by  the  hand  of  Nature.    No  mountains 
need    be  encountered;   but   few  considerable 
streams  need  be  crossed ;  there  is  no  obstacle 
but  the  unpeopled  wilderness.    The  enterprise 
looms  up  into  threatening  proportions,  because 
it  lies  in  the  distance.    Embrace  it ;  closely  con- 
sider it ;  and  it  loses  all  its  Herculean  features. 
Within  the  past  year  between  two  and  three 
thousand  miles  of  railroad  have  been  constructed 
in  the  United  States,  requiring  as  much  capital 
as  is  required  for  this  entire  work.    When  In- 
diana and  Illinois  have  completed  their  railroads 
now  in  progress,  they  will  each  have  a  thousand 
miles  more  of  road  than  is  required  for  this  en- 
tire line,  besides  having  hewn  through  the  solid 
rock  a  way  uniting  the  northern  lakes  with  the 
great  father  of  waters.    If  the  energy  and  en- 
terprise of  two  poor  almost  bankrupt  Western 
States  have  been  sufficient  to  secure  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  results,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  coward  spirit  that  would  startle  at  the  project 
of  a  road  two  thousand  miles  in  length  ;  a  road 
in  which  the  enterprise  and  interests  of  the 
whole  republic  are  concerned  ;  one  which  is  not 
only  to  bind  the  confederacy  together,  but  which 
is  to  bear  the  treasures  of  many  nations  along 
its  track.    It  is  a  work  that  can,  and  must,  and 
will  be  done.    The  only  question  is  when  and 
where  shall  the  work  be  commenced? — when 
and  how  shall  the  initiative  be  taken  ?    I  ask 
of  this  committee,  I  ask  of  this  Congress,  that 
we  take  the  initiative  here,  now,  without  any 
unnecessary  delay. 
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Foreign  Competition. 

I  wish  now  to  urge  upon  the  committee  the 
importance  of  prompt  action  in  this  matter. 

It  is  now  but  a  brief  period  since  we  estab- 
lished a  commercial  position  upon  the  Pacific  : 
until  then,  nearly  all  the  commerce  of  that  ocean 
was  in  the  hands  of  European  merchants ;  for 
two  or  three  years  they  even  controlled  the  com- 
merce of  San  Francisco.  Since  then,  the  bold- 
ness and  enterprise  of  our  own  merchants  have 
been  steadily  driving  them  out  of  the  field  of 
competition,  and  now  we  control  the  trade  of  a 
greater  portion  of  our  American  coast  and  the 
Pacific  islands,  and  are  maintaining  a  successful 
contest  with  England  for  ascendency  in  the  ports 
of  China.  This  course  of  things  has  not  been 
disregarded  by  England ;  she  has  watched  our 
advances  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  was  preparing 
to  take  decisive  steps  to  regain  her  lost  position, 
when  arrested  by  the  more  stern  demands  of 
war. 

The  road  now  being  constructed  by  England, 
uniting  the  Indus  with  the  Ganges,  was  designed 
but  as  part  of  a  system  of  roads  by  way  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube  to  Constantinople,  thence 
by  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf,  through  India 
and  China,  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  I  under- 
stand that  just  previous  to  the  recent  disturb- 
ances, England  was  negociating  with  the  Porte 
for  the  right  of  way  through  the  Turkish  do- 
minions. The  line  from  Halifax  through  the 
British  possessions  north  to  Frazier's  river,  on 
the  Pacific,  is  a  project  seriously  contemplated 
by  our  northern  neighbors,  and  in  it  they  have 
the  support  of  heavy  English  capital.  Russia 
also  has  an  eye  to  the  Pacific,  and  has  been 
pushing  her  works  rapidly  towards  the  East. 

In  the  midst  of  these  projects,  Europe  has 
been  suddenly  driven  from  all  the  pursuits  and 
enterprises  of  peace,  leaving  this  republic  (the 
only  great  commercial  power  not  engaged)  un- 
disturbed by  the  accidents  and  calamities  of  war. 
All  enterprise  but  ours  is  now  paralized.  Eng- 
land has  entered  the  lists  against  a  powerful  and 
equal  adversary.  The  paths  of  peaceful  enter- 
prise are  now  ours  alone.  This  is  the  time — let 
us  not  neglect  it — to  establish  a  complete  com- 
mercial ascendency  throughout  the  world.  I  call 
upon  this  body,  and  this  body  will  be  responsible 
to  the  country  if  they  refuse  to  take  advantage 
of  the  time  and  the  occasion. 


What  we  do  according  to  no  fixed  rule,  we  do 
feebly  and  confusedly ;  what  we  do  seldom,  we 
dt  with  reluctance  and  dislike ;  and  from  dis- 
like the  natural  transition  is  to  total  omission. 
On  the  contrary,  what  is  subjected  to  rule,  is 
done  accurately  and  efficiently;  what  we  do  ha- 
bitually, we  do  with  ease  and  delight ;  for  cus- 
tom, says  the  proverb  aDd  with  much  truth,  is  a 
second  nature.  Hunter. 


DECISION  AND  TRUTH. 

Whatever  you  think  proper  to  grant  a  child 
let  it  be  granted  at  the  first  word,  without  en- 
treaty or  prayer  ;  and  above  all,  without  making 
any  conditions.  Grant  with  pleasure,  refuse 
with  reluctance,  but  let  your  refusal  be  irrevoca- 
ble ;  let  not  importunity  shake  your  resolution  ; 
let  the  particle  "no,"  when  once  pronounced, 
be  a  wall  of  brass,  which  a  child,  after  he  has 
tried  his  strength  against  it  half-a- dozen  times, 
shall  never  more  endeavor  to  shake. 


By  attending  to  order,  we  avoid  idleness  that 
fruitful  source  of  crimes  and  evils.  Acting 
upon  a  plan,  meeting  everything  in  its  own  place, 
we  constantly  find  innocent  and  useful  employ- 
ment for  time.  We  are  never  at  a  loss  how  to 
dispose  of  our  hours,  or  to  fill  up  life  agreeably. 

Blair. 


Selected  for  "  Friends'  Review.1' 

MY  TIMES  ARE  IN  THY  HAND. 

Yet  will  I  trust ;  in  all  my  fears, 
Thy  mercy,  (Jracious  God,  appears, 
To  guide  me  through  this  vale  of  tears, 

And  be  my  strength  ; 
Thy  Mercy  guides  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  health  and  joy,  or  pain  and  woe, 
To  wean  my  heart  from  all  below 

To  thee  at  length. 

Yes,  welcome  pain  which  thou  hast  sent; 
Yes,  farewell  blessings  thou  hast  leni; 
With  thee  alone  I  rest  content, 
For  thou  art  Heaven  ; 
My  trust  reposes  safe  and  still, 
On  the  wise  goodness  of  thy  will, 
Grateful  for  earthly  good  or  ill 
Which  Thou  hast  given. 

Oh  blessed  friend!  Oh  blissful  thought! 
With  happiest  consolation  fraught; 
Trust  thee  I  may,  I  will,  I  ought  ; 

To  doubt  were  sin, 
Then  let  whatever  storms  arise, 
Their  ruler  sits  above  the  skies, 

'Tis  calm  within. 

Dangers,  may  threaten,  foes  molest  j 
Sorrows  may  brood,  disease  infest; 
Yea,  torn  affections  wound  the  breast 

For  one  sad  hour; 
But  faith  looks  to  her  home  on  high, 
Hope  casts  around  a  cheerful  eye, 
And  Love  puts  all  the  terrors  by 

With  gladdening  power. 

TurPER. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  U.  S.  steamship 
Atlantic,  from  Liverpool  on  the  26th  ult.,  arrived 
at  New  York  on  the  5th  inst. 

There  is  little  news  from  the  seat  of  war,  every 
thing  being  deferred,  awaiting  the  action  of  Aus- 
tria. 

Another  battle  was  fought  near  Giurgevo,  on 
the  19th  ult.  The  Russians  are  reported  to  have 
been  completely  defeated  and  two  of  their  gene- 
rals  killed.     General  Gortschakoff  announces 
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that  he  will  hold  the  Danubian  provinces  with 
2(0,000  men,  if  necessary,  and  has  ordered  that 
in  all  official  documents  the  Czar  shall  be 
styled  "  Protector  of  the  Danubian  Principalities." 
Orders  are  said  to  have  arrived  from  Petersburg 
to  i!  rive  the  Turks  across  the  Danube  at  any  cost. 
The  Turks  are  throwing  up  strong  entrenchments 
near  Giurgevo  which  are  held  by  a  force  of  60,000 
men.  The  Austrians  are  marching  from  Transyl- 
vania northwards,  for  concentration  in  the  Bako- 
wina,  and  the  Russian  centre  is  moving  towards 
Fak^hina. 

The  Germanic  Diet  has  accepted  uncondition- 
ally the  Austro-Prussian  treaty.  An  army  of 
50.000  men  is  to  be  concentrated  between  Szege- 
din  and  Ard.  Twenty  thousand  Russian  troops 
are  sick  in  the  Principalities. 

Three  English  steamers  arrived  off  Odessa,  on 
the  13th  ult,  and  destroyed  some  of  the  works  of 
that  place. 

Sir  Charles  Napier's  fleet  was  off  the  Aland  Is- 
lands, at  last  advices. 

It  is  believed  that  if  the  allies  obtain  and  keep 
possession  of  these  Islands,  Sweden  will  no  lon- 
ger hesitate  to  join  the  alliance.  The  Anglo- 
Fieneh  fleet  of  ninety  gunboats  is  completed  and 
organized  into  three  squadrons. 

Spain. — The  insurrection  has  spread  throughout 
the  country,  many  of  the  most  important  cities 
having  declared  in  favor  of  the  revolutionists. 
The  insurgents  had  obtained  possession  of  Mad- 
rid and  had  sacked  the  palace  of  the  Queen 
Mother,  of  the  unpopular  Minister  and  of  other 
obnoxious  persons.  Th^Queen  Mother,  in  at- 
tempting to  escape  from  Spain,  was  captured  and 
imprisoned.  As  a  last  resource,  the  Queen  had 
sent  for  Gen.  Espartero  and  entrusted  him  with 
the  duty  of  forming  a  new  administration.  At 
last  advices,  the  city  was  quiet,  though  covered 
with  barricades.  The  junta,  distrusting  the 
Queen's  promises,  had  resolved  to  continue  in 
office  until  the  arrival  of  Espartero  and  the  arm- 
ing of  the  National  guard. 

France. — Cholera  was  raging  at  Marseilles  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  had  lied.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  deaths  were  reported  daily.  It  was 
also  very  violent  at  Nancy.  Three  severe  shocks 
of  earthquake  were  felt  at  Bareges  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th  ult.  1 

Italy. — A  telegraphic  despatch  from  Vienna, 
of  the  23d  ult,  announced  that  an  insurreciion  had 
broken  out  in  I'arma.  The  inhabitants  lired  from 
the  roofs  and  windows.  Rebellions  at  Genoa  and 
Modena  have  been  suppressed. 

Domestic. — Congressional.— In  the  Senate,  on 
the  3Ib1  ult.  a  bill  granting  a  pension  to  the  widow 
of  1  > r .  Nash,  of  New  York  wus  amended  by  adding 
thereto  a  section  granting  a  pension  to  the  widow 
of  Baebelder,  the  U.  S.  Deputy  Marshal  killed,  in 
the  Ik'ft'iii  slave  ease,  and  the  bill  as  amended  was 
passed.  The  River  and  Harbor  bill  was  after- 
wards taken  up  and  debated  until  adjournment. 
The  bill  was  taken  up  again  on  the  1st  inst.,  all 
the  amendments  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Wli' lc  were  adopted  and  the  bill  was  passed. 
On  the  id  a  memorial  was  presented  from  the 
American  citizens  whose  property  was  destroyed 
l  >  the  bombardment  (if  8an  Juan,  praying  in- 
demnity therefor.    The  Fortification  bill  and  the 


Post  Office  Appropriation  bill  were  passed.  On 
the  3d,  the  Naval  Appropriation  bill  was  passed 
with  numerous  amendments,  and  the  Light  House 
bill  without  amendment.  The  House  not  agree- 
ing to  all  the  Senate's  amendments  to  the  Post 
Office  Appropriation  bill,  a  Committee  of  Confe- 
rence was  ordered. — Committees  of  Conference 
were  likewise  appointed  on  the  River  and  Harbor 
bill,  on_  the  Navy  bill  and  on  the  Army  bill. 
On  the  4th  the  bill  to  reduce  and  graduate  the 
price  of  public  lands  to  actual  settlers  was  taken 
up  and  passed.  The  Committee  of  Conference 
on  the  Army  bill  made  a  report,  which  was  agreed 
to.  The  House  bill  declaring  the  Southern  boun- 
dary of  New  Mexico  was  passed.  Senator  Mal- 
lory  from  the  Committee  of  Conference  on  the 
Naval  bill,  reported  that  the  Senate  recede  from 
all  its  amendments,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
House  bill  to  carry  into  effect  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  taken  up  and 
passed.  The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the 
Post  Office  Appropriation  bill  made  a  report, 
which  was  concurred  in.  On  the  5th,  a  large 
number  of  enrolled  bills  were  signed  by  the  -Pre- 
sident of  the  Senate,  and  after  an  Executive  ses- 
sion, the  Senate  adjourned  to  8  o'clock  A.  M,  on 
the  7th  inst. 

House  or  Representatives. — On  the  31st  ult.. 
the  General  Appropriation  bill,  as  amended  by  me 
Senate,  was  taken  up  and  debated.  A  message 
from  the  President  in  reply  to  the  resolution  call- 
ing for  information  relative  to  the  recent  destruc- 
tion of  Greytown  was  laid  before  the  '  House  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations. 
On  the  1st  inst.  the  House,  in  Commiitee  on  the 
General  Appropriation  bill,  acted  on  the  Senate's 
amendments,  disagreeing  with  most  of  them.  On 
the  2d,  the  Senate's  amendment  to  the  bill  provi- 
ding temporary  accommodations  for  the  U.  S. 
Courts  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
were  concurred  in  by  the  House.  The  General 
Appropriation  bill  was  taken  up,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  concurred  in  and  the 
bill  returned  to  the  Senate.  On  the  3d,  a  message 
was  received  from  the  Senate  asking  the  House 
to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing amendments  to  the  General  Appropria- 
tion bill.  The  Committee  was  appointed.  A  bill, 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Territories  was 
passed,  declaring  the  southern  boundary  of  New 
Mexico,  by  annexing  the  territory  recently  acquir- 
ed from  Mexico.  A  report,,  from  the  Committee 
of  reference  on  the  disagreeing  amendments  to  the 
General  Appropriation  bill  was  adopted.  AH  the 
appropriation  bills  returned  from  the  Senate  with 
amendments  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  Commit- 
tees of  Conference  were  appointed  on  the  River 
and  Harbor,  Army  Appropriation  and  Navy  Ap- 
propriation bills.  The  bill  to  carry  into  effect  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  was  taken  up  and  passed.  The 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  charged  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Gardiner  and  Mears  fraud  made 
a  long  report.  They  also  reported  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent irauds  on  the  U.  S.  Treasury.  A  resolutiou 
was  likewise  adopted  requesting  the  President  to, 
institute  proceedings  against  all  concerned  in  the 
Gardiner  frauds.  A  message  was  received  from 
the  President  vetoing  the  River  and  Harbor  bill, 
which  was  returned  to  the  House  with  objections. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  adjourned  sine  die  on 
the  7th  inst. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  HULL. 
(Continued  from  page  755.) 

We  then  had  meetings  at  Ackworth,  Wake" 
field,  Leeds  and  Darlington ;  at  the  last  two  o* 
which  I  was  largely  opened  to  declare  to  the  pro" 
fessors  of  Christianity,  the  necessity  of  doing,  as 
well  as  hearing,  the  sayings  of  Christ.  The  ser- 
vants of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  need  of  pa- 
tience in  this  day,  as  well  as  in  the  times  of  per- 
secution; for  although  their  sufferings  are  not 
now  of  the' same  kind  as  they  were  then,  yet  they 
are  many  and  great;  and  none  more  discouraging 
than  to  behold  the  careless  and  unconcerned 
state  of  some  of  the  professors  of  Truth,  evidenced 
by  the  dullness  and  almost  lifelessness  of  some  of 
their  meetings  ;  while  those  held  with  persons 
who  are  not  members  with  us,  are  precious  sea- 
sons, by  reason  of  the  renewed  extension  of  heav- 
enly love  and  the  call  to  come  unto  Christ  Jesus, 
who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  Truth  is 
truth,  though  all  men  forsake  it — it  still  remains 
unchangeably  the  same,  and  its  own  excellence 
will  recommend  it,  even  though  the  conduct  of 
its  professors  does  not.  But  while  we  have  to 
mourn  the  sorrowful  declension  of  some  under 
our  name,  there  are  others  closely  engaged  in  re- 
ligious exercise,  desiring  to  keep  their  ranks  in 
righteousness,  so  that  no  cause  may  be  given  to 
its  enemies  to  speak  ill  of  the  ways  thereof. 
Were  it  not  for  the  precious  unity  I  feel  with 
these,  through  the  love  of  our  heavenly  Father 
shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  I  should  feel  dis- 
couraged; but  my  cup  is  at  seasons  made  to  over- 
flow, and  I  am  desirous  to  persevere  in  the  path 
alloted  me,  until  a  release  is  proclaimed  from  the 
exercises  and  labors  in  which  I  amengaged.  This 
precious  love  sustains  and  bears  up  my  spirit, 
amid  all  the  trials  of  mind  1  experience,  as  well 


as  those  of  the  body,  which  increase  upon  me, 
and  I  often  feel  great  weakness,  especially  after 
long  meetings:  good  is  the  will  of  the  Lord. 

After  attending  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  some  of  which  were  solid  good 
seasons,  we  crossed  the  Tyne,  accompanied  by 
Solomon  Chapman,  and  had  a  public  meeting, 
and  also  one  with  Friends  at  Shields,  from  whence 
we  rode  to  George  Richardson's,  at  New  Castle. 
I  had  seen  George  and  Solomon  in  Ireland,  and 
our  meeting  again  was  mutually  pleasant,  we  be- 
ing comforted  in  each  other's  company. 

They  related  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  in- 
terposition of  Divine  help,  by  counsel  inwardly 
communicated,  whereby  they  were  preserved 
from  being  buried  in  the  ruins  of  a  house,  which 
fell  two  days  after  they  were  to  have  held  a  meet- 
ing in  it,  and  which  probably  would  have  fallen 
on  the  assembly,  had  they  collected  in  it.  But 
George  felt  his  mind  strongly  impressed  with  the 
belief,  that  it  would  not  be  best  to  have  a  meet- 
ing in  the  house,  but  to  go  to  the  houses  of 
Friends  and  visit  them  in  that  way,  although  he 
then  knew  nothing  of  the  situation  of  the  house. 
This  mode  did  not  appear  satisfactory  to  Solomon, 
who  thought  that  other  persons  who  often  attend- 
ed Friends  meetings  would  thus  be  passed  by- 
But  George  appeared  so  clear  in  the  judgment,, 
that  it  was  best  to  have  no  meeting,  that  Solo- 
mon yielded ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  had  & 
meeting  been  held,  the  house  would  have  given 
way  with  the  people  in  it,  the  roof  being  very; 
heavy  and  the  timbers  much  decayed.  It  fell  in 
the  evening  of  seventh-day,  when  there  was  no 
unusual  wind  or  other  exciting  cause — and  next 
day  Friends  expected  to  hold  their  usual  meeting 
in  it.  I  had  a  meeting  in  the  house  while  I  was 
in  Ireland,  and  the  account  of  the  occurrence  led 
me  to  consider  it  a  merciful  interference  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  that  it  fell  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  one  in  it. 

At  New  Castle,  my  dear  companion,  John 
Hull,  remained  to  rest,  while  George  Richardson 
and  I  rode  to  Benfield  side,  and  saw  the  families 
of  Friends  there,  being  only  three  in  number — 
the  people  being  engaged  in  their  harvest  fields, 
it  did  not  appear  to  us  best  to  appoint  a  meeting. 

Taking  the  stage  coach  at  New  Castle,  we  rode 
to  Edinburgh  in  a  day ;  and  although  it  was  late 
when  we  arrived,  we  found  our  kind  friend,  Alex- 
ander Cruikshank,  waiting  for  us  at  the  coach 
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office.  On  the  following  day  we  had  a  good 
meeting  with  Friends  and  those  who  usually  at- 
tend their  meetings,  and  the  next  day  rode  to 
Glasgow.  Here  our  dear  friend,  John  Robert- 
son, met  us  in  the  street  and  conducted  us  to  his 
house,  and  on  first  day  we  sat  with  Friends  in 
their  usual  meeting,  and  had  a  large  public  one 
in  the  evening  at  the  town-hall.  Proceeding  on 
our  journey,  we  went  to  Kinmuck,  where  we  met 
William  Forster,  George  Saunders  and  Anthony 
Wigham,  on  their  return  from  a  toilsome  journey 
through  the  north  of  Scotland  and  adjacent 
islands;  they  went  on  to  Aberdeen,  and  my  com- 
panion and  I  to  a  meeting  at  Old  Meldrum,  where 
Friends  have  a  meeting-house  and  two  elderly 
members  are  still  living,  though  the  meeting  is 
discontinued.  The  people  were  long  in  assembling, 
and  some  of  them  made  a  noise  about  the  doors ; 
but  after  I  stood  up  they  generally  came  in, 
and  the  meeting  ended  solidly  ;  and  the  day  fol-  I 
lowing  we  had  a  large  and  good  meeting  at  Kin- 
muck.  Friends  in  these  parts  live  in  great  sim- 
plicity, and  receive  their  friends  with  great  hos- 
pitality; their  kindness  and  love  abundantly 
compensated  for  the  want  of  many  conveniences 
which  are  furnished  by  the  more  opulent,  amongst 
whom,  however,  notwithstanding  they  abound  in 
the  good  things  of  this  life,  I  have  not  at  all 
times  found  as  much  satisfaction  as  among  these 
poor  Friends. 

Friends  generally  attended  the  meeting,  ex- 
cept dear  old  John  Cruikshank,  who  was  too  in- 
firm. He  was  much  broken  into  tenderness  when 
I  parted  from  him,  and  expressed  his  hope  that 
I  should  be  rewarded  for  coming  so  far  to  see 
them.  Returning  to  Aberdeen,  we  found  Wil- 
liam Forster  and  his  companions  there,  and  we 
all  lodged  at  our  kind  friend  Jane  Cruikshank's, 
who,  with  her  daughters,  made  us  very  welcome. 
May  he  who  is  the  Father  of  the  fatherless  and 
a  Judge  for  the  widow,  reward  them  for  their 
abundant  kindness  to  his  servants,  to  whom  their 
house  is  always  open,  as  they  pass  along  in  the 
service  of  Truth.  In  the  meeting  on  first-day 
morning,  the  love  of  our  heavenly  Father  united 
our  spirits:  and  at  five  o'clock,  P.  M.,  we  had  a 
crowded  meeting,  when  the  condescending  good- 
ness of  Israel's  Shepherd  was  conspicuously  mani- 
fest, enabling  me  to  set  forth  his  great  love  to 
mankind,  from  the  words  of  the  apostle,  "  It  is 
by  grace  ye  are  saved,  through  iaith,  and  that 
not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  A  holy 
solemnity  covered  us — the  people  were  very  still, 
and  we  united  in  humble  petitions  to  the  Lord  on 
high,  that  his  light  might  break  forth  upon  man- 
kind, as  when  he  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light,"  acknowledging  our  renewed 
conviction,  (hat  his  power  was  undiminished,  the 
work  his,  and  that  the  praise  belongs  unto  him,  with 
his  dear  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lamb 
Immacnlate.  now  aud  forever  more,  Amen.  Dear 
old  John  Wigham  said  he  thought  it,  through 
Divine  favor,  the  best  meeting  he  had  ever  at- 


tended in  that  place.  I  write  not'  these  remarks 
to  exalt  the  labor  of  the  poor  servant,  but  in 
humble  acknowledgment  to  our  holy  Helper,  and 
to  bear  testimony  of  his  goodness  to  the  people. 
I  believe  it  was  a  season  that  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten by  some  who  were  there,  and  in  which  the 
good  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  was  pleased  to  invite 
those  who  are  athirst,  "  to  come  buy  wine  and 
milk,  without  money  and  without  price." 

We  proceeded  to  Ulverstone,  and  took  a  walk 
to  see  the  meeting-house  at  Swarthmore,  and  also 
Swarthmore-hall,  where  George  Fox  resided  after 
his  marriage  with  the  widow  of  Judge  Fell.  The 
estate  is  not  now  in  possession  of  the  descendants 
of  Judge  Fell,  and  is  much  out  of  order,  makiug 
probably  a  very  different  appearance  from  what  it 
did  when  George  Fox  and  his  cotemporaries  found 
a  comfortable  asylum  there.  The  house  he  left 
for  a  meeting-place,  is  in  good  order,  and  a  few 
I  articles  of  furniture  given  with  it,  also  remain 
!  there.  Friends  were  never  very  numerous  in 
these  parts;  but  there  is  at  present  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  hopeful  young  Friends,  for  whose  encour- 
agement I  was  concerned  to  labor.  We  had  a 
large  public  meeting  with  the  inhabitants,  held 
in  an  assembly  room  at  Ulverstone,  then  to  Haight, 
Kendal  and  Grayrigg.  At  this  place,  Rachel 
Wilson,  a  devoted  servant  of  Christ,  formerly  liv- 
ed, and  it  was  then  a  large  meeting,  while  that  at 
Kendal  was  small.  Now,  many  Friends  reside  at 
Kendal,  and  but  few  here — though  some  revival 
has  of  late  taken  place.  The  meeting-house, 
which  is  situated  in  a  dreary  place,  was  formerly 
occupied  by  John  Thompson,  as  a  school-house; 
and  here  the  late  Samuel  Fothergill  and  his  bro- 
ther, doctor  John  Fothergill,  with  several  other 
eminent  Friends,  received  part  of  their  education. 
In  the  evening  we  returned  to  Kendal,  and  next 
morning  proceeded  to  Preston  Patrick,  near 
Camsgill,  where  we  had  a  large  and  good  meet- 
ing ;  then  to  Yelland,  a  very  neat  village,  and 
were  at  an  evening  meeting,  from  whence  we 
rode  next  day  to  Lancaster.  We  attended  the 
usual  morning  meeting,  and  in  the  evening  one 
appointed  for  the  town's-people,  which  was  large. 
On  second-day  I  set  out  to  attend  a  meeting  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  at  Wearsdale,  at  two  o'clock, 
but  our  guide  missing  the  way,  and  it  raining  and 
blowing  very  heavily,  and  our  road  bad  and  lay- 
ing over  a  moor,  it  appeared  doubtful  whether  we 
could  reach  it  in  time.  A  young  man  of  whom 
we  inquired  the  road,pecciving  our  tried  situation 
kindly  offered  to  conduct  us,  which  we  gladly  ac- 
cepted, and  by  his  assistance  reached  the  meeting 
in  time ;  a  considerable  number  of  persons  were 
assembled,  and  although  we  got  no  dinner,  we 
were  thankful  that  we  had  been  enabled  to  reach 
the  meeting.  After  a  meeting  at  Wray,  where 
there  are  but  few  Friends,  we  rode  to  Deutham, 
and  put  up  at  Charles  Parker's,  who  is  concerned 
in  a  manufactory.  Here  more  regard  is  paid  to 
the  welfare  of  the  children  employed,  than  in 
some  other  places  ;  they  are  careful  to  preserve 
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good  order  among  them,  and  employ  a  man  to  in- 
struct them  in  reading,  &c,  during  certain  hours, 
for  which  no  deduction  is  made  from  their  wages. 
I  have  often  been  affected  with  tenderness  and 
pity,  when  I  have  beheld  large  numbers  of  poor 
little  children,  put  to  labor  at  so  early  an  age,  and 
left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  a  prey  to  im- 
moral examples  and  conduct;  and  it  was  a  satis- 
faction to  see  some  of  them  cared  for  as  these  are; 
indeed,  there  seems  a  growing  concern  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  many 
benevolent  persons  of  both  sexes  devote  a  few 
hours  on  the  first-day  of  the  week  for  this  laudable 
purpose.  We  had  two  meetings  at  Bentham,  one 
for  Friends  and  another  for  the  town's  people. 
The  children  of  the  factory  being  discharged  an 
hour  earlier  for  the  purpose,  many  of  them  came 
to  the  meeting,  looking  very  clean  and  neat,  and 
in  good  clothing,  which  is  often  not  the  case  with 
the  poor  in  this  country.    If  men  of  wealth, 
who  are  concerned  in  manufactories,  had  the  good 
of  those  they  employ  more  in  view  than  mere 
profit,  there  would  not  be  so  much  cause  for  com- 
plaint that  those  establishments  are  nurseries  of 
vice ;  but  so  long  as  pecuniary  gain  is  a  primary 
object,  this  must  continue  to  be  the  case.  How 
excellent  is  the  precept  laid  down  by  our  blessed 
Lord,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them."  When 
looking  over  the  children  in  these  manufactories, 
I  have  often  been  brought  to  consider  them  as 
my  own,  or  to  place  my  own  in  their  situation ; 
O !  how  consoling  it  must  be  to  parents  who  wish 
well  to  their  dear  children,  to  see  them  cared  for  in 
best  things  by  their  employers.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  how  pleasant  must  be  the  reflections  of  the 
employers,  when  they  endeavor  to  do  justly  and 
act  with  Christian  kindness  toward  those  who  are 
in  their  service ; — if  their  profits  should  not  be 
so  great,  yet  there  is  more  satisfaction  in  seeing 
the;  employed  happy  and  comfortable,  than  there 
can  be  in  the  increase  of  riches  and  living  in 
sumptuousness  and  grandeur,  whilst  those  who 
labor  for  them,  and  the  poor  generally  around 
them,  are  miserable  and  destitute.  0  ye  profess- 
ing Christians  !  go  ye  and  consider  what  this 
meaneth,  "  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice!" 

We  had  an  unusually  large  meeting  in  Skipton 
castle,  which  was  to  good  satisfaction.  How  dif- 
ferent this  from  the  days  when  Truth  first  broke 
forth,  after  a  long  night  of  apostacy,  when  our 
predecessors  in  religious  profession  were  shut  up 
in  castles  and  prison  houses,  secured  with  bolts 
and  bars ;  now  the  doors  of  the  castles,  court- 
houses, assembly-rooms,  and  other  public  build- 
ings, are  freely  thrown  open  to  accommodate  our 
meetings,  and  there  seems  an  almost  general  wil- 
lingness to  attend  them.  May  the  professors  of 
Truth  be  deeply  humbled,  and  brought  to  an 
earnest  engagement  to  let  their  light  so  shine  be- 
fore men,  that  others  seeing  their  good  works, 
may  glorify  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

Our  next  meetings  were  at  a  town  near  Fair- 


field, Wethersdale  and  Otley.  On  the  way  to  the 
latter,  one  of  the  springs  of  our  carriage  broke, 
and  the  road  being  bad,  and  rain  falling  heavily, 
we  had  considerable  difficulty  in  reaching  it  in 
time,  having  to  take  turns  in  walking ;  but  it 
proved  a  satisfactory  season,  which  more  than 
compensated  for  our  trouble.  We  next  went  to 
Rawden,  where  we  were  met  by  Sarah  Hustler, 
and  went  home  with  her  to  Undercliff,  the  late 
residence  of  her  valuable  mother,  Christiana 
Hustler,  who  had  been  deceased  about  four 
months.  Their  house  had  long  been  a  place  of 
rest  and  refreshment  to  the  messengers  of  the 
Grospel,  and  now  proved  so  to  us,  though  the  re- 
membrance of  the  removal  of  its  late  worthy  pos- 
sessor was  some  alloy.  Dear  Sarah,  however,  is 
no  less  a  succourer  of  the  Lord's  servants  than 
was  her  precious  mother,  and  is  also  a  public  ad- 
vocate for  the  dignified  cause  of  Truth  and  right- 
eousness;— peace  be  within  her  dwelling. 

Accompanied  by  dear  Sarah  Hustler,  we  had 
meetings  at  Leeds,  Gildersome  and  Halifax,  Hud- 
dersfield,  Wooldale,  Highflats  and  Burton.  At 
this  place  John  and  Elizabeth  Hoylamd  met  us, 
and  brought  letters  from  my  beloved  family, 
which  afforded  me  much  satisfaction.  Here  I  also 
met  Thomas  Shillitoe,  who  had  recently  returned 
from  his  arduous  labors  in  visiting  the  drinking 
houses  in  some  parts  of  Ireland;  and  our  meeting 
was  to  mutual  satisfaction.  In  the  evening  we 
had  a  large  meeting  with  the  town's-people  in 
Barnsley,  and  the  following  day  rode  to  Sheffield, 
where  I  rested  and  wrote  letters  home. 

On  third-day  rode  over  the  hills  to  Bakewell, 
in  Derbyshire,  where  only  two  families  of  Friends 
reside;  we  had  a  meeting  in  a  house  belonging 
to  the  Methodists,  and  proceeded  to  Monyash, 
Furniss,  Breach  and  Derby,  a  town  noted  for  the 
sufferings  of  George  Fox,  soon  after  he  came 
forth  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Until  lately, 
Friends  had  not  a  meeting  settled  at  this  place, 
but  several  being  convinced,  have  joined  the  So- 
ciety, and  a  good  meeting-house  is  now  erected, 
in  which  we  had  two  meetings,  the  last  very 
crowded,  several  hundreds  not  being  able  to  get 
in.  Our  next  meetings  were  Castle  Donnington, 
Loughborough,  Leicester,  Hinckley,  Hartshill 
and  Tinmouth ;  some  of  which  were  highly  fa- 
vored seasons,  others  trying,  from  a  sense  of  the 
want  of  greater  dedication  to  the  cause  of  Truth, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  lifeless  formality  too 
much  prevailed  amongst  the  professors  of  Truth 
in  our  Society,  as  well  as  under  other  denomina- 
tions. 

At  Litchfield  there  is  no  meeting,  but  a  few 
convinced  persons  live  there,  and  1  was  comforted 
in  the  prospect  that  a  meeting  would  be  settled 
there  in  time  to  come.  We  had  a  satisfactory  one 
in  the  court-house,  and  then  rode  to  Birmingham; 
attended  their  meeting  on  first-day  morning,  and 
had  a  public  one  in  the  evening,  and  visited  some 
under  affliction.  We  then  proceeded  to  Coventry, 
Warwick  and  Radway ;  the  last  a  poor  little  vil- 
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lage,  in  a  low,  marshy  situation,  the  houses  most- 
ly covered  with  straw,  and  the  inhabitants  in  low 
circumstances.  Our  accommodations  were  in  the 
humble  cottage  of  the  widow  Somerfield ;  and 
though  far  from  elegant,  it  was  a  mansion  of  con- 
tentment, and  kept  with  neatness  and  cleanliness. 
She  received  us  with  true  affection  and  openness, 
as  the  servants  of  the  church,  and  entertained  us 
with  hospitality.  Her  occupation  is  that  of  a 
stay-lace  maker ;  and  in  reflecting  on  her  situa- 
tion, and  the  sweet  content  that  was  apparent,  I 
thought  her  happier  than  the  queen  on  the 
throne,  being  free  from  the  fears  and  cares  of 
royalty.  In  the  meeting  at  this  place,  I  had  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  parents  being  concerned  to 
train  up  their  children  in  the  way  they  should 
go,  they  being  placed  as  delegated  shepherds  over 
them  during  their  minority,  and  as  such  must 
give  an  account.  Whilst  1  was  speaking,  some 
lads  who  were  not  the  children  of  Friends,  be- 
haved in  an  unbecoming  manner,  whispering  and 
laughing;  which  caused  me  to  stop  and  direct 
the  attention  of  parents  to  the  fruits  of  their  ne- 
glect, and  also  to  admonish  the  boys  for  their 
unmannerly  conduct;  after  which  they  were  quiet. 

After  spending  a  few  days  with  my  kind  friend 
John  Hull,  who  has  been  my  companion  for 
nearly  four  months,  he  accompanied  me  to  the 
house  of  Joseph  Fry,  at  Plashet,  which  I  consid- 
ered my  English  home,  from  whence  on  fourth- 
day,  I  went  to  Gracechurch  street  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  London,  where  I  found  no  command 
to  e  ngage  in  vocal  service,  but  felt  a  comfortable 
degree  of  solemnity  spread  over  my  mind,  and 
was  glad  to  see  the  faces  of  many  of  my  dear 
friends.  In  the  meeting  for  discipline  I  was  en- 
gaged to  bear  testimony  to  the  necessity  of  mov- 
ing in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  under  the  impressions  of  religious  duty. 
After  attending  the  morning  meeting  in  London 
I  went  to  visit  dear  William  Dillwyn  and  his 
family;  who,  having  numerous  correspondents  in 
America,  gave  me  more  recent  intelligence  re- 
specting my  native  country,  than  I  had  received, 
lie  appears  glad  to  receive  his  friends  from  our 
land  ;  and  though  his  health  is  declining,  yet 
his  mind,  which  has  long  been  usefully  engaged 
for  the  good  of  his  fellow  men,  is  still  alive  to  the 
cause  .of  humanity.  Having  lived  to  see  the  la- 
bors for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  in  which 
he  bore  a  considerable  share,  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, lie  is  now  exerting  himself  with  others  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West 
India  [elands,  and  for  ameliorating  the  sanguin- 
ary laws  of  Great  Britain,  by  which  the  lives  of 
so  many  human  beings  are  annually  taken,  for 
stealing— in  which  effort,  I  hope  they  may  be  as 
BOOeeasful  as  in  the  former. 

(To  be  continued.) 

He  who  suffers  not  his  faculties  to  lie  dor- 
mant, has  a  chance,  whatever  be  his  employment, 
of  J"inggood  to  hit  fellow  creatures. — Johnson. 
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MEMOIR  OF  ALEXANDER  JAFFRAY. 
(Concluded  from  page  758  ) 

Although  A.  Jaffray  still  adhered  to  some  of 
the  outward  forms  of  worship  of  the  religiou9 
professors  with  whom  he  had  once  been  so  zeal- 
ously and  conspicuously  associated,  and  even  as 
respects  his  private  spiritual  exercises,  may  have 
considered  that  a  particular  set  time  and  man- 
ner of  daily  performing  them  was  required,  yet 
almost  every  page  of  his  diary  shows,  that  the 
living  substance  of  religion  was  what  his  soul 
craved,  and  what  he  was  sincerely  desirous  to  be 
made  willing  to  sell  all  to  obtain. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  note  by  John 
Barclay  is  very  instructive.  Referring  to  a  pas- 
sage of  the  diary  he  says,  "  A.  Jaffray  here  makes 
allusion  to  a  part  of  that  very  memorable  and 
excellent  prayer  which  the  Lord  Jesus  was  pleased 
in  condescension  to  the  request  of  his  disciples 
to  give  forth  as  a  model  for  the  utterance  of  their 
inward  exercises  towards  God.  Whatever  might 
at  this  time  have  been  the  sentiment  of  our  author 
with  regard  to  the  duty  of  using  daily  this  pre- 
cise form  of  words  in  prayer,  it  is  evident  he 
supposed  our  blessed  Saviour  commanded  a  daily 
recurrence  to  one  subject  of  petition — namely 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  jus- 
tice, however,  to  those  views  which  he  subse- 
quently adopted,  it  seems  needful  to  revive  the 
language  of  his  friend  Robert  Barclay  on  this 
express  subject,  •  We  find  that  Jesus  Christ, 
the  author  of  the  Christian  religion,  prescribes 
no  set  form  of  worship  to  his  children  under  the 
more  pure  administration  of  the  new  covenant ; 
save  only  that  he  tells  them,  that  the  worship 
now  to  be  performed  is  spiritual,  and  in  the  spi- 
rit. And  it  is  especially  to  be  observed,  that  in 
the  whole  New  Testament,  there  is  no  order  nor 
command  given  in  this  thing,  but  to  follow  the 
revelations  of  the  spirit — save  only  that  general 
one  of  meeting  together, — a  thing  dearly  owned 
and  diligently  practiced  by  us.  True  it  is,  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  duties  of  praying,  preaching 
and  singing;  but  what  order  or  method  should 
be  kept  in  so  doing,  or  that  presently  they  should 
be  set  about  so  soon  as  the  saints  are  gathered  ; 
there  is  not  one  word  to  be  found  :  yea,  these 
duties  are  always  annexed  to  the  assistance,  lead- 
ings, and  motions  of  God's  Spirit.'  Then 
in  a  note,  he  subjoins,  'If  any  object  here, 
that  the  Lord's  prayer  is  a  prescribed  form  of 
prayer,  and  therefore  of  worship  given  by  Christ 
to  his  children  : — I  answer  :  First,  this  cannot 
be  objected  by  any  sort  of  Christians  that  I 
know;  because  there  are  none  who  use  not  other 
prayers,  or  that  limit  their  worship  to  this.  Se- 
condly, this  was  commanded  to  the  disciples  while 
yet  weak,  before  they  had  received  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  gospel ;  not  that  they  should  only- 
use  it  in  pray  ing,  but  that  he  might  show  them 
by  one  example  how  that  their  prayers  ought  to 
be  short,  and  not  like  the  loDg  prayers  of  the 
Pharisees.    And  that  this  was  the  use  of  it,  ap- 
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pears  by  all  the  prayers,  which  divers  saints  af- 
terwards made  use  of,  whereof  the  Scriptures 
make  mention  ;  for  none  made  use  of  this,  nei- 
ther repeated  it ;  but  used  other  words,  accord- 
ing as  the  thing  required,  and  as  the  Spirit  ga.ve 
utterance.  Thirdly,  that  this  ought  so  to  be  un- 
derstood, appears  from  Rom.  viii.  26,  when  the 
apostle  saith,  '  We  know  not  what  we  should 
pray  for  as  we  ought,  but  the  Spirit  itself  mak- 
eth  intercession  for  us,  &c.  But  if  this  prayer 
had  been  such  a  prescribed  form  of  prayer  to  the 
church,  that  had  not  been  true  ;  neither  had 
they  been  ignorant  what  to  pray,  nor  should  they 
have '  needed  the  help  of  the  Spirit  to  teach 
them." — Apology,  Prop.  xi.  sec.  10. 

The  first  allusion  in  the  diary  of  Alex.  Jaf- 
fray  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  occurs  in  the  1st 
mo.,  1661,  when  he  says  : 

"  Whatever  may  be  of  mistake  in  the  way  and 
opinion  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  about  the 
light  within  them  as  to  the  universality  and  op- 
eration of  it ;  after  some  inquiry  there  about, 
my  resolution  is,  to  wave  the  debateable  part 
thereof,  and,  as  I  may,  in  the  strength  of  the 
Lord,  to  improve  and  make  use  of  what  truth  I 
find  in  the  thing  itself — of  more  duty  to  be  on 
me,  to  mind  seriously,  and  more  closely  to  walk 
up  to  the  light  in  the  conscience.  For  I  do 
verily  find  and  believe,  there  is  light  appearing 
from,  and  holden  forth  at  this  time,  by  these  de- 
spised people  in  that  and  some  other  things, 
which  if  prejudice  and  passion  did  not  hinder, 
■might  be  received  with  much  advantage." 

His  testimony  is  soon  after  recorded,  "  There 
is  something  in  the  heart  and  conscience  that 
reproves  evil ;  there  is  no  need  of  proof  for  this, 
every  one's  experience  tells  him  the  truth  of  it ; 
if  you  will  hear  this  check  and  reproof  it  gives 
to  evil,  you  will  find  also  that  it  will  stir  up  to 
good,  and  encourage  you  to  goon  in  the  one  way, 
and  to  flee  from  the  other.  Now,  believe  and 
know  for  certain,  this  is  Christ :  and  this  is  the 
voice,  that  he  says,  his  sheep  hear  and  know ; 
even  this,  that  has  been  so  long  slighted  and  ne- 
glected in  the  conscience,  this  so  much  slighted 
and  baffled  voice,  is  that  way  by  which  Christ 
speaks  :    Hear  Him  thus  or  not  at  all." 

In  another  entry  he  says,  "  And  having  re- 
ceived him,  keep  him  well;  keep  near  to  him, 
yea,  in  him;  abide  in  him,  and  let  his  words 
abide  in  you.  His  words  are  not  (merely)  as 
they  are  spoken  in  the  Scriptures,  or  any  other 
outward  way  only,  to  the  ear  or  eye  of  the  body, 
but  it  is  his  words  in  you,  it  is  the  hearing  of 
them  thus,  as  they  are  spoken  in  you,  that  will 
be  profitable  for  you  and  bring  salvation.  The 
branch,  being  in  the  vine,  has  sap  flowing  con- 
stantly to  it  from  the  root : — so  will  ye  feel  that, 
if  ye  abide  in  Him ;  even  as  the  woman  who 
felt  virtue  coming  from  Jesus." 

"  '  My  soul  floweth  hard  after  thee,'  Psal.  xiii. 
8. — The  soul  can  now  be  at  no  quiet,  but  as,  and 
when,  it  finds  its  refreshments,  every  moment 


flowing  out  from  the  streams  of  this,  the  true 
Fountain  of  living  waters ;  as  the  prophet  says 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  '  I  will  water  it  every 
moment.' " 

"Some  thoughts  of  this  kind,  having  been 
very  sweet  to  me  this  .morning,  I  was  desiring 
to  know  of  the  Lord,  what  course  might  be  most 
suitable  and  conformable  to  his  blessed  will  for 
keeping  near  and  close  to  him.  My  heart  did 
most  conclude  as  follows  :  With  his  grace  and 
help,  by  which  alone  I  stand,  to  endeavor  to  keep 
close  to  Christ,  the  true  light,  as  he  enlightens 
himself  forth  in  the  conscience;  and  in  his 
strength  to  labor  to  shut  and  keep  out  every  sin- 
ful, vain,  unprofitable  thought,  so  as  to  get  and 
keep  in  holy,  wholesome,  and  good  thoughts; — 
while  I  find  the  truth  of  what  Paul  experienced, 
in  this  way,  by  managing  rightly,  the  weapons  of 
our  Christian  warfare,  to  bring  every  thought 
into  subjection  and  obedience  to  Christ." 

"  So  likewise  for  words  and  actions, — to  en- 
deavor to  have  a  warrant  for  every  one  of  them ; 
when  to  speak,  or  what  to  do; — when  to  go 
abroad,  or  keep  within  : — in  this  way  to  see  and 
know  my  Guide, — even  He  who  was  my  Guide 
of  old,  in  my  youth,  when  I  followed  him  in  a 
wilderness,  in  a  land  that  was  not  sown. — Jer.  ii. 
2.  And  shall  I  not  from  this  time  cry  unto 
him,  '  My  Father  thou  art  the  Guide  of  my 
youth,'  and  shall  I  be  as  one  '  Which  forsaketh 
the  Guide  of  her  youth,  and  forgetteth  the  cov- 
enant of  her  God.'  Thus  may  I  see  and  behold 
him  so  as  even  to  say  or  do  nothing  without 
Him." 


Extract  from  the  Second  Volume  of  Bowden's 
History  of  Friends  in  America. 

(Continued  from  page  793  ) 

One  of  the  earliest  productions  of  the  printing 
press  was  an  epistle  by  John  Burnyeat,  in  1686. 
In  New  England  the  press  was  not  in  operation 
until  eighteen  years  after  its  settlement.  In 
New  York  seventy-three  years  elapsed  before 
any  book  or  paper  was  printed,  and  in  North 
Carolina  a  still  longer  period  ;  whilst  in  Episco- 
pal Virginia  and  popish  Maryland  the  printing 
press  was  discouraged  as  dangerous  to  religion. 
"  I  must  without  vanity  say,"  observes  William 
Penn  in  writing  to  Lord  Halifax,  "  I  have  led  the 
greatest  colony  into  America  that  any  man  did 
on  private  credit ;"  and  to  Lord  Sunderland  he 
says,  "with  the  help  of  God,  and  such  noble 
friends,  I  will  show  a  province  in  seven  years 
equal  to  her  neighbors  of  forty  years'  planting." 

The  boundary  line  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  had  for  some  time  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute between  William  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore, 
and  their  conferences  on  the  subject  had  issued 
without  any  satisfactory  result.  In  the  early 
part  of  1684,  Lord  Baltimore  proceeded  to  Eng- 
land, with  a  view  to  exercise  his  personal  in- 
terest with  the  government  on  the  disputed 
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question.  The  subject  was  considered  by  Wil- 
liam Penn  to  be  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
interest  of  his  colony,  that  he  deemed  it  need- 
ful to  take  some  course  to  counteract  the  court 
influence  of  Baltimore.  About  this  time  also 
he  received  accounts  of  the  renewed  persecution 
of  nonconformists,  more  especially  those  of  ins 
own  Society.  These  things,  together  with  the 
spread  of  malicious  and  unfounded  reports  affect- 
ing his  reputation,  and  tome  matters  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  right  for  him  to  return  to  England  ;  and 
having  appointed  a  commission  for  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  government  during  his  absence, 
he  went  on  board  in  the  Sixth  Month,  1684. 

The  prospect  of  leaving  Pennsylvania  at  this 
interesting  stage  of  its  progress  was  deeply  felt 
by  William  Penn.  The  temporal  interests  of 
the  settlers  was  an  object  which  he  ardently 
sought  to  promote,  but  the  spiritual  advance- 
ment of  his  friends  was  that  for  which  above  all 
he  was  the  most  deeply  solicitous,  and,  just  be- 
fore he  sailed,  he  addressed  them  in  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  exhortation  : — 

"  To  Thomas  Lloyd,  J.  Claypole,  J.  Simcock,  C. 
Taylor,  and  J.  Harrison,  to  be  communicated 
in  Meetings  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Terri- 
tories thereunto  belonging,  among  Friends. 
"  My  love  and  my  life  is  to  you,  and  with 
you,  and  no  water  can  quench  it,  nor  distance 
wear  it  out,  or  bring  it  to  an  end.  I  have  been 
with  you,  cared  over  you,  and  served  you  with 
unfeigned  love ;  and  you  are  beloved  of  me,  and 
near  to  me  beyond  utterance.  I  bless  you  in 
the  name  and  power  of  the  Lord,  and  may  God 
bless  you  with  his  righteousness,  peace,  and 
plenty,  all  the  land  over  !  O  that  you  would 
eye  Him  in  all,  through  all,  and  above  all  the 
works  of  your  hands,  and  let  it  be  your  first  care 
how  you  may  glorify  him  in  your  undertakings  ! 
for  to  a  blessed  end  are  you  brought  hither  ;  and 
if  you  see  and  keep  in  the  sense  of  that  Provi- 
dence, your  coming,  staying,  and  improviHg, 
will  be  sanctified  :  but  if  any  forget  Him,  and 
call  not  upon  his  name  in  truth,  He  will  pour 
out  his  plagues  upon  them,  and  they  shall  know 
who  it  is  that  judgeth  the  children  of  men. 

"  O  you  arc  now  come  to  a  quiet  land  ;  pro- 
voke not  the  Lord  to  trouble  it !  And  now  that 
liberty  and  authority  arc  with  you  and  in  your 
hands,  let  the  government  be  upon  his  shoul- 
dera  m  all  your  spirits,  that  you  may  rule  for 
Him,  under  whom  the  princes  of  this  world  will 
one  day  esteem  it  their  honor  to  govern  and 
serve  in  their  places.  I  cannot  but  say,  when 
these  things  come  mightily  upon  my  mind,  as 
the  .-ties  said  of  old,  '  What  manner  of  per- 
sons might  we  to  be  in  all  godly  conversation?' 
Truly  the  iiuiuc  and  honor  of  the  Lord  are  deeply 
concerned  in  the  discharge  of  yourselves  in  your 
present  station,  many  eyes  being  upon  you;  and 
remember  that,  as  we  have  been  belied  about 


disowning  the  true  religion,  so,  of  all  govern- 
ment, to  behold  us  exemplary  and  Christian  in 
the  use  of  it  will  not  only  stop  our  enemies,  but 
minister  conviction  to  many,  on  that  account 
prejudiced.  0  that  you  may  see  and  know  that 
service,  and  dp  it  for  trie  Lord  in  this  your  day  ! 

"And  thou,  Philadelphia,  the  virgin  settle- 
ment of  this  province,  named  before  thou  wast 
born,  what  love,  what  care,  what  service,  and 
what  travail  has  there  been  to  bring  thee  forth 
and  preserve  thee  from  such  as  would  abuse  and 
defile  thee  ! 

"  0  that  thou  mayest  be  kept  from  the  evil 
that  would  overwhelm  thee ;  that,  faithful  to 
the  God  of  thy  mercies,  in  the  life  of  righteous- 
ness thou  mayest  be  preserved  to  the  end  !  My 
soul  prays  to  God  for  thee,  that  thou  mayest 
stand  in  the  day  of  trial,  that  thy  children  may 
be  blessed  of  the  Lord,  and  thy  people  saved  by 
his  power.  My  love  to  thee  has  been  great,  and 
the  remembrance  of  thee  affects  my  heart  and 
mine  eye. — The  God  of  eternal  strength  keep 
and  preserve  thee  to  his  glory  and  peace! 

"  So,  dear  Friends,  my  love  again  salutes  you 
all,  wishing  that  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  with 
all  temporal  blessings,  may  abound  richly  among 
you  ! — So  says,  so  prays,  your  friend  and  lover 
in  the  truth."  Wm.  Penn. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  INEXPEDIENT. 
(Continued  from  page  760.) 

A  legislator,  who  knows  the  operations  and* 
tendencies  of  human  nature,  will  study  to  give 
as  little  publicity  to  any,  but  especially  the  worst 
class  of  crimes,  as  possible.  He  will  be  aware, 
that  the '  mere  knowledge  of  their  perpetration 
will  tend  to  increase  them  ;  and  the  fact  results, 
mainly,  from  that  law  of  sympathetic  or  conta- 
gious participation  of  which  we  have  spoken — 
the  effect  being,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the 
frequency  of  occurrence,  and  the  virtuous  or  vici- 
ous bias  of  the  character.  All  history,  and  in- 
dividual consciousness  establish  this  opinion. 

The  more  familiar  a  nation  is  with  cruel  usages, 
crimes,  and  punishments,  the  less  antagonistic 
feeling  do  they  excite ;  and,  on  the  criminally 
disposed,  the  virtuous  antagonism  will  not  only 
be  weakened,  but  conquered,  so  far  as  to  induce 
the  ascendency  of  violence.  The  cruel  punish- 
ments of  breaking  upon  the  wheel,  burning  alive, 
or  pouring  molten  lead  down  the  throat  excite 
in  us  feelings  of  the  most  vehement  and  painful 
abhorrence ;  but  let  us  return  to  these  awful 
cruelties,  and  our  susceptibilities  will  indurate 
till  we  view  them  with  no  more  emotion  than 
we  may  now  regard  the  act  of  momentary  strangu- 
lation. 

The  witnesses  of  executions  are  those  who  are 
least  of  all  accustomed  to  reflection — feeling  de- 
termines their  conduct.  It  is  a  scene  most  con- 
genial to  the  taste  and  sentiments  of  the  most 
brutal  and  debased.    The  audience  which  it  gene- 
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rally  attracts  proves  this  to  be  a  fact.  The  very 
persons  upon  whom  punishment  ought  to  excite 
a  salutary  influence,  the  most  dissolute  and 
abandoned  of  mankind,  are  just  those  upon  whom 
the  scene  of  the  gallows  operates  with  most  bane- 
ful effect.  Instead  of  repressing,  it  nurses  the 
murderous  passion  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
have,  by  a  gradation  in  crime,  become  ready  to 
indulge  it.  The  ferocious  and  malignant  spirit 
already  exists,  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe,  that  it  has  only  required  the  witnessing 
of  a  public  execution  to  provoke  it  to  the  awful 
outrage  of  actual  murder.  A  strong  testimony 
is  found  in  the  fact,  that  many  virtuous  and 
Christian  people,  who  uphold  the  gallows  in  argu- 
ment, are  the  very  last  who  would  be  found  be- 
holding its  revolting  tragedies. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  effects  of  mur- 
ders and  executions  are  confined  to  the  localities 
where  they  occur ;  the  sight  may  be  witnessed 
only  here  and  there,  but  the  contagion  spreads 
to  wherever  the  intelligence  of  the  fact  may  ex- 
tend. The  process  of  infection  and  excitement 
may  not  be  traceable  throughout  all  its  workings, 
but  no  man  can  say  how  far  this  or  that  act  of 
murderous  outrage,  whether  in  the  form  of  self- 
destruction  or  homicide,  is  attributable  to  the 
prevalence  of  similar  tragedies  elsewhere,  the 
intelligence  of  which,  having  reached  the  ear, 
may  have  acted  upon  a  morbid  and  vicious  pre- 
disposition, and  terminated  in  some  fatal  result. 
The  number  actually  brought  to  the  scaffold,  or 
committing  the  act  of  murder,  is  no  gauge  of  the 
demoralization  caused  by  the  dangerous  excite- 
ment attending  the  anticipation  and  incidents  of 
an  execution. 

When  all  the  fact3  are  considered,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  system  of  the  gallows  is 
one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  the  very  crime 
it  is  erected  to  suppress,  and  it  is  according  to 
the  very  principles  of  our  nature  that  it  should 
be  so. 

It  appears  to  be  of  no  practical  consequence, 
whether  we  confine  our  view  to  judicial  execu- 
tions, or  extend  it  to  lawless  assassination, — the 
effects  of  familiarity  with  death  are  uniformly 
the  same.  Indeed,  we  are  persuaded  that,  the 
wider  the  survey,  the  more  certain  and  ample  the 
data  upon  which  the  abolitionist  may  rest  his 
case. 

We  might  refer  to  Ireland,  to  France,  and 
even  to  America,  in  proof  of  the  fact,  that 
wherever  human  life  is  most  frequently  violated, 
it  is  most  lightly  esteemed. 

There  is  no  other  part  of  this  kingdom  in 
which  so  much  blood  has  been  shed,  in  expia- 
tion of  political  and  social  outrage,  as  in  Ireland; 
the  consequences  on  the  prevalent  estimate  of 
life  are  known  to  every  one.  In  the  revolutions 
of  France,  the  reckless  effusion  of  blood  appears, 
for  the  time,  to  have  induced  a  contempt  of  death. 
The  permanent  effects  of  these  fearful  events 
upon  the  sentiments  of  the  mass  of  the  French 


people  cannot  yet  be  calculated.  It  will  probably 
require  many  years,  supposing  a  favorable  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  to  recover  a  due  im- 
pression of  the  awful  sacredness  of  human  life  in 
that  country. 

The  inhumanizing  effects  of  war  upon  the  sol- 
dier himself,  and  upon  his  abettors,  as  well  as 
the  reactionary  outrage  of  those  who  have  en- 
dured its  terrible  scourge,  prove  but  too  clearly 
that  the  carnage  of  one  generation  is  only  the 
certain  presage  of  a  revenge  that  will  hold  life 
itself  in  pledge  to  its  mortal  designs.  The  his- 
tory of  war  is  the  strongest  testimony  of  the  aboli- 
tionist. 

With  such  facts  before  our  eyes,  we  are  the 
more  comfirmed  in  our  conviction  of  the  utter 
impolicy  of  capital  infliction  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  for  any  salutary  purpose  whatever. 

The  effects  of  executions,  like  those  of  drama- 
tic representation,  will  be  according  to  the  con- 
stitution or  predominant  character  of  the 
spectator;  and  this,  we  think,  affords  a  very 
strong  argument,  on  the  ground  of  expediency, 
for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishments,  since 
the  worst  of  all  classes  are  their  usual  beholders. 
The  opposite  effects  produced  upon  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Dickens,  and  those  whom  he  describes,  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  index  of  the  general  effect 
upon  those  two  classes  of  the  community — de- 
basing the  one,  disgusting  the  other. 

Whatever  be  the  causes  from  which  the  in- 
efficacy  of  capital  punishment  arises,  there  can 
scarcely,  on  an  impartial  view  of  the  facts,  re- 
main a  doubt,  that,  in  the  [present  stage  of  the 
world's  progress,  it  is  worse  than  futile;  to  plead 
its  necessity,  therefore,  is  absurd.  All  the  worst 
passions  of  the  most  impulsive  portion  of  man- 
kind are  excited  to  a  dangerous  activity  by  it, 
while  the  reflecting  and  virtuous  are  filled  with 
abhorrence  and  disgust.  The  facts  stated  in  a 
former  part  of  this  discussion  amply  bear  out  the 
assertion,  that  capital  punishment,  as  a  preven- 
tive, is  an  utter  failure.  The  statistical  evidence 
we  have  adduced  is  not  a  hundredth  part  of  what 
is  available  on  behalf  of  our  argument ;  but  every 
one  may  have  access  to  the  sources  from  whence 
it  is  derived. 

The  causes  of  this  failure  we  hold  to  be — 1st. 
The  uncertain  operation  of  the  law,  arising  from 
the  hope  of  concealment — the  reluctance  of  wit- 
nesses— the  chance  of  escape,  even  if  detected — 
the  state  of  public  sentiment,  and  the  perjury  of 
jurors,  from  their  indisposition  to  convict,  when 
death  is  the  penalty.  2nd.  The  second  cause  of 
failure  is,  the  tendency  of  the  punishment  when 
executed.  Its  effects  upon  the  criminal  himself, 
before  and  after  conviction,  and  upon  society  at 
large. 

Unfortunately  for  the  capital  law  of  murder,  it 
is  at  once  open  to  the  charge  of  promoting  the 
crime,  by  the  uncertainty  of  its  infliction,  and 
also,  that  when  most  certain  most  in  vain — for 
the  fact  is,  both  causes  do  operate,  and  which- 
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ever  may,  the  tendency  of  capital  punishment  is 
to  foster  them.  The  example  of  frequent  escape 
tempts  to  the  commission,  and  thus  degenerates 
into  an  impunity  j  the  example  of  uniform  pun- 
ishment provokes  by  sympathy  and  induration 
those  feelings  which  occasion  the  crime.  The 
penalty  is  extreme — the  jury  falters  ;  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  is  uncertain — the  crime  is  adven- 
tured : — or,  the  sanguinary  spectacle  is  unsparing- 
ly exhibited — the  infectious  brutality  of  the  scene 
stuns  and  extinguishes  the  sensibility  of  dread, 
or  inspires  and  excites  its  own  spirit  of  reckless 
violence,  increasing  the  very  crime  in  a  constant- 
ly augmenting  ratio.  Whether  the  man  contem- 
plating the  deed  of  murder  cherishes  the  hope  of 
escape,  or  desperately  braves  the  terrors  of  death, 
is  indifferent  to  our  argument, — the  law  is  in- 
effectual. 

We  object  to  the  punishment  of  death,  then, 
as  inexpedient,  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  im- 
pair the  deterring  power  of  the  law ;  and  thus, 
not  only  fails  to  compass  the  primary  object  of 
punishment,  but  positively  and  directly  contra- 
venes it. 

(To  be  continued .) 
-  i  -  — — — — ■  1 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  19,  1854. 

The  abridgment  of  Judge  Smith's  decision  in 
the  case  of  Sherman  M.  Booth's  application  for  a 
discharge  from  custody,  is  further  continued  in 
our  present  number.  Since  that  opinion  was  pro- 
nounced by  Judge  Smith,  an  appeal  has  been  ta- 
ken from  his  decision  to  the  full  bench,  and  on 
the  19th  ult.,  at  Madison,  Chief  Justice  £.  V. 
Whiton,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  (Jus- 
tice Crawford  only  dissenting,)  sustaining  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Smith  and  reaffirming  the  order 
for  discharging  the  petitioner. 

The  court  pronounces  the  law  of  1850  uncon- 
stitutional on  two  separate  grounds.  The  law  at- 
tempts to  vest  judicial  powers  in  officers  created 
by  Congress,  and  unknown  to  the  Constitution  ; 
and  it  withholds,  from  the  person  claimed,  the 
right  of  a  trial  by  jury,  before  he  can  be  delivered 
up  to  the  claimant.  Upon  this  second  point  the 
court  cites  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  that  no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law  :  and  also  the 
language  of  judicial  decisions  that  due  process  of 
law  means  by  indictment  or  presentment  of  good 
and  lawful  men. 

In  closing  the  argument,  the  court  holds  the  fol- 
lowing language. 

"  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  claimant  can  go 
before  any  Court  of  record,  or  any  Judge  thereof, 
in  v;i<-ation,  and  make  satisfactory  proof  to  such 
Court  or  Judge  in  vacation,  of  the  escape,  and 
that  the  person  escaping  owes  service  or  labor  to 
such  parly. 
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"  It  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  cause 
a  record  to  be  made  of  the  matters  so  proved,  and 
also  a  description  of  the  person  escaping,  and 
such  record  being  exhibited  to  any  Judge,  Com- 
missioner, or  other  officer  authorized  by  law  to 
cause  persons  escaping  from  service  or  labor  to 
be  delivered  up,  shall  be  held  and  taken  to  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  of  escape,  and 
that  the  service  or  labor  of  the  person  escaping 
is  due  to  the  party  in  such  record  mentioned. 
This  testimony  is  taken  and  this  record  is  made 
in  the  absence  of  the  person  to  be  affected  by  the 
proceeding ;  he  has  no  opportunity  to  cross-ex- 
amine the  witnesses  who  depose  to  the  facts 
which  are  thus  conclusively  proved  ;  but  without 
his  knowledge,  evidence  is  manufactured,  which, 
by  virtue  of  this  act,  proves  beyond  question  that 
he  is  a  slave,  and  that  he  has  escaped  from  servi- 
tude. 

"  We  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  this  pro- 
ceeding, by  virtue  of  which  a  freeman  becomes  a 
slave,  can  be  justly  called  '  due  process  of  law,' 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  language  is  used  in 
the  Constitution.  We  are  aware  that  it  has  been 
said  that  the  proceedings  before  the  Commission- 
er do  not  determine  the  question  of  freedom  or 
slavery,  that  the  fugitive  is  only  sent  back  to  the 
Stjite  from  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  escaped  ; 
and  when  he  reaches  there,  he  is  a  freeman  or  a 
slave,  as  his  status  shall  be  determined  by  the  lo- 
cal law.  It  is  further  said  that  these  proceedings 
are  analogous  to  those  by  which  the  fugitive  from 
justice  is  delivered  up,  to  be  taken  to  the  State 
from  which  he  has  escaped ;  that  a  person  may 
be  arrested  by  virtue  merely  of  indictment, 
founded  on  an  affidavit,  made  before  a  magis- 
trate, charging  him  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
crime,  committed  in  some  other  State  ;  and  that, 
upon  a  production  of  a  copy  of  the  indictment  or 
affidavit  certified  as  authentic  by  the  Governor  or 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State  or  Territory  from 
which  he  fled,  he  shall  be  delivered  up,  to  be  tak- 
en back. 

"  It  is  said,  that  as  this  proceeding  does  not  de- 
prive the  person  of  his  liberty  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  term  is  used  in  the  Constitution,  but 
merely  delivers  him  up,  to  be  taken  to  the  State 
where,  according  to  the  indictment  or  affidavit, 
the  offence  was  committed,  to  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  the  local  law,  so  neither  do  these  pro- 
ceedings accomplish  more  than  the  mere  transfer 
of  the  alleged  fugitive  to  the  State  where,  as  is 
claimed,  he  owes  service  or  labor,  by  force  of  the 
local  law.  We  think  this  is  a  mistaken  view  of 
the  question.  The  fugitive  from  justice  is  deliv- 
ered to  an  agent  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  where  the  offence  is  alleged  to  have  been 
committed,  without  any  adjudication  upon  the 
question  of  his  guilt  or  innocence ;  in  other 
words,  he  is  delivered  to  the  officer  of  the  law, 
and  is  in  the  custody  of  the  law,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  taken  to  the  State  where  alone  he  can  be 
tried  for  the  alleged  offence.  But  the  case  is  very 
different  with  the  alleged  fugitive  from  labor. 
There  is  an  adjudication  before  the  Commissioner 
that  he  owes  service  or  labor,  and  that  he  has  es- 
caped. By  force  of  the  act  of  Congress  under 
consideration,  the  record  made  in  the  State  from 
which  he  is  said  to  have  escaped,  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  his  status  is  that  of  a  slave. 

"The  Commissioner  is  obliged,  if  his  identity 
is  proved,  so  to  adjudge,  and  the  certificate  which 
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is  given  to  the  claimant  is  given  because  the  Com- 
missioner has  so  adjudged.  Moreover,  the  Com- 
missioner can  only  give  the  certificate  to  the 
claimant,  who  must  be  the  person  to  whom  the 
labor  or  service  is  due.  his  agent  or  attorney,  and 
it  is  given  to  him  for  that  reason.  It  is  not  mate- 
rial to  inquire  what  the  condition  of  the  person 
will  be  when  he  has  been  taken  to  the  State  where 
the  labor  or  service  is  said  to  be  due.  He  may 
regain  his  freedom;  but  if  he  does,  it  will  be  by 
force  of  the  law  of  the  State,  and  not  by  virtue  of 
the  act  of  Congress  under  consideration  ;~  for  un- 
der that  he  has  been  adjudged  a  slave,  and  by 
force  of  it  he  has  been  taken  as  a  slave,  by  the 
person  adjudged  to  be  his  owner,  his  agent  or  at- 
torney, from  the  State  where  he  was  arrested  to 
the  State  from  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  es- 
caped, 

"  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  conclude  that  the 
alleged  fugitive  from  labor  is  taken  back  to  the 
State  from  which  he  is  said  to  have  escaped,  not 
as  a  person  merely  charged  with  being  a  slave, 
but  as  a  person  who  has  been  proved  and  ad- 
judged to  be  a  slave,  and,  as  we  believe,  without 
due  process  of  law — without  having  his  rights 
passed  upon  and  determined  by  a  jury  of  his 
peers.  We.  think  it  essential  that  his  right  should 
be  maintained  by  all  courts  and  all  tribunals,  and 
for  the  reasons  above  given  we  must  affirm  the 
order  made  in  this  case,  discharging  the  relator." 

This  reasoning  appears  unanswerable. 


the  voice  of  warning  disregarded.  She  was  still 
more  employed  in  searching  the  scriptures,  and  in 
frequent,  fervent  supplication. 

Seeing  her  parents  in  deep  affliction,  she  urged 
them  not  to  mourn  her  early  departure,  for  although 
life  was  sweet,  yet  the  enjoyments  of  heaven  were 
much  more  abundant. 

Long  will  her  younger  sisters  remember  her 
words  .  of  tender  affection,  and  earnest  advice, 
breathed  out  by  her  departing  spirit ;  and  the  last 
farewell  with  her  school  mates  and  teacher,  will 
be  treasured  up  in  their  hearts  with  the  mingled 
feelings  of  affection  and  regret. 

 ,  On  the  1 9th  of  last  month,  at  the  residence 

of  her  husband  Jesse  Jessop,  in  Perquimans  co., 
N.  Carolina,  after  a  protracted  illness,  during  which 
she  was  favored  with  great  Christian  patience  and 
composure  of  mind,  Mary  Jessop,  a  member  and 
elder  of  Piney  Woods  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the 
62d  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  In  Henry  County,  Indiana,  on  the  21st  of 

7th  mo.  last,  Asenath,  wife  of  Caleb  Johnson, 
after  an  illness  of  about  six  months,  in  the  32d 
year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Spiceland  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends.  She  bore  her  long  affliction 
with  much  patience,  leaving  to  her  numerous 
friends  and  relatives  the  consoling  hope  that  her 
end  was  peace. 


Decease  of  Rachel  Priestman. — By  late  let- 
ters from  England  information  has  been  received 
of  the  decease  of  our  dear  friend  Rachel  Priest- 
man,  who  paid  a  religious  visit  to  some  parts  of 
this  country  about  ten  years  since.  She  attended 
the  last  Yearly  Meeting  in  Dublin  in  company 
with  her  husband,  Jonathan  Priestman,  and  subse- 
quently, duringher  visit  in  Ireland,  was  seized  with 
sickness,  and  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks  at 
the  house  of  Richard  Allen,  near  Waterford,  died 
on  the  16th  ult.  The  funeral  took  place  on  the 
26th  ult.,  from  her  late  residence  near  Newcastle, 
England.  A  friend  of  the  latter  city  writes: — 
"To  her  sorrowing  friends  and  society  at  large, 
who  shall  fill  the  vacant  place  1  who  can  fill  it 
like  the  dear  departed  ?  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  glorious  is  the  change  to  her  !  the  goal 
reached,  the  conflict  over,  the  victory  gained,  the 
mansions  of  the  Father's  house,  hers  forever  ! 
There  is  something  touchingly  affecting,  too,  in 
the  Christian  believer  going  home  from  the  very 
field  of  labor — in  hearing  there  the  glorious  wel- 
come— come,  ye  blessed  of  my  father !" 


Died. — On  the  22d  ult.,  Sarah  Ellen,  eldest 
daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Mary  Hadley,  in  the  14th 
year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Lytlescreek  Monthly 
Meeting. 

An  early  seated  consumption  had  gradually 
wasted  away  her  vital  syrstem  ;  but  her  mental  en- 
ergies increased,  and  her  faculties  brightened  into 
an  unusual  clearness  of  mental  vision. 

For  several  months  she  seemed  favored  with  a 
premonition  of  her  hastening  dissolution,  nor  was 


Mary  Hodgson,  Jr.,  No.  94  N.  Tenth  street,  is 
willing  to  accommodate  with  board  the  daughters 
of  such  Friends  as  wish  their  children  educated  in 
her  school,  where  they  will  have  the  comforts  of 
a  home,  and  receive  instruction  in  the  usual  Eng- 
lish branches,  French,  Latin  and  Drawing.  The 
session  commences  the  4th  of  9th  month.  A  limited 
number  only  being  accommodated,  early  applica- 
tion foradmission  is  necessary.  For  terms  apply  at 
her  residence,  or  to  VV.  Hodgson,  Jr.,  Tenth  and. 
Arch  streets. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Term  will  commence  on  the  second 
Fourth-day  of  the  Tenth  month  next.  Application 
may  be  made  to  Jonathan  Richards,  Superinten- 
dent, at  the  school,  in  person  or  by  letter  addressed 
to  West  Haverford,  Delaware  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  whom  all  the  information  required  will 
be  given.  When  more  convenient  to  do  so,  parties 
applying  may  register  the  names  of  applicants 
with  the  undersigned. 

Chari.es  Yarnall, 
Secretary  Board  of  Managers, 
No.  39  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


A  FRIGHTFUL  PICTURE. 

In  a  recent  temperance  meeting  in  New  York, 
a  member  of  the  Common  Council  stated  that 
there  were  in  that  city  7,103  places  where  rum 
is  sold,  4,222  of  which  are  unlicensed;  5,893 
are  kept  open  on  the  Sabbath,  and  5,597  are 
kept  by  foreigners.  During  1853  there  were 
28,000  arrests  for  crime  and  vagrancy.  Taking 
the  average  receipts  of  the  rum-shops  in  the  city 
at  ten  dollars  per  day,  they  exceed  $25,000,000 
a  year,  which  divided  among  the  28,000  arrested 
would  give  each  $900.  It  would  give  $40  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  city.  It 
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would  add  four  per  cent,  annually  to  the  real 
and  personal  estate  of  New  York,  and  double  it 
in  twenty  five  years.  It  is  nine  millions  more 
than  the  sum  devoted  to  education  in  the  State. 
It  would  be  equal  to  12  £  per  cent,  on  the  entire 
export  trade  of  the  United  States. — N.  Y.  Paper. 


Memoirs  of  Joseph  John  Gurney ;  with  selec- 
tions from  his  Journal  and  Correspondence. 
Edited  by  Joseph  Bevan  Braixhwaite. 
Two  vols.  Norwich  :  Fletcher  and  Alexander. 
London  :  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash. 

With  the  outline  of  the  life  of  Joseph  John 
Gurney,  not  a  few  of  our  readers  will  probably  be 
already  acquainted.  His  was  a  character  of  singu- 
lar beauty  and  completeness  ;  in  which  purity,  spi- 
rituality, wisdom,  and  benevolence,  formed  a 
whole  of  excellence,  that  made  him  an  example 
of  piety  and  good  works.  His  home-life,  as  de- 
picted by  those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  ac- 
cess to  the  domestic  circle  at  Earlham,  his  copi- 
ous journals  of  inward  experience  and  daily  la- 
bor, his  large  correspondence  with  friends  and 
relatives,  and  his  public  life  in  the  eye/ of  the 
world,  all  present  him  as  the  earnest  Christian, 
faithfully  fulfilling  his  calling. 

Joseph  John  Gurney  did  not  commence  his 
life  so  long  ago,  but  that  much  of  it  has  been 
spent  within  the  memory  of  most  men  of  mid- 
dle age ;  so  that  the  place  he  filled  in  public,  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  philanthropy  of  his 
generation,  is  pretty  accurately  estimated  by  gen- 
eral observers.  Additionally,  much  has  become 
known  of  him  personally,  and  of  his  career  in 
the  prime  of  his  days,  through  the  memoirs  of 
his  sister,  Elizabeth 'Fry,  and  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton.  We  do  not 
feel  it  to  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  sketch  his 
life-story — as  we  do  in  the  case  of  a  literary  or 
professional  life,  which,  till  after  death,  tells  no 
story  save  in  the  works  of  the  party — or  in  the 
case  of  the  statesman  or  age-worker,  who  has  so 
stamped  himself  on  existing  institutions  or  move- 
ments, that  his  biography  is  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  his  time.  We  will  rather,  by  a  few 
brief  extracts,  seek  to  induce  our  readers  to  re- 
sort to  these  volumes  for  themselves  ;  possessing, 
as  they  do,  more  fitness  to  the  presentation  of  a 
study  of  the  spiritual  life,  to  a  reverent  Chris- 
tian mind,  than  to  the  furnishing  materials  to  a 
literary  critic. 

Joseph  John  Gurney  was  born  in  1788,  and 
was  the  tenth  child  in  the  Earlham  family  of 
that  period.  Thus  does  he  recall  his  own  iin- 
piwsi.niv  nf       i  nrly  life  :  — 

M  I  do  not  look  back  upon  my  childhood  with 
much  comfort  or  satisfaction.  I  was  a  very  fear- 
ful, nervous  child,  not,  I  believe,  fractious  in 
temper,  or  by  any  means  destitute  of  a  relish  for 
enjoyment,  bnl  acutely  alive  to  suffering  of  mind. 
Often  iii  the  eight  I  was  overtaken  by  an  indes- 
cribable nervous  agitation,  as  if  the  very  walls 


were  falling  down  upon  my  bed  to  crush  me  ; 
and  many  a  time  did  I  spring  from  my  bed,  and 
seek  refuge  with  some  kind  friend  or  sister,  par- 
ticularly my  sister  Elizabeth,  who  well  under- 
stood me,  and  never  failed,  as  occasion  required, 
to  pity  and  protect  me.  I  was  by  no  means  in- 
sensible, in  very  early  life,  to  religious  conside- 
rations ;  being  no  stranger,  from  the  first  open- 
ing of  my  domestic  faculties,  to  those  precious 
visitations  of  Divine  love,  which  often  draw  the 
young  mind  to  its  Creator,  and  melt  it  into  ten- 
derness. If  religion  has  indeed  grown  in  me, 
(as  I  humbly  believe  it  has,  though  amidst  innu- 
merable backslidings),  it  has  pretty  much  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  my  natural  faculties; 
for  I  cannot  now  recall  any  decided  turning- 
point  in  this  matter,  except  that  which  after- 
wards brought  me  to  plain  '  Quakerism.'  Cases 
of  this  description  are,  in  my  opinion,  in  no  de- 
gree at  variance  with  the  cardinal  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  necessity  of  conversion  and  of  the 
new  birth  unto  righteousness.  The  work  which 
effects  the  vital  change  from  a  state  of  nature  to 
a  state  of  grace,  is  doubtless  often  begun  in  very 
early  childhood — nay,  it  may  open  on  the  soul, 
with  the  very  earliest  opening  of  its  rational 
faculties ;  and  that  its  progress  may  be  some- 
times so  gradual,  as  to  preclude  our  perceiving 
any  very  distinct  steps  in  it,  we  may  learn  from 
our  blessed  Lord's  parable,  '  So  is  the  kingdom  i 
of  God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the 
ground,  and  should  sleep,  and  rise  night  and  I 
day,  and  the  seed  should  spring  and  grow  up,  he 
knoweth  not  how,'  &c.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
some  seed  was  sown  in  my  heart  when  I  was  lit- 
tle more  than  an  infant,  through  the  agency  of  my 
watchful  mother  and  afterwards  that  seed  was  i 
sedulously  watched  and  cultivated  by  my  dearest 
sister  Catherine.  Yet  I  believe  that  much  of: 
the  feeling  into  which  my  young  mind  was  at 
times  brought,  on  the  subject  of  religion,  was 
the  simple  result  of  those  gracious  visitations, 
which  are  independent  of  all  human  agency,  and 
like  the  wind  which  '  bloweth  where  it  listeth.' 
My  pursuits  as  a  child  were  far  from  being  of 
the  hardy  order;  I  was  fond  of  reading,  often 
made  verses,  and  loved  to  keep  company  with 
my  sisters,  rather  than  unite  with  my  elder  bro- 
ther Samuel  or  manly  James,  and  in  following 
the  farming-men  in  their  various  pursuits,  ri- 
ding on  the  team  to  the  hay-field,"  &c. 

The  above  remarks  on  the  silent  and  unob- 
served awakening  of  the  spirit  in  childhood  (of 
which  numerous  cases  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  pastor,  but  have  been  very  imper- 
fectly understood  and  mischievously  treated  by 
conventional  religious  people),  are  marked  by 
clearness  and  judiciousness;  and  these  were  ever 
the  characteristics  of  the  religious  views  of  this 
excellent  man.  In  all  his  zeal  for  the  distin- 
guishing doctrines  of  the  early  Friends,  and  with 
all  the  profundity  of  conviction  possible  to  him, 
as  to  their  scriptural  character  and  wholly  su- 
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preme  importance,  there  was  ever  preserved  a 
calmness  and  discretion  which  held  steadily  the 
balance  of  truth,  and  saved  him  from  both  ex- 
tremes of  mystic  exaggeration  and  doctrinal  ri- 
gidity. 

From  his  twelfth  to  his  fifteenth  year,  Joseph 
John  Gurney  was  at  school  in  Norwich;  and 
was  well  taught  in  the  classics  and  kindred  lite- 
rature by  his  master,  who  had  been  one  of  Dr. 
Parr's  scholars.  In  1803  he  was  sent  to  Oxford, 
privately  to  pursue  his  studies,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  John  Rogers,  a  worthy,  eccentric,  and 
learred  man.  Being  a  diligent  student,  and 
possessing  great  facility  in  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge,  as  well  as  ardent  love  for  it,  the 
young  Gurney  here  obtained  that  fair  learning 
which  appears  in  several  of  his  works,  and  which 
certainly  distinguished  him  from  all  other  Qua- 
ker writers,  as  competent  to  a  somewhat  scholarly 
and  profound  treatment  of  biblical  subjects, 
with  a  view  to  the  discrimination  and  establish- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Friends.  In  1806, 
he  entered  the  bank  at  Norwich  •  and  hence- 
forth was  a  man  of  business,  and  bent  (as  he 
said  at  starting)  on  "  cutting  some  figure  in  busi- 
ness," too.  Yet  he  was  not  indifferent  to  study. 
The  languages  of  the  original  Scriptures,  and 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  especially  engaged 
his  attention  ;  and  an  extensive  course  of  Greek 
history,  in  the  classic  writers  themselves,  was 
kept  up  with  great  pleasure.  At  this  time  he 
became  acquainted  with  many  eminent  and 
learned  persons;  among  whom, Tie  writes,  were  : 

"  The  late  Dr.  Sayer  the  poet  (?)  ;  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton,  afterwards  the  first  Bishop  of  Calcutta  ; 
Walpole,  the  author  of  a  1  Tour  in  Greece ;' 
William  Taylor,  abounding  in  learning,  but  very 
unsound  in  sentiment;  Pitchford,  a  pious  and 
well-informed  Roman  Catholic,  and  several  oth- 
ers. After  I  became  a  decided  Friend,  I  lost 
my  interest  in  this  kind  of  society,  and  it  soon 
ceased  of  itself.  Dr.  Sayer,  the  brightest  and 
the  wittiest  of  the  circle,  died ;  Middleton  and 
Walpole  left  Norwich ;  Taylor's  infidelity  be- 
came intolerable  to  me  ;  and  Pitchford  settled  in 
the  neighborhood  of  London." 

The  event  referred  to  in  these  lines,  the  "be- 
coming a,  decided  Friend,"  took  place  in  1812, 
when  he  was  twenty-four.  Till  shortly  before 
that  time  he  had  not  been,  he  says,  "  a  believer 
in  the  peculiar  pretensions  of  Friends,"  though 
belonging  to  them,  and  of  religious  character. 
An  inward  struggle  of  two  years  preceded  his 
more  "  decided  ;'  adherence  to  the  Society  ;  and 
it  evidently  was  a  matter  of  solemn  conviction 
with  him  when  he  avowed  that  decision.  His 
Autobiography  contains  a  curious  incident,  as  to 
this  avowal. 

'*  Soon  after  my  return  home,  I  was  engaged 
to  a  dinner  party  at  the  house  of  one  of  our  first 
county  gentlemen.  Three  weeks  before  the 
time  was  I  engaged,  and  three  weeks  was  my 
young  mind  in  agitation,  from  the  apprehension, 


of  which  I  could  not  dispossess  myself,  that  I 
must  enter  his  drawing  room  with  my  hat  on. 
From  this  sacrifice,  strange  and  unaccountable 
as  it  may  appear,  I  could  not  escape.  In  a 
Friend's  attire,  and  with  my  hat  on,  I  entered 
the  drawing-room  at  the  dreaded  moment,  shook 
hands  with  the  mistress  of  the  house,  went  back 
into  the  hall,  deposited  my  hat,  spent  a  rather 
comfortable  evening,  and  returned  home  in  some 
degree  of  peace.  I  had  afterwards  the  same 
thing  to  do  at  the  Bishop's ;  the  result  was,  that 
I  found  myself  the  decided  Quaker,  was  per- 
fectly understood  to  have  assumed  that  charac- 
ter, and  to  dinner  parties,  except  in  the  family 
circle,  was  asked  no  more."* 

It  was  when  twenty-nine  years  old,  and  in 
public  meeting  at  Lynn,  that  Joseph  John  Gur- 
ney first  felt  impelled  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
Friends,  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  had 
passed  through  times  of  thought,  struggle,  suf- 
fering, and  spiritual  refreshment  ere  this ;  and 
was,  we  think,  if  ever  any  was,  qualified  to  be 
the  helper  of  the  faith  and  love  of  his  fellow 
believers.  Throughout  his  long  ministry,  he 
preached  the  gospel  as  one  who  felt  the  necessity 
on  him,  and  it  was,  to  multitudes  besides  his 
own  people  (as  we  can  testify),  "  with  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  with  power."  These 
volumes  are  principally  occupied  with  the  re- 
cords of  his  ministerial  labors  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  in  America,  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Of  these  we  can  here  give  no  adequate 
notion,  especially  as  the  narrative  of  where  and 
when  he  labored,  is  only  the  frame  in  which  is 
set  the  picture  of  his  own  inner  life — a  life  of 
great  holiness,  which  cannot  be  examined  in  its 
springs  and  streams  (as  the  journals  permit  us 
to  see  it)  without  great  profit  to  the  Christian 
reader. 

Large  parts  of  the  memoir  contain  records  of 
his  Tours  in  America  and  in  Europe,  his  visit  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  his  intercourse  with  emi- 
nent men  at  home  and  abroad.  His  reminisr 
censes  of  Chalmers  have  already  appeared  in  a 
separate  shape.  Some  interesting  notes  of  an 
afternoon  with  Professor  Moses  Stuart,  of  An- 
dover,  would  be  worth  transcribing  here,  if  we 
could  give  them  room.  But  our  final  extract 
shall  be,  first,  of  a  passage  from  the  journal  of 
the  last  year  of  the  writer's  life,  which  seems 

*  The  Reviewer  here  introduces  a  few  observations, 
which  are  omitted,  clearly  proving  that  he  does  not 
comprehend  the  principle  on  which  this  peculiarity  is 
founded.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  much  many 
sensible  and  well-informed  people  make  of  a  cere- 
mony— for  they  will  hardly  pronounce  it  any  thing 
more  than  a  ceremony — and  yet  regard  the  non- obser- 
vance of  that  ceremony  as  evidence  of  a  weak  or  be- 
wildered mind.  Probably  the  idolatrous  Chaldeans 
considered  the  refusal  to  bow  down  before  the  image 
of  gold,  in  compliance  with  the  royal  mandate,  as  the 
result  of  a  Jewish  superstition.  The  Reviewer  would 
doubtless  smile  ut  the  suggestion  that  there  may  pro- 
bably be  more  analogy  between  the  cases  than  he  has 
thought  of — Ed. 
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to  express  a  presentiment  of  death,  and  then,  of 
his  biographer's  account  of  the  prelude  to  his 
"last  end." 

"  '  1846,  5  rno.  8.  I  am  remarkably  divested 
now  of  concerns  or  objects  of  any  kind  ;  and 
should  it  be  the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father  to 
take  me  hence  to  a  now  unseen  state  of  being, 
I  humbly  trust  that  I  may  be  favored  with  some 
peaceful  assurance  that  all  is  well :  if  so,  it  is 
surely  all  of  mercy;  I  have  nothing  to  hold  by, 
besides  this ;  and  seldom  have  I  had  a  clearer 
view  of  my  own  weakness,  and  thorough  unfit- 
ness in  myself,  or  on  the  score  of  my  own  works, 
for  the  bar  of  perfect  discernment  and  righteous 
judgment.  But  there  is  a  feeling  of  the  vast, 
broad  wing  of  loving  kindness  and  unmerited 
mercy,  still  spread  over  me.  I  write  in  this 
strain,  not  from  any  alarm  occasioned  by  my  pre- 
sent lowish  state  of  health,  but  rather  from  a 
feeling  of  being  brought  to  a  pause  in  the  cur- 
rent of  life,  without  much  prospect  of  its  being 
preparatory  to  any  particular  service.'  " 

•  *  *  #  * 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  meeting,  which 
was  held  about  a  fortnight  previous  to  his  illness, 
he  observed  that  he  did  not  see  anything  more 
before  him,  and  that  he  was  almost  inclined  to 
believe  his  work  in  this  way  was  done.  On  first 
day  morning,  the  27th  of  twelfth  month,  as  he 
was  setting  off  with  his  family  to  meeting,  he 
received  the  tidings  of  the  sudden  death  of  his 
valued  brother-in-law,  Samuel  Hoare.  He  heard 
them  with  calmness,  and  was  closely  exercised 
in  ministry  during  the  meeting,  dwelling  much 
and  impressively  on  the  text — 1  Thine  are  we, 
David,  and  on  thy  side,  thou  son  of  Jesse. 
Peace,  peace  be  to  thee,  and  peace  to  thy  help- 
ers, for  God  helpeth  thee.'  On  his  return  home 
he  alluded  to  the  removal  of  his  brother  Bux- 
ton, and  his  sister  Fry ;  and  remarked  with 
strong  emphasis,  "  We  four  were  closely  banded 
together  in  benevolent  objects  for  many  years, 
and  T,  who  was  the  most  delicate,  am  the  only 
one  remaining.  I  feel  this  seriously.'  He  then 
walked  down  to  the  cottage  of  his  old  nurse,  to 
look  at  her  remains,  she  having  died  a  few  days 
previously  An  expression  of  sweet  serenity 
dwelt  upon  his  countenance,  as  he  stood  by  the 
colfin  in  her  little  chamber,  and  he  seemed  to 
have  a  sense  of  her  rest  and  blessedness  as  he 
exclaimed,  '  Poor  old  nurse  !  she  appears  to 
have  passed  away  most  peacefully.  Oh,  what  a 
favor !  may  it  be  so  with  me  when  my  turn 
conies !'  At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  meeting, 
he  bowed  the  knee  in  very  solemn  prayer,  ad- 
verting to  the  great  uncertainty  of  all  things 
temporal,  and  fervently  petitioning,  that  '  every 
hindering  and  obstructing  thing  might  be  done 
away  ;  and  we  prepared,  through  the  abounding 
riches  of  redeeming  love,  to  join  the  countless 
company  who  now  surround  the  throne.'  The 
deep  and  touching  pathos  of  his  voice,  and  the 
earnestness  of  the  appeal,  caused  a  thrilling  sen- 


sation in  many  hearts,  and  the  question  arose, 
'  Can  it  be  possible  that  that  voice  will  never 
more  be  heard  within  these  walls  V  During  the 
Scripture  reading  with  the  villagers  at  the  Hall 
in  the  evening,  he  was  engaged  in  a  striking 
manner  on  the  awful  consequences  of  delay  in 
preparation  for  a  dying  hour,  alluding  very  in- 
structively to  the  two  deaths  which  had  just  oc- 
curred, and  ending  with  the  impressive  exhorta- 
tion— '  Be  ye  also  ready,  for  at  such  an  hour  as 
ye  think  not  the  Son  of  Man  cometh.'  These 
were  his  last  words  in  ministry  with  the  servants 
and  cottagers  collectively  ;  speedily  and  solemnly 
were  they  confirmed  by  the  event  which  fol- 
lowed.—  Loudon  Nonconformist. 


CORNELIUS  THE  CENTURION. 

"  If  war  is  unlawful  for  the  Christian,  surely 
Peter  would  have  expected  Cornelius  to  have 
given  up  his  commission  in  the  Italian  band." 

After  being  hard  pressed  with  the  peace  prin- 
ciples of  the  New  Testament,  many  a  Christian 
advocate  of  war  triumphantly  makes  this  obser- 
vation, as  if  it  would  at  once  quash  further  de- 
bate. A  little  examination  of  the  case  of  Cor- 
nelius may  therefore  be  useful,  in  enlightening 
some  minds  who  are  unwilling  to  relinquish  their 
early  impressions  in  favor  of  war.  It  would  be 
gratifying  to  our  curiosity,  if  in  many  parts  of 
the  sacred  narrative  more  particulars  of  what  oc- 
curred were  related.  But  it  has  pleased  divine 
wisdom  that  we  should  derive  instruction  more 
from  the  geueral  principles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment than  from  their  application  in  individual 
cases. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Peter  accept- 
ed the  urgent  invitation  of  Cornelius  and  his 
family  and  friends,  to  tarry  certain  days  with 
them  at  Cassarea.  We  have,  however  but  a  very 
brief  account  of  the  subjects  of  their  discourse 
during  that  interesting  visit.  It  is  very  proba- 
ble that  one  of  them  was  the  inconsistency  of  the 
military  profession  with  the  Gospel.  Service  in 
the  Roman  army  involved  acts  of  idolatry,  con- 
nected with  the  military  oath,  the  divine  honors 
paid  to  the  standards  and  to  the  statues  of  the 
emperors,  &c.  It  would  therefore  be  most  likely, 
that  during  a  sojourn  of  several  days  with  Cor- 
nelius and  his  family,  Peter  would  give  advice 
and  exhortatiou  on  these  subjects;  but  in  this, 
as  in  other  cases  of  the  kind,  we  have  no  more 
information  of  advice  being  given  respecting  the 
idolatrous  rites  connected  with  military  service, 
than  on  the  unlawfulness  of  fighting  ;  so  that  if 
the  apostle's  silence  justifies  war,  it  would  also 
justify  idolatry.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to 
the  parallel  cases  of  John  the  Baptist  and  our 
Saviour.  If  the  silence  of  our  Saviour,  respect- 
ing the  crimes  of  those  who  came  to  him  is  con- 
strued into  an  approbation  of  them,  some  of  the 
most  flagrant  crimes  would  be  thereby  sanction- 
cd.    But  the  principles  of  morality  taught  by  j 
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Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount  are  so  comprehen- 
sive, that  they  would,  if  practised,  not  only  eradi- 
cate all  crime,  including  war  of  every  kind,  but 
they  would  introduce  universal  peace,  love,  and 
eousness.  This  is  a  consummation  that 
many  Christians  seem  desirous  of  putting  off  till 
the  second  coming  of  Christ ;  whereas,  it  is  evi- 
dent they  were  intended  to  be  obligatory  from 
the  time  they  were  delivered.  It  is  clear  that  the 
early  Christians  thus  understood  their  Lord's 
teaching  ;  for  as  long  as  they  retained  a  pure  and 
j  lively  sense  of  his  doctrines  they  refused  to  serve 
as  soldiers. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  subject,  that  it 
may  be  well  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  those 
who  plead  for  defensive  war  only.  Cornelius 
and  the  other  soldiers  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  were  in  the  service  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, who  obtained  possession  of  Judea  by  wars 
of  ambition  and  conquest.  If  their  cases,  there- 
fore, justify  war  of  any  kind,  it  must  be  aggres- 
sive war,  which,  in  these  days  of  advanced  opin- 
ion, few  directly  advocate,  however  they  may 
attempt  to  justify  any  particular  act  of  hostili- 
ty. London  Friend. 

The  attempt  to  deduce  from  the  case  of  Cor- 
nelius, a  valid  argument  either  in  support  of  or 
in_opposition  to  war  under  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation, appears  about  equally  futile.  An  argu- 
ment on  either  side  must  be  founded  upon  a 
petitio  principi.  Of  his  subsequent  history  we 
have  no  information,  whether  he  remained  an 
adherent  to  the  Christian  faith  or  apostatized 
from  it,  is  altogether  unknown.  He  may,  for 
any  thing  we  know  or  can  know,  have  immedi- 
ately resigned  his  commission,  or  he  may  have 
continued  in  office  as  a  conservator  of  the  peace. 

That  he  was  a  pious  and  benevolent  man  be- 
fore the  visit  of  the  apostle  was  paid,  is  plainly 
stated  ;  but  he  needed  further  information  and 
he  was  instructed  how  to  obtain  it.  Peter's  visit 
to  the  family  of  Cornelius  seems  to  have  been 
the  opening  of  the  door  of  the  Christian  faith  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  it  unquestionably  served  to 
teach  the  narrow  minded  Jews  that  the  salva- 
tion which  comes  by  Christ  was  not  limited  to 
them.  It  was  therefore  an  important  event  well 
deserving  a  place  in  the  sacred  records.  But  to 
raise  from  it  an  argument  in  defense  of  military 
life,  we  must  presume,  what  indeed  we  know  no- 
thin"-  of,  that  Cornelius  remained  a  faithful  con- 
vert  to  Christianity,  and  these  presumptions  will 
hardly  be  made  by  any  who  have  not  previously 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sary antagonism  between  the  military  and  the 
Christian  profession.   The  incompatibility  of  war 


with  the  whole  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  Christian 
system,  is  easily  and  amply  demonstrable  from 
the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament, 
but  candor  demands  the  admission  that  very  lit- 
tle on  that  subject  can  be  inferred  from  the  his- 
tory of  Cornelius. 


Decision  of  A.  D.  Smith,  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
in  relation  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

(Continued  from  page  765) 

I  now  come  to  consider  the  4th  article  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  The  first  section  provides 
that  "  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each 
State,  to  the  public  acts,  records  and  judicial 
proceedings  of  every  other  State,"  &c.  The  first 
appearance  of  the  various  provisions  of  this  arti- 
cle (except  in  relation  to  fugitives  from  labor), 
in  the  National  Convention,  was  in  the  "plan  of 
a  Federal  Constitution,"  submitted  by  Charles 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  May  29,  1787. 

The  plan  contained  no  reference  to  fugitives 
from  labor.  Various  plans  were  submitted  and 
referred,  propositions  made  and  adopted  or  reject- 
ed, when,  on  the  25th  day  of  July,  1787,  a  Com- 
mittee of  Detail  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
seven  members,  of  which  Mr.  Rutledge  of  S.  C. 
was  chairman,  "  to  report  a  constitution  conform- 
able to  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Conven- 
tion." 

On  the  6th  day  of  August  Mr.  Rutledge,  from 
the  Committee  of  Detail,  made  a  report.  In  that 
report  the  several  sections  now  contained  in  the 
4th  article  (except  the  clause  in  relation  to  fugi- 
tives from  labor,  which  had  not  yet  been  thought 
of)  followed  each  other,  and  the  article  in  regard 
to  records  as  yet  stopped  with  the  mere  asser- 
tion of  the  covenant,  that  full  faith,  &c,  should 
be  given  to  them  ;  no  power  was  given  to  Con- 
gress over  the  matter  as  yet. 

The  first  suggestion  in  the  convention  that  ap- 
pears in  regard  to  fugitives  from  labor  was  made 
on  the  28th  day  of  August,  1787,  when  article 
15,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Detail,  was 
taken  up.  This  article  provided  for  the  surrender 
of  fugitives  from  justice. 

"Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Pinckney  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, moved  to  require  fugitive  Slaves  and  ser- 
vants to  be  delivered  up  like  criminals. 

"  Mr.  Sherman  saw  no  more  propriety  in  the 
public  seizing  and  surrendering  a  slave  or  servant 
than  a  horse. 

"Mr.  Butler  withdrew  his  proposition,  in  or- 
der that  some  particular  provision  might  be  made 
apart  from  this  article." — Mad.  Pap.  1,447 — 3. 

On  the  29th  of  August  the  provision  in  regard 
to  Public  Acts  and  records  came  under  consid- 
eration, when  various  propositions  of  amendment 
were  made,  and  were  finally  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Rutledge  was  chairman. 
On  the  1st  of  September,  the  article,  among 
other  matters,  was  reported  back,  and  now,  for 
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the  first  time,  was  incorporated  in  it  a  power  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  sub- 
ject. After  some  amendments  the  report  was 
agreed  to,  and  thus,  in  addition  to  the  compact 
by  which  full  faith  and  credit  were  covenanted 
to  be  given  to  the  public  acts,  records,  &c,  of 
one  State  by  every  other  State,  Congress  was 
granted  the  "  power  to  prescribe,  by  general  laws, 
the  manner  of  proving  them,  and  the  effect  there- 
of." 

This  history  is  important,  as  it  not  only  justi- 
fies and  requires  a  distinction  to  be  taken  between 
grants  of  power  and  articles  of  compact,  but  it 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  Convention  all 
along  discriminated  between  grants  of  power  to 
the  Government,  and  articles  of  compact  between 
the  States,  and  was  extremely  jealous  and  cau- 
tious in  making  such  grants,  and  only  did  so 
when  it  was  deemed  absolutely  necessary. 

Having  now  traced  through  this  compact,  and 
discovered  the  time  and  manner  when  it  became 
coupled  with  a  power,  let  us  trace  along  its  neigh- 
bor in  regard  to  the  reclaiming  of  Fugitive  Slaves, 
and  discover,  if  we  can,  the  time  and  manner  in 
which  it  shall  be  coupled  with  a  grant  of  power 
to  Congress  to  secure  its  efficacy  by  legislation. 
We  have  seen  that  the  first  suggestion  in  regard 
to  the  subject  was  on  the  28th  day  of  August, 
when  Mr.  Pinckney  and  Mr.  Butler  moved  to 
connect  it  with  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from 
justice,  but  withdrew  the  proposition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  separate  provision.  On  the  29th 
day  of  August,  Mr.  Butler  offered  such  provision 
in  these  words  : 

"  If  any  persons,  bound  to  service  or  labor  in 
any  of  the  United  States,  shall  escape  into  an- 
other State,  he  or  she  shall  not  be  discharged 
from  such  service  or  labor  in  consequence  of  any 
regulations  subsisting  in  the  State  to  which  they 
escape,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  person 
justly  claiming  their  service  or  labor."  "  Which 
was  agreed  to  nem  con." 

Here  we  have  all  the  discussion  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Plan  after  plan  for  the  organization  of  the 
Government  was  made  and  presented,  Resolution 
upon  resolution  offered  and  discussed,  embracing 
the  whole  ground  of  the  Federal  and  State  rights 
and  powers,  without  one  word  being  mentioned 
of  fugitive  slaves ;  and  when  it  did  occur  to  the 
minds  of  some  members,  suggested  unquestion- 
ably by  the  clause  in  regard  to  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice, it  i.s  quickly  agreed  that  the  States  would 
deliver  up  such  lugitives  from  labor.  No  power 
was  asked  for  the  Federal  Government  to  seize 
thcin  ;  no  such  power  was  dreamed  of ;  the  pro- 
position that  the  States  should  respectively  de- 
liver them  up  was  acquiesced  in  without  any  dis 
sent.  Yet  wc  are  told,  arguendo,  by  judicial 
authority,  ihat,  without  such  a  clause,  the  Union 
could  DOl  have  been  formed,  and  that  this  provi- 
tun  u;i>  one  of  the  essential  compromises  between 
the  South  and  the  North.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
did  not  enter  in  the  slightest  degree  iuto  the 


compromises  between  the  North  and  the  South- 
It  is  nowhere  mentioned  as  entering  into  the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution.  How  then,  can 
any  one  say,  that  without  this  provision,  the  Union 
could  not  have  been  formed  ?  And  yet  such  as- 
sertion, contradicted  by  the  truth  of  history,  is 
made  the  pretext  for  the  exercise,  of  powers  by 
the  general  Government  that  could  not  stand  for 
a  single  moment  upon  a  similar  basis,  in  respect 
to  any  other  subject-matter. 

We  have  seen  how  the  power  of  legislation 
was  granted  to  Congress  in  respect  to  public  re- 
cords, &c.  We  have  seen  that  no  such  power  is 
granted  in  respect  to  the  surrender,  of  fugitives 
from  labor,  and  that  it  was  not  even  asked  for ; 
and  from  the  known  temper  and  scruples  of  the 
National  Convention,  we  may  safely  affirm  that 
if  it  had  been  asked  it  would  not  have  been 
granted,  and  had  it  been  granted  no  union  could 
have  been  formed  upon  such  a  basis.  The  his- 
tory of  the  times  fully  justifies  this  conclusion,  i 
Can  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  had  the  j 
framers  of  the  Constitution  imagined  that  under 
this  provision  the  Federal  Government  would  as- 
surae  to  override  the  State  authorities,  appoint 
subordinate  tribunals  in  every  county  in  every 
State,  invested  with  jurisdiction  beyond  the  reach 
or  inquiry  of  the  State  Judiciary,  to  multiply 
executive  officers  ad  infinitum,  wholly  indepen- 
dent of,  and  irresponsible  to,  the  police  regula- 
tions of  the  State,  and  that  the  whole  army  and 
navy  of  the  Union  could  be  sent  into  a  State, 
without  the  request  and  against  the  remonstrance 
of  the  Legislature  thereof;  nay,  that  even  under 
its  operation  the  efficiency  of  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  could  be  destroyed,  if  the  privileges 
thereof  were  not  wholly  suspended  ;  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  had  dreamed  that  they 
were  incorporating  such  a  power  into  the  Constitu- 
tion, does  any  one  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
adopted  without  opposition  and  without  debate  ? 
And  if  these  resulis  had  suggested  themselves  to 
the  States  on  its  adoption,  would  it  have  been 
passed  by  them,  sub  silentio,  jealous  as  they  were 
of  State  Rights  and  State  Sovereignty  ?  The  idea 
is  preposterous.  The  Union  would  never  have 
been  formed  upon  such  a  basis. 

The  clause  in  regard  to  public  records  forms 
one  section  by  itself,  with  its  grantof  power  add- 
ed upon  full  consideration.  The.  second  section 
of  the  same  article  contains  three  clauses,  but  all 
grouped  and  numbered  together. 

"  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
several  States." 

"  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason, 
felony  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice 
and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand 
of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which 
he  fled,  be  delivered  up  to  be  removed  to  the 
State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime." 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  an- 
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other,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regu- 
lation therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  labor  or  service  may  be  due." 

Here  is  the  whole  of  the  section,  without  one 
word  of  grant,  or  one  word  from  which  a  grant 
may  be  inferred  or  implied.  Congress  has  the 
same  power  to  legislate  in  regard  to  fugitives 
from  justice  or  labor.  But  it  may  be  asked, 
what  are  the  rights  here  stipulated  and  guaran- 
teed to  be  enforced  ?  I  answer  that  every  State 
officer,  executive,  legislative  and  judicial,  who 
takes  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  is  bound  to  provide  for  and  aid  in 
its  enforcement  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

To  my  mind  it  is  apparent  that  Congress  has 
no  constitutional  power  to  legislate  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  equally  apparent,  that  the  several 
States  can  pass  no  laws,  nor  adopt  any  regulations 
by  which  the  fugitive  may  be  discharged  from 
service.  All  such  laws  and  regulations  must  be 
declared  void  whenever  they  are  brought  to  the 
test  of  judicial  scrutiny,  State  or  national.  It  is 
equally  apparent  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  respec- 
tive States  to  make  laws  and  regulations,  for  the 
faithful  observance  of  this  compact.  They  have 
generally  done  so,  and  doubtless  would  have  con- 
tinued so  to  do,  but  for  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Prigg  vs. 
Common  wealth  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  still  their 
duty  so  to  do. 

(To  be  continued.)' 

WILLIAM  FORSTER. 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

The  years  are  many  since  li is  hand 

Was  laid  upon  my  head, 
Too  weak  and  young  to  understand 

The  serious  words  he  said. 

Yet,  often  now  the  good  man's  look 

Before  me  seems  to  swim, 
As  if  some  inward  feeling  took 

The  outward  guise  of  him. 

As  if,  in  passion's  heated  war, 

Or  near  temptation's  charm, 
Through  him  the  low-voiced  monitor 

Forewarned  me  of  the  harm. 

Stranger  and  pilgrim  ! — from  that  day 

Of  meeting,  first  and  last, 
Wherever  Duty's  pathway  lay, 

His  reverent  steps  have  passed. 

The  poor  to  feed — the  lost  to  seek — 

To  proffer  life  to  death, 
Hope  to  the  erring— to  the  weak, 

The  strength  of  his  own  faith. 

To  plead  the  captive's  right — remove 
The  sting  of  hate  from  Law, 
■   And  soften  in  the  fire  of  love 
The  hardened  steel  of  War. 

He  walked  the  dark  world,  in  the  mild, 
Still  guidance  of  the  Light; 

In  tearful  tenderness,  a  child, 
A  strong  man  in  the  right. 


Through  what  great  perils,  on  his  way, 

He  found,  in  prayer,  release ; 
Through  what  abysmal  shadows  lay 

His  pathway  unto  peace, 

God  knoweth  :  we  could  only  see  * 
The  tranquil  strength  he  gained; 

The  bondage  lost  in  liberty, 
The  fear  in  love  unfeigned. 

And  I — youth's  wayward  fancies  grown 

The  habit  of  the  man, 
Whose  field  of  life  by  angels  sown 

The  wilding  vines  o'erran — 

Low  bowed  in  silent  gratitude, 

My  manhood's  heart  enjoys 
That  reverence  for  the  pure  and  good, 

Which  blessed  the  dreaming  boy's. 

Still  shines  the  light  of  holy  lives 

Like  star-beams  over  doubt! 
Each  sainted  memory,  Christ-like,  drives 

Some  dark  possession  out. 

O  friend,  O  brother  !  not  in  vain 

Thy  life  so  calm  and  true, 
The  silver  dropping  of  the  rain, 

The  fall  of  summer  dew  ! 

How  many  burdened  hearts  have  prayed 
Their  lives  like  thine  might  be  ! 

But  more  shall  pray  henceforth  for  aid 
To  lay  them  down  like  thee. 

With  weary  hand,  yet  steadfast  will, 

In  old  age  as  in  youth, 
Thy  Master  found  thee  sowing  still 

The  good  seed  of  His  truth. 

As  on  thy  task-field  closed  the  day 

In  golden-skied  decline, 
His  angel  met  thee  on  the  way, 

And  lent  his  arm  to  thine. 

Thy  latest  care  for  man  —thy  last 
Of  earthly  thought  a  prayer — 

Oh,  who  thy  mantle,  backward  cast, 
Is  worthy  now  to  wear  ! 

Methinks  the  mound  which  marks  thy  bed 
Might  bless  our  land  and  save, 

As  rose,  of  old,  to  life  the  dead 
Who  touched  the  prophet's  grave  ! 

National  Era, 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — By  the  British  mail 
steamer,  Arabia,  which  arrived  at  New  York  on 
the  8th  inst,  Liverpool  dates  have  been  received 
to  the  29th  ult. 

There  is  no  news  of  importance  from  the  seat  of 
war.  No  fighting  has  taken  place  since  last  ad- 
vices. 

Prince  Gortschakoff,  owing  to  Turkish  move- 
ments, is  withdrawing  his  centre  on  Bucharest,  and 
his  wings  back  upon  the  Sereth  line.  The  Czar  is 
said  to  have  opposed  GortschakofPs  plan  of  the 
campaign,  and  orders  him  to  continue  offensive 
operations. 

Omer  Pasha  has  proclaimed  an  amnesty  to  the 
Wallachians. 

Russia  asks  for  an  armistice,  but  report  says 
that,  at  the  recent  Cabinet  Council  at  Vienna,  it 
was  decided  by  Austria  and  Prussia  that  this  pro- 
position could  not  be  entertained  until  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  Principalities  by  the  Russians. 

The  Czar  will  not  abate  his  pretensions,  and  has 
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given  a  haughty  and  unfavorable  reply  to  the  final 
summons  of  Austria.  Meantime,  the  Austrian 
government  says,  in  general  terms,  that  Austria 
will  not  disappoint  the  hopes  ot  Europe.  Prussia 
manifests*daily  less  disposition  of  siding  with  the 
Western  Powers. 

The  French  transport  ship,  Pericles,  with 
2,000,000  francs  on  board  for  the  army  in  Turkey, 
came  in  collision  with  a  steamer  off  Malaga,  and 
sunk  with  all  the  treasure.  . 

The  Russian  fleet  is  reported  to  have  left";Sebas- 
topol.  and  the  allied  fleet  sailed  from  Baltschuck 
Bay  on  the  1 1th,  in  search  of  the  enemy. 

Advices  from  Baro  Sound  to  the  25th  ult.,  state 
that  there  were  then  three  ships  at  that  place,  and 
eight  cruising  between  Helsingfors  and  Cronstadt. 
The  rest  of  the  fleet  were  near  the  Aland  islands. 

The  Danish  government  refuses  to  allow  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  cholera  lazeretto  for  the  allied 
forces. 

Neutral  vessels  are  permitted  to  leave  the  block- 
aded Baltic  ports. 

Spain. — The  Revolution  continues  triumphant. 
The  country  is  quiet,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Es- 
partero  at  Madrid.  The  capital  also  is  quiet, 
though  the  troops  still  guard  the  palace  and  the 
citizens  still  carry  arms  and  continue  to  erect 
barricades.  The  junta  of  safety  and  defence  has 
decreed  the  re-organization  of  the  national  guard. 
The  ex-ministers  would  continue  in  office  until  the 
arrival  of  Espartero,  which  was  expected  to  be  on 
the  28th  ult.  It  was  supposed  that  Gen.  O'Donnell 
would  accompany  Esparlero  on  his  entranre  into 
the  capital. 

Queen  Christina  is  in  concealment,  and  queen 
Isabella  keeps  close  in  her  palace. 

France. — General  Ney,  son  of  Marshal  Ney, 
died  lately  of  cholera,  at  Gallipoli. 

Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte  anil  son,  of  Balti- 
more', are  in  I'aris.  They  have  been  received  by 
Louis  Napoleon  with  all  the  honors  of  princes  of 
the  Imperial  family. 

The  cholera  is  raging  to  a  frightful  degree  in  the 
southern  part  of  France.  Lyons,  which  is  watered 
on  both  sides  by  tlie  Rhone  and  Saone,  has  entire- 
ly escaped  the  pestilence.  It  is  stated  that  the 
cholera  has  never  appeared  there.  At  Avignon, 
however,  where  French  troops  were  stationed,  it 
was  extremely  fatal.  Out  of  800  troops  stationed 
there,  245  died;  the  rest  marched  to  Aries,  carry- 
ing the  disease  to  that  place,  where  also  its  ravages 
were  (rightful.  The  disease  was  also  carrieil  to 
Marseilles  by  troops  sent  there  for  embarkation, 
and  such  was  the  panic,  that  80,000  persons  had 
lied  from  the  city-  The  deaths  in  the  remaining 
population  of  12b, 000,  have  been  from  130  to  187 
per  day. 

China. — This  country  is  represented  as  being 
ii.  a  state  of  fearful  anarchy,  the  Provinces  partic- 
ularly the  central  ones,  being  devastated  by- 
armed  bands  of  robbers.  The  great  commercial 
mart  of  llouan  is  reported  to  have  been  burnt  by 
an  armed  mob.  It  is  believed  that  the  insurgents 
continue  to  be  victorious,  and  a  rumor  prevailed 
thai  they  had  succeeded  in  capturing  Pekin.  No 
reliable  information,  howerer,  has  been  received 
on  tins  point.  The  American  Minister  to,  China, 
is  said  to  have  chartered  a  small  steamer  with  the 
intention  ol  proceeding  to  Ningpo  and  Fushow, 


to  have  a  talk  with  the  Imperial  Viceroy,  and  af- 
terwards with  the  leader  of  the  insurgents. 

Venezuela. — Affairs  in  this  country  continue  in 
the  most  distracted  state — several  battles  are  re-  - 
ported  to  have  taken  place  between  the  govern- 
ment forces  and  the  revolutionists,  with  various 
success.  From  all  we  can  gather  we  would  infer 
that  the  revolution  continues  to  make  progress. 

Nicaragua.— The  latest  intelligence  from  Nic- 
aragua states  that  the  war  in  that  country  is  still 
raging,  and  the  whole  state  is  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. The  self-appointed  Dictator,  Chamorro, 
is  said  to  be  shut  up  in  the  city  of  Grenada  with 
a  small  body  of  soldiers.  It  was  thought  that  he 
would  soon  be  obliged  to  yield. 

Barbadoes. — The  ravages  of  cholera  on  this 
island  continue  to  be  truly  fearful.  Up  to  the 
10th  ult.,  15,000  persons,  or  one  ninth  of  the  pop- 
ulation, had  died  of  this  disease,  and  the  epidemic 
was  still  raging. 

California. — By  the  arrival  at  New  York  of 
the  Star  of  the  West  from  San  Juan,  and  the  Em- 
pire City  from  Aspinwall,  San  Francisco  dates  to 
the  15th  ult.  have  been  received. 

The  Commander  of  the  English  schooner  Ber- 
muda has  declared  Greytown  under  marshal  law, 
and  established  the  blockade  of  Port  English. 
Punta  Arenas  is  held  by  the  British  ship  of  war 
Espeigle  :  the  Commander  declaring  that  he  will 
hold  it  as  security  until  some  arrangements  are 
made  between  the  governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  The  rebuilding  of  the  town 
had  commenced.  Another  great  fire  occurred  at 
San  Francisco  on  the  11th  ult.  Between  sixty 
and  seventy  houses  were  burned,  eighteen  of 
which  were  hotels  or  large  boarding  houses.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $250,000. 

On  the  12th,  a  still  more  terrible  conflagration 
broke  out  in  Sacramento,  twelve  blocks  of  build- 
ings being  either  wholly  or  partially  destroyed. 
The  loss  is  said  to  reach  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
On  the  10th,  nearly  the  whole  town  of  Columbia, 
in  Calavera  County  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
fire  is  attributed  to  an  incendiary  ;  loss,  half  a 
million.  The  town  of  Minnesota,  in  Nevada 
County  was  totally  consumed  on  the  8th  ult,  with 
the  exception  of  three  houses.  Loss  $50,()(;0. 
Fourteen  hundred  acres  of  wheat  had  also  been 
consumed  by  fire  in  Suisan  and  Vaca  Valleys, and 
400  acres  belonging  to  the  Mormons  at  San  Ber- 
nardino. The  crops  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
promise  a  favorable  yield. 

Accounts  from  the  mines  continue  favorable. 

The  accounts  from  the  Indian  reservation  are 
highly  favorable.  The  Indians  continue  to  work 
with  the  utmost  alacrity  and  their  wheat,  crop  av- 
erages thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  estimated  to 
be  worth  from  $300,000  to  $400,000.  Indians  ar- 
rive daily  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  though 
belonging  to  various  tribes,  they  live  together  in 
the  utmost  harmony,  not  a  single  quarrel  having 
occurred  among  them. 

Domestic — The  appropriation  bills  passed  by 
Congress  during  the  last  session  amount  to  up- 
wards of  sixty-seven  and  a  half  millions.  Of  this 
sum  $10,375,000  was  for  the  army;  $9,851,000 
for  the  navy;  $3,000,000  for  the  six  new  steam 
frigates  ;  and  $9G4  000  for  Fortifications;  making 
in  all  upieards  of  $2 4,000,000  for  war  purposes  ; 
during  a  period  of  profound  peace ! 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  HULL. 
(Continued  from  page  772.) 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  for  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex drawing  near,  we  set  our  faces  toward  Tot- 
tenham, in  order  to  attend  it,  and  were  at  the 
first-day  meeting  there.  On  second  day  the 
meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  was  held  in  Lon- 
don, which  was  largely  attended,  and  I  had  some 
observations  to  make  on  the  advantages  resulting 
to  the  church,  from  the  ministers  and  elders 
keeping  their  stations  and  places  in  true  dedica- 
tion and  singleness  of  heart,  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
obey  the  call  of  the  Lord,  in  visiting  the  dis- 
persed up  and  down  in  the  nation  ;  for  want  of 
which  godly  concern,  in  the  watchmen  and  watch- 
women,  it  is  to  be  feared  many  have  gone  astray, 
and  the  waste  places  of  Zion  have  been  enlarged. 
Having  been  very  unwell  for  some  time  past  and 
my  strength  gradually  declining,  I  felt  very  poorly 
after  meeting ;  but  through  the  kind  attention 
of  my  dear  friend  and  sister  Elizabeth  Fry.  I 
was  refreshed  and  recruited,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  During  that 
part  of  it  appropriated  particularly  to  Divine 
worship,  the  power  of  Truth  was  in  dominion, 
and  several  Friends  were  engaged  in  the  line  of 
the  ministry.  In  the  meeting  for  discipline, 
there  appeared  a  want  of  solidity  in  transacting 
the  business.  There  are,  however,  many  dear 
friends  in  and  about  London,  with  whom  my 
spirit  is  nearly  united,  and  I  prefer  them  to  my- 
self, for  their  greater  experience ;  but,  alas ! 
others  give  evidence,  that  they  are  not  baptized 
for  the  work,  though  they  may  keep  very  strictly 
to  the  letter  of  the  discipline.  0  !  that  it  was 
otherwise  with  them,  that  the  visited  youth 
might  be  encouraged  by  their  example,  to  come 
forward  in  the  right  line. 


A  meeting  being  proposed  by  Mary  Dudley, 
to  be  held  on  third-day  morning,  I  attended  it, 
though  very  weak  in  body,  and  it  proved  a  fa- 
vored season — several  Friends  being  engaged  in 
testimony  and  supplication.  Sometime  before 
the  meeting  concluded,  I  was  under  great  con- 
cern, lest  the  work  of  the  imagination  should  be 
substituted  for  the  putting  forth  of  the  heavenly 
Shepherd.  There  needs  a  care  on  this  account, 
when  seasons  of  Divine  favor  are  experienced, 
and  the  waters  are  up.  The  Lord  is  a  God  of 
order,  and  deliberation  and  care  are  necessary, 
that  we  do  not  move  too  soon  one  after  another  ; 
and  an  abrupt  breaking  up  of  a  meeting  imme- 
diately on  a  Friend's  sitting  down,  is  not  of  good 
report.  I  found  my  seat  rather  a  trying  one, 
not  being  willing  that  any  rightly  concerned 
Friends  should  be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  what  was  upon  their  minds  ;  yet  very 
desirous  we  should  be  preserved  from  unneces- 
sary speaking.  The  meeting  was  large  and  ended 
solidly.  After  this  I  went  with  my  kind  friends 
Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  to  their  house  at 
Plashet,  and  rested  some  days,  and  was  favored 
with  an  increase  of  health  and  strength. 

The  meeting  at  Ifield,  held  the  first  day  of  the 
year  1812,  proved  a  favored  time  ;  next  day  we 
were  at  Brightelmstone,  and  the  day  following 
at  Lewes,  from  whence  we  rode  to  our  friend 
John  Glazier's,  who,  though  indisposed  in  body, 
appeared  alive  in  the  Truth,  and  his  company 
was  truly  pleasant.  In  the  early  part  of  their 
married  life,  he  and  his  wife  had  been  members 
of  the  Methodist  society ;  but  John  being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  forms  and  activity  on  which 
they  so  much  depended,  sought  the  Lord  in  re- 
tirement, endeavoring  to  draw  near  unto  him  in 
spirit.  This  resulted  in  his  joining  himself  to 
Friends,  a  people  who  depended  on  the  immedi- 
ate operations  of  the  Lord's  power  revealed  in 
the  soul  of  man;  in  consequence  of  which,  he 
endured  the  reproaches  of  his  former  associates, 
and  his  wife  also  expressed  her  dislike  to  his 
change,  saying  to  him,  as  she  herself  told  me, 
"I  wonder  you  should  go  with  so  silly  a  people 
as  the  Quakers  ! — what  good  can  there  be  among 
them  ?"  He  very  calmly  replied,  "  Thou  dost 
not  know  what  I  have  found  amongst  them,  or 
thou  wouldst  not  wonder  at  me  j" — which  reply 
so  wrought  upon  her  mind,  that  she  could  not 
rest  satisfied  wilhout  seeking  to  know  what  he 
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had  met  with,  when  Infinite  Goodness  was  pleased 
to  manifest  himself  to  her,  with  the  conviction, 
that  they  who  worship  the  Father  aright,  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth — that  the 
Lord  is  not  pleased  with  feigned  homage,  which 
it  is  to  be  feared  is  often  the  situation  of  those 
who  sing  psalms,  the  mind  being  more  intent  on 
the  harmony  of  the  sounds,  than  engaged  in  fer- 
vent concern  to  express  only  the  words  of  truth 
and  soberness,  from  a  living  experimental  know- 
ledge of  the  goodness  of  God,  through  which 
they  have  been  delivered  from  their  spiritual  en- 
emies, so  as  to  be  enabled  to  praise  Him  on  the 
banks  of  deliverance. 

In  the  evening,  we  returned  to  Brightelm- 
stone,  and  had  a  large  public  meeting  in  Friends' 
meeting-house,  and  next  day  had  one  at  Arun- 
del. On  our  way  to  this  place,  we  dined  at  the 
house  of  a  Friend,  whose  wife  was  one  of  a  large 
family  who  had  joined  the  society  by  convince- 
ment.  An  elder  sister  being  at  a  meeting  ap- 
pointed by  Sarah  Harrison,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
convinced  of  the  Truth  as  held  by  Friends.  She 
became  an  attender  of  the  meeting  at  Brighton, 
though  her  residence  was  nine  miles  distant,  and 
her  father  much  opposed  to  her  going.  She 
passed  through  great  difficulties,  rising  early  in 
the  morning  and  working  hard,  to  have  her  bus- 
iness accomplished  before  it  was  time  to  set  off 
for  meeting ;  and  after  her  return  worked  very 
late  to  make  up  for  the  time  she  was  absent,  and 
all  this,  beside  walking  to  and  from  the  meeting. 
This  was  very  trying  to  her  nature;  but  her  dil- 
igence and  constancy  had  an  effect  on  her  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  and  her  younger  brother  soon  ac- 
companied her  to  meeting;  after  which  the  oth- 
ers, to  the  number  of  eight,  one  after  another, 
went  with  her,  and  all  became  respectable  mem- 
bers of  society,  as  did  also  their  mother.  I  saw 
her  at  Brighton,  where  she  very  constantly  at- 
tended meeting,  and  afterwards  at  her  own  house, 
where  for  the  first  time,  her  husband  showed  a 
friendly  disposition  towards  a  minister  of  our 
Society,  having  heretofore  avoided  their  compa- 
ny. He  came  and  sat  by  us,  and  entered  into 
pleasant  conversation ;  and  when  about  to  part, 
Elizabeth  Fry  had  to  proclaim  the  offers  of  peace 
and  salvation  to  him,  from  the  Author  of  all 
good,  which  he  heard  patiently  and  quietly,  and 
very  respectfully  waited  on  us  to  the  carriage. 
His  sun  Samuel,  who  had  been  with  us  several 
days,  seemed  pleased  and  surprised  at  this  great 
Change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  father;  and 
wo  left  the  family  in  tender  love,  and  with  ear- 
nest desires  for  their  preservation  in  the  line  of 
consistency. 

In  the  evening  wo  had  a  large  public  meeting, 
and  afterward  a  tendering  time  with  a  poor  af- 
flicted woman,  who  had  gone  out  in  her  marriage 
with  a  person  not  in  membership  with  Friends. 
She  had  a  large  family  of  children,  and  no  help- 
mate in  her  husband  to  train  them  up  in  a  re- 
ligious life,  he  being  disposed  to  take  liberties 


not  becoming  his  station  as  a  parent.  Ah  !  how 
many  of  our  dear  young  people,  in  the  days  of 
gayety  and  vanity,  take  their  flight  and  become 
separated  from  the  flock  of  Christ's  companions  ! 
There  is  here  and  there  a  solitary  instance,  where 
such  are  arrested,  and  through  repentance  are 
brought  back  again  to  know  better  days ;  but 
frequently  we  see  them  choosing  their  own  ways 
in  marriage,  in  opposition  to  the  tender  advice 
and  concern  of  their  parents  and  friends,  and 
thus  plunging  themselves  into  sorrow.  The 
apostle's  advice  is  of  great  importance,  "  Be  ye 
not  unequally  yoked  together," — and  were  the 
youth  concerned  to  move  deliberately  in  this 
weighty  affair,  in  the  fear  and  counsel  of  the 
Lord,  He  who  prospered  Abraham's  servant, 
would  not  leave  them  to  take  such  steps  as  would 
bring  trouble  and  distress  upon  them. 

Next  morning  we  attended  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing at  Liskeard,  and  then  had  meetings  at  Looe 
and  Tideford,  which  closed  our  visit  to  Cornwall. 
Several  of  the  meetings  we  attended  were  highly 
favored  seasons,  and  the  people  showed  a  great 
willingness  to  come  to  them,  the  houses  in  many 
cases  being  far  too  small  to  contain  them.  The 
number  of  Friends  in  the  county  is  not  large, 
but  there  appears  to  be  a  convincement  going  on, 
and  I  believe  some  will  join  the  Society  ;  though 
as  respects  my  own  labors  I  can  truly  say,  my 
view  was  to  strengthen  the  good  in  all,  without 
seeking  to  proselyte  any.  Vital  Christianity  is 
what  I  want  to  see  all  pressing  after,  that  Christ 
Jesus  may  be  their  teacher,  their  guide  and  pro- 
vider, and  that  there  may  be  less  dependence 
upon  external  performances. 

We  now  turned  our  faces  toward  Plymouth 
again,  where  we  attended  the  funeral  of  an  ex- 
emplary Friend,  and  in  the  evening  had  a  reli- 
gious opportunity  with  his  widow  and  children  ; 
then  had  meetings  at  Kingsbridge  and  Modbury, 
and  a  select  opportunity  with  the  few  Friends  at 
Exeter.  I  was  comforted  in  finding  some  hon- 
est hearted  ones  here ;  but  it  was  evident  to  my 
mind,  that  more  submission  to  the  renewing  and 
qualifying  baptisms  of  Truth,  was  necessary  for 
the  solid  comfort  of  others,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  settling  down  at  ease  in  lifeless  forms.  Af- 
ter a  comfortable  religious  opportunity  with  an 
aged  Friend,  we  rode  to  Bridport,  and  had  a 
large  and  satisfactory  meeting  there  ;  then  to 
Illminster,  Yeovil,  Sherborn  and  Marnhull.  At 
the  latter  place  lives  our  friend  William  Byrd, 
who  married  Rebecca  Young,  the  latter  of  whom 
I  had  seen  in  my  own  country  on  a  religious  vi- 
sit with  Deborah  Darby.  Having  for  some  days 
pastfclt  my  mind  turned  toward  Weymouth,  where 
theie  are  no  Friends  but  Anna  Buxton,*  a  young 

♦The  Anna  Ruxton  here  mentioned,  is  now  the  wi- 
dow of  our  late  beloved  and  valuable  friend  William 
Forster,  so  extensively  known  for  his  gospel  and  ;>hi- 
lanthropic  labors  in  his  native  and  in  foreign  lands. 
Henry  Hull  does  not  appear  to  have  been  correctly  in- 
formed respecting  Anna  Buxton,  as  she  had  not  joined 
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woman  who  has  latterly  joined  Friends,  and  for 
whom  I  felt  a  tender  sympathy  in  her  lonely  sit- 
uation ;  we  rode  there  and  were  kindly  received 
at  the  house  of  her  step-father.  The  minister  of 
the  Independent  congregation  having  mentioned 
to  Anna,  that  their  meeting-house  should  be 
open  for  any  Friend  who  felt  a  concern  to  hold  a 
meeting  there,  it  was  obtained  for  the  purpose, 
and  we  held  a  meeting  in  the  evening,  to  which 
many  of  the  town's-people  came  and  conducted 
very  respectfully ;  several  expressing  their  satis- 
faction after  it  was  over.  I  was  comforted  in 
observing  the  general  esteem  in  which  Anna  was 
held  by  the  people,  and  a  few  words  which  she 
expressed  in  the  meeting,  evidently  spread  a  so- 
lemnity over  it.  After  staying  two  days  at  her 
father's,  she  accompanied  us  to  Poole,  where  we 
had  a  large  meeting,  and  though  some  of  the  peo- 
ple seemed  unsettled  and  noisy  for  a  time,  yet 
through  Divine  favor  it  ended  well. 

A  short  time  before  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
London,  he  visited  some  of  the  neighboring 
counties,  after  which  he  writes  : 

Having  been  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
letters  from  home,  when  I  got  back  and  found 
none,  my  mind  was  deeply  thoughtful  about  my 
family,  as  it  has  often  been  of  late.  I,  however, 
felt  in  degree  reconciled,  in  humble  resignation 
to  the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father,  whose  love 
cheered  my  spirit,  so  that  I  was  enabled  to  visit 
my  friends  of  Tottenham  andin  London,  as  way 
opened,  until  the  Yearly  Meeting  came  on,  when 
the  sight  of  many  Friends  from  different  parts 
of  the  nation  revived  my  spirits,  and  their  com- 
pany and  pleasant  converse  seemed  to  keep  me 
from  that  serious  depression  which  at  times  I 
felt,  in  consequence  of  not  receiving  letters 
from  my  beloved  connexions.  My  dear  friend 
Stephen  G-rellet  came  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  we  were  truly  glad  to  meet,  he  having 
left  New  York  one  year  after  I  did ;  and  my 
dear  Sarah  being  at  his  house  previous  to  his 
leaving,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  many 
particulars  of  which  my  letters  had  not  informed 
me.  Those  who  have  not  known  by  experience 
the  trial  of  separation  from  beloved  connexions 
and  friends,  can  hardly  estimate  the  pleasure  of 
such  a  meeting. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  Yearly 
Meeting  closed,  my  mind  was  mercifully  brought 
into  a  holy  calmness,  as  a  morning  without  clouds, 
a  sweet  serenity  and  a  flow  of  love  and  good  will 
toward  my  dear  friends,  clothed  my  spirit;  and 
after  having  breakfasted  with  a  number  of  them 
at  my  lodgings,  about  an  hour  before  meeting 
time,  I  walked  out  to  see  my  countryman,  Stephen 
Grellet ;  and  seeing  the  postman,  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  he  might  have  letters  for 

the  Society  according  to  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
term;  she  having  a  birthright  therein.  She  had  re- 
cently become  closely  united  to  Friends  in  principle 
and  practice. 


me,  and  on  inquiring  I  found  he  had.  I  took 
them,  and  opening  one,  was  looking  for  the 
name  of  the  writer,  when  these  words  caught 
my  eye,  "  thou  hast  the  tears,  the  prayers  and 
the  condolence  of  many  of  thy  relatives  and 
friends."  A  sudden  trembling  seized  my  hand, 
so  that  I  could  hardly  hold  the  paper.  As  the 
calm  serenity  of  a  bright  morning  is  shaded  by 
the  approach  of  the  portentous  thunder  clouds, 
from  which  the  vivid  lightning  bursts,  gradually 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer,  until  the  passen- 
ger is  impelled  to  seek  a  shelter  from  the  im- 
pending storm,  so  my  feelings  hastened  me  to 
my  room,  where — oh  my  friends,  judge  ye  who 
can,  how  great,  the  shock  I  experienced,  instead 
of  seeing  the  well-known  hand,  which  had  so 
often  been  employed  to  minister,  in  various  ways, 
to  my  comfort,  the  pen  of  another  had  to  be  en- 
gaged, to  convey  to  me  the  affecting  and  afflict- 
ing intelligence,  that  the  dear  partner  of  my 
life  was  no  more — that  the  hand  which  so  often 
ministered  to  my  wants,  would  aid  me  no  more, 
and  that  I  should  never  again  hear  that  voice, 
which  to  me  was  always  as  the  messenger  of 
peace  and  gladness ; — that  the  beloved  one,  to 
whom  I  had  fondly  looked  as  the  earthly  com- 
forter of  my  last  days,  was  now  mouldering  in  the 
silent  grave,  while  her  peaceful  spirit  had  gone 
to  the  realms  of  endless  light,  among  the  re- 
deemed and  sanctified  ones,  there  to  enjoy  the 
bliss  which  is  not  to  be  found  below, — testifying 
before  her  departure,  that  through  infinite  and 
unmerited  mercy,  a  foretaste  of  this  felicity  is 
vouchsafed  to  those  who  endeavor  to  serve  their 
Creator  and  walk  in  fear  before  him,  to  strength- 
en them  and  animate  them  to  persevere  in  that 
high  and  holy  way,  which  leads  to  endless  joy 
and  peace.  She  declared,  that  such  was  her 
blessed  experience,  even  while  suffering  the  pains 
of  the  body,  that  she  had  not  a  doubt  of  the 
goodness  and  mercy  of  God  ;  and  was  now  sen- 
sible that  she  had  not  been  following  cunningly 
devised  fables,  because  she  reaped  the  blessed 
fruits  of  obedience,  even  the  peace  of  God,  a 
sure  foretaste  of  the  joys  which  awaited  her. 

Thus  was  my  chiefest  earthly  joy  taken  from 
me ;  and  the  letters  also  conveyed  the  additional 
intelligence,  that  my  dutiful  son,  on  whom  I  bad 
fondly  calculated,  as  one  who  would  comfort  and 
support  my  declining  years,  and  be  the  stay  and 
consolation  of  his  mother  when  I  was  taken 
from  her ;  he  too  was  gone — I  was  bereft  of 
both,  and  of  my  aged  and  beloved  mother  also : 
besides  a  number  of  relatives  and  other  friends, 
who  had  gone  hence  to  be  seen  of  men  no  more. 
Ah !  ye  who  have  felt  the  stroke  of  separation, 
and  who  have  hearts  that  can  sympathize  with  a 
bereaved  brother,  you  will  excuse  the  flood  of 
tears  that  gushed  from  my  eyes,  when  I  tell  you 
that  I  sought  to  be  preserved  from  saying  or 
thinking  that  the  Lord  had  dealt  hardly  with 
me,  in  thus  trying  me  with  this  sore  affliction, 
whilst  separated  from  my  home.    He,  the  om- 
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niscient  Searcher  of  all  hearts,  knows  that  I  left 
them  under  a  belief,  that  in  so  doing  I  was  act- 
ing conformably  to  his  will,  that  I  might  stand 
approved  in  his  sight  when  the  solemn  requisi- 
tion is  made,  "  What  hast  thou  done  with  thy 
Lord's  money  V  and  that  in  thus  endeavoring 
to  dedicate  myself  to  his  service,  I  had  been 
strengthened,  to  my  humble  admiration,  by  his 
gracious  living  presence,  often  feeling  my  peace 
now  as  a  river,  and  my  attachment  to,  and  sta- 
bility in  the  Truth  to  increase,  so  that  my  prayers 
often  ascended  to  him  in  sincerity  of  soul;  that 
I  might  do  nothing  which  should  cause  any  one 
to  think  lightly  of  his  power,  or  to  speak  evil 
of  his  glorious  holy  name,  being  willing  to  suffer 
for  the  advancement  of  his  cause  on  earth.  I 
had  often  had  to  rejoice  in  spirit,  as  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Psalmist,  "  Return  unto  thy  rest, 
O  my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully 
with  thee."  But  what  shall  I  now  say,  0  my 
soul  ?  Has  the  Lord  forsaken  thee  ?  Has  his 
mercy  clean  passed  thee  by  ?  Has  he  forgotten 
thee  in  a  foreign  land,  whilst  he  has  taken  from 
thee  thy  earthly  comforts  in  the  land  of  thy  na- 
tivity ?  0,  no  !  blessed  be  his  name — though  he 
slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him — it  is  the  Lord, 
let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good — his  ways 
are  all  in  wisdom ;  and  though  I  am  tried,  in 
some  respects  like  poor  Job,  yet  what  am  I? 
Unworthy  indeed  of  the  many  favors  I  have  re- 
ceived at  his  bountiful  hand.  A  part  of  the  in- 
telligence I  received,  related  to  some  disarrange- 
ment of  my  temporal  concerns,  which  was  an  ad- 
ditional trial ;  beside  which,  the  dear  survivors 
of  my  little  family  were  in  the  midst  of  the  rag- 
ing pestilence,  which  had  proved  so  fatal,  wait- 
ing in  awful  suspense  to  see  who  would  be  the 
next  victim  for  death. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Testimony  from  Shropshire  Monthly  Meeting, 
concerning  Deborah  Darby. 

"  The  righteous,"  it  is  written,  "  shall  be  had 
in  everlasting  remembrance  ;"  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  survivors,  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  to 
commemorate  their  conduct;  whether,  as  con- 
tinued memorials  of  the  Divine  power  and  good- 
ness, or,  as  additional  waymarks  to  succeeding 
generations.  Hence,  we  are  induced  to  give 
forth  the  following  testimony  respecting  our  dear 
deceased  friend,  DEBORAH  Darby. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Hannah 
Barnard,  and  was  born  at  I'pperthorpc,  near 
Sheffield,  in  the  county  of  York,  on  the  25th  day 
of  the  8th  month,  1754. 

She  was,  naturally,  of  a  sweet  and  amiable 
temper,  and,  in  her  youth,  of  a  lively,  active  dis- 
position. In  early  life  she  was  frequently  favored 
to  feel  the  ovcrshadowings  of  Divine  regard,  and 
was  led  to  seek  opportunities  of  retirement, 
wherein  she  was  often  melted  into  tenderness. 
This  practice  of  frequent  religious  recollection, 
having  proved  to  herself  of  unspeakable  advan- 
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tage,  in  tempering  the  vivacity  of  her  own 
sprightliness,  and  in  checking  the  emotions  of 
youthful  vanity,  she  was  often,  in  after  life,  con- 
cerned to  impress  it  upon  her  friends,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  youth.  Her  care  in  this  respect 
was  uniform  throughout  her  life.  Often,  when 
surrounded  by  companions  innocently  cheerful, 
her  vigilant  mind  would  withdraw  from  less  im- 
portant subjects,  and  would  gradually  attract 
others  to  a  more  excellent  communion. 

She  was  married  to  her  friend  Samuel  Darby,  in 
the  8th  month,  1776,  and  resided  with  him  for 
some  time  in  London.  Her  husband  returning 
into  Shropshire,  they  settled  at  Coalbrookdale, 
and  in  the  5th  month,  1779,  she  appeared  in  the 
ministry.  Experiencing  a  growth  therein,  she 
was  concerned  to  travel,  and  in  the  year  1782, 
she  received  a  certificate  to  visit  the  families  of 
Friends  within  Grace-church-street  monthly 
meeting,  and  for  some  other  services.  A  dedi- 
cated servant  in  the  cause  of  her  Great  Master, 
she  was  willing  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  in  the 
service  of  truth.  She  repeatedly  visted  most 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  with 
many  of  the  islands  appertaining  thereto.  Three 
times  she  visited  Ireland,  and  once  she  performed 
a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  North  America. 

Being  abundantly  endowed  with  the  love  of 
the  gospel,  her  line  of  service  was  not  confined 
to  our  own  society,  but  she  was  much  led  to  those 
of  other  denominations,  amongst  whom  her 
labors  were  generally  acceptable.  She  was  fre- 
quently concerned  to  visit  those  in  prison,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  her  dedication 
herein  was  particularly  comfortable  to  some  un- 
der condemnation. 

When  not  employed  in  services  abroad,  she 
was  diligent  in  attending  meetings  for  worship 
and  discipline  at  home.  She  was  also  zealous  in 
animating  others  to  a  due  discharge  of  that  duty; 
and  she  endeavored,  as  far  as  her  power  and  in- 
fluence would  extend,  to  furnish  the  means  of 
attendance  to  as  many  as  were  unprovided  there- 
with. Solicitously  attentive  to  her  religious 
duties,  yet  was  she  not  unmindful  of  those  which 
are  relative  and  social.  As  a  daughter,  a  sister, 
a  wife,  and  a  mother,  she  was  alike  tender  and 
assiduous.  As  a  mother,  she  was  particularly 
desirous  that  no  improper  indulgences  might 
injure  her  offspring.  Often,  also,  she  was  con- 
cerned to  inculcate  upon  parents  the  great  im- 
portance of  education,  and  the  necessity  for  early 
vigilance,  whereby  the  first  shoots  of  an  evil 
propensity  are  discovered  and  suppressed.  Con- 
cerned for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
all,  she  was  especially  solicitous  for  the  comfort 
of  the  poor,  and  increasingly  desirous  that  a  due 
proportion  of  her  outward  substance  should  be 
expended  on  their  behalf.  Meek,  humble,  and 
patient,  she  was  not  apt  to  take  offence,  and  cau- 
tious not  to  give  it ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  she  exemplified  in  her  conduct  the  gospel 
she  was  commissioned  to  preach. 
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Her  last  journey,  with  certificate,  was  under- 
taken in  the  spring  of  1808  ;  at  her  return  from 
which,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  she  appeared 
to  be  considerably  unwell,  and  exhausted  by 
fatigue.  During  the  winter  her  debility  con- 
tinued, if  it  did  not  increase.  In  the  spring  of 
the  following  year,  she  found  a  concern  to  attend 
the  quarterly  meeting  for  Bristol  and  Somerset- 
shire, held  at  Bristol,  from  whence  she  went,  for 
the  benefit  of  her  health,  to  Bath.  "While  there, 
her  illness  much  increased,  and  she  was  removed 
to  the  house  of  her  brother  and  sister  Fowler,  at 
Melksham.  There  she  was  detained  for  some 
weeks,  and  about  this  time,  as  appears  by  a  date 
affixed,  penned  the  following  remark  :  "  I  have 
had  some  precious  seasons  of  Divine  overshadow- 
ing, during  my  illness,  which  have  been  better 
than  all  the  cordials  administered'  by  my  medical 
attendants." 

From  this  attack  she  so  far  recovered  as  to 
return  into  Shropshire,  where  she  was  favored  to 
experience  a  little  revival  of  strength,  and  was 
enabled  to  get  out  to  meetings  once  in  the  day, 
and  also  frequently  to  minister  acceptably  there- 
in. In  a  memorandum  written  at  this  period, 
she  says  :  "I  think  it  is  a  mercy  to  be  enabled 
to  get  out  to  our  morning  meetings,  in  which 
the  love  of  God  often  flows  in  my  heart  towards 
the  people."  In  another  she  says,  "Was  en- 
gaged in  supplication,  after  a  deep  exercise  in 
spirit;"  and  further  adds,  "I  am  sometimes 
strengthened  to  speak  well  of  his  name,  who  lives 
and  reigns,  and  is  forever  worthy.  I  have  cause 
to  be  thankful  for  strength  being  granted  to  sit 
with  my  friends,  though  often  in  much  poverty 
of  spirit." 

As  the  winter  approached,  she  found  it  neces- 
sary to  confine  herself  to  tbe  house,  and  from 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year  chiefly  to 
her  own  apartment.  The  following  extract  from 
her  memorandums  describes  her  experience  at 
this  time.  "  I  have  little  to  remark,  my  allot- 
ment being  often  in  suffering  as  to  the  body,  and 
low  in  mind ;  yet  can  say,  God  is  good,  and  a 
strong  hold  in  the  day  of  trouble."  After  re- 
cording the  death  of  a  friend  in  the  ministry, 
her  memorandums  conclude  with  this  paragraph  : 
"  Thus,  the  church  is  stripped  of  its  pillars  : 
may  the  Great  Lord  of  the  harvest  be  pleased  to 
raise  up  and  send  forth  more  faithful  laborers  !" 

This  expression,  or  one  similar,  she  repeated 
at  different  times  during  her  illness :  "  If  I  can 
be  of  any  service  to  my  friends,  I  am  willing  to 
live ;  otherwise  I  had  rather  go."  She  also  said, 
"Unless  the  Lord  had  some  further  service  for 
me  to  do,  I  could  not  wish  to  stay  much  longer, 
I  suffer  so  much ;  but  all  in  His  ordering  is  best." 
Being  in  great  pain  of  body,  she  said,  "  It  would 
be  a  great  favor  to  have  a  little  ease ;  once  more, 
before  I  leave  you,  I  should  like  to  be  a  little 
cheerful ;  for  I  have  nothing  but  the  pains  of  the 
body  to  make  me  otherwise." 

When  a  friend  said  to  her,  "  I  wish  thou 


couldst  get  a  little  sleep,"  she  replied,  "I  do  not 
want  sleep ;  I  want  to  get  to  a  better  country." 
At  another  time  she  said,  "The  Lord  is  altogeth- 
er able  to  endue  with  patience  if  he  pleaseth." 
Becoming  very  sick,  she  added,  "  This  is  a  bitter 
cup,  but  I  have  drunk  many  a  bitterer  cup  than 
this ;  it  is  trying  to  the  tabernacle,  but  I  have 
no  conflict  of  mind."  Being  much  exhausted 
by  seeing  her  children,  grandsons,  and  some 
other  relations,  she  said  to  a  friend  who  sat  be- 
side her,  "  The  Lord  be  praised  !  he  is  wonder- 
fully good  even  now."  About  three  days  before 
her  death,  she  said  to  a  friend  who  inquired  if 
she  had  any  thing  further  to  say  to  her  ;  "I  have 
dropped  counsel  as  I  passed  along,  and  perhaps 
that  makes  me  to  have  less  to  do  now.''  A 
friend  observing  that  she  was  an  example  of  pa- 
tience, she  replied,  "  Sometimes,  as  I  am  helped." 
When  in  extreme  pain  of  body,  the  evening  be- 
fore her  death,  a  friend  who  thought  she  had 
asked  for  something,  said,  "  Can  we  do  any  thing 
for  thee  ?"  to  whom  she  replied  in  the  words  of 
the  apostle,  "Rejoice  evermore,  and  in  every 
thing,  give  thanks;"  and  shortly  afterwards, 
"  The  Lord's  will  be  done!''  Her  mind  seemed 
to  be  engaged  in  supplication  for  some  time  after 
this,  but  her  articulation  could  not  be  under- 
stood. 

She  died  on  the  14th  day  of  the  2nd  month, 
1810,  and  was  buried  the  22nd  of  the  same,  in 
Friend's  burying  ground  at  Coalbrookdale,  aged 
about  fifty-six  years,  a  minister  about  thirty 
years. 


CATHARINE  FERGUSON. 
Died,  on  Tuesday,  11th  inst.,  at  her  house,  No.  74 
Thompson  St.,  Widow  Catharine  Ferguson,  after  a 
brief  illness,  aged  about  75  years. 

The  departure  of  this  remarkable  woman 
should  be  commemorated  by  an  obituary  notice 
worthy  of  such  a  mother  in  Israel  and  such  an 
active  life-long  Christian  philanthropist.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  memoir  will  be  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic. Thousands  in  this  community  have  heard 
of  or  known  Katy  Ferguson,  the  aged  colored  wo- 
man, who  in  more  vigorous  life  was  the  celebra- 
ted cake-maker  for  weddings  and  other  social 
parties.  But  many  who  have  eaten  her  unrival- 
ed cake,  and  been  edified  by  her  sensible  chat  or 
pious  discourse,  may  be  ignorant  of  the  eminent 
virtues  and  extraordinary  good  deeds  which 
crowned  her  life.  It  is  due,  therefore,  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  of  philanthropy,  and  the  people 
of  color  especially  that  her  distinguished  services 
should  be  recorded;  The  principal  facts  con- 
tained in  this  notice  were  taken  down  from 
Mrs.  Ferguson's  own  lips,  March  25,  1850. 

Katy  was  born  a  slave.  Her  mother  gave 
birth  to  her  on  her  passage  from  Virginia  to 
this  City.  Katy  Williams — for  that  was  her 
name — was  "  owned"  by  R.  B.,  who  lived  on 
Water  st.,  and  was  an  elder  in  one  of  the  New- 
York  City  Presbyterian  Churches.     "  R.  B." 
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said  Katy,  "  sold  my  mother  away,  but  I  remem- 
ber that  before  we  were  torn  asunder,  she  knelt 
down,  laid  her  hand  on  my  head,  and  gave  me  to 
God." 

Katy  never  saw  her  motber  again.  Her  mis- 
tress told  her  that  if  she  was  as  good  as  her  mo- 
ther, she  would  do  well.  Katy  felt  keenly  the 
loss  of  her  mother.  The  recollection  of  her  own 
anguish  when  separated  from  her,  made  her,  she 
said,  feel  compassion  for  children.  When  ten 
years  old,  she  told  her  master  R.  B.,  that  if  he 
would  give  her  her  liberty  she  would  serve  the 
Lord  forever.    But  he  did  not  do  it. 

Katy  was  never  taught  to  read.  "  My  mis- 
tress," she  said,  "  would  not  let  me  learn  ;  and 
once  she  said  to  me,  'you  know  more  now  than 
my  daughters.'  "  One  of  her  mistress'  sons  ask- 
ed Katy  to  teach  him  geography,  &c.  She  ex- 
claimed "I  cant."  He  replied,  "yes,  you  can; 
if  I  dont  read  right  in  the  Bible,  or  if  I  dontsay 
my  catechism  right,  you  tell  quick  enough." 

When  Katy  was  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old, 
a  lady  in  the  city  purchased  her  freedom  for 
$200,  giving  her  six  years  to  reimburse  her;  but 
she  afterwards  agreed  to  allow  one  half  of  the 
sum  for  eleven  months  work,  and  the  late  excel- 
lent Divie  Bethune  raised  the  other  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

At  eighteen  she  was  married.  She  had  two 
children,  but  lost  them  both.  "They  are  dead," 
said  Katy,  "and  I  have  no  relations  now,  and 
most  of  my  old  friends  are  gone." 

During  her  life  she  had  taken  forty-eight  chil- 
dren— twenty  of  them  were  white  children — 
some  fiom  the  almshouse  and  others  from  their 
parents,  and  brought  them  up,  or  kept  them  till 
she  could  find  places  for  them.  She  expended 
much  money  on  their  behalf,  and  followed  them 
with  affectionate  interest  with  her  prayers.  To 
my  inquiry,  "  Have  you  laid  up  any  property  ?" 
she  quickly  replied,  "  How  could  I,  when  I  gave 
away  all  I  earned  ?" 

When  she  lived  at  No.  52  Warren  street,  (the 
house  has  since  been  taken  down,)  she  regular- 
ly collected  the  children  in  the  neighborhood, 
who  were  accustomed  to  run  in  the  street  on  the 
Lord's  day,  into  her  house,  and  got  suitable  per- 
sons to  come  and  hear  them  say  their  catechism, 
&c. 

The  sainted  Isabella  Graham  used  to  invite 
Katy's  scholars  to  her  house,  to  say  their  cate- 
chism and  receive  religious  instruction.  This 
was  about  the  time  Dr.  Mason's  Church  in  Mur- 
ray st.  was  built.  The  doctor  heard  of  her 
school,  and  one  Sunday  visited  it.  u  What  are 
you  about  here,  Katy?"  said  he;  "keeping 
school  on  the  Sabbath?  We  must  not  leave 
ou  to  do  all  this."  So  he  spoke  to  his  elders, 
ad  the  lecture-room  opened  and  the  children 
transferred  to  it.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
Sunday  school  in  the  Murray  st.  Church,  and  it 
w  believed  that  Katy  Ferguson's  was  the  first 
Sunday  school  in  the  City. 
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For  more  than  forty  years,  up  to  the  last  of  her 
life,  she  had  a  prayer  meeting  at  her  house 
every  Friday  evening,  and  for  some  five  years 
past  another  every  Sabbath  afternoon,  into  which 
she  gathered  the  poor  neglected  children  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  those  adults  who  did  not  at- 
tend church.  She  always  secured  the  aid  of  some 
good  man  to  conduct  these  meetings.  The  re- 
sults of  these  efforts  were  most  happy.  The 
tract  distributors,  City  Missionaries  and  others, 
remarked  that  where  Katy  lived  the  whole  as- 
pect of  the  neighborhood  was  changed.  So  much 
for  the  exertions  of  a  poor  colored  woman  who 
could  not  read  !  "  The  liberal  heart  deviseth 
liberal  things." 

The  secret  of  Katy's  usefulness  was  her  fer- 
vent, uniform  and  consistent  piety.  No  one 
could  be  with  her  even  for  a  little  while  without 
feeling  its  influence.  The  love  of  God  was  shed 
abroad  in  her  heart,  and  it  found  expression  in 
acts  of  benevolence  to  his  children.  The  cause 
of  missions  was  very  dear  to  her.  Three  years 
and  a  half  ago  a  company  of  missionaries  were 
about  to  embark  for  West  Africa,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  American  Missionary  Association. 
One  of  the  missionaries  was  invited  to  attend  the 
little  meetings  held  at  Katy's  house,  and  did  so 
once  or  twice  before  leaving  the  country.  Katy's 
sympathies  were  at  once  strongly  enlisted  in  be- 
half of  this  young  missionary  and  all  his  associ- 
ates. A  few  months  since  the  writer  met  her  in 
the  street,  and  she  eagerly  inquired  about  the 
Mendi  Mission.  "These  three  years,"  said  she, 
"  I  have  never  missed  a  day  but  I  have  prayed 
for  those  dear  missionaries." 

Katy  mourned  over  the  condition  of  the  poor 
people  in  the  City,  who  were  suffering  on  account 
of  their  vices  as  well  as  their  poverty.  She  said  : 
"  The  ruination  of  both  white  and  colored  people 
in  this  city  is  gambling.  I  told  one  of  them 
that  I  would  never  do  it — that  I  had  rather  live 
on  bread  and  water." 

On  Tuesday  morning,  having  been  for  several 
days  somewhat  indisposed,  she  went  out  to  see  a 
physician.  She  soon  returned  to  her  house  and 
lay  down,  but  grew  rapidly  worse.  In  a  few 
hours  it  became  apparent  that  her  disease  was 
cholera,  and  she  was  sensible  that  the  hour  of 
dissolution  was  at  hand.  Notwithstanding  the 
suddenness  of  the  summons,  she  was  ready.  Her 
mind  was  calm  and  clear.  "0?"  said  she  to  a 
friend  who  stood  near,  "  what  a  good  thing  it  is 
to  have  a  hope  in  Jesus!"  Her  last  words 
were,  "  All  is  well."  Yes,  sainted  spirit,  "all  is 
well."  L.  T. 

N.  Y.  Tribune. 


If  the  obscurities  occasioned  by  the  depravity 
of  human  nature  were  removed,  the  heart  of  one 
man  would  answer  to  that  of  another,  as  face 
answers  to  face  in  a  glass. 

DlLLWYN. 
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FARMING  AS  AN  OCCUPATION. 

Throughout  the  entire  country,  farming  is  an 
employment  which,  properly  conducted,  is  sure 
to  pay.  The  vicissitudes,  revulsions  and  revolu- 
tions, that  like  epidemics  visit  periodically  nearly 
every  other  branch  of  industry,  fall  comparative- 
ly harmless  upon  the  agricultural  community. 
Unexampled  success  and  pecuniary  ruin  come 
alternately  upon  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer, 
the  miller,  the  speculator; — at  one  time  elevat- 
ing them  upon  the  crest- wave  of  fortune,  and 
then  again  plunging  them  into  the  vortex  of  ir- 
retrievable bankruptcy. 

In  some  cases,  a  merchant  continues  to  amass 
a  fortune  even  to  old  age,  and  then  some  unfore- 
seen event,  or  some  disastrous  adventure,  sweeps 
away  the  accumulations  of  years.  How  many 
instances  can  be  mentioned  where  millers  have 
made  fortunes  and  lost  them  again.  The  profits 
which  the  farmer  made  by  raising  wheat,  the 
miller  four  times  doubled  in  its  manufacture  and 
sale ;  and  the  first-named  has  sometimes,  perhaps, 
been  a  little  envious  of  the  latter's  prosperity ; 
but  in  a  single  season  thereafter,  the  miller's  en- 
tire fortune  is  swallowed  up  in  losses,  while  the 
farmer,  if  he  does  not  increase  his  substance  that 
year  by  reason  of  a  hard  market,  at  least  lives 
through  it,  and  saves  his  previous  accumulations. 

All  farmers,  however,  do  not  make  money  com- 
mensurate with  their  labors.  There  is  no  em- 
ployment where  economy,  intelligent  manage- 
ment, activity,  a  wise  forethought,  and  a  vigilant 
supervision,  are  more  necessary  to  success.  A 
load  of  debt,  expensive  habits,  too  much  fancy 
farming,  too  little  attention  to  the  main  points, 
viz.,  good  tillage,  drainage,  manuring,  rotation 
in  crops,  early  seeding,  and  proper  harvesting, 
will  inevitably  keep  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  un- 
der the  teeth  of  a  worse  harrow  than  the  one 
used  to  break  up  the  clods  of  his  own  fallow.  No 
absolute  set  of  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  general 
guidance,  but  the  above  vade  mecum  is  well 
worthy  of  being  conned. 

A  farmer  must  not  owe  too  much  money.  If 
he  is  able  to  pay,  or  if  competent  nearly  to  pay, 
for  a  farm  in  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee,  or  any 
other  equally  valuable  farming  locality,  then  he 
may  be  sure,  with  proper  management,  of  doub- 
ling his  money  within  a  few  years ;  but  as  a 
general  thing,  it  is  folly  for  one  possessing  only 
a  few  hundred  dollars,  especially  if  he  be  young, 
to  think  of  buying  land  in  such  a  region.  He 
may  expect  to  labor  like  a  slave  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors,  and  be  ground  out  at  last  in  the 
mill  of  some  ruthless  money-shaver.  Let  such  a 
man  push  off  West,  and  select  a  farm  judicious- 
ly, improve  it  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  his 
means,  and  he  will  be  sure  to  secure  a  compe- 
tence within  a  few  years.  If  every  dollar  he  ob- 
tains above  the  ordinary  and  proper  expenses  of 
his  family,  be  for  years  expended  upon  the  farm 
in  clearing  off  the  necessary  fields,  draining  out 


wet  places,  putting  on  good  buildings  and  fences, 
setting  out  fruit  trees,  accumulating  first  class 
farming  implements  and  utensils,  obtaining  and 
rearing  the  best  domestic  animals,  the  money 
could  not  possibly  be  more  safely  and  profitably 
invested. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  farmer  should  not  base 
his  income  upon  a  single  branch  of  agricultural 
production.  Setting  aside  the  necessity  of  a 
rotation  in  crops  for  the  good  condition  of  his 
fields,  there  are  other  considerations  equally  im- 
portant. The  wheat  crop  might  in  one  year 
prove  a  failure/or  the  ^market  be  low  when  beef, 
and  pork,  and  wool,  would  sell  readily,  and  at  re- 
munerating prices,  or  vice  versa.  Root  crops 
sometimes  yield  well  and  profitably,  and  at  others 
do  not  pay  for  the  seed.  The  profits  on  fruit 
some  seasons  will  line  a  man's  pockets  with  the 
needful,  while  occasionally  it  barely  brings  any 
return  to  the  producer.  It  is  scarcely  possible, 
however,  to  miss  a  market  on  some  crop,  if  the 
farmer  has  an  ordinary  and  proper  variety,  while 
still  more  frequently  all  will  pay. 

Intelligence  and  mental  culture  are  as  impor- 
tant to  the  agriculturist  as  to  any  other  class  of 
men.  Hence,  good  schools  and  good  opportuni- 
ties for  acquiring  knowledge,  should  be  early  es- 
tablished. Every  man  who  advertises  his  farm 
for  sale,  understands  the  enhanced  value  by  rea- 
son of  such  advantages  ;  besides,  it  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  educate  his  children,  and  place 
them  in  a  position  to  do  honor  to  themselves  and 
their  country.  Books  and  newspapers  should  be 
obtained  and  read  in  every  farmer's  family ;  and 
above  all,  next  to  the  Bible,  those  treating  upon 
agriculture  and  its  cognate  subjects,  should  be 
carefully,  thoughtfully,  and  regularly  perused. 
The  American  agriculturist  has  a  great  mission 
to  perform,  and  it  is  a  solemn  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  him  to  see  that  he  performs  it  rightly. 
His  position  is  a  happy  as  well  as  an  important 
one,  and  he  who  cultivates  his  own  ground,  and 
eats  the  fruits  thereof  under  his  own  vine  and 
fig-tree,  has  no  occasion  to  envy  the  lot  of  any 
other  mortal. — Rural  New  Yorker. 


STATISTICS  OF  CRIME. 

A  distinguished  English  gentleman  who  has 
spent  many  years  as  a  resident  or  as  a  traveller 
in  Papal  countries  in  Europe,  has  presented  some 
deeply  interesting  facts  concerning  vice  and 
crime  in  Papal  and  Protestant  countries.  He 
possessed  himself  of  the  government  returns  of 
every  Romanist  state  on  the  continent,  and  there- 
fore his  statistics  do  not  rest  on  his  Protestant 
prejudices.  The  Boston  Traveller  thus  conden- 
ses his  results  : 

In  England  four  persons  for  a  million,  on  an 
average,  are  committed  for  murder  per  year.  In 
Ireland,  there  are  nineteen  to  the  million.  In 
Belgium,  a  Catholic  country,  there  are  eighteen 
murders  to  the  million.    In  France  there  are 
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thirty-one.  Passing  into  Austria  we  find  thirty- 
six.  In  Bavaria,  also  Catholic,  sixty-eight  to 
the  million  ;  or  if  homicides  are  struck  out  there 
will  be  thirty.  Going  into  Italy  where  Catholic 
influence  is  the  strongest  of  any  country  on  earth, 
and  taking  first  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  we  find 
twenty  murders  to  the  million.  In  the  Vene- 
tian and  Milanese  provinces  there  is  the  enor- 
mous result  of  forty-five  to  the  million.  In  Tus- 
cany, forty-two,  though  the  land  is  claimed  as  a 
kind  of  earthly  paradise;  and  in  the  Papal 
States,  not  less  than  one  hundred  murders  for 
the  million  of  people.  There  are  ninety  in  Si- 
cily ;  and  in  Naples  the  result  is  more  appalling 
still,  where  public  documents  show  there  are  two 
hundred  murders  per  year  to  the  million  oi  peo- 
ple ! 

The  above  facts  are  all  drawn  from  the  civil 
and  criminal  record  of  the  respective  countries 
named.  Now  taking  the  whole  of  these  coun- 
tries together,  we  have  seventy-five  cases  of  mur- 
der for  every  million  of  people.  In  Protestant 
countries,  England  for  example,  we  have  but 
four  for  every  million. 

FRIENDS'  REVIEW. 

PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  26,  1854. 

By  the  arrival  of  the  packet  ship  Albert  Galla- 
tin, Captain  Delano,  at  New  York,  from  Liverpool, 
we  have  received  the  melancholy  intelligence 
that  William  Penn  Hoag,  the  eldest  son  of  our 
friend  Lindley  M.  Hoag,  a  youth  of  promising 
talents  and  character,  was  lost  overboard  from 
that  vessel  about  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th  inst.,  four  days  previous  to  her  arrival  at 
New  York. 

A  dense  fog  prevailed  at  the  time,  and  every 
exertion  was  used  to  rescue  the  unfortunate  youth, 
who  was  distinctly  heard  to  answer  the  two  first 
signal  guns  which  were  fired  from  the  ship.  Life 
buoys  were  thrown  out,  the  vessel  lighted  in  every 
part,  and  a  boat  lowered  which  cruised  two  hours 
in  a  ffuitless  search.  He  appears  to  have  been 
about  18  years  of  age. 

Died.— On  the  21st  of  5th  month,  of  scarlet  fe- 
ver, Nathan,  son  of  John  Morris,  a  member  of 
Whitewater  Monthly  Meeting,  Wayne  county,  In- 
diana, in  the  18th  year  of  his  age. 

 .  On  the  18th  inst.,  at  Germantown,  after  a 

long  and  painful  illness,  borne  with  Christian  re- 
signation, Sarah  Potts,  in  the  67th  year  of  her 
age,  a  member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly 
Meeting  in  this  city. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
The  Winter  Term  will  commence  on  the  second 
Fourth-day  of  the  Tenth  month  next.  Application 
may  he  made  to  Jonathan  Richards,  Sitperinten- 
itnt,  in  the  school,  in  person  or  by  letter  addressed 
to  West  Haverlord,  Delaware  County,  Pennsyl- 


vania, by  whom  all  the  information  required  will 
be  given.  When  more  convenient  to  do  so,  parties 
applying  may  register  the  names  of  applicants 
with  the  undersigned. 

The  Semi  Annual  Examination  will  commence 
ou  Second-day,  9th  mo.  11th,  and  close  on  the 
morning  of  Fourth-day  following.  The  presence 
of  parents  and  others  interested  in  the  subject  of 
Education  is  respectfully  invited." 

Copies  of  the  Order  of  Examination  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  Friends  Review. 

Chari.es  Yarnall, 
Secretary  Board  of  Managers. 
No.  39  Market  st,  Philadelphia. 


CIRCULAR. 

Friends'  Boarding  School,  near  Richmond, 
Indiana. 

To  Monthly  Meetings,  and  Friends  Individually : 
Dear  Friends  : — The  Committee  appointed  to 
I  the  charge  of  this  Institution,  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  opening  the  School  for  the  ensuing  win- 
ter session,  on  Third-day  the  10th  of  Tenth 
month,  1854. 

Applications  for  the  admission  of  scholars, 
should  be  addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Friends'  Boarding  School,  Richmond,  In- 
diana. 

The  price  of  Tuition,  Board  and  Washing,  for 
the  coming  session,  will  be  50  dollars  for  each 
Scholar,  payment  to  be  made  in  advance ;  the 
Yearly  Meeting  having  united  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  "the  price  of  tuition  should  inva- 
riably be  paid  in  advance,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  dues  in  the  middle  of  the  session." 

Applicants  will  have  precedence  in  the  order 
in  which  payment  is  made.  Scholars  will  be  re- 
ceived at  any  time  when  the  School  is  not  full, 
and  charges  made  from  the  time  of  entry.  No 
reduction  to  be  made  for  absence,  after  admission, 
except  on  account  of  sickness,  or  some  extraor- 
dinary circumstance. 

Parents  and  Guardians  are  earnestly  requested 
to  see  that  the  clothing  of  scholars  be  becoming 
the  appearance  of  consistent  Friends,  having  re- 
spect to  decency  and  usefulness,  avoiding  imita- 
tions of  the  changing  fashions  of  the  world.  The 
clothing  to  be  of  dark  plain  colors,  to  save  wash- 
ing, and  each  article  should  be  marked  with  the 
owner's  name. 

(The  inconsistent  appearance  in  dress  &c,  of 
many  of  the  Scholars  that  have  come  to  this  In- 
stitution has  been  cause  of  much  regret  to  the 
Committee  and  Officers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Pa- 
rents and  Guardians,  will  take  the  necessary  care 
in  this  respect  before  sending  scholars,  as  the 
Committee  believe  they  will  be  justified  in  refus- 
ing admittance  to  those  who  will  not  comply  with 
this  Rule.) 

Parents  and  Guardians  are  also  desired  to  avoid 
bringing  or  taking  away  Scholars,  or  visiting  the 
school  on  the  First-day  ol  the  week. 

The  Students  will  be  instructed  in  the  usual 
branches  of  a  good  English  education,  and  if  de- 
sired, the  French,  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 

The  School  is  furnished  with  Apparatus  suited 
to  the  Illustration  of  many  of  the  Sciences,  af- 
lording  to  those  who  may  be  endeavoring  to  quali- 
ty themselves  for  teaching,  an  opportunity  for 
completely  understanding  their  subjects;  and  also 
with  a  Library,  embracing  about  750  volumes  of 
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well  selected  books,  which  places  the  Institution 
in  a  capacity,  with  proper  care,  to  be  a  benefit 
to  our  members  not  only  in  the  acquirement  of 
Science  and  Literature,  but  also  in  diffusing  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
Friends,  and  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  as  portrayed 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Books  and  Stationery,  will  be  sold  to  scholars, 
(who  are  not  otherwise  furnished.)  at  wholesale 
prices.  Each  Pupil  must  come  provided  with 
wash-bowl  and  towels. 

Superintendents,  David  and  Sarah  Ann  Hunt. 
Teachers— In   Male  Department,  'Lewis  A. 
Estes,  Principal. 
Female  Department,  Huldah  C.  Estes, 
Mary  A.  Buffum, 

Associate  Teachers, 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Charles  H.  Moore,  Clerk. 

8^  Month,  1854. 

N.  B.  Correspondents  are  requested  to  have 
this  Circular  read  in  their  Monthly  Meetings. 


Decision  of  A.  D.  Smith,  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
in  relation  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

(Continued  from  page  783) 

Again,  it  is  to  my  mind  apparent,  that  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  fugi- 
tives from  labor  or  service  contemplates  a  judi- 
cial determination  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  claim 
which  may  be  made. 

Mr.  Butler  of  South  Carolina,  who  reported 
the  clause,  for  the  first  time,  Aug.  29,  1787, 
framed  its  conclusion  as  follows  :  "  But  shall  be 
delivered  up  to  the  person  justly  claiming  their 
service  or  labor."  How  was  the  justice  of  the 
claim  to  be  ascertained  ?  Who  were  to  deter- 
mine it  ?  Fugitives  were  not  to  be  discharged 
in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  of  the 
States  to  which  they  may  have  fled.  Not  dis- 
charged by  whom  ?  The  Federal  Government  ? 
No,  but  the  States,  in  consequence  or  by  virtue 
of  any  law  or  regulation  therein.  "  But  shall 
be  delivered  up."  By  whom  ?  Evidently  by 
the  same  power  which  had  convenanted  not  to 
discharge  them.  Shall  be  delivered  up  by  the 
States,  not  seized  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  clause  as  finally  adopted  reads,  "  but 
shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to 
whom  such  service  or  labpr  is  DUE."  Here  is  a 
fact  to  be  ascertained,  before  the  fugitive  can  be 
legally  delivered  up,  viz. :  that  his  service  or  la- 
bor is  really  due  to  the  party  who  claims  him. 
How  Ls  the  fact  to  be  ascertained  ?  A  claim  is 
set  up  to  the  service  of  a  person.  He  who  makes 
the  claim  is  denominated  by  the  Constitution  a 
party.  The  claimant  is  one  party,  the  person 
who  resists  the  claim  is  another  party.  If  he 
really  owes  the  service  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  State  from  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  es- 
caped, he  must  be  delivered  up.  If  the  claim 
is  unfounded,  he  cannot  be  delivered  up.  The 
Constitution  itself  has  made  up  the  issue  and  ar- 
ranged the  parties  to  it.    Can  any  proposition 


be  plainer  than  that  here  is  suspended  a  legal 
right  upon  an  issue  of  fact,  which  can  only  be 
determined  by  the  Constitutional  judicial  tribunal 
of  the  country  ? 

Here  there  is  a  fact,  an  issue,  to  be  judicially 
determined  before  a  right  can  be  enforced. 
What  authority  shall  determine  it  ?  Clearly  the 
authority  of  the  State  whose  duty  it  is  to  deliver 
up  the  fugitive  when  the  fact  is  determined. 
Until  the  issue  which  the  Constitution  itself 
creates  is  decided,  the  person  is  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  laws  of  the  State.  When  the 
issue  is  determined  against  the  fugitive,  then  the 
constitutional  compact  arises  above  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  State,  and  to  the  former  the 
latter  must  yield. 

To  my  mind  this  seems  very  clear  and  simple. 
The  whole  proceeding  is  clearly  a  judicial  one, 
and  I  will  not  stop  here  to  demonstrate  what, 
from  the  preceding  remarks,  appears  so  obvious. 
The  law  of  1-850,  by  providing  for  a  trial  of  the 
constitutional  issue  between  the  parties  desig- 
nated thereby,  by  officers  not  recognised  by  any 
Constitution,  State  or  National,  is  unconstitutional 
and  void. 

It  has  been  already  said,  that,  until  the  claim 
of  the  owner  be  interposed,  the  fugitive  in  this 
State  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  free  man. 

The  interposition  of  the  claim,  by  legal  pro- 
cess, is  the  commencement  of  a  suit.  "  A  suit 
is  the  prosecution  of  some  claim,  demand  or  re- 
quest." [6  Wheat.,  407.]  The  trial  of  such 
claims  is  the  trial  of  a  suit.  Therefore  the  trial 
thereof  must  not  only  be  had  before  a  judicial 
tribunal,  but  whether  proceedings  be  commenced 
by  the  fugitive  to  resist  the  claim  of  the  claim- 
ant or  by  the  claimant  to  enforce  and  establish 
it,  it  would  seem  that  either  party  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  jury.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  position 
to  say  that  neither  the  States  nor  the  General 
Government  have  provided  the  means  for  such  a 
mode  of  trial.  The  constitutional  right  of  the 
party  remains  the  same.  The  late  organization 
of  our  County  Courts  failed  to  provide  a  trial  by 
a  Constitutional  Jury,  yet  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  parties  were  nevertheless  entitled 
to  demand  it.  If  provision  is  not  made  for  such 
a  trial,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  proper  authority  to 
make  it.  Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  this  position 
to  say  that  the  proceeding  to  reclaim  and  re- 
possess a  fugitive  from  service  is  not  a  "  suit  at 
common  law."  This  question  is  already  settled. 
It  has  been  judicially  determined  that  the  term 
"  common  law"  was  used  in  the  Constitution  in 
contradistinction  to  suits  in  Admiralty  or  equity. 
Were  it  otherwise,  Congress  need  only  to  change 
the  common  law  form  of  procedure  to  nullify  the 
right  of  trial  by  Jury  in  all  cases.  See  Story 
Com.  645,  et  seq.  ;  3  Pet.  446. 

Mr.  Justice  Story  says  : 

"  In  a  just  sense,  the  amendment  may  well  be 
construed  to  embrace  all  suits  which  are  not  of 
equity  or  admiralty  jurisdiction,  whatever  may  be 
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the  peculiar  form  which  they  may  assume,  to  set- 
tle legal  rights." 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  legal  right  of 
the  claim  must  he  settled  before  a  fugitive  from 
labor  cau  be  delivered  up.  We  have  already 
seen  that  a  suit  is  held  to  be  "  the  prosecution 
of  some  claim,  demand  or  request."  The  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  irresistible,  therefore,  that 
the  prosecution  of  the  claim  to  a  fugitive  from 
labor,  or  resistance  to  such  claim  by  legal  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  fugitive,  is  a  suit, 
not  in  equity  or  admiralty,  and  hence  at  common 
law,  within  the  purview  of  the  Constitution. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  the  Constitution  evident- 
ly contemplates  a  summary  mode  of  proceeding 
in  the  case  of  a  fugitive  from  labor.  Where  is 
the  evidence  of  it?  Nothing  of  the  kind  is 
found  in  the  history  of  the  provision,  nor  in  its 
pathway  to  the  Constitution.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  is  apparent  from  the  language  used  ;  for  it 
distinctly  imports  a  trial  of  the  claim,  and  a  de- 
termination of  the  fact  that  labor  or  service  is 
due  to  the  claimant  before  a  delivery  can  be 
made. 

Again,  the  Constitution  provides  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law.  This  last  phrase 
has  a  distinct  technical  meaning,  viz. :  regular 
judical  proceedings,  according  to  the  course  of 
the  common  law,  or  by  a  regular  suit,  commenced 
and  prosecuted  according  to  the  forms  of  law. 
An  essential  requisite  is  due  process  to  bring 
the  party  into  Court.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
the  first  principles  of  natural  law.  Every  per- 
son is  entitled  to  his  "  day  in  court,"  to  be 
legally  notified  of  the  proceedings  taken  against 
him,  and  duly  summoned  to  defend.  The  pass- 
ing of  judgment  upon  any  person  without  his 
"  day  in  court,"  without  due  process  or  its  equi- 
valent, is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  without  the  express 
guaranty  of  the  Constitution,  it  would  be  implied 
as  a  fundamental  condition  of  all  civil  govern- 
ment. But  the  10th  section  of  the  act  of  1850 
expressly  nullifies  this  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  provides  that  the  claimant  may  go  be- 
fore any  Court  of  Record,  or  judge  in  vacation, 
and  without  process  make  proof  of  the  escape 
and  the  owing  of  service  or  labor;  whereupon  a 
record  is  made  of  the  matters  proved,  and  a  gene- 
ral description  of  the  person  alleged  to  have  es- 
caped ;  a  transcript  of  such  record,  made  out  and 
attested  by  the  clerk,  with  the  seal  of  the  Court, 
being  exhibited  to  the  judge  or  commissioner, 
must  be  taken  and  held  to  be  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  fact  of  escape,  and  that  service  or  labor  is 
due  to  the  party  mentioned  in  the  record,  and 
majf  be  held  sufficient  evidence  of  the  identity 
of  the  person  escaping. 

Here  is  a  palpable  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Can  that  be  said  to  be  by  due  process  of 
law,  which  is  without  process  altogether  ?  Here 
the  stalut  or  conditiou  of  the  person  is  instantly 
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changed,  in  his  absence,  without  process,  without 
notice,  without  opportunity  to  meet  or  examine 
the  witnesses  against  him,  or  rebut  their  testi- 
mony. A  record  is  made  which  is  conclusive 
against  him,  "  in  any  State  or  Territory  in  which 
he  may  be  found."  It  is  not  a  process  to  bring 
the  person  before  the  Court  in  which  the  record 
is  made  up,  but  it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  judgment  of  the  Court  or  Judge,  which  com- 
mits the  person  absolutely  to  the  control  and 
possession  of  the  claimant,  to  be  taken  whitherso- 
ever he  pleases,  to  be  dragged  from  a  State  where 
the  legal  presumption  is  in  favor  of  his  freedom, 
to  any  State  or  Territory  where  the  legal  pre- 
sumption is  against  his  freedom. 

Is  not  this  depriving  a  person  of  liberty  with- 
out due  process  of  law  ?  Other  Courts  and  other 
J udges  may  pronounce  this  provision  of  the  act 
of  1850  to  be  in  conformity  with  that  provision 
of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  "  no  per- 
son shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law,','  but  while  I  have  a 
mind  to  reason  and  a  conscience  to  dictate  to  me, 
and  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  resting  upon  my  soul,  I  cannot  so 
declare  it,  and  for  the  price  of  worlds  I  will  not. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 


A  CHILD  AMONG  LUNATICS. 

A  day  or  two  ago  a  gentleman  whose  official 
duties  required  him  to  visit  a  large  Asylum  near 
this  city,  devoted  to  the  indigent  insane,  took 
with  him  a  little  boy  some  three  years  old,  and 
it  was  an  interesting  study  to  watch  the  effect 
which  the  presence  of  the  young  visitor  produced 
among  the  lunatics  of  every  grade.  An  unusual 
degree  of  quiet  and  order  prevailed  in  every 
hall,  and  touching  manifestations  of  the  softening 
and  subduing  influences  of  childhood  were  ex- 
hibited by  those  who  were  ordinarily  most  in- 
tractable. This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
those  who  had  passed  the  season  of  youth.  One 
man,  incurably  insane,  approached  the  little  boy 
with  a  countenance  for  the  moment  full  of  gentle- 
ness and  kindness,  and  with  a  polite  gesture 
handed  him  a  straw — being  all  that  he  had  to 
give — and  showed  great  satisfaction  when  it  was 
accepted,  and  borne  as  if  it  had  been  of  value. 
Almost  all  approached  and  shook  hands  with  the 
infant,  and  so  mild  was  their  bearing  that  he 
did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate,  and  although 
abashed  at  what  was  to  him  an  unusual  crowd, 
he  cbeerfully  yielded  his  little  hand  to  their 
caresses. 

But  the  most  interesting  scene  was  in  the 
women's  apartments.  They  were  ready  to  de- 
vour the  child  with  their  caresses,  and  yet  when 
they  observed  that  their  crowding  and  volubility 
annoyed  him,  instinctively  withdrew  a  little  and 
modulated  their  voices  to  tones  of  tenderness,  to 
which  many  of  them  had  long  been  strangers. 
One  of  the  women,  herself  a  mother,  inquired 
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with  tearful  eyes — "Dear  little  fellow,  is  his 
mother  liviDg  ?"  An  affirmative  reply  seemed 
to  relieve  her  apprehensions,  and  expression  of 
interest  assumed  a  more  cheerful  tone.'  The 
most  violent,  closely  confined  in  cells,  watched 
every  movement  of  the  boy  with  intense  interest, 
and  some  begged  by  all  the  affection  for  their 
own  offspring — which  insanity  in  its  worst  form 
had  not  eradicated — to  be  permitted  to  embrace 
him.  The  whole  scene  was  calculated  to  deepen 
the  sympathy  felt  for  the  most  unfortunate  class 
who  were  the  object  of  the  visit ;  and  to  show 
how  strongly  the  society  of  children  is  calculated 
to  win  back  to  gentleness  those  who,  from  any 
cause,  have  passed  that  indefinable  line  which 
separates  the  sane  from  the  insane.  Such  sooth- 
ing effects  are  of  course  transient,  but  it  was 
something  to  obtain  for  those  poor  vexed  souls 
even  a  moment  of  calm  delight. — N,  Y.  Courier. 


WIRE-DRAWING. 

Wire  was  not  always  made  by  drawing.  In 
early  days  metal-workers  were  wont  to  beat  out 
their  metal  into  thin  plates  or  leaves,  to  cut  the 
plates  into  narrow  stripes,  and  to  round  these 
stripes  by  a  hammer  and  a  file  until  they  assum- 
ed the  form  of  wire  In  the  description  of  the 
sacerdotal  garments  prepared  for  Aaron,  it  is 
stated  that  the  makers  of  the  ephod,  "  did  beat 
the  gold  into  thin  plates,  and  cut  it  into  wires,  to 
work  it  in  the  blue,  and  in  the  purple,  and  in 
the  scarlet,  and  in  the  fine  linen,  with  cunning 
work."  In  the  regions  of  the  fable,  Vulcan  is 
declared  to  have  forged  a  net  of  delicate  wire- 
work  to  entrap  Venus  and  Mars;  and  if  that  most 
respectable  of  blacksmiths  forged  his  wire  we  may 
presume  that  he  did  not  draw  it.  It  is  supposed 
that  wire-drawing  first  commenced  at  Nurnberg 
about  five  centuries  ago ;  the  wire-smiths  then 
changing  their  designation  to  wire-drawers.  The 
delicate  gold-work  of  Nurnberg  was  probably  the 
first  to  which  the  improvement  was  applied;  but 
copper  and  brass,  iron  and  steel,  afterwards  shar- 
ed in  the  advantage ;  and  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish wire-smiths  became  also  in  due  time  wire- 
drawers. 

The  making  of  wire  is  not  only  a  simple  but 
an  instructive  process  ;  for  it  shows  that  cold  iron 
is  more  like  dough  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
supposing.  It  can  be  squeezed  and  driven  about, 
until  that  which  was  a  thick  rod  becomes  a  thin 
wire ;  as  a  bulky  lump  of  dough  can  be  squeezed 
out  into  a  long  roll.  The  iron  is  rolled  hot  into 
rods  before  it  reaches  the  wire-drawer.  He  pro- 
vides himself  with  hard  steel  plates,  pierced  with 
holes  varying  from  the  size  of  the  original  rod, 
down  to  that  of  the  smaJlest  wire.  One  end  of 
a  rod  is  tapered,  pulled  through  a  hole,  and 
grasped  by  nippers  on  the  other  side;  and  then 
steam  or  any  power  draws  the  whole  rod  forcibly 
through;  necessarily  reducing  the  thickness,  and 
at  the  sama  time  increasing  the  length.  Then 


it  is  dragged  through  the  next  smaller  hole,  and 
through  the  next,  and  through  the  next,  until  it 
has  attained  the  required  degree  of  dainty  tenui- 
ty ;  the  same  wire  may  decrease  from  one-third 
to  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  but  it  re- 
quires many  gradations  in  reduction,  and  many 
intermediate  annealings  to  prevent  it  from  be- 
coming too  brittle.  It  is  not  merely  iron  that  is 
so  treated ;  any  metal  possessing  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  ductility  can  be  attenuated  by  drawing  as 
well  as  by  hammering  or  melting,  varied  in  de- 
gree, and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  process  is 
conducted.  Steel,  we  know,  is  made  into  wire 
for  needles  and  fish  hooks,  and  a  vast  number  of 
other  articles  ;  brass  is  made  into  wire  for  pins, 
among  a  countless  host  of  other  applications; 
copper  is  made  into  wire  for  electric  telegraphs, 
bell-hanging  and  scientific  apparatus ;  gold  and 
silver  are  made  into  wire  for  ornaments ;  plati- 
num is  made  into  wire  for  philosophers  and 
chemists. 

A  rare  list  of  names  and  numbers  is  met  with 
in  relation  to  iron  wire.  There  is  in  the  first 
place,  Iron  Wire,  plainly  so  called,  varying  in 
numerical  designation  according  to  its  thickness, 
and  sold  in  bundles  weighing  sixty-three  pounds 
each.  There  is,  in  the  second  place,  Best  Best  Iron 
Wire — a  tautology  which  may  be  excused  so  long 
as  we  talk  about  Baden  Baden ;  this  has  numbers 
similar  to  the  former,  and  it  is  sold  in  bundles  of 
the  same  weight,  but  is  slightly  higher  in  price. 
There  is,  in  the  next  place,  Best  Selected  Char- 
coal Wire,  a  little  advanced  again  in  price  :  and 
there  is  Card  Annealed  and  Bright  Iron  Wire, 
of  larger  diameter,  and  much  higher  price ;  but 
we  need  not  enter  into  these  trade  secrets.  Let 
us  be  content  to  know  that  the  wires  of  various 
metals,  and  of  greatly  varied  sizes,  find  their  way 
into  the  hands  of  artificers  innumerable,  who 
fashion  them  into  needles,  bodkins,  pins,  hooks 
and  eyes,  fish-hooks,  button-rings,  hair-pins,  card- 
teeth,  wire-brushes,  brush-wires,  spiral-springs, 
bounet-stiffeners,  and  a  great  number  of  articles 
that  we  cannot  here  afford  to  enumerate. 

As  unity  is  strength,  so  do  many  wires  bring 
their  strength  to  bear  upon  one  object  when  they 
are  twisted  ;  and  thus  will  a  rope  of  twenty  wires 
often  render  braver  service  than  twenty  ropes 
working  separately.  This  twisting  of  wires  around 
each  other  is  a  work  not  differing  much  in  prin- 
ciple from  the  making  of  hempen  cables,  hawsers, 
ropes,  cords,  lines  and  twines ;  each  wire  is  a 
component  element  of  the  group  ;  and  it  is  only 
because  the  metal  wire  is  stiffer  than  the  hempen 
yarn,  that  any  more  elaborate  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery becomes  necessary. 

The  useful  purposes  to  which  wire  rope  and 
cord,  and  string,  are  now  applied  are  surprisingly 
numerous.  Window-sash  lines,  hothouse  cords, 
lightning  conductors,  picture-frame  cord,  clock 
cord,  tent  ropes,  clothes  lines — all  are  gradually 
travelling  from  the»  hempen  region  to  the  wire 
region.    The  wire-workers  stoutly  assert  that 
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their  favorite  material  is  cheaper,  more  durable, 
little  less  flexible,  and  much  less  bulky  than  hem- 
pen cords.  And,  instead  of  a  single  wire  for 
fences,  railway  signal  cord,  and  the  like,  a  much 
stronger  line  is  produced  by  a  strand  or  twisted 
cord  of  smaller  wires.  The  makers  tell  us  that 
wire  rope  one  inch  in  circumference,  and  weighing 
one  pound  per  fathom,  will  bear  as  great  a  strain 
and  render  as  much  useful  service  as  a  hempen 
rope  two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  weighing  two  pounds  per  fathom  :  this 
being  the  ratio  maintained  up  to  greater  sizes  : 
a  four  inch  wire-rope  having  as  much  strength 
as  a  ten-inch  hempen  rope.  Is  it  not  wonderful 
that  a  wire  rope  of  four  inches  circumference,  or 
only  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  thickness,  will  bear 
a  weight  of  thirty  tons,  more  than  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  before  it  will  break?  On  one  occasion 
the  artillery  officers  at  Woolwich  spliced  an  eight- 
inch  hempen  cable  to  a  wire  rope  three  inches 
and  a  half  in  circumference ;  they  pulled  and 
stretched,  and  pulled  and  stretched  again,  until 
one  of  the  two  broke, — it  was  the  hempen  cable 
that  gave  way,  leaving  the  wire  rope  as  sound  as 
at  first. 

Landsmen  know  little  of  the  difference  between 
standing-rigging  and  running-rigging  on  ship- 
boards ;  but  it  may  be  easily  understood  as  re- 
ferring— on  the  one  hand,  to  ropes  which  are 
fixed  in  definite  positions  in  a  ship,  and  on  the 
other  to  ropes  which  have  to  be  hauled  in,  and 
hauled  out,  hauled  up,  and  hauled  down,  during 
the  daily  working  of  a  ship.  Now,  wire  ropes 
are  coming  extensively  into  use  for  standing-rig- 
ging, their  strength  presenting  a  favorable  con- 
trast to  that  of  hempen  ropes.  The  General 
Screw  Company's  ships  Propontis,  Bosphorous, 
and  Hellespont,  have  wire-rope  standing-rigging; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  Hellespont,  on  one  of  her 
voyages,  put  the  wire  rope  to  a  severe  test ;  for, 
during  a  shattering  and  clattering  of  booms 
and  shect-cleets,  the  iron  wire  shrouds  broke  a 
boom,  instead  of  the  boom  breaking  the  shrouds. 

Wire  is  getting  into  public  buildiugs,  in  posi- 
tions and  situations  where  one  would  scarcely 
look  for  it.  For  instance,  an  ingenious  firm  set 
themselves  to  consider  whether  wire  might  not 
fultil  the  duty  of  lath  and  plaster  for  ceilings; 
and  the  Chester  county  Lunatic  Asylum  affords 
mi  answer  in  the  affirmative.  There  are  wires 
placed  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  and  con- 
nected by  cross  wires,  at  intervals  of  about  eight 
inches,  and  this  arrangement  affords  a  holding- 
place  f  »r  the  plaster,  with  which  the  ceiling  w 
afterwards  coated.  As  wire  bends  so  easily,  it  is 
considered  that  such  a  construction  is  likely  to 
be  hi -lily  useful  in  domes  and  arched  ceilings. 
And  as  wire  gets  among  the  plasterers,  so  does  it 
hud  |  reception  among  the  cotton-spinners ;  for 
the  cotton  is  carded,  as  a  preparatory  step  towards 
spinning,  by  means  of  cylinders  studded  all  over 
JHW  hue  wire  teeth,  springing  out  of  strips  of 
leather  and  arranged  in  scrupulous  order  by  a 


beautiful  machine,  which  does  the  work  of  a 
forest  of  fingers  at  once. 

The  grandest  achievement,  perhaps,  of  the 
world's  wire-workers,  is  the  formation  of  abridge, 
or  rather  the  support  of  a  bridge  made  of  other 
materials.  This  is  really  a  great  and  important 
work.  Engineers  say  that  iron  wire  is  stronger, 
weight  for  weight,  than  bar  iron ;  that  cables  of 
wire  can  be  put  together  more  readily  than  chains; 
and  that  wire  cables  are  more  easily  lifted  into 
their  places  than  bar  chains.  At  least  some  en- 
gineers say  this,  and  they  have  given  proof  of 
their  belief  in  the  construction  of  very  remark- 
able bridges.  Travellers  in  Switzerland  speak 
with  wonderment  of  the  wire  bridge  at  Freyburg; 
in  which  the  span  from  pier  to  pier  is  nearly 
nine  hundred  feet;  in  which  the  platform  is  near- 
ly a  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  the  water; 
which  platform  is  supported  by  four  cables,  each 
consisting  of  more  than  a  thousand  iron  wires. 
They  speak,  too,  of  another  wire  bridge  across 
the  gorge  of  Gotterou.  But  these  bridges  have 
been  outdone  by  others  which  have  recently  been 
thrown  across  the  mighty  Niagara,  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  the  falls,  and  rapids,  and 
boiling  eddies  ruling  beneath.  With  a  span  of 
eight  hundred  feet  from  shore  to  shore,  and  a 
height  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the 
water,  a  light  and  elegant  bridge  presents  its  de- 
licate tracery  of  wire- work  against  the  sky,  near 
the  great  North  American  Falls,  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner. 

There  are  sixteen  wire  cables  to  support  the 
bridge ;  there  are  six  hundred  wires  in  each  cable; 
and  these  wire  cables,  less  than  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, support  a  foot-bridge  which  weighs  alto- 
gether more  than  six  hundred  tons.  The  bridge 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  widely-re- 
nowned Falls,  and  directly  over  the  frightful  ra- 
pids. It  was  finished  about  six  years  ago  ;  but 
there  has  since  been  constructed  another  Niagara 
wire  bridge,  to  be  traversed  by  the  locomotive, 
and  intended  to  connect  the  railway  system  of  the 
United  States  with  that  of  Canada,  In  this  re- 
markable bridge,  the  trains,  instead  of  running 
through  a  tube,  as  in  our  Britannia  Bridge,  run 
along  the  top  of  a  tube ;  the  tube  being  support- 
ed by  four  wire  cables,  two  above,  and  two  be- 
low ;  and  as  these  enormous  cables  are  nine  inches 
in  diameter,  and  contain  nearly  three  thousand 
four  hundred  wires  each,  we  may  perchance  be 
prepared  to  expect  that  the  weight  of  iron  wire 
employed  exceeds  half  a  million  pounds.  A  wire 
bridge  over  the  Ohio,  at  Wheeling,  though  not 
comprising  so  many  wires  in  cables,  is  longer  than 
those  at  Niagara ;  it  is  indeed  no  trifling  achieve- 
ment to  support  a  bridge  a  thousand  feet  long  by 
wire  ;  there  are  twelve  cables  of  four  inches  dia- 
meter, each  containing  five  hundred  and  fifty 
wires.  If  the  good  people  of  Quebec  ever  have 
the  fortune  to  witness  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
posed railway  bridge  over  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence, 
they  will  see  a  wire  bridge  that  will  throw  all 
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others  into  the  shade.  A  bridge  three  thousand 
four  hundred  feet  long,  with  the  piers  three  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  sixteen  hundred  feet  apart ; 
a  roadway  wide  enough  both  for  horse-vehicles 
and  for  a  railway,  at  a  height  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  above  the  water,  and  all  supported  by 
wire  ropes— will  be  a  monument  of  skill,  enter- 
prise and  utility,  which — with  the  grand  trunk 
railway  itself — will  help  the  Canadians  to  a  bet- 
ter character  for  perseverance  and  activity  than 
they  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MANUFACTORY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  editor  of  the  "  American"  of  this  city, 
has  recently  visited  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
R.  Sinclair  &  Co.  on  Light  street,  (one  of  the 
oldest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  U.  S.) 
and  from  his  report  we  gather  the  following  de- 
tails, viz  :  "  The  factory  covers  an  area  of  19,650 
square  feet,  and  is  five  stories  high,  divided  into 
departments  as  follows :  Machinery,  black- 
smiths, moulding,  carpenter  and  finishing. 
Every  portion  of  the  building  is  thoroughly  fire 
proof,  being  furnished  with  plate  iron  doors  and 
stone  sills."  Almost  every  article  required  by 
the  farming  community,  is  manufactured  here, 
and  the  character  which  this  old  established 
house  has  maintained  for  the  excellence  of  its 
productions,  has  caused  a  regular  extension  of 
its  operations,  and  it  now  embraces  the  large 
area  noted  above,  in  the  very  heart  of  our  city. 
The  entire  manufacturing  department  is  worked 
under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  proprietors, 
Mr.  Maynard,  Mr.  Sinclair  taking  charge  of  the 
general  business  of  the  establishment. 

"  There  are  constantly  engaged  in  the  factory 
one  hundred  and  twenty  mechanics,  distributed 
among  the  several  departments.  There  are  con- 
sumed annually  in  the  factory,  three  hundred 
tons  of  cast  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  tons  of 
wrought  iron,  four  hundred  thousand  feet  of 
lumber,  four  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  anthra- 
cite, two  hundred  and  seventy-five  tons  of  bitu- 
minous and  twenty-four  hundred  bushels  of  char- 
coal. The  products  of  the  factory  for  the  past 
year,  up  to  the  first  of  the  present  month,  were 
200  threshing  machines,  15U  horse  powers,  200 
wheat  fans,  500  corn-shellers,  30  cider  mills 
and  presses,  600  straw-cutters,  4,000  ploughs,' 
800  cultivators,  300  harrows,  12  revolving  cob- 
crushers,  100  seed  drills,  400  gang  ploughs,  50 
clod  crushers,  50  revolving  screw  crushers,  25 
lime  spreaders,  50  horse  power  corn  mills,  200 
corn  drills,  50  hand  seed  drills,  150  corn  and 
cob  crushers,  75  homony  mills,  50  vegetable 
cultivators,  25  garden  engines,  700  grain  cradles, 
75  revolving  horse  rakes,  200  chain  pumps,  150 
churns,  200  sausage-cutters  and  stutters,  50  ag- 
ricultural furnaces,  besides  an  innumerable  num- 
ber of  smaller  implements.  Most  of  this  large 
amount  is  carried  to  the  southern  market,  and  a 


good  trade  is  now  springing  up  with  the  west. 
Such  establishments  are  the  life  and  heart  of  any 
populous  community,  and  we  trespass  not  beyond 
the  bounds  of  truth,  when  we  say,  that  in  this 
department  of  industrial  life,  Baltimore  has  no 
superior  in  the  country,  either  in  point  of  artis- 
tic skill  or  the  perfection  of  her  manufactures." 
— Baltimore  American  Farmer. 


THE  MAINE  LAW  A  FIXED  FACT. 

Immediately  after  the  enactment  of  ,the  law, 
the  wholesale  trade  in  liquors  ceased,  and  has 
never  been  revived.  The  large  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  dealers  were  sent  off  to  those  other 
States,  the  governments  of  which  allowed  them 
to  be  sold  to  their  people.  The  strange  specta- 
cle was  seen  in  all  our  cities  and  larger  towns  of 
the  flight  of  great  quantities  of  liquors,  from  the 
operation  of  the  Maine  Law.  The  retail  trade 
was  immediately  abandoned  by  every  dealer  in 
the  State,  who  had  any  character  to  lose,  or  who 
desired  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow^citizens. 
So  far  as  the  trade  continued  at  all,  it  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  secrecy  and  caution,  and  was 
confined  entirely  to  the  hands  of  the  lowest  and 
vilest  part  of  the  people,  chiefly  to  this  class  of 
foreign  population.  The  change  in  the  habits  of 
great  numbers  of  our  people  was  instantaneous 
and  wonderful ;  they  were  reformed  of  their  in- 
temperate habits,  because  temptation  was  put  out 
of  their  way. 

In  the  city  of  Portland,  where  the  law  was  en- 
forced with  considerable  rigor,  the  change  was 
very  great.  It  was  apparent  to  the  most  careless 
observer,  and  was  the  theme  of  continual  remark 
among  all  classes  of  our  people.  Our  streets  were 
as  quiet  by  night  as  those  of  a  country  village, 
and  our  police  and  watchmen  remarked  that  their 
duties  were  nearly  at  an  end.  The  effects  of  the 
suppression  of  the  grog  shops  were  immediately 
seen  in  diminished  vagrancy,  pauperism  and 
crime,  and  increased  comforts  among  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  people. 

The  Mayor  of  Portland,  at  the  end  of  the  mu- 
nicipal year,  1851-2,  after  the  law  had  been  in 
operation  only  nine  months,  in  his  report  to  the 
city  council,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  circulated  through  the  city,  gave  an  abstract 
from  the  returns  of  the  department  connected 
with  poverty  and  crime,  as  follows  : 

There  were  committed  to  the  alms  house  from 
June  1,  1850,  to  March  20,  1851,  (before  the 
law)  252  ;  from  June  1,  1851,  to  March  20, 
1852,  (after  the  law)  146;  difference  in  nine 
months,  1 06.  Number  in  the  alms  house  March 
20,  1851,  112;  number  in  the  almshouse,  March 
20,  1852,  90  ;  difference,  22.  Number  of  fami- 
lies assisted  out  of  the  alms  house  from  June  1, 

1850,  to  March  20,  1851,  135 ;  from  June  1, 

1851,  to  March  20,  1852,90  ;  difference  in  nine 
months,  (just  one-third)  45.  Seventy-five  of  the 
ninety  in  the  alms  house,  March  20,  1852,  came 
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there  through  intemperance ;  four  of  the  ninety 
were  not  brought  there  through  that  cause  ;  the 
history  of  the  remaining  eleven  is  not  known. 

Committed  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  in- 
temperance from  June  1,  1850,  to  March  20, 
1851,  46  ;  for  larceny,  &c,  &c,  12  ;  in  all,  58. 
From  June  1,  1851,  to  March  20,  1852,  for  in- 
temperance, 10  ;  for  larceny,  &c  ,  &c,  3  ;  in  all, 
13 ;  a  difference  in  nine  months  of  more  than 
three-fourths.  Committed  from  April  9,  to  May 
10,  1851,  19.  The  "  Maine  Law  "  was  enacted 
June  2,  »1851,  and  from  the  first  of  that  month 
to  March  20,  1852,  ten  months,  the  number  com- 
mitted was  only  ten,  although  great  activity  was 
displayed  by  the  police  in  arresting  all  offenders. 

At  the  term  of  the  police  District  Court  in 
Portland,  March,  1852,  but  one  indictment  was 
found  for  larceny,  and  that  was  the  result  of  a 
malicious  prosecution ;  while  at  the  March  term 
of  1851,  seventeen  indictments  were  found. 
These  results  have  been  obtained,  notwithstand- 
ing an  increased  vigilance  in  arresting  persons 
found  under  the  influence  of  strong  drinks. 

It  had  been  the  practice  of  the  police  and 
watch,  before  the  enactment  of  the  Maine  law, 
to  arrest  no  persons  for  intemperance  who  were 
quiet  and  able  to  make  their  way  home,  and  gen- 
erally the  peaceable  inebriate  was  helped  home 
by  the  watchman.  But  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Maine  law,  this  practice  was  changed,  and 
all  intoxicated  persons  were  arrested  wherever 
they  were  found,  that  through  disclosures  from 
them  the  secret  grog  shops  might  be  discovered. 
If  in  1851-2,  the  practice  of  the  preceding  years 
had  been  continued,  the  commitments  to  the 
watch-house  would  not  have  been  one-third  so 
great  as  they  were  ;  while  the  latter  policy  of  the 
city  administration  of  1850-1,  would  have  more 
than  doubled  the  commitments  during  that  year. 
The  returns  from  the  watch  house  were  as  fol- 
lows, being  taken  from  the  same  report  of  the 
Mayor,  to  wit : 

There  was  committed  to  the  watch  house  from 
June  1,  1850,  to  and  including  March,  1851, 
431  persons.  For  the  corresponding  period  of 
1851-2,  after  the  enactment  of  the  Maine  law, 
the  number  was  one  hundred  and  eighty ;  a  de- 
duction of  almost  three-fifths,  notwithstanding 
the  increased  vigilance  of  the  police  in  the  latter 
period  in  arresting  people  found  in  the  streets  in 
a  state  of  intoxication. 

The  returns  from  the  common  jail  showed  as 
striking  a  contrast  as  those  stated  above.  The 
Mayor's  report  continues : 

Committed  to  the  jail  for  drunkenness,  larceny, 
&c,  from  June  1,  1850,  to  March  20,  1851,279; 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1851-2,135; 
difference,  lit.  Deduct  liquor  sellers  (72)  im- 
prisoned in  the  latter  term,  and  we  have  68  for 
drunkenness,  larceny,  &,c,  against  279  for  the  cor- 
responding period  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Maine  law,  a  deduction  of  almost  7-9ths  in  the 
luOri  period  of  nine  months.    There  were  in  the 


jail  on  the  20th  of  March,  1850,  25  persons  ;  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1851,  7  persons,  three  of 
whom  were  liquor  sellers;  without  them  the  num- 
ber would  be  4  against  25  of  the  corresponding 
day  of  1851,  a  falling  off  of  more  than  83  per 
cent,  in  the  short  period  of  nine  months. 

The  jails  of  Kennebec,  Franklin  and  Somerset 
counties  were  empty,  and  that  of  Penobscot 
county  nearly  so,  while  the  alms  houses  of  the 
State  were  rapidly  undergoing  the  process  of  de- 
population. The  alms  house  at  Portland  was 
built  when  the  city  contained  about  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  at  23,000  it  was  densely  crowd- 
ed. The  authorities  were  considering  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  one,  to  cost  no  less  than  $50,000, 
but  after  the  Maine  law  had  been  in  operation  a 
few  months  only,  ranges  of  apartments  were 
empty  there ;  and  the  establishment,  as  it  now 
stands,  will  be  sufficient,  under  a  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  Maine  law,  until  the  city  shall 
contain)100,000  inhabitants. — Hunt's  Merchant's 
Magazine. 


RUSSIAN  SERFAGE. 

Of  the  70,000,000,  of  Russian  subjects  fifty 
millions  are  in  a  state  of  bondage.  In  a  work  like 
this  our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  entering  at 
length  on  the  subject  of  serfage;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  why  the  nobles,  and  other  great 
proprietors,  are  so  opposed  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  majority  of  their  fellow  subjects.  The 
fact  is,  the  serfs  constitute  the  riches  of  the 
nobles;  their  vanity  is  gratified  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  thousands  of  their  fellows  are  their 
i  legal  property, — their  slaves  in  fact,  though  the 
appellation  of  serf  seems  to  qualify  their  odious 
reality;  and  their  riches  proceed  from  the  labor 
of  these  people,  or  the  tax  which  they  pay  to  the 
lord  of  the  soil  :  this  tax  is  called  the  obrok. 

There  are  two  ways  in  Russia  of  deriving  re- 
venues from  agricultural  property ;  either  by 
obliging  the  serfs  to  cultivate  the  land  for  their 
proprietors,  or  by  imposing  on  them  the  obrok. 
More  than  half  the  peasants — serfs — in  Russia 
pay  this  tax;  and  it  is  only  the  lesser  number 
who  are  subject  to  service  and  drudgery.  Of  the 
first  it  may  be  said  that  their  position  is  greatly 
superior  to  the  latter;  and  if  they  are  slaves  in 
law,  they  are  not  entirely  so  in  fact.  When  the 
peasants  pay  the  obrok  to  their  lord,  he  gives  up 
to  them  the  lands  of  his  domain.  He  no  longer 
works  them  to  his  own  profit,  nor  does  he  often 
inhabit  the  same  locality ;  and  the  only  inter- 
course he  holds  with  these  serfs,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  that  at  certain  periods  he  visits  his  terri- 
tory to  receive  the  money  due  him  ; — nay,  it 
often  happens  that  the  lords  of  the  soil  have 
never  seen  their  estate,  and  then  the  peasants  I 
are  their  own  managers  and  choose  one  among 
them  as  a  principal,  who  transmits  the  obrok  to 
the  lord.  Sometimes  these  peasants  enjoy  great 
prosperity.  A  stranger  who  might  chance  to 
visit  on  a  Sunday  any  village  belonging  to  a  noble 
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proprietor  in  the  governments  of  Jaraslov  or 
Vladinimir,  would  hardly  think  he  was  looking 
on  slaves  on  beholding  them  walking  about  in 
handsome  blue  coats,  with  their  wives  dressed  in 
damask  or  brocaded  stuffs  and  covered  with  fine 
pearls. 

Very  few  of  the  latter  class  of  serfs  are  found 
staying  to  cultivate  their  bit  of  ground :  they  leave 
the  care  of  that  and  their  dwelling  to  some  one 
of  their  family,  and  go  to  a  distance  where  they 
ply  their  trade,  returning  home  in  winter. 

After  reading  such  passages  we  might  exclaim: 
If  this  be  the  normal  condition  of  a  serf,  where 
then  are  the  hardships  of  the  state  ?  Even  then 
they  are  slaves ;  they  have  no  true  freedom. 
Those  who  make  a  fortune  by  their  industry  or 
talent  are  still  subject  to  a  master;  in  fact  they 
can  only  carry  on  a  trade  in  the  name  of  him  to 
■whom  they  belong.  In  certain  trading  quarters 
of  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow,  may  be  seen  whole 
streets  whose  houses  belong  to  Count  Chereme- 
toff  or  Count  Orloff.  The  slave  can  possess 
nothing  in  his  own  name ;  and  the  law  forbids 
his  having  credit  given  him  beyond  the  amount 
of  five  roubles. 

These  serfs  possess  also  warehouses  and  manu- 
factories. The  largest  hat  manufactory  at  Mos- 
cow belongs  to  a  slave  of  Count  Cheremetoff ; 
he  was  said  to  be  worth  five  millions  of  roubles. 

If  a  serf  or  slave  dies  in  Russia  leaving  any 
money  in  the  bank  his  lord  can  seize  it,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  children ;  as  was  the  case  with 
a  serf  belonging  to  Count  Cheremetoff,  who  left 
150,000  roubles  in  the  bank;  the  children  claim- 
ed the  money,  but  the  Count  had  it  assigned  to 
him  as  master  of  the  defunct.  The  hatter  we 
have  before  alluded  to,  having  fortunately  heard 
that  his  master  was  in  want  of  money,  went  to 
him  and  offered  800,000  roubles  for  his  liberty 
and  at  that  price  obtained  it. —  Christmas  notices 
of  Russia. 


HOW  MUCH  SUGAR  DO  WE  EAT. 

Last  year  there  were  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try, 705,000,000  pounds  of  cane  sugar,  and 
27,000,000  pounds  of  maple  sugar.  This  gives 
more  than  twenty  four  pounds  of  cane  sugar  and 
one  of  maple  sugar  to  every  man,  woman  and 
child.  This  does  not  include  molasses  nor 
honey.  If  this  sugar  were  put  into  barrels  hold- 
ing two  hundred  pounds  each,  and  the  barrel 
occupied  the  space  of  three  feet  square  only,  it 
would  require  336  acres  of  land  for  it  to  stand 
upon.  The  barrels,  if  placed  in  a  row,  would 
reach  220  miles.  If  this  sugar  was  put  up  in 
paper  packages  of  five  pounds  each,  it  would  re- 
quire I47,400j000  sheets  of  wrapping  paper;  and 
if  only  a  yard  of  string  were  used  to  each  pack- 
age, there  would  be  required  436,200,000  feet, 
or  83,000  miles  of  string,  three  times  enough  to 
go  round  the  earth.  If  every  retail  clerk  sold 
one  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  a  day,  it  would  re- 


quire nearly  25,000  clerks  to  sell  it  all  in  a  year. 
If  the  dealers,  wholesale  and  retail  together, 
made  a  profit  of  only  two  cents  a  pound  on  this 
sugar,  these  profits  alone  would  amount  to  nearly 
$15,000,000.— Mass.  Ploughman. 


ODE  TO  WISDOM. 

The  solitary  bird  of  night 

Through  the  pale  shade  now  wings  his  flight, 

And  quits  the  time-shook  tower 
Where,  shelter'd  from  the  blaze  of  day, 
In  philosophic  gloom  he  lay 

Beneath  his  ivy  bower. 

With  joy  I  hear  the  solemn  sound 
Which  midnight  echoes  waft  around, 

And  sighing  gales  repeat  ; 
Fav'rite  of  Pallas  !*  I  attend, 
And  faithful  to  thy  summons  bend, 

At  Wisdom's  awful  seat. 

She  loves  the  cool,  the  silent  eve, 
Where  no  false  shows  of  life  deceive, 

Beneath  the  lunar  ray  : 
Here  Folly  drops  each  vain  disguise, 
Nor  sports  her  gaily-color'd  dyes, 

As  in  the  glare  of  day. 

O  !  Pallas,  queen  of  every  art, 

That  glads  the  sense,  or  mends  the  heart, 

Bless'd  source  of  purer  joys  ; 
In  every  form  of  beauty  bright, 
That  captivates  the  mental  sight, 

With  pleasure  and  surprise  ; 

To  thine  unspotted  shrine  I  bow  ; 
Assist  thy  modest  suppliant's  vow, 

That  breathes  no  wild  desires  ; 
But  taught,  by  thy  unerring  rules, 
To  shun  the  fruitless  wish  of  fools, 

To  nobler  views  aspires. 

Not  fortune's  gem,  ambition's  plume. 
Not  Cytherea'sf  fading  bloom, 

Be  objects  of  my  prayer  : 
Let  avarice,  vanity,  and  pride, 
These  glittering,  envied  toys  divide, 

The  dull  rewards  of  care. 

To  me  thy  better  gifts  impart, 
Each  moral  beauty  of  the  heart, 

By  studious  thougfit  refined; 
For  wealth,  the  smiles  of  glad  content ; 
For  power,  its  amplest,  best  extent, 

An  empire  o'er  my  mind. 

When  fortune  drops  her  gay  parade, 
When  pleasure's  transient  roses  fade, 

And  wither  in  the  tomb, 
Unchanged  is  thy  immortal  prize, 
Thy  ever-verdant  laurels  rise, 

In  undecaying  bloom. 

By  thee  protected,  I  defy 

The  coxcomb's  sneer,  the  stupid  lie, 

Of  ignorance  and  spite  ; 
Alike  condemn  the  leaden  fool, 
And  all  the  pointed  ridicule, 

Of  undiscerning  wit. 

From  envy,  hurry,  noise,  and  strife, 
The  dull  impertinence  of  life, 

In  thy  retreat  I  rest ; 
Pursue  thee  to  thy  peaceful  groves, 
Where  Plato's  sacred  spirit  roves, 

In  all  thy  graces  dress'd. 


*  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom. 
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He  bade  Ilissus'*  tuneful  stream, 
Convey  the  philosophic  theme, 

Of  perfect,  fair,  and  good  : 
Attentive  Athens  caught  the  sound, 
And  all  her  listening  sons  around, 

In  awful  silence  stood. 
Reclaim'd,  her  wild  licentious  youth, 
Confess'd  the  potent  voice  of  truth, 

And  felt  its  just  control ; 
The  passions  ceased  their  loud  alarms, 
And  virtue's  soft,  persuasive  charms, 

O'er  all  their  senses  stole. 
Thy  breath  inspires  the  poet's  song, 
The  patriot's  free  unbiass'd  tongue, 

The  hero's  generous  strife; 
Thine  are  retirement's  silent  joys, 
And  all  the  sweet,  endearing  ties, 

Of  still,  domestic  life  ! 
No  more  to  fabled  names  confined, 
To  thee,  Supreme,  All  perfect  Mind, 

My  thoughts  direct  their  flight ; 
Wisdom's  thy  gift,  and  all  her  force 
From  thee  derived,  unchanging  source, 

Of  intellectual  light ! 
0  !  send  her  sure,  her  steady  ray, 
To  regulate  my  doubtful  way, 

Through  life's  perplexing  road  ; 
The  mists  of  error  to  control, 
And  through  its  gloom  direct  my  soul, 

To  happiness  and  good  ! 

Beneath  her  clear  discerning  eye, 
The  visionary  shadows  fly, 

Of  folly's  painted  show  ; 
She  sees  through  every  fair  disguise, 
That  all,  but  virtue's  solid  joys, 

Is  vanity  and  woe.  Elizabeth  Carter. 


SUMMARY  OP  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  U.  S.  steamship 
Baltic  arrived  at  Mew  York  on  the  19th  inst., 
bringing  Liverpool  dates  to  the  9th. 

The  news  from  the  seat  of  war  continues  to  be 
favorable  to  the  allies.  The  Russians  attacked 
the  Turkish-French  camp  at  Giurgevo,  on  the  23d 
ult.,  but  were  totally  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
2000  killed  and  wounded  and  a  large  number  ta- 
ken prisoners.  The  Russians  retreated  by  forced 
marches  to  Bucharest,  but  finally  abandoned  that 
place,  which  is  now  said  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Turks  under  Omar  Pasha.  Other  accounts  state 
that  the  Turks  had  not  yet  arrived  there,  but  were 
advancing  with  extreme  caution  in  three  columns. 

A  combined  attack  upon  the  Crimea,  by  land 
and  ^ea,  is  said  to  be  determined  upon  by  the  al- 
lies. Sebastopol  is  said  to  be  closely  blockaded, 
yet  a  Russian  steam  frigate  from  thence  had  burned 
three  Turkish  merchant  ships  anchored  in  the 
harbor  ol  lleraclea^  and  laden  with  stores  inten- 
ded lor  the  combined  squadrons.  The  captains 
were  taken  prisoners  and  the  crews  turned  adrift 
in  a  boat. 

The  British  blockading  force  at  the  Sulina  mouth 
of  the  Danube  have  levelled  every  building  in 
wlm  h  the"  Russians  could  have  sheltered  them- 
selves, with  the  exception  of  one  church,  and 
have  fcunt  seven  more  prizes  to  Constantinople  in 
convoy  ol  the  Indexible. 

From  the  Baltic  there  is  an  imperfect  account  of 
the  capture  ol  Aland  by  the  Allies,  on  the  3d 
inn.,  and  its  occupation  by  the  French. 

A  Husbiau  steamer,  having  on  board  the  Empe- 

*  A  aw  ill  etrnun  nc»r  Atheui. 
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ror,  his  son,  the  Archduke  Constantine,  the  Arch- 
duchess, his  wife,  and  the  Russian  Admiral,  had 
narrowly  escaped  being  captured  by  an  English 
war  steamer.  The  steamer  could  easily  have 
been  taken  had  the  commander  of  the  British 
vessel  been  aware  of  the  valuable  prize  it  con- 
tained. 

Two  English  steamers  had  destroyed  the  Rus- 
sian convents  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea, 
and  entered  the  Gulf  of  Onegshain  near  Arch- 
angel. 

Denmark  has  declared  her  adherence  to  the 
Austro-Prussian  treaty.  A  Constitution  for  the 
entire  monarchy  has  been  proclaimed. 

The  Senate  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  said  to 
have  presented  to  the  Czar  a  strong  protest 
against  his  war  policy.  A  number  of  eminent 
persons  are  said  to  have  signed  the  protest. 

Italy. — The  cholera  had  appeared  in  Northern 
Italy,  but  was  subsiding  at  last  accounts.  * 

Spain. — General  Espartero  entered  Madrid  on 
the  29th  ult.,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  people.  The  Queen  has  issued  a  procla- 
mation pardoning  all  political  offenders  under  the 
previous  administration  and  restoringGen.  O'Don- 
nell  and  other  leaders  to  their  titles  and  *  com- 
mands. The  barricades  have  disappeared.  The 
Queen  Mother  is  ordered  to  leave  the  country. 
The  Espartero  Ministry  appears  to  have  become 
firmly  established  and  to  possess  the  public  con- 
fidence. Gen.  Jose  de  la  Concha  is  to  be  again 
appointed  Captain-General  of  Cuba. 

France. — A  slight  republican  manifestation 
had  occurred  in  Paris  and  several  arrests  were 
made. 

England. — The  town  and  county  of  Carmar- 
then have  lately  been  visited  by  the  heaviest 
storms  and  floods  ever  known  in  that  district  of 
country.  The  railways  were  overflowed,  the 
bridges  carried  away  and  the  entire  crops  of  hay 
and  corn  totally  destroyed.  The  wheat  crops 
were  greatly  damaged  being  beaten  down  by 
the  heavy  rains,  and  several  persons  are  known 
to  have  perished. 

Mexico. — By  late  arrivals  from  Mexico  we 
learn  that  Count  Boulbon,  heading  the  recent  ar- 
rivals of  French  troops  against  the  government, 
was  defeated  on  the  13th  ult.  by  Gen.  Yanez,  to 
whom  he  surrendered,  with  two  hundred  of  his 
companions.  Tamaulipas  has  declared  for  Al- 
varez. A  battle  is  reported,  in  which  the  insur- 
gents were  defeated.  The  revolution  in  Michoa- 
can  continues  with  varying  fortune  to  the  comba- 
tants. Ponalla,  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  has  pro- 
nounced for  Alvarez.  The  cholera  has  disap- 
peared from  the  city  of  Mexico  after  carrying  off 
3000  victims. 

Domestic. — The  Boston  emigrants  to  Kansas 
have  found  a  settlement  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kansas  river,  about  forty  miles  Irom  its  mouth 
and  some  seven  miles  beyond  the  Wakarusa  river. 
They  have  laid  out  a  town,  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  their  cabins  and  formed  a  regular  or- 
ganization. The  country  more  than  equalled  the 
expectations  formed  of  it,  and  it  is  expected  that 
a  company  of  one  thousand  persons  will  leave 
New  England  for  the  same  place,  about  the  end 
of  the  present  month.  It  is  understood  that  the 
said  company  of  Massachusetts  will  make  this 
place  the  base  of  their  future  operations,  and 
will  speedily  forward  the  means  effectually  to  se- 
cure the  success  of  the  enterprise.. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  HULL. 
Continued  from  page  788. 

Thus  was  I,  as  in  a  moment,  plunged  into  deep 
distress,  my  way  hedged  in  with  walls  as  on 
every  side  j  and  though  my  beloved  friends,  on 
becoming  acquainted  with  my  situation,  kindly 
sought  to  administer  comfort,  I  had  none,  save 
in  the  hope,  that  if  I  died,  it  would  be  humbly 
lying  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  whom  I  loved.  I 
believed  in  the  calming  influence  of  his  almighty 
power,  and  his  omnipotent  voice  once  proclaimed, 
"  Peace  be  still,"  to  the  stormy  billows,  for  the 
relief  of  his  poor  disciples,  so  now  I  felt  him 
spread  a  degree  of  holy  calmness  and  resignation 
over  my  afflicted  mind,  and  I  was  enabled  to 
cast  my  care  upon  him,  under  an  humbling 
belief,  that  he  will  not  leave  nor  forsake  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  him.  I  began  to  think  it 
would  be  better  for  me  to  leave  London  imme- 
diately, as  many  Friends  would  probably  be  call- 
ing to  see  me,  and  I  did  not  feel  in  a  state  of 
mind  to  bear  much  company.  I  accordingly 
went  out  to  Plashet,  where  I  found  my  dear 
friend,  Elizabeth  Fry,  a  true  sympathizer  and  a 
friend  indeed.  Stephen  G-rellet  being  detained 
with  me,  so  as  to  be  late  at  meeting,  informed 
Friends  of  the  sorrowful  tidings  I  had  received, 
which  had  a  very  great  effect  upon  the  meeting, 
and  it  was  concluded  to  make  a  minute  express- 
ive of  the  feelings  produced,  and  of  its  sympa- 
thy with  me,  and  desires  for  my  support;  it 
being  as  follows,  viz  : 

"  Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  the 
30th  of  Fifth  month,  1812. 

Stephen  Grellet  of  New  York,  informed  this 
meeting,  that  our  dear  friend  Henry  Hull,  now 
on  a  religious  visit  to  this  country,  and  who  was 
acceptably  with  us  during  the  former  sittings  of 


this  meeting,  has  this  morning  received  an  ac- 
count of  the  decease  of  his  beloved  wife  and  one 
of  his  sons,  of  a  contagious  disease,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  last  month.  This  meeting  feels  near 
sympathy  with  him  in  this  heavy  affliction,  and  de- 
sires that  he  may  continue  to  be  supported  under 
it,  by  the  presence  of  Him  who  was,  and  is  touched 
with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  even  our  holy 
Redeemer,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  clerk,  in  company  with  our  Friend  Stephen 
Grellet,  who  is  also  on  a  religious  visit  to  this 
land,  is  requested  to  give  to  Henry  Hull  a  copy 
of  this  minute.'' 

A  Friend,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
transpired,  going  into  the  meeting  while  the 
clerk  was  making  the  minute,  said  he  was  much 
struck,  as  he  took  his  seat,  with  the  awful  si- 
lence which  prevailed,  as  well  as  with  the  ten- 
derness of  spirit  which  Friends  in  all  parts  of 
the  house  seemed  to  be  under,  and  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  the  cause,  until  the  clerk  read  the  min- 
ute. 

Many  dear  Friends  came  to  see  me,  whose- 
company  was  cheering ;  but  my  more  constant 
companions  in  this  season  of  affliction,  were  my 
dear  friends  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  her  sister  P. 
Gumey,  who  loving  the  Truth,  and  having  been 
made  willing  to  part  with  much  to  purchase  it, 
had  been  prepared  to  mourn  with  those  who 
mourn,  and  to  soothe  the  sorrows  of  the  afflicted. 
The  kindness  of  the  whole  family  to  me  is  re- 
membered with  thankfulness  to  the  Author  of 
all  good :  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto 
me  :"  here,  truly,  is  encouragement  to  visit  the 
sick  and  afflicted,  and  to  administer  to  their 
needs. 

The  first  meeting  I  attended  after  these 
mournful  tidings  reached  me,  was  at  Plaistow, 
which  was  a  solemn  time ;  and,  however,  my  af- 
flictions seemed  to  be  above  the  afflictions  of 
others,  yet  I  was  brought  into  near  sympathy 
with  some  present,  who  were  under  similar  trials, 
an  awful  solemn  prayer  was  made  to  the  God  of 
all  comfort,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  help 
our  infirmities,  and  enable  us  to  cast  our  care 
upon  him,  in  the  humble  confidence,  that  he 
will  never  leave  nor  forsake  those  who  trust  in 
him — blessed  and  forever  adored  be  his  holy 
name.  , 

About  five  days  after,  other  letters  from  my 
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family  arrived,  informing  me  that  the  disorder 
had  subsided,  which  was  a  great  satisfaction, 
though  my  parental  feelings  were  quickened  on 
account  of  my  dear  children  bereaved  of  the 
care  of  their  tender  mother.  0  thou  who  re- 
gardest  the  sparrows,  keep  us,  I  pray  thee,  from 
murmuring,  and  enable  us  to  meet  the  trials 
which  yet  remain,  with  becoming  patience,  that 
we  may  know  all  things  to  work  together  for 
our  good. 

These  letters  were  written  about  twenty  days 
after  the  others,  aud  I  considered  it  a  favor  that 
they  came  to  hand  so  early  after  the  receipt  of 
the  first,  as  they  relieved  me  from  an  afflicting 
anxiety,  which  sometimes  beset  my  mind  re- 
specting my  remaining  children,  lest  these  also 
should  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  departed.  0 
poor  Stanford,  may  thy  inhabitants  learn  right- 
eousness by  the  dispensation  !  My  mind  was 
now  left  at  liberty  to  dwell  more  singly  on  the 
remembrance  of  the  dear  deceased  partner  of 
my  life,  and  the  period  and  circumstances  of  our 
union,  and  I  drew  up  an  address  to  the  youth  in 
England  and  Ireland,  giving  a  little  account  of 
our  setting  out  in  life,  being  desirous  of  encou- 
raging them  to  trust  in  the  power  of  that  God 
whom  we  had  endeavored  to  serve.  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  morning  meeting,  and  approved 
and  directed  to  be  printed,  with  the  addition  of 
extracts  from  some  letters,  giving  an  account  of 
the  last  hours  of  my  beloved. 

The  following  testimony  respecting  his  wife 
will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  : 

Tlie  Testimony  of  Stanford  Monthly  Meeting, 
Concerning  SARAH  IIoLL. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Edward  and  Phebe 
Hallock,  of  Marlborough,  Ulster  county,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  who  instructed  her  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  as  held  by 
the  Society  of  Friends ;  which,  together  with 
the  example  of  Friends  who  put  up  at  her 
father's  house,  was  blessed  to  her,  tending  to 
tarn  her  mind,  in  early  life,  to  the  internal  mon- 
itor, by  whose  reproofs  for  lightness  of  conduct, 
she  was  favored  to  see  that  it  was  well  with  the 
righteous,  and  to  dread  the  displeasure  of  the 
Almighty. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  she  frequently  sought 
places  of  retirement  to  pour  forth  her  tears,  and 
pray  to  the  Lord  that  she  might  be  favored  to 
witness  his  help  to  walk  in  a  way  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  him. 

In  some  of  these  seasons,  when  favored  with 
a  sense  of  the  heavenly  Father's  love,  her  tears 
were  tears  of  joy ;  and  she  willingly  entered 
into  covenant,  that  if  the  Lord  would  be  with 
her  and  keep  her  Prom  evil,  she  would  serve  him 
all  the  days  of  her  life  :  her  mind  was  also  at- 
tended with  a  belief,  that  if  she  was  faithful,  she 
would  have  to  testify  to  others  of  the  goodness 


and  mercy  of  the  Lord,  and  to  invite  them  to 
come  and  partake  thereof. 

It  was  a  pleasant  duty  to  her  to  attend  reli- 
gious meetings,  often  riding  a  considerable  dis- 
tance on  horseback  to  those  for  church  disci- 
pline ;  none  being  held  near  her  father's  place 
of  residence,  whilst  she  lived  with  him. 

In  the  year  1785,  she  was  married  to  our 
friend,  Henry  Hull,  of  Stanford,  in  Dutchess 
county,  and  settled  within  the  limits  of  this  meet- 
ing, then  a  branch  of  Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 
She  was  soon  noticed  by  Friends,  for  her  dili- 
gence in  attending  meetings,  and  for  her  exem- 
plary and  pious  conduct  in  other  respects.  She 
was  of  a  pleasant,  cheerful  disposition,  and  dis- 
posed to  be  useful  to  her  fellow  creatures,  seek- 
ing occasions,  therefor,  without  ostentation.  Her 
sympathetic  mind  often  led  her  to  the  habita- 
tions of  the  afflicted,  where  she  was  frequently 
engaged  in  acts  of  kindness,  and  in  imparting 
salutary  counsel,  which  rendered  her  visits  plea- 
sant, and  particularly  useful  to  some  who  were 
under  discouragement  from  other  causes  beside 
bodily  affliction. 

She  was  frequently  left  alone  with  the  care  of 
his  family,  when  her  husband  was  engaged  in 
travelling  in  the  ministry,  to  which  service  she 
cheerfully  gave  him  up. 

About  the  thirty-first  year  of  her  age,  she 
came  forth  herself  in  that  important  work,  with 
much  diffidence.  Her  appearances  in  the  min- 
istry for  several  years  were  not  frequent ;  but 
being  careful  to  wait  for  the  renewed  evidence 
of  Truth,  her  offerings  were  very  acceptable  ; 
and  by  being  faithful  in  the  little,  she  grew  in 
her  gift,  and  became  a  well  qualified  instrument 
for  the  Lord's  work.  She  frequently  performed 
religious  visits  to  the  families  of  Friends,  in  this 
and  the  neighboring  Monthly  Meetings ;  and 
also  travelled  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  and  this  Yearly  Meeting.  The 
last  of  these  visits  was  in  the  year  1810,  when 
parting  with  her  husband  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  as  he  was  about  embarking  on  a  religious 
visit  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  she  recom- 
mended him  with  her  own  soul  to  the  care  and 
protection  of  Israel's  Shepherd,  and  then  re- 
turned home ;  and  after  a  few  days,  she  left  her 
children  in  much  tenderness  of  spirit,  and  set 
out  for  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  Rhode  Island, 
which  she  attended,  and  went  from  thence  as  far 
as  Nantucket ;  and  taking  meetings  in  the  way, 
returned  home.  After  her  return  from  this 
journey,  she  was  several  times  heard  to  say,  that 
she  believed  it  would  be  her  last  visit  to  Friends 
in  New  England,  which  proved  to  be  the  case : 
she,  however,  performed  several  short  journeys, 
which  kept  her  from  home  a  few  days  at  a  time, 
returning  joyfully  to  her  family,  who  were  dear  to 
her,  and  to  whom  she  was  an  example  of  kind- 
ness and  charity. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1812,  a  solemn  dis- 
pensation of  sickness,  which  proved  mortal  to 
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many,  spread  a  general  alarm  amongst  the  in- 
habitants of  this  and  some  adjacent  places ;  in 
the  progress  of  which,  she  appeared  to  be  raised 
above  the  fear  of  danger,  visiting  the  sick,  and 
attending  meetings  and  burials;  and  was  much 
favored  in  the  exercise  of  her  gift  in  the  minis- 
try; the  stream  of  Gospel  love  which  flowed 
through  her,  tending  to  console  the  hearts  of 
many. 

On  the  19th  of  Third  month,  after  returning 
from  the  funeral  of  a  Friend,  she  complained  of 
severe  pain  in  the  head,  and  the  prevailing  fever 
setting  in,  she  was  soon  confined  to  her  bed ; 
where  she  evinced  the  fortitude  of  a  Christian, 
and  could  look  back  and  reflect  on  her  endeavors 
to  advaoce  the  cause  of  religion,  with  thankful- 
ness. Her  mind  appeared  to  be  filled  with  love 
to  all  mankind,  and  particularly  to  her  friends 
around  her,  saying,  she  believed  all  was  done  for 
her  comfort  that  was  necessary  to  be  done,  and 
that  she  was  resigned  to  wait  the  termination  of 
the  disorder.  To  a  Friend  who  came  in,  she 
said,  "  I  now  know  that  I  have  not  followed 
cunningly  devised  fables,  but  living  and  substan- 
tial truth."  At  another  time,  when  her  mind 
seemed  filled  with  heavenly  love,  speaking  of  the 
happy  state  of  the  righteous,  she  said,  "  I  am 
raised  above  all  doubting,  my  good  Master  has 
shown  me  that  he  has  prepared  a  seat  for  me." 
At  another  time,  calling  a  young  man  to  her, 
she  remarked,  "  This  is  a  time  to  prove  reli- 
gion, and  I  now  find  that  the  religion  I  have 
lived  in,  will  do  to  depend  upon  :  leave  all  mys- 
terious reasonings  and  doubtings,  seek  the  God 
of  thy  father  and  of  thy  mother,  and  he  will 
be  found  of  thee  :  be  faithful  to  a  little  light, 
and  it  will  be  increased."  Having,  she  said, 
done  her  day's  work  while  in  health,  she  was 
ready  when  it  was  the  Divine  will  to  receive  the 
reward  thereof.  A  few  minutes  before  her  de- 
parture, with  great  difficulty  of  utterance,  she 
said,  "I  want  to  go  to  bed;  as  says  the  prophet 
of  the  righteous,  they  shall  enter  into  peace, 
they  shall  rest  in  their  beds :"  and  then  in  a 
peaceful  state  of  mind,  departed  this  life,  on  the 
4th  of  Fourth  month,  1812,^aged  about  forty- 
eight  years,  leaving  the  consoling  evidence,  that 
she  had  gone  to  the  abodes  of  rest  and  peace. 

(To  be  continued.) 


COAL  AGAINST  SINEWS. 

Prof.  Henry,  President  of  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, at  Washington,  says : — It  has  been 
proved  that,  on  an  average,  four  ounces  of  coal 
are  sufficient  to  draw  on  a  railroad,  one  ton  a 
mile.  It  has  also  been  found,,  by  experiment, 
that  a  man  working  on  a  tread-mill  continually 
eight  hours,  will  elevate  one  and  one-half  millions 
of  pounds  one  foot  high.  New  Cornish  Engines 
will  perform  the  same  work  by  the  expenditure 
of  a  pound  and  a  half  of  coal.  It  follows  from 
these  data  that  about  five  tons  of  coal  would 


evolve  as  much  power  during  its  combustion  as 
would  be  equal  to  the  continued  labor  of  an  able 
bodied  man  for  20  years,  at  the  rate  of  8  hours 
per  day;  or  in  other  words,  to  the  average  power 
of  a  man  during  the  active  period  of  his  life." 


Account  of  Mary  Sterry,  of  Croydon,  a  Min- 
ister, who  died  28th  of  Second  month,  1853, 
aged  70  years. 

Few  perhaps  of  her  contemporaries  more  in- 
structively exemplified  the  Christian  character  in 
the  daily  walks  of  life  than  this  beloved  friend, 
or  gave  more  place  in  the  heart  to  the  expansive 
influence  of  Christian  love  towards  her  fellow 
creatures  of  every  class. 

She  early  evinced  much  maturity  of  character, 
and  being  the  eldest  in  her  father's  family,  im- 
portant duties  soon  devolved  upon  her  in  the  do- 
mestic circle.  It  would  be  instructive  were  we 
able  to  trace  her  course  from  childhood ;  but 
little  is  left  descriptive  of  this  period,  whilst  there 
is  full  evidence  that,  in  early  life  she  yielded  her 
heart  to  the  tendering  visitations  of  the  love  of 
God,  and  proved  in  her  own  happy  experience, 
the  truth  of  the  declaration  of  our  blessed  Lord 
that  his  yoke  is  easy  and  his  burden  light. 

Soon  after  attaining  her  twentieth  year,  she 
entered  upon  the  charge  of  a  large  establishment, 
in  which  several  of  the  assistants  were  inmates 
of  the  house.  She  filled  this  arduous  post  for 
some  years,  and  deeply  felt  the  responsibility 
connected  with  it,  and  great  was  her  concern 
that  she  might  discharge  the  duties  thereof  as 
in  the  Divine  sight.  On  one  occasion,  at  this 
time,  she  remarks  in  some  memoranda — "  Deep- 
ly humbled  under  a  consciousness  of  my  own 
weakness,  and  the  qualifications  requisite  to  dis- 
charge the  important  trust  committed  to  my  care, 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  so  large  a  family ; 
and  to-day  have  had  to  enter  deeply  into  exercise 
on  account  of  some  of  them,  earnestly  coveting 
that  they  may  not  suffer  loss  through  want  of 
care  on  my  part." 

She  became  at  an  early  period,  from  a  convic- 
tion of  their  accordance  with  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  warmly  attached 
to  the  Christian  principles  and  testimonies  of  our 
religious  Society;  but,  whilst  this  was  manifest 
in  her  consistent  course  through  life,  gospel  love 
enlarged  her  heart,  in  no  small  measure,  towards 
all  of  every  name.  Exemplarily  diligent  in  the 
attendance  of  all  our  religious  meetings,  she  was 
eminently  qualified  for  usefulness  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and 
weighty  and  instructive  was  the  counsel  she  not 
seldom  imparted  in  meetings  for  this  purpose. 
She  was  concerned  that  the  discipline  should  be 
conducted  in  the  spirit  of  that  charity  which 
"thinkethno  evil"  but  "hopeth  all  things;" 
and  whilst  diligent  in  private  admonition,  she 
was  careful  to  do  all  in  the  spirit  of  the  apostolic 
injunction — 'l  If  a  man  be  overtakenin  a  fault,  ye 
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which  are  spiritual  restore  such  an  one,  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness;  considering  thyself,  lest  thou 
also  be  tempted.  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens, 
and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ." 

This  beloved  friend  was  no  stranger  to  the 
conflicts  and  trials  of  the  Christian  warfare,  and 
very  humble  were  the  views  she  took  of  her  own 
religious  attainments.  She  rejoiced  in  ascribing 
all  to  the  free  and  unmerited  mercy  of  her  God 
and  Saviour. 

In  the  domestic  and  social  circle  she  was 
greatly  beloved,  and  sweetly  attractive  was  the 
influence  she  exercised;  entering  with  much  in- 
terest into  the  concerns  of  those  around  her.  In 
the  relative  duties  of  life,  she  largely  carried  out 
the  exhortation  of  the  apostle — "To  do  good  and 
to  communicate  forget  not ;"  and  in  observing 
the  rites  of  hospitality,  in  their  true  sense,  con- 
spicuous was  her  care  with  regard  to  those  who 
might  be  likely  to  obtain  less  notice  than  others. 

Frequently  was  she  found  at  the  bedside  of 
the  sick  and  afflicted,  administering  to  their  se- 
veral wants,  and  with  tender  feeling,  entering 
into  sympathy  with  such  under  their  varied  trials, 
seeking  to  turn  their  minds  to  Him  who  is  able 
to  supply  our  every  need.  To  the  poor  she  was 
a  kind  and  judicious  helper  and  friend,  and,  in 
the  vigor  of  her  days,  she  was  largely  engaged, 
with  others,  in  theestablishment  and  carrying  on 
of  a  society  in  Southwark,  which  is  still  main- 
tained with  extensive  benefit  to  those  in  sickness 
and  distress,  in  that  populous  district.  For  many 
years,  she  took  a  prominent  part  in  conducting 
a  school  for  poor  children,  in  the  parish  in  which 
she  resided,  and,  in  various  ways,  she  united  with 
those  of  other  denominations  in  the  promotion 
of  objects  of  general  good.  Her  undeviating 
consistency  as  a  Friend,  on  such  occasions,  was 
so  clothed  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom  as  to  en- 
dcar  her  to  a  large  circle,  and  to  commend  her 
religious  profession  in  the  sight  of  others.  Dili- 
gence in  the  duties  of  the  day  was  her  character- 
istic, and  what  her  hands  found  to  do  was  done 
witli  zeal  and  discretion.  Seeking  ever  to  dwell 
under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  she 
was  strengthened  to  show  forth  the  blessed  effects 
of  pure  and  undefiled  religion. 

Private  retirement  before  the  Lord,  and  wait- 
ing upon  Him,  appear  to  have  been  her  daily 
practice,  from  early  life,  and  she  frequently  re- 
corded her  feelings  under  the  varied  circum- 
stances and  trials  of  the  day.  From  about  the 
'JTth  year  of  her  age,  she  preserved  many  of 
these  memoranda,  which  portray,  in  a  more  strik- 
ing manner  than  any  description  will  convey,  the 
workings  of  a  mind  exercised  for  her  own  spiritual 
advancement,  and  for  the  welfare  of  her  fellow- 
creatures.  In  some  of  the  earliest  of  these,  she 
thus  alludes  to  her  views  in  committing  them  to 
paper. 

"  The  inducement  to  write  these  broken  me- 
moirs, is  that  it  obliges  me  to  take  a  retrospect 
of  myself  more  closely  than  would  otherwise  be 


the  case.  Sensible,  I  am,  it  will  avail  me  little 
to  imprint  my  many  weaknesses  in  this  way,  with- 
out a  weighty  sense  thereof  being  the  companion 
of  my  mind." 

Under  the  date  of  Seventh  month,  1809,  she 
writes  :  "  I  feel  renewed  desires  to  be  more  de- 
dicated in  heart,  so  as  to  become  an  advocate  for 
that  cause,  which,  at  times,  seems  dearer  to  me 
than  anything  in  this  world ;  but  my  manifold 
infirmities  are  so  great,  that,  were  it  not  for  a 
grain  of  living  faith  which  is  at  times  in  un- 
merited mercy  afforded,  that  I  shall  yet  live  to 
praise  Him  who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance 
and  my  God,  I  fear  the  warfare  would  not  be 
maintained." 

Eighth  month  13th,  "  I  have  been  s'weetly 
favored  with  the  company  of  Him  whom  my 
soul  loveth,  so  that  my  cup  has  been  ready  to 
overflow." 

Ninth  month  5th.  "  0  !  Thou  that  knowest 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  Thou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee,  and  at  times  desire  to  be  one  of  thy  devot- 
ed servants.  Strengthen  thou  my  feeble  endea- 
vors, and  suffer  me  not  to  take  up  a  rest  short  of 
the  true  rest.  Do  thou  be  with  me  in  the  heights 
and  depths,  and  enable  me  to  say,  '  Thy  will  be 
done.' " 

Twelfth  month  31st.  "My  mind  has  been 
deeply  humbled  under  the  consideration  of  the 
shortness  of  time,  and  on  taking  a  retrospect  of 
the  year  so  nearly  concluded,  am  desirous  of 
acknowledging  that  great,  very  great,  has  been 
the  loving  kindness  of  my  God,  who  has  gracious- 
ly condescended  to  be  near  in  heights  and  in 
depths,  and  has,  at  times,  been  pleased  to  lift  up 
the  light  of  his  glorious  countenance,  when  my 
poor  mind  has  been  so  much  encumbered  with 
the  things  of  time  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  any  re- 
laxation, but  too  often  ,such  a  state  of  lukewarm- 
ness  has  prevailed,  that  the  language  of  one 
foi  merly  accords  with  the  feelings  of  my  heart, 
'  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner.'" 

Second  month  13th,  1810.  "  O,  that  the  ten- 
der counsel  imparted  this  day  by  may  be 

as  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  to  be  found  after 
many  days.  How  readily  do  I  accede  to  those 
blessed  truths,  which,  at  times,  I  am  led  to  covet 
may  be  my  experience  more  than  the  increase  of 
corn,  wine,  or  oil;  but  then,  unprofitable  conver- 
sation, the  love  of  ease,  or  rather  indifference  in 
my  own  mind  (which  causes  my  greatest  suffer- 
ing) soon  again  prevail,  and  I  remain  as  one  toss- 
ed and  not  comforted;  but  humbly  crave,  at  this 
time,  that  the  Lord  would  make  me  what  he 
would  have  me  to  be." 

Third  month  28th.  "Felt  pleased  with  having 
got  through  with  some  little  matters  for  the 
school,  but  was  led  to  consider  how  very  insuffi- 
cient everything  of  this  kind  will  be,  unless 
owned  and  approved  by  Him  to  whom  we  must 
give  an  account  of  every  thought  and  deed.  So 
ready  is  busy  self  to  take  a  share.  I  covet,  that, 
the  more  I  may  be  drawn  into  little  services  of 
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any  kind,  the  more  I  may  be  humbled  ;  and  that 
thy  own  works,  0  Lord,  may  praise  thee,  even, 
through  one  of  thy  most  unworthy  servants." 

First  month  15th,  1811.  "Desirous  of  com- 
memorating a  memorable  day,  when  the  language 
of  supplication  had  overflowed  as  from  vessel  to 
vessel ;  a  day  when  many  hearts  have  been  made 
sensible  of  thy  unbounded  love,  dearest  Father, 
Thou  source  of  all-sustaining  help.  Blessed  privi- 
lege of  drawing  near  to  Thee,  through  the  Spirit 
of  thy  Son,  enabling  some  of  thy  devoted,  tried 
ones  to  thank  thee  and  take  courage." 

18th.  "  Mostly  taken  up  in  visiting  the  abodes 
of  sickness  and  distress,  whilst  I  am  enjoying 
privileges  on  every  hand.  0  for  a  grateful 
heart  I" 

Second  month  7th.  "  Prostrated  so  as  in  pri- 
vate to  bow  my  knees,  under  deep  exercise  of 
mind,  but  could  only  offer  a  sigh  and  a  tear." 

22d.  "As  I  was  walking  this  morning,  in  a 
part  of  the  town  more  often  frequented  by  me  in 
my  childhood  than  of  late,  my  mind  was  grate- 
fully affected  in  commemorating  an  early  impres- 
sion of  divine  love.  It  was  occasioned  by  seeing 
a  Fuller  at  work.  0  my  soul,  what  hast  thou 
known  of  the  day  of  the  Lord's  coming,  and  his 
purifying  operation  in  the  secret  of  thy  heart  1 
Is  there  not  much  left  that  needs  not  only  a 
cleansing  power,  but  fire  to  consume  ?  Enable 
me  to  trust  in  thee,  most  merciful  God,  and  give 
me  more  and  more  to  see  the  necessity  for  the 
mediatorship  of  thy  beloved  Son." 

Third  month  5th.  "  Sat  the  greater  part  of 
meeting  this  morning  in  a  lifeless  state,  but  to- 
wards the  latter  part  a  few  words  were  spoken 
that  aroused  all  within  me.  Oh,  what  an  un- 
speakable favor  is  true  gospel  ministry  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  with  power.  This 
evening  much  humbled  in  reading  over  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  past  favors  and  my  many  fail- 
ings." 

Fourth  month  9th,  1812.  "Accompanied  a 
neighbor  into  the  dwellings  of  several  poor  peo- 
ple, to  make  inquiry  whether  they  possessed  the 
Scriptures, — on  some  of  whose  account  felt  near 
sympathy  ;  there  were  some  who  seemed  to  know 
little  of  their  worth,  and  others  whose  expressions 
filled  my  heart  with  gratitude  to  our  universal 
Parent.  When  I  visit  the  abodes  of  such,  how 
it  revives  the  language — 'Who  made  thee  to  dif- 
fer from  another  ?  and  what  hast  thou  that  thou 
hast  not  received?'  " 

Eleventh  month  14th,  1818.  "  In  the  course 
of  the  last  few  days,  my  spirit  has  at  times  been 
bowed  in  humble  gratitude  to  the  all-bountiful 
Giver  of  every  blessing ;  and  so  sweet  was  the 
feeling  upon  waking  early  one  morning,  that  it 
seemed  for  a  few  minutes  as  a  foretaste  of  that 
blissful  state,  where  glory  to  God  and  the  Lamb 
is  the  perpetual  theme  of  the  redeemed.  If  pre- 
paratory to  fresh  baptism,  may  it  not  be  lost  sight 
of." 

Twelfth  month  31st,  1819.   *  Have  been  en- 
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abled  to  close  my  temporal  accounts  for  the  year, 
under  a  feeling  of  conscientious  desire  to  dis- 
charge that  duty  faithfully ;  and  on  taking  a  re- 
trospect how  the  account  stands  with  my  Heaven- 
ly Father,  am  constrained  to  acknowledge  the 
debt  is  increased  by  his  condescending  goodness 
having  been  often  extended  in  the  fresh  flowings 
of  his  love  through  a  dear  Redeemer." 

[To  be  continued  ] 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  INEXPEDIENT. 

(Continued  from  page  776.) 

Capital  Punishment  not  only  does  not  secure 
any  of  the  secondary  or  collateral  objects  of  penal 
infliction,  it  renders  them  impossible. 

It  appears  to  be  the  obvious  dictate  of  nature 
and  reason,  that  where  it  is  possible,  and  in  as 
far  as  possible,  compensation  to  the  injured 
should  be  made.  The  Mosaic  law  recognized 
this  principle. 

We  have  already  stated  that  we  regard  resti- 
tution or  compensation  as  the  next  legitimate 
end  of  civil  punishment,  after  the  support  of 
legislative  authority.  And,  also,  that  the  whole 
and  exclusive  duty  of  political  society  is  to  ad- 
minister civil  justice  where,  and  to  what  extent, 
it  can  :  but  that  it  is  evident,  it  can  only  do 
this  in  certain  cases,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in 
most.  Murder,  it  will  be  admitted  by  all,  is  a 
crime  for  which  adequate  compensation  is  mani- 
festly impossible,  even  supposing  death  to  be 
inflicted  in  retribution.  Nothing  can  compensate 
surviving  relatives  for  the  loss  of  an  object  of 
natural  affection.  Taking  the  life  of  the  mur- 
derer will  not  restore  that  of  his  victim.  In 
case  of  theft,  the  thief  may  render  an  equivalent, 
and  thus  restore  the  object  of  the  very  same  affec- 
tion or  passion  violated  by  the  crime.  The 
murderer  cuts  off  the  object  of  affections,  which, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  be  satisfied  by 
anything  else  than  that  which  is  irreparably  de- 
stroyed. If  the  child  of  a  man  be  murdered,  his 
affection  could  not  be  satisfied  by  any  other  ob- 
ject than  his  child  alive.  No  equivalent  for  the 
bereavement,  no  compensation  for  the  outrage, 
can  ever  be  rendered. 

Capital  punishment,  however,  precludes  that 
kind  and  amount  of  compensation  which  the  case 
would  admit  of,  if  the  criminal's  life  were  pro- 
longed. The  perpetual  privation  of  liberty 
might  indemnify  the  law,  while  his  compulsory 
labor  would  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  sur- 
viving dependents  of  his  victim,  or  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  government.  This  would,  at 
least,  be  a  real  if  an  insufficient  compensation. 
The  punishment  of  death  manifestly  prevents 
this  important,  though  secondary,  end  of  penal 
administration.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  we 
argue  that  it  must  be  inexpedient. 

At  an  early  stage  of  our  argument  we  laid  it. 
down  as  a  principle,  that  the  legitimate  end  and: 
jurisdiction  of  civil  law  extends  only  to  civil  ob- 
jects and  benefits ;  and  it  may  appear,  that  iui 
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adopting  the  objection  to  capital  punishment 
that  it  precludes  the  reformation  of  the  criminal, 
we  depart  from  that  fundamental  principle. 

A  little  consideration  will  show,  that  the  dis- 
crepancy is  altogether  imaginary,  and  that  the 
objection  has  no  force,  as  applied  to  our  grounds 
of  argument. 

The  civil  ruler,  it  is  true,  may  have  no  direct 
regard  to  anything  more  than  the  civil  interests 
of  the  community;  but  all  that  is  necessary  to 
our  consistency  is,  that  we  be  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  government  cannot  sacrifice  this  object 
for  the  sake  of  the  criminal's  individual  improve- 
ment. If  a  case  should  occur  in  which  the  two 
things  were  found  to  be  incompatible,  the  ma- 
gistrate is  bound,  by  the  very  tenure  and  purpose 
of  his  office,  to  give  up  the  latter  that  the  former 
may  be  secured.  We  may  however  doubt,  if, 
on  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  any  such 
case  would  occur.  But  if  it  be  admitted  as  a 
possibility,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the  in- 
stance of  capital  punishment.  To  put  an  offen- 
der to  death,  does  not  indemnify  society  ;  there 
cannot,  therefore,  exist  any  such  opposition  as 
the  objection  supposes.  This  is  the  only  penalty 
which  precludes  both  objects. 

Surely,  no  one  will  maintain  that  our  theory 
of  civil  jurisdiction  disallows  the  adoption  of  such 
penalties  as  are  at  once  retributive  and  reforma- 
tory, for,  while  the  primary  object  of  civil  gov- 
ernment is  the  support  of  the  law's  authority,  it 
may,  quite  consistently,  adopt  such  punishments 
as  will  incidentally  tend  to  a  good  moral  result. 
To  deny  this,  is  not  simply  to  distinguish  between 
the  moral  and  civil  jurisdictions,  but  to  set  them 
at  variance,  and,  therefore,  unphilosophical  and 
absurd.  While  the  two  species  of  government 
are  to  be  distinguished  in  their  legislative  and 
executive  authority  and  jurisdiction,  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  they  may  not,  incidentally, 
have  a  mutual  bearing  upon  each  other  at  many 
points. 

Such  a  view  of  the  subject  is  contrary  to  the 
general  harmony  of  things,  as  ordained  by  the 
Creator  and  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
throughout  the  whole  system  of  moral  and  phys- 
ical law. 

We  would  not,  of  course,  after  what  has  been 
advanced  in  a  former  part  of  this  discussion,  be 
understood  to  assert,  that  any  parallel  exists  be- 
tween the  Divine  and  the  human  jurisdiction. 
We  simply  point  to  that  incidental  concurrence 
in  tendency  and  results,  which  is  observable 
where  the  systems  of  physical  and  moral  law 
appear  to  touch,  and  even  to  run  in  parallel  and 
mutual  subserviency  of  operation.  Oq  the 
ground  of  this  analogy,  however  partial,  we 
mi-lit  sustain  our  argument  in  favor  of  such  a 
criminal  legislation  as  would  harmonize  with,  in- 
stead of  running  counter  to,  the  Divine  govern- 
ment in  general.  In  other  words,  we  advocate 
cuch  u  OOOIM  of  civil  legislation  as  would  not, 
violeutly  and  wantonly,  frustrate  one  of  the  ends 


of  moral  government  in  the  present  probationary 
state  of  man — the  reclamation  of  the  transgres- 
sor. The  departments  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment are  in  perfect  harmony,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  one  is,  in  its  incidental  operation, 
promotive  of  the  proper  and  immediate  objects 
of  the  other.  All  we  plead  for  is,  that  civil 
legislation  should,  if  possible,  admit  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  objects  of  moral  discipline. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  said  in  behalf  of  the 
punishment  of  death;  it  wantonly  frustrates 
every  such  moral  purpose. 

The  civil  and  outward  reformation  of  the 
transgressor,  the  law  may  directly  aim  at  as  a 
subordinate  end — his  moral  amendment  it  ought 
not  unnecessarily  to  prevent.  No  inconsistency 
is  involved  in  such  a  line  of  argument,  and  this 
is  all  we  care  to  maintain.  Every  one  will  ac- 
knowledge himself  to  be,  as  a  man,  under  a 
moral  if  not  a  civil  obligation  to  effect  the  per- 
sonal amendment  of  the  delinquent.  We  say, 
if  it  be  possible,  let  the  punishment,  in  all  cases, 
be  such  as  will  admit  of  it. 

Our  theory  requires  nothing  more.  That 
would,  indeed,  be  a  strange  theory,  which  should 
maintain  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State,  in  its 
penal  inflictions,  to  prevent  the  criminal's  moral 
reformation.  But  this  is  just  the  principle  upon 
which  capital  punishments  proceed.  On  this 
ground  also,  then,  we  pronounce  them  inexpedient. 

We  have  argued  against  the  supposition  of 
any  natural  right  to  inflict  death,  from  the  falli- 
bility of  human  judgment;  we  come  now  to  de- 
duce a  conclusion  on  the  ground  of  expediency, 
against  capital  infliction,  from  the  fact,  that 
many  fatal  misjudgments  have  actually  been 
made,  where  the  innocent  have  suffered  instead 
of  the  guilty.  Unhappily,  we  are  not  under 
the  necessity  of  resting  our  argument  upon  the 
mere  possibility  of  mistake.  Too  many  melan- 
choly instances  are  afforded  by  the  history  of 
criminal  administration,  in  which  the  very  same 
parties  who  pronounced  the  sentence  of  execu- 
tion and  carried  it  into  effect,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  recant  their  judgment,  and  proclaim 
their  fatal  and  irreparable  error  over  the  grave 
of  their  innocent  victim. 

Where  the  tribunal  is  fallible,  the  doom  should 
be  revocable.  "If  an  innocent  man  suffers," 
remarks  Mr.  Dymond,  "  it  is  impossible  to  recall 
the  sentence  of  the  law.  Not  that  this  consider- 
ation alone  is  a  sufficient  argument  against  it, 
but  it  is  one  argument  amongst  the  many.  In  a 
certain  sense,  indeed,  all  personal  punishments 
are  irrevocable.  The  man  who,  by  mistaken 
verdict,  has  been  confined  twelve  months  in 
prison,  cannot  be  repossessed  of  the  time.  But 
if  irrevocable  punishments  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  they  should  not  be  needlessly  common ; 
and  especially  those  should  be  regarded  with 
jealousy  which  admit  of  no  removal  or  relaxa- 
tion, in  the  event  of  subsequently  discovered  in- 
nocence, or  subsequent  reformation." 
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In  this  admission  we  think  Mr.  Dymond  con- 
cedes too  much  to  the  objection,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  death  is  evidently  irrevocable  (or,  we 
should  rather  say,  irreparable)  in  a  sense  which 
cannot  apply  to  any  other  kind  of  penalty.  For 
unjust  imprisonment  a  man  maybe  compensated, 
and  he  lives  to  enjoy  the  vindication  of  his  char- 
acter. But  cut  off  the  life  of  one  falsely  con- 
victed, and  it  becomes  for  ever  impossible  to 
make  reparation. 

Natural  affection,  and  the  sense  of  justice  re- 
volt at  the  idea  of  pecuniary  compensation  for 
the  life  of  one  who  may  have  been  put  to  death 
for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent. 

"  It  is  not  sufficiently  considered,"  continues 
Mr.  Dymond,  "that  a  jury  or  a  court  of  justice 
never  know  that  a  prisoner  is  guilty  ;  a  witness 
may  know  it  who  saw  him  commit  the  act,  but 
others  cannot  know  it  who  depend  upon  testi- 
mony, for  testimony  may  be  mistaken  or  false. 
All  verdicts  are  founded  upon  probabilities  ;  pro- 
babilities which,  though  they  sometimes  approach 
to  certainty,  never  attain  to  it.  Surely,  it  is  a 
serious  thing  for  one  man  to  destroy  another 
upon  grounds  short  of  absolute  certainty  of  his 
guilt.  There  is  a  sort  of  indecency  attached  to 
it — an  assumption  of  a  degree  of  authority  which 
ought  to  be  exercised  only  by  Him  whose  know- 
ledge is  infallibly  true.  It  is  unhappily  certain 
that  some  have  been  put  to  death  for  actions 
which  they  never  committed.  At  one  assizes, 
we  believe,  not  less  than  six  persons  were  hanged, 
of  whom  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  they 
were  entirely  innocent." 

Referring  to  the  fact,  that  so  many  innocent 
victims  had  died  upon  the  scaffold,  a  certain 
writer  thus  energetically  insists  upon  its  due 
consideration : — "  I  urge  this  point  with  more 
earnestness,  because  I  have  witnessed  more  than 
one  condemnation  under  false  constructions  of 
law,  or  perjured  or  mistaken  testimony ;  senten- 
ces which  would  .now  have  been  reversed,  if  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  were  within  the  reach  of 
mercy. 

"  I  have  seen,  in  the  gloom  and  silence  of  the 
dungeon,  the  deep  concentrated  expression  of 
indignation  which  contended  with  grief ;  have 
heard  the  earnest  asseverations  of  innocence 
made  in  tones  which  no  art  could  imitate  ;  and 
listened  with  awe  to  dreadful  adjuration  poured 
forth  by  one  of  these  victims,  with  an  energy 
and  solemnity  that  seemed  superhuman,  summon- 
ing his  false  accuser  and  his  mistaken  judge  to 
meet  him  before  the  throne  of  God.  Such  an 
appeal  to  the  high  tribunal  which  never  errs, 
and  before  which  he  who  made  it  was  in  a  few 
hours  to  appear,  was  calculated  to  create  a  belief 
of  his  innocence  ;  that  belief  was  changed  into 
certainty ;  the  perjury  of  the  witness  was  dis- 
covered, and  he  fled  from  the  infamy  that  awaited 
him.  But  it  was  too  late  for  any  other  effect 
than  to  add  one  more  example  to  the  many  that 
preceded  it  of  the  danger,  and,  I  may  add,  im- 


piety of  using  this  attribute  of  the  Divine  power, 
without  the  infallibility  that  can  alone  properly 
direct.  And  this  objection  alone,  did  none  of 
the  other  cogent  reasons  against  capital  punish- 
ment exist,  would  make  me  hail  the  decree  for 
its  abolition  as  an  event  so  honorable  to  my 
country,  and  so  consoling  to  humanity,  as  to  be 
cheaply  purchased  by  the  labor  of  a  life." — Liv- 
ingstones Report  to  the  Legislature  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  MORAL  POWER  TO  BRUTAL 
FORCE. 

Lessons  for  Fighting  Christians. 

A  short  time  before  the  late  John  Williams 
left  England  for  the  last  time,  I  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  his  company  during  a  few  hours' 
ride.  He  told  me  that  he  had  such  confidence 
in  the  power  of  the  Gospel  principle  of  peace, 
that  he  should  have  no  fear  of  going  alone 
amongst  the  most  savage  tribe  of  men,  could  he 
be  assured  that  they  had  not  before  had  inter- 
course with  white  men. 

Notwithstanding  the  affecting  manner  of  his 
death,  yet  from  circumstances  which  have  since 
transpired,  it  may  be  inferred  that  his  opionion 
was  correct.  Not  only  at  Erromanga,  but  at 
many  other  islands  of  the  Pacific,  Englishmen 
and  Americans  have  been  guilty  of  great  treach- 
ery, and  of  unprovoked  acts  of  violence  and  cru- 
elty. These,  of  course,  have  excited  a  spirit  of 
retaliation  in  the  natives,  who,  when  they  have 
opportunity,  inflict  vengeance  on  the  innocent  as 
well  as  the  guilty.  In  this  they  do  no  other- 
wise than  those  called  civilized  nations.  Is  it 
not  just  what  the  enlightened  Christian  English 
and  French  have  done  at  Odessa,  in  the  Baltic, 
and  elsewhere  !  And  is  not  all  warfare  conducted 
on  the  same  principle,  or  rather  want  of  princi- 
ple ?  The  greatest  suffering  falls  on  the  inno- 
cent ;  while  the  most  guilty  generally  not  only 
escape  suffering,  but  are  often  the  only  gainers. 
It  is  a  perfect  fallacy  to  resort  to  war  in  order  to 
punish  the  aggressor,  or  to  do  justice  to  the  in- 
jured. A  letter  lately  received  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society  states,  that  when  the  ship, 
John  Williams,  was,  a  short  time  before,  lying 
off  Erromanga,  the  very  man  who  killed  the 
missionary,  Williams,  came  onboard.  On  being 
asked  why  he  killed  the  missionary,  he  re- 
plied, "  White  man  had  been  to  the  island 
and  slain  his  brother  and  sister ;  he  feared 
this  white  man  would  do  likewise,  and  so  he 
killed  him."  This  man  is  now  under  Chris- 
tian instruction.  A  large  part  of  the  island  still 
remains  heathen  ;  and  the  chief  and  people  of 
this  district  tried  to  engage  the  others  in  a  war, 
soon  after  they  became  Christians.  They  as- 
sembled at  the  boundary  where  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  fight  in  former  years,  and  sent 
them  a  challenge.  One  of  the  Christian  chiefs 
and  one  of  the  teachers  went  out  and  met  the 
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warriors,  and  told  them  that  they  were  not  afraid 
of  them,  but  they  were  afraid  of  God,  and  de- 
sired his  word  and  would  not  fight.  Thejieathens 
were  disarmed  by  their  admonitions  and  ex- 
hortations, returned  quietly  to  their  own  homes, 
and  there  has  been  no  more  war  there.  A  beau- 
tiful realization  of  the  text : — "  When  a  man's 
ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  even  his  ene- 
mies to  be  at  peace  with  him."  Happy  would 
it  be  for  the  world,  if  their  European  friends, 
who  send  the  Bible  to  these  people,  received  its 
doctrines  in  the  same  simple  manner.  The  pro- 
moters of  Missionary  and  Bible  Societies  would 
thus  be  greatly  instrumental  in  speedily  bringing 
about  the  great  object  of  the  Peace  Society — 
"  permanent  and  universal  peace."  But  in  this 
particular,  the  heathens  themselves  reason  and 
act  more  consistently  than  the  greater  portions 
of  professing  Christians.  A  New  Zealand  chief, 
in  conversing  with  a  missionary,  expressed  his 
disapprobation  of  the  sentiments  of  the  latter 
respecting  a  future  life.  "  If  this  be  true,"  he 
said,  "  what  is  to  become  of  the  warrior  ?  If 
there  be  no  pas  to  attack,  he  will  have  nothing 
to  do."  He  saw  at  once,  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion did  not  allow  of  fighting ;  and  that  if  he 
renounced  heathenism,  he  must  renounce  war. 

Herald  of  Peace. 
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overrule  the  decision  of  Judge  Paine  of  New 
York  in  relation  to  the  Lemmon  slaves. 

It  is  curious,  if  not  instructive  to  observe,  how 
generally  and  implicitly  the  apologists  of  slavery 
assume,  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  the  sudden 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  would  be  destructive 
to  both  masters  and  slaves.  Yet  where  the  exper- 
iment has  been  tried,  the  disastrous  results,  so 
frequently  and  confidently  predicted,  have  never 
followed.  It  may  be  a  question,  how  far  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  South  American 
States  or  of  the  British  West  Indies  has  been  pro- 
moted by  the  sudden  liberation  of  their  servile 
population  j  and  neither  time  nor  space  will  ad- 
mit of  its  examination  here  ;  but  we  do  certainly 
know  that  the  insurrections  and  massacres  so  of- 
ten predicted  have  not  occurred  in  a  solitary  in- 
stance. 

Though  every  one  who  reflects  soberly  on  the 
subject,  must  doubtless  agree  with  the  writer  of 
the  letter,  that  slavery  is  an  evil  and  radically  un- 
just, yet  many  will  unquestionably  unite  with  him 
in  opinion  that  a  gradual  would  be  preferable  to 
an  immediate  emancipation  of  the  great  mass  of 
slaves.  The  slaveholder  informs  us  that  he  has 
been  looking  for  years  for  a  practical  plan  by  which 
slavery  may  be  eradicated,  and  the  Editor  of  the 
Tribune  has  suggested  a  process  which  he  con- 
siders a  practical  one,  to  which  perhaps  no  legal 
impediment  could  be  raised.  Probably  neither 
this  writer  nor  the  Editor  was  aware  that  before 
the  slave  trade  was  abolished  by  the  British  par- 
liament, Joshua  Steele,  a  planter  holding  three 
plantations  in  Barbadoes,  adopted  a  plan  of  trans- 
forming his  slaves  into  copy  hold  tenants, and  sub- 
stituting wages  for  the  usual  stimulus  of  the  whip. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  poorest,  the  feeblest, 
and  by  character  the  most  indolent  slaves  in  his 
gang,  cheerfully  performed  the  holing  of  the  land 
for  canes,  which  was  usually  considered  the  most 
laborious  part  of  their  work,  for  less  than  a  fourth 
part  of  the  price  usually  paid  to  undertakers,  who 
performed  that  business  by  the  hands  of  their 
slaves.  After  repeating  the  experiment  with  suc- 
cess, he  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  tenements  of 
land  to  his  slaves,  for  which  rent  was  charged, 
and  paying  wages  for  their  work  of  every  des- 
cription. A  regular  account  was  opened  with 
each  slave,  all  his  work  Jwas  passed  to  his  credit, 
and  such  articles  of  clothing  or  provisions  as  were 
furnished  were  charged  'at  the  wholesale  prices. 
The  whip  was  banished  from  the  plantation  ;  but 
offences  and  delenquencies  were  punished  by  sta- 
ted rules,  and  the  punishments  appear  to  have 
consisted  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  forfeitures. 
By  this  manner  of  keeping  an  exact  account  of  the 
services  performed  by  each  slave,  and  of  the  ar- 


The  letter  from  a  slaveholder,  and  the  remarks 
of  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune,  which  appear  in  the 
present  number,  may  be  regarded  as  expositions 
of  the  prejudices,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  at- 
tendant upon  the  possessors  of  slaves. 

The  author  of  the  letter  seems  to  be  combating 
an  evil  which  is  nowhere  found  but  in  a  misgui- 
ded imagination.  If  by  forcible  emancipation, 
any  other  force  is  meant  than  that  of  the  laws  en- 
acted by  their  own  legislatures,  it  is  hardly  pro- 
bable that  the  design  of  resorting  to  it  is  enter- 
tained by  any  sober,  reflecting  person,  however 
opposed  to  the  system  of  slavery.  It  is  agreed 
upon  all  hands,  that  the  power  to  support  or  abol- 
ish slavery,  if  indeed  the  power  to  give  it  a  legal 
support  exists  any  where,  is  lodged  with  the 
States  respectively.  The  people  of  the  free  States 
claim  no  authority  over  the  slaves  or  slavery  of 
the  States  where  the  system  is  maintained.  But 
they  justly  claim  the  right  of  deciding  that  slavery 
shall  find  no  legal  support  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion, except  so  far  as  their  power  is  limited  by  the 
provision  of  the  federal  Constitution.  The  au- 
thority of  the  respective  States  to  admit  or  pro- 
hibit slavery  within  their  own  jurisdiction  is,  how- 
ever, either  denied  or  reluctantly  yielded  by  the 
southern  advocates;  as  appears  by  the  effort  to 
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tides  furnished  to  each,  a  large  amount  of  the 
provisions  raised  on  the  plantation,  which  under 
the  old  plan  had  vanished,  remained  on  hand. 
"  Every  year,"  says  he,  "  for  six  years  past  this 
great  plantation  has  bought  several  hundred 
bushels  of  corn,  and  was  scanty  in  all  ground* 
provisions,  our  own  provisions  always  falling 
short;  this  year,  (1790,)  since  the  establishment 
of  the  copy  holders,  though  several  less  acres 
were  planted  last  year  in  Guinea  corn  than  usual, 
yet  we  have  been  able  to  sell  several  hundred 
bushels  at  a  high  price,  and  still  have  a  great  stock 
on  hand."  The  profits  derived  from  the  planta- 
tion, iipon  the  improved  tplan  of  operations,  are 
stated  at  three  times  the  former  amount. 

From  the  account  of  the  experience  of  Joshua 
Steele,  given  by  W.  Dickson  in  his  Mitigation  of 
Slavery,  it  is  manifest  that  much  of  the  evil 
usually  attendant  on  slavery  was  remedied  without 
actual  emancipation.  If  the  laborers  did  not  re- 
ceive the  rewards  for  their  services  which  justice 
demands,  they  were  at  least  partially  remunera- 
ted, and  an  interest  in  their  work  was  excited, 
which  is  unknown  under  the  usual  procedure. 

From  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  I  appre. 
hend  that  upon  the  decease  of  Joshua  Steele,  his 
farms  and  his  slaves  fell  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  were  wedded  to  the  old  barbarous  system. 
Professor  Dew  indeed  asserts  on  the  testimony  of 
one  of  his  neighbors,  evidently  opposed  to  the 
plan,  that  the  negroes  were  glad  to  be  released 
from  the  copy  hold  system.  But  the  testimony  of 
Joshua  Steele  himself  appears  incompatible  with 
that  of  the  Professor's  informant  with  regard  to  the 
success  of  the  experiment  while  conducted  by 
himself. 

If  slavery  must  continue  to  disgrace  our  boasted 
republic,  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  some  plan 
for  its  mitigation  and  gradual  extinction  should 
be  brought  into  operation.  The  principle  adopted 
by  Joshua  Steele,  was  evidently  judicious  as  far 
as  it  went.  By  giving  his  slaves  an  interest  in 
their  labor,  and  rendering  their  compensation  de- 
pendent upon, the  service  performed,  habits  of 
industry  and  economy  were  inculcated.  Being 
in  some  measure  taught  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  freemen  they  were  so  far  prepared  for 
the  enjoyment  of  freedom. 

If  the  holders,  of  slaves  in  our  country  would 
adopt  a  system  based  on  this  principle,  they 
would  no  doubt  promote  their  own  interest,  and 
at  the  same  time  pave  the  way  for  the  peaceful 
extinction  of  a  great  and  acknowledged  evil. 

*  By  ground  provisions  he  means  provisions  raised 
on  their  own  ground,  not  articles  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  grinding. 


Died— On  the  9th  of  7th  mo.  last,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  son,  Jonathan  Doan,  Morgan  Co.. 
Ind.,  after  a  short  illness,  Rachel  Doan,  an  es- 
teemed member  of  West  Union  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, in  the  84th  year  of  her  age. 

Through  the  course  of  her  life  she  Vas  closely 
attached  to  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our 
religious  Society. 

She  bore  her  sufferings  with  Christian  patience 
and  resignation  ;  expressing  her  belief  that  there 
was  nothing  in  her  way,  and  quietly  breathing 
her  last  without  a  sigh  or  struggle,  leaving  to  her 
survivors  the  comfortable  assurance  that  her  end 
was  peace. 

 ,  At  his  residence  in  Tuckerton,  Burlington 

Co.  bNew  Jersey,  on  2d  day  the  14th  of  the  8th 
month,  Timothy  Pharo,  in  the  sixty-second  year 
of  his  age. 

He  was  fully  impressed,  during  his  severe  and 
protracted  illness,  with  the  nothingness  of  the 
riches  of  this  world,  "and  often  expressed  this 
conviction  to  his  children,  warning  them,  "  that 
there  was  little  worth  living  for  in  this  world,  and 
that  they  should  commence  early  to  lay  up  their 
treasures  in  Heaven."  When  requested  by  his 
family  to  have  additional  medical  advice,  he 
said,  "  do  as  you  think  best,  my  children,  but  I 
feel  that  there  is  but  one  Physician  that  can  do 
me  any  good.    The  Physician  of  souls." 

He  was  a  member  of  Little  Egg  Harbor  Month- 
ly Meeting,  and  his  residence  being  convenient 
to  the  meeting  house,  he  took  great  pleasure  in 
having  all  travelling  ministers  and  Friends  to  put 
up  there,  and  spared  no  pains  to  make  them  com- 
fortable during  their  sojourn  ;  and  although  active- 
ly engaged  in  a  multifarious  business  till  within 
two  or  three  years  past,  he  was  always  ready  to 
devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  meeting  business, 
and  to  those  things  which  he  believed  would  con- 
duce to  the  interest  or  advancement  of  the  prin- 
ciples or  doctrines  of  Friends.  And  he  was  him- 
self a  consistent  and  steadfast  supporter  of  those 
doctrines. 

And  by  his  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of 
the  Father,  and  his  calm  state  of  mind  during  his 
last  severe  illness,  have  we  not  reason  to  hope 
that  the  loss  to  his  family  and  friends  is  his  eter- 
nal gain'? 


Our  friends  who  furnish  obituaries  for  insertion 
in  the  Review,  will  please  to  remember/_that  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  which  the  deceased  was  a 
member  is  always  required.  Notices,  if  deficient 
in  this  particular,  are  necessarily  omitted. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  Winter  Term  will  commence  on  the  second 
Fourth-day  of  the  Tenth  month  next.  Application 
may  be  made  to  Jonathan  Richards,  Superinten- 
dent, at  the  school,  in  person  or  by  letter  addressed 
to  West  Haverford,  Delaware  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  whom  all  the  information  required  will 
be  given.  When  more  convenient  to  do  so,  parties 
applying  may  register  the  names  of  applicants 
with  the  undersigned. 

The  Semi  Annual  Examination  will  commence 
ou  Second-day,  9th  mo.  11th,  and  close  on  the 
morning  of  Fourth-day  following.    The  presence 
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of  parents  and  others  interested  in  the  subject  of 
Education  is  respectfully  invited. 

Copies  of  the  Order  of  Examination  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  Friends  Review. 

Chari.es  Yarnall, 
Secretary  Board  of  Managers. 
No.  39  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


LETTER  FROM  A  SLAVEHOLDER. 
To  the  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  : 

Sir  :  1  am  a  citizen  of  a  slave-holding  State, 
and  the  owner  of  a  family  of  slaves,  consisting  of 
a  grand-mother,  children,  and  grand-children, 
who  I  intend  shall  never  serve  another  master. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  of  the  evils  and  injustice 
of  our  system  of  Slavery.  And,  like  thousands 
of  others  in  our  State,  for  years,  have  been  look- 
ing anxiously  for  some  practical  plan  by  which 
Slavery  may  be  eradicated.  Although  the  evil 
is  manifest,  and  the  requirements  of  justice  clear, 
yet,  the  question  remains  to  be  decided,  what 
measures  are  best  calculated  to  extirpate  the 
evil,  and  restore  to  freedom  the  colored  race,  who 
were  originally  wrongfully  torn  from  their  native 
country,  and,  in  violation  of  every  principle  of 
justice,  sold  into  a  state  of  bondage. 

The  ardent  Anti-Slavery  men  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States  will  doubtless  say  :  "  Men  who 
are  admitted  to  be  wrongfully  held  in  Slavery, 
ought  to  be  immediately  emancipated."  Well, 
if  this  be  admitted,  the  question  still  remains, 
how  shall  we  convince  the  numerous  owners  of 
slaves,  that  it  is  their  duty,  and  that  justice  de- 
mands of  them,  an  immediate  and  instantaneous 
emancipation  of  all  their  slaves  ?    I  will  not  re- 
mark upon  the  difficulties  and  evils  which  would 
arise  from  such  a  sudden  and  universal  emanci- 
pation of  the  colored  race.    It  is  sufficient  to  | 
say,  that  a  universal  and  firm  conviction  pervades  ! 
the  entire  community  of  the  slave-holding  States,  j 
that  a  general  and  sudden  emancipation  of  all  I 
our  slaves,  would  be  attended  with  the  most ' 
enormous  evils  both  to  the  white  and  colored  j 
population.    Whether  this  opinion  is  well  or  ill 
founded  can  make  no  difference.  For,  so  long  as 
that  opinion  exists,  it  is  impossible  that  a  univer- 
sal, voluntary  emancipation  can  take  place.  And 
thai  forcible  emancipation  cannot  take  place  in 
the  slave-holding  States,  is  equally  clear. 

As  you  have  strongly  and  justly  remarked,  in 
your  reply  to  Mr.  Goodell,  that  non-slavcholding 
States  "  have  exactly  the  same  rightful  power 
over  Slavery  in  Virginia  or  Alabama  that  we 
have  over  slavery  in  Cuba  or  Brazil — not  one 
nurtiole  more."  The  power  of  moral  influence 
belongs  e  qually  to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  to  the 
citizens  of  the  non-slavcholding  States.  To  give 
effect  to  moral  influence,  the  subject  should  be 
bo  treated  as  to  convince  the  judgments  and  not 
to  e  xcite  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  theslave- 
hoMin-  community  in  the  South.  A  system  of 
gradual  t  niancipation  is  the  only  one  which  is 
prurtiruilc.    There  arc  numerous  advocates  of 


such  a  system  in  the  slaveholding  States,  and 
especially  when  coupled  with  Colonization.  If 
our  Northern  brethren  were  to  refrain  from  ad- 
vocating the  doctrines  looking  to  a  forcible  eman- 
cipation of  slaves,  and — admitting  that  the  sub- 
ject of  emancipation  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
States  in  which  the  institution  exists — should 
treat  the  subject  temperately,  using  only  such 
moral  influence  as  would  be  calculated  to  prepare 
the  public  mind  for  a  system  of  gradual  emanci- 
pation, they  would  do  far  more  toward  eradicat- 
ing Slavery  than  they  can  reasonably  hope  to  ac- 
complish by  a  contrary  course. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the  process  of 
gradual  emancipation  is  too  slow  in  accomplish- 
ing the  desired  object.  But  such  a  system  may 
be  adopted  in  each  of  the  several  States  in  which 
Slavery  exists,  as  the  public  mind  is  prepared  for 
it,  and,  wherever  adopted,  will  entirely  accom- 
plish the  object  desired,  in  a  reasonable  time. 
Such  a  system  may  be  in  progress  in  one,  two 
or  more  States,  at  the  same  time.  The  example 
of  such  States  will  have  a  powerful  influence 
upon  others,  and  in  time  all  will  come  into  the 
system,  and  all  will  ultimately  be  relieved  from 
the  evils  of  slavery.  But  if  force  is  to  be  relied 
upon,  the  object  cannot  be  attained,  if  at  all,  but 
by  wars,  revolutions  and  the  most  horrid  convul- 
sions, which  will  result  in  a  severance  of  our  hap- 
py Union,  and  the  entailment  upon  the  disrupted 
parts  of  perpetual  war.  These  evils  may  all  be 
avoided  by  the  resort  to  the  rational  means  sug- 
gested above. 

Voluntary  emancipation  is  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  common.  This  has  already  had 
a  considerable  effect  upon,  the  relative  increase 
of  free  white  persons  and  slaves.  As  the  com- 
merce and  wealth  of  the  nation  increases  even 
more  rapidly  than  its  white  population,  the  relative 
ability  of  the  country  to  colonize  free  persons  of 
color  is  constantly  increasing,  and  leaves  no  room 
to  doubt  of  our  ability  to  colonize  the  whole  of 
our  colored  population,  if  the  slaveholding  States 
should  choose  to  couple  with  their  system  of 
gradual  emancipation  the  condition  of  coloniza- 
tion in  Liberia. 

Such  colonization  would  powerfully  encourage 
and  induce  voluntary  emancipation ;  especially  if 
the  system  of  emancipation  should  apply  only  to 
those  hereafter  born,  as  humane  masters  would 
generally  emancipate  the  parents  of  children  who 
had  become  free,  under  the  system  of  gradual 
emancipation. 

The  strong  argument  with  Southern  slave- 
holders against  even  gradual  emancipation  is, 
that  it  would  be  interfering  with  vested  rights  J 
but  there  cannot  be  a  vested  right  in  a  child  un- 
born. Consequently,  objectors  would  be  shorn 
of  this  argument  by  making  the  system  apply 
only  to  children  thereafter  born.  If  any  object 
to  this,  because  such  discrimination  would  be 
unjust,  I  reply, — better  take  the  system  thus  re- 
stricted than  not  at  all.    As  gradual  emancipa- 
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tion  can  only  prevail  with  the  assent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  slaveholding  States,  policy  and  wisdom 
require  that  it  should  be  so  modified  as  to  secure 
the  popular  support. 

As  all  strong  excitement,  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery,  has  a  tendency  to  check  the  progress  of 
public  opinion  in  favor  of  gradual  emancipation, 
it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  present  Con- 
gress should  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  repeal 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  That  Compromise 
had,  in  a  great  degree,  given  peace  to  the  coun- 
try on  the  subject  of  slavery  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  The  repeal  has  thrown  the  whole  subject 
open  again.  The  only  remedy  for  the  mischief, 
thus  done,  is  to  elect  Members  and  Senators, 
who  will  stand  pledged  to  re-enact  that  Compro- 
mise. I  fully  agree  with  you,  that  that  object 
should  be  kept  in  view  at  every  election,  until 
the  voice  of  the  nation  shall  emphatically  decide 
that  the  wrong  done  shall  be  repaired.  Let  this 
be  accomplished,  and  no  Douglas  or  Dixon  will 
ever  again  dare  to  propose  to  annul  the  solemn 
compact.  The  reinstatement  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  may  not  accomplish  all  that  some  of 
the  abolitionists  of  the  North  'desire;  but  if  a 
measure  secures  in  part  what  they  wish,  reason 
dictates  that  they  should  heartly  support  it.  The 
accomplishment  of  a  partial  good  will  not  prevent 
them  from  urging  additional  measures,  on  a  fu- 
ture occasion,  which  they  may  deem  just  and 
proper.  But  they  should  always  recollect  that 
they  are  not  to  be  the  exclusive  judges  of  what 
measures  are  best  calculated  to  relieve  the  coun- 
try from  an  acknowledged  evil. 

A  Friend  of  Gradual.  Emancipation. 
Mason  County,  Kentucky,  July  13,  1854. 

Remarks. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  conscientious  man  con- 
vinced of  the  wrong  of  slaveholding  should  begin 
the  work  of  redressing  that  wrong  at  once.  And 
if  we  were  in  our  correspondent's  place,  and  the 
laws  of  that  State  forbade  emancipation  on  her 
soil,  and  the  teaching  of  slaves,  we  should  re- 
move with  them  at  once  to  some  convenient  lo- 
cality where  no  such  tyrannical  statutes  existed. 
Then  (or  on  our  old  plantation  if  the  laws  did 
not  forbid)  we  should  say  to  those  slaves,  "  You 
are  free,  and  may  leave  if  you  choose  ;  but  I  ad- 
vise you  to  stay  with  me  till  I  shall  have  taught 
you  how  to  use  and  enjoy  your  freedom.  I  will 
either  myself  teach  you  two  hours  daily  or  I  will 
employ  some  competent  persons  to  do  so;  and  I 
will  share  fairly  with  you  the  proceeds  of  my  land 
and  your  labor.  At  the  year's  end,  I  will  settle 
fairly  with  you,  and  any  one  who  chooses  may 
take  his  portion  and  leave,  while  I  with 
those  who  remain  will  endeavor  to  raise  a  better 
crop  next  year.  I  think  you  can  all  learn  more, 
live  better,  and  save  more,  by  staying  with  me, 
than  by  going  off ;  if  you  don't  think  so,  go ;  or, 
if  you  stay  now,  go  whenever  you  shall  have  come 
to  think  so.    But  while  you  stay  here,  I  must 
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be  obeyed;  and  any  one  who  don't  obey  me  and 
behave  himself  will  have  to  leave." 

Now,  we  feel  confident  that  a  slaveholder  who 
should  adopt  this  course  and  firmly  pursue  it 
would  soon  have  the  finest  plantation  and  the 
best  crops  in  his  county — keeping  all  his  good 
blacks  and  getting  rid  of  the  bad  ones,  and  with 
all  his  laborers  working  under  the  stimulus  of 
personal  interest,  and  impelled  by  pride  to  make 
as  good  a  show  as  possible  in  the  settlement  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  We  believe  the  great  majority 
of  any  planter's  slaves  might  thus  be  quietly 
educated  into  fitness  for  freedom  and  self-direc- 
tion, as  well  as  into  a  competent  knowledge 
of  letters  and  the  elemental  arts,  while  the  planter 
would  find  himself,  at  ten  years'  end,  not  only 
wiser  but  actually  richer  than  if  he  had  con- 
tinued to  hold  his  laborers  in  hopeless  Slavery. 
Rely  on  it,  friend !  it  can  never  be  dangerous  nor 
impolitic  to  do  right !  and  what  Washington, 
John  Randolph  and  many  other  eminent  South- 
erns saw  fit  to  do  on  their  death-beds  you  may 
safely  and  wisely  do  while  you  live. 

We  will  not  remark  further  on  our  corres- 
pondent's suggestions,  except  to  say  that,  while 
we  believe  in  the  Colonization  of  Western  Africa 
by  civilized  and  Christianized  blacks,  we  have  no 
idea  that  the  Negro  race  will  ever  quit  this 
country  entirely,  whether  from  choice  or  compul- 
sion. We  believe  the  South  could  not  afford  to 
spare  them,  and  do  not  see  how  they  could  well 
be  got  away.  Were  Slavery  abolished,  the  South 
would  not  wish  to  be  rid  of  her  black  laborers, 
any  more  than  they  would  wish  to  go.  Freedom 
reconciles  where  Slavery  antagonizes.  Blessed 
be  Liberty  ! — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


PARIS  AND  THE  FRENCH. 

BY  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 

I  have  been  now,  in  all,  about  a  month  in  this 
gay  and  flowery  city,  seeing  the  French  people, 
not  in  hotels  and  cafes,  but  in  the  seclusion  of 
domestic  life;  received,  when  introduced,  not 
with  ceremonious  distance  as  a  stranger,  but  with 
confidence  and  affection  as  a  friend. 

Though,  according  to  the  showing  of  myfc 
friends,  Paris  is  empty  of  many  of  her  most  bril- 
liant ornaments,  yet  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  many  noble  and 
justly  celebrated  people,  and  to  feel  as  if  I  had 
gained  a  real  insight  into  the  French  heart. 

I  liked  the  English  and  the  Scotch  as  well  as 
I  could  like  anything.  And  now  I  equally  like 
the  French.  Exact  opposites,  you  will  say.  For 
that  reason  all  the  more  charming.  The  good- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  Divine  mind  is  no  less 
shown  in  the  traits  of  different  races  than  of  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  fruits  and  flowers.  And  because 
things  are  exact  opposites,  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  like  both.  The  eye  is  not  like  the 
hand,  nor  the  ear  like  the  foot ;  yet  who  con- 
demns any  of  them  for  the  difference  ?    So  I 
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regard  nations  as  parts  of  a  great  common  body, 
and  national  differences  as  necessary  to  a  common 
humanity. 

I  thought,  when  in  English  society,  that  it 
was  as  perfect  and  delightful  as  it  could  be. 
There  was  worth  of  character,  strength  of  prin- 
ciple, true  sincerity  and  friendship,  charmingly 
expressed.  I  have  found  all  these,  too,  among 
the  French,  and,  besides  them,  something  which 
charms  me  the  more,  because  it  is  peculiar  to 
the  French,  and  of  a  kind  wholly  different  from 
any  I  have  ever  had  an  experience  of  before. 
There  is  an  Iris-like  variety  and  versatility  of 
nature,  a  quickness  in  catching  and  reflecting 
the  various  shades  of  emotion  or  fancy,  a  readi- 
ness in  seizing,  upon  one's  own  half  expressed 
thoughts,  and  running  them  out  in  a  thousand 
graceful  little  tendrils,  which  is  very  capti- 
vating. 

I  know  a  general  prejudice  has  gone  forth 
that  the  French  are  all  mere  outside,  without 
any  deep  reflection  or  emotion.  This  may  be 
true  of  many.  No  doubt  that  the  strength  of 
that  outward  life,  that  acuteness  of  the  mere 
perceptive  organization,  and  that  tendency  to 
social  exhiliration,  which  prevail,  will  incline  to 
such  a  fault  in  many  cases.  An  English  reserve 
inclines  to  moroseness,  and  Scotch  perseverance 
to  obstinacy  :  so  this  aerial  French  nature  may 
become  levity  and  insincerity;  but  then  it  is 
neither  the  sullen  Englishman,  the  dogged 
Scotchman,  nor  the  shallow  Frenchman,  that  we 
are  to  take  as  the  nation's  ideal.  In  each  country 
we  are  to  take  the  very  best  as  the  specimen. 

Now,  it  is  true  that,  here  in  France,  one  can 
find  people  as  judicious,  quiet,  discreet,  and  re- 
ligious, as  anywhere  in  the  world;  with  views  of 
life  as  serious,  and  as  earnest,  not  living  for  pre- 
tence or  show,  but  for  the  most  rational  and  re- 
ligious ends,  Now,  when  all  this  goodness  is 
silvered  over,  as  it  were,  reflecting,  like  mother- 
o'-pearl,  or  opal,  a  thousand  fanciful  shades  and 
changes,  is  not  the  result  beautiful  ?  Some  fami- 
lies into  which  I  have  entered,  some  persons 
with  whom  I  have  talked,  have  left  a  most  de- 
lightful impression  upon  my  mind;  and  I  have 
talked,  by  means  of  imperfect  English,  French, 
and  interpretations,  with  a  good  many.  They 
have  made  my  heart  bleed  over  the  history  of 
this  beautiful  country.  It  is  truly  mournful 
that  a  people  with  so  many  fine  impulses,  so 
much  genius,  appreciation,  and  effective  power, 
should,  by  the  influence  of  historical  events  quite 
beyond  the  control  of  the  masses,  so  often  have 
been  thrown  into  a  false  position  before  the 
world,  and  been  subjected  to  such  a  scries  of 
agonizing  revulsions  and  revolutions. 

"Oh,  the  French  arc  half  tiger,  half  monkey!" 
said  a  cultivated  American  to  me,  the  other  day. 
Such  remarks  cut  mo  to  the  heart,  as  if  they 
had  been  spoken  of  a  brother.  And  when  they 
como  from  the  mouth  of  an  American,  the  very 


shade  of  Lafayette,  it  would  seem,  might  rise 
and  say,  '  Et  tu,  Brute  '.'  " 

It  is  true,  it  is  a  sarcasm  of  Voltaire's  ;  but 
Voltaire,  though  born  a  Frenchman,  neither  em- 
bodied  nor  was  capable  of  understanding  the  true  . 
French  ideal.  The  French  head  he  had,  but 
not  the  French  heart.  And  from  his  bitter 
judgment  we  might  appeal  to  a  thousand  noble 
names.  The  generous  Henry  IV.,  the  noble 
Sully,  and  Bayard,  the  knight  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche — were  these  halftiygrer  and  half  monkey? 
Were  John  Calvin  and  I^nelon  half  tiger  and 
half  monkey?  Laplace,  Geoffrey,  St.  Hilaire, 
Cuvier,  Des  Cartes,  Malebranche,  Arago— what 
were  they  ?  The  tree  of  history  is  enriched 
with  no  nobler  and  fairer  boughs  and  blossoms 
than  have  grown  from  the  French  stock. 

It  seems  a  most  mysterious  Providence  that 
some  nations,  without  being  wickeder  than  others, 
should  have  a  more  unfortunate  and  disastrous 
history. 

The  woes  of  France  have  sprung  from  the  fact 
that  a  Jezebel  de  Medici  succeeded  in  extermi- 
nating from  the  nation  that  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple corresponding  to  the  Puritans  of  Scotland, 
England,  and  Germany.  The  series  of  persecu- 
tions which  culminated  in  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  and  ended  with  the  dragonades  un- 
der Louis  XIV.,  drained  France  of  her  life-blood. 
Other  nations  have  profited  by  the  treasures  then 
cast  out  of  her,  and  she  has  remained  poor 
for  want  of  them.  Some  of  the  best  blood  in 
America  is  of  the  old  Huguenot  stock.  Hugue- 
nots carried  arts  and  manufactures  into  England. 
An  expelled  French  l-efugee  became  the  theologi- 
cal leader  of  Puritanism  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  America;  and  wherever  John  Calvin's  sys- 
tem of  theology  has  gone,  civil  liberty  has  gone 
with  it;  so  we  might  almost  say  of  France,  as 
the  Apostle  said  of  Israel,  "  If  the  fall  of  them 
be  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  the  diminishing 
of  them  be  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  how  much 
more  their  fuluess !" 

When  the  English  and  Americans  sneer  at  the 
instability,  turbulence,  and  convulsions  of  the 
French  nation  for  the  last  century,  let  us  ask 
ourselves  what  our  history  would  have  been,  had 
the  "Gunpowder  Plot"  succeeded,  and  the  whole 
element  of  the  Reformation  been  exterminated. 
It  is  true,  vitality  and  reactive  energy  might 
have  survived  such  a  process ;  but  that  vitality 
would  have  shown  itself  just  as  it  has  in  France 
— in  struggles  and  convulsions.  The  frequent 
revolutions  of  France  are  not  a  thing  to  be 
sneered  at ;  they  are  not  evidences  of  fickleness, 
but  of  constancy;  they  are,  in  fact,  a  prolonged 
struggle  for  liberty,  in  which  there  occur  periods 
of  defeat,  but  in  which,  after  every  interval  of 
repose,  the  strife  is  renewed.  Their  great  diffi- 
culty has  been,  that  the  destruction  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  France,  took  out  of  the  coun- 
try entirely  that  clement  of  religious  rationalism 
which  is  at  once  conservative  and  progressive. 
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Decision  of  A.  D.  Smith,  Associate  Justice  oj 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
in  relation  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

(Concluded  from  page  794.) 

I  ought  not  to  dismiss  the  consideration  of 
this  question  without  particularly  adverting  to 
the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  16  Peters'  Rep.  540.  The  opin- 
ions in  the  other  cases  cited  are  so  conflicting, 
casual  or  incidental  as  to  be  of  no  force ;  and 
of  the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  Penn.,  it  may  be  justly 
remkared  that  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  among 
the  members  of  the  Court  was  so  wide  and  fun- 
damental as  greatly  to  impair  the  authority  of 
that  decision.  It  affirms  the  constitutionality  of 
the  act  of  1793  upon  contemporaneous  exposi- 
tion in  one  respect  and  expressly  defies  the 
same  rule  in  another,  for  it  pronounces  the  act 
constitutional  in  part,  and  unconstitutional  in 
another  part.  Whatever  of  authority  may  at- 
tach to  it  in  consequence  of  the  character  and 
eminence  of  the  men  who  passed  it,  and  of  him 
who  signed  it,  is  effectually  counteracted  by  the 
decision  of  the  Court  that  in  one  part  of  it  at 
least  the  Constitution  was  violated.  Cotempo- 
raneous  construction  confers  the  power  of  legis- 
lation and  execution  upon  the  States  as  well  as 
Congress;  for  long  before  Congress  assumed  to 
act  upon  the  subject,  the  State  Legislatures  had 
passed  laws  in  fidelity  to  the  compact,  in  most 
of  which  some  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
had  seats,  and  all  of  the  slave  States,  and  all  or 
nearly  all  the  free  States,  continued  to  exercise 
the  power  up  to  a  very  recent  period. 

Cotemporaneous  history,  cotemporaneous  ex- 
position, early  and  long-continued  acquiescence, 
all  go  to  show  the  interpretation  given  to  this 
provision  of  the  Constitution  by  the  States  and 
the  people.  The  slave  States  passed  acts  to  exe- 
cute the  compact.  The  free  States  did  the  same. 
The  action  of  the  several  States,  or  many  of 
them,  shows  conclusively  that  they  interpreted 
the  provision  as  a  compact  merely  addressed  to 
the  good  faith  of  the  States.  The  slave  States 
appealed  to  the  free  States  for  legislative  action 
to  carry  into  effect  this  provision  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  demanded  of  the  latter  the 
stern  exercise  of  a  power  which  it  is  now  sought 
to  wrest  from  them.  In  1826,  the  State  of 
Maryland  appointed  Commissioners  to  attend 
upon  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  induce  the  latter  to  pass  an  act  to 
facilitate  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves. 
Their  mission  was  successful.  Pennsylvania 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  Maryland's  Com- 
missioners, and  passed  the  act  of  1826,  which 
was  afterward  declared  void  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Prigg  vs.  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1836  or  1837,  similar  Commissioners 
were  appointed  by  the  State  of  Kentucky  to  the 
State  of  Ohio,  whose  mission  resulted  in  the  pas- 
sage of  a  most  stringent  fugitive  act  by  the  Leg- 


islature cf  Ohio.  So  also,  about  the  same  time, 
in  regard  to  Indiana,  and  I  believe  Illinois.  Up 
to  1837,  the  States  esteemed  it  their  duty,  and 
slave  States  demanded  its  performance,  to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  the  execution  and  faithful  obser- 
vance of  this  compact.  All  seemed  to  regard  it 
as  a  compact  and  nothing  else;  binding,  it  is 
true,  and  operative  as  law  equally  upon  all,  but 
still  a  compact,  and  a  compact  only. 

Again,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the 
whole  argument  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  is  based 
upon  what  is  sometimes  called  the  petitio princi- 
pii.  He  assumes  that  the  Constitution  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce 
the  right  of  the  owner  secured  by  the  compact, 
and  then  infers  that  it  must  necessarily  have  the 
power ;  and  then,  if  Congress  has  it,  the  States 
cannot  have  it. 

All  admit  that  there  is  no  express  power  in 
the  Constitution  to  legislate  upon  this  subject 
but  it  is  claimed  to  be  necessarily  implied,  as  in- 
cidental to  the  grant  of  judicial  power.  The 
reclamation  of  a  fugitive  is  first  decided  to  be  a 
"  case"  arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  hence  within  the  judicial 
power.  But  this  mode  of  implying  powers  can 
never  be  sustained.  The  judicial  power  is  ex- 
tended in  several  respects  beyond  the  legislative 
power.  The  judicial  power  has  jurisdiction  in 
cases  arising  between  the  citizens  of  different 
States.  A  citizen  of  New  York  may  sue  a  citi- 
zen of  Wisconsin  upon  a  promissory  note,  bill  of 
exchange,  covenants  in  a  deed,  in  partition  of 
real  estate,  or  even  in  ejectment  for  the  posses- 
sion or  title  to  lands.  If  a  power  of  legislation 
may,  therefore,  be  grafted  by  implication  upon  a 
judicial  power,  Congress  may  assume  the  whole 
power  of  legislation  over  these  subjects  in  the 
respective  States,  and  necessarily  exclude  State 
legislation,  and  accomplish  at  a  blow,  the  com- 
plete prostration  and  overthrow  of  the  State  sov- 
ereignty. 

Again,  this  case  explicitly  decides  the  claim 
of  the  owner  to  a  fugitive  slave  to  be  a  "case" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  Hence 
it  is  a  suit  not  in  admiralty  or  equity,  and  hence 
at  common  law  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  also  decides  the  determination  of 
the  claim  to  be  ajud icial  proceeding,  and  bases  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  pre- 
mises upon  the  grant  of  judicial  power,  and  the 
power  of  legislation  assumed  to  be  incidental  to 
that.  All  these  points,  which  are  held  to  be  res 
adjucata,  strike  at  the  very  vitality  of  the  act  of 
1850,  which  attempts  to  confer  such  judicial 
power  upon  Commissioners.  Time  will  not  per- 
mit a  further  review  of  this  case.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice  completely 
overthrows  that  of  the  Court,  and,  so  far  as  he 
attempts  to  argue  his  points,  beyond  doubt  or 
controversy  establishes  the  doctrine  here  con- 
tended for. 

In  view  of  the  dissentient  opinions  of  the 
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members  of  the  Supreme  Bench  ;  in  view  of  the 
discrepancy  of  opinion  which  has  characterized 
all  other  decisions  wherein  the  question  has  been 
raised  and  argued ;  in  view  of  the  fugitive  char- 
acter of  the  power  here  claimed  by  Congress, 
leaping  from  article  to  article,  from  section  to 
section,  and  from  clause  to  clause,  hovering  now 
over  a  grant,  then  over  a  compact,  fluttering  now 
round  an  implication,  then  around  an  incident, 
to  find  whereon  it  may  rest  its  foot ;  in  view  of 
the  alarm  which  has  seized  upon  many  of  the 
States  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  power 
which  it  has  called  upon  Congress  to  assume  in 
its  behalf,  and  the  deep  wounds  which  it  seeks  to 
inflict  upon  the  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the 
States  and  upon  the  great  principles  of  human 
freedom;  in  view  of  all  this,  are  we  not  justified 
in  asking  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  review  their  decision  as  the  majority 
pronounced  it  in  the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  Common- 
wealth of  Penn.? 

On  the  contrary,  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  his 
dissenting  opinion,  though  he  admits  the  right 
of  Congress  to  legislate,  but  does  not  argue  it, 
thinks  the  compact  peculiarly  enjoins  the  duty 
upon  the  States. 

If,  after  all,  the  principles  of  that  decision  shall 
be  reaffirmed,  there  still  remain  the  great  ques- 
tions of  trial  by  jury,  the  unauthorized  delega- 
tion of  judicial  power,  the  ex  parte  proceedings, 
without  process,  which  change  the  status  of  the 
person  whose  liberty  is  attacked,  and  some  others, 
untouched  and  undetermined. 

We  thus  find  ourselves  without  any  authorita- 
tive judicial  guide  in  relation  to  the  act  of  1850. 
The  fundamental  questions  here  raised  have, 
some  of  them  been  controverted  for  some  years, 
and  those  which  it  was  the  design  to  settle  in 
the  case  just  quoted,  remain  yet  as  fruitful  sub- 
jects of  bitter  discussion  and  discordant  action ; 
for  it  may  be  truthfully  aifirmed  that  that 
decision  has  never  been  deemed  satisfactory, 
but  has  often  been  called  in  question  on  both 
sides  of  the  controversy.  Other  questions  here 
presented  have  not  been  settled  judicially,  but 
as  yet  every  Court  and  judge  is  bound  to  consider 
and  determine  for  itself,  according  to  its  best 
judgment. 

Well  knowing  the  cost,  I  feel  a  grateful  con- 
sciousness of  having  discharged  my  duty,  and 
full  duty ;  of  having  been  true  to  the  sovereign 
rights  of  my  State  which  has  honored  me  with 
its  confidence,  and  to  the  Constitution  of  my 
country,  which  has  blessed  me  with  its  protec- 
tion ,  and  though  I  may  stand  alone,  I  hope  I 
may  stand  approved  of  my  God,  as  I  know  1  do 
of  my  conscience. 

It  becomes  my  duty,  therefore,  to  make  the 
following  order : 

In  the  matter  of  the  Petition  of  Sherman  M.  Booth 
for  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  and  to  be  discharged 
from  Imprisonment. 

This  matter  having  been  heard  upon  the  peti- 


tion, and  return  to  the  writ  issued  herein,  and 
the  return  of  the  respondent  Stephen  V.  R,  j 
Ableman  thereto,  and  having  been  argued  by 
counsel  j  and  there  appearing  no  sufficient  cause 
or  warrant  for  the  detention  of  the  said  Sherman 
M.  Booth,  and  no  sufficient  reason  being  shown 
why  he  should  be  restrained  of  his  liberty  by 
reason  of  the  premises,  or  of  anything  contained 
in  the  return  to  the  said  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
or  for  any  other  cause ;  it  is  therefore  hereby 
ordered,  that  the  said  Sherman  M.  Booth  be, 
and  he  is  discharged  from  the  said  imprisonment 
whereof  he  has  complained,  and  that  he  go  hence 
and  at  large,  without  day. 

A.  D.  Smith,  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 


A  NEW  BIRD. 

The  Cliff  Swallow,  (Hirundo  Fulva,)  a  curious 
species,  heretofore  but  little  known,  except 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  where  it  is 
now  building  its  nest  and  raising  its  young.  The 
writer  had,  a  few  days  since,  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
amining two  of  these  nests  in  a  barn  on  the 
farm  of  S.  Trimble,  near  Concordville.  The  con- 
struction is  very  curious,  being  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  a  retort  with  a  short  neck.  The  strange 
appearance  of  this  little  bird  has  excited  some 
curiosity  among  the  farmers. — Evening  Bulletin. 

This  notice  reminded  us  of  an  article  we  had 
somewhere  seen,  in  looking  over  an  old  maga- 
zine or  newspaper.  After  some  search,  we  have 
found  it.  It  is  a  very  pretty  incident,  and  was 
originally  published  in  the  Greenfield  (Mass.) 
Advertiser.  The  Republican  says  that  the  same 
bird  has  appeared  on  the  premises  of  Dr.  Jacob 
Ricabaugb,  in  Tredyffiriu,  in  this  county,  and 
has  built  its  peculiarly  formed  nest  under  the 
eves  of  his  barn.  They  generally  build  in  cliffs ; 
the  nest  being  in  the  shape  of  a  retort  with  a 
short  neck. 

BEAUTIFUL  INCIDENT. 

The  Cliff  Swallow  is  not,  we  believe,  a  regu- 
lar summer  sojourner  in  these  parts.  His  visits 
are  believed  to  be  only  occasional — few  and  far 
between.  At  any  rate,  we  are  informed  that  he 
has  no  regular  haunts.  The  farm  that  he  glad- 
dens this  year,  may  not  be  cheered  by  his  pre- 
sence for  many  coming  seasons.  We  have  an  ex- 
cellent anecdote  to  tell  of  these  interesting  birds. 
It  was  related  to  us,  if  not  by  an  eye  witness,  by 
one  who  received  it  from  an  undoubted  source. 
These  birds,  as  do  nearly  all  the  birds  of  this 
latitude,  take  their  departure  hence  with  the 
summer,  for  the  warmer  skies.  Several  years 
since,  a  large  number  of  them  had  their  nests 
upon  a  barn  in  the  south  part  of  Deerfield. 

At  the  usual  period  their  northern  homes  were 
abandoned,  and  the  tribe  took  its  flight  for  the 
tropics.  After  a  time  a  solitary  individual  was 
seen  lingering  among  the  forsaken  habitations. 
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Various  conjectures  were  started  to  account  for 
its  tarrying.  It  might  be  that  he  had  not 
strength  enough  for  so  distant  an  expedition  ;  or 
he  might  have  accidentally  been  left  behind  in 
the  general  migration,  and  feared  to  encounter 
the  perils  of  the  journey  alone.  The  autumn 
passed  away,  and  still  that  solitary  stranger  re- 
mained, braving  the  frosts  and  the  pelting  of  the 
storms  of  winter,  Spring  came  and  yet  he  was 
there.  An  occurrence  so  singular,  and  contrary 
to  the  habits  of  the  migrating  tribes,  caused  his 
motions  to  be  watched  with  more  attention.  At 
length  another  head  was  observed,  protruded 
from  one  of  the  nests,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
abode  of  the  bird,  which  had  been  remarked 
with  so  much  interest.  On  examining  that  nest 
the  mystery  was  beautifully  solved.  Another 
swallow  was  found  there  a  prisoner. 

One  of  its  legs  had  become  entangled  by  a 
thread  of  horse  hair,  which  had  been  used  in  the 
lining  of  the  nest,  and  held  it  there  a  captive. 
Yet  it  was  not  deserted  by  its  faithful  mate. 
Through  all  the  long  and  dreary  winter,  this  pa- 
tient self-devoting  love  supplied  her  wants.  He 
saw  without  regret  but  for  his  hapless  consort, 
the  deepening  gloom  of  the.  fading  year  ;  he  felt 
without  feeling,  but  for  her,  the  advancing  rigor 
of  winter  ,  and  if  he,  at  times,  remembered  the 
sunny  skies  of  the  South,  and  the  pleasure  his 
tribe  were  there  enjoying,  it  was  only  to  sigh 
that  she  could  not  partake  them.  By  night,  and 
by  day,  in  sunshine  and  in  cloud,  in  the  calm 
and  the  tempest,  he  was  with  her  ministering  to 
her  wants,  and  cheering  the  hours  of  her  hope- 
less captivity  by  his  caresses  and  untiring  devo- 
tion. Now  do  you  suppose  that  the  vulture  is 
capable  of  such  heroic  constancy  and  general 
self-sacrifice  ?  Or  did  you  ever  hear  anything 
like  this.authenticated  of  the  fearless  vulture? — 
West  Chester  Register. 


YE  ARE  THE  SALT  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Salt  of  the  earth,  ye  virtuous  few, 

Who  season  human-kind  ; 
Light  of  the  world,  whose  cheering  ray 

Illumes  the  realms  of  mind. 

Where  Misery  spreads  her  deepest  shade, 

Your  strong  compassion  glows  : 
From  your  blest  lips  the  balm  distills, 

That  softens  mortal  woes. 

By  dying  beds,  in  prison  glooms, 

Your  frequent  steps  are  found  ; 
Angels  of  love  !  you  hover  near, 

To  bind  the  stranger's  wound. 

You  wash  with  tears  the  bloody  page 

Which  human  crimes  deform  : 
When  vengeance  threats,  your  prayers  ascend, 

And  break  the  gathering  storm. 

As  down  the  summer  stream  of  vice 

The  thoughtless  many  glide, 
Upward  you  steer  four  steady  bark, 

And  stem  the  rushing  tide. 


Where  guilt  her  foul  contagion  breathes, 

And  golden  spoils  allure, 
Unspotted  still  your  garments  shine — 

Your  hands  are  ever  pure. 

Whene'er  you  touch  the  poet's  lyre, 

A  loftier  strain  is  heard  ; 
Each  ardent  thought  is  yours  alone, 

And  every  burning  word. 

Yours  is  the  large  expansive  thought, 

The  high  hereoic  deed  ; 
Exile  and  chains  to  you  are  dear — 

To  you  'tis  sweet  to  bleed. 

You  lift  on  high  the  warning  voice, 

When  public  ills  prevail ; 
Yours  is  the  writing  on  the  wall 

That  turns  the  tyrant  pale. 

And  yours  is  all  through  History's  rolls 

The  kindling  bosom  feels  ; 
And  at  your  tomb,  with  throbbing  heart, 

The  fond  enthusiast  kneels. 

In  every  faith,  through  every  clime, 

Your  pilgrim  steps  we  trace; 
And  shrines  are  dressed,  and  temples  rise, 

Each  hallowed  spot  to  grace. 

And  pasans  loud,  in  every  tongue, 

And  choral  hymns  resound  j 
And  lengthening  honors  hand  your  name 

To  time's  remotest  bound. 

Proceed  !  your  race  of  glory  run, 

Your  virtuous  toils  endure! 
You  come,  commissioned  from  on  high, 

And  your  reward  is  sure.  b^RBAULD. 


Zenophon  observes  in  his  treatise  of  econo- 
my, that  if  every  thing  be  kept  in  a  certain 
place,  when  anything  is  worn  out,  or  consumed, 
the  vacuity  which  it  leaves  will  show  what  is 
wanting ;  so  if  every  part  of  our  time  has  its 
duty,  the  hour  will  call  into  remembrance  its 
proper  engagement.  Boswell. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — The  Royal  Mail  steam- 
ship Asia,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  24th,  bring- 
ing Liverpool  dates  to  the  12th  ult. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  ordered  the  com- 
plete evacuation  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  by 
his  troops.  It  is  believed  that  this  movement  is 
in  consequence  of  the  danger  which  menaces  the 
Crimea  and  other  Maritime  provinces  of  Southern 
Russia. 

The  Russian  regiments  in  Bessarabia  and  Cher- 
son,  are  to  move  in  all  possible  haste  to  the  Crimea, 
while  those  in  Moldavia  march  to  occupy  their 
places. 

The  Austrian  troops  which  were  on  their  way 
to  Gallicia,  Bukovina  and  Transylvania  have  re- 
ceived orders  to  halt  for  the  present. 

Thirty-six  thousand  Turks  and  French,  but  no 
English,  were  in  the  Dobrudscha. 

Great  preparations  were  making  for  the  attack 
upon  Sevastopol.  Shipping  available  for  the  tran- 
sport of  men  or  stores,  was  collecting  at  Varna, 
and  a  number  of  heavy  guns  and  bombs  had 
arrived  there  for  the  use  of  the  attacking  force. 
The  Russians  at  Sebastopol,  meanwhile,  were  pre- 
paring for  a  vigorous  resistance.  The  roads  were 
mined,  entrenched,  intersected  and  flanked  with 
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redoubts,  and  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  ground- 
works. The  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  quit 
their  dwellings  upon  the  first  signal  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  A  plot  to  burn  the  Russian 
fleet  at  Sebastopol  was  discovered.  The  affair 
was  undergoing  investigation,  and  several  cap- 
tains of  merchantmen  and  of  the  navy  had  been 
imprisoned. 

The  British  and  French  expeditionary  troops 
had  arrived  at  Perekop,  the  isthmus  which  con- 
nects the  Crimea  with  the  main  land. 

A  small  English  expedition  had  gone  up  the 
Sulina,  mouth  of  the  Danube,  destroyed  the  Rus- 
sian stockades  and  burned  Sulina  to  the  ground. 

From  the  Baltic  we  learn  that  three  thousand 
French  troops  and  600  English  marines  had  effect- 
ed a  landing  at  three  points  on  Aland  without_  in- 
curring any  loss.  The  Russians  abandoned  eight 
cannons  on  their  approach.  The  large  ships  of 
the  combined  fleet  remained  at  Letsund.  The 
bombardment  was  expected  to  commence  on  the 
8th  ult. 

The  following  are  announced  as  the  only  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  Allies  will  consent  to  make 
peace  with  Russia: 
,  1st.  The  abolition  of  the  Russian  Protectorate 
over  Wallachia,  Servia  and  Moldavia,  and  of  the 
Greek  population  of  Turkey.  2nd.  The  freedom 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  3rd.  A  revision  of 
the  treaty  with  reference  to  the  limits  of  the  Rus- 
sian power  on  the  Black  Sea. 

England. — The  Cholera  was  increasing  at 
Liverpool. 

A  letter  in  the  London  Times  states  that  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  enjoy  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  Russian  American  coast  from  54.40  to  Cape 
Spencer,  near  58  North,  by  a  certain  agreement 
with  Russia.  On  this  arrangement,  it  is  under- 
stood that  Great  Britain  can  lound  a  claim  to  the 
present  actual  possession  of  the  only  really  valua- 
ble portion  of  theRusso- American  coast,  and  there- 
by interpose  an  effectual  stop  to  its  transfer  to  the 
United  States. 

Saxony. — The  King  of  Saxony  was  killed  on 
the  yth  ult.,  at  a  place  called  Imst,  near  Innspruck. 
His  carriage  was  overturned  and  he  received  a 
kick  on  the  head  from  one  of  the  horses,  causing 
his  death  in  half  an  hour  afterwards.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  Prince  John. 

Spain. — Arrangements  were  made  for  the  de- 
parture of  Queen  Christina  and  her  family,  on  the 
4th  ult.,  but  armed  groups  surrounded  the  palace 
to  prevent  her  departure,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  abandon  the  project.  The  following  day 
a  number  of  deputations  presented  themselves 
before  the  Junta  to  request  that  body  to  prevent 
Queen  Christina  from  leaving,  the  kingdom  until 
she  should  be  tried  by  the  Cortes.  The  request 
was  communicated  to  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
which,  after  a  long  discussion,  resolved  to  grant 
the  request  of  the  petitioners. 

China. — The  dates  from  Shanghai,  are  to  5th  mo. 
30th.  That  city  still  continued  to  be  held  by  the 
revolutionists.  The  emigration  to  California  was 
increasing,  and  vessels  cannot  be  obtained  to  fur- 
nish transportation  for  all  who  wish  to  go.  The 
revolutionists  continue  to  progress,  and  their  army 
is  said  never  to  have  been  more  powerful  than  at 
present. 

West  Indies. — The  Cholera  still  continues  its 
ravages  at  Barbadoes.    In  the  country  parishes 


9000  persons  have  been  carried  off  by  this  fearful 
scourge,  and  in  St.  Michael's  no  fewer  than  6000 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  epidemic.  It  had  also 
made  its  appearance  at  Grenada  and  St.  Lucia. 
Two  thousand  deaths  are  reported  in  the  former 
island. 

Much  excitement  exists  in  Cuba  in  consequence 
of  the  news  of  the  progress  of  the  insurrection  in 
Spain.  An  outbreak  was  daily  expected,  and  a 
number  of  influential  families  were  leaving  the 
island. 

Mexico. — Gen.  Yanez,  military  Commandant 
of  Sonora,  has  been  ordered  by  Santa  Anna 
to  expel  from  the  country  all  the  French  who  ar- 
rived on  board  the  Challenge.  Gen.  Yanez  was 
extremely  dissatisfied  with  this  order  and  hesitat- 
ed to  publish  it,  the  French  having  come  to  Mexi- 
co upon  an  invitation  from  the  Government. 
Count  Raousset  was  daily  expected  to  arrive  at 
Guaymas. 

California. — The  steamship  George  Law,  with 
San  Francisco  dates  to  the  1st  ult.,  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  24th. 

Trade  at  San  Francisco  was  dull,  the  market 
being  overstocked  with  almost  every  kind  of  mer- 
chandise. 

A  fire  at  Marysville  had  destroyed  property  to 
the  amount  of  $300,000.  The  crop  of  breadstuff's 
this  year  is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  State 
for  the  next  twelve  months.  Large  shipments  have 
already  been  made  to  Australia.  The  Indians  at 
the  Tejon  Reservation  had  harvested  their  crops, 
and  the  yield  is  said  to  be  very  large.  Col.  Henly 
has  been  appointed  agent  of  the  Government  in 
place  of  Lieut.  Beale.  This  has  caused  great  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  Indians,  and  a  number  had 
left  the  Reservation  in  consequence.  The  Chinese 
continued  to  arrive  in  great  numbers.  Nearly  one 
thousand  had  arrived  within  the  previous  fortnight 
and  eight  or  ten  thousand  more  were  on  their 
way. 

Oregon. — The  election  in  Oregon  has  resulted 
in  the  success  of  the  Democrats.  The  vote  for  a 
convention  was  3,210  ;  against  it  4,079 — majority 
against  convention  869.  The  foremost  of  the  over- 
land emigrants  had  arrived.  Rich  gold  diggings 
have  been  discovered  on  the  Coquille  River,  thirty 
or  forty  miles  east  of  Port  Oxford. 

Domestic — The  yellow  fever  has  broken  out 
with  great  virulence  at  Savannah. 

Extensive  tires  have  prevailedamongthe  moun- 
tains and  forests  in  several-of  the  northern  States 
within  the  last  fortnight.  Among  the  most  des- 
tructive may  be  noted  those  in  Maine,  in  several 
of  the  northern  counties  of  Ohio,  several  near  Al- 
bany, N.  Y., among  the  Catskills,  and  in  the  Green 
mountains.  Vermont.  The  latter  is  stated  to  have 
travelled  six  miles  in  a  direct  line  in  the  course  of 
five  or  six  days  and  to  be  still  spreading. 

A  destructive  conflagration  also  occurred  •  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  the  25th  ult.,  consuming  from  two 
to  three  hundred  buildings  and  destroying  proper- 
ty estimated  at  a  million  of  dollars,  and  one  at 
Wadsboro,  Maine,  in  which  half  a  million's  worth 
of  property  was  consumed. 

Lord  Elgin  has  informed  the  State  Department! 
that  pending  the  action  in  the  Provinces  on  the 
Reciprocity  Treat)-,  the  St.  Lawrence  will  be 
thrown  open  to  American  vessels. 

Commander  Hollins  has  been  arrested  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  suff  erers  by  the  Greytown  outrage. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  HULL. 
(Concluded  from  page  803.) 

As  the  present  number  completes  the  seventh 
volume  of  Friend's  Review,  and  it  is  not  de- 
signed to  extend  these  extracts  into  the  subse- 
quent volume,  the  remaining  space  allotted  to 
them  will  be  given  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  clo- 
sing portion  of  the  active  and  useful  life  of  this 
dedicated  minister  of  the  gospel.  Such  readers 
as  may  desire  to  peruse  a  more  extended  me- 
moir of  his  life  and  gospel  labors,  are  referred 
to  the  4th  volume  of  Friends'  Library,  from 
which  volume  the  foregoing  extracts  were  taken. 

The  diligence  and  zeal  with  which  our  beloved 
friend  had  labored  in  the  cause  of  religion  and 
virtue,  while  in  the  vigor  of  life,  might  have 
induced  the  expectation,  that  the  evening  of  his 
day  would  be  passed  in  quiet  and  repose  ;  but  as 
a  faithful  steward  of  the  gift  committed  to  his 
trust  by  his  Divine  Master,  he  cheerfully  re- 
signed himself  to  the  call  of  duty  ;  and  though 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  set  out  in  the 
summer  of  1834,  to  visit  his  brethren  in  reli- 
gious profession,  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  ;  a  service 
in  which  he  had  the  unity  and  near  sympathy 
of  his  friends  at  home,  expressed  in  the  certifi- 
cates of  his  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meeting. 

For  some  time  previous,  his  health  and 
strength  had  obviously  declined,  and  he  was  sub- 
ject to  frequent  attacks  of  a  very  painful  dis- 
ease, which,  with  other  circumstances,  rendered 
his  leaving  home,  to  encounter  the  privations 
and  exposure  of  so  long  and  arduous  a  journey, 
peculiarly  trying.  But  his  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  Truth  and  righteousness  silenced  every 
objection  and  fear,  when  he  was  favored  with 


the  clear  evidence  of  his  Lord's  command.  With 
all  the  discouragements  before  him,  he  appears 
to  have  experienced  something  of  that  blessed 
state,  in  which  he  could  say  with  the  apostle, 
"  None  of  these  things  move  me,  neither  count 
I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  fin- 
ish my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which 
I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God."  In  alluding  to 
his  prospect,  in  a  letter  to  a  beloved  relative, 
written  shortly  before  leaving  home,  he  remarks  : 
"  Nothing  less  forcibly  impressive,  than  an  ap- 
prehension of  religious  duty,  would  have  in- 
duced me  to  give  up  to  a  visit  so  extensive.  I 
have  no  other  motive  whatever.  My  home  was 
never  more  pleasant  to  me  than  it  now  is;  and 
I  had  flattered  myself  that  a  release  from  en- 
gagements of  this  kind  would  leave  me  at  lib- 
erty to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  home,  during  the 
few  days  I  may  remain  in  this  mutable  state. 
Reasonings  of  this  kind  had  nearly  brought  me 
to  conclude  that  it  was  improper  for  me,  in  my 
advanced  stage  of  life,  to  encounter  the  difficul- 
ties of  so  long  a  journey ;  and  my  faith  has 
been  put  to  the  test,  I  think  as  much,  if  not 
more  than  at  any  former  period  of  my  life." 
Then,  as  if  he  had  a  presentiment  that  his  en- 
feebled frame  would  prove  unequal  to  the  fa- 
tigue and  hardships  of  the  undertaking,  he 
adds  :  "  However,  I  stand  resigned  to  make  the 
attempt,  if  way  opens ;  and  should  health  and 
strength  fail  to  carry  me  through  this  time,  I 
feel  a  humble  confidence,  that  I  have  not  fol- 
lowed cunningly  devised  fables — a  confidence 
which  is  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  I  have 
of  my  utter  inability,  without  Divine  assistance, 
to  advance  the  good  cause,  which  I  early  es- 
poused, and  have  long  considered  pre-eminent." 

He  left  home  the  latter  end  of  the  eighth 
month  ;  and  after  arriving  at  Philadelphia,  was 
joined  by  his  kind  friend  and  former  companion, 
Henry  Warrington,  who  had  again  obtained  a 
minute  to  accompany  him.  They  set  out  on 
the  23d  of  that  month,  and  reached  Mount 
Pleasant  on  sixth-day,  the  5th  of  ninth  month. 
In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  written  soon  after,  he 
says,  "  I  have  according  to  the  measure  of  faith 
possessed,  and  the  bodily  strength  enjoyed,  pro- 
ceeded to  this  place."  And  again,  "  My  pre- 
sent home  is  a  very  comfortable  one,  and  quie- 
tude of  mind  enhances  its  worth."    In  another 
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letter,  written  previously,  he  says,  "  Thou  may-  1 
est  wish  to  know  how  1  feel,  now  I  have  set  out 
on  this  fatiguing  journey : — I  am  as  quiet  in  ( 
my  mind,  as  to  the  result,  as  though  I  did  not  1 
possess  sensibility  sufficient  to  estimate  the  im-  i 
portance  of  the  undertaking.    I  hope  this  is  not  1 
the  case ;  but  rather,  that  it  is  in  consequence  ; 
of  having  at  least  been  desirous  of  doing  right."  < 
He  attended  all  the  sittings  of  the  Yearly  i 
Meeting,  except  one  sitting  of  the  meeting  of  I 
ministers  and  elders  on  sixth-day,  when  he  was  f 
too  unwell  to  go,  and  was  frequently  and  accep-  1 
tably  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  his  gift,  to  the  i 
comfort  and  edification  of  his  friends.    A  Friend  ! 
of  that  meeting,  in  writing  respecting  his  ser- 
vices, says ;  "  My  purpose  more  particularly  at  : 
present  is,  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  life  and 
power  which  attended  his  last  Gospel  labors  : 
our  Yearly  Meeting  had  tbe  privilege  of  these. 
When  I  remember  the  sweetness  of  the  unity 
which  was  felt  with  him,  both  in  and  out  of 
iiicl tings,  I  have  been  reminded  of  the  precious 
ointment  which  was  poured  upon  the  feet  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  preparatory  to  his  burial.    An  evi- 
dence of  this  feeling  of  unity  was  manifested 
by  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  which,  at  one  of 
its  sittings  when  he  was  not  present,  ordered  a 
large  number  of  the  Address,  which  he  wrote 
when  in  England,  to  be  republished  for  the  use 
of  our  members." 

After  mentioning,  that  he  lodged  at  the  same 
house  with  Henry  Hull,  he  remarks,  "It  was 
an  instructive  and  pleasant  season ;  but  above 
all,  the  ministerial  labors  of  the  dear  deceased, 
are  recurred  to  as  strikingly  impressive.  He  was 
largely  engaged  in  all  our  public  meetings,  and 
eminently  favored.  Many  of  us  remember  well, 
the  humble  and  solemn  manner  in  which,  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  he  expressed  his  thank- 
fulness that  he  had  from  early  life  endeavored 
to  promote  the  cause  of  his  dear  Redeemer ;  ob- 
serving, at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  nothing 
to  boast  of." 

Another  Friend  writes,  "  Many  of  our  hearts 
were  made  thankful  that  his  lot  was  cast  among 
us,  his  ministry  being  sound  and  edifying,  and 
his  conduct  and  conversation  such  as  becomcth 
the  Gospel  of  Christ."  "  Though  we  lament 
the  loss  of  such  a  father  in  Israel,  yet  we  do  not 
mourn  as  those  who  have  no  hope ;  for  we 
belli  ve  thai  the  Scripture  language  might  be  ap- 
applied,  '  Bleeped  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the 
Lord  ;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  for  they  rest  from 
their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them!" 

Hl8  affectionate  and  kind  companion,  in  a  let- 
ter to  his  widow,  after  reciting  the  several  reli- 
gious visits  in  which  he  had  accompanied  him, 
I  '>s  i  "  Bui  the  last  proved  the  most  interesting 
<f  all.  Previous  to  his  illness,  he  several  times 
signified  to  me,  that  this  would  be  his  last  dis- 
tant visit ;  and  his  solemn  communications,  be- 
side bis  service*  in  the  meetings  for  business, 
tended  to  Confirm  the  impression  thus  made  on 


his  mind,  that  his  day's  work  was  nearly  done." 

After  the  close  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  his 
disease,  which  was  a  diarrhoea,  being  somewhat 
better,  he  felt  his  mind  attracted  to  Still  Water] 
meeting ;  and  although  so  weak,  that  some  of 
his  friends  doubted  his  ability  to  bear  the  ride, 
yet  with  his  usual  perseverance  in  the  path  of  I 
duty,  he  set  out  and  reached  the  house  of  ourl 
esteemed  friend  Benjamin  Hoyle,  with  less  fa-  j 
tigue  than  was  anticipated.    In  the  evening, 
several  Friends  coming  in,  and  it  being  proposed 
to  send  word  on  for  some  further  meetings,  he 
declined  having  notice  given  of  any  but  that  at 
Still  Water.    In  the  night  his  sickness  returned 
with  increased  violence ;  and  although  medical 
aid  was  promptly  obtained,  and  every  attention 
rendered  him  which  his  kind  and  sympathizing 
friends  thought  would  relieve  the  force  of  the 
malady,  yet  his  strength  gradually  sunk  under 
its  wasting  effects." 

Having  "  served  his  generation,  according  to 
the  will  of  God,"  and  endeavored,  in  the  time 
of  health,  faithfully  to  fill  up  the  allotted  por- 
tion of  suffering  and  of  service,  he  was  favored 
at  this  solemn  season  with  a  holy  quietude  and 
composure  of  mind  ;  feeling  that  the  foundation 
on  which  he  had  been  concerned  to  build,  even 
Christ  Jesus,  the  Rock  of  ages,  did  not  fail  him 
at  this  trying  moment.    In  the  prospect  of  being 
taken  away,  while  at  such  a  distance  from  his 
beloved  wife  and  children,  he  appeared  to  feel 
deeply  for  them  ;  observing,  "  If  I  am  taken 
here,  it  will  be  a  great  trial  to  my  dear  wife  and  I 
children."    For  himself,  through  adorable  mer- 
cy, he  appeared  to  suffer  no  anxiety ;  but  in  pa- 
tient resignation  to  yield  himself  into  the  hands : 
of  his  heavenly  Father,  to  be  disposed  of,  as  in  i 
inscrutable  wisdom  he  should  see  meet.  On  one 
occasion  he  said;  "I  do  not  despair  of  getting! 
better — my  trust  is  in  Him  who  said,  '  I  will  i 
not  leave  you  comfortless.'    The  foundation  of 
God  standeth  sure — I  have  not  followed  cun- 
ningly devised  fables"    Again,  he  remarked;: 
"  I  do  not  know  how  it  will  be  at  the  present; 
I  feel  no  fear  as  to  the  future." 

At  times  the  disorder  seemed  partially  arrest- 
ed, and  on  one  occasion  he  observed,  "  I  feel  so 
much  better,  that  I  do  not  know  but  I  shall  have 
longer  to  struggle  in  time."  He  appeared  not 
to  endure  acute  pain,  but  complained  much  of 
weakness,  often  saying,  "  what  a  poor  creature 
1  am." 

On  one  occasion  he  said,  "  I  had  no  outward 
motive  in  coming  here,  it  was  in  obedience;  yet 
I  do  not  trust  to  a  life  of  dedication,  but  in  the 
Lord's  mercies."    Allusion  being  made  to  his 
,  getting  better,  he  replied,  "  I  do  not  know  how 
;  that  may  be ;  as  to  myself,  I  am  resigned ;  but 
j  it  will  be  a  great  trial  to  my  dear  wife  and  chil- 
•  drcn."    Again;  "The  hope  of  the  hypocrite 
-  failcth ;  but  I  can  say,  mine  does  not.    I  feel 
,  at  times,  as  though  I  could  lift  up  my  voice  to 
i  praise  the  Lord,  although  my  strength  faileth." 
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Lit  another  time ;  "  Let  it  prove  as  it  will,  I  am 
glad  [  am  here — you  have  done  all  you  could  for 
pe,  and  I  am  thankful.  If  I  die,  I  die  in  peace 
with  all  mankind — living  praises  be  unto  the 
Lord  \"  On  being  asked  how  he  felt,  he  an- 
swered, "Comfortable;  I  am  comfortable  in 
pody  and  mind ;  I  feel  comfortable  in  the  pros- 
pect of  going."  At  another  time  he  said  to 
those  present,  that  he  had  felt  resigned  during 
is  illness ;  but  when  at  any  time  he  suffered  his 
mind  to  look  homeward,  it  produced  a  conflict. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  illness, 
the  meekness  and  patience  which  adorned  his 
Christian  character,  shone  conspicuously,  and  he 
was  preserved  in  much  sweetness  and  innocency, 
not  an  unguarded  expression  or  impatient  look 
escaping  him.  It  was  abundantly  evident,  that 
He  whom  he  had  long  loved  and  served,  was 
graciously  with  him  in  the  last  conflicts  of  expi- 
ring nature,  strengthening  and  calming  his  de- 
parting spirit,  and  making  all  his  bed  in  sick- 
ness. The  tranquil  and  redeemed  frame  of  his 
mind,  shed  a  sweet  and  calming  influence  around 
his  dying  bed,  and  rendered  it  a  privilege  to  be 
with  him,  verifying  the  truth  of  that  Sctipture 
testimony,  "  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
is  the  death  of  his  saints." 

Although  the  disease  seemed  to  be  arrested, 
yet  his  enfeebled  frame  was  too  much  exhausted 
to  rally  agaiu ;  and  after  an  illness  of  ten  days, 
on  third-day,  the  23d  of  ninth  month,  1834, 
his  redeemed  spirit  was  liberated  from  the  trials 
of  mortality,  and  we  doubt  not  has  joined  the 
glorified  church  triumphant  in  heaven. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  Friend's  bury- 
ing-ground  at  Still  Water,  on  which  occasion  a 
solemn  meeting  was  held,  and  several  testimo- 
nies were  born  to  the  excellency  and  all  suffi- 
ciency of  that  Divine  power,  which  made  him 
what  be  was,  and  through  submission  to  which 
he  became  eminently  useful  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  a  pillar  therein,  that  should  go  no 
more  out. 


Account  o/Mary  Sterry,  of  Croydon,  a  Min- 
ister, who  died  'ISlh  of  Second  month  1853, 
ayed  70  years. 

^Concluded  from  page  805.] 

About  her  fortieth  year,  she  gave  up  to  appear 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  on  which  she  writes. 

Third  month  17th,  1823.  "  After  consider- 
able exercise  of  mind,  accompanied  with  fear, 
and  sorrow  from  not  having  yielded  in  two  meet- 
ings, to  what  I  was  ready  to  apprehend  required, 
I  went  to  meeting  yesteiday  morning  in  much 
bowedness  of  spirit,  and  a  desire  to  be  obedient 
to  manifested  duty.  Very  soon  after  taking  my 
seat,  the  exercise  returned  ;  and  in  awfulness 
and  fear,  I  was  strengthened  publicly  to  bow  the 
knee,  and  vocally  vo  supplicate  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  friends  My  spirit  was  bowed  in  the 
prospect  of  such  awful  service." 

When  absent  from  home  she  writes  : 


Sixth  month  28th,  1825.  "Under  more  than 
affectionate  feelings  have  my  thoughts  often  re- 
verted to  Friends  of  my  own  Quarterly  Meeting 
assembled  this  day,  with  earnest  solicitude  and 
concern,  even  so  as  to  know  somewhat  of  the  ex- 
perience,— '  Although  absent  in  body,  yet  pre- 
sent in  mind ;'  0  the  depth  and  strength  of  reli- 
gious fellowship  !  it  is  an  indissoluble  bond, 
uniting  in  spirit  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
bringing  into  the  oneness  set  forth  by  our  Re- 
deemer, when  he  said,  '  as  thou,  Father,  art  in 
me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in 
us.'" 

Eleventh  month  24th.  "Felt  constrained  to 
address  the  children  of  our  Parochial  Schools;  a 
sacrifice  not  without  cost;  but  may  I  ever  be  pre- 
served from  venturing  to  prefer  an  offering  that 
has  cost  me  nothing." 

First  month'  22d,  1826.  «  Sensibly  felt  ,  the 
Divine  presence  at  meeting,  so  as  to  experience 
a  renewal  of  spiritual  strength." 

Second  month  2d.  "Great  indeed  is  my  in- 
ward poverty  at  the  present  time  ;  little  ability 
known  to  resist  that  enemy  who  endeavored  to 
tempt  my  dear  Master,  in  a  season  of  fasting,  to 
command  stones  to  be  made  bread;  to  cast  him- 
self down  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple  ;  and 
lastly,  to  worship  him  ;  but  He,  having  withstood 
each  and  all  of  these  suggestions,  had  angels 
come  and  minister  unto  him.  Ah  !  were  it  not 
for  the  precious  belief,  that  He  is  both  able  and 
willing  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted,  how 
would  the  spiritual  warfare  be  maintained  ?" 

Eighth  month  10th.  "  Gave  up  to  make  a 
call  upon  a  poor  wanderer,  when  my  vessel  be- 
came so  filled  as  to  overflow." 

Eleventh  month  28th.  "A  day  of  merciful  re- 
gard ;  being  privileged,  whilst  assembled  with 
my  friends,  to  feed  in  the  banqueting  house, 
where  the  banner  over  me  was  love,  and  the  food 
afforded  inexpressibly  sweet  unto  my  taste. 
Gratitude  indeed  bowed  my  spirit  before  Him 
whose  mercies  continue  to  be  both  ancient  and 
new,  and  caused  my  cup  to  run  over  Entered 
upon  service  of  an  exercising  kind,  under  the  re- 
collection, that,  when  sent  forth  without  purse  or 
scrip,  I  had  been  sustained  and  supplied." 

Ninth  month.  "Refreshed  in  silence;'  after- 
wards animated  by  hearing  a  living  testimony, 
and,  in  the  ability  vouchsafed,  poured  forth  sup- 
plication to  Him  who  remains  the  guide  of  youth, 
the  guard  of  middle  age,  and  the  staff  of  declin- 
ing years,  for  the  attractive  influences  of  His 
love,  that  so,  steadily  looking  unto  Him,  we  might 
be  saved  with  an  everlasting  salvation." 

Fourth  mnith  24th,  lb31.  In  a  season  of 
deep  affliction,  in  the  loss  of  a  beloved  sister,  she 
writes — "  Oh,  whilst  my  heart  is  smitten,  and 
sore  broken,  preserve  me,  dearest  and  merciful 
Lord  God,  from  calling  in  question  thy  unerring 
wisdom  in  this  dispensation  of  thy  providence. 
Strengthen  me  to  look  unto  Thee,  thou  strong- 
hold in  the  day  of  trouble;  heal  me,  that  1  may 
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be  healed ;  but  not  until  the  wound  has  been 
probed  to  make  a  perfect  cure." 

Sixth  month  4th.  "  0  Thou,  who  only  know- 
est  my  present  state  of  weakness,  be  pleased,  in 
thy  unmerited  compassion  to  raise  up  a  thankful 
belief,  that,  as  thou  art  sought  unto  for  preserva- 
tion from  the  power  of  the  enemy,  thou  wilt  de- 
liver my  soul  from  death,  my  eyes  from  tears, 
and  my  feet  from  falling,  for  truly,  I  desire  to  be 
thy  servant,  and  in  and  under  all  to  give  thee 
thanks." 

Ninth  month  17th.  "Favored  with  a  little  of 
that  calming  influence  which  quiets  the  emotions 
of  nature,  and  prepares  to  say,  '  Thy  will  be 
done." 

Tenth  month  26th,  1839.  "Whilst  permitted 
to  have  moderate  exertion,  and  spared  any  mate- 
rial weight  of  anxiety  in  regard  to  circumstances 
or  things,  be  pleased,  0  Lord,  to  preserve  from 
sinking  into  indifference,  or  taking  up  a  rest 
short  of  the  true  rest ;  keep  me  alive,  I  pray 
thee,  to  the  importance  of  the  day's  work  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  day,  and  suffer  not  the  frequent, 
reiterated  claims  of  the  poor  by  whom  I  am  sur- 
rounded to  obtain  no  further  notice  than  limited 
pecuniary  aid ;  keep  to  a  willingness  to  sympa- 
thize with  them  under  their  complicated  trials, 
and  grant  ability,  as  opportunity  may  be  afforded, 
to  direct  their  attention  unto  Him  who,  for  our 
sakes,  became  '  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief,'  who  died  for  our  offences,  and  was 
raised  again  for  our  justification." 

30th.  "After  a  struggle  between  flesh  and 
spirit,  relinquished  the  idea  of  bestowing  a  tri- 
fling gift  that  I  had  anticipated  with  some  degree 
of  pleasure,  under  the  apprehension  that  it  might 
afford  the  means  of  decorating  the  table  of  a 
beloved  relative,  to  the  lowering  of  that  standard 
which  she  with  myself  is  called  upon  to  uphold. 
I  desire  to  appreciate  both  the  restraining  and 
constraining  love  of  my  Heavenly  Father,  and 
both  as  regards  the  little  or  the  much,  to  say, — 
to  strive  to  say,  '  Thy  will  be  done.'  " 

Eleventh  month  17th,  1839.  Being  on  an 
appointment  for  visiting  her  fellow  members, 
she  writes — "Shared  with  the  Friends  engaged 
in  the  .service,  in  the  Sowings,  I  trust,  of  Gospel 
love  and  power;  but  very  awful  is  the  considera- 
tion, that  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  may  not  be 
clearly  developed,  if  there  be  any  error  in  di- 
viding the  word.  0  Lord,  impart  the  how,  the 
when,  and  the  where,  that  so,  in  the  way  of  thy 
appointment,  tho  wounded  may  partake  of  heal- 
tng,  and  those  captivated  by  the  delusive  plea- 
sures of  time  be  arrested,  and  experience  deliver- 
Mtoe  therefrom,  and  close  in  with  the  offers  of 
thy  love  and  mercy." 

Ninth  month  18th,  1840.  "  My  sight  increas- 
ingly weakening,  so  as  to  give  mc  to  feel  I  must 
relinquish  pleading  myself  by  my  own  perform- 
ances. Instead  of  repining,  may  I  gratefully  bear 
in  mind  how  this  invaluable  blessing  has  been 
lengthened  out  to  mc  in  a  remarkable  manner, 


and  that  now,  through  the  rich  bounty  of  my 
Heavenly  Father,  1  have  wherewith  to  remuner- 
ate those  whom  I  may  need  to  employ;  so  that 
with  the  knowledge  of  these  things,  the  privation 
may  be  accepted  as  a  memento  that  the  day  of 
life  is  declining,  and  the  curtains  of  the  evening 
are  drawing  around  me.  0  Lord,  cut  short  the 
work  in  righteousness,  if  it  be  thy  blessed  will !" 

Sixth  month  28th,  1844.  Alluding  to  moving 
into  the  country,  she  writes, — "  0,  that  in  set- 
tling into  my  anticipated  home,  it  may  be  accom- 
panied with  watchful  care  to  keep  the  earth  un- 
der my  feet,  to  be  more  loose  from  the  things  of 
time,  and  my  eye  looking  straight  onward  to  the 
end  of  the  race;  putting  on  strength  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  relying  solely  on  His  righteousness 
for  the  purchase  of  the  crown  immortal." 

Ninth  month  1st,  1850.  "  My  heart  much 
contrited  in  the  remembrance  that,  by  the  days 
of  the  week,  the  present  was  the  returning  one, 
twelve  months  since,  when  our  beloved  friend, 
Elizabeth  Dudley,  for  the  last  time  at  Peckham, 
was  so  solemnly  and  fervently  engaged,  remark- 
ing emphatically, — '  Man  has  no  to-morrow  that 
he  can  call  1 1 is  own,'  &c,  &c.  And  when  con- 
gregated with  the  little  company  at  ,  my 

spirit  seemed  in  measure  attracted  to  unite  in  the 
'  Holy,  holy,  holy;'  but  the  solemn  consideration 
had  much  place  in  my  remembrance,  that  the 
seraphim  veiled  their  faces  before  the  Majesty  of 
Heaven  ;  nevertheless,  in  gracious  condescension 
my  lips  were  touched,  so  as  to  partake  of  a  de- 
gree of  preparation  to  sound  the  praises  of  Je- 
hovah, whilst  still  an  inhabitant  of  earth." 

Eleventh  month  19th.  "  Engaged  with  a 
friend  in  reading  and  handing  an  epistle  issued 
by  the  last  Yearly  Meeting  to  our  junior  mem- 
bers. Unworthy  ;is  I  feel,  I  am  bound  to  avow 
the  humble  belief,  that  this  small  service  has 
been  owned  by  him  who  is  Head  over  all  things 
to  his  church,  and  is  a  liberal  rewarder  of  all  who 
are  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  his  sake." 

First  month  20th,  1851.  "  Going  heavily  on 
my  way,  but  through  merciful,  protecting  care,  I 
humbly  trust,  not  out  of  the  way;  but  the  un- 
merited favor  of  the  feeling  of  adoption,  enabling 
to  cry,  'Abba,  Father,'  being  in  a  measure  re- 
strained, causes  a  void  that  no  terrestrial  good  i 
can  satisfy.  Sustain,  O  merciful  God,  I  pray 
thee,  all  the  appointed  time,  '  until  my  change 
come;'  and  preserve  from  every  attempt  to  make 
any  substitute,  whilst  my  spiritual  Moses  may  be 
long  withdrawn." 

Sixth  month  29th.  "  Sat  two  meetings  in  a 
state  of  dryness,  may  1  not  say  deadness,  as  re- 
gards the  spiritual  life;  but,  inasmuch  as  my  k 
condition  is  cause  of  sorrow  of  heart,  be  pleased, 
O  gracious  God,  to  remember  my  soul  in  adver- 
sity, and  in  thy  own  time  return  and  leave  a 
blessing  behind  thee." 

Seventh  month  27th.  "  A  good  meeting,  par- 
taking somewhat  of  the  character  of  '  a  holy 
solemnity.'  " 
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Sixth  month  20th,  1852.  "  Soon  after  con- 
gregating with  my  friends,  my  mind  was  attend- 
ed with  a  solemn  awe,  a  reverential  stillness  that 
led  to  contemplate  the  silence  in  heaven  for  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,  recited  by  the  apostle  John, 
when  writing  to  the  church,  relative  to  what  he 
felt  and  saw  in  holy  vision  ;  and  I  was  instructed 
and  comforted  in  believing,  that  if  we  were  at- 
tracted to  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  object  of 
spiritual  worship,  we  should  not  be  disregarded  ; 
that  whether  it  might  please  the  Most  High  to 
fill  the  temple  with  His  glory,  so  as  not  to  leave 
room  for  the  priest  to  minister,  or  to  preside 
himself  as  the  minister  of  the  sanctuary  and  true 
tabernacle,  which  He,  the  Lord,  hath  pitched, 
and  not  man,  evidence  would  not  be  wanting, 
that,  whilst  members  of  His  church  militant,  we 
are  also  objects  of  his  kingdom,  who  reigns  king 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  The  purport  of  the 
foregoing  was  set  forth  under  the  solemn  remem- 
brance of  the  admonition — '  God  is  in  heaven, 
and  thou  upon  earth ;  therefore  let  thy  words  be 
few.'  Under  the  feeling  of  humble  gratitude, 
the  desire  prevails,  that  the  sense  of  gracious 
condescension  experienced  may  not  be  effaced 
from  the  table  of  my  heart." 

Tenth  month  11th.  "  Favored  to  attain  my 
70th  year;  gratefully  to  commemorate  that  good- 
ness and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  my  life 
long ;  that  my  merciful  Heavenly  Father  has 
neither  rebuked  in  anger,  nor  chastened  in  hot 
displeasure,  but  by  touches  of  his  love  has  en- 
abled to  '  hear  the  rod  and  Him  who  hath  ap- 
pointed it ;'  who  has  vouchsafed  the  influences 
of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  convince  of  sin  and  to  con- 
vert to  righteousness,  and  to  afford  the  humble 
hope,  through  grace,  of  finally  obtaining  the  vic- 
tory through  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
Oh,  that  the  remaining  portion  of  my  days, 
either  few  or  many,  may  be  more  devoted  to  his 
praise  and  glory." 

Her  residence,  during  the  principal  part  of  her 
life,  was  in  the  borough  of  Southwark  and  its 
neighborhood,  from  whence  she  removed,  about 
eight  years  previous  to  her  decease,  to  Croydon, 
being  sensible  of  the  decline  of  her  bodily  powers, 
and  believing  it  right  to  withdraw  from  that  ac- 
tive sphere  in  which  so  large  a  portion  of  her 
life  had  been  spent,  whilst  the  exercise  of  her 
mind  continued  unabated. 

In  the  Ninth  month,  1852,  she  was  appointed 
on  a  committee  of  our  Quarterly  Meeting,  to 
visit  in  Christian  love  its  several  meetings.  She 
entered  on  this  work,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
closing  her  religious  labors,  with  even  more  than 
her  usual  diligence,  as  if  sensible  of  drawing 
near  to  the  end  of  her  days.  She  visited  most  of 
the  meetings,  and  labored,  in  those  for  worship 
as  well  as  those  for  discipline,  greatly  to  the  com- 
fort of  Friends. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  illness  prevail- 
ed to  a  serious  extent  in  the  town  and  neighbor- 
hood of  Croydon,  and  her  own  household  was  not 


exempt,  her  assistance  and  sympathy  were  afresh 
called  forth,  and  in  various  ways  she  was  brought 
to  feel  with  the  mourners  in  afiliction. 

She  attended  our  meetings  until  within  a  few 
days  of  her  close.  A  bronchial  affection  which 
at  first  only  appeared  to  be  a  slight  cold,  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  that  her  remaining  strength 
was  soon  prostrated,  and  almost  before  it  was  ap- 
prehended that  she  was  seriously  ill,  the  redeem- 
ed spirit  was  liberated  from  its  earthly  tenement; 
gathered,  as  we  undoubtedly  believe,  to  join  the 
just  of  all  generations  in  ascribing  praises  to  Him 
who  had  sustained  her  to  the  end,  and  who  made 
her  a  pillar  in  his  temple  that  she  should  go  no 
more  out. — An.  Monitor. 


JONATHAN  DYMOND. 
Jonathan  Dymond,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  "Essays  on  Morality,"  was  born  in  Exeter, 
in  1796.  His  father,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  was  a  linen-draper,  of  that 
city,  and  brought  up  his  son  to  the  same  business. 
Of  course,  he  did  not  receive  what  is  called  a 
"  liberal  education;"  but  he  possessed  that  with- 
out which  a  liberal  education  is  worse  than  use- 
less; for  the  sound  moral  and  religious  principles 
which  were  carefully  inculcated  by  his  parents 
at  home  laid  the  foundation  of  that  high  and 
stern  standard  of  morality  which  has  placed  him 
at  the  very  head  of  English  moralists.  On  leav- 
ing school,  he  found  employment  in  his  father's 
business,  in  which  he  afterwards  became  a  partner, 
and  in  which  he  continued  until  the  close  of  his 
life.  He  early  evinced  a  disposition  for  quiet 
reflection,  and  in  his  conversation,  for  which  he 
had  a  great  talent,  he  manifested  just  and  en- 
lightened views  of  the  progress  of  mankind,  and 
that  freedom  of  thought  which  enabled  him  to 
go  forth  in  search  of  truth,  to  disregard  the 
opinions  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  those  who 
had  gone  before  him,  and  to  bring  his  strong  in- 
tellect, and  his  very  sensitive  and  enlightened 
conscience,  unfettered,  to  the  investigation  of 
the  Divine  will  in  the  government  of  the  world. 

In  1822,  he  married  Anna  Wilkey,  of  Ply- 
mouth, who  survived  him  nearly  twenty-one 
years ;  their  family  consisted  of  a  daughter  and 
son,  the  latter  of  whom  died  at  the  age  of  seven 
years.  In  1823,  he  published  his  "Enquiry  in- 
to the  Accordancy  of  War  with  the  Principles  of 
Christianity,"  a  work  composed  in  the  moment- 
ary intervals  of  business,  and  in  his  early  morn- 
ing hours — time  rescued  from  sleep  by  his  habit 
of  early  rising.  This  work,  from  the  energy  and 
earnestness  of  its  style,  and  from  its  high  stand- 
ard of  Christian  morals,  immediately  attracted 
very  great  attention,  and  soon  ran  through  three 
editions.  Of  course,  it  met  with  censure  from 
those  who  deem  human  butchery  professionally 
right;  but  it  was  the  means  of  opening  the  eyes 
of  many  to  the  atrocities  of  war,  and  of  raising 
up  many  s  ipporters  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

During  the  time  occupied  in  publishing  the 
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"  Enquiry,"  he  was  frequently  engaged  in  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  his  other  work — that  on 
which  his  fame  chiefly  rests — his  "Essays  on  the 
Principles  of  Morality."  This,  he  hoped,  would 
prove  even  more  extensively  useful  than  his  first 
work,  and  he  soon  devoted  himself  fully  to  it — 
a  work  that  was  to  exhibit  the  only  true  and 
authoritative  standard  of  rectitude,  and  to  esti- 
mate, by  that  standard,  the  moral  character  of 
human  actions.  He  was  never  of  a  strong  con- 
stitution ;  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1820,  ap- 
peared the  first  symptoms  of  that  disease  which, 
in  two  years,  was  to  send  him  to  his  grave.  A 
frequent  cough  and  great  weakness  of  the  throat 
gradually  increased  upon  him,  and  he  was  soon 
compelled  to  give  up  conversation  altogether,  and 
to  express  his  ideas  by  writing  on  a  little  slate 
which  he  carried  in  his  pocket.  This  continued 
to  be  his  only  means  of  conversation  until  the 
close  of  his  life.  As  recommended  by  his  friends, 
he  went  to  London  to  consult  some  eminent  phy- 
sicians there;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  His  disorder 
— pulmonary  consumption — continued  to  make 
rapid  advances,  and  after  trying  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent situations  in  the  country  in  hopes  of  bene- 
fit, he  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he  re- 
mained still  employed,  as  his  small  remaining 
strength  would  permit,  in  preparing  for  the  pub- 
lication of  his  "  Es.-:ays;"  and  he  might  be  seen 
surrounded  by  his  papers  until  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1828.  Throughout  his  lingering  illness,  he 
evinced  a  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  a  full  confidence  in  his  promises,  and  mani- 
fested on  his  death-bed  his  deep  conviction  of 
that  great  truth  with  which  he  has  concluded  his 
"Essays" — that  "the  true  and  safe  foundation  of 
hope  is  in  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

If  "  that  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great 
end,"  few  men  have  lived  to  a  greater  age  than 
Jonathan  Dymoud, though  he  died  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-two — for  few  men  have  done  more  good. 

His  "  E  ssays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality  '' 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  book  upon  the  subject ; 
ami  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  though  learned 
scholars,  profound  civilians,  celebrated  diviues, 
and  famous  moralists,  had  all  before  written  up- 
on the  same  subject,  a  humhle  individual  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  bred  in  no  academic  halls, 
should  have  eclipsed  them  all.  The  plain,  simple 
reason  is  that  he  takes  the  Word  of  God  as  his 
infallible  standard  of  rectitude  by  which  to 
weigh  all  actions,  and  that,  with  a  clear  head  and 
an  honest  conscience,  he  follows  his  prim  iples 
wherever  they  lead,  knowing  that  they  can  never 
lead  wrong.  It  is  amusing  as  well  as  instructive 
to  sec  with  what  ease  he  overthrows  all  the  pre- 
vious standards  of  rectitude  which  various  men 
had  set  up — as  utility,  expediency,  Sic.,— and 
establishes  ihc  great  central  truth,  that  the  Will 
of  God  is  the  only  infallible  standard  by  which 
to  judge  the  wright  or  rong  of  actions. —  Cleve- 
land'a  Liftratmt  of  the  Vdth  century. 


WIRE  DRAWING. 

(Concluded  from  page  797.) 

It  is  a  brave  affair  to  make  an  electrotelegra- 
phic  cable.  We  are  accustomed  to  such  things 
now  ;  but  two  or  three  years  ago  they  were  won- 
ders to  be  marvelled  at.  When  Messrs.  Newall 
produced  the  wire-work,  and  the  Gutta  Percha 
Company  produced  the  gutta  percha  work,  for 
the  Anglo-French  submarine  telegraph  in  the 
summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  the 
achievement  was  worthily  recorded  as  an  honor 
to  our  age.  Many  of  those  who  now  read  this 
sheet  will  remember  that  the  cable  was  twenty- 
four  miles  long;  that  it  consisted  essentially  of 
four  co[  per  wires  insulated  in  a  bed  of  gutta 
percha ;  the  strand  or  cord  thus  formed  was 
bound  round  tightly  with  spun  yarn ;  and  round 
this  strand,  as  a  central  core,  were  twisted  ten 
galvanised  iron  wires.  A  huge  mass  it  was ; 
for  when  all  completed,  it  formed  a  coil  thirty 
feet  in  diameter  on  the  outside,  fifteen  on  the 
inside,  five  feet  high,  and  weighing  a  hundred 
and  eighty  tons.  A  great  work  was  the  manu-. 
facture  of  this  cable.  In  the  first  place,  at  the 
Gutta  Percha  Company's  works,  about  a  hundred 
miles  of  copper  wire,  in  fair  equal  lengths,  were 
coated  and  coated  again  with  this  singular  gum  ; 
and  then  they  were  transferred  to  a  cable-mak- 
ing factory  at  Wapping.  The  four  coated  wires 
were  grouped,  and  were  bound  round  with 
hempen  yarn  steeped  in  a  solution  of  tar  and 
tallow,  by  the  aid  of  a  machine.  This  rope,  if 
it  may  be  so  called,  was  passed  vertically  up  a 
tube,  around  which  were  ten  large  bobbins  filled 
with  galvanised  iron  wire;  and  while  the  rope 
was  travelling  upward,  and  the  bobbins  were 
busily  rotating  on  their  axes,  the  wire,  unwind- 
ing from  the  bobbins,  coiled  itself  in  a  hard  twist 
around  the  rope,  compassing  the  hemp  and  the 
gutta-percha  closely,  without  allowing  the  all- 
important  copper  telegiaphic  wires  in  the  centre 
to  come  in  contact  one  with  another. 

And  so  again,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
three,  when  the  still  more  remarkable  "  line  of 
thought"  was  prepared  to  stretch  from  England 
to  Belgium.  The  Calais  cable  has  four  copper 
telegraphic  wires,  but  the  Belgian  cable  has  six; 
the  Calais  cable  is  encircled  by  ten  twisted  wires, 
but  the  Belgian  cable  is  encircled  by  twelve ;  the 
length  of  the  former  is  twenty-four  miles,  but  of 
the  latter  the  length  is  upwards  of  seventy  miles  ; 
of  the  former  the  weight  is  a  hundred  and  eighty 
tons,  but  of  the  latter  riot  much  less  than  five 
hundred  tons.  For  aught  that  is  yet  known, 
the  wire-drawers  and  wire-twisters  could  do  their 
part  towards  the  construction  of  a  submarine 
telegraph  across  the  very  Atlantic  itself,  if  the 
difficulties  in  other  directions  can  be  surmounted. 
The  internal  copper  wires  for  these  and  other 
telegraphsare  sometimes  coated  with  guttapercha 
in  a  singular  way.  The  engineers  who,  about 
six  years  ago,  laid  down  four  or  five  hundred 
miles  of  telegraph  from  Berlin  to  Frank fort-on- 
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the- Main,  thus  coated  their  wire  ;  they  had  a  box 
or  small  chamber  with  eigbt  small  holes  on  one 
side,  and  eight  larger  holes  on  the  opposite ;  they 
put  eight  copper  wires  in  at  the  small  holes  and 
out  again  at  the  larger ;  they  forced  in  hot  gutta 
percha  by  a  piston,  and  forced  out  the  eight 
wires,  each  with  a  close  wrapper  of  gutta  percha. 

He  who  would  know  all  the  forms  into  which 
wire  is  now  twisted,  and  woven,  and  linked,  must 
rise  betimes  and  give  a  long  day  to  it.  He  must 
look  at  the  wire-netting  fences,  for  excluding 
hares  and  rabbits  from  gardens,  for  enclosing 
poultry  yards  and  pheasantries,  and  for  guarding 
tender  joung  plants.  He  must  see  how  this  wire 
is  galvanised  for  some  purposes,  to  render  it 
durable  without  painting  or  tarring.  He  must 
know  something  about  the  very  strong  wire  net- 
ting for  confining  sheep  and  dogs ;  and  the  vari- 
ous kinds  used  for  aviaries,  trellis-work,  flower- 
training,  window-guards,  and  sky-lights ;  and 
wire-fencing  of  a  more  ornate  character  for  gar- 
dens and  pleasure  grounds  ;  and  wire-pheasan- 
triesj  something  like  large  bird  cages  ;  and  phea- 
sant or  hen  coops ;  and  wire  garden-borders, 
around  flower-beds  and  parterres;  and  wire  plant- 
guards,  encircling  the  young  plants  and  shield- 
ing them  from  all  intruders  ;  and  stronger  tree- 
guards  made  to  open  at  the  sides.  There  are,  too, 
wire-fences,  with  or  without  wire-netting  at- 
tached ;  wire  arbours,  niches,  and  summer- 
houses  ;  wire  umbrellas  or  canopies,  around  and 
over  which  roses  may  cluster  in  the  middle  of  a 
flower-bed  ;  wire  flower-stands,  for  conservatory, 
or  green  house,  or  hall ;  wire  chairs  and  garden 
seats,  wire  gauze  blinds  ;  wire  bird  cages ;  wire 
fire  guards  and  fenders ;  wire  lamps  and  lanterns ; 
wire  meat  covers  and  meat  safes  ;  wire  lattice 
for  bookcases  and  windows ;  wire  sieves  and 
strainers  ;  wire  cloth  for  flux-dressing  and  paper- 
making.  The  wire  gauze  is  a  pretty  material, 
woven  in  a  loom  as  if  it  were  some  fibrous  ma- 
terial. We  have  seen  brass  wire-gauze  so  ex- 
quisitely fine  as  to  have  sixty-seven  thousand 
meshes  in  a  square  inch. 

Our  readers  are  not  unfamiliar  with  the  sad 
narratives  of  coal-pit  explosions,  Davy  lamps, 
and  fire-damp.  Yet  we  may  spare  a  dozen  lines 
or  so,  to  explain  how  it  is  that  iron  wire  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  the  clever  but  neglected  con- 
trivances for  lessening  such  disasters.  In  the 
great  coal-fields  of  our  northern  counties,  the 
seams  of  coal  give  forth  large  quantities  of  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  called  by  the  miners  fire- 
damp. This  fire-damp  mingles  readily  with  com- 
mon air,  and  a  certain  ratio  between  the  two  pro- 
duces an  explosive  compound  ;  and  when  a  light 
approaches  such  a  compound,  an  explosion  ensues 
which  produces  the  devastation  so  often  recorded 
in  the  newspapers.  Even  while  we  now  write, 
public  attention  is  directed  to  a  dread  calamity 
whereby  nearly  a  hundred  human  creatures  in 
one  pit  have  been  destroyed  by  an  explosion  of 
fire-damp.    It  was  to  guard  against  these  awful 
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scenes  that  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  invented  his 
beautiful  safety  lamp.  If  a  fine  gauze  be  woven 
of  iron  wire,  the  iron  cools  a  flame  too  much  to 
allow  it  to  pass  through  the  gauze.  Davy,  there- 
fore, said  : — "  if  the  miner's  lamp  be  surrounded 
by  iron-wire  gauze,  and  the  fire-damp  passes 
through  and  becomes  kindled,  the  flame  cannot 
come  out  again,  but  becomes  cooled  and  extin- 
guished, and  air-ignited  gas  passes  out  instead, 
thereby  preventing  the  fire-damp  in  the  rest  of 
the  mine  from  becoming  ignited."  He  was  right. 
In  Dr.  Clanny's  improvement  on  Davy's  lamp, 
the  wire  gauze  has  about  thirteen  hundred  meshes 
in  the  square  inch.  The  principle  is  sound  and 
beautiful ;  but  the  practice  is  sadly  overlaid  with 
negligence  and  blunder. 

The  manufacture  of  gold-lace  affords  a  pretty 
exemplification  of  the  making  and  using  of  wire. 
Gold  lace,  however,  is  not  gold-lace,  for  the  gold 
is  but  a  covering  for  silver  lace;  and  indeed  the 
silver  lace' is  not  silver  lace,  for  the  silver  is  but 
a  covering  for  silk  lace.  A  knotty  enigma  this, 
altogether.  Gold-lace  may  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  ribbon,  of  which  the  coarse  and  weft 
threads  are  of  silk  coated  with  gilt  silver.  How 
the  metal  becomes  gradually  thinned  and  thinned, 
until  fitted  to  perform  its  work,  is  curious  to 
see.  First,  a  good  stout  rod  of  solid  silver  is 
prepared,  perhaps  an  inch  in  thickness  by  a  couple 
of  feet  in  length.  The  rod  is  heated ;  a  layer  of 
leaf-gold  is  placed  upon  it ;  this  layer  is  burnished 
down  ;  another  layer  is  placed  and  burnished  ;  and 
another,  and  another,  and  another — several  layers 
of  gold,  but  a  trifle  after  all ;  for  to  a  pound  of 
silver  there  may  perhaps  be  not  more  than  a 
hundred  grains  of  the  more  precious  metal. 
Then  is  the  gilt-silver  rod  annealed,  and  drawn 
successively  through  many  holes  in  a  steel  plate, 
until  reduced  to  a  slender  rod  about  one-fifth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  :  the  gold,  like  the  silver, 
becoming  elongated  as  it  becomes  thinned.  Then 
the  wire-drawer  takes  it,  and  draws  and  draws 
until  the  slender  rod  becomes  a  minute  wire — 
using  holes  pierced  through  rubies  when  the 
wire  becomes  very  fine  indeed.  And  then  the 
wire  is  flattened  and  is  wound  or  spun  upon  a 
silken  thread,  and  the  threads  so  made  are  woven 
or  braided  into  a  ribbon.  But  of  what  thickness 
is  the  silver  wire  with  which  the  silk  is  encased  ? 
It  seldom  exceeds  the  size  of  a  delicate  hair. 
And  of  what  thickness  is  the  gold  with  which 
the  silver  is  encased  ?  Arithmeticians  and  manu- 
facturers have  laid  their  heads  together,  and 
have  come  to  a  conclusion,  that  the  gold  on  the 
finest  gilt-silver  wire  does  not  exceed  in  thickness 
one-third  of  a  millionth  part  of  an  inch  ;  and  yet 
it  is  uniform  and  homogeneous,  without  breaks 
even  when  viewed  under  the  power  of  a  moderate 
microscope.  A  little  slate-and-pencil  work. will 
show  that,  if  a  coined  sovereign  could  be  beaten 
or  drawn  out  to  this  almost  inconceivable  degree 
of  thinness,  it  would  form  a  ribbon  an  inch  in 
width,  and  long  enough  completely  to  engirdle 
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the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  wings  and 
towers,  and  all  ! 

Filagree  is  another  pretty  kind  of  wire-work. 
Silver  wire,  or  gold  wire,  or  gilt  silver  wire,  is 
here  twisted  into  fantastic  and  artistic  forms, 
partly  by  the  fingers  and  partly  by  small  tools 
and  machines.  Some  of  tbe  productions  in  this 
art,  especially  those  produced  in  Italy  and  in 
India,  are  wonderful  for  the  patience  bestowed 
upon  them.  It  is  scarcely  English  art :  we  seem 
to  be  busy  and  bustling  to  bestow  time  on  these 
prettinesses.  The  wire  is  very  thin,  but  of 
course  much  exceeding  the  thickness  of  the  film 
of  gold  on  the  silver  wire  for  gold  lace.  Per- 
haps the  thinnest  bit  of  wire  ever  actually  made 
and  isolated  was  that  produced  by  Dr.  Wollaston, 
a  philosopher  who  had  an  extraordinary  knack 
of  doing  things  which  no  one  else  could  do.  He 
procured  a  small  rod  of  silver;  he  bored  a  little 
hole  through  it  from  end  to  end ;  he  inserted  into 
this  hole  the  smallest  platinum  wire  he  could  pro- 
cure ;  he  subjected  the  silver  rod  to  wire-draw- 
ing processes,  until  it  became  the  finest  of  silver- 
wires  with  a  platinum  filament  running  along  its 
centre;  he  dissolved  the  silver  in  warm  nitrous 
acid — and  there  remained  an  exquisite  little 
platinum  wire,  one  thirty-thousandth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  ! — Household  Words. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  9,  1854. 

The  article  which  is  copied  from  the  North 
American  and  U.  S.  Gazette,  into  the  present 
number,  is  certainly  worthy  not  only  of  economi- 
cal, but  of  serious  and  religious  consideration. 
Though  the  all-bountiful  hand  still  causes  the  sun 
to  shine  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily follow  that  the  rain  and  the  sunshine 
are  dispensed  without  regard  to  the  virtue  or  vice 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  sent.  There  is  nothing 
incompatible  with  a  correct  estimate  of  the  Divine  I 
dispensations,  in  the  belief  that  the  vices  and  fol- 
lies of  man  are  sometimes  corrected  by  withhold- 
ing the  fruits  of  the  earth.  And  when  we  reflect 
on  the  extent  to  which  these  fruits,  and  especial- 
ly that  valuable  American  production,  Indian 
corn,  are  perverted  to  purposes  worse  than  useless, 
we  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  a  general  de- 
ficiency in  our  usual  supply  ought  to  teach  us  a 
salutary  lesson. 

If  our  readers  will  recur  to  pages  23  and  43  of 
the  present  volume,  they  will  find  the  number  of 
bushels  of  Indian  com  produced  in  one  year,  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  computed  in  round  numbers  at 
60  millions,  of  which  about  10  millions  are  esti- 
mated to  be  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of 
■ktoholic  liquor.  It  is  true  the  refuse  of  the  still 
is  used  for  feeding  swine ;  but  it  supplies  so  in- 


ferior a  description  of  pork,  that  we  may  fairly 
consider  the  corn  as  wasted  when  subjected  to 
distillation.  If  the  six  million  quarters  of  grain 
used  for  distillation  and  malting  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  would  feed  six  millions  of  their  peo- 
ple, then  on  the  same  estimate  the  twelve  mil- 
lion bushels  of  corn  distilled  in  Ohio  would  feed 
one  and  a  quarter  millions  of  their  people,  or 
about  five-eighths  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
State.  Now  this  provision  is  not  only  cut  oft  from 
the  support  of  human  life,  except  so  far  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  inferior  pork,  but  is  converted 
into  a  liquid  sufficient  to  fill  a  reservoir  covering 
nearly  two  acres  of  ground,  and  twenty  feet  in 
depth  ;  and  that  liquid,  used  as  it  generally  is,  a 
potent  generator  of  misery,  pauperism  and  crime. 
If  Ohio  was  the  only  State  in  the  Union  which 
manufactured  alcoholic  liquor,  the  quantity  pro- 
duced there  might  well  excite  an  effort  to  put  an 
end  to  distillation  there,  except  for  medicinal  and 
artistic  purposes.  But  Ohio  is  only  one  of  the 
States  in  which  that  manufacture  is  extensivel}- 
prosecuted.  We  have  not  at  hand  the  documents 
necessary  for  estimating  the  quantity  of  liquor 
produced  by  distillation  or  other  means  in  the 
United  States  ;  nor  does  it  appear  requisite  to  go 
far  in  search  of  evidence  to  impress  the  import- 
ance of  the  efforts  recently  awakened  into  life,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating beverages.  And  probably  no  time  could 
be  selected  which  would  be  likely  to  be  attended 
with  greater  success  than  the  present,  when  all 
the  grain  in  the  country  will  probably  be  demanded 
for  food,  either  for  men  or  domestic  animals.  Let 
us  learn  by  the  things  which  we  suffer,  if  we  will 
not  be  taught  by  milder  means,  to  apply  the 
bounties  of  Providence  to  purposes  more  conge- 
nial with  the  design  of  the  Donor,  than  the  pro- 
duction of  a  beverage  destructive  to  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  men. 


White's  Manual  Labor  Institutes. — In  the 
eleventh  number,  vol.  4,  of  the  Review,  a  con- 
cise notice  was  given  of  the  bequest  of  our  late 
friend  Josiah  White,  of  this  city,  in  addition  to 
several  oilier  legacies  for  charitable  purposes, 
of  $40,000,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  establishment 
and  support  of  two  Manual  Labor  Schools,  to  be 
located  in  the  free  States  of  the  West,  for  the  in- 
struction of  poor  children,  white,  colored  and  In- 
dian, which  institutions  he  desired  to  place  under 
the  care  and  direction  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. 
An  equal  portion  of  the  $40,000  was  allotted  to 
each  of  these  seminaries.  One  school  was  de- 
signed to  be  located  in  Iowa  near  Salem,  on  a 
tract  of  1440  acres,  for  the  purchase  of  which  a 
negotiation  was  commenced  by  the  testator  a  short 
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time  before  his  decease,  and  was  consummated 
by  his  Executors. 

In  the  10th  month,  1851,  the  subject  of  this  be- 
quest was  laid  before  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Indi- 
ana, which  body  agreed  to  accept  the  charge, 
and  referred  the  subject  to  the  care  and  attention 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings.  Tn  the  year  1852 
that  body  presented  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  the 
copy  of  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  design  of  the  testator  into  effect.  In 
1853,  the  first  annual  reports  of  the  trustees  of  the 
two  institutes,  founded  on  the  bequest  above  men- 
tioned, were  presented  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
were  copied  into  the  11th  and  12th  numbers  of  the 
present  volume.  By  these  reports  we  find  that 
the  Indiana  Institute  contains  760  acres  which 
were  purchased  for  &8,200,  and  the  Iowa  Institute 
holds  1440  acres,  which  were  purchased  for 
$7,760. 

A  correspondent  has  recently  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing information,  relative  to  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  Iowa  Manual  Labor  Institute: 

In  a  letter  from  one  of  the  trustees,  he  states, 
(i  By  another  year  we  shall  have  640  acres  under 
cultivation,  divided  into  80  acre  tracts  with  a 
hedge  ;  and  on  six  of  these  tracts  a  snug  house  de- 
signed for  tenements  for  those  to  whom  the  farms 
will  be  rented.  The  other  160  acres  will  be  fitted 
up  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  school,  on  which 
the  school  building  will  be  erected.  This  done, 
the  balance  of  the  1440  acres  will  by  degrees  be 
brought  into  cultivation ,  and  rented  out  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  school  in  like  manner  with  this  that 
we  are  now  improving.  The  location  is  five 
miles  south  from  Salem,  and  one  and  a  half  from 
Chestnut  Hill  meeting  house.  For  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence the  location  cannot  be  excelled,  and  we 
shall  endeavor  to  make  it  all  that  the  donor  de- 
signed, but  it  will  require  time  to  accomplish  all." 


Publisher's  Notice. — The  following  circular 
was  sent,  a  few  weeks  since,  to  our  Agents  and  a 
few  other  Friends,  and  is  now  inserted  in  the 
Review,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  receive  the  at- 
tention of  many  subscribers  in  neighborhoods 
where  no  agents  reside. 

CIRCULAR. 
Philadelphia,  7th  month  25th,  1854. 

Dear  Friend, — As  the  current  volume  of  Friends' 
Review  will  be  completed  in  a  few  weeks  (Ninth 
month  9th,)  the  Publisher  solicits  thy  kind  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  renewed  efforts  to  in- 
crease its  circulation.  Having  no  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  enlarging  the  number  of  subscribers, 
and  not  being  responsible  for  the  editorial  depart- 
ment of  the  paper,  he  may  the  more  readily  be 
permitted  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  Review  upon 
the  support  of  Friends. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  at  least  ten  thousand 
families  of  Friends  in  the  United  States  into  which 
no  periodical  conducted  in  accordance  with  our 
religious  principles  is  received.  Can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  introduction  of  Friends'  Review  into 


these  families  would  be  productive  of  various  and 
extensive  beneficial  results,  especially  to  the 
young  people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent 
much  of  the  injury  which  flows  from  the  many 
pernicious  publications  constantly  issuing  from 
the  press? 

During  the  past  year  the  Editor  and  Publisher 
have  been  encouraged  in  their  labors  by  many 
evidences  on  the  part  of  Friends  and  others,  of  an 
increasing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  Review. 
The  list  of  subscribers  has  been  considerably  en- 
larged. One  Friend,  residing  in  a  recently  settled 
district  in  the  West,  and  deeply  concerned  to  pro- 
mote the  religious  welfare  of  the  young  people, 
has  added  thirty  new  names.  In  one  of  his  letters 
he  says : — 

"  I  take  a  bound  volume  of  Friends'  Reviev), 
with  a  specimen  number,  and  show  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  Rcvuw  and  other  publica- 
tions; the  chaste  matter  it  contains  ;  the  interest- 
ing matter  a«  it  relates  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  the  condensed  news  of  the  world  at  large; 
and  was  a  Friend  at  each  meeting  throughout  our 
widely  extended  country  to  take  some  pains  and 
not  only  invite  subscriptions,  but  explain  the  sa- 
tisfaction and  advantages  there  would  be  to  heads 
of  families  and  their  children  in  taking  the  Friends' 
Review,  I  apprehend  the  list  of  subscribers  would 
be  greatly  increased." 

Other  Friends  have  labored  industriously,  and 
with  encouraging  success,  to  extend  our  circula- 
tion ;  yet  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  with  in- 
creased zeal  and  the  appropriation  of  a  little  more 
time  to  this  object  by  tho? e  who  have  kindly  con- 
sented to  act  as  Agents,  and  by  others  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  diffusion  of  Truth  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  principles  of  our  Religious  Society,  a 
large  portion  of  the  ten  thousand  families,  alluded 
to  above,  would  soon  enjoy,  in  the  perusal  of 
Friends'  Review,  a  weekly  repast,  fresh,  attractive 
and  nutritious. 

Thy  co  operation  in  this  work  is  earnestly  soli- 
cited ;  and,  as  new  subscribers  generally  prefer  to 
commence  at  the  beginning  of  a  volume,  early 
attention  is  desirable.  The  Terms  are  the  same 
as  heretofore  : — for  single  subscribers  two  dollars 
per  annum  ;  for  six  subscribers  ten  dollars;  and, 
at  the  latter  rate  for  any  number  over  six,  payable 
in  advance.  The  postage,  when  paid  quarterly  or 
yearly,  in  advance,  at  the  office  where  the  paper 
is  received,  is  13  cents  per  annum  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  26  cents  per  annum  in  other  States. 

Respectfully  thy  friend, 

.Samuel  Rhoads, 
50  North  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 

Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Back 
Creek,  Indiana,  on  the  22d  of  Sixth  month  last, 
Joel  Philips  to  Anna  .Iane  Baldwin. 

 ,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  20th  of  Seventh 

month  last,  Henry  VVinslow,  Jr.,  to  Mary  Jane 
Dillon,  all  members  of  the  same  meeting. 

 ,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  19th  of  Eighth 

month,  Isaac  Carter,  of  Dover  Monthly  Meeting, 
Clinton  county,  Ohio,  to  Phebe  Whitson  of  Back 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting. 

Died, — On  the  second  of  the  Fifth  month  last, 
at  Cambridge,  Indiana,  William  Hastings,  aged 
about  forty  years,  he  was  a  member  of  Richsquare 
Preparative  Meeting,  and  Hopewell  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  Henry  county,  Ind. 
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Died — ,0n  the  I7th  oflast  month,  at  the  residence 
of  his  parents  near  Salem,  Amos  Cook,  son  of  Na- 
than and  Sarah  Cook,  in  the  24th  year  of  her  age, 
a  member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa. 

 ,  On  the  18th  nit,  at  his  residence  in  Salem, 

after  a  short  illness  of  twenty-four  hours,  Joseph 
Hobson,  in  the  G9th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of 
Salem  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Towa. 

 ,  Seventh  month  28th,  1851,  at  the  house  of 

her  brother-in-law,  Joshua  Shove,  of  Freetown, 
Mass.,  Anna  D.  Wing,  in  the  sixty-second  year 
of  her  age,  a  worthy  member  and  minister  of 
R.  I.  Monthly  Meeting.  She  had  taken  a  minute 
from  her  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  6th  month,  to 
attend  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  and  to  visit  the 
families  thereof,  and  was  on  the  way  to  Salem 
when  arrested  by  sickness  and  death. 

 ,  Of  congestive  fever,  on  the  8th  of  last  mo., 

in  the  46th  year  of  her  aire,  Et.ean^r  Lindlev,  a 
member  and  elder  of  Back  Creek  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Parke  county,  Indiana.  Being,  in  the  early 
stage  of  her  illness,  impressed  with  an  evidence 
that  her  dissolution  was  near,  she  was  concerned 
to  call  her  relatives  and  friends  and  testify  to  them 
what  the  Lord  had  done  for  her  soul,  earnestly 
exhorting  them  to  be  prepared  a<jainst  the  pale- 
faced  messenger  should  be  sent  to  their  habitation. 
Her  frequent  and  earnest  prayer  for  an  easy  pas- 
sage was  mercifully  granted,  all  her  pain  beinsr 
apparently  removed  for  some  time  before  her  de- 
parture. 

 -,  At  Flushing,  on  the  9th  of  8 lb.  month,  in 

the  31st  year  of  her  age,  Susan  H.  wife  of  Samuel 
B.  Parsons,  and  daughter  of  the  late  George  How- 
land,  ot  New  Bedford,  a  member  of  New  York 
Monthly  Meeting. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  her  life  she  had 
suffered  much  from  ill  health,  which  she  bore 
with  much  cheerfulness  and  sweetness  of  spirit, 
evincing  at  all  times  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  our  religious  Society. 

 ,  On  First-day  evening,  Eighth  month  20th, 

in  the  58th  year  of  her  age,  Margaret  White, 
wife  of  Aaron  White,  a  member  of  Milford.  Month- 
ly Meeting,  Indiana,  and  a  minister. 

She  had  been  in  a  low  state  of  health  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  one  side  being  much  paralyzpd, 
and  had  therefore  been  nearly  confined  to  the 
house  and  frequently  to  her  bed.  Being  able  on 
that  day  to  be  about  the  house,  the  family  went  to 
meeting,  except  a  daughter  and  a  daughter  in- 
law, who  remained  in  care  of  their  mother.  Soon 
after  noon,  passing  near  the  stove  at  which  the 
family  dinner,  was  cooking,  her  clothing  took  fire. 
Her  daughters  alarmed  by  her  cry,  and  hastening 
to  her  relief,  found  her  garments  in  flames.  The 
fire  was  soon  extinguished,  but  she  was  so  severe- 
ly burnt  that  she  expired  on  the  same  evening. 

She  was  greatly  beloved  for  her  meekness  and 
Christian  virtue,  and  her  death  which,  had  it  oc- 
curred under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have 
he.-n  greallj  lamented,  caused  a  deeper  sensation 
amongst  ),er  numerous  friends  on  account  of  the 
■Quoting  manner  in  which  it  was  brought  about. 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
»  The  Winter  Term  will  commence  on  the  second 
F»urth-day  of  the  Tenth  month  next.  Application 
may  be  made  to  Jonathan  Richards,  Superinten- 
dent, at  the  school,  in  person  or  by  letter  addressed 
to  West  Barecford,  Delaware  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  whom  all  the  information  required  will 


be  given.  When  more  convenient  to  do  so,  parties 
applying  may  register  the  names  of  applicants 
with  the  undersigned. 

The  Semi  Annual  Examination  will  commence 
on  Second-day,  9th  mo.  11th,  and  close  on  the 
morning  of  Fourth-day  following.  The  presence 
of  parents  and  others  interested  in  the  subject  of 
Education  is  respectfully  invited. 

Copies  of  the  Order  of"  Examination  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  Friends'  Review. 

Chari.es  Yarnaj.l, 
Secretary  Board  of  Managers  , 
No.  39  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  DROUGHT. 

A  general  failure  in  the  cereal  crops  of  this 
country  is  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence.  Cer- 
tain causes,  natural  and  mechanical,  have  at  time3 
affected  quite  seriously  the  agricultural  interests 
of  particular  sections.  Some  untoward  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  weather,  or  the  ravages  of  insects, 
and  like  evils,  have,  now  and  then,  either  totally 
destroyed  or  greatly  diminished  the  harvests  in 
certain  localities.  But  we  have  seldom  had  oc- 
casion to  lament  a  calamity  of  this  sort,  covering 
any  very  large  area  of  territory.  Providence 
has  peculiarly  blessed  us  in  this  respect.  While 
a  dearth,  approaching  famine,  has  frequently 
affected  communities  inhabiting  comparatively 
small  districts,  the  United  States,  stretching 
over  a  vast  region,  of  varied  soil  and  climate, 
and  of  exhaustless  fertility,  has  been  exempt, 
hitherto,  from  a  wide  spread  blight,  and  seems, 
indeed,  effectually  secured  by  nature  against  a 
misfortune  of  that  formidable  and  alarming 
character. 

We  are  well  satisfied,  therefore,  that  the  im- 
mense agricultural  resources  of  the  country  can 
never  be  so  affected  by  any  accident  as  to  reduce 
the  people  to  a  point  of  starvation.  Such  an 
event  as  that  we  may  very  justly  regard  as  a 
physical  impossibility.  But  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  there  is  just  now  such  a  condition  of  things 
prevailing,  as  may  make  us  apprehensive  of  re- 
sults which,  should  they  not  happily  be  averted 
by  some  speedy  accession  of  copious  rains  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  Union,  must  be  attended 
by  distressing  consequences.  We  have  been  suf- 
fering a  dry  season,  which,  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  territorial  surface  over  which  it 
has  extended,  and  the  long  period  of  time  during 
which  it  has  been  protracted,  is,  perhaps,  un- 
precedented. Accounts  of  its  fatal  effects  are 
reaching  us  daily  from  all  quarters  of  the  North, 
and  West  and  Southward,  and,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  farming  portion  of  the  population  is 
in  a  state  of  unexampled  tribulation  and  des- 
pondency. This  gloom  is  now  beginning  to  per- 
vade all  classes  in  prospect  of  the  scarcity  of 
unc  great  staple  of  f  od  which  it  is  feared  will 
ensue. 

The  drought  which  has  lasted,  without  mate- 
rial interruption,  for  a  period  of  nearly  two 
months,  prevails  from  Maine  far  to  the  South 
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and  West.  It  is  reported  to  embrace  within  its 
comprehensive  range,  not  less  than  twenty  States, 
in  several  of  which,  the  destruction  of  vegeta- 
tion will,  it  is  thought,  be  almost  total,  while  in 
all,  certain  crops  cannot  but  be  very  considerably 
reduced  below  the  usual  average  yield.  The  In- 
dian maize,  or  corn,  which  is  more  valuable 
for  our  domestic  use  than  any  other  grains,  will,  it 
is  believed,  sustain  the  heaviest  injury  from  this 
long  continued  want  of  the  moisture  neces- 
sary to  its  life  and  growth  ;  and  this  fact  is  to 
be  regretted  the  more  because  it  is  a  crop  wbose 
deficiency  cannot  be  supplied  from  foreign  sources. 
It  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  is  produced 
nowhere  else  in  such  abundance,  and  is  largely 
depended  upon  here,  not  only  as  an  article  of 
household  food,  but  for  feeding  and  fattening 
cattle,  especially  hogs,  which  constitute,  in  the 
shape  of  pork,  one  of  the  leading  and  most  lucra- 
tive of  the  products  of  the  interior.  In  the  cen- 
tral districts  of  Illinois,  as  well  as  in  large  sec- 
tions of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  New  York, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  other  States,  the 
corn  and  potato  crops  are  represented  as  already 
in  so  withered  and  scorched  a  condition  as  to  be 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  beyond  recovery.  The 
former  of  the  two,  however,  is  a  singularly  hardy 
and  vigorous  plant,  capable  of  enduring  severe 
extremes  of  weather,  and  should  there  occur 
even  yet  throughout  the  regions  named,  profuse 
falls  of  rain,  it  is  possible  it  may  escape  destruc- 
tion. In  any  event,  however,  the  yield  must  be 
abridged  in  a  large  measure,  and  the  quality  of 
the  corn  saved  will  doubtless  be  very  much  de- 
teriorated. It  is  fortunate  that  the  same  cause 
cannot  prejudice  other  principal  grain  crops  of 
the  States.  Wheat,  and  such  other  crops  as 
were  gathered  early  in  the  summer,  have  escaped 
the  effects  of  the  heat,  ar_d  are  represented  in 
most  places  ti  have  realized  a  fair  average  yield. 
Nevertheless,  we  shall  have  the  native  sources  of 
our  food  so  far  entrenched  upon  by  the  rigors  of 
the  season  as  to  feel  the  evil  severely,  unless  we 
begin  at  once  to  exercise  the  kind  of  providence 
and  frugality  which  the  impending  exigency  de- 
mands. 

One  reflection  suggested  by  the  anticipated 
emergency  is  the  necessity  for  a  proper  economy 
on  the  part  of  all  classes  in  their  style  of  living. 
Prices  will  necessarily  range  high  in  our  provi- 
sion markets,  and  these  will  effect  correspond- 
ingly every  departmentof  trade.  The  costliness 
of  whatever  we  may  consume  or  wear  will  be  pro- 
portionately advanced,  and  there  are  thousands 
of  people  who  will  therefore  perceive  the  policy 
of  adopting  early  measures  to  retrench  their  ex- 
penses against  the  day  of  need  that  13  coming. 
Within  a  year  or  two  past  the  country  has  enjoyed 
an  extraordinary  measure  of  prosperity.  The 
circumstance  has  induced  a  personal  extravagance 
in  habit  and  expenditure,  which  all  have  parti- 
cipated in  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  which 
in  certain  classes  of  society  has  gone  to  most 


pernicious  lengths.  This  thing  is  already  visit- 
ing the  community  with  a  severe  retribution,  and 
if  we  are  wise  we  will  take  care  to  correct  it  be- 
fore it  is  too  late. 

As  regards  the  short  crops  of  grain  which  the 
country  will  experience  this  year,  and  the  neces- 
sity which  will  consequently  be  imposed  on  us 
to  husband  the  supply,  there  is  one  particular  in 
which  this  economy,  for  more  reasons  than  apply 
merely  to  the  question  of  food,  can  be  wisely  and 
wholesomely  exercised.  It  is  known  that  enor- 
mous quantities  of  corn  are  consumed  in  produc- 
ing alcoholic  liquors.  It  is  estimated,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  grain  annually  employed  in 
Great  Britian  and  Ireland  for  distillation  and 
malting  amounts  to  six  million  quarters,  and 
would  feed  five  millions  of  people.  In  the 
United  States,  as  we  learn  by  the  last  census, 
the  amount  of  grain  used  for  the  same  purposes 
exceeds  seventeen  millions  of  bushels,  of  which 
total  there  are  more  than  eleven  millions  of 
bushels  of  corn.  The  greater  part  of  the  nutri- 
ment contained  in  this  quantity,  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed in  the  process  of  the  manufacture,  while 
what  was  meant  by  nature  for  our  sustenance  is 
turned  into  a  deadly  poison,  detractive  alike  to 
the  health  and  morals  of  a  population.  It  seems, 
therefore,  obvious,  in  the  face  of  an  exigency 
which  will  require  us  to  avoid  wasting  our 
breadstuffs,  that  we  should  withhold  them  espe- 
cially from  that  consumption  which  makes  way 
yearly  with  so  vast  a  portion,  while  it  devotes  it 
to  the  most  pernieious  use  to  which  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  malignant  ingenuity  to  apply  the 
fruits  of  the  earth. — N".  American. 


GREATEST  STEAMER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  immense  screw  and  paddle  steamer,  build- 
ing by  Scott  Russell,  at  Millwall,  England,  for 
the  Eastern  Steam  Navigation  Company,  is  to 
be  completed  in  twelve  months.  Her  keel  has 
been  laid  down,  and  several  of  her  bulkheads,  or 
compartments,  are  raised,  and  the  works  arepro- 
ceeding  with  energy  and  expedition.  A  rail- 
road has  been  laid  down  the  entire  length  of  her 
way,  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  the  materials 
from  the  factory  to  the  different  parts  of  the  ves- 
sel The  exact  dimensions  of  the  ship  are  as 
follows  : — Tunnage,  builder's  measurement,  22,- 
000  tuns;  tunnage  burthen,  10,000  tuns;  ex- 
treme length,  680  feet;  extreme  breadth,  83 
feet;  extreme  depth,  58  feet;  power  of  engines 
(screw  and  paddle,)  2600  horse.  Her  engines 
are  in  the  course  of  construction,  and  will  be 
fitted  in  the  vessel  before  she  is  floated  off.  The 
hull  will  be  entirely  of  iron,  and  of  more  than 
usual  strength,  the  magnitude  of  her  size  ena- 
bling Mr.  Brunei,  the  architect,  to  introduce 
many  precautionary  measures  conducive  to  sup- 
port and  security.  From  her  keel  up  to  six  feet 
above  the  water-line  is  double,  of  a  cellular  con- 
struction.   The  upper  deck  will  also  be  strength- 
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ened  on  the  same  principle,  and  will  form  a  com- 
plete beam,  similar  to  the  tube  of  the  Britannia 
bridge,  so  that  any  external  injury  will  not  affect 
the  tightness  or  the  safety  of  the  ship.  She  is 
divided  into  ten  separate  water-tight  compart- 
ments, each  being  sixty  feet  in  length,  enabling 
her  to  take  out  sufficient  fuel  for  a  voyage  to 
Australia  and  back  to  England  without  stopping. 


8T.  PETERSBURG. 

"Had  Peter  I.  never  visited  Holland,  St. 
Petersburg  would  never  have  been  built,"  says 
Marnier,  "but  he  had  learnt  in  Holland  how  to 
drain  the  dampest  soil  and  to  guarantee  it 
against  the  ravages  of  an  impetuous  wave.  The 
ninst  painful  efforts,  the  hardest  labor  seemed 
to  him  but  light  and  easy  in  surmounting  such 
an  obstacle,  and  he  set  to  work.  He  began  by 
building  a  fortress  to  defend  the  Neva  against 
the  Swedes.  Before  he  undertook  this  con- 
struction, it  was  necessary  to  render  the  soil  firm 
and  to  raise  it ;  the  workmen  who  were  sum- 
moned from  all  parts  of  the  empire  to  this  new 
work,  hnd  not  even  hods  and  carts ;  they  carried 
the  earth  in  the  skirts  of  their  garments  or  in 
straw  mats.  A  malady  engendered  by  change  of 
climate,  fatigue  and  bumidity  decimated  them ; 
but  nothing  shook  the  inflexible  will  of  the  Czar. 
In  five  months  the  fortress  was  completed.  The 
Swedes  uneasy  at  these  preparations,  advanced 
with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men.  Peter 
marched  out  to  meet  them — defeated  them  and 
returned  to  his  work.  Some  time  after  this  he 
had  added  to  the  fortress  inaugurated  by  the 
victor}',  a  double  row  of  small  wooden  houses,  a 
church,  an  arsenal,  a  Corpe-de  garde,  a  chancery 
and  a  pharmacy." 

A  navy  was  still  wanting ;  Peter,  who  by  turns 
was  soldier,  engineer,  architect,  turner,  shoe- 
maker, and  sailor,  and  who  by  his  example 
taught  his  people  what  they  ought  to  do,  went 
away  to  the  banks  of  Lake  Ludaga,  fo  rmed  a 
dpek  yard,  and  there  constructed  fifteen  vessels  ; 
then  he  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  and 
chose  the  site  where  the  fortress  of  Cronstadt 
was  to  be  built.  Th*  very  year  in  which  he 
undertook  and  completed  so  many  works,  a 
Dutch  vessel  reached  the  newly  founded  city; — 
she  was  most  joyfully  received,  and  her  officers 
returned  home  laden  with  presents. 

To  hasten  the  execution  of  his  plan,  Peter  fixed 
his  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  He  in- 
habited a  small  wooden  house,  which  contained 
only  two  chambers,  with  a  vestibule  or  entrance 
and  a  kitchen.  Such  was  the  first  imperial  pa- 
lace of  St.  Petersburg. 

N"i  fir  from  this  humble  abode  Mentzikoff 
eonstru.-t-d  another  for  himself,  in  wood  also, 
but  larger  and  more  elegant;  it  was  there  that 
Peter  [•  gave  his  audiences.  Iu  the  meantime 
the  example  of  the  sovereign  began  to  draw  a 
great  many  fatuil.es  to  tk  shore,  which  a  short 


time  before  had  been  a  complete  desert ;  work- 
men, artizans,  shopkeepers,  foreseeing  the 
chances  of  gain  in  a  new  capital,  crowded  thither 
from  Finland,  Livonia,  from  the  ancient  city  of 
Novogorod,  and  from  the  steppes  of  the  Tartars. 
Peter  gave  them  a  spot  of  ground,  and  some 
wood,  and  they  constructed  a  habitation. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  voluntary  colonization, 
the  Czar,  by  his  own  absolute  authority,  obliged 
three  hundred  and  fifty  noble  families  to  come 
and  establish  themselves  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
commanded  the  merchants  and  artizans  to  build 
three  hundred  houses,  while  the  proprietors  of 
land  bordering  on  the  Neva  were  obliged  to  form 
a  quay  upon  its  banks  ;  and  every  boat  and  ves- 
sel that  sailed  up  the  river,  was  obliged  to  take 
as  ballast  a  certain  number  of  stones  for  con- 
struction. In  1714,  this  city  which  had  started 
up  as  it  were  from  the  waters  at  the  will  of 
Peter  I.  already  reckoned  several  thousand  in- 
habitants. With  what  joy  and  pride  would  this 
man  of  genius  look  upon  his  work,  could  he  be- 
hold it  as  it  now  is?  When  he  transported  his 
sword  and  his  sceptre  to  the  extremity  of  his 
states,  his  aim  was  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
Finland,  to  extend  his  empire  as  far  as  the  Baltic, 
and  thus  bring  it  into  contact  with  the  most  civi- 
lized nations  of  Europe.  This  object  has  been  perse- 
veringly  kept  in  view  and  brilliantly  accomplished 
by  his  successors.  All  Finland  now  belongs  to 
Russia,  and  civilization  has  successfully  entered 
St.  Petersburg. 

It  is  now  without  contradiction  the  most 
splendidly  built  city  in  Europe  :  with  streets  as 
wide  as  the  squares  of  London  in  symmetrical 
order,  like  the  paths  of  a  garden  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century;  and  edifices  which  are  luore 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent,  and  contain 
within  themselves  a  population  more  numerous 
than  that  of  many  of  the  small  towns  of  Sweden 
or  even  of  Germany.  The  traveller  would  at 
first  exclaim,  here  is  a  city  of  palaces.  No  nar- 
row lane  rudely  built,  no  dark  little  squares ;  you 
might  suppose  that  this  immense  city  would  be 
inhabited  only  by  millionaires ;  every  where  the 
same  level ;  all  is  airy  and  spacious.  There  are 
houses  like  castles  belonging  to  tradesmen  who 
have  grown  rich,  and  habitations  belonging  to 
private  gentlemen  which  princes  might  envy ; 
you  see  at  every  step  the  carved  balcony,  the 
iron  gate,  the  doric  column,  bronze  and  marble 
porphyry  and  granite.  This  assemblage  of  rich 
constructions  surmounted  by  green  roofs,  by 
round  and  gilded  cupolas  and  glittering  spires, 
which  rise  lightly  and  airily,  produces  at  first  a 
wonderful  effect ;  and  we  stop  and  gaze  with  a 
surprise  which  is  quite  different  from  that  pro- 
duced by  the  aspect  of  other  cities. 

At  St.  Petersburg  there  is  a  stern  but  courtly 
magnificence;  a  military  display  calculated  to 
dazzle  and  bewilder  the  foreigner,  who,  of  course, 
neither  hears  the  cry  of  torture,  nor  sees  any 
violence  that  may  be  committed.    The  emperor 
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is  all  in  all ;  and  as  St. 


Petersburg 


has  been 


made  an  agreeable  abode  to  artists  and  literary 
men,  (if  prudent)  we  may  have  many  a  bright  de- 
scription of  the  present  capital  of  Russia.  Still, 
as  Marinier  says,  there  is  something  wanting;  a 
haunting  idea  pursues' the  reflecting  mind — the 
autocrat  is  there — an  invisible  presence  repels 
the  glad  laugh  and  the  gay  witticism ;  all  is  cold 
and  monotonous  even  in  the  midst  of  grandeur. 

Poutchine  has  well  described  St.  Petersburg 
in  four  verses,  says  Grolorme,  "  A  city  at  once 
sumptuous  and  poor;  built  with  regularity  and 
overarched  by  a  pale  green  sky;  dulness;  cold 
and  granite!" — Christmas'  notices  of  Russia. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  INEXPEDIENT. 
(Concluded  from  page  807.) 

If  the  objections  which  have  been  alleged 
again&t  capital  punishment  have  been  sustained, 
the  system  cannot  too  soon  be  broughtto  an  end. 
If  it  has  been  proved  to  be  a  prerogative  beyond 
the  authority  of  man — if  it  fails  as  an  instru- 
ment of  policy,  and  even  fosters  the  very  crime 
it  is  designed  to  suppress — then  the  matter  is 
no  longer  a  case  for  the  court  of  reason,  but  is 
at  once  removed  to  that  of  conscience,  and  it 
clearly  becomes  a  duty  to  seek  the  speedy  aboli- 
tion of  such  a  law. 

The  time  for  the  settlement  of  this  question 
is,  we  are  led  to  hope,  not  very  far  distant,  al- 
though we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
in  certain  high  places,  the  opinion  in  favor  of 
capital  punishment  is  strongly  intrenched.  The 
very  strong  hold  of  this  prejudice  (if  such  we 
may,  without  offence,  be  permitted  to  call  it) 
will,  we  fear,  be  found  to  lie  in  the  Christian 
Church  of  these  realms.  We  are  much  mista- 
ken if  a  large  number  of  some  of  the  most  in- 
fluential men  in  the  ministry,  both  of  the  es- 
tablished and  dissenting  communities,  do  not 
give  their  opinion  in  its  support,  and  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  scriptural  authority.  It  is  the 
pulpit,  we  believe,  that  now  supports  the  gallows 
in  this  country.  Beneath  its  shadow,  and  in  the 
echo  of  a  Divine  proclamation  now  amongst  the 
things  "shaken"  and  removed,  the  awful  trage- 
dy finds  its  sanction  and  is  enacted." 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  signs  of  the 
times  are  decidedly  hopeful.  There  is  much 
reason  for  believing  that  the  government  of  this 
country  only  waits  the  united  and  determined 
voice  of  the  people  to  strike  out  the  law  of  capi- 
tal punishment  from  the  statute  book  of  Eng- 
land. There  is,  however,  equal  reason  to  fear, 
that  as  far  as  our  government  is  concerned,  the 
event  will  continue  to  wait  the  decisive  utterance 
of  the  nation.  The  responsibility  of  an  effect- 
ive expression  of  his  conviction  devolves,  there- 
fore, upon  every  individual  citizen,  whose  judg- 
ment condemns  the  law. 

The  indomitable  perseverance  of  those  phi- 
lanthropic and  enlightened  men,  whose  position 
in  the  legislature  of  this  country  enables  them 


to  compel  the  attention  of  that  body  to  the  sub- 
ject, together  with  the  partial  assistance  of  the 
press,  have  resulted  in  exciting  a  serious  and 
wide-spread  inquiry  out  of  doors.  This  excite- 
ment, in  as  far  as  it  prevails,  is  nut  of  a  descrip- 
tion likely  to  evaporate.  Public  opinion  in  gen- 
eral is  fast  ripening  for  the  settlement  of  the 
question.  This,  however,  instead  of  excusing 
indifference,  ought  to  become  a  powerful  incen- 
tive to  action.  The  prospect  of  redeeming  our 
criminal  code  from  the  charge  of  a  barbarous 
and  demoralizing  character,  should  present  mo- 
tive sufficient  to  every  enlightened  and  benevo-. 
lent  mind.  But,  above  all  other  considerations, 
the  chance  of  saving  the  unhappy  criminal  from 
a  dark  and  unchanging  destiny,  will  present  it- 
self with  commanding  obligation  to  the  con- 
science of  the  Christian  man ;  for,  appalling  as 
is  the  thought,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  in 
many  instances,  the  descent  has  been  at  once 
from  the  ignominious  eminence  of  the  scaffold 
into  the  pit  of  eternal  retribution  and  despair. 

Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  fix  the  guilt  of  such 
a  fearful  and  irreparable  stretch  of  prerogative 
upon  a  corporate  body,  or  upon  society  at  large, 
there  is  responsibility  somewhere.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  duty  of  every  individual  member  of  a  com- 
munity to  act  as  if  the  responsibility  were  ex- 
clusively his  own.  Such  a  principle  of  judg- 
ment and  conduct  would  speedily  bring  to  a  fa- 
vorable decision  many  measures  bearing  on  the 
general  interests  of  mankind,  which  are  still  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  a  mischievous  uncertainty  of 
accomplishment. 

The  matter  resolves  itself  into  personal  re- 
sponsibility at  last,  and  the  man  who  most 
promptly  and  vigilantly  discharges  his  obligation 
to  personal  conviction,  is  the  best  citizen,  the 
best  moralist,  the  best  reformer,  the  best  Chris- 
tian. 

While  we  sustain  the  relations  of  citizenship 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  obligation  of  its 
duties  from  our  personal  accountability.  To 
mention  no  higher  consideration,  it  must  be  the 
duty  of  every  member  of  the  community  to  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  crime.  The  mere  prompt- 
ings of  benevolence  and  philanthropy,  and  the 
dictate  of  a  true  political  philosophy,  would  ap- 
pear sufficiently  influential  to  move  many  men, 
who  are  strangers  to  the  animating  spirit  of 
Christianity,  to  effect  the  abolition"  of  a  law 
which,  in  its  operation,  contravenes  every  pur- 
pose of  good  government.  But  what  we  espe- 
cially desire  is,  to  impress  upon  our  Christian 
brethren  a  due  sense  of  their  personal  duty,  in 
reference  to  the  matter  under  discussion. 

Christianity  rightly  understood,  would  not 
lead  to  the  abandonment  of  any  single  duty  which 
belongs  to  us  as  men  or  as  citizens.  It  was  never 
designed  to  do  so.  It  is  from  an  imperfect  ap- 
prehension of  its  operation  and  purpose  that  such 
a  conduct  results.  Our  mistakes  may  do  this, 
but  Christianity  itself,  never  will,  nor  is  it  re- 
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sponsible  for  our  negligent  misconstruction  of  its 
precepts.  It  recognizes  every  duty  attaching  to 
every  possible  relation  of  life,  and  it  enforces 
them  all  as,  in  their  proper  place  and  proportion, 
alike  obligatory.  Just  as  we  advance  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  its  practical  genius,  as  a  rule  of 
duty,  will  we  discover  its  admirable  comprehen- 
sion of  every  branch  of  human  conduct,  and  its 
proportionate  beariwj  upon  each. 

it  designs  to  educate  its  disciples  to  an  equi- 
table regard,  in  time  and  season,  to  every  part  of 
the  various  duties  which  its  precepts  and  in- 
junctions embrace.  It  violates  nothing  of  that 
order  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  ob- 
tain. As  its  first  grand  aim  and  purpose  it  re- 
asserts, or  re-iustates,  the  claims  of  God.  It 
exhibits  them  again  in  their  right  place — sup- 
ported by  their  sovereign  and  inexorable  autho- 
lity,  but  it  does  not  overlook  the  claims  of  man 
upon  man. 

It  enjoins  their  mutual  fulfilment  as  a  part  of 
the  Diviue  law.  Christianity  demands  the 
largest  share  of  our  affection  ana  regard  on  behalf 
of  God  himself,  but  the  mutual  duties  of  men 
are  enforced  on  the  same  authority  and  by  the 
same  sanctions. 

Every  reflecting  Christian  will  have  observed, 
that  on  a  vast  number  of  important  subjects 
affecting  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  directly 
or  indirectly  bearing  on  the  interests  of  religion 
itself,  there  exists  among  the  mass  of  his  fellow 
Christians  a  serious  discrepancy  even  h  tween 
existing  conviction  and  actual  effort  to  give  that 
conviction  eflectupon  the  condition  of  the  world. 
Much  as  the  thing  is  to  be  deplored,  it  must  be 
admitted;  and  there  remains  to  us  but  one  le- 
gitimate method  of  bringing  up  the  defect  of  the 
past  and  animating  to  a  faithful  improvement 
lor  the  future.  That  method  we  believe  to  be 
the  ciear  exhibition  of  the  universal  genius  and 
practical  jurisdiction  of  Christianity,  insisted  on 
and  enforced  as  a  rule  of  conduct  by  those  high 
sanctions  and  incitements  which  its  own  glorious 
doctrines  and  promises  alone  can  supply. 

In  conclusion,  then,  and  with  especial  regard 
to  the  subject  which  has  engaged  our  considera- 
tion, we  may  remark,  that  human  duty  resolves 
itself  into  tWO  leading  particulars,  viz.,  inquiry 
and  action.  Under  these  two  heads  may  be  re- 
duced the  whole  responsible  agency  of  man. 

Our  Brst  duty  is  to  convince  ourselves.  The 
\  (  iy  posseSBion  of  our  faculties  implies  the  duty 
of  their  exercise  in  the  pursuit  of  truth — the 
explicit  command  of  Cod  enjoins  it. 

Then,  *<  condly — the  possession  of  our  powers 
of  inquiry  does  not  more  plainly  and  directly  im- 
ply their  exercise,  than  does  the  result  of  that 
inquiry  bring  with  it  the  duty  of  a  correspon- 
denl  course,  of  action. 

If  we  believe  in  a  moral  government  of  the 
world  and  a  future  condition  of  being,  to  which 
thi  present  is  but  subscrvieut  and  probationary, 
the  act  of  hurraing  a  fellow-creature  before  the 
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bar  of  God,  prepared  or  unprepared,  must  appear 
to  us  as  one  of  the  most  momentous  responsibili- 
ty ;  and,  if  done  without  the  bidding  or  permis- 
sion of  the  Almighty,  an  act,  the  responsibility 
of  which  no  creature  can  sustaiu.  Many  ques- 
tions of  considerable  importance  may  still,  in 
their  neglect,  leave  the  destiny  of  the  human 
soul  unaffected.  It  is  not  so  with  this  question. 
Here,  the  everlasting  condition  of  our  wretched 
fellow-creature  is  involved.  By  a  prompt  dis- 
charge of  our  duty  we  may  rescue  many  a  vic- 
tim from  eternal  perdition — by  our  supineness 
we  may  become  accessory  to  his  fearful  doom. 
In  our  selfish  and  misanthropic  indifference,  we 
may  endeavor  to  merge  our  individual,  in  the 
aggregate  and  national  responsibility — under 
the  deadening  influence  of  a  stoical  inactivity  the 
very  sense  of  that  responsibility  may  be  extin- 
guished in  ourselves,  but  it  cannot  be  lost  to  the 
eye  of  God.  The  knowledge  and  fulfilment  of 
duty  may  depend  upon  our  choice,  but  the  re- 
tribution of  delinquency  is  not  at  our  option. 
No  matter  whether  for  neglect  of  inquiry  or 
failure  in  action,  our  ignorance,  no  less  than  our 
infidelity,  may  involve  it.  Rippon. 


A  SLAVE  MADE  FREE. 

The  editor  of  the  Portland  American,  who 
spent  some  time  at  Washington,  tells  the  follow- 
ing story: 

A  fine  looking  and  intelligent  colored  man, 
about  forty  years  of  age — a  waiter  at  Gadsby's — 
was  asked  by  us  if  he  was  a  slave.  He  replied 
with  glistening  eyes — "  No,  but  I  once  was." 

We  then  told  him,  if  it  was  not  against  the 
rules  of  the  house,  we  should  like  to  know  some- 
thing of  his  history.  His  story,  in  a  few  words, 
was  this  : 

"  I  was  born  here  &  family  slave.  Until  I  saw 
a  chance  to  be  free,  my  study  was  to  do  as  little 
as  1  possibly  could  without  being  flogged." 

"  Rut  why  so  ?"  we  asked. 

''Because  when  a  man  works  for  nothing,  he 
don't  work  very  heartily.  I  knew  if  1  labored 
all  day  long  I  was  no  better  off  than  if  I  didn't 
work  any.  I  had  no  inducement  and  hope.  But 
by  and  by  mistress  said  if  I  could  earn  three 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars  to  buy  my  freedom 
with,  she  would  then  give  me  my  papers.  I  as- 
tonished every  body  who  knew  me.  Every  day 
1  did  the  work  of  three  slaves.  People  said, 
'  What's  got  into  lazy  Jim  ?'  Ah,  sir,  they  didn't 
know  I  was  digging,  and  ploughing,  and  sweating 
for  liberty.  The  black  man  likes  freedom  as  well 
as  the  white  man.  Well,  it  wasn't  long  before 
I  called  upon  mistress  with  the  money,  and  re- 
ceived  my  papers.  I  felt  like  a  king,  sir,  I 
marched  out  of  the  parlor  a  free  man.  1  ran 
about  the  streets,  and  shook  hands  with  all  my 
colored  friends,  and  shouted  'I'm  free  !  I'm 
FREE.'  1  looked  at  myself  in  the  glass  a  dozen 
times  a  day,  to  Bee  how  a  free  man  appeared; 
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aud  will  you  believe  me,  sir,  I  hardly  knew  my- 
self !  I  feared  I  was  growing  proud — my  eyes 
slione  so,  and  1  stood  so  straight.  That  crook  in 
my  back,  and  that  sneaking  look  in  my  face  were 
all  gone.  Well,  sir,  since  then  I  have  got  a  wife 
and  five  children.  I  have  some  money  at  interest, 
and  I  paid  nine  hundred  dollars  down  for  the 
house  my  family  live  in." 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  story,  which  was 
told  eloquently  and  with  pathos. 


STEAM  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

Steam  and  Electricity,  brought  by  his  genius 
under  the  dominion  of  man,  have  wrought  mir- 
aculous changes  in  his  social  condition,    Bor  the 
purposes  of  communication  and  intercourse,  they 
have,  in  effect,  almost  annihilated  space  aud 
time,  while  in  the  economy  of  industry  and  art 
those  subtle,  but  potent  agents,  have  caused  a 
revolution  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  remarkable. 
Their  operations,  which  are  going  on  constantly 
and  familiarly  around  us,  fail  to  produce  that 
amazement  which  they  are  so  well  calculated  to 
excite  even  in  the  multitude  to  whom  they  are 
no  longer  novelties,  and  it  is  not  until  we  have  a 
proof  of  the  wonderful  capacity  and  usefulness  of 
the  steam  engine  or  the  electric  telegraph  brought 
home  to  ourselves  in  some  especially  striking 
manner,  that  we  truly  realise  either  their  value 
or  their  peculiarly  interesting  relation  to  the 
progress  of  human  civilization.    Our  attention 
has  just  been  called  to  an  instance  of  the  kind, 
and  we  mention  it  as  a  curious  and  impressive 
illustration  of  the  astonishing  alteration  which 
the  facility  of  exchanging  messages  by  lightning 
between  persons   hundreds  of  miles  apart,  has 
made  in  the  most  important  condition  of  social 
happiness.    The  circumstance  to  which  we  refer 
may  be  thus  stated  : — A  lady  of  this  city  received 
a  despatch  by  the  National  Telegraph,  announc- 
ing that  a  near  and  dear  relative  was  then  lying 
dangerously  ill  at  Zenia,  Ohio.    She  started  im- 
mediately at  one  o'clock,  P.M.,  on  the  15th  in- 
stant, by  the  Express  Train  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  Road  and  its  Western  connections,  for 
Zeuia,  and  at  twelve  minutes  of  five  o'clock,  P. 
M.,  on  the  next  day,  the  lfjth  instant,  a  despatch 
was  delivered  to  her  friends  here,  communicating 
the  fact  of  her  safe  arrival  at  the  point  of  desti- 
nation, and  that  the  invalid  whom  she  had  gone 
to  see  was  still  living.    Jhiere,  then,  is  a  case  in 
which  a  resident  of  this  city  called  suddeuly  away 
to  a  great  distance,  received  intelligence  of  the 
emergency  which  required  her  presence,  accom- 
plished a  journey  of  - very  nearly  seven  hundred 
miles,  and  sent  back  news  of  having  reached  the 
place  where  she  was  wanted  in  the  very  brief 
space  of  twenty-eight  hours,  less  twelve  minutes. 

Ihis,  certainly,  is  an  example  of  the  utility 
and  puwers  of  the  telegraph  and  railway  when 
co-operating  for  our  convenience,  which  is  fitted 
to  startle  us  into  a  more  lively  appreciation  of 


the  nature  of  these  two  great  mechanical  bless- 
ings which  inventive  genius  has  conferred  on 
our  age,  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  indulging. 
Yet  the  occurrence  we  have  cited  is  no  unusual 
thing.  Similar  events  are  happening  near  us 
every  moment  of  every  day;  and  could  we 
but  take  in  at  one  comprehensive  glance  of  the 
eye,  the  particulars  of  that  large  and  varied  cor- 
respondence, which  is  continually  going  on 
through  the  vast  net  work  of  electric  wires  which 
now  stretch  in  all  directions  over  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  see,  also  the  immense  travel  aud  commerce 
that  is  constantly  passing  upon  the  thousands  of 
miles  of  continuous  railways,  in  response  to  the 
urgent  messages  that  are  hashed  momently  from 
hill  to  hill,  and  valley  to  valley,  along  the  small 
iron  cords  which  are  seen  everywhere  reticulat- 
ing the  air  a  few  feet  above  our  heads,  we  would 
have  a  more  adequate  conception  of  the  mighty 
issues  which  are  hourly  dependent  on  lightning 
and  steam,  and  of  the  inestimable  worth  to  man- 
kind of  the  uses  of  these  extraordinary  agencies. 
North  American. 


THE  TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA. 
One  of  the  most  disastrous  effects  of  this  war 
is  the  complete  suspension  of  the  regular  trade 
with  Russia,  export  as  well  as  import.  The 
most  important  articles  imported  from  Russia 
into  Great  Britian,  are  grain,  tallow,  linseed, 
bristles,  hemp,  flax,  &c.  Some  of  these  articles 
are  now  conveyed  by  land  to  a  Prussian  port, 
and  the  cost  thereby  is  considerably  increased, 
which  the  consumers  have  ultimately  to  pay  :  so 
that  the  English  pe  >ple  have  not  only  to  bear 
increased  taxation  and  the  suspension  or  entire 
loss  of  trade,  but  also  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
articles  of  the  first  necessity.  As  for  the  corn  trade, 
which  is  the  most  important  branch  of  commerce 
in  the  Black  Sea,  the  war  has  completely  para- 
lysed its  activity.  The  Czar,  in  order  to  strike 
a  blow  at  the  Allied  Powers,  and  to  prevent  the 
latter  from  deriving  cheap  supplies  of  food  from 
the  Black  Sea,  prohibited  the  exportation  of  corn 
from  the  Black  Sea  till  next  A-ugust,  notwith- 
standing large  stocks  being  held  in  the  different 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  This  prohibition  has 
been  a  source  of  great  embarrassment  and  of 
several  large  failures  of  parties  who  had  accumu- 
lated large  quantities  of  corn,  which  could  not 
be  exported.  It  is  probable  that  the  prohibition 
to  export  will  not  be  renewed  in  August,  and, 
consequeutly,  corn  iuight  be  exported,  even  dur- 
ing the  war,  in  neutral  vessels ;  but  then,  if,  as 
has  been  announced,  Odessa  and  the  Azof  ports 
are  to  be  blockaded,  the  ditliculty  will  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  stocks  or  supplies  now  blocked  up  in 
those  quarters,  either  belong  to  English  or 
IVeuch  subjects,  or  are  parcels  sold  on  delivery, 
and  on  account  of  which  heavy  advances  were 
made. — London  Herald  oj  Feuce. 
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Selected  for  Kriends  Review. 

THE  HIDING  PLACE. 

Thou  art  my  hiding  place,  O  Lord! 

hi  thee  I  lix  my  frost : 
Encouraged  by  thy  holy  word, 

A  feeble  child  ot  dust, 
I  have  no  argument  beside, 

1  urge  no  other  plea, 
And  us  enough — the  Saviour  died — 

My  Saviour  died,  lor  me. 

When  storms  of  fierce  temptation  beat, 

And  luiious  foes  assail, 
My  refuge  is  the  mercy  seat, 

My  hope,  within  the  veil  : 
From  strife  of  tongues,  and  bitter  words, 

My  spirit  flies  to  thee  j 
Joy  to  my  heart  the  thought  affords 

My  Saviour  died  for  me. 

'Mid  trials  heavy  to  be  borne, 

When  mortal  strength  is  vain, 
A  heart  with  grief  and  anguish  torn, 

A  body  racked  with  pain  : 
Ah  !  what  could  give  the  sufferer  rest, 

Bid  every  murmur  flee, 
But  this  tne  witness  in  my  breast, 

That  Jesus  died  for  trie  I 

And  when  thy  mighty  voice  commands 

This  body  to  deca.y, 
And  life,  in  its  last  lingering  sands, 

Is  |  bbing  fast  away  ! 
Then  though  it  be  in  accents  weak 

And  taint,  and  tremblingly, 
Oh  !"give  me  strength,  in  death,  to  speak, 

"My  Saviour  died  for  me!" 


Disorder,  like  immoralities,  frequently  takes 
rise  from  inconsiderable  beginnings.  They, 
who  in  the  smaller  transactions  of  life,  are  totally 
regardless  of  rule,  will  be  in  hazard  of  extending 
that  negligence,  by  degrees,  to  such  affairs  and 
duties  as  will  render  them  criminal.  Remiss- 
ness grows  upon  all  who  study  not  to  guard 
against  it;  and  it  is  only  by  frequent  exercise 
that  the  habits  of  order  and  punctuality  can  be 
thoroughly  confirmed.  Blair. 


SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 
Foreign  Intelligence. — By  the  arrival  of  the 
U.S.  mail  Steamship  Pacific,  at  New  York,  on  the 
3d  inet,  Liverpool  dates  have  been  received  to 
the  83d  ult. 

The  Pacific  brings  intelligence  of  the  capture  of 
Bomarsund  by  the  Allies,  on  the  itith  ult.  The 
garrison,  numbering  '2,000  men  were  immediately 
embarked  on  board  the  allied  fleet. 

The  round  towers behind  Boinarsund,  Fort  Tzee 
anil  Fort  Nottich,  had  been  previously  captured 
and  blown  up.  One  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
were  captured  byihe  Allies.  The  Allies  had  eaus- 
rd  pro. -him. in. mi  to  be  made  in  the  churches  that 
the  Russian  sway  over  the  Islands  had  ceased. 

Admir;il  Napier  had  warned  all  neutral  vessels 
to  leave  ihe  port  ot  Riga  belore  the  llttli  ult  .from 
which  it  was  interred  that  Riga  would  be  the  next 
point  attacked. 

There  is  nothing  new  from  the  Danube.  Bu- 
charest remains  in  the  quiet  possession  of  ihe 
Turks.   The  Russians  continued  to  lortily  alb  the 
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strategetic  points.  The  Paris  Moniteur  states  th 
the  first  Austrian  corps  destined  to  enter  Wall 
chia  had  received  orders  to  march. 

A  Russian  steamer  had  sailed  boldly  into  Kos- 
loo,  coaled  there  and  destroyed  two  Turkish  bri 
and  made  off  safely  to  the  open  sea. 

The  expedition  to  the  Crimea  is  temporarily 
deferred  until  the  abatement  of  cholera  and  level 
among  the  troops.  From  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
of  the  allied  troops  had  died  or  were  disabled  by  \ 
cholera.  Sixty  thousand  Russians  were  concen- 
trating on  the  south  of  the  Pruth  to  cover  the  Rus- 
sian flotilla. 

Ireland. — The  potatoe  rot  continues  to  show 
itself  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  particularly 
in  the  south,  but  hopes  are  still  entertained  that  it 
will  be  checked  on  the  return  of  dry  weather. 

Spain. — The  Cortes  have  been  convoked  for  the 
8th  of  the  1 1th  month,  on  the  basis  of  the  electoral 
law  of  1837,  and  will  consist  of  one  Chamber  only 
— the  Congress  of  Deputies.  This  decision  abol- 
ishes the  Senate  whose  members  were  Senators 
for  life.  There  is  to  be  one  Deputy  for  every 
35,000  of  the  population. 

General  Allende  Salazar  had  created  quite  a 
sensation  at  Court  by  adding  to  the  usual  oath  ta- 
ken by  ministers,  an  engagement  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  people.  There  had  been  a  military 
outbreak  at  Barcelona,  but  it  was  promptly  sttp- 
presed. 

China. — The  district  town  of  Tungkwang,  fifty 
miles  trom  Canton  has  been  taken  by  the  insur- 
gents in  that  quarter,  and  a  smaller  town  thirty 
miles  to  the  eastward  has  been  assailed  and  plun- 
dered. Much  excitement  exists  at  Canton,  and 
large  subscriptions  have  been  made  by  the 
moneyed  men  of  the  place  to  assist  the  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Mexico. — Late  advices  from  Mexico  state  that 
the  disaffection  is  spreading  in  Mexico.  A  battle 
has  taken  place  between  the  Mexican  troops  and  ' 
the  French  force  under  Count  Boulbon,  in  which 
the  latter  were  completely  routed,  two  hundred 
being  captured,  lorty-six  killed  and  a  large  num- 
ber wounded.  Count  Boulbon  himsell  was  re- 
ported to  be  among  the  prisoners.  It  is  also  re- 
ported that  a  band  of  revolutionists  in  the  South, 
one  thousand  strong,  has  been  deieated  by  the 
government. 

Cuba. — The  yellow  fever  has  entirely  disap- 
peared from  the  Island.  The  sugar  and  coflee 
crops  promise  well.  The  inhabitants  of  Havanna 
express  much  gratification  at  the  appointment  of 
General  Concha  as  Captain  General  ol  Cuba. 

Salt  Lake. — Gov.  Young  has  concluded  a  treaty 
ot  peace  with  all  the  Indian  Chiels  of  Utah.  Rains 
have  been  unusually  abundant,  and  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  land  is  under  cultivation  than  ever  belore. 
Four  thousand  persons  have  emigrated  to  Salt 
Lake  the  present  season. 

Domestic — Yellow  fever  has  assumed  the  epi- 
demic form  at  Galveston.  The  disease  is  increas- 
ing at  New  Orleans,  and  has  also  made  its  appear- 
ance at  Charleston  and  Savannah  and  at  Marietta, 
Ga. 

One  hundred  and  seven  emigrants  to  Kanzas, 
nearly  all  Americans,  have  already  been  sent  off 
by  the  Kanzas  League  in  New  York.  The  New 
England  settlers  at  Wakarusa  have  erected  a 
number  of  log  cabins,  and  are  making  every  pre- 
paration for  a  permanent  settlement. 


(Sill 


